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PREEACE 


The advantages of such a synoptical view* of literature as displays its various de- 
partments in their simultaneous condition through an extensive period, and in their 
mutual dependency, seem too manifest to be disputed. And, as we possess little 
of tliis kind in our own language, I have hcen induced to undertake that to which 
I am in some respects, at least, very unequal, but which no more capable person, 
as far as I could judge, was likely to perform. In offering to the public this in- 
troduction to tbc literary history of three centuries— for I cannot venture to give 
it a titlo of more pretension— it is convenient to state my general secondary 
sources of information, exclusive of the acquaintance I possess with original 
writers ; and, at the same time, by showing what has already been done, and 
what is left undone, to furnish a justification of my own tmdci taking. 

The history of literature belongs to modern, and chiefly to almost recent times. 
The nearest approach to it that the ancients have left us is contained in a single 
chapter of Quintilian, the first of the tenth book, wherein he passes rapidly over 
the names and characters of the poets, orators, and historians of Greece and Rome. 
Tliis, however, is but a sketch ; and the valuable work of Diogenes Laertius pre- 
serves too little of chronological order to pass fora history of ancient philosophy, 
though it has supplied much of the materials for all that has been written on the 
subject. 

In the sixteenth century, the great increase of publications, and the devotion 
to learning which distinguished that period, might suggest the scheme of a uni- 
versal literary history. Conrad Gesner, than whom no one, by extent and variety 
of erudition, was more fitted for the labour, appears to have framed apian of this 
kind. What ho has published, the Bibliotheca Universalis, and the Pandcctee 
Universalcs, arc, taken together, the materials that might have been thrown into 
an historical form j the one being an alphabetical catalogue of authors and their 
writings * the other a digested and minute index to all departments of knowledge, 
in twenty-one books, each divided into titles, with short references to the texts 
of works on every bead in his comprehensive classification. The order of time is 
therefore altogether disregarded. Posse vin, an Italian Jesuit, made somewhat a 
nearer approach to this in lus Bibliotheca Sclccta, published at Romo in 1593. 
Though his partitions are rather encyclopedic than historical, and his method, 
especially in the first volume, is chiefly argumentative, ho gives under each 
chapter a ncaily chronological catalogue of authors, and sometimes a short 
account of their works. 

Lord Bacon, in the second hook Dc Augmentis Scientiarum, might justly deny, 
notwithstanding these defective works of tbc preceding century, that any real 
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history of letters had been written ; and lie compares that of tho world, wonting 
tliis, to a statue of Polypheme deprived of his single eye. He traces the method 
of supplying this deficiency in one of those luminous and comprehensive passages 
which bear the stamp of his vast mind : the origin and antiquities of every science, 
the methods by which it has boon taught, tho sects and controversies it has 
occasioned, the colleges and academies in which it has been cultivated, its relation 
to civil government and common society, the physical or temporary causes which 
have influenced its condition, form, in liia plan, as essential a part of such a his- 
tory, as the lives of famous authors, and the books they have produced* 

Iso one lias presumed to fill up tho outline which Bacon himself could but 
sketch ; and most part of the seventeenth century passed away with few efforts 
on the part of the learned to do justice to their own occupation ; for we can 
hardly make an exception for the Piodromus Historic Literatim (Hamburg, 1050) 
of Lambecius, a very learned German, who, having framed a magnificent scheme 
of a universal history of letters, was ablo to carry it no farther than the times of 
Hoses and Cadmus. But, in 1688, Daniel Horhof, professor at Kiel in Holstein, 
published his well-known Polyhistor, which received considerable additions in 


the next age at the hands of Fabricius, and is still found in every considerable 
binary. 

Horhof appears to have had the method of Possevin in some measure before 
Ins eyes ; but tho lapse of a century, so rich in erudition as the seventeenth, had 
prodigiously enlarged the sphere of literary history. The precise object, how- 
ever, of the Polyhistor, as the word imports, is to direct, on tho most ample plan, 
the studies of a single scholar. Several chapters, that seem digressive in an bis- 
toncal light, are to be defended by this consideration. In his review of hooks in 

M0rh ° f ad ° ptS a 8ufficicn % chronological order; liia 

itTLr, T\ "7? i “ d “ ; * «“» » j™, ttat ktor 

— ^ jatr* —• -** *» *■ 

Latin tin n ii 1 13 * ar more convcr &mt with writers in 

’ “ d ’ *« ■ 

hensive s^opdTtf lUerary^sto^in ** ll0 ” 0jr ° f accomplishin S a compro- 
rceard of Andrfes • T7 ‘ m ° r ° r0gnlar form than Morl,of - was the 

passed the remainder of f Mon of Ws 0 « lor > 
years, from 1782 to 1799 his OriHn» v H puMlshcd at Parma, in different 
turn. The first edition fe in ^ 6 Stat ° attttal « d* ogni Littcra- 

printed at Prato, 1S0G in twento 5 1 havo mado uso o£ thftt 

the ago wherein his book apnearcT»d T “ 8 ° m ° meaSnr ° to tho tono o£ 
His learning is very extensive in surf™ * f™** *° mperate > mi o£ten candid, 
not, generally speaking, profound • l,f„ ch/ • S ° me£lmes miaute and envious, hut 
his characters of books have a varnen ^ 6 f fiowm S. diffuse and indefinite ; 
notions; his taste is correct hu^ tb ° Se Who seek for P recfee 
hut display a moderate decree of him'; ' ^ genera£ v£ews are not injudicious, 
Wer, an ^raordinaryw^rT ” ™>rk H 

literature in its ft* both ancient and mode™ 

* > y parts, with little assistance from any 
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former publication of the kind. It is far better known on the Continent than in 
England, where I have not frequently seen it quoted ; nor do I believe it is com- 
mon iu our private libraries. 

A few years after the appearance of the first volumes of Andrfcs, some of the 
most eminent among the learned of Germany projected a universal history of 
modem art3 and sciences on a much larger scale. Each single province, out of 
eleven, was deemed sufficient for the labours of one man, if they were to be 
minute and exhaustive of the subject : among others, Boufcorwck undertook 
poetry and polite letters ; Buhle speculative philosophy ; Kastner the mathema- 
tical sciences; Sprcngel anatomy and medicine; Hccrcn classical philology. 
The general survey of the whole seems to have been assigned to Eichhom. So 
vast a scheme was not fully executed ; but we owo to it some standard works, to 
which I have been considerably indebted. Eichhorn published, in 1796 and 1799, 
two volumes, intended as the beginning of a General History of the Cultivation 
and Literature of modern Europe, from tho twelfth to the eighteenth century. 
But he did not confine himself within the remoter limit ; and his second volume, 
especially, expatiates on the dark ages that succeeded the fall of the Roman em- 
pire, In consequence, perhaps, of this diffuseness, and also of the abandonment, 
for some reason with which I am unacquainted, of a large portion of tho original 
undertaking, Eichhom prosecuted this work no farther in its original form. But, 
altering slightly its title, he published, some years afterwards, an independent 
universal 11 History of Literature *' from the earliest ages to his own. This is 
comprised in six volumes, the first having appeared in 1803, tho last in 1811. 

The execution of these volumes is very unequal, Eichhorn was conversant 
with oriental, with theological literature, especially of his own country* and in 
general with that contained in the Latin language. But ho seems to have been 
slightly acquainted with that of the modem languages, and with most branches 
of science. He is more specific, more chronological, moro methodical in his dis- 
tribution than Andres : bis reach of knowledge, on tho other hand, is less com- 
prehensive ; and though I could praise neither highly for cloquonce, for taste, or 
for philosophy, I should incline to give tho preference in all these to tho Spanish 
Jesuit. But the qualities abovo mentioned render Eichhom, on the whole, moro 
satisfactory to the student. 

- These arc tho only works, ns far as I know, which deserve tho name of general 
histories of literature, embracing all subjects, all ages, and all nations. I£ thero 
arc others, they must, I conceive, be too superficial to demand attention. But in 
one country of Europe, and only in one, wo find a national history so comprehen- 
sive as to leave uncommemorated no part of its literary labour. This was fust 
executed by Tiraboschi, a Jesuit born at Bergamo, and, in his later years, librarian 
of tho Duke of Modena, in twelve volumes quarto : I have used tho edition pub- 
lished at Rome in 1783. It descends to tho close of tho seventeenth century. In 
full and clear exposition, iu minute and exact investigation of facts, Tiraboschi 
has fow suporiors ; and such is his good sense in criticism, that wo must regret 
tho sparing use he 1ms made of it. But tho principal objeofc of Tiraboschi was 
biography. A writer of inferior reputation, Corniani, in his Secoli della littera- 
tura Italiana dope il suo risorgiinonto (Brescia, 9 vols., 1801 — ISIS)* has gone 
more closely to an appreciation of the numerous writers whom he passes in review 
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' m , , h mpt Uod is biographical, to P™ 3 silently tlm 
before our eyes. Tliongb 1« historians. Corninni is not 

«««» ^ i» % ««w h «* k» r . t. w to * 

vantage of following Tirabosohi; and could not so well, without his vA. to%o 
gone over a portion of the ground, including in his scheme as ho did, the Latm 
toning of Italy ; hut lie was very conversant with the nature literature o the 
language, and has, not a little prolixly, doubtless, but very usefully, remleicd 
much of easy access to Europe, which must have been sought in scarce volumes, 
and was, in fact, known by name to a small part of the world. Ihc Italians are 
ungrateful If they deny their obligations to Gingu6n6. 

France has, I believe, no work of any sort, even an indifferent one, on tUo uni- 
versal history of her own literature ; nor can we claim for ourselves a single at- 
tempt of the most superficial kind. Warton’s History of Poetry contains much 
that bears on our general learning ; hut it leaves us about the accession of 
Elizabeth. 

Far more has bceu accomplished in. the history of particular departments of 
literature. In the general history of philosophy, omitting a few older writers, 
Brucker deserves to lead the way. There has been, of lato years, some disposition 
to depreciate his laborious performance, os not sufficiently imbued with a meta- 
physical spirit, and as not rendering, with clearness and truth, the tenets of the 
philosophers whom he exhibits. But the Germany of 1744 was not the Germany 
of Kant and Fichte; and possibly Brucker may not have proved the worse 
historian for haring known little of recent theories. The latter objection is more 
materal ; in some instances ho seems to me not quite equal to his subject, But, 
upon the whole, he is of eminent usefulness ; copious in his extracts, impartial 
and candid in his judgments, 

In the next age after Brucker, the great fondness of the German learned both 
ior historical and philosophical investigation produced more works of tins class 
than I know by name, and many more than I have read. The most celebrated,* 
pci haps, is that of Tenoemann ; but of which I only know the abridgment, trans- 
lated into French by iL Victor Cousin, with the title Manuel do VHistoirc do 
hilosophio. Bnhle, one of the society above mentioned, whose focus was at 
ottmgeu, contributed his share to their scheme in a History of Philosophy from 
tho revival of letters. This I have employed through the French translation In 
« volumes. Buhl* like Teoueraann, has very evident obligations to Brucker; 

ridcrable^ ^ *** eX ^ n ^ ve * an ^ philosophical acuteness not incon- 

w^in t^eke^T^ Md olo<1Qctlcc > OT fine writing, was published by Bouter- 
^'\^.P«ts which relate to his o wn country, 

ny JT T ° f 086 ^ mc «■» *■ »* Many X 

votk wrilLot LIT T the LitttertOT0 d « Midi, by 1L Sismondi ; a 

and succeeding in all that itseeSf^^ ^ WWA disUn 2 uishes «» author, 
t seeks to give— a pleasing and popular, yet not super- 
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ficial or unsatisfactory, account of the best authors in the southern languages. 
We have nothing historical as to our own poetry but the prolix volumes of 
Warton. They have obtained, in my opinion, full as much credit as they de- 
serve. Without depreciating a book in which so much may be found and which 
lias been so great a favourite with tho. literary part of the public, it may be ob- 
served that its errors as to fact, especially in names and dates, arc extraordinarily 
frequent, and that the criticism, in points of taste, is not of a very superior kind. 

Hcereu undertook the histoiy of classical literature— a great desideratum, 
which no one had attempted to supply. But, unfortunately, he has only given an 
introduction, carrying us down to tho close of the fourteenth century, and a history 
of the fifteenth. These arc so good, that we must much lament the want of the 
rest ; especially as I am aware of nothing to fill up the vacuity. Eichhorn, how* 
ever, is here of considerable use. 

In the history ofaiiathematical science, I have had recourse chiefly toMonfcucJa 
and, as far as he conducts us, to Kiistncr, whose catalogue and analysis of mathe- 
matical works is far more complete, hut his own observations less perspicuous and 
philosophical. Portal’s History of Anatomy, and some other books, to which I 
.have always referred, and which it might be tedious to enumerate, have enabled 
mo to fill a few pages with what I could not be expected to give from any original 
research. But several branches of literature, using the word, as I generally do, 
in the most general sense for the knowledge imparted tlirough books, are as yet 
deficient in anything that approaches to a rcnl histoiy of their progress. 

The materials of literary history must alwaj's bo derived in great measure from 
biographical collections, those especially which intermix a certain portion oi 
criticism with mere facts. There are some, indeed, which are almost entirely of 
this 'description. Adrian Baillet, in life Jugcmcns desSfavans, published in 10S5, 
endeavoured to collect the suffrages of former critics on the merits of all past 
authors. His design was only executed in a small part, and hardly extends be- 
yond grammarians, translators, and poets ; tlie latter but imperfectly. Baillet 
gives his quotations in French, and sometimes mingles enough of his own to raise 
him above a mere compiler, and to have drawn down the animosity of some con- 
temporaries. Sir Thomas Pope Blount is a perfectly unambitious writer of the 
same class. His Censura Celebriorum Autorum, published in 1690, contains 
nothing of his own, excopt a fow short dates of each author’s life, but diligently 
brings together the testimonies of preceding critics. Blount omits no class, nor 
any ago ; his arrangement is nearly clironological, and leads the reader from the # 
earliest records of literature to Iiis own time. Tho polite writers of modern 
Europe, and the men of science, do not receive their full share of attention ; 
‘but this volume, though not, I think, much in request at present, is a very con- 
venient accession to any scholar’s library. 

Bayle’s Dictionary, published in 1C97, seems at first sight an inexhaustible 
magazine of literary histoiy. Those who are conversant with it know^that it fre- 
quently disappoints their curiosity ; names of great eminence are sought in vain, 
or are very slightly treated ; tho reader is lost in episodical notes, perpetually 
frivoloub. and disgusted with an author who turns away at every moment from 
what is truly interesting to some idlo dispute of liis own time, or some contemp- 
tible indecency. Yet the numerous quotations contained in Baylo, the miscollan- 
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eons copiousness of his erudition, ns well as the good sense and acuteness ho can 
always display when it is his inclination to do so, tender his Dictionary of great 
value, though, I think, chiefly to those who have made a tolerable progress in 
general literature 

The title of a later work by P£re ISfceron, M&noires Pour Snrvir h PHistoirc des 
Hommes Ulugfcrcs doU R<$publiqne des Lettrcs, avee un Catalogue Raisonn 6 del curs 
Outrages, in forty-three volumes 12mo, published at Paris from 1727 to 1743, an- 
nounces something rather dificieut from wb/jfc it contains. The number of * ‘ illus- 
trious meu n recorded by Niceron ia about 1C00, chiefly of the sixteenth mid 
seventeenth centuries. The names, as may ho anticipated, arc frequently very 
insignificant ; and, in return, not a few of real cminenco, especially when Pro- 


testaut* and, aboro all, English, are overlooked, or erroneously mentioned, jNTo 
kind of arrangement is observed ; it is utterly impossible to conjecture in what 
volume of Xlceraa any article will be discovered. A succinct biography, though 
fuller than the mere dates of Blount, is followed by short judgments on the 
author s works, and by a catalogue of them far more copious, at least, than had 
been given by any preceding bibliographer. It is a work of much utility,* but 
the more valuable parts bare been transfused into later publications. 

The English Biographical Dictionary was first published in 1761. I speak of 

this edition witl, some regard from its having been the companion of many youth- 

atJr?/ I?? I' ” Bwt iD its gcnera} It is sometimes 

« o irch ; but I suspect that Beathcoto had more to do with it. After 

:^rrf n e " largem<?nts > aneditiott of this Dictionary was published in 

b >’ AIexamlcr Chalmers, whose name it 
the magnitude of”’ t, ^ T” iras “ man of vel T sender powers, relatively to 
mattera offset and? b ™ai but h “ ,ife had beeu rawed in collecting small 
tos bill! ? mB6h 0t ^^dtoButish biography He 
retched aathoriti^ntr f « 7*' j»*P«fein»t names, and quotes the most 
pardonable than those of omh • ° ** ** ° f CXC6SS ’ “ snch co,loc tions, arc more 
Dictionary, especially « s to ™ CaW1 ° t ^ tb ° VaU,C ° f his B ^pbical 

hands of foreigners. ** cmmh T* whloh has not fared well at tlm 

merit, i,th e Bi^ y phle 0 uXeLei 7? bnt mwe Anguished in 

Portion of the article, contained fa T* ftPP<mdC<1 * * 

abihty and erudition it disulavs ti,„ • , , ° voh,mcs - «o vouehere for the 
formats ; and we are sometimes ^ ?***’ lmic ^ Equality in the per- ' 

had a right to expect most EunlUh literaf f * superfic * al noticc ‘where we 
had been usual on the Continent and -,vTf’ tbm,gh more “"Pfr treated than 
Ynrtoous volumes, is fa benCfit ° f V* 1 "* contom^ 

especially, a re p aS6ed 0ver ° )ated s our chief theological Wri 102*3, 

“ redundancy 0 f modern French names ' 0n tUo «*&« hand, 
scare y and insignificantly been conneet&d ft’ ttbove a ^» who have, even ob- 
* f U tj a 5t lK “ 0 , which is evid eyt f - h th ° I,istel 7 0 f the Involution j 
r oW. But I must speak respcctS i 8 , *"* itt the ^P^cntary 
Without which, t0 Which *' — so much, and 

I lH m ber ® characterise several tlle pKSeat 

«ksof more limited biography ; among 
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which arc the Bibliotheca Ilispana Kovn of Antonio, the Biograpliia Britannica, 
tho Bibliothfcquo l'ranfaiso of Goujet ; still less is there time to enumerate par- 
ticular live?, or those histories which relate to short periods, among tho sources of 
literary knowledge. It will he presumed, and will appear by my references, 
that I have employed such of them as came within my reach. But I nm sensible 
that, iu the great multiplicity of books of this kiud, and especially in their pro- 
digious increase on the Continent of lute years, many have been overlooked from 
which I might have improved these volumes. The press is indeed so active, that 
no year passes without accessions to our knowledge, even historically considered 
upon some of the multifarious subjects which the present volumes embrace. An 
author who waits till all requisite materials are accumulated to his hands, is but 
watching tho stream that will run on for over ; and though I am fully sensible 
that I could have much improved what is now offered to the public by keeping it 
back for a longer time, I should but then have had to lament the impossibility of 
exhausting my subject. Epoiei, the modest phrase of the Grecian sculptors, but 
expresses the imperfection that attaches to ever}' work of literary industry or of 
philosophical investigation. But I have other warnings to bind np my sheaves 
while I may*— my own advancing years, and the gathering in the heavens. ' 

I have quoted, to my recollection, no passage which 1 have not seen in its own 
place $ though I may possibly have transcribed in some instances, for the sake of 
convenience, from a secondary authority. Without censuring those who suppicss 
the immediate source of their quotations, I may justly say that in nothing I have 
given to tho public has it been piactisecl by myself. But I have now and then 
inserted in the text characters of books that I have not read, on tho faith of my 
guides ; and it may be the ease that intimation of this has not becu always gh cn 
to the reader. 

It is very Hkctv that omissions, not, I trust, of great consequence, will be de- 
tected ; I might in fact say that I am already aware of them : but perhaps these 
will be candidly ascribed to tho numerous ramifications of the subject, and the 
necessity of writing in a different order from that in which tho pages arc printed. 
And I must add that rotnc omissions have been iutcntional : an accumulation of 
petty facts, and especially of names to which little is attached, fatigues unprofit- 
ably the attention ; and as this is very frequent in works that necessarily de- 
mand condensation, and cannot altogether he avoided, it was desirable to make 
some sacrifice in order to palliate the inconvenience. This will be found, among 
many other instances, in the account of the Italian learned of the fifteenth cen- 
tury where I might easily have doubled tho enumeration, but with little satis- 
faction to the reader. 

But, independently of such slight omissions, it will appear that a good deal is 
wanting in these volumes which some might expect in a history of literature. 
Such n history has ofton contained so largo a proportion of biography, that a work 
in which it appears very scantily, or hardly at all, may seem deficient in neces- 
sary information. It might bo replied, that tho limits to which I have confined 
myself, and beyond which it is not easy perhaps in tho present ago to obtain 
readers, would not admit to this extension 5 but I may add, that any biography 
of tho authors of these centuries, which Is not servilely compiled from a few 
known books of that class, must be far too immense on undertaking for one man, 
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and besides its extent and difficulty, would have been particularly irksome to 
myself, from the waste of time, as I deem it, which an inquiry into trifling facta 
entails. I have more scruple about the omission of extiacts from some of the 
poets iind best writers in prose, without which they can he judged verv nnnntis* 
factorily : but in this also I have been influenced by an unwillingness to multiply 
my pages beyond a reasonable limit. But I have, in home instances at lei^t in 
the later periods, gone more largely into analysis of considerable works than has 
hitherto been usual. These aie not designed to setvo as complete abstracts or 
to supersede, instead of exciting, the reader s industry ; but I have felt tk t homo 
books of traditional reputation are less fully known than they de-erve. 

Some departments of hteuturo me parcel over, or initially touched. .Among 
the former arc books relating to particular arts, as agriculture or {Minting, or. to 
subjects of merely local interest, ns tho*c of English law. Among the Utter is 
the great and extensive portion of evoy library, tho historical Unless where 
history has been written with peculiar beauty of language, or philosophical spirit, 
hare genctaliy omitted all montiou of it: in our l^earehci after truth of fact. 
the number of books that po^css soma \ahic is exceedingly great, mid would 
occupy a disproportionate space m sue!, a general view of literature as (he 

ft wLIr’ aSH,> » i0aS0U ’ 1 ha '' C not fi ivc " itS *«“«**» “l«ro to theology. 

It were an nopcrtwenco to anticipate, for the sake of ol.vfatlttK the «<r,tbk* 

entrasm of the public winch has a tight to jmige, and for those ju^ncts l have 

not wish this to be MoJfahoS^) ° “ ^ that Tdo 

point of view it raust ofte ! l . « l^Ucnlar topics, in whirl, 

» • — - 
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1, Although the subject of these volumes 

Retrospect ot d ° CS not Com I u ollen(l tlw U ' 
learning la terary Iristoxy of Euiope, UR- 
middio use* tcrior to the commencement 
neccmiy. 0 £ ^j 1Q fifteenth century, a 
period as nearly coinciding as can be ex- 
pected in any arbitrary division of time, 
•with what is usually denominated tlio re- 
vival of letters, it appears necessary to pre- 
fix such a general retrospect of tho state of 
.knowledge for some preceding ages, as will 
illustrate its subsequent progress. In this, 
iliowcvor, the reader is not to expect a 
icgiilar history of medieval literature, 
which would be nothing less than the ex- 
tension of a scheme already, perhaps, too 
much beyond my powers of execution. 1 
2. Every one is well aware, that the 
loss oneandns establishment of the barba- 
tn faU of Roman riari nations on the ruins of 
empire. the Roman empire in tho 
West, was accompanied or followed by an 
1 The subject of the following chapter has 
been already treated by me in another work, 
the History of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
I have not thought it necessary to repeat all 
•that is there said : the reader, if ho is acquainted 
with those volumes, may consider the ensuing 
pages partly jm supplemental, and partly as cor- 
recting the former where they contain anything 
inconsistent. 


almost universal loss of that learning which 
had been accumulated in tho Latin and 
Gicdk languages, and which wo call an- 
cient or classical; a 1 evolution long pre- 
pax ed by the decline of taste and knowledge 
for several preceding ages, but accelerated 
by public calamities iu tho fifth century 
with overwhelming rapidity. The last of 
the ancients, and one who forms a link be- 
tween the classical period of literature and 
that of tlio Middle Ages, in which he was 
a favourite author, is Boe- Boethias-his 
thius, a man of fine genius, consolation of 
and interesting both fiom phllosophy ' 

I his character and his death. It is well 
j known, that, after filling the dignities of 
| Consul and Senator in tlio court of Tlico- 
} doric, lie fell a victim to the jealousy of a 
sovereign, from whose memory, in many 
respects glorious, the stain of that blood 
lias never been effaced. The Consolation 
of Philosophy, the chief work of Boethius, 
was written in his prison. Pew books are 
more striking from the circumstances of 
their production. Last of the classic 
writers, in stylo not impure, though dis- 
playing too lavishly that poetic exuberance 
which had distinguished the two or three 
preceding centuries, in elevation of senti- 
ment equal to auy of the philosophers, and 

A 
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mingling & CkvisUan smctiiy *i& 

from to Prison m the 

i,wan-likc tones of dying ol«l«e»oe.JJe 

philosophy tot ««** 
was soon required iu the snfiermg 
mol tetk. Qumehed m to **»<*» 
lamp to tod trimmed wtk a skilfal tond 
gave no more light; tto language «* Tnll> 
nnd Yirgtt $oon ceased to be spoken; atut 
mm ages were to pass awy, before 
learned diligence restored its purity, and 
the union of genius with imitation taught 
ft few mwlem writers to surpass in elo- 
quence the Infinity of Boethius. 

3. Tho downfall of learning nnd elo- 

Be.,M4«UM«t a . ft Z i . hB **?}]*[ 

t ei rftf g g fa itrtfc Boethius in ») 24 , was liicon 
«atttty. ceivably rapid. His con* 
temporary Cassiodorus, Isidore of SevUln 
and Marhanus Capella, the earliest, hut 
worst, of the three, by very indifferent 
compilations, and that encyclopedic method 
which Hccrcn observes to be an usual con- 
comitant of declining literature, super- 
seded the use of the great ancient writers, 
with whom, indeed, in the opinion of 
Meincrs, they were themselves acquainted 
only through similar productions of the 
fourth and fifth centuries. Isidore speaks 
of the rhetorical works of Cicero and 
Quintilian as too diffuse to bo read. 1 The 
authorities upon which they founded their 
scanty course of grammar, logic, and rhe% 
tone were chiefly obscure writers, no longer 
extant. But them selves became the oracles 


4 . This state of general ignorance toted, 
with no very sensible (hfEer- a portion re- 
enee, on a superficial view, 
for about five centimes, 
during which every sort of knowledge was* 
almost wholly confined to tho ecclesiastical 
order. But among them, though instances 
of gross ignorance weio exceedingly fre- 
quent, the necessity of preserving tho Latin 
language, in which the Scriptures, the 
canons, and other authorities of the church, 
and the regular liturgies, were written, and 
iu which alone the correspondence of tlicir 
well organised hierarchy could be conduct- 
ed, kept flowing, in the worst seasons, a 
slender hut living stream; and though, as- 
has been observed, no great diffeience may 
appear, on a superficial view, between tins 
seventh and eleventh centuries, it would 
easily be shown that, after the first pros- 
tration of learning, it was not long in giv- 
ing signs of germinating afresh, and that a 


o «* - „ - . 

very slow* and gradual improvement might 
be dated faithcr hack than is generally 
believed. 1 

5. Literature was assailed in its down- 
fall by enemies from within prejudices of 
as well as from without. A the clergy agointt 
prepossession agumst secular pwtane !***»&&* 
learning had taken hold of those ecclesias- 
tics who g&vc the tone to tho Test; it was- 
uicukated in the most extiavagant degree 
by Giegory I., the founder, in a great mea- 
sure, of the papal supremacy, and the chief 


of tha succeeding period, whcicin the 
tririum and quadrivmm, a course of seven 
sciences, introduced in the sixth cenfouy, 
were taught from* their jejune treatises, 2 


1 >lrincra, Vergldclmng^cr sltten, la, t 
mittelaUcrs mH denen Ofchrlmndct 

S^ols. Hanover, im VoUl p 333 £» 
hom, iUisemelnc Gcschfcbte.der Cuitur u 
Ltttcwtur, vol ii. p. go. Hecren, GeschW 
dc^ st util tun der cUs$i$cbcn iitteratur. G 
IhJgca, 1707 . These three boohs, with 1 
Mstoire latt&airo de la France, Brack 
History ot Philosophy, Turner's and Hem 
Histories of England, iforatorfa 43d BUj 
tition, TimVischi, and some few others \ 
appt» in the notes, ere mi chief 
Ues for the dork B ?ei B„t none, in a v 
ttort compass, is equal to the third discoi 
ofiTfcwy, in the 13th volume oi the 1' 
edition of Ids Ecclesiastical History 
* The trivlnm containtd gramme, io~ic 
Attorlc; the qnvlrivJmn, arithmetic geome 
Music, ami astroaomy os to these two It: 
tmmid to wslv. tto tnemon _ 

" Br «* to'iUur; Dn. T «a ***. Rj 

tot most oi these « ,**, , 


hardly taught at all. Tho arithmetic, for in- 
stance, of Casriodortw or Capclta is nothing but 
a few definitions mingled with superstitious* 
absurdities about the virtues of'ceitain num- 
bers and figures. JWeineis, li 339 . Kasfcner, 
Ges chi elite der htathematik, p. 8. v 

The arithmetic of Cassiodorus occupies littlfr 
more than tuo folio pages, and does wot con- 
tain one word of the common rules. The 
geometry is much the same; in two pages wo 
have some definitions and axioms, but nothing 
farther. Hfs logic is longer and better, extend- 
ing to sixteen folio pages. The grammar iff 
'ery short and trifling, the rhetoric the same. 

1 M. Guizot confirms me in a conclusion to 
uhicli I had previously ctane, that the seventh 
century is the «o<Hr of tho human mind in 
Europe, and th.it its movement in advance* 
began before the end of the nest, or, in other 
words, with Charlemagne. Hist de 3 a Civilisa- 
tion en Prance, ii. 345. A notion probably is 
curfent in England, on tho authority of tho 
older writers, such as Cave or Robertson, that 
the greatest darkness was later ; which is trad 
as to England itself. It was in the seventh 
century that tho barbarians were first tempted 
to enter tho church, and obtain bishoprics, 
which had, in the first ago after their invasion, 
been reserved to Homans. JFlcury, p. 18 .* 
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authority in the clark ages; 1 it is even 
found in Alcuili, to whom so much is due, 
and it gave way very gradually in the re- 
vival of literature* In some of the monas- 
tic foundations, especially in that of 
Isidore, though himself a man of consider- 
able learning, the perusal of heathen 
authors was prohibited. Fortunately 
Benedict, whose order became the most 
widely diffused, while ho enjoined his 
brethren to read, copy, and collect .books, 
was silent as to their nature, concluding, 
probably, that they would be wholly re- 
ligious. This, in course of time, became the 
means of preserving and multiplying classi- 
cal manuscripts. 2 

G. If, however, tlio prejudices of the 
ThdrtairfttlBw clergy stood in the way of 
in preserving It. wrhat wo more esteem than 
they did, the study of philological litera- 
ture, it is never to bo forgotten, that but 
for them the records of that very literature 
would have perished* If they had been 
less tenacious of their Latin liturgy, of the 
vulgato translation of Scripture, and of the 
authority of the fathers, it is very doubtful 
whether less superstition would have grown 
up, hut we cannot hesitate to pronounce, 
that all grammatical learning would have 
been laid aside. The influence of the 
church upon learning, partly favourable, 
partly the reverse, forms the subject of 
Eichhom’s second volume ; whoso compre- 
hensive views and well directed erudition, 
as well as his position in a great protestant 
university, give much weight to his testi- 
mony. But wo should remember also, ; 
that it is, a$ it wore, by striking a balance 
that we come to this result ; and that* in 
many respects, the clergy counteracted that 
progress of improvement which, in others, 
may bo ascribed to their exertions. 

7. It is not unjust to claim for these 
Firct appear- islands the honour of having 

wacos of reviving f irs fc withstood the dominant 
learning intro- . t , _ , ,, 

Una fmd Eng- ignorance, and even led the 
Und, way in tho restoration of 
knowledge. As early as tho sixth century, 
a little glimmer of light was perceptible in 
tbo Irish monasteries; and in tho next, 

l Gregory has been often charged, on tho au- 
thority of a passago In John of Salisbury, with 
having burned a library of heathen authors 
Ho has been warmly defended by Tiraboschi, 
iii. 102. Even tf tho assertion of our country, 
man were more positive, ho is of too Into an ago 
to demand much credit. Eichhorn, however, - 
produces vehement expressions of Gregorys dis- 
regard for learning, and even for the observance 
of grammatical rules, It 413. 

e Hcercn, pi 55>. Eicbhorn, ii. 11, 12, 40, 40, 
CO, 


when France and Italy had sunk in deeper 
ignorance, they stood, not quite where na- 
tional prejudice lias sometimes placed 
them, but certainly in a very respectable 
position. 1 That island both drew students 
from the Continent, and sent forth men of 
comparative eminence into its schools and 
churches; I do not find, however, that 
they contributed much to the advance of 
secular, and especially of grammatical 
learning. Tins is rather due to England, 
and to tho happy influence of Theodore, 
our first primate, an Asiatic Greek by 
birth, sent hither by tho pope in G68, 
through whom and his companion Adrian, 
some knowledge of tho Latin and eveu 
Greek languages was propagated in tho 
Anglo-Saxon church. The Venerable 
Bede, as ho was afterwards styled, early 
in tho eighth century, surpasses every 
other name of our ancient literary annals ; 
and, though little more than a diligent 
compiler from older writers, may perhaps 
be reckoned superior to any man the world 
(so low had tho east sunk like the west) 
then possessed. A desire of knowledge 
grew up; tho school of York, somewhat 
; later, became respectable, before any liberal 
education had been established in France ; 
and from this came Alcuin, a man fully 
equal to Bede in ability, though not, pro- 
bably, in erudition. 2 By his assistance, and 
that of one or two Italians, Charlemagne 
laid in his vast dominions the foundations 
of learning, according to the standard of 
that age, which dispelled, at least for a 
time, some part of the gross ignorance 
wherein his empire had been enveloped.® 

S. The praise of having originally estab- 
lished schools belongs to Few schools bo- 
some bishops and abbots of fore tbo ago of 
the sixth century. They CSar!ca3sne 
came in place of the imperial schools over- 
thrown by the barbarians. 4 In the down- 
fall of that temporal dominion, a spiritual 

1 Eichhorn, ii. 170, 18S Sec also the first 
volume of Sroore’s History of Ireland, where tho 
claims of his country arc stated fat oiuably, and 
with much learning and industry, but not with 
extravagant partiality. 

2 Eichhorn, ii 18S, 207, 2G3 Hist Litt de 
la Franco, vols. iii. and hr. Henry’s History of 
England, vol. iv. Turner’s History of Anglo- 
Saxons. Ho one, however, has spoken so highly 
or so fully of Alenin’s merits as VL Guizot in 
his Hlstoire do la Civilisation ea Franco, vot ii. 
p. 344— 3S3. 

3 Besides the above authors, see, for the 
merits of Charlemagne ns a restorer of letters, 
his Life by Gafllard, and Andr&, Origine, &c., 
della Littcratura, !. 1C5, 

4 Elchhom, ii. 5, 46. Guizot (vol. Ii. p. H6) 
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that they peem to tis stilt moro deficient vicious rhetoric which had long overspread 
Waatofpsnius in native, than in acquired the latinity of tho empire.* 
in the dark ages, ability. The mcro ignorance 13. It might naturally he asked, whether 
of letters has sometimes been a little exag- fancy and feeling veto ex- Deactency ©t 
grntctl, and admits of certain qualified* tinct among the people, poetical talent, 
tiems ; hut a tameness and mediocrity, a though a false taste might reign in the 
servile habit of merely compiling from t pj eurj ^ i | atM j Trotei&me Discoura 

o tliers, runs tlirough the writers of these ^ ln vo] s1iJ ^ p c Turner’s History of Eng- 
centuries. It is not only that much was j anc j i j v , jsy t and History of Anglo-Saxons, HI. 
lost, but that there was nothing to com- 403. It is sufficient to look at any extracts 
pgnsate for it ; nothing of original genius from these writers of the dark ages to sco tho 
in tho province of imagination; and but Justice of this censure. Fletuy, at thocondu- 

two extraordinary men, Scotus Erigeua 8ion 1 ?!, Ws ««cUct,l thirdmBcoursc Jnstfrwtd 
, ~ J candidly apologises for these five ages, as not 

nnd Gcrliert, may be said to stand out MUolly acstitwte of lca rrttnsr. nua far tes, of vtr- 
from the crowd m literature and piiuo- ^ c> They havo been, ho says, outrageously 
Fophy. It must be added, as to the former, depreciated by the humanists of tho sixteenth 
that his writings contain, at least in such century, who thought good Latin superior to 
extracts as I have seen, unintelligible rhap- every thing else; and by protestant writers, 
Bodies of mysticism, in which, peihapSj he who laid tho comqptlons of tho church on its 
should not even have tho credit of origin- ignorance, let there is an opposite extreme 
»«*■ Mom, ta™m, tel..:, *mi 21“ 

praise on Scotus ; and the modem histor- 
ians of philo e ophy treat him with respect. 1 
12. It would be a strange hypothesis, 

Prevalence c? that no man endowed with 
fcwj mt*. superior gifts of nature lived 
in so many ages. Though the pauses of 


commonplaces of superficial writers sometimes 
run ; nn estimation of men by their rriafitc 
superiority above their own times, so as to for- 
got thdr position in comparison with a fixed 
standard. 

An eminent living writer, who has carried the 
philosophy of history, perhaps, as far as any 

her fertility in these high endowments arc I otller * 5ia3 Iat ^ y endeavoured, at considerable 

1 length, to vindicate In some meosnro tho intel- 
lectual character of this period (Gulrot, vol. 
ii. p. 1E3— 221.) It Is with reluctance that I 


moro considerable, I am disposed to think, 
that any previous calculation of prdbabil 
ities would load us to anticipate, we could 
not embrace bo extreme a paradox. Of 
military skill, indeed, and civil prudence, 
we arc not now speaking. But, though no 
man appeared of genius sufficient to but at 


ever differ from M. Guizot ; but tho passages 
adduced by him, {especially If we exclude those 
of tho fifth ccnturj, the poems of A\itus, and 
the homilies of Ctusarius,) do not appear ade- 
quate to redeem tho ago by any signs of genius 



n happier condition of literature, would 
havo been its legitimate pride. Wo per 
ceivc, therefore, in tho deficiencies of these 
writers, tho effect which an oblivion of 
good modolfl, and the prevalence of a fake 
standard of merit, may pioduce in repiess- 
ing the natural vigour of the mind. Their 
*tylc, where they aim at eloquence, is in- 
flated and redundant, formed upon the 
model of the later fathers, whom they 
chiefly read; a feeble imitation of that 

1 Extracts from .Tohn Scotus Erigena will he 
found in Brnckor, Hist. Philoxophto. xob ill. p« 
010; in Mclncrs, if. 373; or more fully, in Tur- 
ner’s HMoiy of England, vol. 1, 4 17, and Guizot, 
Hist, de la Civilisation en Prance, ill. 137, 178. 
Tho rimder way con suit also Buhle, Tcwicmann, 
and tho article on Thomas Aquinas in tho 
Encyclopedia Metropolitan.*!, ascribed io Hr, 
Hampden. But, perhaps, Sir. Turner is tlio 
only one of them who has seen, or at least read 
tho metaphysical treat iso of John Scotus, en- 
titled Ho Divlslono Xatawo, in which alon6 wo 
find his philosophy. It Is very rare out of 
England. 


or tho power of expressing moral emotions, os 
well as relating facts, with some warmth and 
energy'. Tho legends of Faints, an extensive 
though quite neglected portion of the literature 
of the dark ages, to which M. Gulrot has lmd 
the merit of directing our attention, tuny prob- 
ably contain many passages, like those he ban 
quoted, which will ho read with interest ; and 
It Is no moro than justice, that ho has given 
them In French, rather than in that half-barba- 
rous Latin, which, though not essential to the 
author*# mind, not or falls, like an unbecoming 
dress, to show the gifts of nature at a disadvan- 
tage. But the questions still recur : Is this tn 
Itself excellent? ’Would it indicate, whoever 
we should meet with it, powers of a high order? 
Bo we not make a tacit allowance in reading it, 
and that very largely, for tho mean condition 
in which wo know tho human mind to base 
been x»laced nt the period ? Does it instruct us, 
or give us pleasuie? 

In what M, Guizot 1ms said of tho moral in- 
fluence of these legends, in harmonising a law- 
less barbarian race (p. 157), I should be sorry 
not to concur: H is a striking instance of that 
candid and catholic spirit with which he lias 
always treated tho mcdlroval church. 
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cloister. Yet it is here that wo find the 
jnosfc remarkaMo deficiency, and could ap- 
peal scarce to the vaguest tradition, or the 
most doubtful fragment, in witness of any 
poetical talent worthy of notice, except a 
very little in tho Teutonic languages. The 
Anglo-Saxon poetry has occasionally a wild 
spirit, rather impressive, though it is often 
turgid and always rude. Tho Scandina- 
vian, such ns the well-known song of Reg* 
nor Lodbrog, if that he m old ns the period 
before us, which is now denied, displays a 
still more poetical character. Some of the 
earliest German poetry, tho song on tho 
victory of Louis III. over tho Normans in 
683, and, still more, tho poem in praise of 
Hanno, arohbishop of Cologne, who died in 
1075, are warmly oxtollcd by Herder mid 
Bouterwck.i In the Latin veiso of these 
centuries, wo find, at best, a few lines 
among many, which show the author to 
have caught something of a classical htylo : 
the far greater portion is vciy bad. 8 
14. Tho very imperfect state of language, 
imperfect itatB os an instrument of Tefined 
ofiangwso may thought, in tho transition of 

account for this ^ ft l0 p , jenc j I} (Jjs- 

tilian, and Italian tongues, seems the best 
means of accounting in any satisfactory 1 
manner for this stagnation of the poetical 
faculties. Tho delicacy that distinguishes 
in words the shades of sentiment, the graco 
that brings them to tho soul of the reader 
with tho charm of novelty united to clear- 
ness, could not bo attainable in a coloquial 
joigon, the offspring of ignorance, and in- 
iieferminato possibly in its forms, which 


those who possessed any superiority of 
education would endeavour to avoid. AVo 
shall soon have occasion to advert again to 
this subject. 

15. At tho beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, we enter upon a how At 

division in the literary his- beginning of 
tory of Europe. From this CCT3tnr r* 

[ tirao wo may deduce n lino of men, con- 
spicuous, according to tho standard of 
their times, in different walks of intel- 
lectual pursuit, and tho commencement of 
an interesting period, tho later Middle 
Ages; in which, though ignorance was very 
far from being cleared away, tho natural 
powers of the mind were developed in con- 
siderable activity. IVc slmll point out 
separately tho most important circnm- 
stances of this progress; not UMar _ drton . 
all of them concurrent in »t*s>c w pro- 

efficacy -with each other, for *”** 0/ Jrarnta®. 
they were sometimes opposed, but nil tend* 
ing to arouse Kuropo from indolence, and 
to fix its attention on literature. These 
arc, 1st. The institution of universities, 
and the methods pursued in them : 2d, 
The cultivation of the modem languages, 
followed by the multiplication of boohs 
and the extension of the art of writing: 3d. 
The investigation of the Homan law •. And 
I lastly, the return to the study of the Latin 
language in Us ancient models of purity. 
We shall thus come down to tho fifteenth 
century, and judge better of wliat is meant 
by the revival of letters, when we appre- 
hend with more exactness their previous 
condition. 


i Herder, Zenstrentc Blatter, vol. v. n let) 
JSi. Hetasins, Ichrlmdi dcr Dcutschen Sprach- 
~ l r - 29 Boutorwek Gesclitchto 
Th» wl° n , nd ® Crcd!ambcIt . Wt lx p. rs, 82 

sS tin ”i “aT 1 0bCraCW tea 
wcrk ffio unstcrblichkclt, says tho 
after critic. One might raise a Question as to 
the capacity o! an anonymous author to possess 
immorta! fame Nothing equal 

is^Z? /“ tbe eMlfcr German poctljn 

bntM r“ rins ot ao{ rtthZZitl 
rl f, , P T rasdM,n e : the dialect fastlii 
calbtt !° S ™ bla J , \ ffeulcr 


tIU veramers to have 

JS M. 

sheim, has, perW^ “ bbesj ot Ga nder. 

among these Latin Mole ° R ,f “ C,t M P«tatton 

<*ntni7, sacred comm i t S . bo 1 T ‘ ro!o .l« the tenth 

aasSSrFSKa 


.... « Uio variovinginn schools it 
doubtful whether wo can ,M rf . , .. 
rociton ono at r nr is; and «tnivm»rof 
though there aru koitio traces raris. 

of publio insti notion in that city about tli 
end of the ninth ccntury.it is not ccitai 
that we can assume it to be moro undent 
for two hundred years more, indeed, i 
can only be said, that some persons an non 
to have come to Pam for tho W oto, c 

,„?. y -^ 1 f.. COlnmci,ccn,cnt of this famou 

wuversUj- Uketliatof Oxford, lias no lt 
ft. ^ i? U °T ils first «putatiou t 

3£SZ2£S* t ‘'r+-* 

odsof treating^ 

subjects: one ilmh nt u Kwtatutwn. 
fafbrn* 0t the ^etaoBdenco 

iatucrs, who bmlt them on of theology. 

scripture, illustrated nnd interpreted V 

cWh. « m f i0m ^decisions of tin 
huroh, the other, which is said by th< 

1 Crovicr, i. is_7c. 
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Benedictines of St. Mrmr to have grown tip 
about the century (though Moriiaiu 
sccra* to refer it to the MXth) f UMtig the 
fathers them* cl ve*, that is the chief writers 
<>f the first fix hundred yeai«, who appear 
now to have acquired that distinctive title 
of honour, as authority, conjointly with 
scripture and ecclesiastical determinations, 
hy means of extracts or cotnjwruls of thiir 
writings. Hcuce nlxuifc this time wo find 
more frequent instance* of a practice 
which had begun before— that of publish* 
dug Lcci commune* or Cutsncc jvitrum, 
being only digested extra ct 4 * from the 
-authorities under systematic heads. 1 Both 
the*e methods were usually called positive 
theology. 

IS. The scholar ic theology was a third 
Stb*!*rtie ritfk- method; it wax in its 
tvrbj : its crfc&i. n v *ral principle, an alli- 
ance between faith and iea*on ; an endenv- j 
our to arrange tho orthodox tor? tern of tlio 
church, such ns authority Imd made it, ac- 
cording to the rules nnd methods of flic 
Aridotdian dialectics and rnmetimcMipon 
premises mpplied by inctnphyrical reason- 
ing. Dnufranc and Anselm made much 
u«*j of this method in the con trover*? with 
IkroiRvrax to trauhubstanthtion ; though 
they did not carry it ro far ns their euc- 
in the next cental?,* Tho i.chol- 
a*dic philosophy wtns chiefly to ho 
dhimguifed from this th^logy by a larger 
infusion of metaphysical reasoning, or hy 
it* occasional inquiries into subjects not 

i Vbmry, 3mc dUcotir*. p t 4 B. (Hist. Bede*, 
vfil. xlll, 12mo cd ) Hist. Utt de h France vii. 
147. Moshclm, In Cent. si. et po?t, Mwiaorf, 
Antlchli% Italians, <H««m jdlH. p. CIO In this 
dtocrlatlftn, It may Ik* observed hy the way, 
Muratori rives the important fragmented Caln« t 
a Homan preshj ter licforc the end of the second 
century* on the canon of the Xcw Testament, 
which has mt hern quoted, as far as 7 know, 
by any Dnglbh writer, nor, which Is more re- 
in art aide, hy Michncli*. It will l>o found In 
TIchhorn. BlnlcUtmg In das Xcuo Testament, 
Iv. 35, Tilt* Latlnity is very Indifferent for the 
second century; jet It cannot he much biter, 
and may possibly be suspected of being a trans- 
lation from n Greek orf glnal. 

Upon this great change In the theology of the 
church, which consisted principally in establish- 
ing the authority of ilio fathers, the reader may 
cee M. Guizot, Hist, do la Clvilhation, Hi 121. 
There reem to be but two muses for this ; the 
One, a consciousness of Ignorance and Inferiority 
to men of so much talent as Arfgmlln and a few 
others ; the other, a constantly growing jealousy 
of the frto cxcrcfro of mson, and a determina- 
tion to keep up unity of doctrine 
3 Hist. MU. dc la Trance, uW supra* Tennc- 
mnmi, Manuel do PH 1st, do la Philosophic, i, 
3Ji Crcricr, I.JOO. Andres, II. 15. 


immediately related to revealed articles of 
faith. 1 Tito origin of tills philosophy, fixed 
hyBuliIo and Tennemnnn in the ninth cen- 
tury, or flic ngc of Scotust Engeim, 1ms 
been brought down by Tiedemann, Meiu- 
erx, and Hampden, 15 so low as the thir- 
teenth. But Boscelin of 
t'oinpiegne, a little before *°* c 

1100, may he accounted so far the founder 
of the schoolmen, that the great celebrity 
[ of their deputations nnd the rapid in- 
j crease of students is to be traced to the 
! influence of his theories, though we have 
no proof that lie ever taught at Fans, 

1 X Jesuit of tho sixteenth century thus 
shortly and clearly distinguishes the positive 
from the rcbol»*tic t and both from natural or 
inetnphyrlcal theology. At nos thcologlam 
scho?a«tfcini d/eirnus quas ccrtlori methodo et 
ratlontlms imprimis cx dlrina scriptura ac tra- 
dltionUms sou decrctls jutrum in concillls 
defimtls veritatem emit, ac dtscutlcndo com- 
probit. Quod cum In rcholls pnodpue argu- 
mcntatulo comparctur, Id nomcn sortlta esL 
Qtnmohrem dlifcrt a potltha tbeologia, non ro 
Ftd nmdo, qncwndmodmn Item alia ratlono non 
est uadoin cum uatumll thcologia, quo nonuno 
phf!o*ophi xnef nphysleen nomlnarunt Positive 
IgUur non ita res dlqmtandas proponlt, sed pajno 
senteutiam ratam ct flrmatu ponit, pn»*dpue In 
pietatem Ineumhens. Verrathr autem ct tjm 
In cxpUcationo Bcriptura; tacno, traditionum. 
cottcliiorum ct sanctorum patrum. Xatumlis 
jHimi tficologla Del natnram per lmtunc argu- 
menta et ratlones Imjufrlt, cum bupcriiaturuhs, 
quam echolasticam dlcimus, Del ejusdem natu- 
ratu, vim, proprlctatcs, ewterasquo res rflvinas 
per ca prindpla vestignt, qurn sunt hominibus 
revdata dlvinitas. Posscvin, Bibliotheca Se- 
lects, 3. 3. c. i. 

Both po*itl\o and ediolnstic thcolo^ were 
much Indebted to Peter I*ombard, vhoso Liber 
Bcntcntiarum Is a digest of propositions ex- 
tracted from tho fathers, with no attempt to 
reconcile them. It was therefore a prodigious 
xnagnrine of arms for disputation. 

2 The first of these, according to Tcnnemann, 
begins the list of schoolmen with Hales; tho 
two latter agree In conferring that honour on 
Albcrins Magnus. Brnckcr inclines toBoscclin, 
and lias been* followed by others. It may bo 
added, that Tcnnemann divides tho scholastic 
philosophy Into four periods, uhlch Roscelin, 
Bales, Ockliam, and tho fitxteonth century 
terminate; and Buhle Into three, ending ulth 
Roscelin, Albert ns Magnus, and the sixteenth 
century. It Is evident, however, that, by be- 
ginning tbo scholastic scries with Roscelin, wo 
exclude Lan franc nnd even Anselm ; the latter 
of whom was certainly a deep metaphysician ; 
since to him we owe the subtle argument for 
tho existence of a Deity, which DesCartcs after- 
wards revived, Ruble, 679. This argument 
was answered at the time by one GauncJo ; so 
that metaphysical reasonings were not unknown 
in the eleventh century. Tcnnemann, 34 1: 
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Roscelin also, having been the first to re- J Mi 
vise the famous question as to the reality j t<h 
of universal ideas, marks, on every by* 
po thesis, a new era in the lu&tory of that 
philosophy. Tho principle of the school* 
men in their investigations was the expand- 
ing, developing, and if possible illustrating 
and clearing from objection, the doctrines 
of natural and revealed religion in n dia- 
lectical method and by dint of the subtlest 
jeasoning. The questions which wc deem 
altogether metaphysical, such as that con- 
cerning universal ideas, faecamo theological 
in their hands. 1 

10. Next in order of timo to Roscelin came 
Proems of who. William of Champcaux, who 
iMtlctea % la opened a school of logic at 

versify can only deduce the 
regular succession of its teachers from that 
time.* But his reputation was soon 
eclipsed, and his hearers drawn away by a 
moic potent magician, Peter Abelard, w lio 
taught in the schools of Paris in the second 
decade of the twelfth century. Wheuver 
1 elard retired, his fame and his disciples 
followed him ; in the solitary walls of the 
Paraclete, as in the thronged street* 0 f the 
cai ' lto l; 3 l thc impnho given was so 
powerful, thcfaKiaatum of a science vvljicli 
now appears arid and unproductive TO , t 0 
intense, that {rom thls timo for 

generations it continued to engage the 
most iutclligeat and active J'Pa* 
nbont tlie middle of the twelfth contZ 
10 words of t)ie Benedictines of St. 

» iKcty picture 0 t the iri!lT Phr ; *"* pIC5ents 
J-t-i nod “ , re!a ‘. l0a t0 

Transactions ot t?io Oo l(in»» ™. S a ' 50 ' !n tlie 
vil pp 20*47 H r/ ,„ m ^ en ACMlfttoy, ol. 

sketch of the 5fomwaIist C n in i Ct t> bUt 

? na »«Urt Control 

sttpcrflcwi. Dr 

“tour, end v, J J\, Lito of 



-«rop 0 j It#aa> , H(sft - 4 unercioptedlii 

o% EngBshman, W st or «►/ b *° s bcen the 
Unw, since tie reti M ) *! rescnt > so far a, J 

Penetrated fat into ZllltnZ " ho >>« 
Mr Shatou w < t es, ° “fcoinstt. 

***• Jn the fourth , oW i,. « h "» 60 »« 
Enehad. 'oltuneof hia Histoiyof 

: * <rf er, S. a. 

id 7 «T‘ U * doJ# ^'wn.volain Bbk^ 


Maur, to whom wo g\u* the Hbdoire Lit- 
torture do la France, was another Ailing y 
the number of {student# (hyptrboli cully 
speaking, as we must presume) excel diii^ 

, that of thocitireiis. TliU inliux of nebular* 
induced IMnUp Augustus, some time after- 
w-anl*, to enlargo the bmmdane* of the 
city ; and this again brought a froh har- 
vest of students, for whom, In the former 
limits, it had been difficult tofmil lodgings. 
Fans was called, us Rome had hern, tbo 
country of all the inhabitant** of the world, 
and wo way mid, n^. for very tUlftronfc 
reasons, it still claims to be. 1 

20, Colleges with endowments f«r poor 
scholnrssme founded in th<* Ve!»Ar 
Ivegintung of the thirteenth 
century, or torn hr /ore, nt Funs and 
liologim, ns they were ait mvarils nt 0 a font 
and Cambridge, by muni- 
ficcnt patrons of later-; 
charters incorporating flit* graduate* and 
indent* collect iwly under the naiim of 
wmcrdtfcs were granted by xnerrjgn/r, 
witli privileges perhaps tu* vsiviwm*, but 
such as indicAtuI the dnmity «f learning; 
and the countenance it racitvd. 2 It 
onghf, honour, to In* remanbeud, that 
these foundation*} were not the ou't. | mr 
tho effect of that inci taring third tm 
taanjerlgi*, or the nmldr-nce of knowledge, 
nhich lmd anticipated the emmiragoimm 

xvprl^^ 02 ^ « ^ l0 Uburlemngne 

ro designed to lay the Inris of I< arned 
education for which there was nt that 
imo no nidiciutt rferije.* Xfctt in the 
ui • i CchtuiT ' tlu ’ “npotuoritr with 

thav \ men T h *° (l to thit wwrcc *fc*t 
of p«r!l C Ti Wi ; d r the ^ raf WliviHty 

nriSi djf3 ? aei>cnd ll i wn «w*wki«ii»l 

Lmn ° r Mipcmls, which 

«mio afterwards though three wme wn* 

in keeping it tm, 

SJ5 r tcd ^ 

tSrf. L * 1 I,IU ‘ ^ h rral,ct * f * <« Crorfer. 

4-C >J T«|a * 7 * f XlnrtwvW, 

nation, ovXomttl i f i lht, r ,WM 1,4 «»™r- 

^ 1*5*"*W *» UMk All 

M 5 ^S;;, 35 rel f^ 


ages. 

Slop prince, hp the Carlo, in. 

clfuea, as U was »,,* „? ^cOralb, tic. 
rise of tho urmeisiejea” \\ ° " S11 > tht 

ot Pang, Oxfur ( I ^ r> i / CmU<5 ‘ U ^ ’*»w 
tliQusa»j'l fctuilerr, °^^ Ukl couUiucd many 
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incorporate character, whatever the former 
may have owed, if in fact it owed any- 
thing, to the prophetic munificence of 
Alfred. Oxford was a school of great re- 
sort in the reign of Henry H., though its 
first charter was only granted hy Henry 
III. Its earlier history is but obscure, and 
depends chiefly on a suspicious passage in 
Ingulfus, against which we must sot the 
absolute silence of other writers.* It be- 
came in the tliirteentli century second only 
to Paris in the multitude of its students, 
and the celebrity of its scholastic disputa- 
tions. England indeed, and especially 
through Oxford, could show more names 
of the first class in this lino than any other 
country 2 

21. Andr6s is inclined to derive the in- 

Coiiegiate fou* stitution of collegiate foun- 
dation* not de- dations in universities from 

rived from the the Saracens. Ho finds no 
Saracen*, , - . . 

trace of theso among the 
ancients; while in several cities of Spain, 
as Cordova, Granada, Malaga, colleges for 
learned education both existed and obtained 
great renown. These were sometimes un- 
connected with each other, though in the 
same city, nor had they, of course, those 

1 Giraidus CambrcnsU, about 1189, seems the 
first unequivocal witness to the resort of students 
to Oxford, ns an established scat of instruction, 
hut it Is certain that Yacarius read there on 
the civil law in 1149, which affords a presump- 
tion that it was already Assuming the character 
of a university. John of Salisbury, I think, 
docs not mention it. In a former work, I gave 
more credence to its foundation by Alfred than 
lam now inclined to do. Hologna, as well as 
Paris, was full of English students about 1200, 
Meteors, ii. 423. 

2 Wood expatiates on what he thought the 
glorious age of the university. "What uni- 
versity, I pray, can produce an invincible 
Hales, an admirable Bacon, an excellent well- 
grounded Middleton, a subtle Scotus, an ap- 
proved Burley, a resolute Baconthorpc, a singular 
Ockhatn, a solid and Indnstrious Holcot, and a 
profound Bradwardte? all which persons flour- 
ished within the compass of one century. I 
doubt that neither Paris, Bologna, or Bomo, 
that grand mistress of the Christian world, or 
any place else, can do what the renowned Bel- 

- Jositc (Oxford) hath done. And without doubt 
all impartial men may receive It for an unde- 
niable truth, that the most subtle arguing in 
school divinity did take Us beginning in Eng- 
land and from Englishmen ; and that also from 
tbcnco it went to Paris, and other parts of 
Trance, and at length into Italy, Spain, and 
other nations, as is by one observed. So that 
though Italy, boasteth that Britain takes her 
Christianity first from Home, England may 
truly maintain that from her (immediatelyby 
Prance) Italy first received her school dhinitv." 
Vol. i, p. 159, A.©. 11CS. 


privileges which were conferred in. Christ- 
endom. They were theicfore more like 
ordinaiy schools of gymnasia than uni- 
versities; and it is difficult to perceive that 
they suggested anything peculiarly char- 
acteristic of the latter institutions, which 
are much more reasonably considered as 
the development of a native germ, planted 
by a few generous men, above all by Char- 
lemagne, in that inclement season which 
was passing away.* 

22. The institution of the Mendicant 
orders of friars, soon after Sehotartlc 
the beginning of the thir- philosophy pro- 
teenth century, caused a acted by atendi- 
fresh accession, in enormous 0401 rriar8 * 
numbers, to the ecclesiastical state, and 
gave encouragement to the scholastic philo- 
sophy. Less acquainted, generally, with 
grammatical literaturo than the Benedic- 
tine monks, less accustomed to collect and 
transcribe books, the disciples of Francis 
and Dominio betook themselves to dispu- 
tation, and found a substitute for learning 
in their own ingenuity and expertness. 2 
The greatest of the schoolmen vrcic the 
Dominican Thomas Aquinas, and the Fran- 
ciscan Duns Scofcus. They were found eis 
of rival sects, which wrangled with each 
other for two or three centuries. But the 
authority of their writings, which weie 
incredibly voluminous, especially those of 
tlio former, 3 impeded, in some measure, 
the grow tli of new men ; and we find, after 
tho middle of the fourteenth century, a 
diminution of eminent names in the series 
of the schoolmen, the last of whom, that is 
much remembered in modem times, was 
William Ockham. 4 He revived the sect of 

1 Andr4s, il. 129. 

2 Meteors, il 615, 629. 

3 The works of Thomas Aquinas arc pub- 
lished In seventeen volumes folio ; Home, 1570 . 
those of Buns Scotus in twelve ; Lyon, 1059 
It is presumed that much was taken down from 
their oral lectures ; some part of these ’volumes 
is of doubtful authenticity. Meiners, ii. 718 
Biogr. tTniv. 

4 "In them (Scotus and Ockham), and in the 
later school men generally, down to the period 
of the reformation, there is more of the parade 
of logic, a more formal examination of argu- 
ments, a more burthensoinc importunity of 
syllogising, with less of the philosophical power 
of arrangement and distribution of the subject 
discussed. The dryness again irreparable from 
the scholastic method is carried to excess in the 
later writers, and perspicuity of style is alto- 
gether neglected." Encyclopaedia Metropol. 
part xxxui. p. 805 

The introduction of this excess of logical 
subtlety, carried to the most trifling sophistry, 
is ascribed by Meiners to Tetrus Hispauus, 
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the Nominalist 5 ?, formerly instituted^ by J 
Roscelin, and, with some important van- ] 
anccs of opinion, brought into credit by 
Abelard, but afterwards overpowered by 
the great weight of leading schoolmen on 
the opposite side*— that of the Realists. 
.The disciples of Ockham, as well as him- 
self, being politically connected with the 
party in Germany unfavourable to the high 
pretensions of the Court of Rome, though 
they became very numerous in the univer- 
sities, passed for innovators in ecclesiasti- 
cal, as well as philosophical principles. 
Nominalism itself indeed was reckoned by 
the adverse sect cognate to heresy. No 
decline however seems to have heen as yet 
perceptible in the spirit of disputation, 
which probably, at the end of the four- 
teenth century, went on as eagerly at Pans, 
Oxford, and Salamanca, the great scenes 
of that warfare, as before ; and which, in 
that age, gained much ground in Germany, 
through the establishment of several uni- 
versities. 

23. Tenncman has fairly stated the good 
Character oi this and bad of the scholastic 
philosophy, philosophy. It gave rise to 
a great display of address, subtlety, and 
sagacity in the explanation and distinction 
of abstract ideas, but at the same tune to 
many trifling and minute speculations, to 
a contempt of positive and particular know- 
ledge, and to much unnecessary refine- 
ment^ Henry well observes, that the dry 
technical stylo of the schoolmen, affecting 
« geometrical method and closeness, is in 

Slrr w K and te,li<ms ' &aJ1 one 

more natural, from its formality in 
P png objections and answers.® Ami as 
tbrnr reasonings commonly rest on disput- 
nblo postulates, the accuracy they affect is 

r- f ; aW chief offences 

uerc the mterposmg obstacles to the re- 

1 of ®° hte h ‘«aturc, and to the free 
« l Srt P0P ? J ° bn :S ». who died In IZn 

hmught a discredit 1™ i?*’”’ pUce They 
adhered to ft and inw i » n amG, Jj as 

- a . « Hess*?*?- ***** 

proacli. en * in '“ e common re- 

tnosUoaM'Hwg^^J bich “Wonntcd al- 
to Scotus and h( S f 0 w“?v "T int0 ^r a bl, 
the older schoolmen am 1 been m 

*° ct press prec fc c ftf . ’J*? 1 «C meant 

povAtoe to write «,«♦» il QD(l ^ iat {t ^ as as im- 
the medemnatn^te «°° 4 Latin, as 
plants and anfmals found it to describe 

= ‘^oo 5 »e di'eonre, ini. 3(h ^ 0 ^ 


expansion of the mind. Italy was the laud 
■where the schoolmen had it prevail* Kart 
least influence; many of (a Italy-, 

the Italians who had a turn for those dis- 
cussions repaired to Paris, 1 and it was ac- 
cordingly from Italy that the light of 
philological learning spread over Europe. 
Public schools of theology were not opened 
in Italy till after 1360. 2 Yet we find the 
disciples of Avcrroes numerous in the uni- 
versity of Padua about that time. 

24. II. The universities were chiefly em- 
ployed upon this scholastic Literature 

theology and metaphysics, la modern 

with the exception of Bol- 

ogna, which dedicated its attention to tho 
civil law, and of Montpelier, already 
famous as a school of medicine. Tho laity 
in general might have remained in as gross 
barbarity as before, while topics so re- 
moved from common utility were treated 
in an unknown tongue. ‘VVe must theie- 
fore look to the rise of a truly native 
hteratuic in the several languages of 
western Europe, as amoic essential can so 
of its intellectual improvement ; and this 
will render it necessary to give a sketch ot 
the origin and early progress of those 
languages and that new literature. 

25. No one can require to he informed, 
that tho Italian, Spanish, ^ #A1 . 
and French languages arc French, spam*, 
the principal of many dia and Italian 
lects deviating from each 

other in the gradual corruption of tho 
ha tin, once universally spoken by the sub- 
jects of Romo in her western provinces. 
They have undergone this process of change 
in various degrees, but always from similar 
causes ; partly from the retention of bar- 

arous words belonging to their aboriginal 
languages, or the introduction of others 
through, the settlement of the northern 
nations m the empire ; but in a far greater 
proportion, from ignorance of grammatical 
ni C9, or from vicious pronunciation and 
ot ograpky, It has been the labour of 
many distinguished writers to traco tho 
source and channels of these streams which 

« ve supplied both the literature and tho 

ommon speech of the south of Europe; 
S„i? hapS “ 0t “"“h ^ be hereafter 

added to reseaichea which, in the scarcity 

an documents, can never bo min- 
«Wy successful. Du Cange, who led the 
gJL a ihc admirable preface to hisGlos- 

mem’oirf B<EUf ’ °? d Bonam 3% in several 
among tlie tiansaotions of tlio 

J TiiAboschi, v 225, 

T5T ^ ^ 1)6 Retrarquo, iih 
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Academy of Inscriptions about the middle 
of the last century ; Muratoxy* * n M* 8SM, 
33d, and 40th dissertation on Italian 
antiquities; and, with more copious evi- 
dence and successful industry than any 
other, 3L Raynouard, in the first and sixth 
volume of his Choix dus Poesies ties Trou- 
liadours, have collected as full n history of 
the formation of these languages RS wo 
could justly require. 

2G. The pure Latin language, as we read 

CcnrorUoact '* in tbu bc6t nnc!ent 
coUo^oiA] Latin thors, possesses ft compli- 
in the lower e»« catcd *yntax, null many 
**** elliptical modes of expul- 
sion which give vigour and elegance to j 
style, hut arc not likely to he readily 
caught by the |>eople. If, however, the 
citizens of Homo had spoken it with entire 
purity, it 5s to he remembered, that Latin, 
in the later times of the republic, or under 
the empire, was not like the Greek of 
Athens, or the Tuscan of Florence, the 
idiom of a single city, but tv language spi cad 
ovex countries in which it was not origin- 
ally vernacular, and imposed by conquest 
upon many parts of Italy, ns it was after- 
wards upon Spain and Gaul. Thus wo 
find even early proofs, that solecisms of 
grammar, as well as barbarous phrases, or 
words unauthorived by use of polite writer*, 
were very common in Rome Itself ; and in 
every succeeding generation, for tho first 
centuries after the Christian ;era, these be- 
came more frequent and inevitable. A 
vulgar Roman dialect, called qnotUliams 
by Quintilian, judatm by Vegetiua, «*h- 
dlis by Sidonius, is recognised as dis- 
tinguishable from tho pure Latinity to 
which we give the name of classical. But 
the more ordinary appellation of this in- 
ferior Latin was ruxtieux; it wns tho coun- 
try language or jwfow, corrupted in every 
manner, and from the popular want of 
education, incapable of being rc«ttoied, be- 
cause it was not perceived to bo errone- 
ous. 1 TYhatever may have been tho ease 
l Du Cange, preface, pp 33. 29. Rusllcntn 
igilnr mmoncin non hmuiHorem panlo dun- 
iaxjtt, ct qui sublim! opponitur, nppcUnlmnt ; 
feed emu ctiam. qui mxgls rcpcrct, barhurlsmls 
liOlamlsinhquc scatcret, quarn apposite Sidonius 
cquamam sennonK CeUlcl, ko, t vocal.— Rusti- 
cum, qui nullh vel gmmmatlcio vcl ortho- 
graphic legibus astrfnglfcar. This hr nearly a 
definition of tire early Romance language ; it 
• was Latin without grammar or othograjiliy* 

Tho squama scrmonls Celtic!, mentioned by 
Sidonius, has led Cray, in his valuable remarks 
on rhyme, vol. il, p. 63, as It has some others, 
into tho erroneous notion tluit a real Celtic dia- 
lect, such ns Cesar found in Gaul, was still 
spoken. But this is incompatible with tho 


before tho fnll of the “Western Empire, we 
have reason to believe that in tho sixth 
century the colloquial Latin had under- 
gone, at least in France, a considerable 
change even with the superior class of 
ecclesiastics. Gregory of Tours confesses 
that he was habitually falling into that 
sort of error, the misplacing inflexions and 
picporitions, which constituted the chief 
oj iginal difference of the Rustic tongue 
| from pure Latinity. In the opinion, in- 
deed, of Raynoimrd, if we take his expres- 
sions in their natural meaning, tho Romance 
language, or that which afterwards was 
generally called Provencal, is as old as the 
establishment of the Franks in Gaul. But 
tins is, perhaps, not rcconcileable with the 
proofs we have of a longer contimmnoe of 
Latin. In Italy, it seems piobable that 
the change advanced more slowly. Gi cgoiy 
the Great, however, who has been reckoned 
as inveterate an enemy of learning as ever 
lived, speaks with supexlntive contempt of 
a regard to grammatical purity in wiring. 
It was a crime xn his eyes for a clergyman 
to teach grammar ; yet the number of lay- 
men who were competent or willing to do 
so had become very- small. 

27. It may rondel this moro clear, if 
wo mention a few of the glowing corrup- 
tions, which have in fact transfoimcd the 
Latin into French ami tho sister tongues. 
— Tho prepositions wcio used with no R- 
gard to the proper inhesions of nouns and 
verbs. These wero known so inaccurately, 
and so constantly put one for another, that 
it was necessary to have iccourso to pre- 
positions instead of them, Tlius de and ad 
wero made to express the genitive and 
dative eases, which is common iu clmiteis 
from the sixth to tho tenth century. It is 
a i cal fault in the Latin language, that it 
wants both the definite ami indefinite art- 
icle; iUc and nnws, especially tho foimcr, 
were called in to help this deficiency. In 
the forms of Mnvculfus, published towards 
tho end of tho seventh century, tile con- 

known history of tho French language; and 
Sidonius Is ono of those loose declamatory 
writers, whoso words arc never to be construed 
In their proper meaning ; tho common fault of 
Latin authors from tho third century. Celticus 
senno was the patois of Gaul, which, having 
once been Gallia Celtics, ho still called such. 
That a few proper names, or similar words in 
French a* e Celtic, Is w ell know n. 

Quintilian 3ms said, that- ft vicious ortho- 
graphy must bilng on a vicious pronunciation. 
Quod male ucrlbltur, male etinm dlci necesso 
cst. But tho con vet se of this ib still moro true, 
and was In fact the great cause of giving tho 
new Romance language its twiWc form. 
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tinuaUyoccursas^Uole;^^ 

to have been somchmcs used in the ‘ i because the Latin 5s better than 

Si «*. ... ^*«r - 


not given 

>n to estaous.. “hviouite cowocfly. Wicy worn reducible, -with 
uniformity of ease ^«io noun, ea > *** to gllort verst* of an 


Tlio people came soon to establish more 
uniformity of caso in 

2S536SS ^ssaasK,^^- 

« the n, f te 

active amdSry vwb, than which nothing language tncntioncd as d.s- aMw 
is more distinctive of tho modem languages tmet from Latin, ninth, 

from the Latin, came in from the same the council of Tours held in 
cause, tho disuse, through ignorance, of 813 it bordered that horo&es rimll ^bo « 
soveral inflexions of the tenses; to which plained to tho people in their own t n 0 , 
we must add, that here also the Latin whether rustic Homan or Frankish. In 
language is singularly deficient, possessing 842 we find the earliest written c^dcncoof 
no means of distinguishing the second per- its existence, m tho celebrated oaths taken 
feet from the first, or ‘ I have seen * from by Louis of Germany and his brother 
‘I saw.* Tho auxiliary vexb was early ChaTlcs tho Bald, as well as by their 
applied, in Franco and Italy, to supply this vassals, tho former in Frankish or onriy 
defect; and some have produced what they German, the latter in their own curren 
think occasional instances of its employ* dialect. This, though with somewhat of a 
menfc even in tho best classical authors. closer resemblance to Latin, is accounted 
28. It seems impossible to determine the by tho best judges a specimen of tho lan- 


Continuance or progress of these changes, 
Latin in icvtntti the degrees of variation be- 
century tween the polite and popu- 
lar, the written and spoken Latin, in the 
best ages of Rome, in the decline of the 
empire, and in the kingdoms founded upon 
its rums; or finally, the exact epoch when 
tho grammatical language ceased to be 
generally intelligible. There remains, 
therefore, come room still for hypothesis 
and difference of opinion. The clergy 
preached in Latin early in the seventh con- 


guago spoken south of tlie Loire; after- 
wards variously called tho Languo dVic, 
Provencal, or Limousin, and essentially tho 
same with the dialects of Catalonia and 
Valencia.* It is decidedly tho opinion of 

l Re Boeuf, in Mdm. do lA-cad. des Inscrlpfc. 
rol. xvil. 

e Turner, in Arcbrcologia, vol. xiv. 173. HaV 
lam's Middle Ages, ill 32G Bouterwek, G esch. 
dcr Franzoscn Pocsie, p 18, observes, that there 
ate many fragments ol popular Latin songs pre- 
served. I have not found any quoted, except 


tury, ana we have a popular sonu of the one • he give8 {tom La Ri " ftllU!re - ' nWcl ? 
tame ago on tho victory obtained by Clo-' ,s slmpl ° and ratbcr protty: hut 1 knQ ' v not 


whence it is taken. It seems tho song of ft 
female slave, and is perhaps neatly as old as the 
destruction of the empire. 

At quid jubes, pusiolc, 

Qnarc mandas, flliolo. 

Carmen dulco mo cantaro , 

Cum sim Iongo exul raldc 
Intra mare, 

0 cur fubes cancre? 


1 See a passage of Quintilian, 1. 9, c. 4, quoted 
In HaUam*s Middle Ages, lit, sio, 
la the grammar of Cassiodorus, a mere com- 
pilation from old writers, and in this instance 
from one Comma*!, we find another remarkable 
passage, which I do not remember to have seen 
quoted, though doubtless it has been so on llmi ifc 

tho pronunciation of tho letter M. To nkhr t * j Ubes canere? 

this final consonant, ho says hefom a JLi kL f ntra secras put foT tra ™ Thc mctrc *B rhymed 
ttautag *,«, a hMSTUS t hut that i, distent with antiquity, 

latharam sonat; hut it is an com] Z?t »! ? **• h<mever » moro Pleasing than most of the 
omtUtMomone ^nn teg w,th\ Sj ; 


par enhn atqnc Mem tst vltlnm, ita cam rocall 
fieut cum consonanti U hteram exm-lmn*. 
C^slodortw, Re ortlmgrapliia, cap 'l. TJi Ug ^ 
perceive that there was a nicety as to the pro 

A*! SSSKsUS*" to ~»' 


tone of the modern languages. As it Is not at 
all a hackneyed passage, I liavo thought it 
worthy of quotation. 

3 Acad dcs Inscript, xvii. 713. 

4 Du Cango, p. 85, Raynounrd, passim. M. 
dela Rne has called it, 11 un Latin expimnt " 
Recherche* sur les Rardes d’Armorique. Be- 
tween this and “un Pmncals nnlssant" there 


„ — in . . _ — - Aiiuu-ius zwissant mere 

Mnratorl, Ego L Contius me bibo f nrol Way onIy a vcrt)a * distinction ; hut, in aeon- 
farckam] icci, and It Is voty easr to'mn?H^ racr . of definition, I should tbtakM. Iltvroounrrt 
“ ..rf, u nlnI «ply much mote correct. Th. «... «th 


instances 
terminations vrere lost. 




more correct. The language of this oath 
cannot be called Latfa without a violent stretch 
or north: no Latin scholar, as such, uould un- 
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3L Itaynouard, ns it was of cailier in- 
quirers, flint the general language of 
Trance in the ninth century was the 
Foutlicm dialect, rather than that of the 
noith. to which wo now give the exclusive 
name of Trench, ami which they conceive 
to has c deviated from it of tens ards* And 
He has employed great labour to prove, 
that, both in Spain and Italy, this language 
was generally spoken with hardly as much 
difference from that of 2 ranee, as consti- 
tutes even a sanation of dialect; the 
♦article*, pronouns, and auxiliaries being 
nearly identical ; most probably not with 
so much difference as would render the 
native of one country* by any means unin- 
telligible in another.* 

30. Thus, in the eighth and ninth cen- 
ter irtdEi-fli turies, if not before, France 
of Trench had acquired a language 
unquestionably nothing cl«e than a cor- 
ruption of Latin, (for the Celtic orTcu- 

dersiand It, except by conjecture. On the 
other hunt, most of die wrrds, ns we learn 
from M. It , are Proven?*! of Hie twelfth cen- 
tury * *1 he pav* \j& Iws been oft<*n printed, and 
•dim times Incorrectly. SL Roquefort, Ju the 
preface tohfs Olo^affC de h Lanein, Komtne, 
has given a tricing from an ancient manu- 
script of Mtard, the historian of the ninth ccn 
tur>. to whom we owe this Important record of 
la ngnnge. 

1 Tim chief dlffennco visa In orthography; 
the Northerns wrote Latin words with an r 
wlKfethe £outh retained a; ascharltct, caritat: 
vcrilcl, vcrital ; appclct, apriat. SI 1 on r&a 
Lllsxrit danal^s plus ancle ns Uxtes Transits les 
a primlllfi co place dts <?, on auralt Jdcntlqne- 
ment la langncdcs troubadours. Bavnouard, 

-Ot*s» nations sur lo Homan da Hmi, 18211, p« 5, 

2 The proofs of this slmUarlfcj occupy most j 
part of the first ami sixth volumes in M. Hay- 
n Guard’s excellent work. 

It h a common error to suppose tliat Trench 
and Italian had a double source, barbaric as 
wlII as Litln ; and that the northern nations, 
in conquering those regions, brought in a largo 
share of their own language. Tills Is like the 
opinion, that the Kerman Conqueit infused the 
Tr* nth vie now find In our own tongue. There 
arc ccrtifnly Teutonic words, both In Trench 
and Italian, hut not sufficient to affect the pro- 
position that the*-* language i arc merely Latin 
In their origin. These word* in many Instances 
express what Latin could not; thus f/wrra was 
by no means sjnonjmous with beltum , Vet 
c\cn Roquefort talks of *'un j irgon tomposd de 
mots Tmlesqnes cfc Homalns.” Uwcours Tre- 
llminaire, p, II); forgetting which, ho more 
justly remarks afterwards, on the oath of 
Charles the Paid, that it shows 41 la langue 
Homan e cst entRremcnt compose do Latin.” 
A long 2Ut could, no doubt, bo made of Trench 
and Italian words that cannot easily be traced 
to any Latin with which we are acquainted; but 
wt may be surprised that It Is not still longer. 


tonic woids tlmt entered into it wcic by no 
means numerous, nml did not influence its 
structure), but become so distinct from its 
parent, through modes of pronunciation as 
well as grammatical changes, that it i es- 
quires some degree of practice to nacc the 
derivation of words in many instances. 
It might bo expected that wo should bo 
able to adduce, or at least prove to imvo 
existed, a scries of monuments in this new* 
form of speech* It might naturally ap- 
pear that poctiy, the voice of the soul, 
would have been heard wherever the joj a 
and sufferings the hopes and cares of hu- 
manity, whei ever the countenance of 
nature, or tho manners of social life, sup- 
plied their boundless treasures to its choice; 
and among untutored nations it has been 
rarely rilent. Of the existence of verse, 
however, in this only period of the now- 
languages, wc find scai ce any testimony, 
a doubtful passage in a Latin poem of tho 
ninth century excepted.* till wo come to a 
production on the captivity of Boethius, 
vet sided chiefly fiom pas- roemon 

«ngcs in his Consolation, coethiua, 

which JL Jlnynomud, though somewhat 
wishing to ft°sign a higher date, places 
about the >cai 1000. This is punted by 
him from n manuscript formerly in tho 
famous abbey of Floury, or St. Benoit sur- 
I/>ire, and now in the public library of 
Orleans. It is a fragment of 220 lines, 
written in stanzas of six, seven, or a greater 
number of verses of ten syllables, some- 
times deviating to eleven or twelve; and 
all the lines in each fdanra ihyming nms- 
culincly with each othci. It is certainly 
by much the eaxliest specimen of French 
verso ; 2 even if it should only belong, as 

3 In a Latin eclogue quoted bj Pasdmsius Had- 
bert (oh. SO 1 )) In the life of St. Adalhard, abbot 
of Corbie (ob 820), the romance poets arc called 
upon to Join tho Latins in tho following lines . 
u Itustica concclebrct Homana La tin a quo lingua, 
Saxo, qui, parlter pJnngcns, pro carmine dlcat ; 
Vortite hue cunctl, ccclnlt quam maximus flic, 
Bt tumulum facile, ct tumulo superaddito 
airmen.” 

Hajuouard, Cbolx des Topics, vol. 11. p. 
cxxxv. Thc*e lines arc scarcely intelligible ; 
but tho quotation from VugH* in the mntli 
century, perhaps deserves remark, though, In ono 
of Charlemagne’s monasteries, it is not bj any 
means astonishing Nennius, n Welsh monk 
of the same ago, who can hardlj write Latin at 
all, has quoted another line; " Purpurea in toxti 
toHantaulna ft Bntanni;” which is more cx- 
traoidlnury, and almost leads us to suspcctan 
interpolation, unless ho took it from Bede. 
Gale, xv. Scriptores, iff. 102. 

2 Raynouaril, vol. 1L pp. 0, 0, and preface, p. 
cxxvil. 
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Lg BoeuE thought, to the eleventh cen- 
tury. 

31. SL Raynonnrd lias asserted what 
Proven^ vrill hardly bear dispute* 
s ra * maaT ’. that u there has never been 
composed any considerable work in any 
language, till it has acquired determinate 
forms of expressing the modifications of 
ideas according to tune, number, and 
person,” or, in other words, the elements 
of grammar, * But whether the Provencal 
or Romance language were in its infancy 
to defective, ho does not say; nor does the 
grammar he has given lead us to that in- 
ference. This grammar, iudecd, is neces- 
sarily framed, in great measure, out of 
more recent materials. It may be sus- 
pected, perhaps, that a language formed 
by mutilating the words of another, could 
not for many ages bench or flexible enough 1 
for the variety of poetic expression. And 
the more ancient forms would long retain 
their prerogative in writing: or, perhaps, 
we can only bay, that the absence of poetry 
was the effect, as well as the evidence, of 
that intellectual barrenness, more char- 
acteristic of the dark ages than their ignor- 
ance. 

32- In Italy, where we may conceive the 
xatta retained conuption of language to 
Ifltuelo^rin have been less extensive, 

* and where the f>pokcn patois 
had never acquired a distinctive name, like 



«« V on * ^ **nnond Vi 

tho twelfth centuiy, are in existence 
language therefore must have had its 
mhmtG rules hef 9 ro that time 
M Rayuouard has shown, with a prod! 
S'""*? th ° x ^Hty of theFren 
}***?* ln tUc twelfth cent™ 

assiysfsj.TS 

» T? ep 5 * Mb 0,6 w2- 

*!£*£*** ^.foroxTm^ 0 ’ 

Wi, Prfn0eS 681 TCD «. * a cste , 

LI evcsqno et li pins noble l«, 
«mt assemble." W 1)41 

prono,m b « 

t>ve ^ rV“ ac 

ignoratico of such fias th 

Wtor In, Teemed Si ,* h * <l '° old I 

rtrfctjwmmw, dostlt 

m Slmplitlkjr ana 

discover; onUtuTlt to M * 
ot (KAuUfnl MUe u t0 the app^ 


lingua JRomana in Prance, we 'find two re- 
markable proofs, ns they seem, that Latin 
was not wholly unintelligible in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, and which therefore 
modify M. Raynouards hypothesis as to 
the simultaneous origin of the Romance 
tongue. Tho one is a popular song of the 
soldicis, on their march to rescue the 
Emperor Louis II. in SSI, from the violent 
detention m which ho had been placed by 
the duke of Bcnevento; the other, a similar 
exhortation to the defenders of Modena in 
921, when that city was in danger of siege 
from the Hungaiians. Both of these wore 
published by Muratori, in Ids fortieth dis- 
sertation on Italian Antiquities ; nnd both 
have been borrowed from him by St. Sis- 


monui, in ms Juittoratmo du Jlimi.i Tlio 
former of these poems is in a loose trochaic 
measure, totally destitute of regard to 
grammatical inflections. Yet some of the 
leading peculiarities of Italian, the article 
and the mmliaiy verb, do not appear. The 
latter is in accentual iambics, with a sort 
of monotonous termination in the nature 
of rhyme ; and in very much superior 
Latimfy, probably the work of sm ecclcsi- 
astic.® It is difficult to account for either 
of these, especially the former, which is 
merely a military song, except on the sup- 
position that the Latin language was not 
grown wholly out of popular use. 

33. In the eleventh century, France still 
affords us but few extant French cf 
writings. Several, indeed, eleventh century, 
can be shown to have onco existed. The 
Romance language, comprehending tlio 
wo divisions of Provencal nnd Northern 
Flench, by tins time distinctly scpaiato 
from each other, was now, say the authors 
of the Histoire LittGrairo do la liance, em- 
ployed ra poetry, romances,, translations, 
and original works in different kinds of 

l v ol i pp. 23, 27. 

W itfT alos ’ 40 know what Muratori wwns 
couSt , S ° n 7 eral 41 40(1101 m» 
csscra ». .?* ras . I0U0 4o ’ te ®pl. TOBgono ad 
conM n„°f i ’ a sU ei J (icca 8iIIabi. p. 051. Ho 
vlJtZ l nndarstood tlie metro, which is 
Lait o^V" 4 eTon harmonious, on the 
ZT“ ,f ' »o “ragiono do’ tempi” 
serves shall i,**, acccntllal Pronunciation ob- 

-r^SSSK. *• “ 

O to, qui serves armis ista mamia. 

This i 3 mi 0rmlr f,’ moneo > S0 <J rigilfl.” 
Muratori in l fl 4n ° t,1Cr * trttn S? observation of 

*ett-huewn nf issertatl0n > ‘’'a 1 - ln ««o 

soul -<Anlm. i. e f 4 , om P c ror Adrian to 1ns 
jhXx S S »«**," which could 

esatta norma rt° P °'V 10 cann °t discover “nn’ 
therefora ' takes 
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literature ; sermons were preached in it, 
and the code, called the Arizes do Jezu- 
salcm, wa«i drawn up 'under Godfrey of 
Bouillon in 1100. 1 Some part of this is 
doubtful* and especially the age of these 
law*. They do not mention those of 
William the Conqueror, recorded in French, 
hy Xngulfus. Doubts have been ca**fc by a 
distinguished living critic on the ngc of 
this French code, and upon the authenti- 
city of the History of Ingulfus itself; which 
lie conceives, upon very plnuriblc grounds, 
to be a forgery of Uichnrd Il.s time : the 
language of the laws indeed appears to be 
very ancient, but not probably distinguish 
able at this day from tbe French of the 
twelfth century. It may bo raid, in gen- 
eral, that, except one or two t inn On t ions 
from books of Scripture, very little now 
extant 3m«* been clearly referred to nn 
earlier period. 2 Yet it is impossible to j 
doubt that the language wa> much cm- j 

1 Vol. tU. p. 107, j 

2 Roquefort, Glo^iirc dc la langur Romano, j 
p. 2.% and Etat da ht Fodsle 1 rnneateo, p. 42, j 
and 20<>, mentions several religious works in the 
royal library* and al?o a metrical romance lu the | 
BrRUU Museum, lately published In Franco on j 
tbe fabulous voyage of Charlemagne to Con- ■ 
stanllnople. Rajnonard ban collected a few 
frugmenU in Provencal. But I mint dissent 
from this excellent writer in referring the famous 
poem of the Voutloi 8 , L*i Xobla Lejezon, to the 
year 1100. Cholx des Poesies HnH Tronbadours, 
vol, if. p. cxxxvil. I have already observed, 
tint the two linM which contain what ho calls 
la date do l'an 1100, arc so loosely expressed, ns 
to Include the whole ensuing century', (Hnlhun's 
Middle Ages, fii 407.) And I am now con- 
vinced tlrnt the poem is not much older than 
1200. Jtscems probable that they reckoned 1100 
years, on a loo^e computation, not from tho 
Christian era, but from the time when the pas- 
sage of Scripture tow hich these lines allude was 
written. The allusion may be to J Fct. i. 20 
But Jt is clear that, at the time of the composi- 
tion of this poc*m, not only the name of Fundm* 
lmd beep imposed on those sectaries, hnt they 
had become subject to persecution. We know 
nothing of this till near tho end of the century. 
This poem was probably written in tho south of 
France, and carried afterwards to tho Alpine 
valleys of Piedmont, from which H was brought 
to Geneva and England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. La Xobla Leyezon h published at length 
by Baynounrd. It consists of 470 lines, which 
seem to be rhythmical or aberrant Alexandrines ; 
tho rhymes uncertain in number, chiefly mascu- 
line. Tho poem censures the corruptions of tho 
church, but contains littlo that would bo con- 
sidered heretical ; which agrees with what con- 
temporary historians relate of the original Wnl- 
dcn*cs. Any doubts as to the authenticity of 
this poem are totally unreasonable. 31. Ray- 
noiiard, an indisputably competent judge, ob- 
serves, 11 Lea pommies qni Pexamincront aveg 


ployed in poetry, and lmd been gradually 
ramifying itself by tho shoots of invention 
nnd sentiment ; since, at the close of this 
ago, or in the next, we find a constellation 
of gay and brilliant ver-ifiers, the Trouba- 
dours of southern France, and a correspond- 
ing class to the north of tho Loire. 

SI. These early poets in tho modem 
languages chiefly borrowed Metm 
their forms of versification of modern 
from the Latin. It is un- teafiBaffea ' 
necessary to m ly, that metrical composition 
3i that language, as in Oieck, was an ar- 
raiigemcnt of verFCScorresjumdiug by equal 
or equivalent feet; all syllables being pre- 
sumed to fall under a known dins ion of 
long and short, tho former passing for 
strictly tho double of tho latter in quantity 
of time. By this law of pronunciation all 
verse was moanuicd ; nnd to this not only 
nctors, who were assisted hy an accompani- 
ment, but tho orators abo endeavoured to 
conform. But tho accented, or, if wo 
choose rather to call them so, emphatic 
syllables, being regulated hy a very dif- 
ferent though uniform law, tho unin- 
struoted people, especially in the decline 
of Latinity, pronounced, ns wo now do, 
with littlo or no regard to tho metrical 
quantity of syllables, hut according to 
tlieir accentual value. And this gave rbc 
to tlic popular or rhythmical poetry of the 
lower cmpiie; traces of which may he 
found in tho second century', and even 
much earlier, hut of which we have abund- 
ant proofs after tho ago of Constantine. 1 
All metre, ns Augustin says, was rhythm, 
but nil rhythm w as not metre : in rhythmi- 
cal verse, neither tho quantity of syllables, 
that is, the time allotted to each hy metri- 
cal rule, nor oven, in some degreo, their 
number, was regarded, bo long as a Cadcnco 
was retained in which tlio car could recog- 
nise a certain approach to uniformity. 
Much popular poo try, both religious and 

attention Jugeront quo Jo manuscrit n'a pas oto 
interpoIC/' p. cxllii. 

I will here roprint more accurately than before 
tho two lines supposed to giro tho poem tho date 
of 1300 

“ Ben ha mil ct cent anc z compll onthsrement, 

Quo fo script a 1’ora car sen al dcrior temps.*' 

Can 31, Baynounrd, or any one else, bo war- 
ranted by this in saying, Za date dc Van 1100, 
qu'on lit dans co pofcmo, mcrito tonto conflanco? 

.1 Tho well-known lines of Adrian to FJonis, 
and his reply, tf l£go nolo Floras esse/' Ac., aro 
accentual trochnics, but not wholly so ; for tho 
last line, Scythicas pati pm in as, requires tho 
word pati to bo sounded os an iambic. They 
arc not tho earliest Instance extant of disregard 
to quantity, for Suetonius quotes some satirical 
lines on Julius 'Ca;3ar. 
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profane, and Hie public l»>mn« °« ttwjtUm <>f *Hri*« » tlww Ale»n«lnnc% 
elmch, wwimttm in this manner; the mUvcU nm fwm (writ* «« fouHou,. » 
distinction of long and short syllables, even account^ f«r by tl«< MWiiror anmt'iictl 
ululo Infill remained a living tongue, w variety m tin' peiitnim ter. 
lost in sliced), anti required study to attain 35. I haw dwelt, pcrfiapt fediourij, 

- 4 » t _ V* 


lost m speecn, ana requires suiuy ™ j 

it The accent or emphasis, both of which thfc wuhjuct, ^ 

are probably, to a certain extent, connected notions of u font at um of 1» IaU;l 


with quantity and with each other, 
pitied Us places ; the accented syllable be- 
ing, perhaps, generally lengthened m or* 
(Unary speech ; though this is not the sole 
cause of length, for no want of emphnris 
or lowness of tone can render a syllable of 
many letters short, Tims we find two 
species of Latin verse : one metrical, n hich 
Pradentius,Fortunatu% and others aspired 
to write; the other rhythmical, somcuhat 
licentious in number of syllnblcs, and 
wholly accentual in its pronunciation. 
But this hind was founded on the former, 
and imitated the ancient syllabic arrange- 
ments. Thus the trochaic, or line, in 
which the stress falls on the uneven syl- 
lables, commonly alternating by eight and 
seven, a very popular metro from its 
Hitrifced flow, was adopted in military 
song*, such as that already mentioned of 
the Italian soldiers in the ninth ccntuiy. 
It was also common in religious chants. 
The line of eight syllables, or dimeter 
iambic, in which the cadence falls on the 
even places, was still more frequent in 
ecclesiastical verse. But these are the 
most ordinary forms of versification in the 
early French or Proven'&l, Spanish, and 
™! h W* s < Wo lino of eleven 
^Hables, wluch became in time still more 
mmal than the former, is nothing else than 
the ancient hcndccasyllable ; from winch 

^ tbcy ^ mas ^3me 
thymes, and ourselves more generally 
from a still greater deficiency of final 
towels, have been forced to retrench the 

sjllables might seem to bo tho trimeter 
wmbioof the ancients. But Sanchez In* 


flU 

tagm* Ortj’iittf Jbyos* 


modem inotriutl timing* ment*, cvoi in 
tlm languages of Lfttin origin, itW\ IU» 
Ambs or Keamttuavhus, Imve 
gained credit. 1 It bus Kell Iinaptiod 
also that the peculiar thanwUwUc of 
the now rhyme, tva* Immwid 

from tho Saracen* of Vtob ttw 

liit in language tihuutuV *o much In emi- 
?onancv^ t that tliote who haw hern oe- 
custom** 4 ! to write ' in it m.*ll know 
the difficulty «f Mottling: tlu in* n* much n* 
an ear formul on wofol** fomowfo ; 

and as tins g’nule is certainly pleasing in 
it e olf r it is not wonderful that thuh « fat- 
tidimiH \ulg,vr riionhl adopt it in tWir 
rhythmical ton:**, It Imn liven proved by 
Mtmrtori, firny, n»*l Turner, Voyond the 
possibility of doubt, that ibyjnul I At in 
vetsevos in iuo from the end of the fourth 
ccntujy.- 

Thu*, nlwmt Hir time of tho fit it 
crusade, we find tw a dhl<c{< 

fa**™*,, mn». KS^S. 

i»g by that time not imam- 
sidetubly from each oilier, the Tievclitnl 
i Bo'incfort, J!v-i! car la Vm'ifo Vranft!** 
(hnsic I2nw el Mine *U cU 5, j*. Cl. CJnlVAnb 
O&wnftfcionl null* potsSt dc* Trorilorh 
(Modena, 1*2% Mttchez, !*oc»%ia« CmkIUum 
antcriotfs ftl l&mo a oh h p. 1*2. 

Tsralittl had already otamed, “The wrin 
rhlch the Xormus used, and which ucsccm to 
Imc borrow ul from them, ucre plain)) copied 
from the Latin Tbjttmdcal verses, w hlch, In iVc 
dedees/on of that Jan guatv, wen? current tn 
^anovls forms among tiicsosiho tUherdld not 
understand,©* dW not rtganl, the true quanllly 
of syllable**; ami the practice of rhjmuur U 
prohahlj to be deduced from the fame original ” 
Emy ©n the Lawpmgc and Verification of 


veav n)*>»er>i?«r WUb r,^ vn ™ hnwpmgc and Ven.lficaUon o! 

very plausibly refcricsd its origin to a W a * wc « r . P W. 

*? th \ ^ Tk ft SC5, the penta- « * , AM ? S MnrtUUy to the Pataccns ok 
, » and riio>vn it in some early Bnanish ? pi *1' v ’ wm ’ ,>y nn °dd hlnndn , he taVcs forhh 
1 c ry. The Alexandrine, in rim sonflinr, t° Wn r5 * nicfl ‘ nianlfeitcd in almost every page, 

^ a femimui teT- '**' m ' U M ,,een cM 


- . a w *sw imu neon can 

nunation, tlmt is, in a fi bort vnuM and others who lived befor 

becoming of thirteen ^^subjcctsJmiibcen^pf 0 ^ , Invcsts^mteri 

falling^ the pmS£ *' t * Ucss 22 ? V Lc * «* has hed 

«ase in a ' ** ** ustl ^ fv h * ®tap^nS and Slsmondl. 

a«y wd m ow^ at mo^Tho'S' IUliane <5lMert ’ 

!i ^« ! «rr s 

«nng analog,;, ^ N 5** ha * no ' 

^te^ctlj eD,« spo ^ a ^ toaUc, 

«>e penUmtlej- the invari “ M " - 




»r«« V * **** liW «“« ^mnane uissen , 
i“"' <:r -, ln -Itehieologla, >ol. xiv., and Hist, o! 
JSSt'* ,v - w* “28, « Gray has gon< 
SiS." fln r Into this subject ; an.l 
)>enii 17 ki Ij at , v3mt mAy he called nn earij 
>*W* «f mtofcrt criticism, 1,0 has failca inU 

imasa^ht nn4 ,,een t0 ° casjr of whence 
Sw F r °, r f the Latin ori^n of rhyme 
fs1 orl ' s *>y Mathias, vol. 11. p, ‘iO— 64. 
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and French, possessing n regular grammar, 
established forms of versification (and the 
early troubadours added several to those 
borrowed from the Latin *), and a flexi- 
bility which gave free scope to tho graceful 
turns of poetiy, 'William* duke of Guienne, 
has tho glory of leading tho van of surviv- 
ing Provencal songsters. Ho was bom in 
1070 , and may possibly have composed 
some of his little poems before he joined 
the crusaders in 1090. If these arc genuine, 
and no doubt of them seems to be enter- 
tained, they denote a considerable degree 
of previous refinement in the language*. - 
\Yc do not, I believe, meet with any other 
troubadour till after the middle of tho 
twelfth century. From that time till 
about tho close of tho thirteenth, they 
were numerous almost ns the gay insects 
of spring ; names of illustrious birth arc 
mingled in the list with those whom genius 
has Kived from obscurity ; they were the 
delight of a luxurious nobility, the pride 
of southern France, while the great fiefs of 
Toulouse and Guienne wore in their splen- 
dour. Their style soon extended itself to 
the northern dialect. Abchud was tho 
first of recorded namr, who taught the 
banks of tho Seine to resound a talo of 
love 5 and it was of Eloiso that ho sung. 3 
* f Yon composed/* says that gifted and 
noble ^spirited woman, in one of her letters 
to him, 4 ‘many verses in amorous measure, 
so sweet both in their language and their 
melody, that your name was incessantly in 
the mouths of ^all, and even tho most 
illiterate could not bo forgetful of you. 
Tills it was chiefly that made women ad- 
mire you. And as most of these songs 
were on me and my love, they made mo 
known in many countries, and caused many 
women to envy mo. Every tongue spoke 
of your Eloiso; every street, every kouso 
resounded with my name.”* Those poems 

l See Bnynouard, .Roquefort, and GnMnI, 
fqr the Provencal and French metres, which ore 
very complicated. 

b Eajnouard, Cholxdcs Pofeles dea Trouba- 
dours, vol. ii. Auguls, IfocueU des Anciens 
Pottos Francis, vol. i. 

0 Bontenvek, on tho authority of La JlavaU- 
Icro, seems to doubt a bother these poems of 
Abelard were in French or Latin. Gesch. dcr 
Franzozen Pocslc, p 18. I behove this would 
bo thought quite paradoxical by any critic at 
present, 

* Luo mitem, fatcor, tibl specIaUter inerant, 
qulbus fcmlnanun quarumlibet anmios atatim 
alUccro poleras, dlctandi videlicet et canton dl 
gratia ; quw crctcroB minimi phllosophos assc- 
cutos esse novimua Qulbus quid era quaailudo 
quodam laborem cxerdtU rccreans philosophic! 
plcraque amatorio metro vcl rithmo compoalta 


of Abelard arc lost ; but in the Norman, or 
northern French language, wo have an im- 
mense number of poets belonging to the 
twelfth, and tho two following centuries. 
Ono hundred and twenty-seven aro known 
by name in the twelfth alono . 1 Thibault, 
king of Navarre and count of Champagne, 
about the middle of the next, is accounted 
tho best, as well as noblest of French poets. 

87. In this French and Provencal poetry, 
if wo como to tbo consideration of it his- 
torically, descending from an earlier period, 
wo aro at once struck by tbo vast prepon- 
derance of amorous ditties. The Greek 
and Bornan muses, especially tho latter, 
seem frigid aa their own fountain in com- 
parison. Satires cm tho great, and especi- 
ally, on tho clergy, exhortations to the 
crusade, and religious odes, aro inter- 
mingled in the productions of the trouba- 
dours; but lovo is tho prevailing theme. 

rchqulstl canning, qura prro nimU suavitato 
tarn dictaminis quam cantus srcpius frequentata 
tuura in ore omnium nomen incessanter tene- 
lwnt, ut ctlam iUUoratos melodise dnlcedo tui 
non rineret imraemorea esse. Atquo hinc 
maxima in amorem tui f eminas suspirabant. Ft 
cum horum pars maxima carjniuum nostros do- 
can tare tain ores, multis raoregionibus brevl tem- 
pore nunciavit, efc multarum in me feniinarum 
acccndit Invidiam. And in another place: 
Frequent! carmine tuaxn In ore omnium Hclois- 
sam ponebas : me platero omnes, mo domes sin- 
gula) rcsonabant. Epist AbralardictHcloissre. 
These epistles of Abelard and Eioisa, especially 
those of the latter, are, as far as I know, the 
first book that gives any pleasure in reading 
which had been produced in Europe for COO 
years, since the Consolation of Boethius, But 
I do not press my negative judgment. We may 
at least say .that tho writers of tho dark ages, 
U they have left anything intrinsically very 
good, havo boon ill-treated by tho learned, who 
have failed to extract it. Pope, it may bo hero 
obsened, has done great injustice to Eloisa In 
his unrivalled Epistle, by putting the senti- 
ments of a coarse and abandoned woman into 
her mouth. Her refusal to marry Abelard 
&TOso not from an abstract predilection for the 
name of mistress above that of wife, but from 
her disinterested affection, which would not 
deprive him of the prospect of ecclesiastical 
dignities, to which his genius and renown might 
lead him. She judged \cry unwisely, as it 
turned out, but from an unbounded generosity 
of character. Ho was, in fact, unworthy of 
her affection, which she expresses in the tendcr- 
esfc language. Leura testem invoco, el mo 
Augustus unlvcrso prtosidens mtrado matri- 
monii honoro dignnrctur, totumquo mihioibom 
conQrmarcfc in perpetuum prajsidendum, 
charius mild et dignlus viderotur tua did 
mcretrlx quam Ifiius Impmtrix. 

1 Auguis, Llscoura Prdliminairc, p. 2. Bo- 
quefort, Etat de la Po&ie Fran$aise aux ICmo 
et ISme slides. 


B 
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ever, bo doublet!, from the absurd intro- 
duction of Arthur's name in this romance 
of Havelok, that it 'was written after the 
publication of the splendid fables of 
Geoffrey.* 

40. Two moro celebrated poems arc by 
DUTtuSoacf *SVnce, a native of Jersey; 
Tretthtasnast. a free Yemen of the 
history lately jmbHicd by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth ; the other, a imrrativo of the 
Battle of Hastings and Conquest of En- 
gland. Many other romances followed. 
Much has hern diluted for pome years 
concerning them, and the lays and fabliaux 
of the northern tiouvcuw; it is sufficient 
here to observe, that they afforded a 
copious source of amu c cment and interest 
to those who read or listened, as far as the 
Biench language was diffused; and this 
was far beyond the boundaries of France. 
Not only wm> it the common spoken 
tongue of what is called the court, or 
generally of the superior rank's, in England, 
but in Italy and in Germany, at least 
throughout the thirteenth century- ®ru* 
netto Latini wiotc his jilrilovopUical com- 
pilation, called Lo Trow, in French, 
“ btcave,* as ho Kiya* “ the language wa* 
more agreeable and usual than any other." 
Italian, in fact, wa* kardly employed in 
prove at that time. But for those nhoso 
education had not gone m» far, the ro- 
mances and tales of France began to be 

1m e rendered this hypothesis of early Armor!- 
can romance popular ; hat I cannot believe that 
so Insclcs a fabric «IH endure much longer. 
Ik it credible that tales of aristocratic splendour 
and courtesy sprung up In to poor and midrib 
i*f»d a countryas Brclvrnef Traditional stories 
th*> might, no doubt, poke's, and some of tbe*c 
may be found In the lafs d* Marie, and other 
early poems; but not romances of chivalry. I 
do not recollect, though tpcilrim? without con- 
fidence, that any proor has been git on of Ar- 
morican traditions about Arthur, earlier than 
tho history of Geoffrey : for U seems too mncli 
to Interpret the word Jlritorm of them rather 
than of tho "Welsh. Mr. Turner, I observe, 
without absolutely recanting, has much receded 
from his opinion of tiro American prototype of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

i Tho romance of Havclok was printed by Sir 
Frederick Madden in 1820 ; but not for sale. 
His Introduction is of considerable value. The 
ftory of JfAvclok is that of Guran and ArgcntHc, 
in Warner's Albion's England, upon which 
Ma«on founded a drama. Sir F. Madden refers 
the KnglMi translation to somo time between 
1270 and 1200. The manuscript is In the Bodleian 
library. The XVcnch original hag since been 
reprinted in France, ns I learn from Brunet's 
Supplement au Manuel du Eibralro, Both this 
and its abridgment, by Geoffrey Gaimar, arc in 
the British Museum. 


rendered into German, as early as tho 
latter part of the twelfth century, as they 
were long afterwards into English, becom- 
ing the basis of those popular songs, which 
illustrate tho poriod of tho Swabian em- 
perors, the great house of Hokenstauffcn, 
Frederic Barbaro^sa, Henty VI,, and 
Frederic II. 

41. The poets of Germany, during this 
period of extraordinary fer- ckman poetry 
tility in versification, were or Swa'bi&n 
not less numei ous than those 
of France and Provence. 1 Fiom Henry of 
Vcldek to the last of tho lyric poets, 
soon after the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, not less than two hun- 
dred are known by name. A collec- 
tion made in that age by Itudigcr von 
Manasso of Zurich contains the produc- 
tions of one hundred and forty; and 
modem editors have much enlarged the 
Henry of Vcldek is placed by Eich- 
hom about 1170, and by Bouteruck 
twenty yearn later ; so that at the utmost 
we cannot reckon tho period of their dura- 
tion moro tiinu a ccntuxy and a half. But 
the great difference perceptible between 
tho poetry of Henry and that of the old 
German songs proves him not to have been 
the cai Host of the Swabian school ; he is 
a* polished in language and versification aa 
any of his successors; and though a 
northern, ho wrote in the dialect of tho 
hou^c of nohenstauffen. 'Wolfram von 
Ivchenbach, in the first years of tho next 
century, is, perhaps, tho most eminent 
name of tho Minnc-singers, as tho lytic 
poets wore denominated, and ib also tho 
translator of seven a! romances. The golden 
ngc of German poetry was before the fall 
of tho Swabian dynasty, at the death of 
Conrad IV,, in 1251. Love, as tho word 
denotes, was tho peculiar themo of tho 
Minnc-shigeis ; hut it was chiefly from th c 
northern or southern dialects of Franco, 
especially tho latter, that they bon owed 
their amoi ous strains. 3 In tho latter part 

1 Boutcruek. p 05. 

2 Id. p, 93. This collection was published in 
1753, by Bodmer. 

a Border, Zerstroutc Blatter, vol. v. p, 2GC. 
Eichliom, AHg Gcschichte dcr Cultur. vol. I 
p. 220. Hrinsius, Tout, Oder Echrbuch der 
Deutschcn. Sprachwi* i sc»fichaft l vol. iv, pp 32 
—•SO. Weber’s Illustrations of Northern Anti- 
quities, 1811 This work contains thc earliest 
analysis, I believe, of thc Nlbelungen Bled. 
Biit nbOYc all, I have been indebted to tho ex- 
cellent account of Gorman poetry by Bouteru elf, 
in tho ninth volume of his great w'ork, tl»o 
History of Foelry and Eloquence since tho 
thirteenth century* In this volumo thc medie- 
val poetry of Germany occupies nearly four 
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of the thirteenth century, uo find less of 
feeling and invention, hut a more didactic 
and moral tone, sometimes veiled in 
iEsopio fables, sometimes openly satirical 
Conrad of 'VTurteburg is the clue! of the 
latter school ; hut lie had to lamont tho 
decline of tasto and manners in his own 
age. 

42. No poetry, howcier, of the Swabian 
period is so national as the epic romances, 
winch drew their subjects from tbe highest 
antiquity, if they did not ei en adopt the 
language of primaeval bards, which, per- 
haps, though it has been surmised, is not 
compatible with their stylo. In tho two 
most celebrated productions of this hind, 
the Helden Bucli, or Book of Heroes, and 
tho Nibelungen Lied, tho Lay of tho 
Nibelungen, a fabulous people, we find tho 
recollections of an heroic age, wherom tho 
'aames of Attila and Thcodono stand out 
as witnesses of traditional history, clouded 
by error and coloured by fancy. Tho 
Nibelungen Lied, in its present form, is by 
an uncertain author, perhaps, about the 
year 1200 -, 1 but it comes, and as far as w 0 


hundred closely printed pages I Juno si 
met with a pleasing little aolnme, on the I 
of the Minne singers, by Mr Edgar Taylor 
contains an account of the chief of those pc 
with translations, perhaps in too modem a st 
though it may be true tint no other would 
our modem taste 

A species of loie song, peculiar, according 
Weber (p 0), to tho Minne singers arc ci 
Watchmen’s Songs These consist m a Onto 
between a lover and tho sentinel who giw 
his mistress Tho latter is persuaded to htn\ 
“Sir Pandarns of Troy,” and when mom 
breaks, summons the lover to quit hJs In 
who, in her turn, maintains that «'it is 
nightingale, and not the lark/ with almost 
pertinacity of Juliet 

Mr T 11 lor romirks, that tho Gorman n 
io not go so far in their idolatry of tho f,i 
P W I <1° not concur a 
If T SOnB: bnt M th0 Minne slni 

marUM„ h T ^ thl3 Nation » 

markable X should rather ascribe it to 

hyperbolical tone which the Troubadours ' 
borrowed from the Arabians, o r to the susce 
bihty of their temperament 

sssjrt- rfS-rS 

scorn to tiunkftori ^‘^k docs 
bciloio It is commonly' ax 

JCir nm SchlegoJ -cLb^A! 0 abottt 

Iginhird, C^lcmWeciJo^rS 


can judge, with little or no intexpolation 
of circumstances, from an nge anterior to 
Chrotmwty, to oil llmtioii, and to tho 
moic refined forms of elm airy. ^Vc can- 
not well think tho stories Inter than tho 
sixth or seventh centuries. The German 
critics adrmro tho rude grandeur of this 
old epic: and its fables, marked with a 
character of barbarous simplicity wholly 
unliko that of later romance, are become, 
in some degree, familiar to ourscli cs. 

43. Tlio loss of Romo accomplished 
princes, and of a near inter- Decline at 
cour&o with tho south of Goman poetry. 
Trance and with Italj, tho augmented in- 
dependence of the German nobility, to he 
maintained by unceasing wnrfaic, rendered 
their manners, from the latter part of tho 
thirteenth century, more rudo than before. 
They ceased to culth ato poetry, or to think 
it honourable in their rank. Meantime iv 
new race of poets, clncfly burgher* of 
towns, sprung up about tho reign of Ho* 
dolph of Hapsburgh, before the lays of tho 
Bluinc singers had > ct ceased to resound* 
These prudent, though not inspired, vota- 
ries of tho muse, choso tho didactic and 
moral stjlo as more talutary than the lov c 
songs, and moro reasonable than tho 
romances They became known in the 
fourteenth century, by the name of Mcister- 
singers, but uro traced to the institutions 
of tho twelfth century, called Singing- 
schools, for tho promotion of popular music, 
tho faaounte recreation of Gcimany. 
TiVk&t they may hn\ o done for music I am 

to wnting, were no other tlmn tlio legends of 
the Nibelungen Lied, and similar traditions of 
tho Gothic and Burgundian time Weber, p. 

0 I will hero mention, ns I bclitvo it is little 
known m England, a curious Latin epic poem 
on thenars of Attila, published hyllschcr in 
1?S0 Ho conceives it to be of tho $ixth cen- 
tury ; but others havo referred it to tho eighth. 
Tlio heroes nro Tranks; but tho whole is- 
fabulous, except the name of Attila and I 11 & 
Huns I do not know whether this has anj' 
connection with a Trench poem on Attila, by a. 
writer named Cisola, existing in manuscript nt 
Modena A translation Into Italian was pub- 
lished by Rossi at Te-nra in 1503 : it is ono of 
tho scarcest books in tho world AVobers Il- 
lustrations, p 23 Eichhom, AUg Gesch if 
178 GalvanJ, Osservozionl suRa poesia do r 
trovaton, p ic 

Tlie Nibelungen Lied seems to havo been less 
popular in the middle ages than other ro- 
mances ; eudentlj bccanso it relates to a differ- 
entstato of manners Bontcrwek, p 341. Hein- 
ous observes that wo must consider this poem 
M ; h6 , mDSt valuable record of German anti- 
quttj, but that to over rato Us merit, ns somo 
have been inchned to do, dim ho of no advan- 
tage 
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unable to say : it vma in an evil horn* for 
the art of poetry that they extended their 
jurisdiction over her. They regulated verse 
by the most pedantic and ininuto law*, 
such as a society with no idea of excellence 
but conformity to rule would be sure to 
ndopt; though nobler institutions have 
-often done the same, and the Master* 
Imrglim were but prototypes of the ItaUan 
academicians. The poetry was always 
moral and serious, but Hat, Thc'-o Mcister- 
f lagers are raid to have originated at Af ent 
from which they spread to Angsbuig, Stras- 
bnrg % and other cities and in none were 
more renowned t turn Nurembcig, Cbaric* 
IV., in 1378, incorporated them by the 
name of Meistcrgenoss-schaft, with arm- 
orial bearings and peculiar privileges. 
They became, however, more conspicuous 
in the sixteenth century ; scarco any names 
of Mcisier-fmgers before that age ore re- 
corded ; nor doe* it seem that much of their 
earlier poetry is extant. 1 

41. The French versifiers had by this 
p^trr of mnee time, perhaps become le*a 

mi* Spain, numerous though several 
names in the lame style of amatory song 
do Koine credit to their age. But the ro- 
mances of chivalry began now to bo written 
in pro*c ; while a %uy celebrated poem, 
the Homan dc la lb)*»o, had introduced an 
unfortunate tatfe for allegory into verse, 
from which France did not extricate hcr- 
* elf for several generations. Sleanwhile, 
the Provencal who, down to the clo*»e 

id the thirteenth century, had flourished 
-in flic bonth, and who«c language many 
lombard- adopted, came to an end ; after 
tin. re-union of the fief of Toulouse to the 
crown, and the pos«esrion of Provence by 
ft noiihem line of priuces, their aucient 
and renowned tongue parcel for a dialect, 
a patois of the people. It had never been 
ranch employed in prose, * avc in the king- 
dom of Aragon, where, under the name of 
Valencmn, it continued for two centuries 
to be a legitimate language, till political 
circumstances of the Hime kind reduced it, 
as in southern Franco, to a provincial 
dialect. Tho Castilian language, which, 
though it hns been traced higher in written 
fragments, may bo conrideied to have be- 
gun, in a litraiy tense, with the poem of 
the Cid, not later than the middle of the 
twelfth century, was employed by a few 
extant poets in tho next two ages, and in 
tho fourteenth was ns much tho established 

1 Boutcrwck, Ir. 271—291. Hcinritis, Jv. $5— 
Bee also the Biographic TJnhcrsclle, art. 

Pole? ; anti a good artlclo in the Introspective 
Bcvicw, vok x. p. 113. 


vehicle of many kinds of literature in Spain 
ns the French was on the other side of the 
mountains.! Tho names of Portuguese 
poets not less early than any in Castile are 
recorded; fragments are mentioned by 
Boutcnvck as old ns the twelfth century, 
and there exists a collection of lyric poetry 
in tho frtylo of the Troubadours, which is 
referred to no late part of the next age. 2 

1 Sanches, Collection do pocslas Castclkmas 
antcriores al sigla 15mo. Velasquez, Xlistoria 
della pocsla Espafiol ; which I only know by tho 
German translation of Diezc, (Gottingen, 1709,) 
who Ins added many notes. Andres, Origin© 
d'ognl lltteratura, li. IBS. BoutenvcVs History 
of Spanish and Portuguese literature. I shall 
quote the English tranjlatlonof tklswork, which, 
I am sorry to say. Is sold by tho booksellers at 
scarce a third of its original price. It Is a 
strange thing, that while wo multiply encyclo- 
pedias ami Indifferent compilations of our own, 
there Js no demand for translations from tho 
mo*t learned productions of Germany that will 
indemnify a publisher. 

2 Tills very curious fact in 11 teraxy history has 
been brought to light by Lord Stuart of Eoth- 
ny, who printed at Paris, in 1823, twenty-five 
copies of a collection of ancient Portuguese songs, 
from a manuscript in the library of tho College 
of Xoble3 at Lisbon An account of this book 
by M. Baynouird, will be found in the Journal 
dcs Bavans for August, 1825 ; and l have been 
favoured by jn> noble friend the editor with the 
loan of a copy ; thourii my ignorance of the 
language prevented me from fonning an exact 
judment of Its contents. In the preface the 
following circumstances are stated. It consists 

I of seventh -five folios the first part having been 
| torn off, and the manuscript attached to a work 
I of a wholly different nature. The writing ap- 
pears to bo of tho fourteenth century, and in 
some place*? older. The idiom seems older than 
the writing; it may bo called, if I understand 
tho meaning of the preface, ns old as the begin- 
ning of tho thirteenth century, and certainly 
older than the reign of Denis, podc appellldarso 
cocVo do ficculo xlU., c dc certo ho anterior ao 
rcynado dc P. Dcniz Denis king of Portugal 
reigned from 1279 to 1&23. It is regular in gram» 
mar, anti for the most part in orthography ; but 
contains some gallicisms, which show either a 
connection between Pranconnd Portugal In that 
age, or a common origin in tho southern tongues 
of Europe ; since certain idioms found in this 
manuscript arc preserved in Spanish, Italian, 
and Provencal, >et arc omitted in Portuguese 
dictionaries. A few poems are translated from 
Provonval, but tho greater part arc strictly Por- 
tuguese, as tho mention of places, names, and 
manners show’s. M. Itaynouxrd, however, ob- 
serves, that the thoughts and forms of versifica- 
tion arc similar to those of the Troubadours, 
Tho metres employed are usually of seven, eight, 
and ten syllables, the accent falling on tho last; 
but some lines occur of sev cn, eight, or cloven 
sjHabUs accented on the penultimate, and these 
are sometimes Interwoven, at regular intervals, 
with the others. 
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4S. Tho Anglo-Norman language is a 
phrase not quite so unobjectionable as the 
Anglo-Normrm constitution; and ns it is 
sure to deceive, wo might better lay it 
aside altogether. 1 In tho one instance, 
there was a real fusion of laws and govern- 
ment, to wliick we can find but a Temotc 
analogy, or rather none at all, in the other. 
It is probable, indeed, that the converse of 
foreigners might have something to do 
with those simplifications of the Anglo- 
Saxon grammar, which appear about the 
reign of Henry 1I M more than a century 
after the Conquest ; though it is also true, 
that language* of a very artificial structure, 
like that of England before that revolu- 
tion, often became Ies>9 complex in their 
forms, without any Fuch violent process as 
an amalgamation of two different races. 2 
VThat is commonly called tho Saxon 
Chronicle is continued to the death of 
Stephen, in lift!, and in the same lan- 
guage, though with some loss of its purity. 
Besides tho neglect of several grammatical 
rules, French words nowand then obtrude 
themselves, but not very frequently, in tho 
latter pages of this Chronicle, Peter- 
borough, however, was quite an English 
monastery : it* endowments, its abbots, 
were Saxon; and tho political spirit the 
Chronicle breathes, in some passages, is 
that of tho indignant subjects, sem ancor 
franmli, of tho Norman usurpers. If its 
lari: compilers, therefore, gavo way to some 
innovations of language, wo may presume 
that these prevailed more extensively in 
places le*>s secluded, and especially in 
London. 

40. We find evidence of a greater change 

I A popular and pleasing writer has drawn a 
little upon his imagination in tho following 
account of tho language of our forefather* niter 
the Conquest:—* "The language of tho church 
was Latin ; that of tho king and nobles, Nor- 
man; that of the people, Anglo-Saxon; the 
Anglo*?! orman jargon twu only employed in Vie 
commercial intercourse betuxen the conquerors 
and Vie conquered." EUU's Specimen* of Early 
English Poets, vol. i. p, IT. lYImt was this jar- 
gon? and where do wo find a proof of it* exist- 
ence? and what was tho commercial intercourse 
hinted at? I suspect EUis only meant, what 
has often been remarked, that tho animal* which 
bear a Saxon name in the field* acquire a French 
one In the shambles. But even this Is more in- 
genious than just; for mutton*, beeves, and 
porkers aro good old word* for tho living quad- 
rupeds. 

c "Every branch of tho low German stock 
from whence tho Anglo-Saxon sprung, displays 
tho same simplification of Us grammar," 
Price's Prefaed to 'W'arton, p. 1X0. Ho there- 
fora ascribes little influence to tho Norman con- 
quest or to French connections, 


in Layamon, a translator of YTacc’a ro- 
manco of Brut from tho u 00 
French. Layamon’s ago is 
uncertain ; it must have been after 1155, 
when tho original poem was completed, 
and can hardly be placed below 1200. His 
lauguage is accounted rather Anglo-Saxon 
than English ; it retains most of the dis- 
tinguishing inflections of the mother- 
tongue, yet evidently differs considerably 
from that older than tho Conquest by tho 
introduction, or at least more frequent em- 
ployment, of some new auxiliary forms, 
and displays very little of tho character- 
istics of tho ancient poetry, its periphrases, 
its ellipses, or its inversions. But though 
translation was the means by which 
words of French origin were afterwards 
most copiously introduced, very few occur 
in the extracts from Layamon hatbertn 
published; for we have not yet tho ex- 
pected edition of the entire work. Ho is 
not a mere translator, hut improves much 
on Wace. Tho adoption of tho plain and 
almost creeping style of the metrical 
French romanco, instead of the impetuous 
dithyrambics of Saxon song, gives Laya- 
mon at first sight a greater affinity to tho 
now English languago than in mere gram- 
matical structure he appears to bear. 1 

50. Liyatnou wroto in a monastery on 
the Severn ; and it is agree- rragrtsa of nog- 
able to experience, that an language 
obsolete structure of language should bo 
retained in a distant province, while it lias 
undergone some change among tho less 
rugged inhabitants of a capital. Tho dis- 
u*q of Saxon forms crept on by degrees ; 
some metrical lives of saints, apparently 
written not far from tho year 1250,2 may 

1 Rco a long extract from Layamon in ElUs's 
Specimens. Tbls writer observes, that, "It 
contains no word which wo nro under the ne- 
cessity of referring to a French root." Duke 
and Caxtle seem exceptions : but the latter word 
occurs In tho Savon Chronicle before tho Con- 
quest, a.u. 1052. 

s Bitson’ft Dlssort&t. on Romance. Madden's 
Introduction to Bavelok. Notes of Frico, la 
his edition of Warton. Whrton himself Is of no 
authority In this matter. Frico Inclines to put 
most of the poems quoted by Warlon near tho 
doso of tho thirteenth century. 

It should hero bo observed, that tho language 
underwent It* metamorphosis Into English by 
much less rapid gradations In some part* of the 
kingdom than In others. Not only tho popular 
dialect of many counties, especially in tho 
north, tetalnod long, and still retains, a larger 
proportion of the Anglo-Saxon peculiarities, 
but we have evidence that they were not every- 
where disused In writing. A manuscript in tho 
Kentish dialect, If that phrase Is corroct, bear- 
ing tho d&to of 1340, Is more Anglo-Saxon than 
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of justice ; ami oral dircussions were per- 
haps carried on in the Fame language, 
though this is not a necessaiy conse- 
quence. Hence tho English was seldom 
.written, atul hardly employed in pro^o till 
after the middle of the fourteenth century. 
Sir John Mantlcrillc’s travels were written 
in 135& Tins is our earliest English book 
Wiclitfe’fi translation of tbe Bible, a great 
work that enriched tbe language, is re- 
ferred to 13$3 t Trevka'fi vi rrion of tho 
Bolycbronicou of Higdon was in 1385, and 
tbe Astrolabe of Chaucer in 1392, A few 
public instruments were drawn up in 
English under lliclmrd II. ; and about the 
same time, probably, it began to he em- 
ployed in epistolary correspondence of a 
private nature, Trevisa informs us, that, 
when he wrote (1385), even gentlemen had 
much left off to have their children taught 
French, and names the schoolmaster (John 
Cornwall) who soon after 1330 brought in 
so great an innovation as tho making his 
Iwys read Latin into English. 1 This change 
from the common u<*e of French in the 
upper ranks seems to have taken place as 
rapidly as it similar revolution ha* lately 
done in Germany, By a statute of 13G2, 
(SG E, 3, c. 13,) all pleas in courts of justice 
ore directed to be pleaded and judged in 
Englldi, on account of French being so 
much unknown. But the laws, and, gene- 
rally fj diking, the records of parliament, 
continued to bo in the latter lauguago for 
many years- and wo lenm from Sir John 
Forte^cue, a hundred years afterwards, that 
this htntuic itself was but partially en- 
forced,- The French language, if we take 
his words literally, even in the reign of 
Edward XV M wo*> fpoken in affairs of mcr- 
cantilo account, and in many games, the 
vocabulary of both being chicily derived 
from it, 3 

53, Thus by tho year WOO, we fmd a 

Ctate of Sttro- national literature subsist- 

p«an uagtwst* ing in wen European Ian- 

about woo. three spoken in tho 

Spanish peninmila, tho French J the Italian, 
tho German, and the English ; from which 
last, tho Scots dialect' need not be distin- 
guished. Of these the Italian was tho 
most polished, and had to boast of the 

2 The pxssagc maybe found quoted in Whrton, 
ubl suprA, or 1 n many other boohs. 

* a ,f Jn tho courts of justice they formerly used 
to plead in French, till, in pursuance of a law 
to that pnrjwse, that custom was soviavJiat rc~ 
$tns inert, but not hitherto quite disused, do 
Laurtlbufl Begum Angltoi, c. xlvlil.” I quote 
from Waterhouse’s translation ; but tho Batin 
runs quam plurlmum rcstrictus csfc. 

a Ibid. 
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greatest writers ; the French excelled in 
their number and variety. Our own 
tongue, though it had latterly acquired 
much capiousnos in the hands of Chaucer 
and AVicliffc, both of whom lavishly sup- 
plied it with words of French and Latin 
derivation, was but just growing into a 
literary existence. The German, as well os 
that of Valencia, seemed to decline. The 
former became more precise, more abstract, 
more intellectual, (pewOy), ami Jcfs t-cn* 
riblc (fiiitnlich), (to use the words of Eioh- 
honi),nndof consequence less fit for poetry; 
it fell into the hands of lnwycrs and mjsti- 
cnl theologians. Tlie call lest German prose, 
a few ver>\aucienl fragments excepted, is 
tho collection of Saxon laws (Sachsen - 
Fpicgel), about the middle of tho thirteenth 
century ; tho next the Swabian collection 
(Schwnbenfpiegcl), about 1282. 1 But ihe>c 
forming hardly ft part of literature, though 
Bouterwek praises passages of the latter 
fox religious eloquence, we may deem John 
Tauler, a Dominican friar of Strasburg, 
whoso influence in propagating what was 
; culled the mystical theology, gave a new 
tone to Jur country, to be the first German 
writer in prose. ** Tauler,” says n modem 
historian of literature, “in his German 
sermons, mingled mnny expressions in- 
vented by himself, wlxich wcie tho fust 
attempt at n jihUosophical language, aud 
| displayed fuzprismg eloquence for the ago 
therein he lived. It may be justly said 
| of liim, that bo first gave to prose that 
direction in which Luther afterwards ad* 

! \anccd fo far.* - Tauler died in 1301. 
Meantime, as has been said before, the 
| nobility abandoned their love of \ersc, 

I which the burghers took up diligently, but 
with little or genius ; the common 
language became bnrbaious and neglected, 
of which tho strange fashion of writing 
lmlf Latin, half German, verses, is a 
proof. 3 This had been common in tho 
darker ages : wo havo several instances of 
it in Anglo-Saxon; hut it was late to adopt 
it in tho fourteenth century. * 

51. Tho Latin writers of the middle ages 
were chiefly ecclesiastics. Ii?norancoof 
But of theso in tho living reading and 
tongues a large proportion writing in 
wo laymen. They knew, darkcrftsc *- 
therefore, how to commit their thoughts to 
writing ; and banco the ignorance charac- 
teristic of tho darker ages must seem to bo 

2 JJontonvck, p. 1C3. There nro somo novels 
at tho end of the thirteenth, or beginning of the 
fourteenth century. Ibid. ‘ 

- Heins! ns, iv. 70. 

o Eichhorn, Allg, Gesek, 1. 2 JO. 
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™«in" away. Thus,' bowcvct, b a vety 

;r4 W o 10 look nearly at tb. grafelFo- 

m « 5 0 f rudimentary knowledge. I » 

*hn«n who turn 


Sr M on <w>tt»nO) *» tho* who ta» 
mow o! their attention towaito tl» **- 
iect will bo enabled to correct and supply. 
Before the end of the eleventh century- 


had passed from uuwiitten custom to re- 
cord and precedent, and had grown into as 
much subtlety by diffuseness as the Roman, 
winch was the case of England from the 
timo of Henry XL, the lawyers, though 
laymen, were unquestionably clerks or 
learned. H. The convenience of such Mo- 
mentary knowledge to merchants, who, 
both in the Mediterranean and in these 


and especially after the nmth> it wis « j “ Europe, carried on a good dcri of 

to find laymen in France foreign commerce, and indeed to all traders, 

ntul write. 1 ®e case was probaMy not that they were not 

hetter anywhere else, cw«p * “ 1 destitute of itj though it must be con-, 

should incline to except y> iessed that the word clerk rather seems to 

authorityofapassagemWippo, Ge denote that their deficiency was suppled hy 

imtcr soon after the year 10W, who ex UI1 der them. I do not, 

horis fhorm^tor Henty ^o^ ^ ^ ^ceive that theolerks of citizens 

HI. If we could rely 


sons of tho nobility to ho instructed in let 
tets, using the example of tho Italians, with 
whom, according to him, it was a uni- 
versal practice* The word ctehs or 
men becamo in this and other countries 
synonymous with one who could write or 
even read; no all know tho original mean- 
ing of benefit of clergy, Mid the test by 
which it was claimed. Yet from about tho 
end of tho eleventh, or at least of tho 
twelfth century, many circumstances may 
lead w to believe that it was less and less 
n conclusive test, and that tho laity came 
more and more into possession of tho simple 
elements of literature, 
ho. I. It will of course bo admitted that 
ntuw*iornp. all%vll ° administered or be- 
posing tusto longed to the Bomau lair 
have dtainhbed m ^ers of reading and 

niter mo vrr ^^ n g ) though wo do not 
find that they were generally ecclesiastics, 
even in tho lowest sense of the word, by 
receiving the tonsure. Some indeed wero 
such. In countries where tho feudal law 


were ecclesiastics. 1 

on a passage in Ingulf us, the practice in 
grammar schools oi construing lAtin into 
Branch was as old as tho reign of the 
Conqueror* and it seems unlikely that 
this should have been confined to children 
educated for the English church. XV*. Tho 
pools of the north and south of Branco were 
often men of princely or noble birth, some- 
times ladies ; their versification is far too 
artificial to ho deemed tho rude product 
of an illiterate mind ; and to these, whose 
capacity of holding the pen few wOl dis- 
pute, we must surely add a numerous class 
of readers, for whom their poetry was 
designed. It may he surmised, that tho 
itinerant minstrels answered this end, and 
supplied tho ignorance of the nobility. 
But many ditties of the troubadours weie 
not so well adapted to the minstrels, who 
seam to have dealt more with metrical 
romances. Kor do I doubt that these also 
were read in many a castle of France and 
Germany. I will not dwell on the story of 
Francesca of Rimini, because no one, per- 
0» CMmv* especially too ot Gcma n . BJcdy t° fcputo that a Borngud 

hotter, jCrnno, and other dulM lat ^ m tIie a 2C°f Danto would be able to 
* read the tale of Lancelot. But that ro- 
mance had long been written ; and other 
ladies doubtless had read it, and possibly 
had loft off reading it in similar circum- 
stances, and as little to their advantage. 
Tim fourteenth century abounded with 
books in French prose ; tho extant copies 
of some are not very few; but no argument 
against their circulation could bo urged 
3 The earliest recorded bills of exchange, ac- 


i UK Lfit. dc la France, vfi, 2. Som o nobles 
*cnt Ihctr children to be educated In tho schools 


gulshed abbots. Bat they vrera generally des* 
tinefl lor the church. Melncw, li, 277. Tho 
slcmtttrcs of liomcnaro often found to deeds 
of the eighth century, nnd sometimes of the 
ninth, Xour. Traits do la Diplomatique, fi, 
tii. The Ignorance ol the laity, according to 
tht? aalborhj, vas not strictly parallel to that 
of tho church 

5 Tunc fie cdictum per terrain Tecton/corum 
fjufiibct ut <Jhcs stbi natos insttuat otanes 
UttcniUs, hjjemqne mm pewuadeat fills, 
Bt enm principally phtitaudi vcncrit uxus, 
aalj Ilbris exemplum proferat fills 
Mfuibns hU dudum rivehat Roma deccnter 
HU studih tantos potult rincete tymnnos/ 
servant Ball post prima crcpundia 
enneti 

« «r il,<A, ' a * or tW ’ W»»Mw *0 Mctacrs, 


cording to Beckmann, Hist, of Inventions, ill# 
430, are in a passage of tho Jurist Bdldus, and 
bear date 2828. But they were by no means 
In common use till the next century. I do not 
rotation this as bearing much on the subject of 
the text. 

2 Et pnerls otlam In scholia prlncipfo lUcra- 
*um Galficfe ct non Angltcd traderentur. 
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from their scarcity in the present <!ny. It 
is not of course pretended that they wore 
diffused as exicnwcly as printed books 
have been* Y. The fashion of writing 
primte Jotters ia French instead of Latin, 
which, as 1ms been mentioned, camo in 
among us soon after 1270, nJFonls perhaps 
a presumption (hat they were written in a 
language intelligible to tho corespondent, 
becau*o he bad no longer occasion for as- 
firtnnee in reading them; though they 
were still generally from the litmd of a 
secretary, but at what timo this disuse of 
Latin begnu on tho Continent I cannot 
exactly determine. The French and Cas- 
tilians, I believe, made general use pf their 
own languages in the latter half of tho 
thirteenth century* 

The art of reading docs not imply 

toenwa know. lhat of "n^tlns; it fieemi 
leL-e of writing likely that tho one prerailed 
in ftrnrttenm before the other. The latter 
xras difllcult to acquire, in 
consequence of tho rcgtikrity of characters 
preferred by the clerk*, and their complex 
system of abbreviations, which rendered 
flic cursive handwriting, introduced about 
the end of the eleventh century, almost as 
operoro to tho^e who had not much expert 
cnee oF it ns tho more stiff characters of 
older manuscript*. It certainly appears 
that even autograph signatures aro not 
found till a late period. Philip the Bold, 
who Ascended the French throne in 11172, 
could not write, though this is not tho case 
with any of his successors. I do not know 
that equal ignorance is recorded of any ; 
English sovereign, though wc have I think 
only a series of autographs beginning with 
- Richard II, It is said by tho authors of j 
Nouveau Traitti do In Diplomatique, Bene- ! 
dictinca of laborious and exact erudition, 
that tho art of writing had become rather 
common among tho laity of Franco before 
the end of tho thirteenth century : out of 
eight witnesses to a testament in 1277 five 
could write their names ; at the beginning 
of that ngc, it is probable, they think, that 
not one could have done so.* Signatures 
to deeds of private persons, however, do 
not begin to nppear till 1 he fourteenth, and 
were not in established upc in Franco till 
about the mlddlo of tho fifteenth ccn- 
tmy.s Indorsements upon English deeds, 
as well ns mere signatures, by laymen of 
rank, hearing date in tho reign of Eduard 
II., aio iu existence; and thcro is nn 
English letter from tho Indy of Sir John 
Pelham to her husband in 1399, which is 

1 Yol. II, p. 433, 

2 Ibid. p. 431, ct post. 


probably ono of the earliest instances of 
female penmanship. By tho badness of 
the grammar wo may presume it to bo her 
own.* 

57. Laymen, among whom Chaucer and 
Gower are illustrious ex- Averasmtat# 
ample*, received occasion- or knowledge in 
ally a learned education; a,ctettA 
and indeed the great number of gentle- 
men who studied in the inns of court is a 
conclusive proof that they were not genes- 
ally illiterate. The common law required 
some knowledge of two languages. Upon 
tho whole wo may bo inclined to think, 

l 2 am indebted for n knowledge of this 
letter to tho Rev. Joseph Hunter, who recol- 
lected to have seen it in an old edition of 
Collin Vs Peerage. Later editions havo omitted 
U as an unimportant redundancy though in- 
teresting even for its contents, independently 
of the value it acquires trom the language. On 
account of Us scarcity, being only found in old 
editions now not in request, I shall insert it 
here ; and till anj thing else shall prefer a claim, 

It may pass for tho oldest priratc letter in the 
English language, I havo not kept the ortho- 
graphy, but have left several incoherent and 
ungrammatical phrases as they stand. It was 
copied by Collins from tho archives of the New- 
castle family. 

-My dear Lord, 

I recommend mo to your high lordship with 
heart and body and nJJ my poor might, and 
tilth all this I thank you as my dear lord 
dearest and best beloved of all earthly lords I 
say for me, and thank you ray dear lord with 
all this that I say before of your comfortable 
letter that yesent me from Ton tefract that come 
io mo on Mary Magdalene day; for by my 
troth I was never so glad as when I heard by 
yonr letter that yewero strong enough with the 
grace of God for to kcop yon from tho malice 
of your enemies. And dear lord ir it like to . 
>our high lordship that as soon as yo might that 
I might hear of your gracious speed ; which as 
God Almighty continuo and increase. And ray 
dear lord if It like you for to know of my fare, 

I am hero by laid in manner of a siege with tho 
county of Sussex, Surrey, and a great parcel of 
Kent, so that I may nought onfc no none 
victuals get rao but with much hard. Where- 
fore my dear If It like you by the ndvico of your 
v\Iso counsel for to get remedy of the salvation 
of your castle and withstand tho malice of the 
shires aforesaid. And also that 3*0 bo fully in- 
formed of their great malice workers in these 
| shires which that lmvcs so despite fully wrought 
to you, and to j'our castle, to your men, and to 
[ your lennnts for this country have yni [sic] 

| wasted for a great while. Karen ell my dear 
lord, the Holy Trinity you keep from your 
enemies, and over send me good tidings of you. 

! Written at Benvensey In tho castle on St. 
Jacob day last past, 

By your own poor 

J. l’cMrAtt. 


To my true Lord . 
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that in the year 1400, or at the accession 
of Henry IV., the average instruction of 
an English gentleman of the first class 
would comprehend common reading and 
w riting, a tolerable familiarity with Erench, 
mid a slight tincturo of Latin; the latter 
retained or not, according to his circum- 
stances and character, as school learning is 
at present. This may he rather a favour- 
able statement; hut after another genera- 
tion it might be assumed, as we shall see, 
with more confidence as a fair one. 1 

58. A demand for instruction in the art 

Invention o i of writing would increase 
papw with the frequency of epis- 
tolary correspondence, winch, where of a 
private or secret nature, no one would 
gladly conduct by the intervention of a 
secretary. Better education, more refined 
manners, a closer intercourse of social life, 
were the primary causes of this increase in 
private correspondence. But it was greatly 
facilitated by the invention, or, rather, ex- 
tended use, of paper as the vehicle of 
writing instead of parchment; a revolu- 
tion, as it may be called, of high import- 
ance, withont which both the art of writing 
would have been much less practised, and 
the invention of printing less serviceable 
to mankind. After the subjugation of 
Egypt by the Saracens, the importation of 
the papyrus, previously in general use, 
came in no long time to an end; so that, 
though down to the end of the seventh 
century all instruments in France were 
mitten upon it, we find its place aftcr- 
nardssuppliedbyparchment; andunderfche 
house of Charlemagne, there is hardly an in- 
strument upon any other materials Parch- 
ment, however, a much more durable and 
useful vehicle than papyrus, 3 was expen- 

1 It might bo inferred from a passage in 
Hicliard of Bury, about 1343, \\a,\ none but 
ecclesiastics could read at all. He deprecates 
the putting of boohs into the hands of laici, 
who do not know ono aide irom another. And 
In several places it seems that he thought they 
were meant for "the tonsured” alone. But a 
great change took place in the ensuing half 
*entunr ; and I do not believe he can be con- 
strued strictly even as to hie own time. 

T'.,!t^? lltf f nc - 0n ' Ac ’ ld ' Script., T0l Tt, 
But Muraton sajs that the papyrus, vros litUn 

It may w ECT °f h C f nt,UT ‘ thou e h writings on 

ur^ r a “ 3, ° fls the fentfc.D.SU. 

of htta? In r nhtE5 10 tt'econflltlon 
oi icwcrs tn Italy as far as the year Uoo * as th» 

sllrth does o theirauteequent hUtoi ’ 
otlxm e ill!T Wt T aU G rio not hnovr that 

mmm 


rive, and its cost not only excluded tho 

necessary waste which a freo use of writing 
iequu.es, but gave rise to the unfortunate 
practice of erasing manuscripts in order to 
replace them with some new matter. Tim 
was carried to a great extent, and has oc- 
casioned tho loss of precious monuments of 
antiquity, as is now' demonstrated by in- 
stances of their restoration. 

59. The dato of the invention of our 
present paper, manufactured unen paper, 
from linen rags, or of its in- ^hen fiwt used, 
troduction into Europe, has long been tlio 
subject of controversy. That paper made 
from cotton win in use Cottoa p3ipcP . 
sooner, is admitted on nil 
sides. Some charters written upon that 
kind not later than tho tenth century 
were scon by Montfaucon ; and it is even 
said to bo found in papal bulls of the 
ninth. 1 The Greeks, however, from whom 
the west of Europe is conceived to have 
borrowed this sort of paper, did not much 
employ it in manuscript book*?, according 
to Monfcfaucoit, till tho twelfth century, 
from which time it came into frequent u«o 
j among them. JUnratori had seen no writ- 
ing upon this material older than 1100, 
though, in deference to Montfaucon, he 
admits its employment earlier. 2 It cer- 
tainly was not greatly used in Italy before 
the thirteenth ccntiuy. Among tile Sara- 
cens of Spain, on the other hand, as well 
as those of the East, it was of much greater 
antiquity; The Greeks called it ckarta 
Damasccnci) having been manufactnrcd or 
sold in the city of Damascus. And Gariri, 
in his catalogue of tho Arabic manuscripts 
in tho Escunal, desires us to understand 
that they are written on paper of cotton or 
hnen, but generally the latter, unless tho 
contrary he expressed. 3 Many in this 
catalogue were written before tho thir- 
teenth, or even tho twelfth century, 

00, This will lead us to tho more dis- 
puted question as to* tho Linen paper os 
antiquity of linen paper, oidamoo. 

The earliest distinct instance I have found, 
and which. I believe has hitherto been 
overlooked, is an Arabic version of tho aph- 
orisms of Hippocrates, the manuscript 
bearing tho date of 1100. This Casiri ob- 
serves to be on linen paper, not as in itself 
remarkable, but as accounting for its injury 

1 2fem. do 1* Acad, des Inscriptions, vi. 001. 
houveau Traitd dc Diplomatique, i. 617. 
Sa vjgny, Gescli. des Komischen Bechts, ill. BSi.’ 

2 Dissert, xlul. 

3 Idateriw, nisi mcmbraueiis sit codex, nulla 
meniio: creteros bombyemos, ac, maximum 
partem, cbartaceos esse tfolligas. Fncfatlo, 
p* 7* 
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by wet. Ifc not appear whether it 
were mitten in Spaiu. ox, like many in 
tint cat degue, brought from Egypt 01 
Xist.i 

hi. The authority of Ca*iri m«*t con- 
Srtjwn mTeitt firm beyond doubt a pa^ago 
ofC&srL j tt peter Ab'>ot of Clugm, 
which Inc perplexed tho^o who place the 
intention of linen piper very low* In n 
treatise n^inst the dew-, he Fpente of 
Ih«&s e\ pelhtm* mart inn, hirconim, a el 
viiuloram, *ivc e\ LihlW xel juncis Orien- 
talium paludum, ant ex iorunis I'fcrum 
*tu cx nliA qmriibet, forte sili- 
cic materia compacto*. A late English 
writer contends tint nothing can he meant 
1»> flurh«t word*-, “unices that all *orU of 
inferior buhvtancc* capable of bring *-o 
ajiplitd, miorn; them, perhaps, hemp ami 
the remains of cordage, were usfd at thfer 
p f nod in the mxnufactmo of paper. "2 It 
certainly at lent «eom« reasonable to in- 
terpret the word* 44 ex raxuri* vetemni 
pvmorum/’ of linen rags: and when I add 
tint l*t tor ClmihcoiM* jn^nl a conridtr- 
able time in Spain id>out 11 11, there can 
remain, it teams no rational doubt tint 
the Kawreu* of the peninsula were ac- 
quainted with that xpitic* of paper, 
though pcrlmps it was a* jet unknown in 
every other country. 

62. Andre* n^rts, on the authority of 
A*3 in is*h ctux the Me moirs of the Academy ; 
nihccctxrta. of Jlarctlona, that a treaty 
between tlio kings of dragon and Castile, 
bearing the date of 117?, and written upon 
linen paper, is extant in the archives of 
that city, 3 4 He alkgtr several other in- 
stances in the next age; when Mahillon, 
who denies that paper of linen was then 
rued in charters, which, indeed, no one 
)h likely to maintain, mentions, as (he 
earliest tpccimui lie had icon in Trance, 
n letter of Jo*millc to St. Louis, which 
must ho older than 3270. Andres icfeis 
the invention to the Samcens of Spain, 
using the fmo flax of Valencia anil Murcia; 
and conjecture. , that it was brought into 
use among the Spaniards themselves by 
Alfoiu o of Castile.* 

1 Ca*Iri, K. 7o7. Codex nnno Chrisll 1100, 
chartacous, Ac. 

s See a memoir on an ancient manuscript of 
Aratnx, by Mr Otllcy, In Archmologia, vol. xxvl 

s Ybl. II p #3 Andres 3m gone much nt 
length Into this subject, and has collected 
several Important pipages which do not appear 
in M> text The letter of JolnviUe has been 
anpjioscd to ho addressed to Louis Hwtin In 
331 1, hut this seems inconsistent with tho 
writer’s age. 

4 Id p. Si. Tie cannot mean that It w*<) 


63. In the opinion of the English 
waiter to whom wo linvo Paper of mixed 
above referred, paper, from materials, 
a a cry early period, was manufactuxcd of 
mixed material*, which have sometimes 
been exroneoudj taken foi pme cotton. 
Wo have in tho Tower of London ft Icttei 
addressed to Henry UL hy lkiy mom?, son 
of ftajmoml YX, Count of Toulouse, and 
consequently between 1216 and 1222, whui 
the latter died, upon very btrong papei, 
and certainly made, in Mr. Ottlcy’s judg- 
ment, of mixed matinxU; while in several 
of the time of Edward I. t wntten upon 
genuine cotton paper of no great tlucknc*«, 
the fibres of cotton present thcm*ehts 
eveiywhtro nt the hacks of the letters «o 
distinctly that they Focm a* if they might 
even now* lie spun into fin end. 1 

0 I. Xotw lth«taudtng this last statement, 
which I must confirm In my inrentltm of 
I own oh'-crv ation, and of rapcrphcetffcy 
w Inch no one can doubt w ho woe t0 ° l0w * 

| ha* looked nt the letter*, themselves, 

| rev eral writers of high authority, such as 
Tirabosclii anil ftovigny, peisjst not only 
in fixing tho invention of linen papei 
vexy low, even after the middle of the 
fomtecuth Centura* but in maintaining 
that it is uinhstinguishablefrom tint made 
of cotton, except by tho eye of a manufac- 
turer. 2 Were this indeed true, it w ould he 
sufiteknt for tho purpose we have here m 
view, winch is not to trace the origin of a 
particular dbcov cry, hut the employment 
of a useful vehicle of wilting. If it be tiuo 
that cotton ptpei was fabricated in Italy 
of fo good a texture that it cannot he dis- 
cerned from linen, it must he consnleied 
as of equal utility. It H not the case with 

never employed before Alfonso’s time, of which 
he has already gli cn instances. 

1 Archvologh, Ibid I m ip howler observe, 
that a gentleman as experienced as Mr. Ottley 
himself, Inclines to think tho letter of Raymond 
written on papei wholly made of cotton, though 
of bettor manufacture than usual. 

2 TiraboscM, v B r f Sftvlgny.tfcsch desRom- 
i sell c it Rcchts, ill Ml. Ho relies on ft book I 
have noteccn, Vchrs vom Papier Hall, 17cD 
TIds writer, It is said, contends that the words 
of Peter of Clugny , tx rasurls v cternni pannonnn, 
mean cotton paper. Hccrcn,p 203. Lamblnct, 
on tho other hand, translates them, without 
hesitation, “chiffons do lingo, *' Hist. doPOrigmo 
<te rimnrimcrfo, I 93 

Andres lias pointed out, p 70, that Maffcl 
merely says ho has seen no paper of linen earlier 
than 1300, and no instrument on that material 
older than one of 1307, which ho found among 
his own family deeds Timhoschl, overlooking 
this distinction, quotes Maffel for his own opinion 
as to tho lateness of the invention 
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the letters on cotton paper in oor English : 
repositories ; most> if not aU s of which 
were written in France or Spain. But I 
have seen in the Chapter House at "West- 
minster a letter ■written, from Gascony 
about 1315, to Hugh Despencer, upon tlnn 
paper, to all appearance made like that I 
now in use, and with a water mark, j 
Several others of a similar appearance, in I 
the same repository, are of rather later ' 
time. 'There is also one in the King's j 
Remembrancers Office of the Hth of 
Edward HI. (1337 or 133$), containing the 
accounts of the King’s ambassadors to the 
court of Holland and probably written in 
that country. This paper has a water 
mark, and if it w not of linen, is at least 
not easily distinguishable. Bullet declares 
that he saw at Besan$on a deed of 1302 on 
linen paper : severed ore alleged to exist in 
Germany before the middle of the century j 
and Lambinefc mentions, though but on the 
authority of a periodical publication, a 
register of expenses from 1323 to 1354, 
found in a church at Caen, written on two 
hundred and eight sheets of that sub- 
stance^ One of the Cottonian manuscripts 
(Galba, B. L) is called Codex Ghartaceus in 
the catalogue. It contains a long series of 
public letters, chiefly written in the Nether- 


muus, irom «... jwm v*. uuc ufign 
Edwattl nr. to that of Henry IT, 3 
upon examination. I find the title not qi 
accurate ; several letters, and especu 
the earliest, are -written on parchment, t 
paper docs not appear at soonest till a 
the end of Edward’s reign.® Sir Hei 
Ellis has said that “ very few fasten 
indeed occur before the fifteenth cent 
of letters written upon paper.”® *Fhe 
a cotton paper was by no means gene 
or men, I believe, frequent, except 
Spain and Italy, perhaps also fa the bo 
of France. Xor was it much erfmlo 
wen m Italy for boohs. Savigny telli 
there are few manuscripts of law bo 
among the multitude that exist wliioh 
not written xm parchment. 

63. It will be manifest from what 

* w ““ W 6rea% 

. ^ bertson has been miste 

that “» eleventh ( 
!j of mM °S paper, in the u 
»er now become universal, was invent 
t Xflmbinct, ubi supra. 

zmJSI 
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hy means of which not only tlic number of 
manuscripts increased but the Btudy of the 
sciences was wonderfully facilitated.’* 1 
Even Gitigu&id, better informed on such 
subjects than Robertson, has intimated 
something of the same kind. But paper, 
whenever, or wherever invented, was very 
sparingly used, and especially in manu- 
script books, among the French, Germans, 
or English, qt linen paper, even among tho 
Italians, till near tho close of the period 
which this chapter comprehends. Upon 
the ft study of the sciences w it could as yet 
have had very little effect. The vast im- 
portance of the invention was just begin- 
ning to bo discovered. It is to bo added, 
as a remarkable circumstance, that the 
earliest linen paper was of very good 
manufacture, strong and handsome, though 
perhaps too much like card for general 
convenience ; and every one is aware that 
the first printed books tiro frequently 
beautiful in the quality of their paper. 

GG. m. The application of general priii* 
ciplcs of justice to the infi- importance oi 
nitely various circumstances hs** st«K«% 
which may arise in the disputes of men 
with each other is in itself an admirable 
discipline of the moral and intellectual 
faculties. Even where tho primary rules 
of right and policy have been obsoured in 
some measure by a technical and arbitrary 
system, which is apt to grow* up, perhaps 
inevitably, in the course of civilisation, ibc 
mind gains in precision and acuteness, 
though at tho expense of somo important 
qualities; and a people wherein an arti- 
ficial jurisprudence fs cultivated, requiring 
both a regard to written authority, and the 
constant exercise of a discriminating judg- 
ment upon words, must be deemed to be 
emerging from ignorance. Such was the 
condition of Europe in the twelfth century . 
The feudal customs, long unwritten, though 
latterly become more steady by tradition, 
were^ in some countries reduced into 
txeatises ; wo have our own Glanval in the 
reign of Henry II., and in the next century 
much was written upon the national laws 
m various parts of Europe. TJpon. these 
? is no * m y intention to dwell; but the 
importance of tho civil law in its con- 
nection with ancient learning, as well os 
ut h moral and political science, renders 
1 a pkico ht any general ac- 

count either of mediaeval or modern litcra- 


subrisfced in the Western empire at 

IndS? i 0 *. , ChOTto r - «*• t note 10, He 
inclines to the «ame opinion, p. 200. 
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time of its dismemberment in the fifth 

XtrcutnUTrs century, were received in 

amr wholly tho new langdoms of the 

mtonsn. Gothic, Lombard, and Car- 
lo vingirm dynasties, ns the rule of those 
who 1)V birth ami choice submitted to them, 
was shown by ^Iumtori and other writers 
of the century. This subject has re- 
ceived additional illustration from the 
acute and laborious Savigny, who lias 
succeeded in tracing sufficient evidence of 
what hail been, in fact, stated by Muratori, 
that not only an abridgment of tho Thco- 
<3o>hn code, but that of Justinian, and 
o\w the Pandects, were known in different 
part** of Europe long before tho epoch for- 
merly assigned for the restoration of that 
jurisprudence A Tho popular story, already 
much discredited, that the famous copy of 
the Pandects, nowin the Jxxmontmn library 
at Horenee, was brought to Pisa from 
Amalfi, after the capture of that city by 
Roger Xing of Sicily with the aid of a Ti'an 
fleet in 13«T>, and became tlio means of 
diffusing an acquaintance with tliat por- j 
tion of the law through Italy, is shown by j 
him not only to rest on wiy slight evi* i 
deuce, but to be unquestionably, in tho ; 
latter and more important circumstance, 
destitute of all foundation.* Jt is still in- 
deed an undetermined question whether 
Other existing manuscripts of the Pandects 
arc not derived from this illustrious copy, 
which alone contains the entire fifty books, 
and winch lias been preserved with a tra- 
ditional veneration indicatingaomo superi- 
ority ; hut Savigny lias shown, that Peter 
of Valence, a jurist of tho eleventh century, 
made use of an independent manuscript ; 
and it is certain that tho Pandects Mere 
the subject of legal studies before the siege 
of Amalfi. 

68. Irncriuf*, by universal testimony, was 
imeritts. Mi £ret the founder of all learned 

tttccrosoTB. investigation into tho laws 
of Justinian. He gave lectures upon them 
at Bologna his native city, not long, in 
Savigny's opinion, after tho commencement 
of the century, 3 And besides this oral in- 
struction, ho began the practice of making 
globes, or short marginal explanation**, on 
the law books, with the whole of which ho 
was acquainted. AVc owe also to him, aa- 

i It can be no disparagement to Ssrigny, who 
does not claim perfect originality, to say that 
Mnmtorl, in bis 4 Jib dljsertatlon, ghes several 
Instances of quotation** from iho Pandects In 
writers older than tne capture of Amnlfl. 

t Pavfgny, Oesddcldo dcs Jiomlschen Pechts 
in mlttel niter, jil. 80. 

» Vol. iv. p, 10. Some have erroneously 
thought Ircerlus a German. 


cording to ancient opinion, though much 
controverted in later times, an epitome, 
called the Authcntica, of what Gmvina 
calls tho prolix and difficult (salcbrosis 
ntque garrulis) Kovels of Justinian, ar- 
ranged according to the titles of the Code. 
The most eminent successors of this re- 
storer of the Roman law during the sumo 
century were Maximus Gosias, Bulgarus, 
and rjjncentinus. Thty were, however, 
but a few among many interpreters, whose 
globes havo been partly, though very im- 
perfectly preserved. The love of equal 
liberty and just laws in tho Italian cities 
rendered the profession of jurisprudence 
exceedingly honourable ) the doctors of 
Bologna and other universities were fte- 
quently called to tho office of podcstd, or 
criminal judgo, in these small republics ; in 
Bologna itself the}- were officially members 
of the smaller or secret council : and their 
opinions, which they did not render gra- 
tuitously, were fought with the respect tbni 
had been shown at Rom o to their ancient 
masters of the age of Scvcrtui. 

CD. A gloss, yXourcra, properly meuut a 

word from a foreign law- _ 4 , 

. , . Tfcelr classes, 

guage, or an obsolete or 

poetical word, or whatever requires inter - 

predation. It wn** afterwards used for tho 

mtcrpietation itself : and this scn^c, which 

is not strictly classical, may ho found in 

Xsidoie, though some have imagincdlmcrius 

himself to have first employed it. 1 In tho 

twelfth century, it was extended from ft 

single word to an entire expository sentence. 

Tho first glosses were interlinear; they 

vero nftcTuanis placed in tho margin, nml 

extended finally in some instances to n sort 

of running commentary on an entire book. 

These were called an Apparatus. 3 

70. Besides theso glosses on obscure 
parages, eomo lawyers at- AbridenJ(mtl ot 
tempted to abridge tho body umr, 
of the law. Placentinus AccarjiM** Cor- 
wrotc a summary of the rus0 owatwn 
Code and Institutes. But this wasjield 
inferior to that of Azo, which appeared 
before 1220. Hugolinus gave a similar 
abridgment of tho Pandects, About the 
same time, or a little after, a scholar of 
Azo, Accursiiw of Floienco, undertook his 
celebrated work, a collection of the glosses, 
which, in the century that had elapsed 
since the time of Imcrius, had giown to an 
enormous extent, and were of course not 
always consistent. Ho has inserted little, 

1 Alculm defines glossa, "nidus vorld %'el 
nomlnis interpretatio. Ducange, pnufat. in 

Glosror., |>. 38, 

2 Sat'Igny, ill 51D. 
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naria : a male, says Eichliom, as remark- stance, to which there arc many parallel*, 
able for Us barbmous stylo ami gross j o! sttch vicissitude* in literary iqmbvf ion, 
mistakes in history os for the solidity of that the wheel of fame, like that of for- 
Us judgments and practical distinctions J tune, seem* never to he nt ro t. 3'or tv 
Gravma, after extolling the conciseness, j long time, it had been the fashion to speak 
acuteness, skill, and diligence m comparing j in slighting terms of thoc early jurM * ; 
remote passages, and in reconciling nppar- and the passage above quoted from Gttivjna 
ent inconsistencies, which distinguished j i* in a much more candid tono than was 
Acemsius, lemarks the injustice of some usual in his ago. Their trilling sorb.il ex- 
modems, who reproach hb work with the planationa of c (u by quami is, or wiviodum 
ignorance inevitable in his age, and seem by vntdc; their stnmgo ignorance in thrift - 
to flunk the chance of birth which lias ling the name of the Tiber from the Kmiimir 
thrown them info more enlightened time*, j Tiberitw, in supposing that Ulpian and 
a part of their personal mcriU Justinian lived before Christ f in ti**, r t i n ~ 

71. Sarignyhas taken still higher ground j that Vapinian was put to death by Mark 

2£ES2 iu Ms admiration, as we may Antony, and cv en in intern ting } ,.nttf<r 

a. , ral lt,of tl ° ^rly jurists, by fwjrfi or epurojra, wore the topics of 

SHdM^ i T*f ra f° 0t - lm ? nm t0 rilU<!utc t0 tlw " ! whoin «»**#* has «0 wvll 
the publication of tho Accuman body of ( reproved • F\vi*mv wlm 

*■» »« «• — - 1 * ^ st' 

indeed ho testifies no very Iu^li respect ■ I •#- nnt i 3 * cunt*, 

. ^ ^ ll, o u «»pcce , | it, nnu without any munmal merit * 

twelves deserve ourhighest praise^ X £d °* ‘° n lU * 

school of Irncous mo m££T J u SjSr ^ ^ H ' " 5 ‘ 

earlier writers wo find no intelligent use I * on “S tl« mental Vigour which struggled 
or critical interpretation, of tlmpi,^ ™ ny ‘ ,,nic,,U «'- s Yet lie Ins 

they ate. To reflect upon every tevt^ t Cln ‘ i t ottr to 0,Tl1 ’ «»t this hither en- 

comparo it with every clause or word that I tlT I* 1 * - r ^ ,,cct <luc ,0 tl,c »»«»»t1iwi 
might illustrate its meaning in the some- ™?, 1^° ° f Wtitins,; M<i > «Mwmt 

what chaotic mass of tlie Pandects and I ..1 ac< l U! «iitancp with the ancient 

Code, was reserved for these acute and I m °*° T 15 " 1 ' rc " wne {o tlduk, tint 
diligent investigators. « Interpretation ” L ? 1 "! 5 < lC 1 J»“ ,Iw5l S » requir- 
says Sangny, “was considered tho first i~ S ,’ bcyon<lan l’. otllt r that has descended 
andmort important object of glossom ^ ™ ’ “ ? tc,,v,vo ^Wgc of tho lan- 
it was of oral instructors. By im unintor- fe S -° ««tiquitics of Rome, thtir 
witting use of theorigiWkw-boote 1 «ie v Lf jl CICnCIC ' ,, , ,f to 1,0 '"^miml hv the in- 
gained tint full ana lively acquaintance ch«™L* Ehcn ’ or hy the 6«iml 
£?J h ° tr v« tonts > whic,i enabled them nSf ° f . <i,c, , r ” sc ‘ mu ' t «qwh Paper- 
mnt HZ? dlffcrent I ' assa8 ' 3 *“> the nt- -» ° f ° ttr Iw,lty #nd Mtienee. 

Itmav^ ten T’ a ? d much success ,J ( )' rhl '’ 8rc i lt compilation of Aecui>iu-=- 
It may be reckoned a eharaeteristic merit I !T-t - ‘bcamnl, 0 , ettMofjBrtrt , 

Hon n I* 7e o ®f ers > t}l at they keep the ntten • 1 nl JU , n 'I’ nl(let) ce. It put an »«*r Acmwitit. 
hon alwaysfixcd on tho immedwto St I T l m m ^uro to the oral explain- 

kC 5 X ^ W 1^ JuHmMnl. 

schools, and camhU fln d Hutch j colour ot a finirm 'f ^ sf ccn ^ ut l', who under 

oias^ves. 

l Origines j m3/ p ^ J cursian Intcrnrol.r. !^., ?1 ' ncc . °* >'* 

v oh v. pp. 253—207. 


some 

«mtoutahZS"” wo ‘snoraacoot tlie Ae- 

SM,, “ tlioso in the test. 
s vsig rtiel ° Accu «his in Rayle, 
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became the sole authorities eo that it grew 
into a maxim,— No one can go wrong who 
follows a gloss : and some said, a glo*$ was 
worth a hundred texts.* In fact, the origi- 
nal was continually unintelligible to a 
student. But this was accompanied, ac- 
cording to the distinguished historian of 
medieval jurisprudence, by a decline of the 
science. The jurists in the latter part of 
the thirteenth century are far inferior to 
the school of Irnerius. It might he pos- 
sible to reek a general caure, as men are 
now always prone to do, in the loss of self- 
government in many of the Italian re- 
publics. But Savigny, superior to this 
affectation of philosophy, admits that this 
is neither a caure adequate in itself, nor 
chronologically parallel to the decline of 
jurisprudence. *\Ve must therefore look 
upon it as one of those revolutions, fo 
ordinary and so unaccountable, in the his- 
tory of literature, where, after a period 
fertile in men of great talents, there en- 
sues, perhaps with no unfavourable change 
in the diffusion of knowledge, a pause in 
that natural fecundity, without which all 
our endeavours to check a retrogade move- 
ment of the human mind will be of no 
avail. The successors of Accurrius in the 
thirteenth century contented themselves 
with an implicit deference to the glosses; 
but this is rather a proof of their inferior- 
ity than its caure.- 

74, It has been tho peculiar fortune of 
to Accnrsius, that his name has 
itisiessriostu. always stood in a representa- 
tive capacity, to engross the praise, or 
sustain the blame, of the great body of 
* glorseru from whom he compiled. One of 
those proofs of national gratitude and 
veneration was paid to his memory, which 
it i«» the more plearing to recount, that, 
from the fickleness and insensibility of man- 
kind, they do not very frequently occur. 
The city of Bologna was divided into the 
factions of Lainbortam and Gierciaci. The 
former, who were Gliibclins, having been 
wholly overthrown, and excluded, accord- 
ing to the practice of Italian republics, 
from all civil power, a law was made in 
1300, that the family of Accursius, who 
had heeu on the vanquished side, rhould 
enjoy all tho privileges of tho victorious 
Guelf party, in regard to tho memory of 
one “by whose means the city had been 
" frequented by students, and its fame had 
been spread through the whole world. l * 3 

l Jteylc, ubl supra. BIcbhorn, Gesefc. dcr 
- , Xittmtur, U. 401. Savlgny, v. 2G3. 

S&wigny, v.320. 

3 lb. r. 203. 


75. In the next century a new race of 
lawyers arose, who, by a Scholastic Jurlrta. 
different ppeciea of talent, Bartolus. 
almost eclipsed tho greatest of their pre- 
decessors. These have been called the 
scholastic jurists, the glory of the school- 
men haring excited an emulous desire to 
apply their dialectic methods in jurispru- 
dence,* Of these the most conspicuous 
were Bartolus and Baldus, especially the 
former, whoso authority became still 
higher than that of tho Accursiau glossers. 
Yet Bartolus, if we may believe Eichkorn, 
content with tho glosses, did not trouble 
himself about the text, which he was too 
ignorant of Roman antiquity, and even of 
the Latin language, unless he is much be- 
lied, to expound. 2 w He is so fond of dis- 
ti^ctioni^ J ,, cays Grarina, ” that he dons not 
divide his subject, but breaks it to pieces, 
so that the fragments are, as it were, dis- 
persed by the wind. But, whatever harm 
he might do to the just interpretation of 
the Roman law as a positive code, he was 
highly useful to the practical lawyer by 
the number of cares his fertile mind antici- 
pated; for though many of these were un- 
likely to occur, yet Ids copiousness and 
subtlety of distinction is buch that he sel- 
dom leaves those who consult him quite at 
a loss.” 3 Sarigny, who rates Bartolus 
much below the older lawyers, gives him 
credit for original thoughts, to which his 
acquaintance with the practical exercise of 
justice gave rise. Tho older jurists were 
clucfly professors of legal pcicnce, rather 
than conversant with forensic causes; and 
this has produced au opposition between 
theory and practice in the Roman law, to 
which we have not much analogous in our 
own, hut the remains of which are said to 
be still dhcernible in the continental juris- 
prudence.* 

1 Tho employment of logical forms in Jaw h 
not new ; instances of It may be found in the 
earlier jurists. Savlgny, r. 330 ; vi G. 

2 Gcsch. dcr Litterateur, IL 440. Bartolus 
even said, do t erbiVus non curat jurisconsultus. 
Elchhorn gives no authority for this, but 
Mcintrs, from whom perhaps he took St, quotes 
Comnenas, Historic ArchigymnasU Patavinl. 
Yerglciclimig dcr Slfctcn, IL 040. 'It seems, 
however, incredible. 

5 Origines Juris, p. IGI. 

4 Savigny, vi. 138 ; v, 201. Of Bartolus and 
his Echool It is said by Grotlus, Temporum 
suorom infcUcItasimpedlmento swpc fult, quo 
minus recto leges Bias intelllgcrcnt ; satis 
aolcrtcs alioqui ad indagandam sequi bonlque 
naturam ; quo factum ut sape optical slot con- 
dendl juris auctorcs, ctlam time cum conditl 
Juris mall sunt interpreter. Prolegomena in 
Jus Belli ct Paris. 


C 
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76 . The later expositors of law, those 

after tho age of Aceursius, 
jSffi? are reproached with a tedi- 
teeath and ft/' ous prolixity, which the 
twntb ctoturtes. sc h 0 lastio refinements of da- 
* nutation were apt to produco. They were 
little score conversant with philological 
and historical literature than their prede- 
cessors, and had less diligence in that com- 
parison of texts, hy which an acute 
understanding might compensate the want 
of subsidiary learning. In the use of lan- 
guage, the jurists, with hardly any excep- 
tions, are uncouth and barbarous. Tho 
great school of Bologna sent out all tho 
earlier glossers. In the fourteenth century 
this famous university fell rather into de 
cline ; the jealousy of neighbouring states j 
subjected its graduates to some disadvan- 
tage ; and while the study of jurisprudence 
was less efficacious, it was more diffused. 
Italy alone had produced great masters of 
the science; the professors in Efcancc and 
Germany during the middle ages have left 
no great reputation. 1 

77. IV. The universities, however, with 
cifttticaiiitera. their metaphysics derived 
tareaud tasts tn from Aristotle through the 

dark me( ft um 0 f Arabian inter- 
preter who did not understand him, and 
with tho commentaries of Arabian philo 
sophers who perverted him, 2 the develop- 
ment of the modem languages with their 
native poetry, much more the glosses of 
tho civil lawyers, are not what is commonly 

i In this slight sketch of tho early lawyers, I 
have been chiefly gmded, as the reader will 
have perceived, hy Gravma and Savigny, and 
also hy a very neat and succinct sketch in Elch- 
hom, Gesch. dcr Litteratur, 21 . 448-401 The 
Origines Ions of the first have enjoyed a con- 
siderable reputation. But Savigny says with 
seventy, that Grftvma has thought so much 
more of his style than hw subject, that all he 
says of the old jurists Is perfectly worthless 
through its emptiness and want of criticism, 
m 7~. Of Terrasson'B Histolre do U Jurispru- 
dence Itomaine he speaks la stfil liwer terms. 

- It has been a subject of controversy, whether 
the physical and metaphysical writings of Arte- 
, c * ero «*** fcuown to Europe at the berin- 
t ?° thIrtcenth century, through Con- 
stantinople, or through Arable translations. 
Tlio former supposition rests certainly on what 
!^ s / 00 ^rity, that of Rlgord, a C on 
temporary historian. But the latter is now 
more generally received, and is said to he proved 
dissertation which I have not scon, by™ 
U Pwf”* f ennefflanD * ^nuel dc l'Bist do 
wef h^", 355 ' ^ les0 Arable translations 

m m3dc directly from the 
Ifc is thought by 


m e ant by the revival of learning. In this 


ire pnncip . . 

of tho Latin and Greek languages, and m 
general of what we call classical antiquity. 
Xu tho earliest of the dark ages, as far hack 
ns the sixth century, tho course of liberal 
instruction was divided into the trivium 
and the quadrivium; tho former compris- 
ing grammar, logic, and rhetoric; the latter 
music, arithmetic, geometry, and astron- 
omy. But these sciences, which seem 
tolerably comprehensive, were in reality 
taught most superficially, or not at all. 
The Latin grammar, in its merest rudi- 
ments, from a little treatise ascribed to 
Lonatus and extracts of Priscian,* formed 
the only necessary part of the trivium in 
ecclesiastical schools. Even this seems to 
have been introduced afresh by Bede and 
the writers of tho eighth century, who much 
excel their immediate predecessors in avoid- 
ing gross solecisms of grammar. 2 It was 
natural that in England, where Latin had 
never been a living tongue, it should be 
taught better than in countries which still 
affected to speak it. Erom the time of 
Charlemagne it was lost on the continent 
in common use, and preserved only through 
glossaries, of which thcro were many. The 
stylo of Latin in the dark period, inde- 
pendently of its want of vorbal purity, is 
m very had taste ; and nono seem to have 
been more inflated and empty than tho 
English. 3 Tho distinction between the 
ornaments adapted to poetry and to prose 
had long been lost, and still more tho just 
sense of moderation in their use. It can- 
not be wondered at that a vicious rhetoric 
should have overspread tho writings of the 
seventh and eighth centuries, when there 
is so much of it in tho third and fourth. 

78. Exchhom fixes upon the latter part 
of tho tenth century, os au toJ)roTOnelAln 
epoch from which wo are to unth and 
deduce, in its beginnings, eleventh 

tho restoration ef classical ccnillrlw ' 

te ; it was then that the scholars left 
the meagre introductions to rhetorio *for- 

1 Usury, xvii. 18. Andr&s, ix. *284. 

S Elchhorn, Allg Gesch. li. 78 Tho reader 5 s 
requested to distinguish, at least if ho cares 
about references, Eichhorn’s AUgcmoine Gcs- 
chichte der Colter, from Iiis Gcschichto der 
Litteratur, with which, in future, wo shall have 
moro concern. 

3 Heury, xvii. 2 s. Ducangc, preface to Glos- 
sary, p 20. The Anglo-Saxon charters aro dis- 
tinguished for their pompous absurdity; and it 
is tho general character of our early historians. 
One Etholwcrd is tho worst; but William of 
Malmabury himself, perhaps in somo measure 
by transcribing passages from others, sins greatly 
in this respect. 
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jncrly used for tbo works of Cicero and 
Quintilian.* In tlic bcliool of Paderborn, 
not long after 1000, Sallust find Statius, as 
well as Virgil and Horace, appear to have 
been read. 3 Several writers, chiefly his- 
torical, about this period, such ns Lambert 
of Aschaffcnburg, Ditmar, Vittikind, arc 
tolerably exempt from tbo fc&so bi 
preceding times, and, if they want a truly 
cla^ical tone, express themselves with 
some spirit. 3 Gerbert, who by an un- 
common quickness of parts shone in very 
different provinces of learning, and wns 
beyond question the most accomplished 
man of the dark ages, displays in his 
epistles a thorough acquaintance with the 
Lest Latin authors and a taste for their 
excellencies. 4 Ho writes with the feelings 
of Petrarch, but in a .Joss auspicious 
period. Even in England, if wo may quote 
again the famous passage of Ingulfus, the 
rhetorical works of Cicero, as well ns some 
book which he calls Aristotle, were read at 
Oxford under Edward the Confessor. But 
we have no indisputable name in the 
eleventh century, not even that of John 
do Garlandid, who«c Florctns long con- 
tinued to bo a text-book in schools. This 
is a poor collection of extracts from Latin 
authors. It is uncertain whether or not 
the compiler were an Englishman. 5 
79. It is admitted on a® hands, that 
Lantmic, and a remarkable improvement 
hit schools. 1,0th in stylo and in the 
Icnowlcdgo of Latin antiquity was per- 
ceptible towards the close of the eleventh 
century. The testimony of contempo- 
raries attributes an extensively beneficial 
influence to Lanfranc. This distinguished 
l Allg. Gesefc., ii, 79. 

s Viguit Jforatlus magnus fttquo /Vlrglllus, 
Crispus ct SMIustius, et Urbaaus Statius, lu- 
dusque Xult omnibus insnd&ro verslbus ct dic- 
tamlnibus jucuodiaque canlibus* Vita Mcin- 
wcrcl in Leibnitz Script. Brunsvlc. spud Etcli- 
hom, it. 899, 

Slficbhom, Gesch, der LUteratur, i. S07, 
Heeren, p. 107. 

4 Ilcercn, p; 105. It appears that Cicero de 
republic^ was extant in bis time. 

c Hist. Lltt. do la Franco, vifl. 84, They giro 
very inconclusive reasons for robbing England 
or this writer, who certainly taught here under 
William the Conqueror, If not before, but it is 
possible enough that lie came over from France, 
They say thcro is no such slrname in England 
as Garland, which happens to bo a mistake; 
but the native English did not often bear sir* 
names in that age, 

Tlie Anglo-Saxon clergy were inconceivably 
Ignorant, ut cicteris esset stupor! qui gramma- 
ticam didiclssct. Win. Malmsbury, p. ioi. 
This leads us to doubt tho Aristotle and Cicero 
of XuguHus. 


person, bom at Pavia in 1003, and early 
known as a scholar in Italy, passed into, 
France about 1012 to presido over a school' 
at Bee in Normandy. It became conspicuj 
ous under his caro for the studies of the 
ngc, dialectics and theology. It is liardl; r 
necessary to add, that Lanfranc was raise L 
Y>y the Conqueror to tins primary oi 'Eng- 
land, and thus belongs to our own historj. 
Anselm, his successor both in the monastcijy 
of Bee and the see of Canterbury, far mote 
renowned than Lanfranc for metaphysical 
acuteness, has shared with him the honour 
of having diffused a better taste for philb- 
logical literature over the schools of Frantic. 
It has, however, been denied by a wiittr 
of high authority, that either any know- 
ledge, or any love of classical literature, 
can be traced in the works of tho turo 
archbishops. They are in this respect, ho 
says, much inferior to those of Lupus, Ger- 
bert, and others of the preceding ages, 1 Iris 
contemporaries, who extol tho learning [of 
Lanfranc in hyperbolical terms, do so kn 
very indifferent Latin of their own ; wit 
it appears indeed moro than doubtfinl 
whether tho earliest of them meant Sto 
praise him for this peculiar species jof 
literature. 2 The Benedictines of St. Mu nr 
cannot find much to say for him in this nc* 
spcct. They allege that he and Anselm 
wroto better than was then usual ; a vcW 
moderate compliment. Yet they ascribe a 
great influence to their public lccturta, 
nnd to tho schools which were formed c n 
tho model of Bee. 3 And perhaps we couM 


1 Hecrcn, p. 385 
nothing above tho 
epistles. 

2 Milo Crispinus, Abbot of Westminster, iii 

his life of LanOranc says of him, “Fait quidani 
vir ningnus Italia oriundus, quern Lattaitos ire 
antiquum sciential statum nb co rcstituta total 
supremum debitocum amorocthonorc agnoscitl 
maglstrum, nomine Lanfrancus. 1 

This passage, which Is frequently quoted, 1 
surely refers to his eminence in dialectics. The \ 
words of William of MalmBbury go farther. “Is ] 
lltcmtura pcrinslgnis liberates ortes quro jam- ' 
dudum sorducrant, a Latio in Gallias vocans 
acumino suo expolivit " 

a Hist. Litt. de la France, vii. 17, 107; viii. 
801. The sevcntli volume of this long and labo- 
rious uork begins with an excellent account of 
the Htcraiy condition of France in the clevontli 
century. At tbo beginning of tbo ninth volume 
wo have a similar view of the twelfth. The 
continuation, of which four volumes have al- 
ready boon published at Paris, I have not scon. 
It 1ms but begun to break ground, if I may so 
say. In the tldrtccnlh century, as I find from the 
Journal des Savans. The laboriousness of tho 
French, as well os tho encouragement they 
receive from their government, are abovo all 


There seems certain^ 
common in Lanfmnes 
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in 


not without injustice deprive Ianfomcof 
the credit ho has obtained for the promo- 
tion oi polite letters. There is at least 
sufficient evidence that they had begun 
revive in France not long after his time. 

80. Tlio signs of gradual improvement 

Italy during the eleventh 
Vo*ta£?o t century are very perceptible ; 

Papia*. several schools, among which 

those of Milan and the convont of Mont© 
Ohssino are most eminent, were established ; 
and some writers snch as Peter Damiani and 
Humbert, have obtained praise for rather 
more elegance and polish of style than had 
brionged to their predecessors. 1 The Latin 
vocabulary of Papias was finished in 1053. 
This is a compilation from the grammars 
aid glossaries of the sixth and seventh 
contunes ,* hut though many of his words 
am of very low Infinity, and his etymo- 
lcgics, which arcs those of his masters, ab- 
surd, ho both shows a competent degree of 
learning, and ft regard to profane literature, 
unusual in the darker ages, and sympto- 
matic of a more liberal taste. 2 
61. It may he said with some truth, that 
influence of Italy Italy supplied the fire, from 
upon Europe which other nations in this 
first, as afterwards in the second aero of the 
revival of letters, lighted their own torches. 
Lanfranc, Anselm, Peter Lombard, the 
founder of systematic theology in the 
twelfth century, Imerius, tbo restorer of 
jurisprudence, Giatian, the author of the 
first compilation of canon law, the school 

praise, and should bo onr own shame ; but their 
prolixity now and then defeats the object. The 
magnificent work, the Ordonnauces Acs Rois dc 
France, is a proof of this ; time gains a march 
on the successive volumes, and the laws ot four 
years aro published at the end of five. 

5 Bettmolli, Risorgimento dTtaha dopo U 
jniUe, Tiiahoschi, ui. 248. 

3 Tho date of the -vocabulary of Papins hid 
been placed by Scaliger, who says ho has as 
many errors as words. In the thirteenth century 
But Caspar Barthius, in his Adversaria, c i , 
after calling him, u vetorum Glossographorum 
compactor non semper lutilis," observes, that 
Bapias mentions an Emperor, Henry II., as then 
bring, and thence fixes tho mm of his book in 

asassasisrvisa; 

tinymv that neither of those writers recollected 
the.n^ge of the Italians to reckon as Henry H 
*?° prince vihom the Germans tall Henry HI 
Honrythc Fowler not being included by them 
la the imperial list : and Beyle himself quotes 
ft voter, unpublished in the ago of Barthins 
rrho places .Papias in the year 1053 TMs date 
I briievo u given by Papias himself Tim. 

«V l ,r ttty full account oft 
?* in glossaries before and alter Papias wjn hh 

loumltothepmfacctoDucan^r^ 


of Sale mo, that guided medical art in all 
countries, tho first dictionaries of the 
Latin tongue, the first treatise of algebra, 
the first great work that makes an epoch in 
anatomy, are us truly and exclusively the 
boast of Italy, as tho restoration of Greek 
litcraturo and of classical taste in the fif- * 
teenth centrny. 1 But if she trend the first 
to propagate an impulse towards intel- 
lectual excellence in the rest of Europe, it 
must bo owned, that Franco and England, 
in this dawn of literature and science, went 
in many points of view far beyond her* 

82. Three religious orders, all scions from 
the great Benedictine stock, increased copy- 
that of dagni, which dates ins of mnuu- 
from the first part of tho * 011,15 

tenth century, the Carthusians, founded in 
10S4, and the Cistercians, in 109S, contri- 
buted to propagat c classical learning* 2 The- 
monks of these foundations exercised them' 
selves in copying manuscripts ; the arts of 
calligraphy, and, not long afterwards, of 
illumination, became their pride; a more 
cursive handwriting and a more convenient 
system of abbreviations were introduced ; 
and thus from the twelfth century wo find 
a great increase of manuscripts, though 
transcribed mechanically, as a monastic 
duty, and often with much incorrectness. 
The abbey of Clugni had a rich library 
| of Greek and Latin authors. But four 
monasteries of the Benedictine rule were 
destitute of one; it was their pride to 
collect, and their business to transcribe, 
books. 3 These were, in a vast proportion, 
such as we do not highly value at the 
present day ; yet almost all wo do possess 
of Latin classical literature, with tho ex- 
ception of a small number of more ancient 
manuscripts, is owing to tbo industry of 
these monks. In that ago, there was per- 
haps less zeal for literature in Italy, and less 
practice in copying, than in France. 4 This 
shifting of intellectual exertion from ono 
country to another is not peculiar to the 
middle ages; but, in regard to them, it 
lias not always been heeded by those who, 
using the trivial metaphor of light and dark- 
ness, which it is not easy to avoid, have too 
much considered Europe as a singlo point 
under a receding or advancing illumination. 

So, Franco and England were the only 
countries where any revival John of 

of classical tasto was per- Salisbury, 
ceived. In Germany no sensiblo improve- 
ment in philological literature can be 

1 BetUnclli, Risotgiraento dTtalia, p. 71. 

2 Henry. Hist, LUt. do la Franco,, ix. 113 * 

3 Ibid. ii J39, 

4 Hccrcn, p. 197. 
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traced, according to Eichhom and Heertm, 
before the invention of printing, though I 
think this must bo understood “with ex- 
ceptions ; and that Otho of Frisingen, 
Saxo Grammaticus, and Gunther, author 
of the poem entitled Ligurians (who be- 
longs to the fir*»t years of the tliirteonth 
century), might stand on equal terms with 
any of their contemporaries. But, in the 
schools which me supposed to have bor- 
rowed light from Lan franc and Anselm, a 
more keen perception of the beauties of the 
Latin language, as well as an exactor know- 
ledge of its idiom, was imparted, John of 
Salisbury, himself one of their most con- 
spicuous ornaments, praises the method of 
instruction pursued by Bernard of Chartres 
About the end of the eleventh century, 
who seems indeed to have exercised his 
pupils vigorously in the rules of grammar 
and rhetoric. After tho first gramma- 
tical instruction out of Donatus and 
Frisdau, they were led forward to the 
poets, orators, and historians of Homo; 
tho precepts of Cicero and Quintilian were 
studied, and sometimes observed with 
affectation.* An admiration of the great 
olav'ical writer?, an excessive love of 
philology, and disdain of the studies that 
drew men from it, shine out in the two 
curious ti entires of John of .Salisbury. 
He is perpetually citing the poets, espe- 
cially Horace, and had read mo«fc of 
Cicero, Such at len^fc is tho opinion of 
Ifdcren, who besfowb also a good deal 
of prateo upon Ins Latinity. l 2 Kichhom 
places him at the head of nil his con- 
temporaries. But no one lists admired his 
s>tyle so much ns Meiners, who declares 
, that he has no equal in the writers of the 
third, fourth, or fifth centuries, except 
Lnctautius and Jerome. 3 In tliis I can- 
not hut think thcro is some exaggeration ; 
the btyle of John of Salisbury, far from 
being equal to that of Augu«tin, Eutropius, 
and a few more of those early ages, docs 
not appear to me by any moans elegant ; 
rom crimes ho falls upon a good expression, 
but tho general tone is not very classical. 
The reader may judge from the passage in 
the note. 4 

l Hist. Lltt. do la Franco, vll 30. 

5 P. 203. Hist. Litt. do la Franco, lx. 47. 
Fetor of Blote also possessed a very respcctablo 
stock of classical literature. 

3 Vcrglcichung dcr Slttcn, Jl CSC. Ho says 
nearly as much of Saxo Grammaticus and Wil- 
liam of Hclmsbury. If my recollection of the 
former does not deceive me, ho is a better writer 
than our monk of Halmshury. 

4 One of the most interesting passages In John 
of Salisbury is that above cited, in which he 


8*1. It is generally acknowledged that in 
tho twelfth century we fiud improvement of 
several writers, Abelard, classical taste in 
Eloisa, Bernard of Clair- twelfth century, 
vmix, Saxo Grammaticus, TVIllinra of 
Malmsbury, Peter of Blois, whose style, 
though never correct, which, in the absence 
of all better dictionaries than that of 
Papins, was impossible, and sometimes 
affected, sometimes too florid and diffuse, 
is not wholly destitute of spirit, and even 
of elegance the Latin poetry, instead of 
Leonine rhymes, or attempts at regular 
hexameters almost equally had, becomes, 
in the hands of Gunther, Gualterus do 
Insulis, Gulielmus Brito, and Joseph 
Iscanus, to whom a considerable* number 
of names might be added, always toler- 
able, sometimes truly spirited ; 2 and amidst 
all that still demands tho most liberal in- 
dulgence, wo cannot hut percciro the real 
progress of classical knowledge, and tho 
development of a finer taste in Europe. 3 

gives an account of the method of instruction 
pursued by Bernard of Chartres, whom ho calls 
cxnndantisumua moderate temporibus fons 
literarum in Gallia. John himself was taught 
by some who trod in the steps of this eminent 
preceptor. Ad liujus inagistrl formam pr.vcep- 
torcs me! in grammatica, GnUelnuis do Conchte, 
et Hichardns cognomcnto Eptecopus, olHeio 
nuncarchidlaconua Constantlensh, vita et con- 
vertatione vlr bonus, suos discipulos aliquando 
informavenmt. Sed post modum ex quo opinio 
vcrit.ati pnojudlehun fedt, et homines viderf 
quatn essephUosophlinaluenint, professoresquo 
artium re totim philosophiam brevius qimm 
trlcunio ant quadriennio transfusuros auditor!' 
bus polUcobantur, impetu multi tudlnis im- 
perita; \icti ccsscrunt. Exiade nntem minus 
temporh et tiiligentiro in grammatical studio 
impensum cst. Ex quo contigit ut qui omnes 
artci, tam liberates quain mcdianlcas proflten- 
tur, nee primam covcrlnt, sine qua fnistra quis 
progrcdlotur nd reliquas. Licet autcra et alim 
discipline ad litoratiiram proficient, ho'c tamcn 
privilegio singular! faccro rtlcitor Utcratum. 
Mctalog., lib. i. c. 21. 

XIlist.Litt dc la France, Ss.l4G. The Benedic- 
tines arc scarcclj' fair towards Abelard (xll. 117)* 
'those style, as far as I have scon, nbicb la not 
much, scorns equal to that of hte contompomrics, 

C Warton has done some Justice to the Anglo 
Latin poets of this century, who havo lately 
been published at Tarte. The Trojan War and 
Antiochcis of Joseph Iscamis, bo calls “a 
miracle in this ago of classfcnl* composition.’' 
Xhc style, ho sajs, is a mixture of (hud, Statius, 
and Claudbra. Yol. i. p. 103. Tho extracts 
Warton gives seem to mo a close imitation of 
tho second. The Philippi* of William Brito 
must bo of the thirteenth century, and Warton 
refers tho Ligurinus of Gunther to 1200. 

3 Hist. Lltt. do la France, vol. ix. Eichhorn, 
Allg. Gosch. der Cultur, ii. SO, C3 Hccron, 
Meiners. 
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S5 The vast increase of religious houses J 
T in the twelfth century w- 

tfW tention to the rudiments of 
literature. 1 Every monk, nswdJ iW WQ 

-SBKBTSS.S 

mnttnmL M •»" “”f iJZ 

church demanded of course sucha d^ee 
of instruction as the cornual use of a 
dead language made indispensable, a 
in this first dawn of learning there can he, 

I presume, no doubt that none «^cd 
the higher orders, or became professed inn 
monastery, for which the order of priest- 
hood was necessary, without somo degree 
of grammatical knowledge. Hence this 
Idnd of education in the rudiments of the 
Latin was imparted to a greater number of 
individuals than at present. 

Sd. The German ■writers to whom wc 
wsJv. , .w principoUy refer, have ex- 
dSutmtOT patiatedupon the decline of 
to thirteenth literature after the middle 
century* Q £ £j l0 twelfth Century, UH 
expectedly disappointing the bright pro- 
mise of that age, so that for almost two 
hundred years we find Europe fallen back 
in learning where we might Jiave expected 
Ivor progress, 2 This, however, is hardly 
true, in the most limited sense, of the 
latter part of the twelfth century, when 
that purity of classical taste, which Eich- 
hom and others seem oluefly to hare had 
in their minds, was displayed in better 
Latin poetiy than had been written before* 
In a general view, the thirteenth century 
was an age of activity and ardour, though 
not in every respect tho best directed* 
The fertility of the modern languages in 
verification, the creation, we may almost 
say, of Italian and English in this period, 
the great concourse of student? to the 
universities, the acute, and somotimes pro 
found, reasonings of the scholastic plulo- 
sophy, which was now in its most palmy 
state, the accumulation of knowledge, 
whether derived from original research, or 
from Arabian sources of information, winch 
wo find in the geometers, the physicians, 
the natural philosopher of Europe, arc 
sufficient to repel the charge of having 
fallen back, or even remained altogether 

l Hist, Lilt, do la France, ix% XI. 

* M £ me f' f < ® 5 - Hewen, p 223. Eicbhow, 
Allg. Clench der Idtterutur, il, 60— 118 

The runntns Utt* ol agora's scc{foa D1() 

%X*^S**" i* 


stationary, in companson vath the preced 
ing century. But in politeness of Latin 
style, it is admitted that wo find an aston- 
ishing and permanent decline both m 
Franco and England. Such complaints 
usual in tho most progressive tunca? 
and wo might not rely on John of Salis- 
bury when ho laments tho decline of taste 
in his own age.* But in fact it would 
have been rather singular, if a classical 
rarity had kept its ground. A stronger 
party, and ono hostilo to poBo letters, as 
well as ignorant of them,— that # of tho 
theologians and dialccticbnB,— carried with 
it tho popular voice in tho church and tho 
universities* Tim time allotted by theso 
to philological literature was curtailed, 
that the professors of logic and philosophy 
might detain their pupils longer. Gram- 
mar continued to be taught in tho univer- 
rifcy of Paris; but rhetoric, nnothfcrp&Ti oi 
tho triviwn, was given up ; by which it is 
to bo understood, as I conceive, that no 
classical authors wore road, or, if at all, 
for the sole purpose of verbal explana- 
tion. 2 Tho thirteenth century, says 
Hecrcn, was one of the most unfruitful for 
the study of ancient literature. 2 Ho docs 
not seem to except Italy, though there, as 
we shall soon tee, the remark is hardly 
just. But in German* tho tenth century, 
Leibnitz declares, was a golden age of learn- 
ing, compared with the thh tcentli and 
Franco itself is but a barren waste in thK 
period. The relaxation of manners among 
tho monastic orders, which, generally 
speaking, is the increasing themo of com- 
plaint from tho eleventh century, and the 
swarms of worse vermin, the Mendicant 
Friars, who filled Europe with stupid 
superstition, arc assigned by Moincrs and 
Hceren os the leading causes of tho return 
of ignorance.* 

87. The writers of tho thirteenth cen- 
tury display an Incredible JUL-ipse into 
ignorance, not only of pure bvnwim, 
idiom, hut of the common grammatical 

1 aictatogicus, 1. 5 c. 21 . Thl* passage bus 
been frequently quoted. He was very inimical 
to the dialecticians, as phUologera generally arc. 

2 Crcvicr, it S7C. 

2 P. 237. 

< Inttoducbo in Script. BrunwlC/, §1x121., apud 
Hceren, et Homers, I? dSI* Kb one has dwelt 
more fully than this last writer on tlio dccllno of 
Uteraturcin the thirteenth century, out of kia cor- 
dial antipathy to tho schoolmen. P.GSD otposfc. 

Wood, who has no prejudices against popery, 
ascribes the low state of learning in England 
under Edward III. and Pickard IL to tho mis- 
conduct of tho mendicant friars, and to the papal 
provisions that impoverished the church. 

2 Mrinora, ft C15. Hceren, 2U5. 
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rules. Those who attempted to write verse 
lrnve lost nil prosody, nud relapse into 
Leonine rhymes nnd barbarous acrostics. 
Tho historians use a hybrid jargon inter- 
mixed with modem words. The scholastic 
philosophers wholly neglected their stylo, 
and thought it no wrong to enrich tho 
Latin, as in some degree a living language, 
with terms that seemed to express their 
meaning. In the writings of Albertns 
Magnus, of whom Fleury soys that he can 
see nothing great in him but his volumes, 
the gro^est errors of syntax frequently 
occur, and vie with his ignorance of history 
nnd science. Through the sinister example 
of this man, according to Meiners, the 
notion that Latin should be written with 
regard to nncient models, was lost in the 
universities for tlirce hundred years ; an 
evil, however, slightin comparison with what 
he indicted on Europe by the credit ho gave 
to astrology, alchemy, and magic.* Duns 
Scotus and his disciples, in the next ccn- 
tuiy, carried tins much farther, nnd intro- 
duced a most barbarous and unintelligible 
terminology, by which the school meta- 
physics were rendered ridiculous in the re- 
vival of literature. 2 Even the jurists, who 
more required an accurate knowledge of ; 
the language, were hardly les** barbarous. 
Kogcr Bacon, who is not a good writer, 
stanch at the head in this century. 3 For- 
tunately, n*» has been said, the transcribing 
ancient authors had hccomo a mechanical 
habit in rome monasteries. But it was 
done in an ignorant and slovenly manner. 
The manuscripts of these latter ages, before 
the invention of printing, are by far the 
mo*t numerous, but they are ah*o the most 
incorrect, and generally of little value in 
the cy cs of critic*. 4 

88. Tho fourteenth century was not in 
Ko improvement^ 0 *%htosfe degree superior 
in fourteenta «n- to theprcccdingagc. France, 
tW o’fnwy WTd England, and Germany were 
wholly destitute of good 
Latin scholars in this period. Tlio age of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, the ago before tlio 
close of which classical learning truly re- 
rived in Italy, gave no sign whatever of 
animation throughout the rest of Europe ; 
tho genius it produced, and in this it was 
not wholly deficient, displayed itself in 
other walks of literatures We may justly 
praise Richard of Bury for his seal in col- 
lecting books, and still more for 1m munifi- 

s Meiners, It C92. Henry, fime discours, in 
Hist. Ecdos., xvil. 4t Buhle, I. 702. 
a Meiners, ii. 721. 

3 Heeren, p. 215. 

4 Id. p. 301. 

5 Hccrcn, p. 300. Andres, ill. 10. 


ccnce in giving his lihtaiy to the university 
of Oxford, with special injunction® that 
they should be lent to scholars. But his 
erudition appears crude nnd uncritical, his 
style indifferent, and his thoughts super- 
ficial. 1 Yet I am not aware that he had 
any equal in England during this century. 

ffi. The patronage of letters, or collec- 
tion of books, nro not reck- Library formed 
oned among tho glories of byOuriMV. 
Edward ULi though, if any 
respect had been attached to learning in 
liis age and country, they might well 
have fruited his magnificent disposition. 
His ndrersaric.s, John, and especially 
Charles Y., of Franco, have more claims 
upon the rcmemhrancOrOf a literary histo- 
rian. Several Latin authors were trans- 
lated into French by their directions and 
Charles, who himself was not ignorant of 
Latin, began to form tho Royal Library of 
the Louvre. VT e may judge from this of the 
condition of literature in his time. Tho 
number of volumes was about 000. Many 
of these, especially the missals and psalters, 
were richly bound and illuminated. Books 
of devotion formed the larger portion of 
tho library. The profane authors, except 
some relating to French history, were in 
general of little value in our sight. Very 
few classical works arc in the list, and no 
poets except Ovid and Lucan. 3 This 
library came, during the subsequent Eng- 
lish wars, into tho possession of tho duke 
of Bedford; and Charles YII. laid the 
foundations of that which still exists J 
90. This retrograde condition, however, 
of classical litcratuic, was only perceptible 
in Cisalpine Europe. By one of those 

3 Thepbilobiblon of Richard Aungcrville, often 
called Richard of Bury, Chancellor of Edward 
III., is worthy of being read, as containing come 
curious illustrations of tho state of literature. 
He quotes a wretched poem dc Vctula as Ond's, 
and shows little learning, thongh he had a great 
esteem for it. See a note of Warton, History 
of English Poetry, i. 140, on Aungervillo. 

2 Crcvicr, II. 424 "Warton has amassed a 
great deal of information, not always very ac- 
curate, upon the subject of early French trans- 
lations. These form a considerable portion of 
the Hteraturo of that country in the fourteenth 
nnd fifteen tli centuries. Hist of English Poe- 
try, II. 414—430. See also do Satie, Vie do 
Pdtrarquo, ill 548; and Crovlor, Hist, do niniv 
do Tarls. il. 424. 

» TV arton Adds Cicero to tho classical list ; 
and I am sorry to say that, in my History of the 
Middle Ages, I have been led wrong by 1dm. 
Bourln, Ms only authority, expressly sn>s t pas 
un soull xnamiscrit do Ciceron. Mdm. do 
l’Acnd. des Inscrip., ii. C33. 

4 Id. 701. 
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iSi^paftoMOfPotrardj, and several of tho 
\exte& funSlics of Lombardy, gave tins proof 

w ^ 4J 1 2 fig* M „ <1 . ^ - — > A . J* _ 
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It has beeix thought by some, 
^ba\“b«t for bis appearanco and influence 
\ it that^period, the manuscripts themselves 
wdj^h&ve peri&ed, as several had done 
L ffl3&Jo&g rimo before; so forgotten and 
''abandoned to dust an A vermin were those 
; y prericfus record* in the dungeons of monas- 
* v Icrie£®. He 'was tho first who brought in 
that almost deification of tho great ancient 

* writers, Which, though carried in following 
jkgcstoun absurd extent, was the anima- 
ting' sentiment of solitary study; that 

\ through which its fatigues were patiently 
+ endured, and Us abbacies surmounted. 

* Petrarch tells us himsdf, that while his 
comrades at school were reading JEsop’s 

4 Fables, or a book of one Prosper, n writer 
‘ ^of the fifth Wittily, his time was given to 

* ilte study of Cicero, whidt delighted his 
"-car long before he could understand the 

sense.® JT&vnbi much at hb* heart to acquire 
' caaumetsrerw* a good stylo in Latin. And, 
***** * relatively to hisprcdcccssoi# 
of iho Tncdkcval period, wc may say that 
he Was successful* Passages full of elegance 
. ~»md feeling, in which wo are at leant not 
much offended by* incorrectness of stylo, 
are frequent in v bis writings. But the 

* schotersoF Inter tuner contemned 
these imperfect endeavours at purity. ♦ ‘*Ho 
wants,” says Erasmus, "full acquaint- 
ance with tho language, and his whole dic- 
tion shows' the Tudenoas of tho preced- 
ing age,”* An Italian writer, somewhat 

^earlier, speaks still more unfavourably. 

, u stylo is harsh, and scarcely bears tho 

^character of Xatinity. His writings arc 
"indeed full of thought, but defective in 
expression, and display the marks of labour 
# without tho polish of degancc.”* I in- 
dine to agree with^lcinminratingthostylo 
of Petrarch somowliat more highly.® Of 

1 Tlraboschf, v» $0, efrpoak Ten universities 
were founded Ju Italy during the fourteenth 
Century, some of which did not last long Homo 
and JFcrmo In 1303; Perugia In £307 ; Treviso 
about 1320; Pirn In 1330 * Pavia not long after; 
Florence In 1843; Siena in 1357 j Lucca in 1809/ 
and Ferrara in 1391. 

2 Uccrcn, 270. J ^ 

'*v OJCtniaquidom wtati njldl InteWgcwpotc- 
“ ram, 8da»me,vorboruin ddeedo qusjdam ot 
sonoritas dctlnobatut quicquld allud' velleggrcm 

* rciaudhtm t mticaat mlui d&soatxmqm} ridtt^ 
tur. ^EpUi Sonllcs, lib xv„ apuddoBadOjLSO 

„ * Olccroaianua. 1 , . 

„ ® Paulus Cortostus do hominibus docils, I 
) take the translations from Roscoe’s Lorenso do 1 
Hedlti/c. vik # \ , . , ' , 

:? Vcrgleichung dor Sitten, ill. 120. Meinora 


Boceaco tho writer above quoted gives oven 
a worse diameter. “Licentious and in- 
accumto in his diction, ho has no idea of 
selection. All his Latin writings are hasty, 
prude, and unformed. Ho labours with 
thought, and struggles to give it utterance ; 
hut his sentiments find no adequate v elude, 
and the lustre of his native intents is ob- 
scured by the depraved taste of the times.” 
Yot his mm mother tongue owes its earliest 
model of grace and refinement to las pen. 

93. Petrarch was more proud of his 
Latin poem colled Africa, w ^ 
tho subject of which is tho 101 p0fltry 
termination of the second Punic war, than 
of the sonnets and odes, which have made 
his name immortal, though they were not 
the chief sources of his immediate renown. 
It is indeed written with elaborate elegance, 
and perhaps superior to any preceding speci- 
men of Latin versification in the middle 


ages, unless we should think Joseph Isca- 
nua his equal. But it is more to bo praised 
for taste than correctness ; and though in 
tho Basle edition of 1554, which I have 
used, tho printer has been excessively ne- 
gligent, there can bo no doubt that the 
Latin poetry of Petrarch abounds with 
faults of metre. His eclogues, many of 
which are covert satires on the court of 
Avignon, appear to me njoro poetical than 
tho Ainca, and are sometimes very beauti 
fully express!, Tho eclogues of Boc- 
caccio, though by no means indifferent, do 
not equal those of Petrarch. 

94. Melius, whom Tiraboschi avowedly 
copies, has diligently col- John of 
looted the names, though Bavwma 
tittle more than the names, of Latin 
teachers at Florence in tho fourteenth 
century. 1 But among tho earlier of these 
there wa« no good method of instruction, 
no deganoQ of language. The first who re- 
vealed tho mysteries of a pure and grace- 
ful stylo, was John Malpaghino, commonly 
called John of Ravenna, ono whom in 
his youth Potrarch had loved as a son, 
and who not very long before tho end of 
the century taught Latin at Padua and 
Florence.® Tho best scholars of tho en- 
Im expatiated for fifty pages, pp. 94-*147, on 
the merits of Petrarch in tho restoration of 
classical literature ; ho seems unable to leave 
tho subject. Heeren, though less diffuse, is not 
less panegyrical. Bo Sado's three quaxtote are 
certainly a little tedious. 

1 Vita IVavcmrf, p. 

2 A hfe of John Malpaghino of Ravenna is 
tho first in Meinctr's^Lcbensbcschreihungen 
borUhmtcr manner, 3 vols , Zurich, 1795, but It 
is wholly taken from Petrarch’s Letters, and 
from Metros’* Life of Travcrsari, p. 848. See 
also Tiraboschi, v. 554. 
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• «-.«■ Jus disciples, and among 

jL Gasparin of llama, or, ns 
thcm ^ SSrwllrd of Bergamo, 

fuOrJL* ctmscdbyHch- 
horn as tire father of a ?***£ 
Lniimty- 1 ®»« distinction * 

rename Latin language and that of 
lower empire was from this generally recog 
i>5=ed: and the writers who had been re- 
carded as standards were thrown away 
with contempt. This is tte proper Kra of 
the rerival of letters, and » early < comrades 
with the beginning of the ftfteenth century- 
53 ± few subjects, affording less ex- 


tensive observation, we have postponed to 

the next chapter, which vnll contour the 
literature of Europe in the first part of the 
fifteenth century. Notwithstanding our 
wish to preserve in general a strict regard, 
to chronology, tt has been hnposrible to 
avoid some interruptions of rt without in- 
troducing a multiplicity of transitions ui- 
1 compatible with any comprehensive -news; 
and which, even as it must inevitably 
exist in a work of this nature, is likely 
to dimmish the pleasure, and perhaps the 
advantage, that the reader might derive 
from it. 


CHAPTER IL 


OS THE UTKBATtnBE OF EtTBOPE FEOtt 1400 TO 1440. 

Cahh^on of Latin in Ilaly-Redval of Greek Memlure-resTiffes of » during 
ike Middle Ages— It U taught by Ckrysobras—his Disciples— ana by learned 
Greeks— State of Classical Learning in other Parts of Europe — Physical Sciences 
Mathematics— Mcdidne and Anatomy— Poetry in Spain, France, and Eng- 
land— Formation of Few Laics of Ta*te in Middle Ages— Their Principles— 
Romances— Religious Opinions. 


1. Giscr£x£ has well observed, that the 
Sesite .i.-j-i fourteenth century left Italy 
iteratere in in the possession of the mi t * 
^ ings of three great masters, 
of a language formed and polished by them, 
and of a strong relish, for classical learn- 
ing. Bat this soon became the absorbing 
lesion, fortunately, no doubt, in the re- 
sult, as the same author has elsewhere 
said, since all the exertions of an age were 
required to explore the rich mine of anti- 
quity, and fix the standard of taste and 
purity for succeeding generations. The 
ardour for classical studies grew stronger 
every day. To write Latin correctly, to 
understand the allusions of the best 
authors, to learn the rudiments at least 
of Greek, were the objects of every culti- 
vated mind. 

2, The first half of the fifteenth century, 
Tcz^oZzifi. has been sometimes called 
^ o2ct the age of Poggio Brae* 
dolini, which it expresses not very inac- 
curately as to his literary life, since he was 
bom in 1SS1, and died in 1459 ; but it 
swms to inrolrc too high a compliment. 
The chief merit of Poggiowus his diligence, 
aided by good fortune, in recovering lost 
works of Roman literature, that lay 
mouldering in the repositories of convents. 

1 Gcscbichtedcrlitterstur,!!. 241. 


Hence we owe to this one man eight ora- 
tions of Cicero, a complete Quintilian, 
Columella, part of Lucretius, three hooks 
of Valerius Fbccus, Silius Italicus, Am- 
mianns 22arre22hms, Tertuflian, and seve- 
ral less important writers: twelve comedies 
of Plautus were also recovered in Germany 
through his directions. 1 Poggio besides 
this was undoubtedly a man of considerable 
learning for his time, and still greater 
sense and spirit as a writer, though lie 
never reached a very correct or elegant 
style. 2 And this applies to all those who 

1 Shepherd’s Life of Toggle. Tiraboscbi. 
Comiani. Bos coe’s Lorenzo, ch. i. Tabricios, 
in his Bibliotheca Latina medics ei fnftmso 
tetatts, gives a list not quite the same; but 
Poggio’s own authority must be the best The 
work first above quoted is for the literary his- 
tory of Italy In the earlier half of the fifteenth 
century, what Bcscoe’s Lorenro is for the latter. 
Ginguen^ has not added much to what these 
English authors and Tuuboschl had furnished. 

2 3Ir. Shepherd has Judged Poggio a little 
iarourably, as became a biographer, but with 
sense and discrimination. His Italian transla- 
tor, the Awocato ToneTli (Firenze, IS25), goes 
much beyond the mark in extolling Poggio 
above all his contemporaries, and praising hU 
* vastissima erndirioae” In the strain of hyper- 
bole too f amili ar to Italians. This vast learning, 
even for that time, Poggio did not possess ; we 
have no reason to believe him equal to Guarino, 
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wrote before the year 1410, with tho finale 
exception of Ga^jwrin ; to Colurem Salu* 
tato, Guarino of Verona* and even Leonard 
of Aretin^ Xor is ihU any 
disparagement to tholrawiU- 
fertat, ties ^<1 industry* They had 

neither grammars nor dictionaries, in wliich 
the purest ’Xntimty was dhdingufchftblo 
from the worst ; they had to unlearn a 
lorbarous jargon, made up with scraps of 
the Yulgat*\ ami of ecclesiastical writer*, 
which pervades the Latin of the middle 
ages; they had great difficulty in resorting 
to purer models, from the scarcity and 
liigh price of manuscripts, ns well as from 
their general incorrcctncs< f which it re- 
quired much attention to * ct right. Gas- 
parin of Barriza took the right course, 
by incessantly turning over the pages of 
Cicero ; and thus by long habit gained an 

Flletfn, orTraversjrJ, modi less to Valla. Era*, 
mns however, was led by his partiality to Valla 
into fomo Injustice towards Pogrio, whom he 
calls ninth ftdeo Indoctas, ut rtUmri racarct 
oWcenitate, tames Indlgnus e«ct qul logerctur, 
adea autem oluc^rnus ut ctlnmri doctisalmus 
evict, tmen er*ct ft viris bonis itJicUwlu*. 
Epis!. chi. Ibis is saU\ too hastily ; Imt in his 
Clcercnlanos, where we have Ms deliberate 
judgment, he appreciates Po^lo more exactly. 
Aticr one of the interlocutors has called him, 
vlritho culnsdam eloquently vlrnm, the other 
replies:— >fatuiw» sath mt, arth ct erudUtonis 
non multum ; Interim impure *crmonU iluxu, 
*1 Laurvntio Valin' r redimus Rebel, a German 
of romc learning, rather older than Kmmun, In 
a letter quoted by lllount (Centura Auptomm, 
in Pogglo}, praises Porrio \rry hlchlv for his 
style, and prefers him to Valla, Panins Cortcslus 
seems not much to dUTcr from Erasmus about 
Pocrio, though he la more aouro on Valla, 

It should be added, that TonclH’a notes on 
the life rf Pogglo are useful: among other 
things hu points out that Tog^o did not learn 
Creel: of Emanuel Chrysolnru*, as nil writers on 
this part of literary history hid hitherto sup- 
posed, but about H23, when ho was turned of 
forty. 

l Colnccio SUlutnto belongs to the fourteenth 
century, and was deemed ono of Its greatest 
ornaments In learning. Mn a dtr vero, says 
Tiraboschi, who admits his extensive erudition, 
relatively to his ago, honcho lo stU di Colncdo 
abhH non rare volte energia e forxa mnrgiorc 
chc qucllo doth magqior parti dcgll altri aerfi- 
tori di qucstl tempi, 6 ccrlo pcr&, die tanto 6 : 
dtvereo da quello dt Cicerone itella prosa, o no’ 
veal da quel ill Ylrgttlo, quanto appunto 6 di- 
versa una scimfa da nn ttomo, v. 537. 

Cortestus, In the dialogue quoted above, says 
of Leonard Arctin:— Hie primus tnconditam 
ecrlbendl consuetudlucm ad numcrosum quen- 
doro sonura InflcxU, ct attulU homlnibus nos- 
tris allquld certe splcndhUus, , . Ct ego video 
hunc nondum satis esse Hmatura, nee dcllcatlorl 
fastidio tolcrabllcro, Alqul dialog! Joanxus Pa- 


Instinct ive sense of propriety in the use of 
language, which no secondary means at 
that time could have given him. 

3. This writer, often called Gasparm of 
Bergamo, his own birth- Cwyarteot 
place being in the neigh* Barzfca. 
ixmrhood of Uiat city, was bom about 
1370, and began to teach before the close 
|of the century*. Ho was transferred to 
Padua by tho Senate of Venice, in 1407 ; 
and in 1410 accepted the invitation of 
FilipiK) Maria Visconti to Milan, where ho 
remained till hi*? death, in 1431. Gasparin 
had hero tho good fortune to find Cicero 
do Oratoro, and to restore Quintilian by 
tho help of tho manuscript brought from 
St Gall by Poggio, and another found in 
Italy by Leonard Arctin* His fame as a 
writer was acquired at Padua, and founded 
on his diligent study of Cicero. 

4. It is impossible to read a page of Gas* 
pnrin without perceiving Merit* of 
that he is quito of another fcU*tyio. 
order of scholars from his predecessors. Ho 
is truly Cicerouian in liis turn of plirascs 
and structure of sentences, which never 
end awkwardly, or with a wrong arrange- 
ment of words, as is habitual with his con- 
temporaries. Tnesact expressions may of 
course 1n> found* but they do not seem gross 
or mum. nous. Among his works aro fraveral 
orations which probably were actually de- 
livered: they aro the earlier models of 
that classical declamation which became 
so usual afterwards, and arc elegant, if not 
very forcible. His Epwtokc ad Excrcita- 
tioncm accommodate was tho first book 
printed at Paris, It contains a series of 
exercises for his pupils, probably for tho 
sake of double translation, and merely 
designed to exemplify Latin idioms. 1 

vonnalls vlx seme! leguntur, ct ColuccH Epis- 
tola*, qute lum in houorc craul, non apparent ; 
set! Boccacil Gcncaloghm leg! nun, utilcm iilam 
quldcro, seel non tamcn cam IVtrarchio Ingenlo 
coufcrctulam. At non vltfeth quanhun bis om- 
nibus dcslt? p. 12. Of Guarlno he says aflcr- 
wanls : — Genus tamcn tUcemll Inconclnnnm 
admoditm cst ct salcbrosum ; utltnr plcrumquo 
Imprudens verbis pocHcis, quod cst maxima 
viUosiun ; ned inagls In co succus, quam 
color laudandus. Memoria tcnco, quondam 
famlliarcm mourn solitum diccrc, melius Guo* 
rlnum fanwci auto consulul**^, si nihil unquam 
scrip^ls^ot, p, II. 

a Morhof, who says, primus in Italia ntiquid 
balbutlrc cocpit Gosparinus, had probably never 
seen his writings, which arc a great deal better, 
in point of language, than his own. Cortesius, 
however, blames Gasparln for too elaborate a 
stylo; nlmla cum attenuabat orationcm. 

He once uses a Greek word In his letters ; what 
ho knew of the language docs not otherwise ap- 
pear; but ho might have heard Guarino at 
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5. If Gasparin was the best writer of this I passes for Iris best work. In tho constolla* 
victoria or generation, the most nccorc- J tion of scholars who enjoyed the sunshine 
Trttw plisbed instructor was Vic- cf favour in the palace of Cosmo do’ Mc- 
torin of Veltre, to whom the marquis of I dici, Leonard Aretin was ono of tbc oldest 
Mantua entrusted the education of Ins own and most prominent. Ho died at an nil- 
children. Many of the Italian nobility, j vanced age in 1414, and is oho of the six 
and some distinguished scholars were illustrious dead who repose in the church 
brought up under the care of Victorin in j of Santa Croce. 1 

that city ; and, in a very corrupt ago, he 7. IVe como now to a very important 
was still more zealous for their moral than event in literary history,— the rcsu&cx- 
their literary improvement. A pleasing tation of the study of the Revival ©fcrtek 
account of his method of discipline will he § j Greek language iu Italy. Un^oa^o in 
found in Tiraboschi, or more fully in Cor- J During the whole course of Jua f 

niam, from a life written by one of Vic- J the middle ages wo find scattered instance? 
forint pupils, named Prendilacqua. 1 "It of scholars in the west of txri G 
could hardly be believed,” says Tiraboschi, J Europe, who had acquired tthoUnot 

"th&t m an age of such rudo manners, a some knowledge of Greek: ****:* , » 

model of such perfect education could he to what extent it ii often n difficult quev 
found : if all to whom tko care of youth is I tion to determine. Jn iho earlier nnd 
entrusted would make it theirs, what ample darker period, ire begin with ti remarkable 
andnchfruitstheywouldderivefromtheir circumstance, already mentioned, of our 
labours. TholeamingofVictonnwnsex- own ecclesiastical hi«foiy. The mfnnt 
tensive ; ba possessed a moderate library, Anglo-Saxon churches dcrirous to » 
xmd ng.dlydemandmBo minute exactness nat.onal form to their hierarch,, roheitr-d 
from his pupils in their interpretation of the Pope Italian to place an nOlSm 
ancient authors, as well as in their oirn at their head. Jfc mndo choice of T). J 
compositions, laid the foundations of a dore, who not onlv hroitthe fo yw nt . ? 
propriety in style, which the next ago was I store of Greek mnnusermta hut fi, ? 
to display. TraVersan visited the school the mcanV ot ll fow!« tl’ ?\‘ Sh 
of Victorin, for whom lie entertained « I u» mT ,i 7 . . 0Twr , impaired n 

great regard, in 1433 ; it had then been for men ’ S/hJlfV C0Mnt *y- 
some years established.* Ko witines of Liu , * ' a cc,1<11 ^' afterward-, 

Victorin have been present 5 ,1 t ?> ° f ~ Wly JWtr^licalJy 

G. Among the liters of theso forty I TlTlw^ T? ^ * Un ' ivin " ° l 

SSJOZ *5^5 

assign the highest place m politeness of Fr ° m theSC 1>0 dcrivcd > *» 

’In 1 t °/' COnardo Brnni » ™«» commonly 

T* fr ° m Ula tarth-placc, I , h f s tad<unc ile Start unfortunately c ; >nfound<‘d 

Aiczzo He was the first,” says paulus K. , w, P ecla blo scholar, in her Corinne will, 

Cortesius, “who replaced ft. S. Jt 1 «•*» well that 

tS tizszz ***" of rIjythm > ttSKSSL Mn h " ,mUl a « 

thme “ tmt ’7 Incn to. some- T.celc. 1 , e Usque hodte super- 


^untrymen to. some- 

which, though ho is silent on tho obliei’ 
’ “ ° hlefl y Elated from Procopif«' 

treaWorone. Eptst.p ta 

63 


^^bosch, vv w tv m:Xn 

Mend Ambrogio Ttavetari Cdncal,oa > b ? hi, 
"hose Hodopamcon wuTbcf^ **T S ° trom 
P- S3?. Victoria ffled ta Si*" 4 ln Hcer «, 
"t tao public «nra» hhin mw Varied 
gratuitous instruction' in «. ta giving 
, him so. CUM lo Poor having left 

3 Mchns, p, 40^ 


ltnsnaul rcr lU 0 ae propriam in nua iiali 
sunt, norunt liedo’s own knowlcdce of r,2v 

^,ta» biographer Culltort ^pnrt 
torLatlnamctlamCmicam compare ltu( P Jt 0 

w3- *“ oro oft<,a ’ wsM n ° rc <* 
Galbr^sflfirVl 0 E , r,lts1 ' Muscum (C 0110 ^ 

to this if It # , iniportanco Jn rebUoa 

C ltltM. ,, ra ! cma 10 thB Ptafitl. con- 
wrhl/m 1 W A nt 8 tllc Lari'* prayer in Greek* 

arjSr? .snsa-s 

Swon is curious ta nulii 1,0 ' Tritcr; ,,ut 1,10 
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Iu3 own knowledge, wMclt may not have 
been extensive; but we cannot expect 
wore, in such very unfavourable circum- 
stances, than a superficial progress in so 
difficult a study. It is probable that the 
lessons of Theodore's disciples were not 
forgotten in the British and IrHi monas- 
teries. Alenin has had credit, with no 
small likelihood, if not on positive author- 
ity, for an acquaintance with Greek; 1 and 
as he, and perhaps others from these 
islands, see re active in aiding flic efforts 
of Charlemagne for tho restoration of 
letters, the slight tincture of Greek that wo i 

tfeto Chide- find in the schools founded 

tni^re and ht* hy that emperor, may have 
' IBfC * lwat « boon derived from their in- 
struction. It i<, however, nn equally pro- 
bable hypothesis, that it wn *5 communi- 
cated by Greek teachers, whom it was easy 
to procure. Cliarlcmngne himself, accord* 
ing to Eginhard, could read, though he 
could not jqxyk, the Greek language, j 
Tliegan reports the very same, in nearly 
tho tame words, of Louis tire Debo- 
nair. 55 Tlie former certainly intended, 
that it should be taught in some of 
his schools ; 3 and the Benedictines of St. 
Maur, in their long and laborious Hi&toirc 
Littfraire dc la France, have enumerated 
as many as seventeen person* within 
France, or at lea^t the dominions of the 
Carlovingian lmu*e, to whom they ascribe, 
on the authority of contemporaries, a 
portion of tliis learning. 4 These were all 
to hare been modern or Boraalc, and not what 
we hold to l>o ancient. 

l Cfaait un bomme habile dans lo Grec 
temmc danslc Latin. TIM. Litt. do la Fr. Jv. 8. 

s Tho p’sn ges will be found in Eichhom, 
AUg. Gcsch. it 201 and 200. That concerning 
Charlemagne U quoted in many other books. 
Kglnhard snys In tho saroo place, that diaries 
prayed In Latin ns readily as In his own lan- 
guage; and Thegan, tlrnt Louis could speak 
Latin perfectly. 

s Omabrug 1ms generally been named as tho 
place, where Charlemagne peculiarly designed 
that Greek should bo cultivated. It seems 
however, on considering tho passage in tho 
Capitularies usually quoted (Baluso, ii. 419) to 
have been only one out of many. Eiclihom 
thinks that tho existence of a Greek school at 
Osnabrug is doubtful, but tliat there is more 
evidence in favour of Saltfiburg and Entisbon. 
AUg. Gesch. dcr CnUur, ii, 3$3. The words of 
tho Capitulary are, Grtecos et Latina* Scholas 
In perpetuum manerc ordinavimus. 

4 Hist. Litt. do la France, vol. v. Launoy 
had commenced this enumeration In Ids excel- 
lent treatise on tho schools of Charlemagne ; but 
ho has not carried it quite so far. See, too, 
Efchhora, Allg. Gesch. ii. 420; and Gcscin dcr 
Litt. 1. 821. Meiners Uiinks that Greek was 
better known in tho ninth century, through 


educated iu the schools of Charlemagne 
except the most eminent in tho list, John 
Scotus Eiigetm, for whom Scotlnnd aiul 
Ireland contend, the latter probably on tlie 
best grounds. It Is not necessary by any 
means to suppose that he had acquired by 
travel the Greek tongue, which ho pos- 
sessed sufficiently to translate, though very 
indifferently, tho works attributed in that 
ago to Dionysius the Arcopngito. 1 Most 
writers of tho ninth century, according to 
tho Benedictines, nmfco use of some Greek 
words. It appears by a letter of the famous 
Hincmar, archbishop of Bheims, who cen- 
sures lus nephew Hincmar of Laon for do- 
ing this affectedly, that glossaries, from 
which they picked those exotic flowers, 
were already in use. Such a glossary in 
Greek and Latin, compiled, under Charles 
tho Bald, for tho u«o of tho church of 
Laon, was, at tho dato of the publication 
of this Benedictine History, near the 
middle of the last century, in the library 
of St. Germain dcs Pius. 55 We may thus 
perceive the means of giving the air of 
more learning than was actually pos*cs«cd ; 
and are not to infer from these sprinklings 
of Greek in medimval writings, whether in 
their proper characters, or latinised, which 
is rather more frequent, that the poets and 
profane, or even ecclesiastical, writers wero 
accessible in a French or English monas- 
tery. Neither of tho Hmcmars seems to 
have understood it. Timboschi admits 
that ho cannot assert any Italian writer of 
the ninth century to he acquainted with 
Greek. 3 

S. Tlie tenth century furnishes not quite 
so many proofs of Greek in the tenth and 
scholarship. It was how- eleventh centuries, 
ever, studied by some luctliren in the ab- 
bey of St. Gall, a celebrated scat of learn- 
ing for those times, and tho library of 
which still bears witness, in its copious col- 
lection of manuscripts, to tho early inter- 
com so between tho scholars of Ireland and 
thoso of tho continent. Baldric, bishop of 
Utrecht, 4 feruno of Cologne, and Gerbert, 
besides a few more whom tho historians of 
St. Maur record, possessed a tolerable 
acquaintance with tho Greek language. 

Charlemagne's exertions, than for five hundred 
years afterwards ii. 3G7. 

1 Eiclihom, it. 227. Bruckcr, Guizot, 

2 13 1st, Litt. do Ja France, vol iv, Dun cangc, 
prod, in Glossar. p. 40, 

5 Hi. 200. 

4 Baldric lived nnder Henry tho Fowlor ; bis 
biographer says Null tun jfultstudiorura liber- 
allnm genus in omnl Grxca et Latina oloqucn- 
iia quod Ingcnio sui vivacitatem nnfugeret 
Launoy, p. 117. Hist Litt. vi. 50. 
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They mention a fact 

ftc means by which it migb ntry 

bo learned. Some natures^ £** nm 

doubtless expatriated cath°^ > 

fum in the diocese of Toul, nn 

iection of the bishop, not long before 1^- 

They formed separate societies, P^ 01 ®"^ 

Sue service 

svith their own rites. 1 Itisprob® » 
Benedictines observe, tbat Humbert, iftw* 
Lds a cardinal, acquired fromthem that 
knowledge of the language by 
distinguished himself in contovei^with 
their countrymen. 3 ®us schwm of 
the church, which the Latins deeply felt, 
might induce some to study a language, 
from which alone they conld derive au 


inorzcjcs ui uispnwtw«** — # - . 

nists. But it had also the more Tmeqmvocal 

effect of drawing to the west some of those 
Greeks who maintained their communion 
with the church of Borne. The emigration 
of these in the diocese of Toni is not a 
single fact of the land; and it is probably 
recorded from the remarkable circumstance 
of their living in community * *We find 
from a passage in Herio, a prelate in the 
reign of Charles the Bald, that this had 
already begun ; at the commencement, in 
fact, of the great schism. 5 Greek bishops 
and Greek monks are mentioned os settlers 
in France during the early part of the elev- 
enth century. This was especially in Nor- 
mandy, under the protection of Bichard 
II , who died in 1028, Even monks from 
Mount Sinai came to Bonen to shore in his 
liberality,' 1 The Benedictines ascribe the 
preservation of some taste for the Greek 
and oriental tongues to these strangers: 
The list, however, of the learned, in them 
is very short, considering the erudition of 
these fathers, and their disposition to 
moke the most of all they met with, 
Greek hooks are mentioned in the few 
libraries of which we read in the eleventh 
century. 5 

9. The number of Greek scholars seems 

In the twrtlfc. f* ™ r0 W^erable 

in the twelfth century, not- 
withstanding the general improvement of 

1 Vol. vi. p, 67, 

2 Vol. rii. p. 62S. 

3 Docangc, prarfat, in Glossar. p. 41. 

4 Hist Idtt do la France, vif, C9, 12i. etahbi. 
A Greek manuscript in the royal library at 
Paris, containing the liturgy, according to the 
Grc*k ritual, uas written in 1022, by a monk 
naniMi mit > fthey do not give the Latin name.) 

t no teems to have lived in Bormaady, If this 

stands for Ellas, ho was probably a Greek by 
\u Jj, 

a Id. p. 4S. 


that acre. V i. a 

ten names, among which we , do ® ot ^ 

that of St. Bernard.! Thoy orc mctoedabo 
to deny the pretensions of Abelard , but, 
as that groat man finds a very hostile tri- 
bunal in these fathers, wo may pause about 
this, especially as they acknowledge Eloise 
to have understood both the Greek and 
Hebrew languages. She established 
Greek mass for Whitsunday in the Para- 
clete convent, which was sung as late as 
the fifteenth century? and a Greek missal 
in Latin characters was still preserved 
there. 3 Heoren speaks more favourably of 

AbdaTd’slearaing, who translated passages 

from Plato. 4 The pretensions of John of 
Salisbury arc slighter; he seems proud of 
his Greek, but betrays gross ignorance jn 
etymology. 5 

10. The thirteenth century was a more 

inauspicious periodfor learn- ***** 

ing ; yet hero wo can boast, een 
not only of John Busing, archdeacon of St. 
Albans, who returned from Athens about 
1210, laden, if we are bound to believe this 
literally, with Greek books, but of Roger 
Bacon and Robert G restate, bishop of Ian- 
coin. It is admitted that Bacon had some 
acquaintance with Greek; and it appears 
by a passage in Matthew Paris, that a 
Greek priest, who had obtained a benefice 
at St. Albans, gave such assistance to 
Grostfcfce as enabled him to translate the 
testament of tho twelve patriarchs into 
Latin. 0 This is a confirmation of what has 


1 Hist. Litt tie la France, pp. 01, 151- Ma- 
carius, abbot of St. Hour*, is said to hare com- 
piled a Greek Lexicon, which lias been several 
times printed under the name of Ecatux Bene- 
dicts. 

2 Id. riS. 147. 
a Id xil. 042. 

4 P. 204. His Greek was no doubt rather 
scanty, and not sufficient to give him an insight 
into ancient philosophy ; in fact, if his learning 
had been greater, ho could only read such manu- 
scripts as fell into his hands ; and there were 
hardly any then in France. 

6 Ibid. John derives analytics from ova and 
Ae£iy. 

c Matt. Far. p 620. See also Turner’s History 
of England, iv. ISO. It fa said in some books 
that GrostOto made a translation of Suldas. 
But this is to be understood merely of a legendary 
story found in that writer’s Lexicon. Pegge’s 
Life of Grostete, p 291. Tho entire work he 
certainly could not havo translated, nor is it at 
all credible that ho bad a copy of it. "With 
respect to the doubt I have hinted in the text 
as to the great number of manuscripts said to 
be brought to England by John Baring, ft is 
founded on their subsequent disappearance, 
IVe find very few, if any, Greek manuscripts in 
England at the end of the fifteenth century. 
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afewlcdgoof that langongo, In 


S^ Cbet&itmnlly ,. imparted ,■ to persona of 
S^&aV «al for lamdng.v And It leads 
^tio'nnbtita-r^eetlonfvtbathy a knotr- 
'.J^atof ^ttseh, 'jeheni' we find it asserted 
hoti&'jnedLwal theologian like GrostOto, 
-vis *«> n^ to toderstand an acquaintance 
f^ih tlieiTO»t eTa«ical authors, who were 
^la^t'& ifastcrii .'monasteries, bnt the 


^aihwSj'qr; as Ih’tMs instance, an apocry- 
Vpliiil logradj'-nr^at' beat, perhaps, some of 
■^tho/ later ^.conanchiatora on Aristotle. 
; Gr^rtfito'wM ainan.of considerable roerit, 


are not 

l ^u^ ^yr-wf^cntlr taken from the 
, ;JV ase* «r u ta -'. Greefe jangnago, ns the Poly- 
.^U w'fwgtwM tfr igatfatg and Meteloricns of 
iKcSS .V* of • Salisbury, or the 
£ Ihaobiblon'; of . Bicbard Aungcrrillo of 
V 3urj J J','0S this little volume, written about 

‘C’lfMtt'T is ' r s— « i- 


^Jyrtaxiti Aungmviflo declares that ho had 
^^u^Orcekhnd Hebrew grammars to bo 
i drawn up for 'students? 1 ' But we hare no 
fo&cr rcc<nt& of’ such" grammars. It would 
/jbc^tural toiiifcr from this passage, that 
£ J «0Tnc person?, either In Fiance or England, 
/$js£ occupied in ’ the study of tho Greek 
^langnagei; - And yet waited nothing to cor- 
j iibdrate;'thw presumption ; all ancient 
•: loitning^was neglected in tho fourteenth 
vc^^ry';,fior do I^kaow. that one man on 
tide ( of ’the Alps, except Aungcrvillo 
v himself,- « mjratcd to have been versed in 
Greek] during that period. * I cannot speak 
' ‘ positively as to Borehcexir^ the most learned 
-r toan in; F^c£:¥';The council of Vicnno, 
C Jhdced;itt l8ll/hftd ordered tho establish 


V hb^hn^ &fhq universities pt Boris, Or- 
-ford, Bologna^ afid Salamanca. But this 
* * decree remtuned a dead letter, s 

’If woVow.tum, to Italy, wo shall 
' ^SofifctraeSof; find, -fas ■ is not wonderful, 
Mtfccr* more frequent in- 
6f ' acquaintance with a living lan* 


subject,* /has :cndeavoured * to, refute 
(, S *J .Slchael Scot," this wizard of dreaded fame/! 
^pwtendedio translate Aristotle; but fo charged, 
'jMfa 'having appropriated Jtlio labours of onV 
.V^ Andrew, a Jew* M hi* own. ’ Melacrs/ ilG04, -i 

: rj 

/; r ^ ^^oa^wto^Xstokcb-crificb ** opra ia lit-, 
^ tmtureOrew-It^niu ' Brewla,1759. *f m 


what he supposes to ho tho universal opi- 
nion, that tho Greek tonguo was first 
taught in Italy by Chxysoloros and Guarino 
at tho end of the fourteenth century, con- 
tending that, from tho eloventh inclusive, 
there are numerous instances of persons 
conversant with it; besides tho evidence 
afforded by inscriptions in Greek characters 
found in some churches, by tho uso of 
Greek psalters and other liturgical offices, 
by the employment of Greek painters in 
churches, and by tho frequent intorcourso 
between tho two countries. Tho latter 
presumptions kavo in fact considerable 
weight ; and thoso who should contend for 
an absolute ignorance of tho Greek lan- 
guage, oral as well ns written, in Italy, 
would go too for. Tho particular instances 
brought forward by Gradenigo are about 
thirty. Of these, the first is Papias, who 
has quoted five lines of Hesiod. 1 Lanfranc 
had also a considerable acquaintance with 
tho language.** Peter Lombard, in his 
Liber Sententiorum, tho systematic basis of 
scholastic theology, introduces many Greek 
words, and explains them rightly. 3 But 
this list is not very long ; and when wc 
find tho surname Bifarius given to one 
Ambrose of Bergamo in tho eleventh 
century, on account of his capacity of 
speaking both languages, it may be con- 
ceived that tho accomplishment was some- 
what rare. Melius, in hiB very learned life 
of Traverser!, has mentioned two or tkreo 
names, among whom is the Emperor 
Frederic IL (not indeed strictly an Italian), 
that do not appear in Gradenigo. 4 But 
liraboschi conceives, on tho other hand, 
that the latter has inserted aomo on insuf- 
ficient grounds. Christine of Pisa is men- 
tioned, I think, by neither; she was tho 
daughter of an Italian astronomer, but 
lived at tho court of Charles V*. of Franco, 
and was the most accomplished literary 
lady of that ago. 3 

18. Tho intorcourso between Grceco and 
tho west of Europo, occa- Corruption of 
sioned by commerce and by Greek Ungues© 
tho crusades, had little or itutt 
no influence upon literature. For, besides 

ip. 87, These arc very corruptly given, 
through tho fault of a transcriber; for Papias 
lias translated them into tolerable Latin verse. 

s Hist, Lltt. do la France, vil 144. 

8 Hefners, ill* 11 

4 Pp. 155, 217* Ac. Add to these authorities, 
Muratori, dissert. 44; Brackcr, ill. 644, 647; 
Tfrabosohl, v. 893. 

‘ : s Tiraboschi, v. 86^, vouches for Christine's 
knowledge of Greek. ,8ho was a good poetess 
in French, and altogether a very remarkable 
person. 
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the general indifference to it in those j most desire to recover, especially tho lyric 
classes of society which woto thus brought j poets of tho Doric and iEolic dialects, have 
into some degree of contact with the East- j perished, because tboy had become umn- 
cm Empire, wo must remember that, al- j telligiblo to tho transcribers of tho lower 
though Greek, even to the capture of Con- j empire ; though this has also been ascribed 
stantwoplc by Mahomet IL, was a living j to tho scrupulousness of the clergy. An 
language in that city, spoken by the su- absorbing fondues'* for theological subtle- 
perior ranks of both sexes with tolerable j ties, for moro trifling among the Greeks 
purity, it had degenerated among the com- j than in tho schools of tho west, conspired 
mon people, and almost universally among I to produce a neglect of studies so remote 
the inhabitants of the provinces and islands, as heat hen poetry. Aurispa t elh Ambrogio 
into that corrupt form, or rather new Ian- J Travorsari, that ho found they cared little 
guage, which we call Romaic. 1 Tho pro- j about profane literature. Nor bad tho 
gress of this innovation went on by steps j Greek learning ever recovered tho blow 
very similar to those by which tho Latin J that tho capture of Constantin oplo by tho 
was transformed in tho TVeat, though it I crusaders in 220J, tind tho establishment 
was not so rapid or complete* A manu- j for sixty years of a Latin and illiterate 
script of the twelfth century, quoted by J dynasty, inflicted upon it. 1 Wc trace, 
Du Cange from the royal library at Paris, j many classical authors to that period, of 
appears to be the oldest written specimen j whom wo know nothing later, and tho com- 
of tho modem Greek that has been pro- j pilations of ancient Listoiy by industrious 
duced; but the oral change had been gradu- j Byzantines came to an end. blcantuno tho 
*° r ^ War ^ * or eeVeral preceding J language, where best pmwvod, bad long 

Character ot valuable by illustrating, or voices of the verb was overlooked or injc^od 

» kind of latinism, or something nt 
in .nm» ““Ilians, pkilosophcrs.and, least not ancient in structuro awl rhythm 

SlZr’ ft P ° 6fe " f mUqvij *- U 10 ™ itself in their poetry; wul this im- 

^ * ** — *«■«* 
genius or of taste. Hat this erudition wa« I ]f SM£0 ,s unfortunately coo manifest hi 
now rapidly on the decline. No one was ° f f* ?f° k * xi l M ° f tbc 

left in Greece, according to Petmrch aZ nl Zf T F' 7 , Ch 1,avo 60 long ]mcn 

the death of Leontius Matns, who *"*' ^cation, in 

stood Horn*?; words not, perhaps, to bo I ik n* *, . 

literally taken, but expmJe of what ho « * \° 1>r ° PCr l’ 0 ™ 1 

conceived to bo their general indifference .Iff 

to the poet : and it seems very probable n?I? ** !h y , car 1339 > Soc i ace I*"® 

v 1 Jfleifo WSj itt 0B . PJ vj, . “ r™’ “ ut l0 »s «sulcnt in Greece, and 
i«i, that the to g ua7spl-“ ln p^/ atc<l I f,"? 6 * 0110 ol tha ^mod mon of 
“ad eo est depravata, n t an,); omnino fjjjj J ‘ a agc > Vfas ^trusted by tho emperor 
Pnsc» Utas et elojnentissimo Gracia.” m j 2® <aon *«M» withn mission to Italy.s J> c . 

M5t> ^tter ; « vw f arcK > ml312 > n! > Tiralrosclii fixe, the time, 

*£»*«** et «■» , to lcBm a G > cok frora Um > ** 

t«0. near &lu ' Lot iw°- “f °° “f dU ° U '*- or ratl 'er, hnd 

says that Plutarch bad been I ^°j opportunity to go on with 

'!e<3ra w) |it.' J Boccaccio, some years afterwards, 

ftml 11 is a t°"B one, of tho 
Greek books not wholly lost till this time will 


to have been tocaiBhtxli Uuote twT 
remove any difficulty others m»rT? tlJa to 
here the Romaic <wT£ I bo- 


Hsve the WeXn ££*** 1 b ^ 

Peeress of comipHon iv r J v * ° Wer - ®» 
the Quarterly Review vrt Jf “ ln 

Inflexions. See also fw to ri eht 

SX” “ *■ l — ■ -5T5K5 

A VN M 


«cd r,ew^ Ct “« &!rM * 1> ® magnotine destflerio, 
«ca peregrinm linynro tiorltas ot festina pnecep. 

propositum ^um. 

that GreeV SaW ’ V? pt0tabIy witli somo troth, 
- or , a t least n sort of Greek, ww 

bccan« r! 8 l lm , af I laDen ‘* s ° ta Goblin; not 

In Mmcclrt! , ,°v CS had once boen “‘Hod 
tp«<f w * _ c but bocauffc that part ot Italy 

0 ost t0 Hywntlne empire till about 
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succeeded better with the help of Leontius 
Pilitu*», a Calabrian nLo by birth , 1 who 
made a prose translation of Homer for *his 
use, anti foi whom he is wild to have pro- 
cured a public appointment ns teacher of 
the Greek language at Florence, in 13(>L 
He remained here about three 5 can* * but 
we read nothing of any other disciples ; anti 
ihc man himself was of too unsocial and 
forbidding a temper to conciliate them . 2 
10. According to a jm*-ng<* in one of 
rew acquainted IVtarriA letters fancifully 
with the lanraago addressed to Ilomei, there 
la their tine. vrere that time not above 
ten persons in Italy who knew how to value 
the old father of the poets; five at the 
most in Florence, one in Bologna, two in 
Yeiona, one in Mantua, one in Fungm, 
hut none at Bome. n Some pains liavc 
I*een thrown awa> in attempting to retrieve 
the names of thore to whom he allude*-: 
the letter show’s nt least, that there was 
^ cry little pretension to Gtcck learning in 
his age; for I am not cominced that he 
meant all the^e ten persons, among whom 
he fccein 1 ! to reckon himself, to be con- 
sidered as skilled in that tongue. And w e 
must not be led away by the inbtanccv par- 
tially collected by Gradcmgo out of the 
whole mass of extant records, to lose right 
of the great general fact, that Greek litera- 
ture was hrt in Italy for 700 5 car*-, in the 
words of Leonard Arctin, before the nr- 
riv al of Chr> floras. The language is one 
thing, mill the learning contained in it is 
another. For all the purposes of taste and 
erudition, there was no Greek in western 
Hurope during the middle ages : if wc look 
only at the knowledge of bare woids, we 
have boon there was a very ricndei portion. 

17. The true epoch of the revival of 
Xthtaxphtty Greek literature in Italy, 

Chrywiom these attempts of 3’etrarch 

about 1395 MU | 35^^^ ]ia\ing pro- 
duced no immediate effect, though they 

three centuries before the time of Barham am! 
PHatus They, however, had gone to a better 
source; and I should have great doubts as to 
the goodness of Calabrian Greek in tfjo four- 
teenth century, which of course arc not removed 
by the circumstance that in some places tho 
church service was performed in that language. 
Ilccrcn, I And, is of tho tome opinion, p 287. 

3 Many have taken Pihtus for a native of 
Tliessalontca : even Body lias fallen Into this 
mistake, but rdrarch’s letters show tho con- 
trary . 

2 Body. Bo Gnccis Blnstribus, p 2 Mchns, 
273. Be Side, if C2’> Gibbon has cioneously 
supposed this translation to Imve been made by 
Botcaco himself. 

- 5 Be Sade, ill. 027. TiraVoschl, v. 371, 4Qq. 
Hecrcn, 201. 


evidently must have excited a dcrire for 
learning, cannot be placed before the year 
330V when Lnnnucl Clnysoloras, ptc- 
v iously known as an ambassadoi fiom 
Constantinople to tho, western powers, in 
order to solicit assistance against tho 
Tuiks, was* induced to return to Florence 
ns public teacher of Greek. Ho jiassed 
from thence to various Italian mm erMties 
and became the preceptor of rcv oral earlj 
Hellenists 2 The fir&fcj and perhaps the 
most eminent and useful of these, was 
Guarino Guarini of Yeionn, 
bom in 1370, no acquired 
his knowledge of Greek under Cbxysoloras 
nt Constantinople, before tho ai rival of the 
lattei in Italy. Gaurino, upon his return, 
became jirofcvsoi of rhetonc, first nt Venice 
and other cities of Lombardy, then at Flo- 
rence, and ultimately at Tcrrara, where he 
closed a long life of unremitting and useful 
hlxmr in 11G0. John Aurispa of Sicily 
caine to the field rather later, but 3ns la- 
bours w ere not less piofitable. He hiought 
back to Italy 238 manuscripts fiom Greece 
aliout 1123, and thus put Ins country’ m 
possession of authors ItariUy known to hei 
by name. Among these were Plato, Ploti- 
nus, Diodorus, Arrian, Dio Cassius*, Stubo, 

1 Hits is tlio date Axed b> 3 iraboschi ; others 
I refer it to 1391, 1390, 1397, or 1390 
! 2 Li terns per Imius belli intercapcdines mil 1 - 

bilo quantum per Italian) increvere , accodcntc 
tunc primam rognitJoue literarum Gr.tcamm 
qwo septlngentls jam annis apud noslros bond 
ncs desiemnt esse In usu, Kctuht antem Gnu- 
cam dhcipHnam ad nos Chrj floras Bjzantinus, 
vir doml nobtiis ac literarum Grucamm perl- 
ti^slmus. Leonard Aretm apud Hodj,p 2b 
Sec also'nn extract from Manettfs Life of Boc- 
cace, in Hodj, p Gl. 

<*atls constat Chrjsoloram Bynntinum trana- 
marlnam Ulam disclphnam hi ItaMam nd- 
i oaisse ; quo doctoro adiiibito primnm nostn 
homines totlus cxorcltatlonis alque artis ignari, 
cognitls GnuUs litcns, vehunenter sese ad tlo- 
qnentl'ostudmcxcltaverunt P. Cortcslus, Do 
Ilominibua Doclis, p. G. 

Tho first v felt of Clirjsoloraslmd produced an 
inclination towards the study of Greek Co* 
luccio Salutato, in a letter to Demetrius Cjdon- 
ius, who had accoirfpanled Chrjsolorns, says, 
Mnltorum nnlmos ad llngruun Holladura ncccn- 
dlstl, ut jam vuterc vidcar multos fore Gnu- 
carimi literarum post paucomm annorum cum* 
cula non tepide studiosos. Melius, p 3 r >0 
2 ho Brotcmata of Chysoloras, an introduc- 
tion to Greek grammar, was tho first, and long 
the only, channel to a knowledge of that lan- 
guage, save oral instruction. It was several 
times printed, ov cn after the grammars of Gaza 
and Lascaris had come more into use An 
abridgment by Guarino of Verona, with some 
additions of Ids own, was pnntcd at Ferrara in 
1509. Gingu in6 t iii 2b3. 


B 
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Pindar, Callimachus, Appinn. After tenoh- 
tag Greek at Bologna and Florence, Au- 
rispaalso ended ft length of days under the 
jKitronago of the house of Estc, at Ferrara. 
To these may he added, in tlw list of public 
instructors in Greek before 1440, Filelfo, a 
man still more known by his s indent dis- 
putes with his contemporaries than by bis 
learning ; who, returning from Greece in 
U2t, laden ivitli manuscripts, was not long 
afterwards appointed to the chair of i lie- 
tone, that w, of Latin and Greek philology, 
at Florence ; and, according to his own ac- 
count, excited the admiration of the whole 
rifcy. 1 But his vanity was excessive, and 
In* contempt of others not less so. Poggio 
aas one of his enemies; and their language 
towards each other is a noble specimen of 
the decency with which literary and per- 
sonal quarrels were earned on. 2 It has 
been observed, that Gianozzo Manefcti, a 
contemporary scholar, is less known than 
others, chiefly because the mildness of his 
character fejvucd lum the altercations to 
which tliey owe a part of their celebrity. 5 

1 Universe in me clutns converse est ; omnes 
me dihgnnt, honorant omaca, ac buxquus )au- 
d ihus in ccclurn effemnt. iTeura nomen in ore 
est omnibus Ncc pnmam cives modo, cum 
per urbem inccdo, sed nobiUssimm framma? 
honorandi i gratia loco cedimt, tantwnquo 
mfhi deferunt, ut me pudeat tanti coitus. An- 
df tores sunt quotidie ad quadrtngenlos, \cl 
fortassis et amphus; et In quidem magna in 
parte uri granrhores et et online senatorio 
PMlUplu Kpwt ftdann. 1423. 

4 Shepherd’s Life of Poggio, cli. n and vui 

’’ H ° a >* wab perhaps the first who threw much 
bght on the earij studies of Greek in 2tal> , aud 
his hook, He Gncds Ulustribus, Lingua? Gra*cm 
Jnstauratonlms, *iH be read with pleasure aud 
advautige b> every lover of literature; though 
, who came with more exuberant erudi- 
ion to the subject, has pointed out a few more 
but wore is to be found as to us native cultiva’- 
tors, Uod> being chSeQr concerned with the 
Greek refugees, in Bajlc, Fabricms, Won 
Mehus. fc'no, Tiraboschi, Meinera Koscoe' 

Hecren, Nhcpberd, Combat, CUng«en6, and the 

««*. w ati f T pulllc 

*Vr. Unaily adear full a dtan* 

»> . a Clear, full, and accurate account 


IS. Many of those cultivators of the Greek 
language devoted their lei- sraaalation* 
sure to transla ting the mann- from Greek into 
scripts brought into Italy, 

The earliest of those were Peter Paul 
Yergerio (commonly called the elder, to 
distinguish him from a more celebrated 
man of the same names in the sixteenth 
contuiy), a scholar of Chrysoloras, but not 
till he was rather advanced in years. Ho 
made, by order of the emperor Sigtenuuul, 
and, therefore, not earlier than 1410, a 
translation of Arrian, which, is said .to 
exist in the Vatican library ; but we know 
little of its merits.* A mote renowned, 
person was Ambrogio Traversal!, a Floren- 
tine monk of the order of Camaldoli, who 
employed many years in this useful Inborn*. 
No one of that ago has left a more re- 
spectable name for private worth; lii^ 
qustles breathe a spirit of virtue, of kind- 
ness to his friends, and of zeal for learning. 
In the opinion of his contemporaries, he 
was placed, not quite justly, on a level with 
Leonard Arctin for his knowledge of Latin, 
and lie surpassed him in Greek. 2 Yet 
neither his translations, nor those of his 
contemporaries, Guarmo of Verona, Pog- 
gio, Leonardo Arctino, Filelfo, who with 
several others, rather before 1440, or not 
long afterwards, lendeicd the historian* 
and philosophers of Greece familiar to 
Italy, can ho extolled as correct, or as An— ' 
playing what is truly to be called a knoiv- 
ledge of either language. Vossius, Casau- 
btm, and Huet speak with much displace 
of most of these early translations from 
Greek into Latin. The Italians knew not 
enough of the original, and the Greeks 
were not masters enough of Latin, Gaza, 
upon the whole, than whom no one is moro , 
successful, says Erasmus, whether he ten- 

of those times will be found in Hecren, 1 1 u ill 
be understood that all these works relate to the 
revival of Latin as well as Greek. 

J Llo?r, Univ., Vcrgerto. Ho seems to have 

iatillr if 170 judge by the 
greets in Comlani, li. (JL 

s The IToilopoericos of Travctsari, though not 
of .mpoitance as a UWy uorh, serves to 

tC tii! CC °« '° S t0 Baylc (° am aWoli, note I», 
ST. 1 l .„° atttll0r «a honest man, and that ho ‘ 

the ,,.„ a ,r “ or nil>t age. It la an account of 
LLV ^m, 100 , 0 soroe ctmv «nU belonging to his 
b^ n ,J le lf l 0t Amt,TOsi ° has 

abnm^nft 0 by 1 Mci,tts ' cr . v copiously, and with 
M^^«. IeaSOOf thfl t5raes: t 

a SS»? { U ' e , Ulct!lry WslOT >' “I Italy. There is 
aCCOUnt ot » Macron, sol. 
h!o ’™ a al ‘f, rt onc la Boscoo ; but the fullest 
t°l th .° T a MmseU wm 1)0 f °nnd in 
ner vrf' ^“^^rcihungen bernhmter hfan- 
vol. u, pp , 222-^307. 
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tiers Greek into Latin, or Latin into Greek, 
is reckoned the most elegant, and Argyro- 
pulua the most exact. But George of 
Trebizond, Filclfo, Leonard Arctin, Fog- 
gio, Valla, Ferotti, are rather severely 
dealt with by the sharp critics of later 
times. 1 * * * V For this reproach does not fall 
only on the scholars of the first generation, 
but on their successors, except Politian, 
down nearly to the closo of the fifteenth 
century. Yet, though it is necessary to 
point out the deficiencies of classical erudi- 
tion at tins time, lest the reader should 
hastily conclude, that the praises bestowed 
upon it are less rclativo to the previous 
ttate of ignorance, and the difficulties with 
which that generation had to labour, than 
they really arc, this cannot affect our ad- 
miration and gratitude towards men who, 
by their diligence and ardour in acquiring 
and communicating knowledge, excited 
that thirst for improvement, and laid those 
foundations of it, winch rendered the en- 
suing ago so glorious in the annals of litera- 
ture. 

10. They did not uniformly find any 
rnbUeencour- great public encouragement 
ttgtacntdcUyed. in the early stages of their 
teaching. On the contrmy, Aurispa met 
with some opposition to philological litera- 
ture at Bologna. 2 The civilians and philo- 
sophers were pleaded to treat tho innova- 
tors ns men who wanted to set showy 
against solid learning. Nor was tho state 
of Italy and of the papacy, during the long 
schbm, very favourable to their object. 
GmguenG remarks, that j>atronago was 
more indispensable in the fifteenth century 

1 Brifiefc, Juzemens des Savans, U. 375, &a 
Blount, Centura Auttonim, in nomimhus nun- 
cupate. Hotly, ss3plci. Nlceron, vol. ix. in 
rcroltf. Seerfho a letter of Erasmus in Jortin's 
Life, ii. 425. 

FUelfo tells us of a perplexity into which 
Amhrogip Tra\er?arl and Carlo Marauppinf, 
iwrliap* the two principal Greek scholars in I taly 
after himself and Guarino, were thrown by this 
line of Homer 

HoiiXo/i’ cyw Xuov trooi/ cp/icr at, t) 
atroXear&at. 

The first thought H meant populum aut sal- 
vum c*sc nut perire ; which FUelfo justly calls, 
fnepta IntcrpTetatlo ct prava. Marsuppinl said 

V diroXecrdmuas, aut ipsum perire. Hlclfo, 
after exulting over them, give** tho true mean - 
lug. FbUclph. Kplst ad ann. U 10. 

Travemrl complains much, In ono of his 
letters, of the difficulty ho found in translating 
Diogenes Laertius, lib. vli. cpls if.; hut 
Kleiners, though admitting many errors, thinks 
this one of tho best among the early transla- 
tions, ii. 200. » * 

, 2 Tiraboschl, vll. 301. 


than it had been in tho last. Dante aud 
Petrarch shone out by a paramount force 
of genius, but the men of learning required 
the encouragement of power, in order to 
excite and sustain their industry. 

20. That encouragement, however it may 

have boon delayed, had been Bo t ttiX? ac- 
occordcd before tho year corded before 
1440. Eugeni us IY. was the mo * 

fir&t Pope who displayed an inclination to 
favour the learned. They found a still 
more liberal patron in Alphonso, king of 
Naples, who, first of all European princes, 
established the interchange of praise and 
pension, both, however, well deserved, with 
Filclfo, Poggio, Valla, Beccatclli, and other 
eminent men. This seems to have begun 
before 1410, though it was more conspicu- 
ous afterwards until his death in 145$. 
Tho earliest literary academy was esta- 
blished at Naples by Alphonso, of which 
Antonio Beccatclli, more often called Pnn- 
ormita, from his birthplace, was tho first 
president, as Fontana was the second. 
Nicolas of Estc, marquis of Ferrara, re- 
ceived literary men in his hospitable court. 
But nono were so celebrated or useful in 
this patronage of letters as Cosmo iV 
Medici, the Pericles of Florence, who, at 
tho period with which we are now con- 
cerned, was burioundod by Tiaversari, 
Niccolo Niccoli, Leonaido Aretino, Poggio ; 
all ardent to retrieve tho treasures of Greek 
and Roman learning. Filclfo alone, malig- 
nant, and irascible, stood aloof from the 
Medicean pai ty, and poured his venom in 
libels on Cosmo and tho chief of Ins learned 
associates. Niccoli, a wealthy citizen of 
Florence, deceives to be remembered a- 
mong these ; not for his writings, — since 
ho left none; but on account of his caie 
for tho good instruction of youth, which 
has made Meiners call him tho Florentine 
Socrates, and for his liberality as well as 
diligence in collecting books and monu- 
ments of antiquity. The public library of 
St. Mark was founded on a bequest by 
Niccoli, in 1437, of his own collection of 
eight bundled manuscripts. It was, too, 
at his instigation, as has been said, and 
that of Travel sari i that Gosrao himself, 
about this time, laid the foundation of that 
which, under his grandson, acquired the 
name of the Laurentian libmry. 1 

21. Ab the dangers* of the eastern empire 
grew more imminent, a few that had still 

l £ refer to tho same authorities, but espe- 
cially to the life of Traversal in Meiners, Le- 
bcnsbcschreibungen, ii. 2DL The suffrages of 
older authors arc collected by BuiUet and 
Blount. 
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endeavoured to preserve in Gicecc tlie 
Enigntioa of purity of their language, and 
learned Cr«iu tbc speculations of ancient 
to Italy, pliilosopliy, turned their eyes 

towards a haven that seemed to solicit the 
glory of protecting them. Tho first of 
these, that is well known, was Theodore 
Gaza, who fled from his birthplace, Thes- 
salonicn, when it fell under the Turkish 
yoke in 1430. He rapidly acquired the 
Latin language by the help of Victorin of 
Feltrc, 1 Gaza became afterwards, but not, 
perhaps, within the period to which this 
chapter is limited, rector of the university 
of Ferrara. In this city, Eugenius IV. 
held a council in 1138, removed next year, 
on account of sickness, to Florence, in 
order to reconcile tho Greek and Latin 
churches. Though it is well known that 
the appearances of success which attended 
this haul bargain of the stroug with the 
weak were very fallacious, the presence of 
several Greeks, skilled in their own lan- 
guage, and c\ cn m their ancient philosophy, 
Flctho, Cessation, Gaza, stimulated the 
noble love of truth and science that burned 
in the bosoms of enlightened Italians. 
Tims, in 1440, the spirit of ancient learn- 
ing wa<. already diffused on that side the 

Alp?: the Greek language might be learned 

in at least four or fi\c cities, and an ac- 
quaintanco with it was a recommendation 
to the favour of the great; while the esta- 
blishment of unhersities at Pam, Turin, 
Ferrara, and Florence, since the begin- 
ning of the present century, or near the 
clove of the last, bore witness to the 
generous emulation which they served to 
redouble and concentrate. 

Ifc is au interesting question, iVhat 
fcuaw ot trw ® 'the causes of this en- 

"SSSSl" ^^smforantiqnitywhich 

tuiy. * n ^he beginning of 

the fifteenth century ’—a 
burst of public feeling that seemsrather 
Kudden, but prepared by several circum- 
stances that lie farther back in Italian 
_ »• Italians had for some 
rat tons learned more to identify them- 

!? xh t1l0 _ ««* Wlk that had sub- 
WhowoGl. The /all of tho houso 

tber ncck « a 
ft prouder 

IW nahona,it ys *Mh the MWO of 
liomau emperor sj-stcmatically ^ 

ciatcl by one irotytriti ep . -, t t „L. 

ftaaar*— *S5a 


ignorant as its professors often were, had 
at least the effect of keeping alive a myste- 
rious veneration for antiquity* The monu- 
ments of ancient Italy were perpetual wit- 
nesses ; their inscriptions were read; it 
was enough that a few men like Petrarch 
should animate the iest ; it was enough 
that learning should become honourable, 
and that there should bo the means of ac- 
quiring it. The stoxy of Priemri, familiar 
to every one, is a proof what enthusiasm 
could be kindled by ancient recollections. 
Meantime the laity became better- in- 
structed ; a mixed race, ecclesiastics, but 
not priests, and callable alike of enjoying 
the benefices of the church, ot of returning 
from it to the world, were more prone to 
literary than theological pursuits. The 
religious scruples which liad restrained 
churchmen, in the darker ages, from perus- 
ing heathen writers, by degrees gave way, 
as the spirit of religion itself grew more 
objective, and directed itself more towards 
maintaining the outward church in its or- 
thodoxy of profession, and in its secular 
power, than towards cultivating devout 
sentiments iu tlie bosbm. 

23. The principal Italian cities became 
more wealthy and more lux- Advanced state 
urioUs after the middle of of society. 

ti\e thirteenth century. ‘ Books, though 
still very dear, comparatively with the 
present vnlue of money, were much less so 
than brother parts of Europe. 5 In Milan, 
about 13DQ, there were fifty persons who 
lived by copying them. At Bologna, it 
was also a regular occupation at fixed 
prices 5 In this state of social prosperity, 
the keen relish of Italy for intellectual ex- 
cellence had time to develop itself. A 
1 Savigny thinks the price of books in the 
middle ages has been much exaggerated ; and 
that we ore apt to judge by a few instances of 
splendid volumes, which give us no more notion 
of ordinary prices than similar proofs of luxury 
in collectors do at present. Thousands of manu- 
scripts are extant, and the right of most of them 
may convince us, that they were uritteu at no 
extraordinary cost. He then gives a long list of 
law books, the prices of which he has found re- 
corded. Gcsch. des Komtschen Eechts, ill. 5 19. 
Cut unless this were accompanied with a better 
S uf Ta * ue than a mere monetary one, 
uwen last Savigny has given very minutely* ifc 
can afford little information. The impression 
iert on my mind, without comparing these prices 
osriy with those ot other commodities, was 
in teal VftlftC very considerably 
. iu tho ratio of several units to 

at which is confirmed by 

many other evidences. 

, ' ^? SOht > lv * 72 ~ so - The prica for copjr- 
ing a WMevrw eighty Bolognese livres; three 
of ftJiicb ware equal to ,Uo gold florins. 
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style of painting appeared in tho works of 
Giotto and his followers rude and imper- 
fect, according to the skilfulness of later 
times but in itself pare, noble, and expres- 
sive, and welt adaptedto reclaim ‘the^ taste 
fiom the extravagance of romance to classic 
simplicity. Those wore leady for the love 
of Virgil, who had formed their fceu*e 
,of beauty by tho figures of Giotto and 
the language of Dante, ' Tho. subject of 
Dante is truly medbuval ; but his style, 
tho clothing of poetry/ bears tho strong- 
est xnaiks of his acquaintance with anti- 
quity. The influence of Petrarch was far 
more direct, and 1ms already been pointed 
out, 

21. The love of Greek and Latin ab- 
rxciusiT«*ttidr sorbed the minds of the«c 
or anticttltr. Italian scholars, and effaced 
all regard to every other branch of litera- 
ture, Their .own language was nearly 
silent; few condescended so much as to 
write letters in it; as few gave a moment’s 
attention to physical science, though wo 
find it mentioned, perhaps as rcmnrlmble, 
in Yictorin of Peltrc, that lie had some 
fondness for geometry, and had learned to 
understand Euclid. 1 But even in Latin 
they wrote very little that can be deemed 
worthy of remembrance, or even that can 
■ be mentioned at all. The ethical dialogues 
of Francis Barlsiro, a noble Venetian, on 
tho married life {De Bo Uxoria), 3 and of 
Poggio on nobility, nro almost *tho only 
books that fall within this period, except j 
declamatory" invectives or panegyrics, and 
other productions of circumstance. Their 
knowledge was not yet exact enough to 
let them venture upon critical philology' ; 
though Xiccoli and Tra versa ri were silently 
occupied in the useful task of correcting 
the text of manuscripts, faulty beyond de- 
scription in the later centuries. Thus wo 
must consider Italy as still at school, 
active, nculc, sanguine, full of promise, 
hut not yet become really learned, or 

i jMTelncrs, Lekensbe^cb, il. 293. 

- Barbara was a scholar of Gasparin in Latin. 
Ifc had probably learned ‘Greek of Guarino, for 
^ it is eald tbit, on the i !s!t of tho emperor John 
Palcologns to Italy In 1423, he was nddre«wdby 
two noble Venetians, Leonardo Gulsfclnlanl 
and Francesco Barbara, in as good language as 
if they had been horn in Greece. Andrea, id. 
S3. The treatise J)c Ec tTxoria, which w as pub- 
lished about 1417, made a considerable impres- 
sion In Italy. Some account of it may be found 
in Shepherd's Life of Pogglo, ch. Hi., and lu Cor- 
nleul, il. 137; who thinks it the only work of 
moral philosophy In the fifteenth century, 
which is not a servile copy or some ancient 
ryslem. Ho was grandfather of tho more cele- 
brated Hcrroolaus Barbaras. 


capable of doing more than cxcito tho 
emulation of other nations. 

23. But wo find very little corresponding 
sympathy with this love of c3a**JcaiieMn- 
classical literature in other lug in Trines 
pat tit of Europe ; not so much loWm 

owing to the want of intercourse, as to a 
difference of external circumstances, and, 
hfill more, of national character and ac- 
quired lmbits. Olemangis, indeed, rather 
before the end of tho fourteenth century, 
is said by Grevier to have restored tho 
study of classical antiquity in France, after 
an intermission of tiro centuries;* and 
Eichhom deems his style superior to that 
of most contemporary Italians. 2 Even the 
Latin verses of Olemangis arc praised by 
tho same author, ns the fust that had been 
tolerably written on this side the Alps for 
two hundxed years. But wo do not find 
much evidence that ho produced any effect 
upon Latin literature in France. Tlio 
general style was ns bad as before. Their 
writers employed not only tho barbarous 
vocabulary of tho schools, but even French 
words with Latin t emanations adapted to 
them. 3 Wo shall sec that the renovation 
of polite letters in Franco rhust be dated 
long afterwards. Several uuivei sities were 
established in that kingdom ; but oven if 
universities had been always beneficial to 
literature, which was not tho case during 
tho prevalence of scholastic disputation, 
the civil wars of one unhappy reign, and 
tho'English invasions of another, could not 
but retard tho progicss of all useful studies. 
Some Greeks, about 1430, are said to have 
demanded a stipend, iu pursuance of a de- 
cree of tho council of Vienne in the preced- 
ing century, for teaching their language in 
the university of Paris. The nation of 
France, one of the four into which that 
university was divided, assented to this 
suggestion ; but wo find no other steps 
taken in relation to it. In 1453, it is said, 
that tho Hebrew language was publicly 
taught.4 

2G. Of classical learning in England we 
can tell no favourable story. Muck more so in 
Tho Latin writers of tho England, 
fifteenth century, few' in number, are still 
moio insignificant in value ; they possess 

l nist. do rUnfveraUd do Paris, HI. 180. 

s Gcsch. dcr LHtonitur, H. 242. jMelncrs (Vcr* 
ylciclu dcr Sittcn, { HI. 33) extols demangis in 
* equally high terms. Ho is said to have read 
lectures on tho rhotoric of Cicero and Aristotle. 
Id. II. C47. Was there a translation of tho 
latter so early f t 

3 Bulious, Hist, TJnlv. Paris, npud Hcercn, 

p. 118. 

4 Crerier, iv< 43. Hcercn, p, 121. 
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bcarcc an oidumry knowledge of grammar; 
to say tliat they arc fall of liarimristn* nml 
perfectly inelegant, is hardly necessary* 
The university of Oxford was not less 
frequented at this time than in the pre- 
ceding century, though it was about to de- 
cline; but its pursuits were ns nugatory 
and pernicious to real literature ns be- 
fore. 3 Poggio says, more than once, in 
writing from England about 1120 , that 
lie could find no good hooks, and is not 
very respectful to our scholars. “Men 
given up to fcensuahty wo may find in 
abundance ; but very few lot era of learn- 
ing ; and those barbarous, skilled more in 
quibbles and sojdu&ms than in literal urc. 
1 visited mauy com outs; they were nil 
full of books of modern doctors, whom we 
should not think worthy so much m to ho 
heard. They hare few uorks of the 
ancients, and thoso aro much better with 
us. Keatly all the coments of this island 
have been founded within four hundred 
j cars j but that was not a period in which 
cither learned men, or such books as we 
seek, could be expected, for they had been 
lost before/ 1 - 

27 . Yet books began to be accumulated in 
library of Date our public libraries: Aungcr- 
ofGiancutcr. vilfc, fa the preceding ecu- 
tury, gave part of his collection to a college 
at Oxford ; and Humphry, duke of Glou- 
cester, bequeathed six hundred volumes, 
as some have said, or one hundred and 
sventy-nine only, according to another ac- 
count, to that university .s But these 

££ T* T‘ of Mnch ' nIuo ® * uu»„ 

enso, though some may hare licen histori- 

1 t0 H mm for 

ceiter L T. ^ tt ‘° MlC of Glou- 
cester to Dccembno, an Italian scholar of 

aZnSi C r T t r» ti ° n ’ " Uo «*»* Wm 

^translation of Plato do Bcpuhlica. It 
must have been written before July 1417 
the too of Humphry’s death, L t 's 
probably as favourable a specimen of our 
Utirnty as the kingdom could furnish/ 

This means that bpIrwT.u , R 1'toverb. 
Ockham, **“ ^ 

jargon “ their master’s 

STheW ht,P 4 ” < cdlt 18aj ) 
latter I find m a^rt tmST* v ^’ orton '‘the 
tic libraries (issn by the i> * ? n ^ 8b m onas. 
In this there is afeoi^n J ° Seph 
»» the hriwj-ot Bmunf » S’ 16 , 01 1,16 llbr *ry 
ing ot about 369 voiamp. 'Yorkshire, eonslst- 

■■ S" ss-as 


28 . Among Ibo Cisalpine nations, tho 
German had the greatest ten • <j tr3Ln j cr<wt*« 
deucy to literary improve- ct*U*c* at 
ment, a* wc may judge by b**** 1 ^ 
subsequent emits mthrr than by much 
that was apparent 1*0 tarly ai 1*1 JO. Their 
wrttewin Entin worn «tilf barlurou*, nor 
lmd they partaken in the love of nnt ; »ju2ty 
'which actuated the Itali mu, Jtut tho Oct* 
nmn nation displayed iu liht character* 
ibtic,— n tenon*, hoia-d, indu«triou<c di\* 
portion, loving truth and goodiu«S And 
glad to pursue whatever j<ilh united 10 
lead to tlum. A proof of ihi*. chtontitr 
wnsgiten in nn inditution rtf eonddt'raldo 
influence lioth upon homing and nh r nun f 
the college, or brotherhood, <,f Deventer, 
planned by Gerard Ornot, 1 ml not Irnlt and 
inhabited till 1400 , fifteen ycara nf*4r Li's 
death. The associates of tint, called by 
different names but more UMinlly llrctti* 
reu of tho Life in fk»mmon (Grtncineth*- 
ben*-), or Owl Brethren and £i*t«r*, v«crt> 
di«pernd in different part* of G« musty 
and the Low Countries, but with tin ir 
head college at PucnUr. Tiny We m 
oiidentrcH*tnhlance to the modern Mora* 
inns by their strict liven, tin Jr community, 

at least a partial one, of good*, th**ir in* 
dustry in manual hWmr, their fment de- 
\0U0n, their tendency to tnyMtcvnn. Hut 
they wero an vtrikingly dhdlnrm'hed from 

them by the cultivation iff knowledge, 
which was encouraged in brethren of mili* 
aent capacity, nml promoted by *c!moh 
l>olh for primary* and foi enlarged cduc.v 
tiou. “These school* wen*/' «iy« Eieh- 
nom, * the fint genuine ttur*erit* of Ht* 
era tare In Germany, ro far nn it depintUd 
J ? 1 i0 knowledge of kiugutigftt ; nnd 5 n 
thorn wan firat taught the Latin, nml in 
10 process of time the Greek and eastem 
ongno’?, Jt readily utulcratood, 

n Sim! i Utl ° l A,mrt TW fUnt 
nniti J mtMianlUr » qnlhnn not damns 

Mil. M cxcogltvi. 
fhfaX facumlhni PHnsim Uhm ct pri«*U 

JiS 52 P?“» ^ VTOtw **' ricrat » Wemerio 

« U } ' obh f«H, ct Unem 

e t vhcmll rnarf 2 » ^ XXi H J* M,W0 Pb°* «wesw 
JS A L^ l^nulnostrin jam ohhtcraU 
rwcrfttU * cl 

qtiotM tb?s Jvr*!*** aflaucUl ^ Hccren 
lanesdb^ * v2to PD » l f!a ” 1 d ° * lUdih Medto * 

it* 3SS. , ftlso lu ^dlonn the letter, 

felSi {, r bml ,<li0m cxem Jdificd in *’ nos 
by *** intr0tlu «*d aiTectodly 

Sttnn!l DC «' ^ be " 9bes cbtclfmngcn beraiimter 
SSS* 31 , 1 - s «- bamblnet, Orlgines <lo 

aerLltte^t?* « , 170 ' r(cll,IQm > GwcWcWo 
aer Litieratur, «. i 34 , m. 8S2 . Bevlw> navcn . 
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that Latin only could he taught in tho 
period with which we are now concerned ; 
and, according to Lambinet, the brethren 
did not begin to open public schools till 
near the middle of the century. 1 These 
schools continued to flourish till the civ$l 
wars of tho Low Countries and the progress 
of the II ©formation broke them up.* Gron- 
ingen had also a school, St. Edward’s, 
of considerable reputation, Thomas & 
Ivcmpis, according to Memors, whom Eicli- 
horn and Heercn have followed, presided 
over a school at Ewoll, wherein Agricola, 
Hegius, Langius, and Dringobcrg,* tho re- 
btorers of learning in Germany, were edu- 
cated. But it seems difficult to reconcile 
this with knowm dates, or with other ac- 
counts of that celebrated person’s history, 2 
The brethren Gemeineslcbcns had forty- 
five houses in 1430, and in 1400 more than 
thrice the number. They are said by 
fcomo to have taken regular vows, though 
I find a difference in my authorities as to 
this, and to have professed celibacy* They 
were bound to live by the labour of tfieir 
hands, observing the ascetic discipline of 
monasteries, and not to beg ; which made 
the mendicant orders their enemies. They 
were protected, however, against these ! 
malignant calumniators by the favour of | 
the pope. Tire passages quoted by Bovina, j 
the historian of Deventer, do not quite 
bear out tbc reputation for love of litera- 
ture which Eiclrhorn has given them ; but 
they wore, much occupied in copying and 
binding books, 3 Their house at Bruxelles 
began to print books instead of copying 
them, in 1474, 4 

29. YYe have in the last chapter made no 
Physical mention of the physical sci- 
idcnceiin cnees, because little was to 
middle ages, ^ an( j Eccme( l CK . 

pedient to avoid breaking the subject into 
unnecessary divirions. It is well known 
that Europe had more obligations to tire 
Saracens in this, than in any other province 
of research. They indeed had borrowed 
much from Greece, and much from India ; 
but it was through tlrcir language that it 
came into use among the nations of the 
west. Gerbcrt, near the* end of the tenth 
century, was the first who, by tiavdling 
into Spain, learned something of Arabian 
science. A common literary tradition as- 
tria Illustrata. Mosltefiu, cent. xv. e, 2, § 22. 
Blog. TJniv., Gerard, ICempls, 
i Origincs de lTmprimeric, p. 180. 
a Mciners, p, 823, Eicbhom, p. 137. Hceren, 

4 p. 145. Biog, Univ., Kcmple. Itcvius, Davent. 

must. 

a Daventria IUustrata, p. 85. 

4 Lambinet, 


cribcs to him the introduction of their 
numerals, and of the arithmetic founded 
on them, into Europe. This has been dis- 
puted, and again re-asserted, in modem 
times, 1 It is sufficient to say here, that 
only a very unreasonable scepticism ban 
questioned the use of Ara- Arabian nuae- 
bic numerals in calculation ^ method 
during tho thirteenth century; the positive 

1 See Andres, the Archceologia, vol. vili., and 
the Encyclopedias, Britannic and Metropolitan, 
on one side, against Gerbert ; Montucla, i. 502, 
and Khstncr, Geschlchte der Matbematlk, l. 35, 
and ii. 005, in Ids favour. The latter, relies on 
a well-known passage in William of Malmsbury 
concerning Gerbert : Abacum ccrte primus a 
Saracenis rapiens, regulos dedit, quro a sudanti* 
bus abacistis vix intelliguntur ; upon several 
expressions in his writings, and upon a manu- 
script of his geometry, seen and mentioned by 
Fez, who refers it to the twelfth century, In 
which Arabic numerals are introduced. It is 
answered, that the language of Malmsbury is 
Indefinite, that Gerbert’s own expressions are 
equally so, and that the copyist of the manu- 
script may have inserted the cyphers. 

It Is evident that the use of the numeral 
signs does not of itself imply an acquaintance 
with the Arabic calculation, though it was a 
necessary step to it. Signs hearing some re- 
semblance to these (too great for accident) are 
found in MSS. of Boethius, and are published, 
by Montucla, (vol. i. plancli. Si.) In one MS. 
they appear with names written over each of 
them, not Greek, or Latin, or Arabic, or in any 
known language. These singular names, and 
nearly the some forms, are found also m a 
manuscript well deserving of notice,— No 343 
of the Arundel MSS , in the British Museum, 
and which is said to have belonged to a convent 
at Mentz. This has been referred by some 
competent judges to the twelfth, and by others 
to the very beginning of the thirteenth century. 
It purports to be an introduction to the art of 
multiplying and dividing numbers ; quicquid 
ab abacistis excerpere pofcui, compendiose col- 
Icgi. The author uses nine digits, but none for 
ten, or zero, as is also the cose in the MS. of 
Boethius Sunt vero integri novem sufficientes 
nd infinitam multiplicationcm, quorum nomina 
singulis sunt superjecta. A gentleman of the 
British Museum, who had the kindness, at my 
request, to give his attention to this hitherto 
unknown evidence in the controversy, is of 
opinion that the rudiments, at the very least, 
of our numeration are indicated In it, and that 
the author comes within one step of our present 
system, which is no other than supplying an 
additional character for zero. His ignorance 
of this character renders his process circuitous, 
as it does not contain the principle of juxta- 
position for the purpose of summing ; but it 
does contain the still more essential principle, 
a decuple increase of value for the same sign, 
In a progressive series of location from right to 
left. I shall he gratified If this slight notice 
should cause the treatise, which is very short, 
to be published, or more fully explained. 
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c\ lrtencc on this side cannot he affected by 
tho notorious fact, that they were not em- 
ployed in legal instruments, or in ordinary 
accounts; such an argument, indeed, would 
be equally good in comparatively modem 
times. These numerals are found, accord- 
ing to Andros, in Spanish manuscripts of the 
twelfth century ; and. accordmgboth to him 
and Cossali, who speak from actual inspec- 
tion, in the treatise of anthmeticand algebra 
by Leonard Fibonacci Pisa, written in 1202, 1 
This has never been printed. It is by far our 
earliest testimony to the knowledge of al- 
gebra m Europe ; but Leonard owns that lie 
learned it among the Saiacens. ** This au- 
thor appears,” says Hutton, or rather Cos- 
sali, from whom he borrows, “ to be well 
skilled in tho various ways of reducing equa- 
tions to their final simple state by all the 
usual methods.” His algebra includes the 
solution of quadratics. 

30 In the thirteenth century, wo find 
Proofs of them in Arabian numerals employed 
thirteenth cen in the tables of Alfonso X., 
tnr7 ‘ king of Castile, published 
about 1252. They are said to appear 
also in tho Treatise of tho Spheie, b) 
John do Sacro Bosco, probably aboul 
twenty years earlier; and theie is ar 
unpublished treatise, Do Algorism o, as- 
cubed to him,, which treats expressly oi 
this subject. 2 Aigonsmus was the propci 
name for the Arabic notation and method 
of reckoning. Matthew Paris, after in- 
forming us that John Basing first made 
Greek numeral figures known in England, 
observes, that in these any number may be 
represented by a single figure, whifch is not 
the ease * in Latin nor in Algorism. It 
w obvious that in somo few numbers only 
tins « true of the Greek ; but tho passage 
certainly implies nn acquaintance with 
that notation, which had obtained the 

foli^a tnCla ‘ * hon ! 5evoral otter writers have 

followed, erroneously places thl3 wo k j 
hosmnlog of the (Iftcenth century 
Jlf c ^ ,1 » * treatfeo are in tlie 

subjoined to the treatise This is not thJ* 

— J SXS flgu r, Gmj - 

tationes in Anqllam norMt* 1 ct 
SUIS dcetarailt fi'mflmnbus 

repnwntantur. De auii™, « ? l Uam 

ndwfrandum, qtIO d 

«nw tepwseutatur; qnod noV^?« r » Dum ' 
A1 So n ,mo. Matt. Pafis> A.D.^?^£ el 


name of Algorism. _ It cannot, therefore, 
be questioned ‘that Roger Bacon knew 
these figures; yet he has, I apprehend, 
never mentioned them in his writings : for 
a calendar, bearing the date 1202, which 
has been blunderingly ascribed' to him, m 
expressly declared to have been framed at 
Toledo. In tho year 1282, wo find a single 
Arabic figure 3 inserted in a public record ; 
not only the first indisputable instance of 
their employment in England, but the 
only one of their appearance in so solemn 
an instrument.* 'But I have been informed 
that thej’ havo.been found in some private 
documents before the end of the century. 
In the following .age, though they were 
still by no means in common use among 
accountants, nor did they begin to be so 
till much later, there can be no doubt 
that mathematicians were thoroughly con- 
versant with them, and instances of their 
employment in other writings may be ad- 
duced. 2 

31. Adclard of Bath, in tho twelfth cen- 
tury, translated the clc- Mathematical 
ments of Euclid from the treatises. 
Arabic, and another version was mado by 
j Oampauus in the next age. The first 
| printed editions mo of tho latter. The 
i stings of Ptolemy became known through 
the same channel ; and the once celebrated 
treatise on the Sphere by John dc Sacro 
Bo£co (Holywood, or, according to Leland, 
Halifax) about the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, is said to bo but an abridg- 
ment of tho Alexandrian geometer.** It 
has been frequently printed, and was even 
thought worthy of a commentary by Cla- 
vius, Jordan of Namur (Nemorarius) near 
the same time, shows a considerable insight 
mto tho properties of numbers.* Yjtello, 
a native of Poland, not long afterwards 
first made known tho principles of optic* 
m a treatise in ten books, several times 
printed m the sixteenth century, and in* 


.. w. ecmeu uni 

the Record Commission by Sir Francis Palgrai 
Xt Probably inserted for want of room, v 
enough having been left for the uortUixum . 

Ku£! 2 S“ mtb we> even by tbe bt 

acL™?^' Bivcs on tl 'o wliole tlie b< 
account of the progress of numerals Tho arth 

dnJmli® [ a , tbe Enc ydoP»dlft Britannlca Is t 
ttogmatlcal in denying their antiquity. That 
ho Encyclopaedia Jlctrqpolltana, by Mr. I*< 

^r,w m0re l e t rnC<1 - ^ttntucla is os superficl 
M usual; and Kastner has confined himself 
£ **“ of Garbert, admitting uMcb, be 
too Indifferent about subsequent evidence. 

. **■*■*. i. 50B Blogr. Univ., Kastner. 
4 Montucla. Kastner. 
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dicating an extensive acquaintance with 
the Greek and Arabian geometers. Mon- 
* tucla lias charged Yitcllo with having done 
no more than compress and arrango a work 
on tho sanje subject by Allmzon ; which 
Andrtb, always partial to tho Arabian 
writers, has not failed to repeat. But tho 
author of an article on Vitello in the Bio- 
graphic Univeisellc ropels this imputa 
tiop, which could not, lie says, Ixavc pro- 
ceeded from any one who had compared 
the two writers. A more definite judg- 
ment is pronouncod by the laborious Ger- 
man historian of mathematics, Kustner. 
** Yitcllo,” ho says, “has with diligence 
and judgment, collected, as far as lay in 
his power, what had been previously 
known ; and,* avoiding the tediousness of 
Arabian verbosity, is far moro readable, 
perspicuous, and methodical than Alhazcn; 
he has also gone much farther in the 
science. **1 

32. It seems hard to determine whether 

or not Roger Bacon bo cn- j 

ger aeon. ^| e( j ] I0n0Urs 0 f a j 

discoverer in science ; that ho Ims not de- 
scribed any instrument analogous to tho | 
telescope, is now generally admitted ; but 
he paid much attention to optics, and has j 
some new and important notions on that 
subject. That he was acquainted with the 
explosive powers of gunpowder, it seems 
unreasonable to deny : tlie mere detona- 
tion of nitre in contact with an inflammable j 
substance, which of course might bo casu- 
ally observed, is by no moans adequate to j 
his expressions in the well-known passage 
on that subject. 1 2 ButJhcre is no ground 
for doubting that tho Saracens were already 
conversant with gunpowder, 

33. Tho mind of Roger Bacon was 
His resemblance strangely compounded of 
to lord Bacon, almost prophetic gleams' of 

tho futuro course of science, and tho best 
principles of the inductive philosophy, with 
a more than usual credulity in the super- 
stitions of his own time. Some have 
deemed him overrated by the nationality 
of tho English. 3 But if wo may have 

1 Ge<ch. der Mathcm, ii, 203. The true name 
is Vitello, as Playfair has remarked (Dfrsertai. 
in Encycl. Brit.), but Vitello is much more 
common. KKstner is correct, always copying 
the old editions* 

2 This lias been suggested by Professor Leslio, 
In the article on arithmetic above quoted ; a 
great chomical authority, but who had not 
taken the trouble to look at Bacon, and forgot 
that ho mentions cliarcoal and sulphur as well 
as nitre. 

3 Melncrs, of all modern historians of litera- 
ture, is tho least favourable to Bacon, on nc- 


sometimes given him credit for discoveries 
to which ho has only borne testimony, 
there can bo no doubt of the originality of 
his genius. I have in another place re- 
marked tho singular resemblance ho beat’s 
to Lord Bacon, not only in the character of 
his philosophy, but in several coincidences 
of expression. This has since been fol- 
lowed up by a later writer,* (with no know* 
lodge, probably, of what I had written, 
since he does not allude to it), whp plainly 
cl larges Lord Bacon with having borrowed 
much,* and with having concealed his obli- 
gations. Tlie Opus Majus of Roger Bacon 
was not published till 1733, but the manu- 
scripts were not uncommon, and Sclden 
had thoughts of printing the work. The 
quotations from the Franciscan and tlie 
Chancellor, printed in parallel columns by 
Sir. Forster, are sometimes very curiously 
similar; but he pi esses the resemblance 
too far ; and certainly the celebrated dis- 
tinction, in the Novum Orgnnum, of four 
classes of Idala which mislead tho judg- 
ment, docs not coircspond in meaning, as 
ho supposes, with the causes of error as- 
signed by Roger Bacon. 

34, Tho English nation was not at all 
deficient in mathematicians 
during tho fourteenth ecu- maticiaua of 
tury; on tho contrary, no fourteenth 
other in Europe produced cen ury 
nearly so many. But their works have 
lardy been published. The great progress 
of xdiysical science, since tho invention of 
printing, has rendered these imperfect 
treatises interesting only to the curiosity 
of a very limited class of readers. Thus 
Richard Subset, or Swineshead, author of 
a book entitled the Calculator, of whom 
Cardan speaks in such language as might 
be applied to himself, is scarcely known, 
except by name, to literary historians ; and 
though itdias once been printed, the book 
is of the extremest rarity. 2 But tho most 

count of Ids superstition and credulity in the 
occult sciences. Vergleichung dor Bitten, ii. 
7X0, and iii. 232. Hccren, p. 2 44, speaks more 
candidly of him. It is impossible, I think, to 
deny that credulity is one of the points of re- 
semblance between him and his namesake. 

3 Hist, of Middle Ages, hi. 539. Forster's 
Mahometanism Unveiled, ii. 312. 

2 The character of Subset's book given by 
Brucker, iii. 852, who had seen it, does not 
seem to justify the wish of Leibnitz that it 
should be icpublbhed. It is a strange medley 
of arithmetical and geometrical reasoning with 
the scholastic philosophy. KastnoT (Geschichte 
der Mafchcmatik, i. 50) seems not to have looked 
at Brucker, and, like Mon tucla, has a very slight 
notion of the nature of Suisset's book. His sus- 
picion that Cardan had never seen the book ho 
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conspicuous of our English geometers was 
Thomas Brtulwnrdin, archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; yet more for his rank, nnd for his 
theological writings, than for the arith- 
metical and geometrical {peculations which 
give him a placo m science. Moutucla, 
with a carelessness of which there arc too 
many instances in his valuable work, 1ms 
placed Bradwardm, who dial in 1318, at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century 
though his work was printed in 1495. 1 
33. It is certain that the phenomena 
of physical astronomy were 
stronomy nevcr neglected; the cal- 
endar was known to he erroneous, and 
Itoger Bacon 1ms e\en been supposed by 
some to have divined the method of its 
restoration, which has long after been 
adopted. The Arabians understood as- 
tronomy well, and their science was trans- 
fused more or less into Europe. Nor was 
astrology the favourite superstition of 
both the eastern and western world, with- 
out its beneficial effect upon the observa- 
tion and registering of the planetary mo- 
tions. Thus too, alchemy, which, though 

Alchemy, the ^ ord Properly means 
hut chemistry, was generally 
confined to the mystery all sought to pene- 
trate, the transmutation of metals into 
gold, led more or less to the processes by 
which a real knowledge of t} lc component 
parts of substances has been attained.* 

3G. The art of medicine was cultivated 
Medicine. ^ TCa ^ diligence by the 
Saracens both of tho eas>t 
and of Spain, hut with little of the 
philosophical science that had immor- 
tahsed the Gieek school. The writings, 

STi ? f th *f e asters were translated 
mto Aiahic; whether correctly or not, has 

JW?^ i? ons oricnW scholat8 ; #«<i 

lrnjsjc of the mind and body, with Hip- 

'o mttcb extols, because ho calls tho author the 
Calculator, which Is that, Hoot theuorklLdr 

Sni '»‘P»babKS: 

tamed the name from lus hook. ,l3 “ ? 
uncommon; and Cardan 2 

lwaise n hat he had never read. 0 

1 It may be considered a nroof nf 
tioa paid to geometiy in EncLd 

middllau^ 

of Szu\ tli. ti iM ‘ vsuUfton s Life 

u£ the Middle Ages 2n a * Zl u! ald,cm J' 
it is impossible to follow n*. ^ 1 th e present, 

I think that a genml teterJ*** an & 

reputation nnd *° a >»* ot 

than an attempt to abridge It. y * ” bet(er j 


poemtes a*; well ns Aristotle, through tho 
Kime channel. Hut the Arabians luid emi- 
nent medical authorities of their own ; 
Ithascs, Avicenna, Albucari who i»o*so*jse& 
greater influence. In modem time®, that 
is, since the revival of Greek science, tho 
Arabian theories have )*cu!i in general 
treated with much M:om. It is admitted, 
however, that pharmacy owe* n long list of 
its remedies to their experience, ami to 
their intimacy with the products of tho 
cast. The *chool of Knlcnro, established 
as early a* the eleventh cehtwy, 1 for the 
study of medicine, from whence the mo*t 
considerable writers of the nevt age tinned* 
followcil the Arabians in their medical 
theory. Hut thc^r nre deemed rude, nut] of 
little utility at present. 

$7. In the science of anatomy nn epoch 
was made by the treatise ^ 

of Mundmu*, a professor at Amtcay. 
llologna, who died in 1320. It \* entitled 
Anatome omnium himwni corj*oris int< ri- 
orum inembronun. This t*ook had one 
gn*at advantage over thi»*e of f Jnlen, that 
it was founded on the nctnal anatomy of 
the human body. For Galen is tupped 
to have only directed open, amt judged of 
mankind by analogy • and though ibor< v 
may be reason to doubt whether this wore 
altogether the case, it is certain flint ho 
had v cry little practice in human disst cthm. 
Mundimts * coins to have lx.cn more for- 
tunate in his op]H>rtumtlr$ of this kind 
than later anatomists, during the preval- 
ence of a Mipcistdious prejudice, have 
found themselves. If is treatise was bmg 
the tevt-book of tho Italian unUendtie% 
till, al)out the middle of the *5jcU,cutU 
century, 3lundiuus was superseded by 
greater nimtonmu. Tho statutes of the 
unimrityof Padua prescribed, that nua- 
tomical lecturers should adhere to tho literal 
text of Mundimi*. Though me have 
treated this writer ns n mere copier of 
T 1 !? 1 hc has mxch * according to Portal, 

0 <wn * There ucre also sonic good 
anatomical writers in Trance during the 
fourteenth Ccnlmy.2 

38. Several hooks at tho later middle 
^ sometimes of great £acrclopa41c 
*zc, seived ns collections work* or uutot« 

Of natural liistoiy, and, in *«“• 
net, as cncyclojwdias of general Imow- 
c so. The writings of Albertus Magnus 

J Jfclnera refer, j t to , lie tcntlli „ J13 . nml 
thinks It mar be as ancient, ill. £47. 
fn I Tirabo-clri, v, 209-214, who is *ctycoplott 3 
for a non-medical writer. Tortal, Hist. do 
Anatomic. IMogr. Univ., Momllno, Ch&uliac. 
tlchlioru, Gcscli. dcr Litt 51. 410-447. 
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belong, in part, to this class. They have 
been collected, in twenty-one volumes 
folio, by the Dominican Peter Jhmmi, and 
published at Lyons in 1631. After setting 
aside much that is spurious, Albeit may 
pass for the most fertile writer in the 
world. He is reckoned by some the 
founder of the schoolmen ; but we mention 
bim here as a compiler, from all accessible 
sources, of what physical knowledge had 
been accumulated in lus time. A still 
more comprehensive contemporary writer 

Vincent of of this class was Vincent do 

iBcanvaU. Beauvais, in the Speculum 
naturale, morale, doctrinnlc ct historinle, 
written before the middle of the thirteenth 
century. The second part of this vast 
treatise in ten volumes folio, usually bound 
in four, Speculum morale, seems not to he 
written by Vincent de Deauvaisj and is 
chiefly a compilation from Thomas Aquinas, 
and other theologians of the same age. 
Tim first, or Speculum naturale, follows 
the order of creation as an arrangement ; 
anti after pouring out all the author could 
collect ou the heavens and earth, proceeds 
to the natural kingdoms ; and, finally, to 
the corporeal and mental structure of man, 
In tlte third part of this encyclopedia, 
under the title Speculum doctrinalc, all 
arts and sciences are explained ; and the 
fourth contains an universal history. 1 The 
sources of this magazine of knowledge are 
of course very multifarious. In the Spe- 
culum naturale, at which alone I have 
looked, Aristotle’s writings, especially the 
history of animals, those of other ancient 
authors, of the Arabian physicians, and of 
all who had treated the same subjects in 
the middle ages, are brought together in a 
comprehensive, encyclopedic manner, and 
with vast industry, but with almost a 
studious desire, as we might now fancy, to 
accumulate absurd falsehoods. Vincent, 
like many, it must be owned, in much 
later times, through his haste to compile, 
does not give himself the trouble to under- 
stand what lie copies. But, in fact, he re* 
lied on others to make extracts for him, 
especially from the writings of Aristotle, 
permitting himself or them, as he tells ns, 
to change the order, condense the mean- 
Vincent of iug, and explain the difli 
Beaur&u. culfcies. 2 It may be easily 
believed that neither Vincent of Beauvais, 

*3 Biogr. TTnlv., Vincent lus Bellovacchsis. 

-A quibusdam fnatribus excerpta susce- 
peram ; non eodempenitusverborumschemate, 
quo in originallbus sui$ jacent, sed ordine 
plerumque transposito, non nunquam etiam 
" niutata perpaululnm fpsorum verborum forma. 


nor his amanuenses, were equal to this 
work of abridging and transposing their 
authors. Amlifo, accordingly, has quoted 
a passage from the Speculum naturale, and 
another to the same effect from Albeitus 
Magnus, relating, no doubt, in the Arabian 
writer from whom they borrowed, to the 
polarity of the magnet, but so strangely 
turned into nonsense, that it is evident 
they could not have understood in the 
least what they wrote, lhobably, as their 
language is nearly the same, they copied a 
bad translation. 1 

30. In the same class of compilation 
with the Speculum of Vincent of Beau- 
vais, we may place home 
later works, the Tr£sor of 0 M 
Brunetto Latini, written in Frcuch about 
1280, the Beductorium, Kepertorium, et 
Dictionarium morale of Berchorius, or 
Berchcenr, a monk, who died at Paris in 
1302, 2 and ft treatise by Bartholomew 
Glnnvil, De Proprietatibus Berum, soon 
after that time. Beading all they could 
find, extracting from all they read, digest- 
ing their extracts under some natuial, or, 
at worst, alphabetical classification, these 
laborious men gave back their studies to 
the world with no great improvement of 
the materials, but sometimes with much 
convenience in their disposition. This, 
however, depended chiefly on their ability 
as well as diligence ; and in the medieval 
period, the want of capacity to discern pro- 
bable truth was a very great drawback 
from the utility of their compilations. 

40. It seems to be the better opinion, 

that very few only of the 

Spanish romances or ballads 
founded on history oi legend, so many of 
which remain, belong to a period anterior 
to the fifteenth century. One may be ex- 
cepted, which beats the name of Don Juan 
Manuel, who died in 1304.* Most of them 


manento tamen auctoris sententia ; prout ipsa 
vel prolbdtatis abbreviandm vel multltudinis in 
unam collfgendre, vel ctiarn obacuritatis ex- 
planandro neccssitas exigebat. 

1 Audios, ii. 112. See also xiil. 141. 

2 This book, according to Be Sadc, Vie de 
rdtrarque, iii. r»50, contains a few good things 
among many follies. I have never seen it, 

3 Bon Juan Manuel, a prince descended from 
Ferdinand III., was the most accomplished 
man whom Spain prodneed in liisnge. One of the 
earliest specimens of Castilian prose, El Condo 
Lucanor, places liim high in the literature of 
his country. It is a moral fiction, in which, ac- 
cording to the custom of novelists, many other 
tales are interwoven, “ In evdry passage of the 
book,” says Boutervrek, “ the author shows him- 
self a man of the world and an observer of 
human nature." 
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should be placed still lower. Sanches has 
included none in his collection of Spanish 
poetry, limited by its title to that period j 
though ho quotes one or two fragments 
"which ho would refci to the fourteenth 
century. 1 Some, however, have conceived, 
perhaps with little foundation, that several, 
in the genera} collections of romances, have 
been modernised in language fi om more 
ancient lays. They havo all a highly 
chivalrous character: every sentiment con- 
genial to tliat institution, heroic courage, 
unsullied honoiu, generous pride, faithful 
love, devoted loyalty, were displayed in 
Castilian verse, not only in their real 
energy, but sometimes with an hyper- 
bolical extravagance to which the public 
taste accommodated itself, and which long 
continued to deform the national litera- 
ture. The ballad of the Coude do Alar cos, 
which may be found in Bonterwck, or in 
Sismondi, and seems to ho one of the 
most ancient, will serve as a sufficient 
specimen^ 

41. The very early poetry of Spain (that 
Metre, of published by Sanchez) is 

Spanish partly marked by a rude simplicity, 
n rhythmical, and not very harmonious 
versification, and, especially in the ancient 
poem of the Cid, written, probably, before 
tho midtUo of J(ho twelfth century, by oc- 
casional vigour. hnd spirit. This poetry is 
in thaMmgnlnr Alexandrine measure, 
which, f\ has been observed, arose out of 
tho M„ n pentameter. It gave place in 
the fifteenth contuiy to a dactylic measure, 
called terns de arte mayor, generally of 
ekven syllables, the first, fourth, seventh, 
and tenth being accented, hut subject to 
frequent licences, especially that of an ad- 
ditional short syllable at the beginning of 
the line. But the favourite metro in lyric 
songs and romances was the redondilla, the 
typo of which was a lme of four trochees, 

1 The Marquis of SatitMaaa. earfr 

-Sstsr; Msst-tr 
s *’* «■ >»« 3 as 

r 

turn rtu MM , iu . oasl lr ^,f SDXonai * L,tt,Sre - 
Ccnde de Ata£ ~ S ’ *" the tomailce of the 

Genera], a " romance ri’ete " mliST* 0 " 610 
first two lines of ft. nf, _, contain,n 8 the 
tinned on another snb/ecl^ie con ‘ 

mon to build romances . f wncom - 

f»cs, taking only the first lii,. ^ ° f oW 
instances occur among thtae? B ,£ ^ otbw 
uhleh am not numerous. ° lhe C * n «Kmen», 


requiring, however, alternately, or at the 
end of a certain number, one deficient in 
tho last syllable, anil consequently throw- 
ing an emphasis on the close. By tliis a 
poem was sometimes divided into short 
stanzas, tho termination of whioli could 
not bo mistaken by the car. It is no more, 
where tho lines of eight and seven syllables 
alternate, than that English raetio with 
which wo are too familiar to need an illus- 
tration. Boutcrwek has supposed that this, 
alternation, which is nothing else than the 
trochaic verse of Greek and Latin poetry, 
was preserved traditionally in Spain from 
tho songs of tho Roman soldiers, lint it 
seemsby some Arabic lines which lie qnotes, 
in common characters, that the Snraccns 
had the line of four tiochees, which, in all 
languages whero syllables are shongly dis- 
tinguished in time and emphasis, has been 
grateful to tho car. No ono can fail to 
perceive the sprightlincss and grace of this 
measure, when accompanied by simple mel- 
ody. The lighter poetry of the southern 
nations is always to be judged with some 
regard to its dependence upon a sister art. 
It was not written to bo read, but to be 
heard ; and to bo heard in the tones of 
song, and mill the notes of the lyre or the 
guitar. Music is not at all incapable of 
alliance with reasoning or descriptive poe- 
try ,* but it excludes many forms which 
either might assume, and requires a ra- 
pidity as well as intenseness of perception, 
which language cannot always convey. 
Hence the poetry designed for musical ac- 
companiment is sometimes unfairly derided 
by critics, who demand what it cannot 
pretend to give ; but it is Btill true, that, 
as it cannot give all which metrical lan- 
guage is able to afford, it is not poetry of 
the very highest class. 

42. The Castilian language is rich in 
perfect rhymes. Butin thoir „ . , . 

lighter poetry tho Spaniards "S^t” 4 
frequently contented them- rhyme, 
selves with assonances, that is, with the 
correspondence of final syllables, wherein 
«ie von-el alone was tl le same, though 
with different consonants, as *m> and 
. _ c & a nd cosa* These were often 

>n ermingled with perfect or consonant 
rnjrocs. In themselves, unsatisfactory' 
as they may seem at first sight to our 
prejudices, tliero can be no doubt but that 
the assonances contained a musical prin- 
ple, and would soon give pleasure to and 
“ required by the ear. They may be 
itTthp red ^t tt ° deration- so’ common 

stit t fl I '°i hem ?° etry ’ and wh *ch pon- 
tes almost the whole regularity of 
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some of our oldest poems. But though 
assonances may seem to us an indication of 
a rude stage of poetry, it is remarkable 
that they belong chiefly to the later period 
of Castilian lyric poetry, and that con- 
sonant rhymes, frequently with tho recur- 
rence of the same syllabic, are reckoned, if 
I mistake not, a presumption of tho anti- 
' quity of a romance. 1 

43. An analogy between poetry and 
Katur* of t&a music, extending beyond tho 
etoia. mere laws of sound, has been 

ingeniously rematked by Bouterwek in a 
very favourite species of Spanish composi- 
tion, the gfosa* In this a few lines, com- 
monly well known and simple, were glosed, 
or paraphrased, with as much variety and 
originality as the poet’s ingenuity could 
give, in a succession of stanzas, so that the 
leading sentiment should be preserved in 
each, as the subject of an air runs tlnough 
its variations. It was often contrived that 
the chief words of tho glosed lines should 
recur separately in the course of each 
stanza. The two arts being incapable of a 
perfect analogy, this must he taken as a 
general one; for it was necessary that each 
stanza should be conducted so as to ter- 
minate in the lines, or a portion of them, 
which form the subject of the gloss. 2 Of 
- these artificial, though doubtless, at the 
time, very pleasing compositions, there is 
nothing, as far ns I know, to he found be- 
yond the Peninsula f though, in a general 
sense, it may bo said, tliat all lyric poetry, 
wherein a burthen or repetition of leading 
verses recurs, must originally be founded 
on the same principle, less artfully and 
musically developed. Tho burthen of a 
song can only bo an impertinence, if its 
icntimcnfc does not pervade the whole. 

44. Tho Canciouero General, a collection 
Tho Camdotxtro of Spanish poetry written 
General between the age of Juan de 
la Mena, near the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and its publication by Castillo in 
1517, contains the productions of one hun- 
dred and thirty-six poets, as Bouterwek 
says ; and in the edition of 1520 I have 
' counted one hundred and thirty-nine. 
There is also much anonymous. The vol- 
ume is in two hundred and three folios, 

1 BoutcrweVs Introduction. Velasquez, in 
Picze*s German translation, p. 2S3. The asson- 
ance is peculiar to tho Spaniards. 

2 Boulenrck, p. 118. 

5 They appear with the name Grosas in tho 
Canclonero General of liesende; and there 
scons, as I have observed already, to be some- 
thing much of the same kind in the older 
Portuguese collection of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 


and iuolndes compositions by Villena, 
Santiliann, and the other poets of tho ago 
of John II., besides those of later date. 
But I find also the name of Don Juan 
Manuel, which, if it means the celebrated 
author of the Condo Lucanor, must belong 
to the fourteenth century, though the pre- 
face of Gastello seems to confine liis collec- 
tion to the ago of Mena. A small part 
only arc strictly love songs (cancioncs) ; 
hut the predominant sentiment of the 
larger portion is amatory. Several ro- 
mances occur in this collection; one of 
them is Moorish, and, perhaps, older than 
the capture of Granada ; hut it was long 
afterwards that the Spanish romancers 
habitually embellished their fictions with 
Moorish manners. These romances, as in 
the above instance, were sometimes glosed, 
tho simplicity of the ancient style readily 
lending itself to au expansion of the senti- 
ment. Some that are called romances 
contain no story ; as the Rosa Fresca and 
the Fonte Frida, both of which will be 
found in Bouterwek and Sismondi. 

45. “Love songs,” say^ Boutenvek, 
" form by far tho principal BouterweVs 
part of the old Spanish character of 
cancioncros. To read them s r anls5l8on s^ 
regularly through W’ould require a strong 
pasrion for compositions of this class, for 
the monotony of the authors is inter mm- 
able. To extend and spin out a theme as 
long as possible, though only to seize a 
now modification of the old ideas and 
phrase**, was, in their opinion, essential to 
the truth and sincerity of their poetic 
effusions of the heart. That loquacity 
which is au hereditary fault of the Italian 
canzone, must also he endured in perusing 
the amatory flights of the Spanish redon- 
dillas, while in them the Italian correct- 
ness of expression would he looked for in 
vain. From the desire, perhaps, of reliev- 
ing their monotony by some sort of variety, 
the authors have indulged in even more 
witticisms and plays of words than tho 
Italians, hut they also sought to infuse a 
more emphatic spirit into their composi- 
tions than the latter. Tho Spanish poems 
of this class exhibit, in general, all the 
poverty of the compositions of the trouba- 
dours, but blend with the simplicity of 
these bards tho pomp of the Spanish na- 
tional style in its utmost vigour. This 
resemblance to the troubadour songs was 
not, however, produced by imitation; it 
arose out of the spirit of romantic love, 
which at that period, and for several pre- 
ceding centimes, gave to tho south of 
Europe the same feeling and taste. Since 
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the age of Petrarch, this spirit had ap- 
peared in classical perfection in Italy. But 
the Spanish amatory poets of the fifteenth 
century had not reached an equal degiee 
of cultivation ; and the whole turn of their 
ideas required rather a passionate than a 
tender expression. The sighs of the lan- 
guishing Italians became cries in Spain, 
Glowing passion, despair, and violent ec- 
stacy were the son! of the Spanish love 
songs. The continually recurring picturo 
of the contest between leason and passion 
is a peculiar characteristic of these songs. 
The Italian poets did not attach so much 
importance to the triumph of reason. 
The rigidly moral Spaniard was, however, 
anxious to be wise even in the midst of his 
folly. But this obtrusion of wisdom in an 
improper place frequently gives an un- 
poetical harshness to the lync poetry of 
Spain, m spite of all the softness of its 
melody.” 1 

40. It was in the reign of John II., king 

John n. of * rom *407 t0 1454, 

that this golden age of lyric 
poetry commenced.* A season of peace 
and regularity, a monaicliy well limited, 
but no longer the sport of domineering 
families, a virtuous king, a ministry too 
haughty and ambitious, but able and 
resolute, weie encouragements to that light 
strain of amorous poetry which a state of 
ease alone can suffer mankind to eniov 
And Portugal, for the whole of this cen- 
tuiy, was in as flourishing a condition as 
Ushlo during tins single reign. But we 
shall defer the mention of her lyric poefcty, 
as it seems chiefly to be of a later date! 
Port, of w. In the court of John II 

cirart - were found three men’ 
whoso names stand high in the early an- 
nalsof Spanwh poetry, — the marquises of 
Jlenaand Santdlana, and Juan do Mena 
But, except for their seal in the cause of 
jotters, amidst the dissipations of a court 
they have no pretensions to compete with 


some of the obscure poets to whom we owe 
the romances of chivalry. A desire, ou 
the contrary, to show needless learning, 
and to astonish tho vulgar by an appear- 
ance of profundity, so often the bane of 
poetry, led them into prosaic and tedious 
details, and into affected refinements. 1 

47. Charles, duke of Orleans, long x>ri- 
soner in England after tho ©mries, duke 
battle of Agincourt, was the of Orleans, 

first who gave polish and elegance to Preach 
poetry. In a more enlightened age, ac- 
cording to Goujet’s opinion, he would have 
been among their greatest poets.* Except 
a little allegory in the taste of his times, 
he confined himself to the kind of verse 
called rondeaux, and to slight amatory 
poems, which, if they aim at little, still 
deserve the praise of reaching what they 
aim at. The easy turns of thought, and 
graceful simplicity of style, which these 
compositions requiro, came spontaneously 
to the Duke of Orleans. Without as much 
humour as Clement Marot long aftcrwai’ds 
displayed, he is much moro of a gentleman, 
and would have been in any times, if not 
quite what Goujct supposes, a great poet, 
yet tho pndo and ornament of the court.* 

48. The English language was Blowly re- 
fining itself, and growing 
into general use. That poetry, 

which wo sometimes call pedantry and in- 
novation, the forced introduction of French 
words by Chaucer, though hardly more by 
him than by all Ins prcdecessois who trans- 
lated our neighbours’ poetry, and the harsh 
mtinisms that began to appear soon aftoi - 
wards, has given English a copiousness and ' 
'variety which perhaps no other language 
possesses. But as yet there was neither 
thought nor knowledge sufficient to bring 
out its capacities. After tlio death of 


1 Vo!, i. p ioo. 

* Velasquez, pp. 103 442 . ( m Diesel 
Uons, what i m efl E A" r "r° ) > men- 

that of Cwtlllo Zm 

piled in the nf tt ^ com- 

fle Bacna, and lutberto, orrt I^uThl^* 160 
unpublished. As it is entillwT r* hU tlm6 ’ 
Foetns Antlsims it «... . ? U “** Canc '0»cto di 

earher than the yLr^T To t ° i co " taln 
to think, however iwf W °°' , 1 m helmed 

ascend much higher. I do not ^°,f ound to 
of Don Juan Manuel ni t 1 no ^ tlie name 
cioncro of Castillo. \ cn* * ln tho Can- 
Cancioncro of Baen a was ° f ” s manuscript 
among the Mss of ai’r lrli latcljr * ol{1 0836), 
torl2 W .,^ ae Purchased 


1 Bouterwek, p. 78. 

* Goujet, Bibliotliequo Framjaise, ix. 233 
The following very slight vaudeville will 
show the easy style of the Duke of Orleans. It 
is curious to obserse how Uttlo the manner of 

=^ tTy V in BUch Productions, has been 
changed since tho fifteenth centuiy. 

Petit mcrcler, petit panier : 

Pourtant si je n’ni marchandize 
Qtn soifc tlu tout a \otrc quUe ’ 

Ne blamez pour ce mon niestier ; 

Je gagne denier k denier ; 

C'est loin du tresor de V6m*e 
Petit mereier, petit panier, 

Et tanchs qu’il est jour, ouvrier, 

r tomps peKls * auand a i ous devise, 
e vais parfaire mon emprise, 

Et panm les rues crier : 

Petit mereier, petit papier. 

(Recueil des anclens pootes Fmn f ais. ii. 106.) ' 
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Chaucer, in 1400, a dreary blank of long 
duration occurs in our annals. The poetry 
of Hocclevo is ’wretchedly bad, aboiuiding 
■with pcdauixy, and destitute of all grace 
, or qnrit. 1 2 Lydgate, the 

tydsatc. mox fc 0 f Bury, nearly of the 

same age, prefers doubtless a higher claim 
to respect. An easy versifier, ho served to 
make poetry familiar to the many, and 
may sometimes please tho few. Gray, no 
light authority, speaks more favourably of 
Lydgate than cither 'Wart on or Ellis, or 
than the general complexion of his poetry 
would induce most readers to do.a But 
great poets have often the taste to discern, 
and tho candour to acknowledge, those 
beauties which are latent amidst the 
tedious dulness of tlicir humbler brethren. 
Lydgate, though probably a man of inferior 
powers of mind to Gower, has more of tho 
minor qualities of a poet ; his lines have 
sometimes more spirit, more humour, and 
he describes with more graphic minuteness* 
But his dif^usencss becomes generally 
feeble and tedious ; the attention fails in 
the school-boy stories of Thebes and Troy ; 
and he had not the judgment to select and 
compress tho prose narratives from which 
he commonly derived Ids subj cct. It seems 
highly probable, that Lydgate would have 
been a better poet in satire upon his own 
times, or delineation of their manners; 
themes which would have gratified us much 
more than the fate of princes, Tho King’s 

James x. or Quair, by James I. of Scot- 

Scotland, land, is a long allegory, 
polished and imaginative, but with some 
of tho tediousness usual in such produc- 
tions. It is uncertain 'whether ho or a 
later sovereign, James Y., were the author 
of a lively comic poem, Christ’s Kirk o’ 
the Green ; tho style is so provincial, that 
no Englishman can draw any inference as 
to its antiquity. It is much more removed 
from ourlaugungo than the King’s Quair, 
Whatever else could bo mentioned as de- 
serving of praise U anonymous and of un- 
certain date. It seems to have been early 
in the fifteenth century that tho ballad of 
the northern minstrels arose. But none 
of these that are extant could bo placed 
with much likelihood so early as 1440/* 

1 *Whrton, ii, 34S 

2 Wart on, ii. 301—407. Gray’s works, by 
Mathias, iu 55—73. These remarks on Lydgate 
show what the history of English poetry would 
ha\ c been in the hands of Gray, as to sound and 
fair criticism. 

a Chciy Chace seems to bo the most ancient 
of tho<e ballads that 1ms been preserved. ‘ It 
may possibly have been written whilo Henry 
IT uas on the throne, though a late critic 


49. We have thus traced in outline the 
form of European literature, Restoration of 
as it existed in tho middle cUnicaiieandng 
ages and in the first forty to Italy, 
years of tho fifteenth century. The result 
must be to convince us of our great obliga- 
tions to Italy for her renewal of classical 
learning. What might have been the in- 
teUectualprogrcssof Europe if she had never 
gone back to the fountains of Greek and 
Roman genius, it is impossible to determine ; 
certainly, nothing in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries give prospect of a very' 
abundant harvest. It would be difficult 
to find any man of bigh reputation in 
modem times, who has not leaped benefit, 
directly or through others, from the revival 
of ancient learning. We have £ke greatest 
reason to doubt whether, without the 
Italiaus of these ages, it would ever have 
oocurred. The trite metaphors of light 
and darkness, of dawn and twilight, are 
used carelessly by those who touch on the 
literature of the middle ages, and suggest 
by analogy an uninterrupted progression, 
in which learning, like the aun, has dis- 
sipated the shadows of barbarism. But 
with closer attention, it is easily seen that 
this is not a correct repiescntation ; that, 
taking Europe generally, far from being in 
a more advanced stage of learning at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century than two 
hundred years before, site had, in many 
respects, gone backwards, and gave little 
sign of any tendency to recover her ground. 
There is, in fact, no security, as far as the 
past history of mankind assures us, that 
any nation will bo uniformly progressive in 
science, arts, and letters; nor do I perceive, 
whatever maybe the current language, that 
we can expect this with much greater con- 
fidence of the whole civilised world. 

50. Before wc proceed to a more minute 
and chronological history, let us consider 
for a short time some of the pievaihng 
trains of sentiment and opinion which 
shaped the public mind at the close of tho 
medieval period. 

51. In the early European iioetiy, the a rt 
sedulously cultivated by so many nations, 
wc are struck by characteristics that dis- 

would bring it down to the reign of Henry YIIT. 
Brydges* Brit. Bibliography, iv. 07. The style 
is often fiery, like the old war songs, and much 
above the feeble, though natural ami touching 
manner of the later ballads. One of the most 
remarkable circumstances about this celebrated 
larisj that it relates a totally fictitious event 
with all historical particularity, and with real 
names. Hence it was probably not composed 
while many remembered the days of Henry IV , 
when the story is supposed to have occurred. 
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tinguisli it from tlie remains of antiquity, 
Character oi and belong to social changes 
classical poetry winch we should be careful 
l0,t to apprehend. The prin- 
ciples of discernment as to u orks of imagina- 
tion and sentiment, wrought up in Greece 
j\nd Borne by a fastidious and elaborate 
criticism, were of course effaced in the total 
oblivion of that literature to which they 
had been applied. The Latin language, no 
longer intelligible except to a limited class, 
lost that adaptation to popular sentiment, 
winch its immature progeny had not yet 
attained. Hence, perhaps, or from some 
other cause, there ensued, as has been 
shown in the last chapter, a kind of palsy 
of the im entire faculties, so that we cannot 
discern for several centimes any traces of 
their vigorous exercise. 
o2. Five or six new languages, however, 
WewtciiQoia of besides the ancient German, 
criticism of mo- became gradually flexible 
dem iADgnages an( j C0 p 10Ufl enough to ex- 
press thought and emotion with more pre- 
cision and energy; metie and rhyme gave 
poetry its form ; a new European literatuic 
was springing up, fresh and lively, in gay 
raiment, by the side of that decrcpid 
latimty, which, Tather ostentatiously, wotc 
its threadbare robes of more solemn dignity 
than becoming grace. But in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, tho revival 
of ancient literature among the Italians 
seemed likely to change ogam tho scene, 
and threatened to restore a standnrd of 
critical excellence by winch the new Eu- 
rope would be disadvantageous^ tned. It 
was soon felt, if not recognised In words, 
that what had delighted Europe for some 
preceding centuries depended upon benti- 
menta family cheiished, and opinions firmly 
held, but foreign, at least in the forms they/ 
presented, to tho genuine spirit of anti- 
quity. From tins time ire may consider 

T S r° Ste ” d °PP° se(1 ^ oaeliotlia 
two schools of criticism, latterly called the 
classical and romantic; names which should 
not be understood as absolutely exact but 
perhaps, rather moreapposite in tlie period 
to which these pages relate than K 
nineteenth century. “ 

53 War is a Wry common subject 'of 

*;5£rS552 
SiSsSS 

s of that 


character. It must be owned that the 
heroic ages of Greece furnished a source of 
fiction not unlike those of romance ; that 
Perseus, The scu 8, or Hex cules answer pretty 
well to knights errant, and that many stories 
of the poets arc in the very stylo of Amadis 
oi Ariosto. But these form no great part 
of wlmt we call classical poetry ; though 
they show that the word, in its opposition 
to the latter style, must not he understood 
to comprise oveiy thing that has descended 
from antiquity. Nothing could lepsTCsemblo 
the peculiar tone of chivalry, than Greece in 
tho lepuhlican times, or Borne in any times. 

&f. The popular taste had been also es- 
sentially affected by changes Woct of ^ 
in social intercourse, lender- lantry towards 
ing it more studiously and womrn. , 
punctiliously courteous, and especially by 
the homage duo to women under the modern " 
laws of gallantry. Love, with the .ancient 
poets, is often tender, sometimes virtuous 
but never accompanied by n sense of defer 
cncc or inferiority. This elevation of the 
female sex through the voluntary submis- 
sion of the stronger, though a remarkable 
fact in the philosophical history of Europe, 
has not, perhaps, been adequately devel- 
oped. It did not originate, or at least very 
partially, in the Teutonic manners, from 
which it has sometimes been derived. Tho 
love-songs again, and romances of Arabia, 
where others have bought its birthplace, 
display, no doubt, a good deal of that rap- 
turous adoration which distinguishes tho 
language of later poetry, and have, per- 
haps, in some measure, been the models of 
the Provencal troubadours ; yet this seems 
rather consonant to the hyperbolical clmi- 
acter of oriental works of imagination, than 
to a state of manners where tho usual lot 
of women is seclusion, if not slavery. Tlie 
late editor of IVarton has thought it suffi- 
cient to call “that icvercnco and adoration 
of the female sex which has descended to 
our own times, the offspring of the Chris- 
tian dispensation 5, i But until it can be 
shown that Christianity establishes any 
7 l principle, we must look a little farther 
down for its origin. 

(So. Without rejecting, by any means, 
the influence of these col- its prelaw® 
lateral and preparatory cir- origin, 
cumstances, we might ascribe more direct 
e cacy ^ to the favour shown towards 
women in succession to lands through in- 
heritance or dower, by the later Homan 
law, and by tho customs of the northern . 
nations; to the respect which the clergy 
paid them (a- subject which might bear to 
1 Preface^ p. 123, 
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mor* fully o\panded); but, nWt nil* t« J but not ar a conventional idolatry* 

the gay idlm*** of the JUdUllity, connnn* j It appeals on the other hand, fully do- 
ing the interrahrof peace in festive enjoy* j voloped in tin* *cntimvnts ns well ns the 
In whatever conntiy tin* charms } usages of northern France, when we look 
of h{glf*tHK& beauty were firM admitted to * »t the talc* of the court of Arthur, which 
jin are the lunquvt or (rive brilliancy to , OenlTrcv of Monmouth gave to the woi Id 
the tounminnit,— ■ In whatever uunrtry the 4 akml 113 H* Whatever winy he thought of 
.nu^tcrc uf* jealousy wore Jnwt j the foundation of tlii* famouR lonmnce, — 

<on»jdctvlyl,thlftth 5 e^mw}mUurt^untry j whatever of legendaiy tradition he may 
-Jlie coatfct* though t>flnx more virtuon*. j have borrowed from Wales or llntnny, the 
»1u*p1klty of unpidMusl w wit* <x- j position that he wa* merely n faithful 
d/wigcd for winning amt delicate ntthlce , j translator Appears utteily incredible. 1 Jlc- 
*~5 itdntMff count ty» through the infiu'jridc* the numerous allusion* to Ifenty I. 
* nre of climate or ptdHu h ** botoemtiMtt m, j of England, and to the history of hi* 
end inf < utterance prevailed*-* it i* there j times which Mr. Turner and other* have 


tint wv ura*t *v|*ecl to find the commence 
5n» «t of *o fa eat « revolution in .society. 

,V». thnllantiy, in this *ett*r ui n geueinl 
hojnatro to the fair, a t% *pre:fttl defer* nee 
it n iwt to wonnu independent of 
iseAvr^strste tH*r<e;iril attachment, Form* 
r jvtinu* to has e smt mcotm* n pvr - 1 
♦tedner Attiitir, top tilde « letwnt «*f Kuro-j 
jvatt mannrr* in the r*»«th of France, i 
.and, preV-bly, not later than the cud of| 
the tenth century. 1 it wre not r*t all ln| 
imhon with t!i<> iouph habit* uf the (*nt* 
hiiir nan Trai*hs, t*r of the Aitelo*Ka>nns» 
Tfare t« Uitle, 4»r.a^ far as I httmr, nothing 
»»f it in tin* f*tfm of Ihowrtlf, or in the 
t ’ le-t Tetil'nne fr.t k a«e:it* , ,nr in the Nibel- 
nnircn hVl l«vr may appear a* ft natural 

1 It vro“H l e aVurd to ftf ten an ctnet dite 
for iltat w l h it. iu ratum mild h: r rradrnh l 
l%\<' u that n-^-ct. ihouch 

r-t 4 , ^tsholt the of chivalry, trd, *ht 

to'l tarli*: 5n the r«wjf tMa 

n * (filth ctramj r test It v,v»M nouhea teae 
to (erne thl*. 

A to* 4 ivfun of ltaihd}'hustttdii r f 
* r t!vi ?* \ nt d i f U wtnnte manner f n * h«* 
thought ttfin, of the tnrt h*rn mrt-UKy who 
f-i-i* In Xh< traSu of tV r. 4 ts«* \ dau?hl* r of the 
< rt*x*j! t*f T*je)mne t oft lieririarrtctrvJth 
klr.j; of rnua i* t In i >4 X* t tad half * that the rourh* 
V'*"3 of tl v TiftiWnhi cliitaritt, a* well |^tt»a|>« 
nstmnrt’f Hivirta^, l ad to t1*e Art? 

r.ud arat**er.»*nt« ef }«Aie* If V-*ime a mil of 
jirwuh; rmr^l *4 h/Mo, Vrmlnchh*. ad sir. 
li’MIa. !VhS«*flK APj, Ge ch. t Amend. 7?. 
Ti k »> foehvl hfitoty of th** tenth amt dmth 
U x*A tidily rmnirid. Wo limit 
jiuftfe from vndnhUjcir» fmihitis! on ^Invlr 
ftnd on the gnu re I tone of c ivH his- 
tory. The tlnpduu of Artu v*r.^ more tran«mU 
thaw tl.n rv-itof franco. 

2 Von i Igrntllrhergalaiderieeit tndem ut&r* 
lonr^n U*d wcnlr r« flndon, \on ChtMUrmri 
tnj iilrl^idus fa"l r iihM*. UmiUnuk, U, 
lt7. i may otorrve tint the iKrfttonn in the 
text, ns to thy M*v nee of gallaufo hi the old 
Tui tonic nru lw»me out hy cveo* other 

nutlvirlty ; 1i) WcWr, i*ilce. Turner, and Fkh* 
l*wn. 1 he Inst writer draws ratlicrnn fttmHng 
inf«K)ia*as (o the waul of iHi!itenc*i tonanh 


imlicattsl, the chivalrous gallant n*, with 
which alone wc arc now concerned, is* not 
charted nistic of bo rode a people ns the 
WoWi or Armorica n*. CcolTiey U almost 
cmr earliest testimony <o ihc<o maimets; 
and this gives the chief value to his fuhlcs. 
The cnts'tde* ver«> piohahly tho great 
mean* of inspiring ah uniformity of con- 
ventional ci»iuii«y into the European at is* 
foriutw, which still constitutes the tommon 
clmmctor of gentlemen ; hut it mnv have 
Ivtn gradually wearing iivrstv their national 
peculmtitie*/ foi some time iwfoic* 

:> 7 . The condition and the opinions, of i 
people Kfoiiip a chamcter on notn«i«»ef 
Its Htmntuie; wl.ilo that cwviity. or tiro 
literature j *>w erf ully reacts 
uii**n mol soonlds nfiesh thenationnl temper 
fi om which it lm* tnlven it ^ distinct hot 5 pe. 
Tins is renwrkaMy npplicahle to the ro* 
inanrei of clmnhy. Sumo hnu 1 even he- 
lieved, that vhUalry ilvelf, iu the fulness 
of pte]Hirtimi nscrihed to it by these woihs 
hhd never existence beyond their page* ; 
othois, with inojo probability, that it whs 
heighten* »l mol pn^emd by their influence 
upon a Mate of moiety which had gium 
them hstlh, A considemhk ditlcrcnce is 
perceived bonus 11 the moiricnl romances 
routunj)onuo*om with m shortly Mibsc- 
tpicnt to the %*ru^drs, nud those inpiose 
aflt*r the mobile of the four toe 11th century. 
The former me mom fierce, mm c warlike, 
more full of ablmnence of infidels; they 
dnplny le.s of punciiliaiH cmntesy, losis of 
i»ubm!s dw defeicuco to woman, Ic*h of 
ahsmhhignnd p»s donate love, less of \ olup- 
tuoiisncs*i mid luxury; thoir hUj^rstition 

tin* fair *rx from the frequency of abductions 
In Teulmdc and Kamlhmhn Mory* which ho 
irnumi late'?. All};. Ue*ch. I. G7. Append p .*17 
X ^c*\ In Mr. Tamer r JIM. of Knglnnd, h 
S V) t\\odls*Mtiitioinon the romautic hfs- 

tmlci of Turpin nml of fJenffrcy, whendn there- 
fefhm between tho two, and the motives with 
which each was written, seem Irrcfrugably do- 
mon^tratod. 

E 
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lias more of interior belief, and less of 
ornamental machinery, than those to winch 
Amadis de Gauland other heroes of thelater 
cycles of romance furnished a model* The 
one reflect, in a tolerably faithful mirror, 
the tough customs of the feudal aristocracy 
in their original freedom, but partially 
modified by the gallant and courteous 
bearing of France ; tbe others represent to 
ns, with more of licensed deviation from 
reality, the softened features of society, in 
the decline of the feudal system tlirough 
the cessation of intestine war, the incieaso 
of wealth and luxury, and the silent growth 
of female ascendency. This last again wa s, 
no doubt, promoted by the tone given to 
manners through romance; the language 
of respect became that of gallantry ; the 
S3Tnpafchy of mankind was directed towards 
the success of love j and, perhaps, it was 
thought, that the sacufices which this 
laxity of moral opinion cost the less pru- 
dent of the fair, were but the price of the 
homage that the whole sex obtained. 

58. Nothing, however, moro showed a 
Effect of differ- contrast between the old 
mce oi religion and the new trains of sen- 

upon petty, timent m points of taste 

than the difference of religion. It would 
he untrue to say, that ancient poetry is 
entirely wanting in exalted notions of the 
X>eiiy ; but they are wire in comparison 
with those which the Christian religion has 
inspired mto very inferior minds, and 
which, with more or less parity, pervaded 
the vernacular poetry of Europe. They 
were obscured in both by an enormous 
superstructure of mythological machinery; 
but so different m names and association, 
though not always in spirit, or even in cir- 

rCf M teS ’ ^girted in 

SSJU*? of 5 W ' 1 scorned the 

Golden Legend of James de Vbragino 
whose pages were turned over with equal 

abloTo e n/d a mult5hK,e > Mile 

2h LSr ? d . T5iy any ° ne rtoda 

hehte Th! i nCS wMch 116 ** »* 
eucye. The modern myfcholo'v if tr« 

SS d f • n,tth0 •**> 

r“. M the *»T and goblin armies, wMch 
5i- Kta ^ ditt since the da^ 

po these three columns,— chfvalrr 

«mT ^«^ an(Irelision >-S ! 


as romances. These, such as wc now know 
them, uud such as display the characteris- 
tics above mentioned, were originally me- 
trical, and chiefly written by natives of the 
north of France. The English and Germans 
translated or imitated them. A new r era 
of romance began with the Amadis dc Gaul, 
derived, as some have thought, but upon 
insufficient evidence, from a French metrical 
original, hut certainly written in Portugal, 
though in the Castilian language, by Ynsco 
do Lobeyw, whose death is generally fixed 
in 1325. 1 This romance is in prose ; and 
though a long interval J>cems to have 
elapsed before those founded on the stosy 
of Amadis began to multiply, many were 
written in French during the latter part of 
the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries, 
derived from other legends of cliivalry, 
which became the popular reading, and 
superseded the old metrical romances, al- 
ready somewhat obsolete in their forms of 
language.^ 

GO. As the taste of a chivalrous aristo- 
cracy was naturally dc- Popular moral 
lighted with romances, that fictions, 
not only led the imagination through a 
series of adventures, but present eda mirror 
of sentiments to which they theirwhe* 
pretended, so that of mankind in general 
found its gratification, sometimes in talcs 
of home growth, or transplanted from tbu 
east, whether serious or amusing, such a* 
the Gesta Komanonun, the Dolopatho*, 
the Decameron (certainly the most cele- 
brated and best written of these inven- 
tions), the Pecoionc ; sometimes in histon- 
col ballads, or in moral fables, a favourite- 
style of composition, especially with the 
Teutonic nations; sometimes, again, in. 
legends of saints, and tlic popular demon' 
o ogy of tlio age* The experience and 
sagacity, the moral sentiments, the in ven- 
ion anil fancy of many obscure centuries 
maybe discerned more fully and favourably 
w these rarions fictions than m then ela- 
borate treatises. Jfo one of the European 
nations stands so high in this respect as the 
v-Terman; their ancient tales have a racincss 
and truth which has been only imitated by 
others. Among the most renowned of these 
we must place the story of lleynard the 

£**.** S*® of ' rhkh > hn S sought by 
toraiy critics, recedes, as they prolong the 
ffuiry, mto greater depths of antiquity. 

2 The {< OH»!* ai,t ' 0£ ® plnis b Literature, p. 48. 

TOrtlv t PT ° Se romance . ^hich also is 

Mfc ai ’, Peare t0 be Tnstan o{ Leo - 

or^T! , 5 cle of the r0QD(l table, written 
or translated by Lucas do Cast, about 11?0 
Itoquetort, «*«.**** S52J M?‘ 
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German Church feSTtSKSS 

ro c n t a oftl>eholysec,hadraisedupastr mA dfor thoir illustrious country* 

adverse party, supported S men, and especially M. Gcnce, one of tlie 

the government, and more nmf y y J ^ j ias revived the controversy , 

the temporal lawyers and other tic the Gennan and Flemish writers, to 

laymen. It derived, honever, it ^ w]iom t]l0 g or i,onne acceded, have always 

force from a number of sincere and «* c(jntended for Thomas it Kempis, andGer- 
persons, who set themselves aga g(jn has had the respectable support of 

gro«s vices of the time, and tho iBcllarmin, Blabition, and most of the 

grown up in the church through self-mter- BeHarmi^ book itself is said 

It or connivance. They were disgusted, huiedietoe oiu ^ ^ ^ cstero al ovi- 
aho, at the scholastic systems, wind ) . L* e ™ on t P lskeetl i y debated question with 

turned leligion into a matter of subtle di In a few words, It may, I 

pute, while they laboured to found it on ^ u gai(Jt that in favour of Thomas a 
devotional feeling and contemplative love. \ Kemp j, lla9 been alleged the testimony of many 
Tlic mystical theology, which, from seeking cariy editions bearing his name, including one 
the illuminating influence and piercinglove about 1471 , nhich appears to be the first, as ww 
of the Deity, often proceeded onward to as a general tradUion from his own » 
t«- of complete absorption in his * 

sence, til} that itself was lost, as in the I ^ etetn llne the cause in his favour. It is also 
tast, from which this system sprung, in an ^ ^ a manuser i pt 0 t the treatise De Imita- 
annihilating pantheism, haa never wanted, 1 ^ bears these wordB at the conclusion : 
and can never want, its disciples. Some, 1 et completes per manum Thom® de 

of whom Donaventura is the most con- 1 Kempis, 1441; and that in this manuscript are 
spicuows, opposed its enthusiastic emotions 1 bo many erasures and alterations, as give it the 

to the icy subtleties of the schoolmen, appearance of his original autograph. 

Some applied to tho hearts ef the people Thomas h Kempis it is mp4, 

• c««Vi W oe Trtul nr I Pressed caligrapher or copyist for tne couegu 

m their win language. Such was Tauler, P Dev(ml fllat tlle cliromc i c of St. Agnes, ft 
whose sermons were longpopulor and have ^temporary work, says of him : Scripslt BI- 
often been printed ; and another was the l nostram totallter, ct mulfcos alios libros 
unknow n author of The Gennan Theology, 1 pr0 ^ <j omo pr0 pretlo , that the cntry'above 
n fav ouritc work with Luther, and known J mentioned is more like that of a transcriber 

than of an author; that the same chronicle 
makes no mention of his having written the 
treatise De Inutatione, nor does it appear in an 
early list of works ascribed to him. F or Gcrson 
are brought forward a great number of early 
editions in France, and still more in Italy* 
among which Is the first that beam a date 
author of the celebrated (Venice, 1483), both in the fifteenth and sit- 
trcati«c Be Imitatione Ghristi (a title tcentli centuries ; and some other probabilities 
which has been transferred from the first are alleged. But this treatise is not mentioned 
chapter to the entire work), commonly in a list of his writings given by himself- -As to 
atrihed to Thomas von Xcmnen or d Gewea, his claim seems to rest on a manuscript 

Kravis, one of the Deventer society, but ot ^antiquity, which ascribes it to ^ 
« f.i-n. u i -i and indirectl) on all those manuscripts ts men 

1 tie origin of which has been, and will con- at0 a „ erted to oWer than the timc <,( Gcrson 

tmno to be, the subject of strenuous con* and Thomas a Kempis. But, as I have before 
tmvtTsy. Beside? Thomas si Kempis, two observed, I do not profess to give a full view of 
candidate-* ha\e been supported by their the external evidence, of which I possess but a 
n*puLtU y pai titans ; John Gerpon, the superficial know ledge, 
famous chancellor of the university of rrom tlic itself, two remarks, which 3 
Vans, end John Gcr**n, nho-e name an- do not 1)rctend to ^ »orel, have suggested 
I^r*. in cno » t. L thcmsdie*. I. The Gallicism* or Itidlcisin* 


h> the Latin version of Sebastian Castaho. 
Such, too, were Gcrson and Clcmangis, and 
t>uclv were the numerous brethren who 
issued from tho college of Dovcnter. 1 One, 
T-*ame d e doubtless of this class, when- 
XnttaMoae ever ho may have lived, was 
c^u 


contend to lmi c been abbot nf *. m*** '? m °. aTO 1cry "<““«*«»> and strike the reader »t 
, v .. . , . ,°^ a mon a*lcry once; such as, Scientia sino timore Dei quid 

at \ ircdli in tlie thirteenth century, while importatl-Kcsisle in pnnciplo inclioationl 

tn/e— Vigilia s&rotina— Ilomo passioiutus— -VI- 
rcrc cum nobis contrarian tibus— Tunaratior in 

. 4 * * , cunctis achbufl— Suffcrentia crusia It seems 

„,'j wlwfaetoTy, and ilTange that theic barbarous adaptations of 

French or Italian should liavo occurred to any 
one, whose native language was Dutch; unless 
Ji can be shown, that through St, Bernard, or 
auy other ascetic writer, they had become 


5 1 rbhon, rl. I— 113, ha? omplj and wdl 
iw s tU tbcolorical Utcmture of the fifteenlb 


?i!li.t n«b r licit eficimlr?; jet JwtnaJB 
«>" us'tai tu tl.c Vrril-1, reader, Eicbboni 
* " •*"*** aequatotwl a llli Uic metical die lues. 
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by a special inspiration of the divine grace.” 
I have been able to ascertain that the ex- 
cellent author was not misled in this pas- 
sage by any carelessness of bis own, but by 
confiding in Cotton’s translation of Mon- 
taigne, which absolutely perverts the sense. 
Far from such being the aim of Sebonde, 
Ins book is wholly devoted to the rational 
proofs of religion : and what Stewart, on 
Cotton’s authority, lias taken for a pro- 
position of Sebonde himself, is merely an 
objection winch, according to Montaigne, 
some were apt to make against his mode 
of reasoning. The passage is so very clear, 
that every one who looks at Montaigne 
0- SL c* 12) most instantaneously perceive 
the oversight which the translator has 
made ; or he may satisfy himself by tho 
article on Sebonde in Bayle. 

G7. The object of Sebonde’s book, nc- 

Hi, mi .ye* cording to himself, is to de- 
velop those truths as to 
God and man, which are latent in nature, 
and through which the latter may learn 
everything necessary ; and especially may 
understand Scripture, and have an infal- 
lible certainty of its truth. This science 
is incorporate in all the books of the 
doctors of the church, as tho alphabet is 
in their words. It is the first science, the 
basis of all others, and requiring no other 
to be previously known. The scarcity of 
the book will justify an extract; which, 
though in very uncouth Latin, will serve 
to gne a notion of what Sebonde really 
aimed at; but belabours with a confused 
expression, arising, partly, from the vast- 
ness of his subject. 1 

* kbri nobis dati a Deo: scilicet 

tun© ^ Vei ? tat,s ^turarum, sive liber na- 
tun©, «t a u DS est liber saerra senptune 
hberluit flatus homini a pnncipm, dum 
^ ? mtUn fmt condlto » ^omam qu*. 
Sf qu®dam litem clqpto 

** plQribus cr eatnris sicuter 

tamen xmraus^iw qu,a emt 0000113 » 

toeommtSb « crea «t om»£ 
In coft.c secuntloj. ^ denCl lefferesci «ut 


GS, Sebonde seems to have, bad floating 
in his mind, as this extract Mature of hi* 
will suggest, some of those arguments, 
theories as to the correspondence of the 
moral and material world, which were 
afterwards propounded, in their cloudy 
magnificence, by the Theosophista of the 
next two centuries. Ho afterwards under- 
takes to prove the Trinity from the ana- 
logy of nature. His argument is ingenious 
enough, if not quite of orthodox tendency, 
being drawn from the scale of existence, 
which must lend ns to a being immediately 
derived from the First Cause. He pro- 
ceeds to derive other doctrines of Christi- 
anity fiom principles of natural reason; 
and after this, which occupies about half 
a volume of 779 closely printed pages, he 
comes to direct proofs of revelation : first, 
becauso God, who docs all for his own 
honour, would not suffer an impostor to 
persuade the world that he was equal to 

nec oliquis potest in co fieri hiereticus. Set! 
secundus potest falsificariet false in ierpretari et 
male mtelllgi. Attamen uterque liber esfc ab 
eodem, quia idem Dominus et creatums con- 
didit, ct sacrum Scnpturam revelavit. > t idco 
convcniunt ad invicem, et non contradicit unus 
alteri, sed tamen primus est nobis connatura- ' 
lis, secundus supernaturaha. Pneterea cuni 
homo sit naturahter rationale, ct susccptibili& 
discipline efcdoctrime ; et cum nnturahtera sua 
creatione nullam habeat actu doctrinam neque 
scientiam, sit tainen aptus ad suscipiendum 
earn ; ct cum doctnna et scientia sine libro, in 
quo senpta sit, non possit haberi, couren ien- 
tissimum fuit, ne frustra homo esset capax 
doctrmm et sciential, quod dnina scientia 
hominilibrum creavent, in quo per sc ct sine 
magistro possit studero doctnnam. necessariam ; 
propterea hoc totum istum mundum visibilein 
Bibi creavlt, et dedit tanquam hbrum proprium 
et natumlemet mfalhbilem, Dei digitoscriptum, 
ubi singula, crSatune quasi hterre sunt, non 
humano orbitrio sed dmno juvnnto judicioml 
demonstrandum homini sapientmm et doctnnam 
™ ? ee * ssa ™ m ad salutcra. Quam quldera sa- 
neque legere per 
se in dicto libro semper aperto, nisi taent a Dec 
flluminatus et a peccato original! mundatus. 

Et ideonnUus antiquorum pliilosopliorum pa- 
pmorum potest legere lianc scientiam, quia 
nunmv^w . <lUantam ad P™Priam salutem- 
tlim ot in <, ‘ Ct0 hbr0 lc B orunt aliquant scien- 
trawrunt <luam kabuerunt ab eodem con. 
ritam versm sapientitun quaa ducit ad 

s . ci6nha non C3t <Jiud nisi cogitare 
tttaS. Pl Scril ' tam ia crcatuns, et 
S ? ™ tp “ OK et ponerc in antes, et 
f 6i ^ificationem creaturarum. Dt sic 

tioaen^eHmi “Diungere-siout die- 

e ‘ « W» conjunction resultat 

hnml w n SIsn,flcatl ‘> '-era, dum tamen sent 
bomo intelligent et cognoscere. • 
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Cod, which Mahomet never pretended; 
and afterwards by other arguments more 
■or less valid or ingenious. 

GO. V r e shall now adopt a closer and 
more chronological arrangement than be- 
fore, ranging under each decennial period 
4hc circumstances of most importance in 
ihe general history of literature, as well as 
the principal books published within it. 
"This course we shall i>uuue till the chan- 


nels of learning become so %'arious, and so 
extensively diffused through several king- 
doms, that it will be found convenient to 
deviate in some measure from so strictly 
chronological a form, in order to consoli- 
date better the history of different sciences, 
and diminish, in some measure, what can 
never wholly be removed from a work of 
tliis nature— the confusion of perpetual 
change of subject. 


CHAPTER HI. 


ON THE LITERATURE OP EUROPE FROM 1440 TO THE CLOSE OF THE FIFTEENTH 

CENTURY. 


Sect. I. 1 440 - 1450 , \ 

•Classical Literature in Italy— Nicolas Y . — I 
Laurcntius Valla . 

1, The reader is not to consider the year 
The ye&r iMO 1440 as a marked epoch in 
not chosen os on the annals of literature. It 
epoch. j, as sometimes been treated 
cas such, by those who have referred the in- 
vention of printing to this particular epoch. 
But it is here chosen as an arbitrary line, 
nearly coincident with the complete de- 
velopment of nn ardent thirst for classical, 
nnd especially Grecian , literature in Italy, as 
ihe year 1400 wa* with it * first manifestation, 
2 . No very con*picttous events belong to 
Continual pro- this decennial period. The 
grett ofiearning. spirit of improvement, al- 
ready so powerfully excited in Italy, coir 
tinued to produce the same effects in 
rescuing ancient manuscripts fiom the 
chances of destruction, accumulating them 
in libraries, making translations from the 
Greek, and by intense labour in the per- 
usal of the best authors, rendering both 
-their substance and their language familiar 
to the Italian scholar. The patronage of 
'Cosmo do’ Medici, Alfonso king of Naples, 
and Nicolas of Este,lms already been mem 
tioned, Lionel, successor of the last prince, 
■was by no means inferior to him in love of 
letters. But they bad no patron so im- 
portant as Nicolas V. 
(Thomas of Sarzaua), who 
became Pope in 1447 5 nor has any later 
•occupant of that chair, without excepting 
Leo X., deserved equal praise as an en- 
-coumgcr of learning, Nicolas founded the 
Vatican lihiary, and left it, at his death in 
1455, enriched with 5000 volumes ; a trea- 
sure far exceeding that of any other col- 
lection in Eui ope. Every scholar who 
needed maintenance, which was of course 


Nicolas V. 


the common case, found it at the court of 
Rome; innumerable benefices, all over 
Christendom, which had fallen into the 
grasp of the holy see, and frequently re- 
quired of their incumbents, as is well 
known, neither residence, nor even the 
priestl}' character, affording the means of 
generosity, which have seldom been so 
laudably applied. Several Greek authors 
were translated into Latin by direction of 
Nicolas V., among which me the history 
of Diodorus Siculus, and Xenophon’s Cyro- 
piedia, by Poggio , 1 who still enjoyed the 
office of apostolical secretary, as he had 
under Eugenius IV., and with still moic 
abundant munificence on the part of the 
pope; Herodotus and Thucydides by Valla, 
Polybius by Peroti, Appian by Dccombrio, 
Strabo by Gregory of Tifemo and Guarino 
of Verona, Theophrastus by Gaza, Plato 
de Legibus, Ptolemy’s Almagest, and the 
Pixeparatio Evangdica of Eusebius, by 
George of Trebizond , 2 The^e transla- 

1 This translation of Diodorus has been as- 
ciJbed by some of our writers, even since the 
error has been pointed out, to John Free, an 
Englishman, who had heard the lectures of the 
younger Guarinl in Italy. Quod opus, Lclnnd 
observes, Itali Poggio vanissime attribuunt 
Florentine. De Scriptor. Britann. p. 402. 
But it bears the name of Foggfo in the two 
editions printed in 1472 and 1493 ; and Leland 
seems to have been deceived by some one who 
had put Free’s name on a manuscript of the 
translation. Poggio, indeed, in his preface, 
declares that he undertook it by command of 
Nicolas V. See Niceron, ix. 16S ; Zeno, Dis- 
sertazioni Vossiane, i. 41 ; GInguene, lib 213. 
Fits follows Leland in ascribing a translation of 
Diodorus to Free, and quotes the first words : 
thus, if it still should be suggested that this 
may be a different work, there are the means of 
proving it. 

2 Heeren, p. 72. 
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tiaras, it i«>s Ijttn alvesuly oVervcd, Mill 
uot bear a very severe criticism, but ce * 
tafaW there was an exhaordinwy wa*w 
of learning round the clmir of tins cxcc - 


lent pope. , ~ 

3 . Coiniani remarks, that if ^icoktf V M 
JuiU« due to like some popes had raided o 
bis character, distinguished family, many 

pens would have been employed to m* 
mortalise him ; but not having surrounded 
himself with relations, his fame has been 
much below his merits. Gibbon, one of 
tho first to do full justice to Nicolas, has 
made a similar observation. How striking 
the contrast beta ecu thb popo and ids 
famous predecessor Gregory I., who, if he 
did not bum and destroy heathen authors, 
was at lea^t anxious to discourage the Ttxul* 
ing of them ! These eminent men, like 
Michael Angelo’s figures of Night ami 
Morning, seem to stand at the two gates 
of the middle ages, emblems and heralds of 
the mind's long sleep, and of its awakening. 

4. Several little treatises by Peggie, 
Foggtoontha rather in a moial tlian 
win* of Rome, political strain, display an 

observing and intelligent mind. Such arc 
those on nobility, and on the unhappiness 
of princes. For these, which were wiitt cn 
before 1440, the reader may have recourso 
to Shepherd, Coiniaui, or GmguenG. A 
Inter cssaj% if we may so call it, on the 
vicissitudes of fortune, begins until rather 
an intciesting description of the rums of 
Rome. It is an enumeration of tho more 
conspicuous remain*! of tho nncicut city ; 
and wo may infer from it that no gicat 
devastation or injury has taken place t»ince 
tho fifteenth centuiy, Gibhon 1ms given 
an account of thb little tract, which is not, 
as ho shows, tho earliest description of the 
utins of Rome, Toggio, I will add, seems 
not to have known some tilings with u Inch 
we arc familiar ; as tho Cloaca Maxima, ! able.* 
the fragments of the Servian wall, the 
hlamertme prison, tho temple of Nerva, 
the Giauo Qundrifonto; and, by some odd 
misinformation, believes that the tomb oi 
Cecilia Metella, winch ho had seen entire, 
was afterwards destioyedA This leads to 
a conjecture iliat the treatise was not 
finished during his residence n t Rome, and 
consequently not within the present do* 
connium. 

5. In the fourth book of ibis treatise. Do 
AttoTuArftfce Variotate Fortune, pomrio 
st, by Conti bos introduced a remarkable 
iiamfeon of travels by n Venetian, Nicolo 
di Conti, who, in 141fi ; had set off from his 


countiy, and after pacing many yean l» 
Persia and India, returned homo in 1444. 
His account of tho«c regions, fn some ie« 
spcctstlio earliest on which reliance cmdd 
bo placed, will ho found rendered into 
Italian from ft Portuguese version of Tos- 
gio, in the first volume of Kamurio. That 
editor seems not to have known that the 
original van in print. 

6. A for more considerable work by 
Laureutuw Val/a, on the tirarfatitt* 
graces of tlio Latin l.m* 
gunge, is rightly, I believe, placed within 
this period; but it is often difficult to 
detcnninc tho dates of books published 
befoio the in\ cation of printing. Volta, 


like Toggio, had long earned tho favour of 
Alfonso, but, unlike him, had forfeited 
that of tho court of Home. His clmrocft r 
was \ cry irascible and oyi rbearing ; a fault 
too general with theJmmcd of the fifteenth 
century; but ho may, perhaps bo placed 
at tho bend of the literary icpuhlic at thta 
time; for, if inferior to To c *gio, os pro- 
bably ho was, in vivacity and variety of 
genius ho was undoubtedly utaiw him in 
what was then most wdttcd and most use- 
ful, grammatical erudition. 

7. Vnlta begun with an attack on the* 
court of Home, m his do- 
clamntkm against the dona- wertor fto»c. 
turn of Constantine. 8rwu? have in con*c- 
(juenco reckoned him among tho precursor* 
of Protestantism ; while other* have im- 
puted to the Roman set% that be was 
pursued with Us hostility for <p«"diowuu; 
that pretended title to so\ eroignty . Hut 
neither of thc^c reprcH'U hit ions is just. 
Valla confines him&df altogether to the 
tCTrqwmd principality of the pope ; but h\ 
this Ins language must be admitted to havo 
been so abiisixc as to lender tho resent* 
ment of the court of Rome not unreason- 


*** B ‘ #ior ° n partt! «*» 


* A lines will snfiice as a specimen. O 
Romani pontiflce% exemphna fadnonam cun* 
nfutu ceteris jHintificibus, ct ImprobPsIml 
«cnbaj ct pharisee!, qu{ j?eiJcris super rathedrani 
Atoyal, ct ojKJni Pathan ct Abyr&ft facHK Imnti 
\estimenta apparatus, pomja cquMntus, omms 
ficniquovnta Claris, Ucaiium Christl dcccbil ? 
The whole tone is more like Luther a violence, 
than what We should expect frota an Italian of 
the fifteenth ccntuiy. But it is with the am- 
bitious spirit of aggrandisement as temporal 
princes, that be reproaches the poutUfe; not 
can it be denied, that Martin and l'ugemua had 
given provocation for his invective. Nec ant- 
phus hprrenda vqx muliatur, partes contra 
tcctoslsm; ccclcsla contra Tonwinos pugnat, 
contra Bononlcnscs, Xon contra Chrfsttaoa 
pugnak ccdeala, ,ed j^pn. of the p»t«*l clntra 
to temporal eovereiffntj by prescription, Valla. , 
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b. Tlie more famous work of Yalta, Do 
His trcrtba on Eleg»ntiis Latin® Linguae, 
tfao Ian* begins with too arrogant an 

fittR5ea * assumption. “Thescbooks,” 
be says, "will coutaiu nothing that 1ms 
been said by any ono else. For many ages 
past, not only no man 1ms been able to 
speak Latin, but none have understood the 
Latin they toad: the studious of philosophy 
have had no comprehension of the jdiilo- 
sophers, — tlio advocates of the orators, — 
the lawyers of the jurist^— tho general 
scholar of any writers of antiquity.” Yalla , 
however, did at least incomparably more 
than any one who had preceded him ; and 
it would probably appear, that a great part 
of the distinctions in Latin syntax, inflec- 
tion, and synonymy, which our best gram- 
mars contain, may be traced to his work. 
It is to be observed, that lie made free uso 
of the ancient grammarians, so that his 
vaunt of originality .must be referred to 
later times, Yalla is very copious ns to 
synonyms, on which the delicate, and even 
necessary understanding of a language 
mainly depends. If those have done most 
for any science who have earned it furthest 
from tho point whence they set out, 
philology seems to owe quite as much to 
Yalla as to any ono who has come since. 
The treatise was received with enthusiastic 
admiration, continually reprinted, honour- 1 
ed with a paraphrase by Erasmus, com- 
mented, abridged, extracted, and even 
turned into verse.* 

9. Yalla, however, self-confident and of 

_ , , . no good temper, in censur- 

Its defects. . . * XA 

mg the langungo of others, 
fell not unfrcqucntly into mistakes of Iris 
own. Yives and Buttons, coming in the 
next century, and in a riper age of philo- 
logy* blamo tho hypercritical disposition 
of one who had not tho means of pronounc- 
ing negatively on Latin words and phrases, 
from Iris want of sufficient dictionaries : 
his fastidiousness becamo what they call 
superstition, imposing captious scruples 
and ^unnecessary observances on himself 
and tho world. 2 And of this species of 

writes indignantly. Pnxjscripsifc Itomana cc- 
cJcsia ; o iinperiti* o divini juris ignari. Ntillus 
quantum vis anaormn numerus verum abolcrc 
titulum potest. Pnescripslt Itomana ccclcsin. 
Tace f nefaria lingua. Itocscriptionem quro fit 
rie rebus muth atquo irrationaflbus, ad homlnem 
transfers; cujus quo dluturaior in servituto 
possessio, eo detestabiHor, » 

1 Comfani, ii. 221. Tho editions of Valla do 
Elegantlis, recorded by Panzer, arc twenty-eight 
In the fifteenth century, beginning in 1471, and 
thirtr-on o in the first thirty-six years of tho next. 

2 Yives, Do Tradendis DfecipUnh, i. 47S. 


superstition theie has been much since his- 
time in philology. 

10. Hceren, one of the few who have, ia 
modern times, spoken of tins Hceren'a praho 
work from personal know- ° {lt - 
ledge, and with sufficient learning, gives it 
a high character. “Yalla was, without 
doubt, tho best acquainted with Latin of 
any man in his age; yet, no pedaimo 
Ciceronian, he had studied in all the clas- 
sical writers of Borne. His Elcgantiie are 
a work on grammar ; they contain an ex- 
planation of refined turns of expression ; 
especially where they arc peculiar to Latin. 
They display not only an exact knowledge 
of that tongue, but often also a really 
philosoplrical study of language in geneiaL 
In an ago when nothing was so much 
valued ns a good Latin style, yet when the 
helps, of which we now possess so many, 
wero all wanting, such a work must obtain 
a great success, since it relieved a necessity 
which every one felt.” 1 

11. We have to give this conspicuous* 

scholar a place in another vaUa'«xmnota. 
line of criticism, that on the tion* on the New 
text and interpretation of Tertament 
tho New Testament. His annotations are 
tho earliest specimen of explanations 
founded on the original language. In the 
course of these, he tients tho Yulgnto with 
some severity. But Yalla is said to have 
had but a slight knowledge of Greek ; 2 and 
Button* observes : Ego Laurcntium Vnllensem, 
egrcgii spiritua vhum, existhno Keculi sul hn- 
pcritla offensum primum Latine loquondi con- 
suctudlnem constituere surnma religionc in- 
stilisse; deindc juvUcil cerimonla singular!, 
cum profcctus quoque dlllgentiam tuquasset, 
In earn siqierstUioncm sensim delapsum esse, 
ut et seac ipse cfc alios captiosis observationibus 
senbendiquo legibus obligarct* Conuncntar. m 
Ling. Graic. p. 20. (1529). But sometimes, 

peihaps, Yalla is right, anti Buttons wrong in 
censuring him J as* where he disputes tho 
fonnor’s rule, that two epithets, not being 
placed as predicates, cannot be joined in Latin 
prose to a substantive without a copula, on no* 
better grounds than such an usage of the pro- 
noun suns, or a phrase like private res mariUtua 
in Cicero, whore res marithna is in the nature 
of a single word, like res publica. The rule is 
certainly a good one, oven if a few better excep- 
tions can be found. 

1 P. 220. 

e Annts abhincducentis Hcrodotum et Thucy- 
didotu Latinis Bteris exponebat Laurentius 
Yalla, in en bene ct elegantcr dicendl copla, 
quam totis voluminibus evpHcavit, inelegans 
tamen, et pienc barbarus, Gnecis ad. hoc litcris 
lcviter tinctus, ad auctorum scntentia3 parum. 
aitentus, oscitons snipe, et alios res agens, fidcuv 
apud erudites decovit* Huet do Claris inter - 
pretibus, apud Blount* Launou, however, in 
the Biographic BnivctacUe, art. Thucydides, 
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it jrsast ibo be o^ed.that all his j vere obsosiousio the orthodox Jarir. lor 
nerit as a Latin critic, he wrote indif- 1 sacri£dnr their own church to that cf 
ftrendr. and with less classical spirit than i Route : and there is also strong fronnd for 
his adversary Peggio. The invecri Tes of ascribing & rejection of Christhsity to 
these araicst each other do little honour to 


Their memoir, and are not worth recording 
in this volume, though they could not be 
omitted in a legitimate history of the 
Italian scholar?. 


Szc7.IL 1450-1400. 

Grttbs in Italy— Intention of Printing. 

12. The capture of Constantinople in 
1453 drove a few learned Greeks. who had 
lingered to the last amidst the crash of 
their rained empire, to the hospitable 

S’EtskssrinZc' and admmng Italy. Among 

Grwisfc: Italy. these have been reckoned 
Aityrcpuln? and Chaleondyles, sucessivdy 
teachers of their own language. Andronicus 
Callistus. who is said to hare followed the 
same profession both there and at Pome, 
-and Constantine lascaris, of an imperial 
family, whose lessons were given for sev- 
eral years at Milan, and afterwards at 
Messina. It seems, however, to be proved 
that Argyropnlus had been already for sev- 
eral years in ItalyA 

13. The cultivation of Greek Iiumtnre 

gave me about this time 

isistsze^izs. xo a vehement controversy, 
Trhich had some influence on philosophical 
opinion^ m Indy. Genasius Pletho, a 
native o: the Monea, and one of those who I 
attended the council of Florence in 1439, j 
being an enthusiastic votary of the Platonic 
theories in metaphysics and natural the- 
ology communicated to Cosmo de* Medici 
part of his owazed; and from that time 
t_e cituen oi Florence formed a scheme of 
c^blhhmgan academy of learned men, to 
discuss and propagate the Platonic system. 
lOiis ssems to have been carried into effect 
early in tne present decennial period. 

14- 3Ieantime ? a treatise by Pletho. 

vil€r€3a ke not* only oil 

,*"**?•. . wDed tb - H»«k rtS- 

yk* *• milled, as 
ns^l. ^ that of the Alexandrian seho^ 
zxioi tee sptmouswritjxrs attributed to 
Zoroaster and Hermes, but inreirbed with- 
Aristotle fcTdt 
2jh "““I 4 tts Aristotelians of 

7"*® E ««Pe» tidr 

- a-Jiorny had lone prevailed t- 

not **««* darS l£L£ 


^^^^oaotthatMrtcrian 


liraboscH. Eoscoe. 


Pletho. The dispute, at least, began in 
Greece, where PIctho’s treatise met with an 
angry opponent in Gcnnadius. patriarch of 
Constantinople.^ It soon spread to Italy; 
Theodore Gum embracing the couse of 
Aristotle with temper and moderation. - 
and George of Trcblzond. a far inferior 
man. with xnxectft cs against the Plutonic 
philosophy and its founder. Others re- 
plied in xke tamo tone : and whether fmsj 
ignorance cr from rudtac**, this contro- 
versy aj t-ears to have been managed cs 
much with ahu^c of the lives and charac- 
ters of two philosophers, dead nearly two 
thousand years, as with any rational dis- 
cussion of their tenets Both ridts. how- 
ever, strove to make out. what in fact was 
the ultimate object, that the doctrine they 
maintained wus more consonant to the 
Christian religion than that of their ad- 
ve rsarits. Cardinal Bessarion, a mats of 
solid and elegant learning. replied to G eerge 
of Tnebizond in a book entitled Adv^rsus 
Calummstorem Flattens* : one of the ffm 
books that appeared from the Horn an press 
in 14 * & This dispute may po*ribly have 
originated, at lea«t in Greece, before 117) ; 
and it was certainly continued beyond 14*7*, 
the writing* both of George and IW^arion 
appearing xo be mher of later dz.i*\ z 

15. Bessaiion. himself wac «?o fat from 
bring as unjust toward- Arinotle as his op- 
pcaent was towards Plato, that he nans* 

1 Fleibo’s death, in an Oxtrunc olt nee. U 
fixed by Bruckcr, on the authority cf Gvcrz c of 
Txtbiroud. briore the capture of Constantinople. 
A letter, Infed, of Brandos* in 1XC1 (Menu de 
I Acad, des Iuscrift. xqL ii.).s«es u to imply 
that he ru5 then Bring ; but this cannot have 
bttn the case. Geumiluj. his encmv, abdi- 
cated the patriarchate of Ccarisnticaple In 
.haring b&en raised to it in 1453. The 
putuc burulcr cf Pltiho'a book was in the in- 
termediate time ; and it h agreed that this was 
done after his dea'h. 

- Hodr ? p. 70. doubts whether Gaxas vin«P* 
cation of Aristotle were not merdy rerbahin 
convKsnticm ^ith Bessarion ; which is however 
uaiuctly cent indicted by 2k>mn and Hu- 
nr <t, 3 “***• bin* to have written arainn 

Tee compxriKm of Ilato and ArlwAe 
- ' c ‘ ^bizond wa5 puMisbfd a: Venice 

m -ii « Heemn says, on the authority oS 


in 152?, 

Pabririti?. 

* The best account, and that from which later 
borrowed, of this phneso- 
P--cal controversy. U ty Boivin, in the «econd 
volcce o* the Memoirs of the Acadcmvof In- 
. ^ Bicker, iv. 40. Buhl- iblOT, 

sraboschi, vi. are my oilier authorities. 
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Med Ins metaphysics* That pliilosopher, 
though almost the idol of the schoolmen, 
lay still in some measure under the ban of 
the church, which had very gradually re- 
moved the prohibition she laid on his writ- 
ings in the beginning of the tlurtecntk cen- 
tury. Kicholas Y. first permitted them 
to ,bc read without restriction in the uni- 
versities. 1 

1C. Cosmo do’ Medici selected Marsilius 
KarriJJtt* ' Ficinus, as a youth of great 
rfckna. promise, to be educated in 
the mysteries of Platonism, that ho might 
become the chief and preceptor of the new 
academy; nor did the devotion of the 
young philosopher fall short of the patron’s 
hope. Ficinus declares himself to have 
profited as much by the conversation of 
Cosmo as by the writings of Plato ; but 
this is said in a dedication to Loienzo, and 
tho author has not, on other occasions, 
escaped the reproach of flattery. He be- 
gan as early as 145G, at tho ago of twenty- 
three, to write on the Platonic philosophy ; 
but being as yet ignorant of Greek, pru- 
dently gave way to the advice of Cosmo 
and Landino, that he should acquire more 
knowledge before he imparted it to the 
world. 2 

17. The great glory of this decennial 
invention of period is the invention of 

printing. printing, or at least, as all 
must allow, its application to the purposes 
of useful learning. The reader will not 
expect a minute discussion of so long and 
unsettled a controversy as that which the 
origin of this art has furnished. For those 
who are little conversant with the subject, 
a very* few particulars may be thought 
necessary. 

18. About the end of tho fourteenth cen- 

- Block-tooki V ? toa * l >K i 0tic0 0f 

taking impressions from en- 
graved blocks of wood, sometimes for x>lay- 
ing cards, which came into uso not long 
before that time ; sometimes for rude cuts 
of saints. 3 The latter were frequently ac- 
companied by a few lines of letters cut in 
the block. Gradually entire pages were 
impressed in this manner ; and thus began 
what are called block hooks, printed in 
fixed characters, but never exceeding a very 
few leaves. Of these there exist nine or 

1 Launor, De Varia Axistotelis Fortuna in 
Academia Parislensl, p. 44. 

2 Brucker, ir. 60. Poscoe. 

3 Hcinekkc and others have proved that play- 
ing cards uere known in Germany as early ns 
1200 ; but these were probably painted, lam- 
blnct, Oiigincs dc ITmprimerie. Singer's His- 
tory of Playing Cards. Hie earliest cards wore 
on parchment. 


ten, often reprinted, as it is generally 
thought, between 1400 and 1440. 1 In 
using tho word printed, it is of coiu*se not 
intended to prejudice the question ns to 
the real art of printing. These block books 
seem to have been all executed in the Low 
Countries. They are said to have been 
followed by several editions of the shoit 
grammar of Donatus in wooden steieo- 
type. 2 These also were printed in Holland. 
This mode of printing from blocks of wood 
has been practised in China from time im- 
memorial. 

19, The invention of printing, in the 
modem sense, from move- Gutenberg and 
able letters, has been re- Costard claims, 
ferred by most to Gutenberg, a native of 
Mcntz, but settled at Strasburg. He is 
supposed to have conceived the idea befoie 
1440, and to have spent the next ten yeais 
in making attempts at carrying it into 
effect, which some assert him to have dono 
in short fugitive pieces, actually printed 
from his moveable wooden characters be- 
fore 1450. But of tho existence of these 
there seems to be no evidence. 3 Guten- 
berg’s priority is disputed by those who 
deem Lawrence Costar, of Haarlem, the 
real inventor of the art. Accoiding to a 
tradition, which seems not to be traced be- 
yond the middle of the sixteenth century, 
hut resting afterwards upon sufficient testi- 
mony to prove its local reception, Costar 
substituted moveable for fixed letters as 
early as 1430 ; and some have believed that 
a book called Speculum Humana Salva- 
tionis, of very rude wooden characters, pro- 
ceeded from tho Haarlem press before any 
other tlrnt is generally recognised. 4 Tho 
tradition adds, that an unfaithful servant 
having fled with the secret, set up for him- 
self at Strasburg, or Mentz; and this 
treachery was originally ascribed to Guten- 
berg or Fust, but seems, since they have 
been manifestly cleared of it, to have been 
laid on one Gcnsileisch, reputed to be tho 
brother of Gutenberg. 5 The evidence, how- 

1 Lambinet, Singer, Ofctley, Dibdin, &c. 

2 Lambinet. 

3 Meraoires dcJ'Acad. des Inscript, xvii. 702. 
LarabJnct, p. H3. 

4 In air. Ottley'fi Ilistory of Engraving, the 
claims of Costar arc strongly maintained, though 
chiefly on the authority of Moorman's proofs, 
which go to establish the local tradition. But tlio 
evidence of Ludovico Guicciardini is an answer 
to those who treat it as a forgery of Hadrian 
Junius. Santander, Lambinet, and most recent 
investigators are foi Mentz against Haarlem. 

5 Geusfleisch seems to have been the name of 
that branch of the Gutenberg family to which 
the inventor of printing belonged. Biogr. 
TJniv., art. Gutenberg. 
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e\er, as to this, is highly prccaiions ; ami 
even if we were to admit the claims of 
Costar, there seems no fair reason to dis- 
pute that Gutenberg might also hav c struck 
out an idea, that surely did not require 
any extraordinary ingenuity, and ivlucli 
left the most important difficulties to be 
surmounted, as they undeniably were, by 
himself and his coadjutors. 1 
20. It is agreed by all, that about 1450, 
Progress of the Gutenberg, having gone to 
invention Jlentz, entered into partner- 

ship with Fust, a rich merchant of that 
city, for the purpose of carrying the Atten- 
tion into effect, and that Fust supplied 
him with considerable sums of money. 
The subsequent steps are obscure. Accord- 
ing to a passage m the Annalcs Hirwirgi- 
enses of Tnthemius, written sixty years 
afterwards, but on the authority of a 
grandson of Peter Schaffer, their assistant 
in the w ork, it was about 1452 that the 
latter brought the art to perfection, by de- 
vising an easier mode of casting typo* 2 
Tins passage has been interpreted, according 
to a lax construction, to mean, that Schaeffer 
imented the method of casting types m a 
matrix ; but seems more strictly to mean, 
that wo owe to him the great improv cment 
in letter casting, namely, the punches of 
engraved steel, by which the matrices or 
moulds are struck, and without which, in- 
dependent of the economy of labour, there 
could be no perfect uniformity of shape. 
Upon the former supposition, Schicffcr 
maj be reckoned the mam inventor of the 
art of printing ; for moveable wooden 
letters, though small books may possibly ! 
have been punted by means of them, arc 
so inconvenient, and lettcis of cut metal 
so expensive, that few great works were 
hkelj to have passed through the press, 
till cast types w ere employ ed. Van Praet , 
however, believes tlio psalter of 1457 to 
hav e been printed from wooden characters ; 
and some have conceived letters of cut 
metal to have been employed both in, that 
and m the first Bible. Lambuiot, who 
thinks “ the essence of the art of printin'* 
is in the engraved punch,” naturally gives 
the chief credit to Sclneffer ? but this is not 
the more usual opinion. 


i Lambinet, p 315 

= Petrus Opiho tie Gernshenn, tunc fan 
mv entozis pnrai Joannh Tust, homo m gen 
ct prodens, fatiborem modum fun den diet 
artun ’ Bt nun ° 

W 417 ^ mbmet - 1 m - SeeDannouco 


21, The eailiest book, properly so called, 
is now generally bcliev cd to xirst printed 
be the Latin Bible, com - B,blB 

monly called the Marumi Bible, a copy hav - 
ing been found, about the middle of the 
last century, in Cardinal Mazarin^ library 
at Paris. 3 It is remarkable, that its exis- 
tence was unknown before ; foi it can 
hardly be called a book of very extraordin- 
ary scarcity, nearly twenty copies being in 
different libraries, half of them in those of 
privato persons in England, 2 No date ap- 
pears iu this Bible, and some have referred 
its publication to 3152, or even to 3450, 
winch few perhaps would at present main- 
tarn ; while others havo thought the year 
1455 rather more probable, 5 In a copy be- 
longing to the royal library at Paris, an 
entry is made, importing that it was com- 
pleted m binding and illuminating at 
Montr, on the feast of the Ab-wnption 
(Aug. 15), 1450 But Tnthemius, in the 
pasMge above quoted, bcemx to intimate 
that no book bad been printed in 1152; 
and, considering the lapse of tunc that 
would naturally bo employed in <mch an 
undci taking dining the infancy of the art, 
and that we have no other printed book of 
the least importance to fill up the mtoivnl 
till 1157, and also that the binding and 
j illuminating tho above mentioned copy is 
| likely to have followed the publication at 
no great length of tune, wc may not cri m 
placing its appcaranco in the ytai 1455, 
which will secure its hitherto unimptached 
pnonty in tho rccoids of bibliography.* 

imagmantla mobility des caractircs, qul cn cat 
1 ume, gloirc a Bust, qul cn fit usage nvtc lui, 
et sans lequcl nous ne joulrtons peubitrepoa do 
cc bienfait , glozre a 5*clia?ffcr, a qul nous dc- 
veils tout lc micanlsme, ct toutes lc 5 men eilles 
del art i 110 

1 The Cologne chronicle sajs : Anno Domini 
1410, qui jubihenv ent, ccrpfum &»t impntnl, 
pnmusque Uhcr, qui excmlcbatur, blblia lucre 
Latina 

2 Bibliotheca Sns^exiana, i. 2^5 (1S27.) Tho 
number there enumerated is eighteen ; nine In 
public, and nine in pnvato hbranes; three of 
the former, and all the latter, LuglMi. 

3 Lambmct thinks it w as probablj not begun 
before 1453, nor published till the etui of 1451. 
J. 1*50 See, on this Bible, an article by Dr, 
Dibdm, m Valpys Classical Journal, No Sv 
which collects the testimom ts of his predecessors. 

4 It is very difficult to pronounce on the* 
means employed m the earliest books, which are 
almost all controverted Tins bible is thought 
bj Fournier, himself a letter founder, to be 
printed from wooden types ; by Meermnn, from 
types cut in metal ; by Hcmckke and Daunou 
from cast types, w hich is most probable £am- 
binet, i 417. Daunou doc 3 not believe that any 
book was printed with types cut either in wood 
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26. Oa the 19th of January, 14 .'jS, fts 

Greek lint Crcvier, with a minuteness 

tansht at pans becoming tho subject, in- 
forms us, the university of Paris received a 
petition from Gregory, a native of Tifemo, 
in tile kingdom of Naples, to be appointed 

teacher of Greek. His request was granted, 
and a salary of one hundred crowns assigned 
to him, on condition that ho should teach 
gratuitously, and deliver two lectures every 
day, one on the Greek language, and tlio 
other on the ait of rhetoric. 1 From this 
auspicious circumstance Crcvicr deduces 
the restoration of ancient literature in the 
university of Paris, and consequently ill 
the kingdom of France. For nbovo two 
hundred years, the scholastic logio and 
philosophy had crushed polite letters. No 
mention is made of rhetoric, that is, of tho 
art that instructs in tho ornaments of stylo, 
in any statute or record of tho university 
since tho beginning of tho thirteenth ceu- 
tury. If the .Greek language, as Crcvier 
supposes had not been wholly neglected, 
it was, at least, so little studied, that en- 
tire neglect would have been practically the 
same. 

27. Tins concession was, perhaps, un- 
Lcavettowiiimgiy willingly made, and, as fre- 

granted quently happens m estab- 
lished institutions, it left tho prejudices of 
the ruling party rather stronger tlian before. 
The teachers of Greek and rhetoric w ere 
specially excluded from the privileges of 
legency by the faculty of arts. These 
branches of knowledge were looked upon 
as unessential appendages to a good educa- 
tion, very much as tlic modem languages 
are treated m our English schools and uni- 
versities at this day. A bigoted adherence 
to old systems, and a lurking reluctance 
that the rising youth should become su- 
perior in knowledge to ourselves, were no 
peculiar evil spirits that haunted tlic uni- 
versity of Paris, though none over stood 
more in need of a tlioiough exorcism. For 
many years after this time, the Greek and 
Latin languages wero thus taught hyper- 
mission, and with very indifferent success. 

28. Purbach, or Peurbach, nativo of a 

Purbach ; Ms small Austrian town of that 

TKSS* 1 name ’ lm been «flcd tbc 

first restorer of mathemati- 
cal science in Europe. Ignorant of Greek, 
and possessing only n bad translation oi 

md ° by Georse of Ttc ' 

irand,- be yet ivas able to explain tbc 

l fle nWr. do Paris, lr. 2iS. 

- Montuck, Biogr Unit*. it j s however cer. 


rules of physical astronomy and tho theory 
of the planetary motions far better than 
lus predecessors. But his chief merit was 
in the construction of trigonometrical 
tables. Tho Greeks had introduced tho 
sexagesimal division, not only of tho circle, 
hut of tho radius, and calculated climds 
according to this scale. The Arabians, 
who, about tho ninth century, first substi- 
tuted the sine, or lialf chord of tho double 
arch, in their tables, preserved the sumo 
graduation. Purbach made one step to- 
wards a decimal scale, which the new nota- 
tion by Arabic numerals rendered highly 
convenient, by dividing the radius, or sinus 
totus, as it was then often called, into 
G00,000 parts, and gave rules for computing 
tho sines of aics; which he liimsclf nl*o 
calculated, for ever}' minute of tlio quad- 
rant, as Dclambro and Kastncr flunk, or 
for every ton minutes, according to Gas- 
sendi and Hutton, in paits of this radius. 
Tho tables of Albaten the -Arabian geo- 
meter, tho imentor, as far as appears, of 
i sines, had extended only to quaitera of a 
i degree. 1 

j 20. Purbach died young, in 34G1, when, 

| by the ftdvico of Cardinal othvmthwn*- 
| Bessarion, ho was on the 
point of setting out for Italy, in order to 
learn Greek. His mautlc descended on 
Regiomontanus, a disciple, who went be- 
yond Ins master, though he has sometime* 
borne away his duo credit. A mathema- 
tician rather earlier than Purbach, was 
Nicolas Cnsami«* t raised to the dignity of 
cardinal in 144S. Ho was by birth a 
German, and obtained a considerable i equi- 
tation for sc\ oral kinds of knowledge. 2 But 
lie was chiefly distinguished for the tenet 
of tho earth’s motion, which* however, ac- 
cording to Montucla, lie pioposed only as 
nn ingenious hypothesis. Fioravanti, of 
Bologna, is said, on contemporary author- 

made considerable progress In abridging and 
explaining the text of this translation, which* 
if ignorant of the original, he must have done by 
lifi mathematical knowledge. Kastncr, H. 521. 

1 Montucla, Hist, des iUathematiques, J 53?. 
Hutton's Mathematical Dictionary, and his In- 
troduction to Logarithms. Gassendi, Vita Fur- 
bacilli Biogr. Univ. Peurbach (by Delambre) 
Kastner, Geschichto der Mathematik, l 520— 
513,572; il. S19. Gassendi twice gives G, 000, 090 
for tlic parts of Purbachs radius. None of theso 
writers seem comparable in accuracy to Kastncr. 

2 A work upon statics, or rather upon tho 
weight of bodies in water, by Cusanus, seems 
chiefly remarkable, as it shows both a disposi- 
tion to ascertain physical truths by experiment, 
and an extraordinary misapprehension of the 
results, Seo Kastncr, ii. 122, It "is published 
^ an edition of Vitruvius, StrosbuTg t 1550. 




so 
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■chosen either on account of the numerous 
manuscripts it contained, or because the 
monks were of the German nation; and 
hence an edition of Lactantius issued in 
October, 1463, which one, no longer ex- 
tant, of Donntus’s little grammar is said 
to have preceded. An edition of Cicero 
<le Officus, without a date, is referred by 
some to the year 1466. In 1467, after 
printing Augustin de Civitate Dei, and 
Cicero do Oratore, the two Germans left 
Subiaco for Rome, where they sent forth 
not less than twenty-three editions of 
ancient Latin authors before the close of 
1470. Another German, John of Spire, 
established a press at Venice, in 1460, be- 
ginning with Cicero’s Epistles. In that 
and the next year, almost as many classical 
works were printed at Venice as at Rome, 
either by John and his brother Ymdelin, 
■or by a Frenchman, Nicolas Jenson. In- 
stances a\e said to exist of book** printed 
by unknown persons at Milan, in 1460; 
and in 1470, Zarot, a German, opened 
there a fertile sourco of typography, 
though hut two Latin authors were pub- 
lished that year. An edition of Cicero's 
Epistles appeared also in the httlo town of 
Fohgno. The n hole number of books that 
had issued from the picss in Italy at the 
closo of that year amounts, according to 
Panzer, to eighty-two; exclude of those 
which have no date, somo of which may be 
refcrrible to this period. 

34. Cosmo de 1 Medici died in 1404. Rut 
Xorenro de 1 the happy impulse bo had 
jtodicJ gh en to the restoration of 

letters was not suspended ; mid in the last 
year of the present decade, liis wealth and 
Ins influence o\cr the republic of Florence 
had devolved on a still moie conspicuous 
character, Ins grandson Lorenzo, himself 
worthy, by his literary merits, to have done 
honour to any patron, had not a tnoieprov 
1)e «- US J 0Ttune tom *0 become one. 

3o. The epoch of Lorenzo's accession to 
Italian poetry power is distinguished bvn 

circnmrtancehMdlylcsi,hon. 

.. , , ouraW e Hmu tho restora- 

tion of classical learning, -the rcviial of 
native genius in poetry, after tlie slumber 

of pXard Unar<!d yearS - Aflcr * he ^ttth 
of Petraroli many wrote vciscs, but none 

e.\eelled m the mt; though Miwatorf Z 

praised the poetiy down t 0 1400, especiallv 

Itah , IS ?*?« S tliefnst ^ 

L 1 * — : 


and ill expressed. The historians of litera- 
ture scarcely deign to mention a few « nines, 
or the editors of selection* to extract a few 
sonnets. Tho romances of chivalry' in 
rhyme, Buo\o d f Antoua, la Spagim, I-Vn* 
croja,nre only desening to be remembered 
as they led in some meaburc to the great 
poems of JJoiardo and Ariosto. Jn them- 
selves they nro mean and prosaic. It is 
vain to seek a general cause for the sterility 
in the cultii ation of Latin and Greek litera- 
ture, which we know did not obstruct the 
brilliancy of Italian poetry in tho next age. 
There is only ono causo for the want of 
great men in miy period -nature docs 
not think fit to produce t hem. They are no 
creatures of education and circumstance. 

30. The Italian pro*e literature of thin 
interval from tho ngc of IV- xtaUu* yroja c* 
trarcli would 1>c comprised *«ae 
in a few volumes. Fame historical me- 
moirs may be found in Muratnri, but far 
the chief part of his collection is in Latin. 
I Leonard Arctin wrote lives of Ikmtc and 
IVtmrch in Italian, which, according to 
Corninm, nro neither s alunhlc for th» it in- 
formation nor for tlifir style. The Vita 
Oi\ilo of Falnucri seems to have hem 
written some time after the middle of tho 
fifteenth century: but of this Conwml 
says, that hating wished to give a speci- 
men, on account of tho rarity of Italian in 
that age, ho had abandoned his intention, 
finding that it wan hardly possible to nnd 
two sentences in the Vita Civile without 
meeting some barbarism or incomctne-s. 
Tlie novelists SacchctH, and For Oioi anni, 
author of the Prcorone, who belong to 
the end of the fourteenth cent my, n reread 
by some : their stjle Is familiar and idiom- 
ntic ; hat Crocimbcm praise-. that of the 
former. Carnfani bestows same praise on 
IVwnnti « n <t rntutolfini : the first a 
religious writer, not much later than 
Boccaccio; the latter n jiohle Tlorenthie, 
ftuthor of n moral dialogue in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. Kilelfo, among 
Jus voluminous productions, lias on Italian 
commentary on Petrarch, of which Corn!- 
am speaks r cry slightingly. The common* 

. P’ of Lnmlmo on Dante is much better 
esteemed; hut it was not published id! 

.f 1 ’ f*' vns on occasion of a tonrirarncnt, 

ifK ^p>to,seUnml olntnat 

1 brother Julian 1mA op- mtian. 
poared in the lists, that poem* uojo com- 
Ln '?, !P,lle! ’ nnfl V I’olitian, then 
ds«i i rnt ' lcrftl,0 .v. latter of which 
^««» C Jlfl,mo, >y. sjout, uni ima- 
emntion, than any that had been written 
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nco the death of Petrarch. 1 It might 
ius be seen, that there was no real incom- 
atibility between the pursuits of ancient 
teraturo and the popular language of 
mey and sentiment; and that, if one gave 
hastityand elegance of style, a more lively 
nd natural expression of the mind could 
cst he attained by the other. 

38. This period was not equally fortunate 
Paul H. perao- for the learned in other parts 

cutes the of Italy. Ferdinand of 

learned. Kaples, who came to the 
hronein 1458, pioved no adequate repre- 
entativo of Ins father Alfonso. But at 
tome they encountered a serious calamity. 

I few zealous scholars, such us Pomponius 
jretus, Platina, Callimachus Experiens, 
ormed au academy in order to converse 
ogether on subjects of learning, and com- 
nunicate to each other the results 'of their 
irivate studies. Dictionaries, indexes, and 

II works of compilation being very dc- 
icient/this was the best substitute for the 
abour of perusing the whole body of Latin 
ntiquity. They took Itoman names ; an 
nnocent folly, long after piactised in 
Europe. The pope, hou.'tcr, Paul II., 
bought fit, in 14G8, to auest all this 
society on charges of contumacy against his 
ife,for which tlicic was ct*i tauily no foun- 
lation, and of setting up Pagan supersti- 
tions against Christianity, of which, in this 
instance, there srems ru hate been no 
[)ioof. They were put to the torture, and 
kept in prison a tweiwmomh ; when the 
tyrant, who is said to lu> o vowed tliis in 
his first rage, set them all at hheity ; but 
it was long before the Homan academy re- i 
covered any degree of \ igoui /- 

39. We do not disco w i n* ytt much sub- 
stantial encouragement to lit ci attire in any 
country' on tliis side the Alps, with the ex- 

1 Extracts from this porm will bo found in 
Koscoc's Lorenzo, and in Si'inniuli, Iatteraturo 
du Midi, ii. 43, who praise it highly, as the 
Italian critics have done, and as by the passages 
quoted it seems well to deserve. Itoscoc sup- 
poses Pohtian to be only fourteen years old 
when lie wrote the Ulo>tra <ii Giuliano. But 
the lines ho quotes allude to Lorenzo as chief of 
the republic, which could not bo wiid before the 
death of Pietro in December, MOO. If ho wrote 
them at sixteen, it is ext nun dinary enough ; 
but these two years make *»i imnnun difference. 
Gingu6n6 is of opinion, that thoj do not allude 
to the tournament of 1408, but to one in 1473. 

- Tiraboschi, vi. 93, Gln^ueruS. Brucker. 
Comianl ii. £80. This oritur, inferior to none 
in his acquaintance with the literature of the 
fifteenth century, but, though not mi ecclesiastic, 
always favourable to the emu t of Borne, seems 
to strive to lay the blame ou the imprudence of 
Platina. 


ception of one where it was least to be anti* 
oipated. Mathias Corvinus, Mathias cor- 
king of Hungary, from his vlHM * 
accession in 1458 to his death in 1490, 
endeavoured to collect round himself the 
learned of Italy, and to strike light into 
the midst of the depths of darkness that 
encompassed his country. He determined, 
therefore, to erect an nniveisity, which, 
by the original plan, was to have been in a 
distinct city ; but the Turkish wars com- 
pelled him to fix it at Buda, He availed 
himself of the dispersion of libraries, after 
the capture of Constantinople, to purchase 
Greek manuscripts, and employed four 
transcribers at Florence, besides thirty at 
Buda, to enrich Ms collection. Thus, at 
his death, it is said that the royal library 
at Buda contained 50,000 
volumes ; a number that ap- Jibrary * 
pears wholly incredible. 1 Three hundred 
ancient statues are reported to have been 
placed in the same repository'. But when 
the city fell into the hands of the Turks in 
1527, these noble treasures were dispersed, 
and in gieat measure destroyed. Though 
the number of books, as is just observed, 
must have been exaggerated, it is possible 
that neither the burning of the Alexandrian 
library by Omar, if it ever occurred, nor 
any other single calamity recorded in 
history, except the two captures of Con- 
stantinople itself, has been more fatally 
injurious to literature ; and, with due re- 
gard to the good intentions of Mathias 
Corvinus, it is deeply to be regretted that 
the inestimable rolics once rescued from 
the barbarian Ottomans, should have been 
accumulated in a situation of so little se- 
curity against their devastating arms. 3 

40. England under Edwaid IV. presents 
an appearance, in the an- slight signs of 
nals of publication, about literature in 
as barren as under Edward 
the Confessor ; there is, I think, neither 
in Latin nor in English, a single book tlmt 
we can refer to this decennial period. 3 Yet 

1 The library collected by Incolas V. con- 
tained only 5,000 mnuuscripts. The volumes 
printed in Europe before the death of Corvinus 
would probably bo reckoned highly at 15,000. 
Heercn suspects the number 60,000 to be hyper- 
bolical ; and in fact there can be no doubt of it. 

- Brucker. Eoscoc. Gibbon. Hccren, p. 175, 
who refers to several modem books expressly 
relating to the fate of this library. Tart of it, 
however, found Us way to that of Vienna. 

3 The University of Oxford, according to 
'Wood, as well as the church generally, stood 
very low about this time : the grammar schools 
were laid aside; degrees were conferred on un- 
deserving persons for money. A.D. 1455, 14G0. 
Ho had previously mentioned those schools a* 

P 
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we find n few symptoms, not to hewer 
looked, of incipient lt^aid foi htcntuie. 
Ldiuid enninerates some English m en w 10 
tra\ellcd to Italy, peilwps hefoie MOO, in 
oulei to become disciples of the youngei 
Gnumi at Terraras Robert neming, 
Wdliam Gray, bishop of Ely, John Free, 
John Gunthorpe, and ft ' cry accomplished 
nobleman, John Tiptoft, earl of Woicestcr. 
It is but fairness to gne ciedit to these 
men for their love of learning, and to ob 
serve, that they preceded any whom we 
could mention on sure grounds either in 
France or Germany. W e trace, how c\ cr, 
no distinct fruits from their acquisitions 
But, though xery few lnd the means of 
attaining that on w Inch wc set a high v alne 
in literature, the mere rudiments of gram 
nntical learning were communicated to 
many Nor were munificent patrons, tes- 
tators, in the words of Burke, to a poster- 
ity which they embraced as their own, 
w anting in this lattci period of tlic middle 
ages. William of Wy hclnm, chancellor of 
England under Richard II and bishop of 
Winchester, founded a school m that citv, 
and a college at Oxford in connection with 
it, m 1373 1 Henry VI , m imitation of 
lnm, became tlic founder of Eton school, 
and of King’s College, Cambridge, about i 
1442 2 in each of these schools sc\ enty j 
boys, and in each college seventy fellows 
and scholars, are maintained by these 
princely endowments It is unnccessiry 
to obsene, that they are still the amplest, 
as they are much the earliest, foundation^ 


sntb ft cncumstftiico miy npp"ir trifling, 
esprcialh to foiugnors: but it 11 not a 
tnfle to ilhiitiate )>y«ny hct tho BTft'lunl 
progress of kiiowK<lg<- nmong tho lmtj ; 
flitl in the tnric dements of reading and 
initmg, ns «c did W a former chapter; 
and now, in tho fifteenth century, in such 
gramimticil insti action no could he im- 
pirtccl Uns boy of tho fusion family 
was well bom, and enmo from a dr tanec ; 
not was lie in training for tlic church, nnce 
ho teems hy this letter to 1ms e had mar* 
rngc in contcmpl ition 
11. But the Pnsfou letter-* are, in other 
respects, an important testi* Jrf|o| Mtm 
mony to the progrc B, nv ** con- 
dition of •'oucty ; and come m ns n precious 
imh in the chain of the moral history of 
England which they alone in tins period 
supply. They stand indeed Mn„d\, ns fur 
as I know, m Europi ; for though Jt is 
highly probable tbnt in the archive* of 
Italian families, if not m France or Ger- 
many, n senes of inctcly private letters 
equal 1 } rnuent may be Lonctalul, 3 do not 
recollect that any have bum publbihul. 
1 hey are nil written m the rugns of Hairy 
VI , mid Ldward IV , except n few, that 
extend ns far ns Htnry VIL, by ditfiruit 
members of a wealth v and ri pictabU , b it 
not noble family ; and are, thctcfore* 
pictunsof the life of the English ntry 
m tint age i Wc are mortis crnicomal 
with their evidenced* to the state of htira- 
tuic And tins, upon the whole, is more 
few ounhie tlv u\. from the v nut of author- 


for the suppoit of grammatical learning m 
England What could bo taught in tlicso, 
or any other schools at this time, the reader 
has been enabled to judge ; it must has e 
been the Latin language, through indiffer 
cut boohs of grammar, and with the perusal 
of xeiy few heathen writers of antiquity. 
In the curious and unique collection of the 
Paston letters wc find one from a boy at 
Eton m 14GS, wherein he gives two Latin 
xerses, not very good of Ins own composi- 
tion s lam sensible that the mention of 


hept up in the university under the supenn 
dence of masters of arts \ D 1442 Ihe 
tutes of Magdalen College, founded in tho r 
of Edward provide for a certain degre 
learning -Chandlers Life of Waynflcte, p 
l Lowth’a Life of Wyhclv'm He permit 
his statutes a limited number of *ons of gei 
men (gentihum) to be educated in his sell 
Chandlers Life of Waynflete, p 5 
* Wa yfflete became the first head mastc 
Eton in 1442 Chandler, p 20 

’ P 801 0t Piston, an: 

|!y « nes * * said . some years before, i 
he had gone to school to a Lombard 4 


f-lnp m tho*e icigns, wo should bo lod to 
anticipate It i*> plain that several mem- 
beis of the family, male and female, wrote 
not only grammatically , but with u fluency' 
and facility , an epistolary expertne**, winch 
implies the habitual use of the pen. Then 
expression is much less founal and quaint 
than that of modem novelists, when they 
endeavour to fugn tho familiar stylo of 
ages much 1 iter than the fifteenth centuiy. 
Some of them mi\ Latin with their Ku- 
ghsh, very bad, and probably for the kiKo 

Karol Oi!e% to learn and to be read in poetry, 
or else in Trench He said, that he would be 
as glad and as fain of a good l>ooL of French or 
of poctn as my master 1 xlstaff would be to pur- 
chase a fair manor,' p 173 (1-TM)) 

1 lhli collection is in fho quarto volume*, 
and 1ms become scarce The length has been 
doubled by an injudicious proceeding of tho 
editor, m printing the original orthography and 
abbreviations of the letters on each left band 
page, and a more legible modem form on the 
nght As orthographv is of little importance, 
and abbreviations of none at all, it would base 
been suflicient to have given a single specimen* 
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-of concealment: ami Ovid is once men- 
tioned as a book to be sent from one to 
another. 1 It appears highly probable, tlmt 
such a senes of letters, with so much \ivn- 
city and pcitmcnce. would not have been 
written by imv family of English gentry in 
the icign of Richard It,, and much less 
before. It is hard to judge from a single 
case: but the letter of Duly Pelham, 
quoted in the first chapter, is ungrammati- 
cal and unintelligible. The seed, therefore, 
was now mindly germinating beneath the 
ground; and thus we may peiccive that 
the publication of books is not the sole test 
of the intellectual advance of a people, I 
may nd<l, that although the middle of the 
fifteenth century was the period in which 
the fewest books were written, a greater 
number, in the opinion of experienced 
judges, were transcribed in that than in 
any former age. 

42. It may be observed here, with rc* 

low condition forcnce to the state of learn- 

rfrcbUcU* ing generally in England 
" rsrir ** down to the age immedi- 
ately preceding the Reformation, that 
Iceland, in the fourth volume of his Collec- 
tanea. 1ms gieen several lists of bookaiu 
colleges and monasteries which do not by 
any means warn nut the supporition of a 
tolerable acquaintance with ancient litera- 
tuie. We find, hovrover, some of the 
recent translations made in Italy fiom 
tirade mi tl ioi«. The clergy* in fact, wcic 
now retrograding, while the laity were 
n chancing; and when this was the case, the 
ascendency of the funner was near its end. 

43. I have said that there was not a new 

book mitten witliin these 
*°* t3r * ten year?. In the days of 
our fathers, it would have bccu necessary 
at least to mention as n forgeiy the cele- 
brated poms attributed to Thomas Rowley, 
dhit, prolmbly, no one person living belie\ cb 
in their authenf icity ; nor should I have 
alluded to so palpable a fabrication at all, 
but for the curious circumstance that a 
*veiy similar trial of literaiy credulity has 
not long since been essayed in France. A 
gentleman of the name of Survillo published 
a collection of poems alleged to have 
been written by Clotilde dc Surville, a 

1 w As loOrid do Aito Amandl, I rhall send 
him >ou next week, for I have him not now 
i-eaty.” iv. 175. This was between 1JC3 and 
■MC&, according to the editor. We do not know 
positively of any edition of Orid do Arte Aman- 
dl eo early ; but Zell of Cologne is supposed to 
base printed one before 1470, as has been men- 
tioned above. Whether the book to be sent 
were in print, or manuscript, mustbe loft to the 
sagacity of critics. 


poet ess of the fifteenth ccntui y. The muse 
of the Aideche warbled her ciotnae da 
notes dm ing a longer life Surviile. 
than the monk of Bribtow; and having sung 
the xelief of Orleans by the Maid of -Vic in 
1429, lhcd to poui lier s\vnn-like chant on 
the battle of Fomorn m 1495. Love, hovv- 
e\er, as much a& %var, is her theme ; and it 
was a remarkable felicity that sIiq rendered 
an ode of her prototype Sappho into Fiench 
verse, many years before any one else in 
France could have seen it. But lmring, 
like Rowley, anticipated too much the stylo 
mul sentiments of a later period, she lias, 
like Jam, fallen into the numerous lanks 
of the dead who never wcic alive. 1 


Shot. IV. 3471-1480. 

The mmc Subject# continued — Lorenzo dd 
Mtd i ci— Physical Control ce$i!— Mathe- 
matical Sciences. 

4i. Thebooksprintcd in Italy during these 
ten years amount, according Number of 
to Panzer, to 3297; of which books printed 
231 are editions of ancient iaXtaIy * 
classical authors. Books without date aic 
of course not included ; and the list must 
slot be reckoned complete to othcis. 

45. A press was established at Floienco 
by Lorenzo, in which Ccnmui, a goldsmith, 
was employed; the first printer, except 
Cavtonnnd Jenson, who was not a Gw man. 
Yiigil was published in 1471. Several 
other Italian cities begun to print in tins 
period. The first edition of Dante issued 
fiom Folignoin 1472; it has been impro- 
bably, ns well as eironeonriy, rcfcired to 
Mentz. Be tint ch had been published in 

i Auguis, llecueil des Po6tc*s %ol tl» Biogr. 
Uuiv., Sun file. VlUcmain, Cours de Litt&ra* 
tme, sol. II. SIsmondi, Hist, dcs Francois, nil, 
503 The forgery Js by no means so gross as 
that of Chattel ton; but, as M. SisinomU says, 
,r We have only to comiwrc ClotUde with th*» 
Duke of Orleans, or Villon.*' The following 
lines, quoted by him, will ghe the reader a fair 
specimen 

Sulvons Tarnour, tel cn feoit 1c danger ; 

Cy nous attend sur Ills charmani dc mousse. 

A dcs rigucurs ; qui loudiott s’en longer i 
Qui (memo alors que tout deslr sYmousse) 

Au prlx fatal do no plus j songcr? 

Bcgne sur mol, cher tyran, dont les armes 
Kb iuc saurolent poitcr coups trop puissans 1 
Pont mbporgner nbn crois one a lues Jannes ; 
Kant de plaislr, tant plus nuront de charmea 
Tes dm da atgus, que scront plus culsans 

It has been justly remarked, that the extracts 
from Clotllde fu the RccucU dcs Anclens Voh tea 
occupy too much space, while the genuine 
writers of the fifteenth century appear In very 
scanty specimens. 
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1470, and Boccaco in 1471. They w ere re- 
printed several timos before tho clo»e of 

tb 40 dl Itoone had attempted to cast Grech 
lint creek types in sufficient nnmbcr 
printed for an entire book ; though 
n few occnr in the early publications l>y 
Sn-eynlicim and rannarto ; l ■wlnle in those 
printed afterwards at Venice, Greek words 
are inserted by the pen ; till, in 1476, Zaro 
of Milan had the honour of giving tho Greek 
grammar of Constantino Lascaris to tho 
world. 2 This was followed in 14S0 by 
Craston’s lexicon, a very imperfect vocabu- 
lary; but which for many years continued 
to be tho only assistance of tho kind to 
winch a student could hai c recourse. The 
author was on Italian. 

47, Ancient learning is to ho divided into 
study ol two great departments ; tho 


possessed a eerie" of medals, and oven wrote 
a treatise in correcting the com 

mon orthography «< **» ™ «*• * * h * 
authority of inscriptions and corns The 
love of collection' 1 increased from tins time; 
the Medici and other rid. patrons of letter* 
spared no expei'* 0 ' ,l accumulating these 
treasures of the antiquary Cirincus of 
Ancona, about 1440, travelled into Uio J.-ist 
in order to copy inscriptions ; hut he was 
naturally exposed deceive lurowlf uwl tc* 
be deceived ; nof h«» im escaped the mis- 
plcion of iinpasturo, or nt least of excessive 
credulity. 1 

48. Tho first v*ho madeM* rt^rtwelica of 
this kind collrctivoly known vtcr'+s on 
to tho world, Thmfo 
Ilftuo, or HaviP B’wwrto.— for tho narorw 
nio v ho found 111 11 iliffiicut order, hut 


o t more correctly iA the -—secretary lo 

antiquities knowledge o! wlmfc is con- jltugemoTY., wmwwsi. 

famed m the works of Greek and Roman long residence nt Rome inspired him with 

the desire, and pvc him the opiiortimity, 


authors, and that of tlic maUrid, if I may j 
use the “word, winch has been preserved m 
a bodily shape, and is sometimes known by | 
the name of antiquities. Suclinrebuildmgs, 
monuments, inscriptions, coins, medals, 
\ases, instruments, which by gradual ac- 
cumulation have tlirown a powerful light 
upon ancient history’ and literature The 
abundant riches of Italy in theso remains 
could not be overlooked as soon as the 
Bpint of admiration for all that was Roman 
began to be kindled. Petrarch himself 
fonned a little collection of coins ; and Ins 
contemporary Pastrengo was the first who 
copied inscriptions ; but in. the early part 
of the fifteenth century, her scholars and 
her patrons of letters began to collect the 
scattered relics, which almost every region 
presented to them. 3 Niccolo Niccoll, ac- 
cording to the funeral oration of Poggio, 

1 Greek types first appear in a treatise ot 
Jerome, printed at Rome in HU3. Jleeren, 
from Pander 

2 Lascaris Grammatica Grseca, Medtohiri cx 
recognitions Bemetni Cretensis per Dionyhium 
Paravisinum, 4to The characters in thU rate 
volume are elegantandof a moderate size, The 
eathest specimens of Greek printing consist of 
detadied passages and citations, found in a very 
few of the first printed copies of Latm author* 
such as tlie Lactontiua ot 1405, the Aulus Gel* 
lius and Apuleius of Sweynbciro and Tannartz, 
mo, and some works of Bessanon about the 
^ me time In all these it » remarkable that 
the Greek typography is legibly and creditably 

the Greek l ^«ced into 
the OiJjcIa et Paradoxa of Cicero, Milan, 1474 
by Zarot, is so deformed as to be scarceh legible* 
I am indebted for the whole of this note to Gres, 
nell s Early Parisian Greek Press i l 

1 Tuuboschi , volB - v. aud vi. Andrfc, 190, 


of describing her im jovial ruins In n 
woik, dedicated lo KugcnhiH IV., whodmil 
m 1417, hut not printed till 147J, entitled, 
Uomre In-taurut^ W>n trc% lie describes 
examines, and explain* hy tho te*timoiui- 
of anciuit author, tho iiu melons mmm* 
meats of Rome, ht another, Rcmv Tri- 
nmphantis Ubri decern, printed about 1472. 
he treats of tho government, laws, leligion, 
ceremonies, military discipline, nnd other 
antiquities of the iepubhc. A third work* 
compiled nt the * cqncst of Alfonso, king of 
Naples, and printed in 1171, called Italia 
fllustrata, contains a description of nil 
Italy, divided into its ancient fourtmi re- 
gions, Though Riondo Ha\ io uo5 almost 
tho first to hexv bis way into the rock, 
which should c$u*c Ids memory lo bo ie- 
spooled, it has naturally happened, that* 
his works being imperfect and faulty, in 
comparison with tho^e of tho great anti- 
quaries of the mv teen th century, they have 
not found a place in the collection of 
Gneuus, and ore baldly remembered by 
name. 8 

1 Tirabchcln AmlrcsAx, 1IW* Clriaco has not 
wanted advocates ; some of tho inscriptions ho 
was accused of lining forged ha>e turned out to 
be authentic ; a«A it is presumed in bis favour, 
that others which do not appear may ha\o per- 
ished since his time. Biogr. Utriv., Cyritvque 

\ Oao tliat rests on his authority is that which J* 
supposed to record the persecution of the Chris- 
tians in Spain under Jfcro See Lardncr’s 
Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, voL i.,who, 
though by no means a credulous critic, inclines 
to Its genuineness 

2 Zeno, El^sertarioni Vosdanc, 1. £2fl. 

3 A stqMirioi tteatiBo ot the same age on tho 
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‘19, In Gcimauy and tlic Low Countries 
rcU!c\tloti8ln tho art of printing began to 
Germany. bo c\crcised at Deventer, 
UtTcebt, Louvain, Basle, Ulra, anti other 
places, and in Hungary nt Buda. We find, 
however, very few ancient writers ; the 
whole list of what can pass f° r classics 
being about thirteen. One or tw o editions 
-of parts of Aristotle in Latin, from trans- 
lations lately made in Italy, may be added. 
Yet it vaa not the length of manuscripts 
that discouraged the German printers ; for 
besides their editions of the Scriptures, 
Mentelm of Strasburg published, in 1473, 
the great encyclopaedia of Vincent of 
Beauvais, in ten volumes folio, generally 
bound in four ; and, m 1474, a cranial 
work of Bercliorius, or Bcrcbocur, in three 
other folios. The contrast between these 
labours and those of his Italian contem- 
poraries is very striking. 

30. Homs and Sallust were printed at 
Baris early in tins decade, 
[in ranee aw j twelve more classical 
•authors at the same place before its ter- 
mination. An edition of Cicero ml Keren - 
nium appeared at Angers in 1476, and one 
of Horace at Caen, m 1480. The pi css of 
Lyons also sent forth several works, but 
none of them classical. It 1ms been said 
by Trench writcis, that the first book 
printed in their language is Lo Jardm de 
Devotion, by Oolard Mansion of Bruges, m 
1473 Tins date has been questioned in 
Englaud ; but it is of the less irapoi tancc, 
ns we have already seen that Carton’s 
Bccueil dcs Histoires de Troyclms the dear 
prioi ity. Le Roman de Baudoum comic de 
riandres, Lyon, 1474, seems to bo the earliest 
French book pi inted in France. In 1 176, Lcs 
Grands Chroniques de St. Dems, an import- 
ant and bulky v olumc, appeared at Paris. 
51. We come now to our own Cnvton, 
ittEnsUaa.ty who finished a translation 
Caxtoa ‘ into English of lus Rcciteil 
dcs Histoires de Troyc, by order of Mar- 
garet, duchess of Burgundy, nt Cologne, in 
September 1471. It was probably printed 
tliero the next year. 1 But soon afterwards 

antiquities of the Homan cltj is hj Bernard 
llucUlai (de Urbe Roma, in Her, ltd. fecrip 
Florcnt, vol ii ) But it was not published be 
fore the cdghiccnth century. Rucdlai wrote 
some historical w orka In a v crj good Latin atj le, 
and was distinguished also in the political re. 
volutions of llorencc After the death of 
Lorenzo, lie became the protector of the Flor- 
entine academy, for the members of which ho 
built a palace with gardens Carniani,iii 143 
Biogr. Vniv , Kucelhl. 

1 Tills book at the Duke of Jloxbmgh*s famous 
sale brought 10GQ?, 


ho came to England with the instillments 
of Ins art ; and in 1471, his Game of Chess, 
a slight and short performance, is supposed 
to have been the first specimen of English 
typography, 1 In almost every jear from 
this time to his death m 1463, Caxton con- 
tinued to publish those volumes which are 
the delight of our collectors The earliest 
of his editions bearing a date m Englnnd, 
is the 11 Dictcs and Sayings,'* a translation 
by Lord Rivers fiom a Latin compilation, 
and published in 1177. In a literary his- 
tory it should be observed, tlmt the Caxton 
publications mo more adapted to the 
general than the learned readei, and indi- 
cate, upon the whole, but a low state of 
knowledge in England. A Latin transla- 
tion, however, of Aristotle’s ethics was 
printed at Oxford in 1479. 

32, The fit rt book punted in Spain was 
on the very subject w c might 
expect to precede all other*, 10 Spala 
the Conception of tho Vngiii It should 
ho a vciy cunous volume, being a poetical 
contest, on tlmt sublime theme, by thirty 
six poets, four of whom had written m 
Spanish, one m Italian, and the lest in 
Proxcnpal or Vnlcncinn It appeared at 
Valencia in 147 k A little hook on gram- 
mai followed in 1175, and Sallust was 
printed the same j ear In that } cai pi rat- 
ing was also mtioduccd at Barcelona and 
Saragossa, in 1476 at Seville, m 14S0 at 
Salamanca and Buigos. 

53. A translation of the Bible by Malcibi, 
a Venetian, was published Translations of 
in 1471, and two other edi- Scripture 
tions of that, oi a difTcicnt verMon, the 
samo >ear. Eleven editions are enu- 
merated by Pan/cr in the fifteenth cen- 
tra y. Tli e G ermnn 1 1 anslation has already 
been mentioned; it was several times re- 
printed in tins decade ; one m Dutch ap- 
peared in 1477, one in the Valencian lan- 
guage, at that city, in 1178;- the New 

3 The Expositio <?ancH Hieronymi, of which 
a copy, in tho public library at Cambridge, 
bears the date of Oxford 14GS on the title page, 
Is now generally gtv tn up It has been success 
fully contended b) Middleton, and latelj by 
Mr. Singer, that this date should be 147b , the 
numeral letter x having been casually omitted 
Several similar Instances occur, In which a pre 
tended early hook has not stood the keen cv e of 
criticism: as the Decor PucHintm ascribed to 
Nicolas Jenson of Venice in 1101, for which we 
should read 1471 » a cosmography of rtolcmj 
with the date of libl ; a book appearing to have 
been printed at Tours m 1407, Ac 

S This edition was suppressed or destroyed ; 
no copy is known to exist; but there is pre 
sen ed a final leaf contouring the names of the 
translator and printer. M'Cnes Reformation 
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Testament was punted m Bohemian, U7»> 
and in French, 1177 ; the earliest French 
translation o£ the Old Testament seemsto 
be about the same date. The reader will 
o£ course undcistand, that all these trans- 
l&tto w tire made from tlic Vulgate Latin. 
It may naturally seem remarkable, tUa 
not only at tins period, but down to m 
Information, no attempt ws made to ren- 
der any part of the Scriptures public m 
English. But, in fact, the ground was 
thought too dangerous by those xn pow. 
Tiie translation of IVacliffo had taught the 
people some comparisons between the 
worldly condition of the first preachers of 
Christianity and their succcssois, as well 
as some other contrasts, which it uas more 
expedient to avoid. Long hefoio tho iu- 
mention of punting it was enacted, m!40S, 
by a constitution of Archbishop Arundel, 
in convocation, that no one should there- 
after “twnsldtc any text of Holy Scrip- 
ture into English, by way of a book, or 
little book or tract ; and that no book 
should he read that was composed lately in 
the time of John TVieli/Ee, or since his 
death.’’ Scarcely any of Oaxton’s publica- 
tions aio of a religious nabatc. 

54. It would have been rhauge if Spam, 
nevwai of utera- placed on the gemal shores 
turo in Spain G f the Mediterranean, and 
intimately connected through the Auigon- 
csc Icings w ith Italy, had not received some 
light from that which began to shme so 
brightly. Hei pi ogress, hem over, in lefcteis 
was but slow. Xot but that several in- 
diridualsarcnanied by compile! & of literary 
biography m the first part of the fifteenth 
centmy, as well as earlier, who are re- 
puted to lia \e possessed a knowledge of 
languages, and to have stood at least far 
above then contemporaries. Alfonsus 
Tostatus passes for tho most considerable j 
his writings are chiefly theological, but 
Andres praises Ins commentary on the 
Chronicle of Eusebius, at least as a bold 
essay.i He contends that learning was not 
deficient in Spam dunng the fifteenth cen- 
tury, though admitting that the rapid im- 
provements made at its close, and about 
the beginning of the next age, were due to 
Lebrixo’s public instructions at Seville end 
Salamanca. Several translations were 
Jnadc fiom Latm authors into Spanish 
which, however, is not of itself any gioat 
proof of Peninsular learning. The men to 
whom Spain clnefiy owes the advancement 

in Spain, p U& An<U& Bayafxix. I5i\ that 
tills t translation was made early in the fifteenth 
century* uitli the approbation 0 | 

* u J51, * 


of useful learning, and who should no, be- 
def lauded of thoir glory, woic Anas Bar- 
bosa, a scholar of Polithm, and tho more 
renowned, though not more learned or 
more early propagator of Grecian lifcoiatuie, 
Antonio of Lebrisa, whose uan\c \m latiu 
iscd into Nebrisscnsis by which he is com- 
monly known. Of Alias, who unaccount- 
ably has no place in tho Biogtuphio 
thiivcrbcllc, Kicolas Antonio gives a very 
high character. 1 He taught tho Check 
language at Salamanca probably about this 
time. But lm 'writings are not at nil 
numerous. Bor Lobnxa, instead of com- 
piling fiom other sources, I shall transcribe 
what Dr. M‘Onc lias said with his nvwal 
perspicuous brevity. 

55. “Lcbrm, usually styled ScbrisMm* 
sis, became to Spain what Characttrof 
Valla was to Italy, Erasmus tobrlxSi ' 
to Germany, or Budncus to France. After 
a residence of ten year* in Italy, during 
which he had stoicd Ins mind with various , 
kinds of Imowledgo, ho ictunied home, in 
1473, by tho advice of tho younger Phil- 
clplms and Hormohuis Baibanft, with the 
mcut of promoting classical litciatme in 
liis native country. Hitherto the icvival 
of letters in Spain was confined to n few 
inquisitive individuals, and lmd not reached 
the schools and umvei juries, whoso teachers 
continued to teach a barbarous jargon under 
the name of Latin, into which they initiated 
the youth by means of a unto \vsten; of 
grammar, rendered unintelligible, in M>nje 
instances, by a piepostcious inter mix tme 
j of the most abstruse questions in meta- 
physics. By the leetnu's which ho read in 
the universities of Seville, Salamanca, and 
Alcala, and by the institutes which he 
published on Onstilian, Latin, Gieok, and 
Hebrew grammar, Lohiixa contributed in 
ft wonderful degico to expel barbarism 
fiom the scats of education, and to diffuse 
a taste for elegnnt and useful htmlies 
among his countrymen. His improve- 
ments weic warmly opposed by tho monks, 
nho had engrossed tho dit of teaching, 

1 In quo Antonium Jvebnsscnsem socium 
babuH, qui ia?»e/i qufcqmd usqunm Gnecarum 
liteiurum apud Uigptmos csset, ah imo ArU 
ciruiuds^e in pnefatione syarum Introductionum 
Gnunmatlcarum ingemio aflinnaiit. Ifia duo* 
bu*i tunpttstiiaum ill ml gymnasium, indeque 
HispanU tota debet barbaric!, qu.o longo apud 
uop befiorura doniinatu in immon&ura crevcrat, 
extirpatiouem, bonanttuqnc omnium disciplin- 
arum clmtia 1 ?. Quas Arias nos tor ex antiquita- 
hs penu per vicennimn integrum auditoribu* 
suis hTga et iocuplcte vcua cammumcavit, in 
poetica facilitate Grcecanicaquu dactiinu Kobrh* 

| sense mellor, a quo tamcn Invaria multiplies que 
1 doctrina nupwabatur Bibl. V e tn*. 
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ami who, tumble to hear the light them 
selves, wished to prevent nil otheis from 
seeing it; but, enjoying the support of 
persons of high authority, he disiegarded 
their selfish and ignorant outcries. Lcbrixa 
continued to an advanced ngc to support the 
literary reputation of hi* native country / 1 1 
r*fi. This was the brilliant lura of Flor- 
Xtbrajyof once, under the supremacy 

Lwroto 0 f Lorenzo de 1 Medici. The 

reader i* probably w*ell acquainted with 
thin eminent character, by means of a 
work of extensive and merited reputation. 
The Launmtian library, still consisting 
wholly of manuscripts, though formed by 
Cosmo, and enlarged by his son Pietro, 
owed not only its name, but an ample in- 
crease of its treasures, to Loicnzo, who 
Mvopt the monasteries of Greece through 
his learned agent, John lascaris. With 
that true love of letters which scorns the 
monopolising spirit of possession. Lorenzo 
permitted his manuscripts to be freely 
copied for the use of other juris of Europe. 
*17. It wnc nn important labour of the 
classics learned at Florence to ror- 
wrrccted&nd rcct, as well as elucidate, 
explained. t|, e 0 f t], c j r ninml . 

script*, wiitfcen generally by ignorant and 
careless monks, or trading copyists (though 
tho latter proKably had not much concern 
with ancient writers), and become almost 
wholly unintelligible through the blunders 
of these transcribers.- Landino, Mcnria, 
Cablet ino, and Folitian were the most in- 
defatigable in this liuc of criticism during 
the age of Lorenzo. Before tho use of 
printing fixed the text of a whole edition 
— one of the mo->t important of its conse- 
quences— the critical amendments of these 
scholars could only bo made useful through 
their oral lectures. And these appear fre- 
quently to have been the foundation of the 
valuable, though rather prolix, commen- 
taries wo find in tho old editions. Thus 
those of Landino accompany many editions 
of Hoiacc nml Virgil, forming, in some 
measure, the basis of all interpretative 
annotations on those poet**, Landino iu 
these seldom touches on verbal criticism ; 
but hia explanations display a considerable 
i each of knowledge. They arc founded, ns 
Ileeren is convinced, on his lectures, and 
consequently give us some notion of tho 
l M'Crio’s Ilist. of Boformatioii Jn Spain, p. 
Cl. It U probable that X/cbrlxa'a evertlonn were 
not a cry effectual in the present riccczminm, 
nor perhaps in the ne^t, but his Institutloues 
Grammatics, a very scarce, book were printed 
at Seville in im. 

SMcincrs, Verjlclch. der Sitten, ill. 103. 
Heeren, p. 203. > 


tone of instruction. In explaining the 
poets, two methods were pursued, the 
grammatical and the moral, tho latter of 
winch consisted in resolving the whole 
ficn^o into allegory. Dante had given 
credit to a doctrine, orthodox in this age. 
and long afterwards, that every great 
poem must have a hidden meaning. 1 

58. The notes of Caldorino, a scholar of 
high fnme, but infected with Character of 
tho common rice of arro- borenzo. 
gance, arc found with those of Laudiuo in 
the early editions of Virgil and Horace. 
Begio commented upon Ovid, Omnibonus 
Lconiccnua upon Lucan, both these upon 
Quintilian, many upon Cicero. 2 It may he 
observed, for tho sake of chronological ex- 
actness, that these labours arc by no means 
confined, even principally, to this decennial 
period. They are mentioned in connection 
with tho name of Lorenzo do’ Medici, 
whose influence over literature extended 
from 1470 to his death in 1102, Nor was 
mere philology the sole, or the leading, 
pursuit to which so truly noble a mind 
accorded its encouragement. He sought 
in ancient learning something more ele- 
vated than the narrow, though necessary, 
researches of criticism. In a villa over- 
hanging the towers of Florence, 6n tho 
steep slope of that lofty hill crowned by 
tho mother city, the ancient Ficsole, m 
gaidens winch Tally might have envied, 
with Ficino, Landino, and Folitian at Ins 
side, ho delighted his hours of leisure with 
tho beautiful visions of Platonic philosojdiy, 
for which tho summer stillness of an Italian 
sky appeals the most congenial accompani- 
ment. 

f>D. Never could tho sympathies of the 
soul with oufcw'ai d nature be prospect from his 
more finely touched ; never villa atFicsolc. 
could more striking suggestions bo pre- 
sented to the philosopher and the states- 
man. Florence lay beneath them ; not 
with all the magnificence that the latei 
Medici liavo given her, but, thanks to the 
piety of former times, presenting .almost 
as varied an outline to the sky. One man, 
the wonder of Cosmo’s age, Brunelleschi, 
had crowned tho beautiful city with the 
vast dome of its cathedral j a structuie un- 
thought of in Italy before, and larely since 
surpassed. It seemed, amidst clustering 
towers of inferior churches, an emblem of 
tho Catholic hierarchy under its supremo 
head; like Pvomo itself, imposing, un- 
broken, unchangeable, radiating in equal 
expansion to every pai t of the earth, and 

i ITeeren, pp. 211, 287. 

e Id. 207. 
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directing its convergent curves to heaven. 
Bound tins were numtocd. ftt 'vn^mt 
heigh ts, the Baptistery, with its gates 
worthy of Paradise ; tho taU md noldy 
decorated hclfry of Giotto*, 
the Carmine, with the frescos of M">' 
those of Santa Maria Novella, beautiful n» 
a bride, of tola Croce, second only m 
magnificence to the cathedral, ana or St. 
Mark; the San Shinto, another great 
monument of the genius of BmncHesdn; 
the numerous convents that rose within 
the walls of Florence, or were scattered 
Immediately about them. From these the 
eye might ton to the trophies of » re- 
publican government that was rapidly giv- 
ing my before the citiren-princo who now 
surveyed them; the Palazzo Y cccluo, in 
which the signiory of Florence held their 
councils, laised by the Gnclf aristocracy, 
the exclusive, but not tyrannous faction 
that long swayed the city ; or tho new 
and unfinished palace which Brunelleschi 
had designed for one of the Pitt! family, 
before they fell, as others had already 
done, in the fruitless struggle against the 
house of Medici ; itself destined to become 
the abode of the victorious race, and to 
perpetuate, by retaining its name, the re- 
volutions that had raised them to power, 
CO. The prospect, from an delation, of a 
great city in its silence, is one of the most 
impressive, as well as beautiful, wo ever 
behold. But far more must it have hi ought 
home thoughts of seriousness to the mind 
of one who, by the force of events, and the 
generous ambition of his family, and his 
own, was involved in the dangerous neces- 
sity of governing without the right, and, 
as far as might be, without the semblance 
of power; one who knew the vindictive 
and unscrupulous hostility which, at home 
and abioad, ho had to encounter. If 
thoughts like these could bring a cloud 
over the blow of Lorenzo, unfit for the 
object he sought in that retreat, ho might 
restore its serenity by other scones which 
his garden commanded. Moimtons bright 
with various hues, and clothed with wood 
bounded the horizon, on most rides* 
at no great distance; but embosomed in 
these were other villas ana domains of his 
own; while the level country boTo witness 
to his agricultural improvements, tho clas- 
sic diversion of a stetoman’s carca. Tim 
same curious spirit which led him to fill his 
gMkn at t CareggiTritU exotic flowers of 
tho cast, first instance of a botanical 

jratori? “ « Ur ° pe ’ had uhodviced a new 
anaaf fwm t)iC «m«s regions. Herds of 
buffaloes, *mce naturalised in Italy, whoso 


dingy hide, bent neck, curved horns, and 
lowering aspect, contrasted with the grey- 
ish hwc tend fall mild eye of the Tuscan 
oxen, pastured in the valley, down which 
the yellow Amo steals silently through ite 
long reaches to the sea. 1 

61. The Platonic academy, which Comijo 

had planned, came to ma t it- Platonic 

rity under Lorenzo. Tho 
academicians were divided into tin** 
classes the patrons (mecennti), includ- 
ing the Medici; the hearers {ascoltntmi, 
probably from the Greek word ds/merrm) ; 
and tho nouces, or dhciples, formed of 
young aspirants to philosophy. Fufuo 
presided osei the whole. Their great 
festival was the 23th of November, being 
the anniversary a! tho birth and death of 
Plato. Much of ttWrd wybtfcfam, much 
of fmolon^aiid mbcluevou* htipmtition, 
wu* mmgied with their peculations, 5 

62. Tho Disputationc* Camaldtrten fc o of 
Lanrimo were published dur- 

ing this period, though, per- Cawaldulmrscf 
imps written a little sooner, Lwiloe 
They belong to a cbm prominent in the 

1 Tbli.1 Pa *uU*o lontw inulHafor Jn imlro, 

Emu suhurbano Medtcuro, qua mom sacur 
urbem 

Mreonhm, loogtync vplumlnadrplch Ami ; 
Qua bonus hcnpUtuin. feUx phctdimque qtib 
ctem 

Iudulget Laurens 

PoUtuini CiiUi'om, 

And let us from tiro top of Pinole, 

Whence ttahieo** yh« by night otrcnwl 
Tiro phase* ot the moon, look round Mow 
On A mo's \ ale> w here the do\ c coloured 'h t?r 
Is pltrorblng up ami down among the One*, 
While niaftj a catetaM note h nun; aloud, 
niHng the air with iraectncM— and on tht'e, 
Beautiful Florence, all within thy walfo 
Thy gro> ex nncl gardens, pinnacles and towers, 
Brawn to our feet. 

Itls hardly necevaiy to «-jy that these lines 
are taken from mj friend Mr. Poem's Italy, a 
poem foil of moml and itacripltvo avreetne^, 
and written In the chvdencd tone of fine tnrie. 
With respect to the buff&l oei, I I.aie no other 
authority than these lines of Poltti&n, in Ids 
poem of Ainhm, on the farm of Lorenzo at 
Fogglo Ca>m» 

Atque alb »• ajgris mlssura, quU crctiat? ob 
Indis, 

Lutulnai Insuetos unrnmtum dhcolor herlnr. 
Bui I must own, thnt Bnffon tells us, though 
without quoting: any authority, that the buffalo 
w as Introduced info ftafy ns c&rly ns the seventh 
century. I did not take the trouble o! consult- 
ing AJdrovandus, who would porha|*s have con- 
firmed him— especially as J have a better opinion 
ot my readers than to suppose they would care 
about the matter. 
i 5 Eoscec Comlanl. 
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literature of Italy in tills and tUe succeed- 
ing century; disquisitions on philosophy in 
the form of dialogue, with more solicitude 
to present a graceful delineation of virtue, 
and to kindle a generous sympathy for 
moral beauty, than to explore the laby- 
rinths of theory, or even to lay down clear 
and distinct principles of ethics. The writ- 
ings of Plato and Cicero, in this manner, 
had shown a track, in which their idola- 
ters, with distant and hesitating steps, and 
more of reverence than emulation, de- 
lighted to tread. These Disputatious of 
Landino, in which, according to the beauti- 
ful patterns of ancient dialogue, the most 
honoured names of the age appear— Lorenzo 
and his brother Julian ; Alberti, whose al- 
most universal genius is now best known 
by liis arclutecturo ; Ficiuo, and Landino 
himself — turn upon a comparison between 
the active and contemplative life of man, 
to the latter of winch it seems designed to 
give the advantage, and ore saturated with 
the thoughtful spirit of Platonism.* 

63. Landino was not, by any means, 

Philosophical the first who lmd tried the 
dialogue# theories of ancient pliilo- 
sopliy tlirough the feigned warfare of 
dialoguo. Valla, intrepid and fond of 
-paradox, had vindicated the Epicurean 
ethics from the calumnious or exaggerated 
•censure frequently dhrown upon them, 
contrasting the true methods by which 
pleasure should be sought with the gross 
notions of the vulgar. Several other writ- 
ings of the same description, cither in 
dialoguo or regular dissertation, belong to 
the fifteenth century, though not always 
published go early, such as Franciscos Bar- 
hams, Dc Re Uxoria, 2 Platina, Do Falso 
et Ycro Bono, the Vita Chile of Palmicri, 
the moral treatises of Poggio, Alberti, Pon- 
tano, and Mattco Rosso, concerning some 
•of which little more than the names arc to 
be learned from literary history, and which 
it would not, perhaps, he worth while to 

i Confirm! ami Itoscoe have given this account 
of the Disputation es Cantaldulenses, I have no 
direct acquaintance with the book 

This, which lias been already mentioned, 
may bo considered as much the earliest, haring 
been published about 1417. Shepherd's Poggio 
* 3. Barhatovas a noble Venetian, who had 
learned Latin under Gasparin of Barriza IIe\s as 
afterwards chiefly employed in public life. This 
treatise Do Ko Uxoria, of which some account 
may bo found in Comiani (U. 137) mado a con- 
siderablo impression at that early time. Corni- 
ani thinks it the only work of moral philosophy 
m the fifteenth century, which is not a servile 
copy of some ancient system. The more cele- 
brated Hermolnus was grandson of this Brands 
'Barbaras, 


mention, except as collectively indicating 
a predilection for this style, which the 
Italians long continued to displny. 1 

04. Some of these related to general 
criticism, or to that of single Paulas 

authors. My knowledge of Corteaius. 
them is chiefly limited to the dialoguo of 
Paulus Corfcesius, Dc Hominibus Doctis, 
written, I conceive, about 1400 ; no un- 
successful imitation of Cicero, De Claris 
Oratoribus, from whiok indeed modern 
Latin writers have always been accustomed 
to collect the discriminating phrases of 
criticism. Cortcsius, who was young at 
the time of waiting this dialogue, uses an 
elegant, if not always a correct Latinity ; 
characterising agreeably, and with apparent 
taste, the authors of the fifteenth century. 
It maybe read in conjunction with the Cicc- 
ronianus of Erasmus, who, with no know- 
ledge, perhaps, of Cortesius 1ms gone over 
the same ground in rathex inferior language. 

63. It was about the beginning of this 
decade that a few' Germans Schools in 

and Netherlander, trained Germany, 

in the college of Deventer, or that of 
Zwoll, or of St. Edward’s near Groningen, 
were roused to acquire that extensive 
knowledge of the ancient languages which 
Italy ns yet exclusively possessed. Their 
names should never be omitted in any re- 
membrance of tho revival of letters ; for 
great was their influence upon the subse- 
quent times. Vessel of Groningen, ono 
of those who contributed most steadily 
towards tlic purification of religion, and to 
whom tho Greek and Hebrew' languages 
are said, but probably on no solid grounds, 
to have been known, may be reckoned in 
this class. But othexs w'ero more directly 
engaged in the advancement of literature, 
Thxco schools, from w’lrich issued the most 
conspicuous ornaments of the next genera- 
tion, rose under mastexs, learned for that 
time; and zealous in the good cause of 
instruction. Alexander Hcgius became, 
about 1473, rector of that at Deventer, 
whoic Erasmus received his early educa- 
tion. 2 IJegius was not wholly ignorant of 

1 Corntonl Is much fuller than Tiraboscbl on 
these treatises. Roscoe seems to have read tho 
ethical writing of Mattco Bosso(Lifoof LeoX., 
c. xx.), but hrmlly adverts to any ol the rest I 
have named. Some of thorn aro very scarce. 

2 Heeren, p. 1-19, says that Ilcgius began to 
preside o\or tho school of Deventer in 1480 ; but 
I think tlic date in tbo text is xnoro probable, 
os Erasmus left it at the age of fourteen, ami 
; was certainly bora In 1405. Though ITeglus is 
; said to haw known but little Greek, I find In 
j Panzer the title of a book by him, printed at 
I Deventer in 1501, De U till tatc Lingua Grfecnj. 
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VO 

Greek, and imparted the rntaents of it 
to Uis illustrious pul'd- 1 am inclined to 
aitnbo tlic publication of averj-raroaud 
curious book, the first endeavour o pnn 
Greek on tins side of the Alps, to no otter 
person tfinn Hegius. 1 J>nngehexS 

founded, not perhaps before 1480, a still 
woiedistinguisbcA seminary atSohelstadt 
in Alsace. Heio the.luirunanes of Gci- 
many in a woic advanced stage of learning, 
Conrad Celtcs> Hebei, Rbcu&wtt&, vvim- 

Tltc life of Hegfus in jUelcbior Adam is in* 
t eieatmg* Primus Inc m Belglo Hteras excitant , 
says Box ins, in Daveniria Illustrate p, W\ 
Mibi, sajs Erasmus, admodum mlliuc jmero 
tontigit uti pnuceptoro hujus discipulo Alex- 
andre Hcgio Wtttphivlo, qui Iudum abquando 
celebrem oppidi Daventricnsis moderabalur, m 
quo nos otim admodum puen utnusque Unguw 
prinia dldicinms elementa. Adag. Cbil 1, cent, 
iw .!£>, In another place he says of Hegiua, no 
luc quidem Grascorum Uteramm onrnino ignores 
cat. Epist. 411, in Appcndico. Erasmus left 
Rov enter at the age of fourteen ; consequent^ 
in 1179 or USO, as he tells us in an epistle, dated 
17tli Apt. 1519 

i This \erv rare book, unnoticed by most 
bibliographers, 53 of some importance in the 
liititoij of literature. It is a small quarto 
trait, entitled, Conjugations verborum Gtrcctt*, 
Daxcutiui noxnter extremo labare efc im 
presw. .Vo date or printer’s name appears, 
A cop} U in the Entail Mnseum, ami an- 
other fu Cord Spencer’s library. It contains 
nothing but the word tvtttco in all its voices 
ami tenses, lutli Latin explanations in Gothic 
letter The Greek type3 arc very rude, and 
the characters sometimes misplaced It must, I 
fehouUl presume, seem probable to every one who 
considers this bool:, that it is of the fifteenth cod* 
tun, and consequently older than any known 
Gieek on this side of the Alps , u hi all of itself 
should render it interesting in the e>es of 
bibliographers and of cx cry one else. Rut fully 
disclaiming all such acquaintance with the 
tech meal science of typographinl antiquit}, as 
to venture any judgment founded on the ap- 
pearance of a p irticnlar book, or on a compari. 
son of ft with others, 1 would, on other grounds, 
suggest the probability that this little attempt 
at Greek Grammar issued from tho Dei enter 
preas about 11S0. It appears clear tliat who- 
mer " collected with extreme labour** these 
forms of the xerb rt/jrroj, had raster been pos- 
se?scd of a Greek and Latin grammar. For 
would it not bo absurd to use such expressions 
about a simple transcription? Besides which, 
the word is not only gixen in an arrangement 
different from any I ha\e ever seen, but with a 

iinnexIstuitformofparticiple^rru^o^ej'Qrtcr 

Tinfrtipfpoy, which could not surely have been 
found in any prior grammar. Vow the gram- 
mar of Lancmfs nj* pnMMicd with a Latin 
jmtvdaUon by Craston In 14S(X It is indeed 
highly probable that this book would not reach 
r enter immediately after its impression ; but 
H do^ stem as if there could not long haie 


libeling Piiokheimcr, Simler, are said to 
Jiftvc imbibed their knowledge.! The third 
sobool was at Munster; and over tlus 

been an.v extreme difUcult.v in obtaining a cor- 
rect synopsis of the verb rimro. 

Webavo seen that Erasmus, about 147T, ac- 
quired a very slight tincture of Greek under 
Alexander Hegius at Bcxcnter. And here, »$ 
Uo tells us, lie saiv Agricola, returning probably 
from Italy to Groningen. Quem mihi puero, 
fenne daodcclm onnos uato, Dnventrim xidcie 
contigit. nec tdiud contlglt. (Jortiu, ». 419.) 
Vo one could be so likely os Hegius to attempt 
a Greek grammar,* »or do we find that his 
successors in that college were men as distin- 
guished for learning as himself. But in fact at 
a later time it could not liaxe been so extra- 
ordinarily imperfect. Wo might perhaps con- 
jecture that ho took down these Greek tenses 
from the mouth of Agricola, since we must pei- 
surne oral communication rather tbnn the 
of books. Agricola, repeating from memory, and 
not thoroughly conversant with the language, 
might have gix cn the false tense rerv'tyaiitvot. 
The tract was probably printed by Fafroct, some- 
of whose editions bear as early a (Into as 1477. 
It has long been extremely scarce ; for Lex ins 
does not include it in the list of Pa f root’s pub- 
lications he has gixen in Beventria Illustrata, 
nor will it be found in Panzer. Bcloo ax as the 
first to mention it in his Anecdotes of scarce 
books , and it is referred by him to the fifteenth 
century ; but apparently without lib being 
aw arc there was anything remarkable in that 
antiqmta. T>r Uibflln, in Bibliotheca Spcu» 
ceiiana, lias gii'cn a fuller account ; anil fioni 
him Brunet has inserted it in the Jlnnucldu 
Librairc VmthcrBeloo nor Mxlm seems to have 
known that there is a cop} in the Atuseum ; they 
speak only of that belonging to Lord Spencer. 

If it were true that Ecuchlin, during his 
residence at Orleans, find published, as well as 
compiled, a Greek grammar, we should not 
need to haxe recourso to the hypothesis of this 
note, fu order to give the antiquity of the 
present decade to GtccU typography. Such a 
grammar is asserted by Mclners, in ills Life of 
Ecuchlin, to have been printed at Poitiers: 
and Eichkom positively says, without refer- 
ence to the place of publication, that Reuclilin 
was the first German xxho published a Greek 
grammar. (Gesch. derLltt. ill. 275.) 7deinwv>, 
how ex or, in a subsequent xolumc (111. 10), re^ 
tracts this assettion, and says it has been prox v ed 
(hat the Greek grammar of IteuehUn was nexoi 
printed. Yet I find in the Bibliotheca Uni- 
versalis of Gesner: Job. Capnio [Reuchlin] _ 
senpsife de dix^ersitate quatuor idiomattuu 
Grmcm lingum, Kb 1. Vo such book appears in 
the list of Reuchlin r s works in Vice ton, vol. 
**v. ( ® or in any of the bibliographies. If it cvei 
existed, we may place it with moro piobnbility 
atthox’eiyclo»e of this centurj*, or at the bo* 
ginning of the next. 

i Eichhorn, jii 231. Memers, ii. 0G9. Elch- 
horn carelessly follows a bad authority in count- 
ing Reuchlin among these pupil 5 of the 
Schelstadfc school. 
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Rodolpli Langius presided, a man not any 
way inferior to the other two, and of more 
reputation as a Latin writer, especially as 
a poet. The school of Munster did not 
come under the care of Langiustilll4S3, or 
perhaps rathcrlater; and his strenuous exer- 
tions in the cause of useftd and polite 
litciature against monldsh barbarians ex- 
tended into the next ccntiuy. But his life 
was long: the first, or nearly such, to 
awaken his countrymen, he was permitted 
to behold the frill cstablismcnt of learning, 
and to exult in the dawn of the Refor- 
mation. In company with a young man of 
rank, and equal zc al, Maurice, count of 
Spiegelbcrg, who himself became the 
piovost of n school at Emmerich, Langius 
visited Italy, and, ns Mdncrs supposes, 
though, I think, upon uncertain grounds, 
before 1400. But not long afterwards, a 
more distinguished peison than any we 
have mentioned, Rodolph Agricola of 
Groningen, sought in that more genial 
land the tasto and correctness which no 
cisalpine nation could supply. Agricola 
passed several years of this decade in Italy. 
Wo, shall find the effects of his example in 
the next. 1 

6G. Meantime a slight impulse seems to 
study of GrceU have been given to the uni- 
at Paris versity of Paris by tbo les- 
sons of Geoigc Tifcrnas; for from some 
disciples of his Rcuchlin, a young German 
of great talents and celebrity, acquired, 
probably about the year 1470, the first ele- 
ments of the Greek language. Tins know- 
ledge he improved by the lessons of a 
native Greek, Andionicus Carfcoblacas, at 
Basle. v In that city ho had the good 
fortune, laio on this side of the Alps, to 
find a collection of Greek manuscripts, left 
there at tho time of the council by a car- 
dinal Nicolas of Ragttsa. By tho advice 
of Cartoblacas, lie taught Gieek himself at 
Basic. After tho lapse of some years, 
Rcuchlin went again to Paris, and found 
a new teacher, George Hennonymus of 
Spaita, uho had settled there about 1472. 
Fiom Paris ho removed to Orleans and 
Poitiers; ho is said to have taught, i>er- 
imps not tho Gieek language, in the foimer 
city, and to have written a Greek grammar 
m the second. It seems, however, now to 
be ascertained, that this grammar was 
never printed. 2 

1 See Meincrs, voh ii., Eichhorn, and Heercn, 
for tho revival of learning in Germany; or 
something ma\ bo found In Rrueker. 

2 Mtiiiet', !. 40. Resides Meiners, Brncker, 
h. J5S, as well as Jlceren, have ghen pretty 
full accounts of Rcuchlin ; and a good life of him 


67. The classical literature which de- 
lighted Rcuchlin and Agri- controversy of 
cola was disregarded as friv- Bealfeta and 
olous by the wise of that day 
in the university of Paris ; but they were 
much more keenly opposed to innovation 
and heterodoxy in tlieir own peculiar line, 
the scholastic metaphysics. Most have 
heard of the long controversies between 
the Realists and Nominalists concerning 
the nature of universal, or the genera and 
species of things. Tho fiisfc, with Plato 
and Aristotle, maintained their objcctnc 
or external leality; either, as it uas 
called, ante rem , as eternal archetypes in 
the Di\ine Intelligence, or t» rc, as fonns 
inherent in matter; the second, with Zeno, 
gave them only a subjective existence as 
ideas conceived ‘by the mind, and have 
hence in later times acquired the name of 
Conceptualists. 1 Roscelin, the first of the 
modem Nominalists, went farther than 
this, aud denied, as Hobbes and Berkeley, 
with many ofclieis, havo since done, all 
universality except to words and proposi- 
tions. Abelard, who inveighs against the 
doctrine of Roscelin as false logic and false 
theology, and endeavours to confound it 
with tho denial of any objective reality 
even in singular things,-* may be esteemed 
the restorer of the Conceptualist school. 
Wc do not know liis doctrines, howevei, 
by his own writings, but by tho testimony 
of John of Salisbury, who seems not well 
to have understood the subject. The words 
Realist and Nominalist came into use about 
the end of the twelfth century. But in 
the next, the latter paityby degrees disap- 
peared ; and the great schoolmen, Aquinas 
and Scotus, in whatever else they might 
disagree, were united on tho Realist side. 
In the fourteenth century William Ock- 
ham levivcd the opposite 
hypothesis with considerable co 
success. Scotus and bis disciples were the 
great maintainers of Realism. If thcie 

is ill be found in the 25th volume of Xiceron : 
but the Epistolro ad Ecuchlinum throw still 
more light on the man and his contemporaries. 

1 1 am chiefly indebted for the facts in the 
following paragraphs to a dissertation by 
Mcincrs, in the transactions of the Gottingen 
Academy, vot xii. 

5 Hie sicufc pseudo-dialecticus, Ua p3cndo- 
! christianus— ut eo loco quo dicitur Dominu* 
partem piscis assl comcdir.se partem hujns 
\ocis, qum esfc piscis as&i, non partem rei iutel- 
Hgero cogatur. Memers, p. 27. This may sene 
to show the cavilling tone of scholastic disputes ; 
and Mcincrs may well say : Quicquid EosctUnus 
pcccarit, non adeo tamea insanUse pronnn- 
tiandum est. ut Abelardus ilium f ecl'®e in- 
vidiose flngere snstinuit 
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Without the tool that FMtft* ZB*™ 
the eye, not the picss itself could hm d« 
fused nn adequate knowledge citlicr of 
anatomy or of natural history. As litres 
cut in uooden Mocks gave the first « c> 
letter-printing, awl were for some tune 
associated with it, an ohnous invention, 
when the latter art became improved, was 
to arrange such Mocks together with types 
in the same page. We find, according*), 
about this time, many books adorned or 
illustrated in ibis manner; generally with 
^presentations of saints, or other orsu- 
nient.il delineations not of much import- 
ance; but m a fewinrianceswith figutesof 
plants and animals, or of human anatomy, 
'flic Djulogu? crea turn rum moralimtus, of 
vldcli tlio first edition was published at 
Gowto, J4S0, seem** to he neaily, if not ■ 
altogether, the earliest of these. It con- 
tain'. o senes of fables with rude wood-cuts, 
in little moio than outline. A second 
edition, printed at Antwcip in I486, ic- 
jMjivis the same cuts, with the addition of 
one representing a church, which is really 
elaborate. 1 

73. The art of engraving figures on plates 
of copper was nearly coeval 
1&J,S with that of printing, and 
is due either to Thomas Kmgucrra about 
1 100, or to some German about the same 
time. It was not a difficult 
ocofrap j% gt(? p a ppjy this invention 
to the representation of gcogmphicalmnps; 
ami f fiis wo owe to Arnold Buohinck, an 
associate of the printer Sweynheun. IIis 
edition of Ptolemy’s geography appeared 
at Jtomo in 147S. These maps are traced 
from those of Agathodiemon in the fifth 
century ; and it 1ms been thought tliat 
Bnckinck profited by the hints of Donis, a 
German monk, who himself gave tivo edi- 
tions of Ptolemy not long afterwards at 
1'he fifteenth century had already 
witnessed an increasing attention to geo- 
graphical delineations. The libraries of 
Italy contain several unpublished maps, of 

1 1301,1 th «° editions are in the British 
Museum. In the same library is a copy rf 
the exceedingly scarce work, Ortus Sanitatw 

Mojpmt. uoi. The colophon, winch may be 

n *'[ ia Bur c (Sciences, No. 1654), takes 
much credit for the carefulness of the delinea- 

* ?*« 37,5 * 0<Klcn cuts of plants, es- 
pecIaH^ are as /rood as we usually find in the 
sixteenth century; tha form of the leaves and 
character of the plant are generally veil pre- 

w”olf Jl ‘ T, T , Cl f I ' Uon ' i > and, on the 
ole, fall short of the plants. The w otk itself 

* ft compilation from the old naturalists ar 

^ert alphabetically. ar ' 

2 Wogr. tmlr. Bucklnck, Donis. 


which that by FraMauro, a monk of the 
order of Cemaldoli, in tho convent of 
Mamno, near Venice, is the most cele- 
brated. It is still preserved there, and is 
said to attest the cosmographical science 
of its dclmcator» such as lie could derive 
from Ptolemy, and from the astronomy of 
lus own age. 1 Two causes, besides the 
iucreaso of commerce, and the gradual ac- 
cumulation of knowledge, Jiad principally 
turned the thoughts of many towards the 
figure of the earth on which they trod. 
Two translations, one of them by Emanuel 
Chrysoloras, had been rtrnde early in the 
century, from the cosmography of Ptolemy ; 
and from Jus maps the geogtaphers of Italy 
had learned the use of parallels and me- 
ridians, which might a little, though inade- 
quacy, restrain their arbitrary admeasure- 
ments of different countries. 2 But tlio 
real discoveries of tho Portuguese on the 
coast of Africa, under the patronage of 
Don Henry, were of far greater importance 
in stimulating and directing enterprise. 
In the academy founded by that illustrious 
prince, nautical chaits were first delineated . 
in a method more useful to the pilot, by 
projecting the meridians in parallel light 
lines, 3 instead of curves on the surface of 
the splicie. This first step in hydro- 
graphical science entitles Don Henry to 
the name of its founder. And though 
these eaily maps and charts of the 
fifteenth century are to ns hut a chaos of 
error and confusion, it was on them that 
the patient eye of Columbus had rested 
through long horns of meditation, while 
strenuous hope and unsubdued doubt were 
struggling in his soul. 


Sect. V. 1480—1490. 

Great Progress of Learning in Italy — 
Ital ian Poetry — Pulci — Metaphysical 
Theology— \Ficmus— Ptcus of ilfimndofa 
— Learning in Gci'metny — Parly JSuwb 
2 mn Drama— Alberti and Zconai'do da 
Vinci 

74 The press of Italy ivas less occupied 
with Greek for several years Greek printed in 
than might have been ex- 
pccted. But the number of scholars was 
still not sufficient to repay tho expenses of 
impression The Psalter was published in 
Greek twice at Milan in 1481, once at 
Venice in 1486. Oraston’s Lexicon was 
also once printed, and the Grammar of 
Lascaris several times. The first classical 


1 Andres, iv. 8S. 

2 Andrts, S0 

3 Id 83. 


Comiani, ill 162 
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work the printers venture*! upon, was ’ maud of chu*icnl literature seems con* 
Homers Battle of Frogs tmd Mice, pub- } Mdmblc, Tims he explains, for instance, 
fched at Venice in 1480, or, accenting to j the crambo repetita of Juvenal bv a pro- 
tonic. at Milan in 1*185; the priority of the j verb mentioned iu Simla's, cVtv ypo/i.dr; 
t%o editions being disputed, Unfc ill 148$. Sivam : xpupP 1 ) bring a kind of cab* 
t under the munificent patronage of Lorenzo, jliasre, which, when boiled a second time, 
&a£ by the care of Demetrius of Crete, a j was of course not very palatable. This 
complete edition of Homer issued from the ; may new to show the extent of learning 
press of Florence. This splendid work j which sorno Italian schobis had reached 
closes our catalogue for the present.* j tluough tin? assistance of the m umscript* 


75. The hist Hebrew book, Jardii's corn- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, 
e . tryria - ], a ,f i imj panted by some 

Jews at Reggio in Calabria, ns early as 
. 1475. In this period n press was e.^tab- 
lished at Soncixio, whore the Pentateuch 
was published in 1482, tins greater prophets 
in 14S0,&nd the whole Bible in 1488. But 
this was intended for ih empires alone. 
5Vhat little instruction in Ilobicw had any- 
where hitherto been imparted to Christian 
scholars, was only oral. The commence- 
ment of Hebrew learning, properly po 
called, was not till about the end of the 
century, in the Franciscan monasteries of 
Tubingen and Basle. Their first teacher, 
however, was an Italian, by name Rai- 
mondi^ 

7Ck To enumerate every publication tlmt 
itixeaxaiesor might scatter a gleam of 
mito. tm the progress of 

letters in Italy, or to mention every scholar 
who deserves a place in Mcgmjdttatl collec- 
tions, or in nu extended history of litem- 
Turv, would crowd these pages with too 
many names. Wu must limit ourselves to 
tLo«c bast deserving io bo lmd in remem* 
l^rance. In 1480, according to Meiuerr., 
or, as ITcercn sap, in 1483, FoUtteu was 
placed in tlm chair of Greek and Latin 
eloquence at Florence ; u station perhaps 
the most conspicuous and the most honour- 
able which any M&olar could occupy. It 
is beyond controversy, tlmt he stands at 
the head of that class in the fifteenth 
century. The envy of some of his con- 
temporaries attested his superiority. In 
1480, he published his once celebrated 
Miscellanea, consisting of one hundred ob- 
servations illustrating linages of Latin 
mithora, in the desultory manner of AuIur 
'G enius, which if* certainly the easiest, and 
perhaps the most agreeable method of con- 
'eying information* They are somotimw* 
Smmmntical; but mere frcqnentiy relate 
to obscure (at that time) customs, or 
mythological allusions, Greek quotations 
occur not seldom, and the author’s com- 

1 ? c ? MaUtalre’s character of this edition 
quoted in Bofcoe's LcoX., ch. 21. 

* Eichhorn, ii, wi 


collected by Lorenzo. It is not impiobable 
that no one in England At that time had 
heard the name of SufriaH. Yot the im- 
perfect knowledge of Gttek whicli these 
Oiirly writers possessed, is shown when 
they attempt to write ii. Folitian 1ms 
somo verses in his Miscellanea, but very 
bald, and full of false quantities. This 
remark we may have occasion to repeat ; 
for it is applicable to much greater names 
in philology than his,? 

77. The Miscellanies, Herron says, wci * 
then considered an immortal Their character, 
work ; it was deemed an brSeewn 
honour to be mentioned in them* and those 
who missed rhis made it n matter of com- 
plaint, If we look at them now, we me 
astonished at the different mennne of glory 
in the present age. This book piobahly 
•qimug out of Politian’s lectures. Ife had 
cleared up in the so some difficult ptuwtg t'«, 
which had led him on to furl her inquiries. 
Some of his explanations might probably 
have arisen out of the walks ami rides he 
was accustomed to take with Lorenzo, who 
had advised the publication of the Miscel- 
lanies. The manner in whicli Hu*c ex- 
planations arc given, the light, yet solid 
mode of handling the subjects, and their 
great variety, give in fact a charm to the 
Miscellanies of Politian which few anti- 
quarian works possess. Their success is 
not wonderful. They were fragments, and 
chosen fragments, from the lectures of the 
most celebrated teacher of tlmt age, whom 
many had hoard, but still more had wished 
to hear. Scarcely had a work appeared m 
the whole fifteenth century, of which so 
vn&fc expectations had been entertained, 
and which was received with such cun* 
osity.2 Tho very fault of Politian s style. 

3 Meincrs has praised Poll t Ian's Greek verses 
but with very little skill in such matters, p. 
214. The compliments he quotes from con- 
temporary Greeks, non esse tam Attlcas 
Athena* ipsas, nny not have teen very sincere, 
unless they meant use to be taken in the pre- 
sent tense. These Greeks, besides, know but 
little of their metrical language. 

2 Heercn, p. *03. Mclncra, I^tensbeschrcl- 
huugcn, Ac., has written the life of Politian, ii. 
111—220, more copiously than any one I have 
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it that of Hcrmolaus Barbaras, bis 
affected intermixture of obsolete words, 
for which it is necessaiy in almost eveiy 
page of his 3fiscelhmies to consult the 
dictionary, u ould, in an age of pedantry, 
increase the admiration of lus readers. 1 
7S, rolitian was the first that wrote the 
ms rtrtion d latin language with much 
Herodian elegance; and while every 
other early translator from the Greek has 
incurred more or less of censure at the 
bands of judges whom better learning had 
made fastidious, it is agreed by them that 
his Hcrodian has all tho spirit of his 
original, and frequently excels it. 2 Thus 
u e ]>ereeive that the age of Poggio, Filelf o, 
and Valla was already left far behind by a 
new generation : these had been well em- 
ployed as the pioneers of ancient literature ; 
but for real erudition and taste we must 
ffescem? to Pohtlnn, Christopher Lan dm o ; 
and Hennolaus Barbaras. 3 
70. The Cornucopia sive Xanguze Latinos 
Cornucopia of Commcntani, by Nicolas 
Ptiotti. Perotti, bishop of Siponto, 
Miggests rather more by its title than the 
" itself seems to warrant. It is a copi- 
ous commentary upon part of Martial ; in 
which he takes occasion to explain a vast 
man} Latin a ords, anil has heen highly ex- 
tolled by Morhof, anil by writeis quoted in 
Badlct and Blount To tliis commcntaiy 
n appended an alphabetical index of words, 
which rendered it a sort of dictionary for 
the learned reader. Pcrotti lived a little 
before this time; but the first edition 
seems to hare been in 1489. He also 
wrote a small Latin grammar, frequently 
icpnntcd in the fifteenth centu^. and 
was an indifferent translator of Polybius < 

read lbs character of the Miscellanies ,s In p 

fected words o r r Sh~ nt the af - 

ootscmpletotakelm^ncK^ h ? - iU 

awl TertulUau vxh ™ ^ ™ e reasApuIeui» 
emdibon at the expense ctZTull^ * 

Rrcsn ell’s Memoirs of early TtaW^’ , and 
aw the best authorities in Ita !* an scholars, 

b*e Kcourse K 

sides bis own u 0 rLs. I Po,ltlan > be ‘ 

otti Per - 

tfaxc ti ho folfoned t,, t,n > fl °awhom 

*^ealso BaUlct and Blount T’?" 7 
I’erotti. 0UDt testimonies to 


80. Wo have not thought it worth while 
to mention tlic Latin poets tattn poetry 
of the fourteenth and fif- otpoUUan. 
tcenth centuries. They are numerous, 
and somewhat rude, from Petrarch and 
Boccaco to Mapheeus Vegius, tho continua- 
tor of the iEneid in a thirteenth hook, first 
printed in 1471, and very frequently after- 
wards. Tliis is, probably, the best versifi- 
cation before Politian. But his Latin 
poems display considerable powers of de- 
scription, and a strong feeling of the 
beauties of Boman poetry. The style is 
imbued with these, not too ambitiously 
chosen, nor in tho manner called Centon- 
ism, but so as to give a general elegance to 
the composition, and to call up pleasing 
associations in the reader of taste. This, 
indeed, is the common praise of good 
versifiers in modem Latin, and not pecu- 
lmib* appropriate to Politian, who is in- 
ferior to some who followed, though to 
none, as I apprehend, that preceded in 
that numerous fraternity. His ear is good, 
and ha rhythm, with a few exceptions, 
musical and Vugihnn. Some defects ore 
nevertheless worthy of notice. He is often 
too exuberant, and apt to accumulate 
details of description. His words, un- * 
authorised by any legitimate example, are 
^ry numerous; a fault in some measure 
excusable by the want of tolerable diction- 
aries; so that the memory was the only 
test of classical precedent. Kbr can wo 
deny that Tobtian’s Latin poetry is some- 
times blemished by affected and effeminate 
expressions, by a too studious use of. re- 
petitions, and by a love of diminutives, 
according to tho fashion of his native lan- 
guage, earned beyond all bounds that 

?°T1 htinit * Possibly 

have endured. This last fault, and to a 

helm ° f°° d teSt0 is an uupleasing one, 
belongs to a great part of the lyrierd and 

! csiac ^ ntersin modern Latin. The 

been meed ’ atl)llus W0l dd probably have 

E*i SAttars 

inat e J J, eS ? eSS1VC abuse of *•«* effem- 
bave called "« ai stern • £>ersius would 
which ne d ’i <>umma deluinbe saliva,” ‘ 
IndVsT V 1 ™ ***** of Italian 
On *“»*■*■ for a long penod. 

M We wbole >, p ohtian, like many of his 
plated to delight and mis- 

poets^of *“»*•«■. and other Latin 

volumes, entity Voemata 
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81* Amidst all the ardour for therestom- 
luiua poetry tmn of Clascal literature 
ofLcrcaso In Italy, then* might seem 
reason to apprehend that native originality 
would not meet its duo reward, nnd men 
that the db coma notion of a degeneracy 

in the powers of the human mind might 
come to prevail* Those vho annex an ex* 
apse rated \aluo to con acting nn unim- 
portant pa«vego in an undent author, oi, 
which b much the same, intexpreting some 
worthier inscription, can hardly c*c*tpc 
the imputation of pedantry: and doubt Ic 
this reproach might justly fall on many of 
the learned in that age, a*, with k«n ev 
cn=c, it has often done upon their kuc- 
com- or*. \Vc lmc already seen that, for a 
hundred ymrs it was thought unworthy a 
nrm of letters, even though n \ mi , to unto 
in Italian; and Politian, with lxis great 
patron Jyjrcnro, dcnni* no small honour 
for lmitijg disdained the fab.* sanity of the 
philologers. Lurrnro alinth at the head 
of the Italian poets of the fifteenth century 
itx the rennet as well as in the light lyrical 
composition. His pmhe^ors, indeed, 
w i re not likely to remote the prejudice 
fgninsfc vernacular parity. Hot i ml of his 
fonm^s appear, both for lUvatbw and clc- 
panco of style, worthy of comparison with 
tWe of the next ago* Hut perhaps Ins 
most original claim to the title of a pm t is 
founded upon the Cinti Cam ** ml* «chi t or 
carnival rout?*, enmpo ed fox the popular 
fhovrpcm fotivoR Home of thc<e, which 
arc colb ctml in a volume printed in 15TS, 
are by Loan*o, and dhpkiy a union of 
clvdc.il grace and imitation with the luitiv c 
rrcint^* «»f Horcnf wn* gai< ty,* 
t»2. Hut at this time ftpp«\iu*d a jwvH of 
u a truly modem school, In 
on** of Ix>roii*o\ intimate 
society, Luigi l'nlci, Th* find edition of 
hi* Mor* tilt e, cont.uuiu^ twenty- 

three cantos to which five were nxVu 
fpirntly added, was pubhriu dot Venice in 
14M. The tusic of the Italian*} has alv f a>s 
l«»ui strongly inclined to extravagant com* 
intuitions of fancy, caprice » rapid and spm* 
the as the animal from which they take 
their name. The hU'ccptihte nnd versatile 
imaginations of that people*, nnd their 
habitual chrcifulnen, enable them to ren- 
der the * trious and terrible instrumental to 

iremriy veil rho*cn, ami give a jmt measure 
of most of them. 

1 CoruHn 1. Kosem*. Crc»rinibenl (della v oh 
tfurpocrii, H. ;t2l) rironglj alert's Lorenro to 
bo the rulorcr of ;>oetry, which hid tuner hern 
more barbirou** than in his south, But cer- 
tainly the Glostra of PolUlan was written vrlillo 
I orenzo was very young* 


the ridiculous, w ithout becoming, like some 
modern fictions, mei ely hideous and absurd. 

83. The jMorgantc Mnggioro was evi- 
dently suggested .by some character or 
longromances written writ bin Moreante 

the preceding century* in the Kaf giere 
octave stanza, for which the fabulous 
chronicle of Turpin, and other fictions 
whexein the same rul nnd imaginary per- 
sonages had been introduced, furnished the 
materials Under pretence of ndxculxng 
the intvnnlxtuxe of aacred uIIusiouh with 
the romantic legends, Tula uiuircl it to 
an excess; which, combined with j-oinc 
Bcepfical insinuations of his own, stuns 
clearly to display an intention of exposing 
religion to contempt. 1 As to the heroes of 
j hia romance, there can be, as it seems, no 
sort of doubt that ho designed than fox 
nothing eho than the butts of his fancy; 
that the reader might scofl nt those whom 
duller poets had held up to admiration. It 
has been a question nuiung Italian critics, 
w hether the poem of Putci is to be reckoned 
burh squii,- This may seem to turn on the 

1 Hie story of Meridians, in the eighth canto, 
htufflchml to prove Puhls iron) to have been 
etcrctfwl on relldon. It is u til known to the 
tvwlm of the Morgintc. It has bet n uUcgul In 
the Biographic UnlverilU*, that he iiil ntt oulj 
t« turn Into ridicule u ccs muses mtmltantu du 
Mine riCclc ” the author^ of la *-p un i or Buovo 
d’Antona, who were in the habit of highmlng 
tin trfoug) with imps of the llturgv, amt even 
of intro lucing theolorical drx tilnn In the most 
absurd and m Upland st>lc Puh i Ins given u*. 
much of the litter, wherein .one have imagined 
ih it ho had the a«vMame of P« Imr. 

5 This **ems to have been an old problem in 
Italy. Comhnl, It 30J; ami the fmvJO of 
Pule! h^s been maintained of l ite b} such re- 
sj>eclit»!c awtlionlks as To • olo mil Pnnirzi. 
Bimnitnis wlto docs xxot go thf Ungth, thinks 
the death of Orlando, and Iih list pnvtr, l>uth 
pitlictic and sublime. J cm s^c uotldng In it 
hut the Pjstt malic spirit of pirody which wo 
find in Pulck lhit the Urn * t n the death of 
KorUtna, In the fourth canto, nr* u Hv graceful 
ami trious Ihe follow Inr n»ux irks on PuIcPb 
style come from a more comjHtcnt judge tlian 
mvfilf, 

••There Is something hnnh In I MdciN manner, 
owing to his abrupt transition from one lika to 
another, and to his cirele«mn of grammatical 
ruk». Ho vvas a j>oct b> nnturo, ami wrote 
with taso, but he never carul fur sicri firing 
syntax to meaning; ho tlfd not wind siylng 
any thing Incorrectly, if he were hut sure that 
his meaning would be guessed. The rh) me v cry 
often compels hlin tocrnplo) expressions, wowls, 
and even lines which frcquintlj render the sense 
obscure nnd tho passigo crooked, without pro- 
ducing any other effect than that of destroying 
a fine stnnra. Ho has no similes of an; par- 
ticular merit, nor does he stand eminent In 
description. His v ctscs almost !m ariahly make 

G 
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definition, though Ido not «"***£ 
tion could ho given, oon B »fent\y^th the 
use of language, that Wd^^e 
is intended as a caricature of the poetical 
romances, and might even «*» ** antici- 
pation a satirical, though not dl-Mtoed, 

parody on the Orlando Tnnoso. fheA .he 
meant to excite any other emotion than 
laughter cannot, as it seems, he maintained , 
and a very few stanzas of a more serious 
character, which may rarely he found, are 
not enough to make an exception to his 
general design. The Morgante was to tbo 
poetical romances of chivalry, 'what Don 
Quixote was to their brethren in prose. 


of the narrative, the humorous gaiety of 
the characters, the adroitness of the satire. 
But the Italians, and especially the Tus- 
cans, delight in the raciness of Pnlri’s 
Florentine idiom, which we cannot equally 
relish. Ho has not been without influence 
on men of more celebrity than himself. In 
several passages of Ariosto, especially the 
■visit of Astolfo to the moon, we trace a re- 
semblance not wholly fortuitous, Voltaire, 
in one of bis most popular poems, took the 
dry archness of Pulci, and exaggerated the 
profaneuess, superadding the obscenity 
from Ills own. stores. But Mr. PVerc, with 
none of these two ingredients in his ad- 
mirable vein* of humour, has come, in the 
War of the Giants, much closer to the 
Morgante Maggiore titan any ono else . i 

85. The Platonic academy, in which the 
Katoaictoeoiogrchief of the Medici took so ; 

orrtcinus muc h delight, did not fail j 
to reward his care. Marsilins Ficimis^ in 
his Theologica Platonics (1482), developed 
a system chiefly borrowed from the later 
Platonists of the Alexandrian school, full 
of delight to the credulous imagination, 
though little appealing to the reason, 
which, as it seemed remarkably to coin- 
cide in some respects with the received 
tenets of the church, was connived at in a 
few reveries, which could not so well bear 
the test of an orthodox standard. Ho 
supported his philosophy by a translation 
of Plato into Latin, executed at the direc- 
tion of Lorenzo, and printed before 1490. 


sense taken singly, and conrey distinct 
separata ideas. Hence he wants lhafcrichr 
fulness, and mnooifc flow of diction, whlc 
lud^nsable to an epic poet*aafl to a » 
description or compare. Occasionally, * 
the subject admits of a powerful sketch wl 
be presented with vigour and spirit 1 
few strokes boldly drawn, Pulci appears ■ 

10 tbe firat <* his Orb 

iBnamoratOj p. 253. 


Of this translation Bulile has said, that ft 
has been very unjustly reproached with 
want of correctness ; it is, on the contrary, 
perfectly conformable to the original, and 
has even, in some passages, enabled ns to 
restore the text; the manuscripts used by 
Ficmus, I presume, *not being in our 
hands. It lias also the rare merit of being 
at once literal, perspicuous, and in good 
Latin. 1 

8G. But the Platonism of Ficinns wu* 
not wholly that of tbe Doctrine or Am*- 
master. It was based on ro«o»tbe»aJ, 
the emanation of the human soul from 
God, and its capacity of re-union by nn 
ascetic and contemplative life ; a theory' 
perpe tually reproduced in various modi- 
fications of meaning, and far more of words. 
The nature and immortality of the soul, 
the functions and distinguishing characters 
of angels, the being and attributes of God, 
engaged the thoughtful mind of Ficimis. 
In tbo course of his high speculations he 
assailed a doctrine, which, though rejected 
by Scotus and most of the schoolmen, bad 
gained much ground among the Aristote- 
lians, a<* they deemed themselves, of Italy; 
a doctrine first held by Avenues; that 
there is one common intelligence, active, 
immortal, indivisible, unconnected with 
matter, the soul of human kind, which is 
not in any one man, because it has no 
material form, but wluch yet asmts in the 
rational operations of each man « personal 
soul, and from those operations winch are 
[ nil conversant with particulars, derives its 
-own knowledge of umvcvvwls. Thus, if l 
[ understand what is meant, which is rather 
subtle, it might bo said, that ns in the 
| common theory particular sensations fur- 
nish means to the soul of forming general 
ideas, so, in that of Averroes, the ideas 
and judgments of separate human souls 
furnish collectively the means of that 
knowledge of unnersals, which the one 
great soul of mankind alone can embrace. 
Tins was a theory built, as some have said, 
on the bad Arabic version of Aristotle 
which Averroes used. But, whatever 
might have first suggested it to the philo- 
sopher of Cordova, it seems little else than 
an expansion of the Realist "hypothesis, 
utged to a degree of apparent paradox. 
For if the Immau soul, as an universal, 

* Hitt de la Philosophic, vol. ii. The fullest 
account of the philosophy of Ficinus lias been 
given by Bulile. Those who seek less minute 
Information may have recourse to Bruckwor 
Connani ; or, if they are content with still less, 
to Timboschi, Rescue, Heeren, or the Biograpliio 
Dn3versel2e. 
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posses fin objective reality, it must rarely 
lie intelligent \ and. l*eing Midi, it may 
*ccm no extravagant hypothesis, though 
-one incapable of that demonstration we 
now require in philosophy, to suppose that 
it acts upon the subordinate intelligence** 
■of the same specie*, and receives impres- 
sions from them. Ity this oho they would 
reconcile the knowledge we were supposed 
to pc*«<*' of the reality of universal, 
with the acknowledged imj>o*Mbility, at 
lca*t in many eases, of representing them 
to the mind, 

8?, Ficinus is the mere prompt to refute 
CrroiMi the Averrofct s, that they all 
man*. maintained the mortality of 
the particular soul, while it was his en- 
deavour, by every argument that erudition 
ami ingenuity could supply, to prove the 
contrary. The whole of his Platonic Theo- 
logy appear* a lieautiful, but too visionary 
and hypothetical, sysUm of theism, the 
groundworks of which lay deep in the 
meditations of ancient oriental Niges. Hi* 
own ticntise, of which a, very copious ac- 
count will be found in Ruble, soon fell 
into oblivion ; but it belongs to a cln«s of 
literature, which, in all it* extension, 3m*. 
full a* much as any other, engaged the 
human mind. 

88. The thirst for hidden knowledge, by 
DMirecftetsio ^hich man i* distinguished 
rxjvjorr from brute*, and the mijw- 
r ior races of men from kiv* 
age tribe**, hum* generally with more 
intcn«oncv* in projxirtion a* the subject is 
lt*«* definitely comprehensible, and the 
means* of certainty lets attainable. Kvcn i 
our own interest in things heyond the 
sensible wojhl doe* not appear to be the 
primary or chief source of thu desire wc 
fed to ho acquainted with them : it is the 
pleasure of belief of associating the 
conviction of reality with idea* not pre- 
sented by sense ; it is sometimes the neces- 
sity of satisfying a restless spirit, that first 
excite** our endeavour to withdraw the 
veil that conceals the mystery of their 
being. The few great truths in religion 
that reason di*coverc, or that an explicit 
revelation deigns to communicate, Miffi- 
cient a* they may he for our practical good, 
have proved to fall very diort of the ambi- 
tious curiosity of man. They leave ro 
much imperfectly known, ro much wholly 
unexplored, that in all age* he ha* never 
been content without trying some method 
of filling up the void. These methods 
have often led him to folly, and weakness, 
mul crime. Yet a* those who want the 
human passions, in their excess the great 


fountains of evil, seem to us maimed in 
their nature. so an indifference to this 
knowledge of invisible things, or a premn- 
ture despair of attaining it, may be ac- 
counted an indication of some moral or 
intellectual deficiency, some scantness of 
due iiroportion in the mind. 

89. The means to which recourse has 
been had to enlarge the vorlwi acthodi 
boundaries of human know- employed, 
ledge in matters relating to the Deity, or 
to such of his intelligent creatures ns do 
not present themselves in ordinary objec 
Uveness to our fionsos, have been various 
and maybe distributed into several classes. 
Reason itself, ns the most Reason and 
valuable, though not the inspiration, 
most frequent in use, may bo reckoned 
the first. “Whatever deductions have sug- 
gested themselves to the acute, or analogies 
to the observant mind, whatever ha * seemed 
the probable interpretation of revealed 
testimony, Is the legitimate province of a 
sound and rational theology. But so fal- 
lible appears the reason of each man to 
others, and often so dubious are its infer- 
ences to himself, so limited is the spin of 
our faculties so incapable are they of giv- 
ing more than a vague and conjectural 
probability, where we demand most of do- 
fimtene*-.* and certainty, that few, com- 
paratively speaking, have been content to 
acquiesce even in their own hypothesis 
upon no other gi omuls than argument has 
supplied. The uneasiness that is apt to 
attend suspense of belief lm* requited, in 
general, a more powerful itmedy, Next 
to those who have solely employed their 
rational faculties in theology, we may 
place those who have relied on a rujku- 
natuzal illumination. These have nomin- 
ally been many ; but the imagination, like 
the reason, bends under the incomprehensi- 
bility of spiritual things ; a few excepted, 
who Iiavo become foundeis of sects, and 
lawgivers to the rest, the mystics fell into 
a beaten track, and grew mechanical even 
in their enthusiasm. 

90. So solitary and unconnected medita- 
tions, however, either of the Extended lnfer- 
philosophor or the mystic, from 

could furnish a sufficiently tacrcd 
extensive stock of theological faith for the 
multitude, who, by their temper and 
cajiacitieK, were more prone to take it at 
the ItamlB of other* than choose any tenets 
for themselves. They looked, thercfmc, 
for Rome authority upon which to icpose ; 
and instead of builders, became as it were 
occupants of mansion* piepnrcd for s them 
by more active minds. Among those who 
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tto OTthotltykwTjecnBt.usW®^^^ 
jwnsivo interpretation* o natbc 

books ; either of positive < 0 

decisions of general conneds «e ^dlo 
be, or at least of web. weight ns » P« 
man’s reason, unless he were of great nanio 
himself, was not permitted to contrave . 
These expositions, in the Christian Ohnrch, 
as well as among the Jews, were frequently 

allegorical; a hidden stream of csotenc 
truth was supposed to flow beneath all the 
surface of Scripture ; and every text germi- 
nated, in tho hands of the preacher, into 
meanings ffli from obvious, bnUdnchwerc 
presumed to be not undesigned. Tins 
scheme of allegorical interpretation began 
among the cailiert fathers, and spread with 
pcipettial expansion through the middle 
.iges.1 The Reformation swept most of it 
away; but it has frequently revived in n 
tuorc partial manner. TF e mention it here 
only as one gieafc means of enabling men to 
believe more than they had done, of com- 
municating to them what was to be re- 
ceived as divine truths, not additional to 
Scripture, because they were concealed in 
it, but such as the chinch could only have 
learned through its teachers. 

91. Another largo class of religious opin- 
confidenceta ions stood on a someuhat 
tradition* different footing. They weic 
in a proper sense, according to the notions 
of those times, revealed from God; though 
not in the sacred writings which were the 
chief depositories of his word. Such tfeic 
the received traditions in each of the three 
great religions, sometimes, absolutely in- 
fallible, sometimes, as in the former ease of 
interpretations, resting upon such a basis 
of authority, that no one was held at 
libeity to withhold hw assent . The Jewish 
traditions wore of this kind ; and the 
Mahometans have trod in the same path, 
we may add to these the legends of saints; 
none, perhaps, were positively enforced as 
of faith; but a Franciscan *\ras not to 
doubt the inspiration and miraculous gifts 
of his founder. Ifor was there any dis- 
position in the people to doubt of them 5 
they filled up with abundant measure tho 
cravings of the heart and fancy, till, having 
absolutely palled both by excess, they 
bi ought about a kind of reaction, which 
has 4 ~ 1 -- — a * “ - 


— * v* VUCJl UUUHJUy. 

93. Francis of Assisi may naturally lead 
us to the last mode in which the spirit of 
theological belief manifested itself; tho 

1 Fleuty (5me dhoours), xvii. 37. Mosheira, 
passim. 


confidence in a particular man, ns tho 
onran of ft special divine mu' Confidence in in- 

s*- “frf w —a.” 

vms fully assented to by 
the order iio instituted, anil probaby hy most 
others, it cannot bo saul that Francis pro- 
tended to set up any new tenets, or en- 
W, except hy his ririons and miracles, 
the limits of spiritual knowledge. l\or 
would this, in general, have been a safe 
proceeding in the middle ages. Those who 
made a claim to such light from heaven as 
could iriadmto what the clnneh had left 
dark seldom failed to provoke hor jealousy. 

It is, therefore, in later times, and under 
more tolerant governments, that wo shall 
find tlio fanatics, or impostors, whom tho 
mulrifcude has taken for witnesses of divine 
truth, or at least as intoiprcters of the 
m> stories of the invisible world. 

93 . In the class of traditional theology, 
or what might bo called . 

complementtu revelation, wo 
must place the Jewish Cabbala. This con- 
sisted in a very specific and complex as- 
tern, concerning the natuic of tho Supremo 
being, the emanation of various orders of 
spirits in successive links from liis essence, 
tlmr properties nnd diameters. It is evi- 
dently one modification of tho oriental 
philosophy* borrowing little from the Scrip- 
tutes, nfc least through any natural inter- 
pretation of them, and tho offspring of tho 
Alexandrian Jews, not far from tho be- 
ginning of the Christian tern. They re- 
ferred it to ft tradition from Esdras, or 
some other eminent person, on whom they 
fixed as the depositary of an esoteric theo- 
logy communicated by divine authority. 
The Cabbala was received hy the Jewish 
doctors in the first centuries after the fall 
of their state ; and after a period of long 
dmation, as remarkable for tho neglect of 
learning in that people fts in the Christian 
world, it revived again in that more 
genial reason, the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, when the brilliancy of many 
kinds of literature among the Snrncens of 
Spain excated their Jewish subjects to 
emulation. Many conspicuous men illus- 
trate the Hebrew learning of those and the 
succeed ing ages. It was not till now, about 
tho middle of the fifteenth century, that 
thoy came into contact with tho Christians 
In theological philosophy. Tho Platonism . 
of Ficinus, derived, in great measure, from 
that of Plotinus and tho Alexandrian 
school, was easily connected, by means es- 
pecially of the writings of Philo, with the 
Jewish orientalism, risim ns thoy were of 
the same family. Several forgeries in cdo- 
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lunted mmc*, cn<y to nffcct nnd wins to 
fcul been commit Usl in the fuht 
of ChiWhsiity by the* active propa- 
gator* of this ptolo opkj * Heron s Triune- 
rm! Stonrster, were counterfeited 
in brwks which most lure prone to take for 
g i,uin»s ft ml which it va* not then easy to 
refute ou critical grourtK Thc*o alto- 
gether formed a Inure nu*sof impost uu, 
or. at be t, of nibitrirv li)ptit1>f*Ss 'vhieli, 
for iroie tint! n hundud Veur* after this 
time, obtained mi undue cruluico, mid 
coireintutly r^Urdul the course of xol 
ihvmphv in EuropeA 

IH. Tiny ncur pained o\ era more di\- 
Kcb* of tfaguidiid pro oil U\ or one 
isir&r-j«lv whiKe credulity was more 
to be rt,nvi(td. than n joungmnn vvl.o np- 
pearul at Florence in 11^*5, John Piuw of 
Minmlnln. ire wns then t w ontj -lw o > uin 
old, the jounptr *on of <m illustrious 
fmuily, ti huh held tbit little print ipnltty 
n< au sniper hi C< f. At the pgu of foui ti t n 
fie wn« *vnt to Hologtn, that he might 
frtudy the canon liw, with ft view* totho 
profr* ton ; but after two 
he fell mi im \hn wdible desne for 
more cheated though los profitable tu- 
enc *. Hr devoted tin* n«\t mv >cnr<lo 
the pliilo ophv of the M4»o«d% in the chief 
imnrwtn h of It ilj end France: w Intel u 
d’^pii table MibtiltieK the metaph) ne* nnd 
theology of tbnt age could Mipplj , In camp 
fanulur to hr* mind; but to the* e he 
added a knowledge of the licbuw nnd 
other t istcm 1 tn^mgf s, a jiower of writing 
lotto with grace*, and of amusing hfc> 
JuMiic with the composition of Italnn 
po< try* The natural g< niui of Picus is v\ t 11 
thonn, though In a j«arthl manner, by a 
letter winch v.ill bo found among tho e of 
Politi in, in answ t r to He i mol .ran Jhiharus 
HLa correspondent had spoken with the 
tconi, and nhnosfc bitterness, usm! w itli 
plnlolog* rs, of the Trameilpiuo w uteri*, 
m< airing chiefly tho schoolmen, for the 
bullions of fchnr Latin. The joung uho- 
lastic answered, that he had been at hrbt 
diriu nrtened by tho reflection that ho had 
lost ri\ gears’ laboui ; but consulcied 
afterward*, that the barlnnans might cay 
something foi themschcn, and puts n very 
good defence in their mouths; a dtftmce 
uhich vrants nothing but tho truth of what 
lie is forced to assume, that they had been 
employing their intellects upon things in- 
stead of words Hoimolftus found, how- 
ovu, nothing better to lcply than tho 
compliment, that Picus would bo dis- 

1 Procter, i ol II. Puble, IL 310. Mclners, 
Vtrgl dcr feJttui, ill 27T. 


avowed by the schoolmen for defending 
them in m* eloquent nstjle, 1 

fl*>. Jlcbaxncd Greek wry rapidly, pro- 
bably nftU his coming to HI* credulity In 
riorcnce. And Imv mg been CtbteiU. 
h d f thumgh l'lcimis, to the study of PI ito, 
he set ms to hav d given up Ins Aristotcls m 
j philos<>i>hy for theories, more congi m d to 
hi** hih* ptible and credulous ttmpci. 
1 1 he sc led him onwards to sublet fmues. 
, Aidcnt in tho diure of knowledge, iiieap i 
We, in the infamy of atticism, to discern nu 
tin ntic from sptuious writings, and pci Imps 

dbquilihed, by his inconceivable nmditv 
in npptvlu ndmg tho opinions of otln from 
judging acutely of their ration tbit m*S 
Picus of ^Immdoki fell an casj victim to 
his own enthusiasm ami the snare s of 
fraud. An impostor persuaded bun to 
Jputduw fifty I[cb*ew nmuusuipts. ns 
hiving been compo^ul by IJMlia**, and con* 
tn.mng the most hecrct mj stales of tho 
Cibhil i. Irom this time, s.ij s Coi u: i*ii, ho 
imbibed inoie ami more Mich idle fables, 
nnd waited in dreams a genius foiuicd to 
reach the most elevated nnd i emote ti utlis 
In thtNP spurious books of l>dras, he was 
AKtomsIuil to find, ns he mjs, moie of 
Chusthwity thin iTudaism, nnd tunt^d 
them tho nunc conhdentlj for the vuj 
reason that demonstrates their falMt}.- 

1 The letter of Hennolaus is dvtid Apr 1 Is > 
Ho then* sijs^nfterimnj compliments to Picus 
hlurtlf : ^ftc culm Inter autores Latin o llngu o 
mmnro uentnnos Jvtos (t Teuton is <pd no 
vi\ent/*i quhlroi vhcliint, malum ut cvtlnrtl 
virant, » utsl vfvunt, vbunt in {Kt mm ct con 
tninelivui The answer of Picus l**ilateMl in June. 
A few lint s from his plLidlng for the «thoolmen 
will txhllnt his ingenuity nnd elegance. Ad 
mlrenture nos rag ices in inquiamio, eirtum 
&1 h*c tornin cxplonndo, suhtlk sin eon templamlo, 
In Jttdh mdo mvc«, hnpllutos in vinutmio, fa 
ttlf dn cxtodamlo Admlrcntur in nobis breuta- 
Um st) 12, futnm rerum lnultnrum ntquo mng 
n irum, sub expodth verbis rcmoiP'linii *tn 
tenti is, pknasqu estlonum, plcnvs Fnluttoniuu, 
quatu npti suinut*, quain bane instruct! nmbi 
guUvtcs tollere, scrupos dlhicrc, involuu 
evohere, flexaniims sjllogismis ct inUrinuu 
fdto ct vem eontlrmare Viximus ttlebres, o 
Hermolac, ct postliac vlv emus, non iu fccbolis 
grammntieorum ct pcdagogUs, sed in philo 
Bojdiormn coronis, in couitntibua rapientum, 
ubi non do nmtru Andromachcs, non dc Iv lobes 
Hills, atquo id genus loubus nugls, aed do 
Innimnarum dlvinarumquo rorum ratiombus 
ttgitur ot dirpfttatur. In quibus lmditamlw, 
inquire mlis ct tnodamhs, ita aubtfles acuti 
fttn'squo fuimu**, ut anvil qunndoquo minium 
ct morosi fuisso forte v ideimur, ai mmlo esao 
morosuR quispfnm nut curiosus nimlo plus 
in taring mdo veritato jiotcst. Polit Eplst* 
lib 0 

2 Coralani, ill f>3 Weiners, Lcbensbescbrel 
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0G Turns, about the end of 1480, r^f* 

farasBces. £ion of Innocent Y Iti** I 
pounded m famous nine 
or questions, Iqgical.etdoal, matt^ma^. 
physical, metaphysical, theolosi«d, ia * 
leal, and cabbalistical ; upon every one oi 
which ho offered to dispute with any op- 
ponent. Pour hundred of these proposi- 
tions were irom philosophers of Gtecccor 
Arabia, from the schoolmen, or from the 
Jewish doctors? tho rest were announced 
as his own opinions, winch, saving the 
authority of tho church, ho was viUmg *° ' 
defend 1 There was some nccu of tlus 
reservation ; for sercral of his theses were 
ill-sounding, as it was called, in the ears 
of tho orthodox. They rawed a good deal 
of clamour against lum ; and tho high 
Tank, brilliant reputation, and obedient de- 
meanour of Turns were all required to save 
U\m from public censure or more serious 
animadversions. He was compelled, how- 
ever, to swear that he would adopt such 
an exposition of Ins theses as the pope 
should sot forth. But as this was not 
done, lie published an apology, especially 
vindicating his employment of cabbalistical 
and magical learning. This excited fresh 
attacks, which in some measure continued 
to harass him, till, on tho accession of 
Alexander VT. to the papal chair, ho was 
finally pronounced fieo fiom blameablc in- 
tention* He had meantime, ns wo may 
infer from Ins later writings, receded from 
some of the bolder opinions of his youth. 
His mind hccamo more devout, and more 
fcaiful of deviating from the church. On 
lus first appearance at Florence, uniting 
rare beauty with high birth and unequalled 
lenown, he had been much sought by 
v omen, and returned their love. But at 
the age of twenty-five he withdrew himself 
from all worldly distraction, destroying, 
as it is said, his own amatory poems, to 
tiio regret of Ins friends s He now pub- 
lished several uorks, of which the Hcp- 
taplus is a cabbalistic exposition of the first 
chapter of Genesis. It is remarkable that, 
with his excessive tendency to belief, lie 
rejected altogether, and confuted in a dis- 
tinct treatise, the popular science of as- 
trology, in which men so much more con- 
spicuous in philosophy have trusted. But 
he had projected many other undertakings 
of vast extent } an allegorical exposition of 
tho Kcw Testament, a defence of tho Vul 

hungen beruhmter Manner H. 2 1 . TimboscM, 

1 Mclners, p. H. 

s Mcmcrs, p. 10. 


gate and Septuagint against the Jews, a 
vindication of Christianity against every 
species of infidelity and heresy; and finally, 
a harmony of philosophy, reconciling tlm 
apparent inconsistencies of all writers, 
ancient and modern, who deserved the 
name of wise, as he had already attempted 
by Plato and Aristotle. In these arduous- 
labours he was cut off by ft fever at the age 
of thirty-one, in 1494, on the very day that 
Charles VIII. made his entry into Florence. 

A man, so justly called tho phoenix of lii& 
ago, and so extraordinarily gifted by nature, 
oughtnotto he slightly passed over, though 
he may have left nothing which wo could read 
with advantage, If wo talk of the admirable 
Crichton, who is little better than a shadow, 
and lives but in panegyric, so much superior 
and more wonderful a person as John Pious- 
of Mimndola Bhould not be forgotten. 1 

97. If, leaving tho genial city of Florence, 
wo are to judge of the state stato oflearaing 
of knowledge in our Ciscil- Germany, 
pine regions, and look at tho hooks it was " 
thought worth while to publish, which 
seems no had criterion, we shall rate but 
lowly their proficiency in the classical 
literature so much valued in Italy. Four 
editions, and thoso chiefly of short works, 
were printed at Deventer, one at Cologne, 
one at Louvain, five perhaps at Paris, two- 
at Lyons. 2 But a few undated books- 
might, probably, be added. Either, there- 
fore, tlio love of ancient learning bad grown 
colder, which was certainly not tho case, or 
it had never been strong enough to toward 
tho labour of the too sanguino printers* 
Yet it was now striking root in Germany* 
Tho excellent schools of Munster and 
Schclstadfc were established in some part 
of this decade; they trained those who were 
themselves to become instructors ; and the 
liberal zeal of Langius extending beyond 
his immediate disciples, scarce any Latin 
author uas published in Germany in which 
he did not correct the text. 3 Tho op- 

1 The long biography oF Picus In Mclncra is in. 
great measure taken from a life written by his 
nephew, John Francis Picus, count of Mirandola, 
himself a man of great literary and philosophical 
reputation in the next century. Mowers has 
made more use of this than any one else , but 
much wUl bo found concerning Picus, from this, 
source, and from his own works, in Brackor, 
Buble, Comiani, and Tlraboschi. The epitaph 
on Pious by Hercules Strozza is, I believe, in 
the church of St. Mark 

Joannes jacet hie Mirandola ; crotera nOrunt 

Et Tagus et Ganges ; forsan ct Antipodes. 

2 Panzer. 

SMeiners, Lebensbesch. ii. 32S. Eickhom* 
fli. 231-239. 
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portunlties he had of doing bo were not, ns 
has been just seen, so numerous in this 
period ns they became in the next. lie 
had to withstand a potent and obstinate 
faction. The mendicant friars of Cologne, 
the headquarters of barbarous supersti- 
tion, clamoured against his rejection of the 
old school-books, and tlio entire reform of 
education. But Agricola addresses his 
friend in sanguine language: 

M ft I entertain the greatest 
hope from your exertions, that we shall 
one day wrest from' this indolent Italy her 
vaunted glory of pre-eminent eloquence ; 
and redeeming ourselves from the op- 
probrium of ignorance, barbarism, and in- 
capacity of expression which she is over 
casting upon us, mar show our Germany 
so deeply learned, that Latium itself shall 
hot bo more Latin than she will appear. 1 * 1 
About 14S2, Agricola was invited to the 
couit of the elector palatine at Heidelberg. ! 
He seems not to have been engaged in 
public instruction, but passed the re- 
mainder of his life, unfortunately too shoi t, 
for he died in 1 t$ j, in diffusing and pro- 
moting a taste for literature among his con- 
fcin|>oraries. No German wrote in so pure 
a style, or possessed bo large a portion of 
classical learning. Vivos places him in 
dignity and grace of language even above j 
PoHtian and Hermolaus,- The praises of 

l Vnum hoc tibi nflirmo, ingentem dc to con* 
rfjdo flduclam, sutnmamque in epern adducor, 
fore aliqtmndo. ut priscam insolent! Italia}, et j 
properaodnm occujntam bene dlcendi glorfam 
extorqueamus ; vindicomuquo nos, ct ab ig- 
uavia, qua nos barbaroi, Indoctosquo ct clingues, 
et b\ quid cst his incultlus, csso nos jactltant, 
vxsohamus, futuramquo tarn doctam et litera- 
tim Germaniam nostrum, ut non Lalinius vcl | 
’psum sit Latium. This Is quoted by Heercn, j 
p. 154, and Mclncrj, H. 

- ^1* ct liac nostra et patrum mcmorla full 
unus atque niter dignlor, qul multum legerctur, 
multumque in mambas lmberctur, quamRadul- 
Agricola Frisfus ; tautum est In ejus 
opentra* ingcnll, artls, gnultatls, dulccdinls, | 
eloqtientirc, erudltionls i at is paucissimis nos- 
utur » sir non miuus, qul ab hominibus cognos- 
ecrctur, dignus quam PolHianus, vel Hcrmolaus 
Barbaras, quos mea quidum sententla, et roa- 
jestatc ct suavltate dictlonis non requnt inodo, 
iea etlam vinci t, Vivcs, Comment, in Augustin, 
(apud Blount, Ccnsura Auctomm, sub nomine 
Agncola ) 

Agnosco virum divinl pectoris, erudltionls re- 
condite, stjlo minfmc vulgar!, solldum, ner- 
vosum elaboratum, compositum. In Italia 
suminus csso poterat, nisi Germanium prmtulis- 
Pet * Erasmus in .Ciceronian o. He speaks os 
strongly in many other places. Testimonies to 
the merits of Agricola from Huet, Vossius, and 
othere, are collected by Bayle, Blount, BaiUet, 
and Kiccron. Mclners has written his life, il. 


I Erasmus, ns well ns of tho later critics, if 
I not bo marked, are very freely bestowed. 

| His letters arc frequently written in Greek; 

I a fashion of those who could ; and as far 
as I have attended to them, seem equal in 
| correctness to some from men of higher 
name in the next age, 

98. The immediate patron of Agricola, 

through whom he was in* xheaish 

vited to Heidelberg, was academy. 

John Camerarius, of tho house of Dalbcig, 
bishop of Worms, and chancellor of the 
Palatinate. Ho contributed much himself 
to the cause of letters in Geimany; es- 
pecially if he is to bo deemed tho founder, 
ns probably ho should be, of an enily 
academy, the Rhenish Society, which, we 
are told, devoted its time to Latin, Gieck, 
and Hebrew criticism, astronomy, music, 
and poetry ; not scorning to relax their 
minds with dances and feasts, nor forget- 
ting the ancient German attachment to 
the flowing cup.* The chief seat of tho 
Rhenish Society was at Heidelberg ; but it 
had associate branches in other parts of 
Germany, and obtained imperial privileges. 
No member of this academy was more con- 
spicuous than Conrad Celtcs, who has some- 
times been reckoned its founder, which, 
from his youth, is hardly probable, and was, 
at least, the chief instrument of its subse- 
quent extension. He was indefatigable in 
tho vineyard of literature, and, travelling 
to different parts of Germany, exerted a 
more general influence than Agricola him- 
self. Celtcs was tho first from whom 
Saxony derived some taste for learning. 
His Larin poetry was far superior to any 
that lmd been pxoduccd in the empire ; 
and for this, in 1487, he received the 
laurel crown from Frederic HI. 3 

99. Reuchlm, in 1482, accompanied tho 
duke of IVirtembcrg on a visit to Rome. 

pp. 332-303 ; and several of bis letters will be 
found among those addressed to Beuchlin, 
Epistolaj ad Bcucldlnum ; a collection of great 
importance for this portion of literary history, 

1 Studebant crimia hmc ingenia Latinorum, 
Gnucorum, Ebrajorumque scriptorum lectioni, 
cumprimis critic®; nstronomtaro et nrtera musi- 
cam cvcolebant. Tocsin atque jurisprudentiam 
sibi habebant commcndatam ; lmo et interdum 
gaudia curls interponebant. Roclumo nimirum 
tcmi>ore, defcssl laboribus, ludere solebant, 
saltaro, jocari cum mullerculis, cpulari, ac more 
Genna norum inreteratostrenuo potarc. Jugler, 
Hist. Litterarift, p. 1993 (voL iii.) The passage 
seems to bo taken from Ruprccht, Oratio do 
Societato Litteraria Rhonana, Jon®, 1752, which 
1 have not seen. 

2 Jugler, ubisupri. Eichhorn, ii. 557. Heeren, 

p. 100. Biogr. Unirersellc, art. Celtcs, Dalbcrg, 
Tritlicmius. * 
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He tlms became acquainted. 

illustrious men of Wi 
EcucJOia. convinced them of 1)13 

own pretensions to tlio name of a sclwdM, 
The old ConstantinopoUtan Areycopnlns, 
on hearing him translate a I»«*sa <* 
Thucydides, ^claimed, “Ow bamriied 
Greece lias now flown beyond the Alps. 
Yet RcucbUn, though from some other 
circumstances of his life a more celebia > 
was not probably so learned or so accom- 
plished a man os Agncola > ho vras wit - 
drawn from public tuition by the favour of 
several princes, in whose courts he filled 
honourable offices 5 and after some years 
more, he fell unfortunately into the same 
seducing error as Picus of Mitandola, and 


baMc philosophy. 

10Q , Though Prance contributed little 
rrtach iasicojig® to the philotogcr, several 

amf poetry, looks were now published in 
French. In the Cent JfauveUes Youvclles, 
148G> a slight improvement m polish of 
language is said to be discernible, 1 The 
poems of Villon are rather of more import- 
ance. They were first published in 14$9 ; 
but many of them had been written thirty 
years before. Boileau has given Villon 
credit for being the first who cleared his 
style from the rudeness and redundancy of 
the old romancers. 2 But this praise, as 
some have observed, is more justly due to 
the duke of Orleans, a man of full as much 
talent as Villon, with a finer taste. The 
poetiy of the latter, as might be expected 
from a life of dissoluteness and roguery , is 
often low and coarse / but lie seems by no 
means incapable of a moral strain, not des- 
titute of terseness and spirit, Martial 
d/luvergne, in his Vigiles de la Matt do 
Charles VH„ which, from its subject, must 
have been written soon after 1460, though 
not printed till 1490, displays, to judgfc 
from the extracts in Goujet, some compass 
of imagination.* The French poetzy of 

this age was stiU full of allegorical morality, 

and had lost a part of its original raciness. 
Those who desire an acquaintance with it 
may too recourse to the author just 
mentioned, or to Boufcerwek ; and extracts, 

JSS T w t ? V T as *•«*•**«** 
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101. The modern drama of Europe is 
derived, 'li&e its poetiy, bom „ 

two sources, the one ancient 
or classical, the other mefikeval; tlio one 
on imitation of Plautus and Seneca, the 
other a gradual refinement of the rudo 
scenic performances, denominated miracles, 
mysteries, or moralities. Latin plays upon 
the former model, a few of xztin. 
which are extant, were writ- 
ten in Italy during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and sometimes rejne- 
sented, cither in the universities, or before 
an audience of ecclesiastics and others who 
could understand them. 1 One of these, the 
Catinia of Secco Polentono, written about 
the middle of the fifteenth century, and 
translated by a son of the author into the 
Venetian dialect, was printed in 1482. 
This piece, however, was confined to the 
press. 3 Sabellicus, as quoted by Tirabos- 
chi, lias given to Tompomus Uetus the 
credit of having re-established the theatre 
at Pome, and caused tho plays of Plautus 
Terence, as well as Borne more modem, 
which we may presume to have been in 
Latin, to be performed before tho pope, 
probably Sixtus IV. And James of Yol- 
terra, in a diary published by Murat ori, ex- 
pressly mentions a History of Constantine 
represented in the papal palace during tho 
carnival of 1484. 3 In imitation of Italy, 
but, perhaps, a little after the present 
decennial period, Eeuchlin brought Latin 
plays of lus own composition before a Ger- 
man audience. They were represented by 
students of Heidelberg. An edition of his 
Progymnasmata Scenica, containing some 
of these comedies, was printed in 1498. It 
has been said that one of them is taken 
from the French farce Mnitrc Patelin * ; 
while another, entitled Sergius, according 
to IVarton, flies a much higher pitch, and 
is a satire on bad longs and bad ministers ; 
though, from tho account of Mcincrs, it 
seems rather to fall on the fraudulent arts 
of tho monks. 3 The book is very scarce, 
and I have never soon it, Conrad Celtes, 
not long after Eeuchlin, produced his own 
tragedies and comedies in the public halls 
of German cities, It is to be remembered, 
that the oral Latin language might at that 
time be tolerably familiar to a considerable 
audience in Germany. 

1 Tirabosclii, vii. 200. 

2 Id. p 201, 

3 Id. p. 201. 

4 GresweU's Early Parisian Press, p. 124 J 
quoting la Monnoye. This seems to be con- 
firmed by ATelners, U 63. 

5 Warton,Hi.20S. Meiners, 1. 62. The Sergius 
was represented at Heidelberg about 1497. 
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102. The Orfeo of Politinn lias claimed 

orfco of Foiittaa. P reco ^® n ®° os tho earliest ro- 
presented urama, not or a 
religious natrne, in a modem language. 
This wa3 written by lnm in two days, and 
acted before the court of Mantua iu 14S3. 
Poscocbns called it the first example of the 
musical drama, or Italian opera ; but though j 
be speaks of tlih as agreed by general con- 
sent, it is certain that the Orfco was not 
designed for musical accoin]*animcnt, ex- 
cept, probably* in tlio songs and choruses.* 
According to the analysis of the fable in 
Gingu&ne, the Orfco differs only fiom a 
legendary m 3 *stery by substituting one set 
of charactcis for another; and it is surely 
by an arbitrary definition that we pay it 
the compliment upon which the modem 
historians of literature seem to have agreed. 
Several absurdities which appear in the first 
edition arc said not to exist in the original 
manuscripts from which the Orfco has been 
reprinted. 2 AVc must give the next place to 
a translation of the Mencechmi of Plautus, 
acted at Ferrara in 148G, by order of Ercole 
I., and, ns some have thought, his own pro- 
duction, or to some original plays said to 
have been performed at the same brilliant 
court in the following years. 3 

103. The less regular, though in their 
Orfeis of drama- day not less interesting, 

tie mysteries. c ] asg 0 f g C eincal stories, 
commonly called mysteries, nil of which 
related to religious subjects, were never in 
more reputation than at this time. It is 
impossible to fix their first appearance at 
any single mra, and the inquiry into the 
origin of dramatic representation must be 
very limited in its subject, or perfectly 
futile in its scope. All nations, probably, 
have at all times, to a certain extent, 
amused themselves both with pantomimic 
and oral repiesentation of a feigned story ; 
the sports of cliildrcn are seldom without 

* Burney (Hist of Music, iv. 17) seems to 
countenance this ; hut Tiraboschi docs not speak 
of musical accompaniment to ilic Orfeo ; and 
Coralani only says, alcunl di essi sembrano dalf 
autor dcstinnti ad accoppiarsi colia musica. 
Tall son o i canronl eicori alia Greca. Probably 
Boscoc did not mean all that his words imply ; 
for tlio origin of recitative, In which the essence 
of the Italian opera consists, more than n 
century afterwards, is matter of notoriety. 

2 Tiraboschi, vii 210. Gingudne, iii. 614. 
Andros (v. 125), discussing the history of the 
Italian and Spanish theatres, gives the preced- 
ence to tlio Orfco as a represented play, though 
ho concehes tho first act of the Cclcstina to 
have been written and well known not later than 
the middle of the fifteenth century. 

3 Tiraboschi, vii. 203, et post. Itoscoe, Leo 
X., ch. II. Gingudnd, vi. 18. 


both ; and the exclusive employment of the 
former, instead of being a first stage of tho 
drama, as has sometimes been assumed, is 
rather a variety in the course of its progress. 

10 i. The Christian drama arose on the 
ruins of the heathen theatre: 
it \rcis a natural substitute of 15,811 * Mlr stese ‘ 
real sympathies for those which were effaced 
and condemned. Hence wo find Greek 
tragedies on sacred subjects almost as early 
as the establishment of the church, and we 
have testimonies to their representation at 
Constantinople. Xotbing of this kind be- 
ing proved with respect to the west of 
Europe in the dark ages, it has been con- 
jectured, not irapiobably, though without 
necessity, that tho pilgrims, of whom great 
numbers repaired to the East in tho elev- 
enth century, might have obtained notions 
of scenicnl dialogue, with a succession of 
characters, and with an ornamental appa- 
ratus, in which theatrical representation 
properly consists. The earliest mention 
of them, it lias been said, is in England. 
Geoffrey, afterwards abbot of St. Albans, 
while teaching a school at Dunstable, 
caused one of the shows, vulgarly called 
miracles, on the stoiy of St. Catherine, to 
bo represented in that town. Such is the 
account of Matthew Paris, who mentions 
tho circumstance incidentally, in conse- 
quence of a fire that ensued. This must 
have been within the first twenty years of 
the twelfth century-. 1 It is not to be ques- 
tioned, that Gcofficy, a native of France, 
had some earlier models iu his own country. 
Lc Bocuf gives an account of a mystery 
written in tlio middle of the preceding cen- 
tury-, wherein Virgil is introduced among tho 
prophets that come to adore tho Saviour ; 
doubtless in allusion to the fourth eclogue. 

103. Fitz-Stcphcn, in the reign of Henry 
II., dw-clls on the sacred EstantEngUih 
plays acted in London, re- mysteries 
I iwcscnting the miracles or passions of mar- 
tyrs. They became very common by the 
names of mysteries or miracles, both in 
Ehgland and on the Continent, and were 
not only exhibited witliin the walls of con- 
vents, but upon public occasions and festi- 
vals for the amusement of tho people. It 
is probablo, however, that the performers 
for a long time were always ecclesiastics. 
The earlier of those religious dramas were 
in Latin. A Latin farce exists on St. Ni- 

X Matt. Paris, p. 1007 (edit. 1CS4). See 
Warton'fl 34th section (IU. 103-233), for the 
early drama, and Beauchamps, Hist, du TiuSiltre 
Francis, voL 1, or Boutenvck, v. 33-117, for 
tho French in particular; Tiraboschi, ubl 
auprfc, or ltlccobonl, Hist, du Theatre Italian, 
for that of Italy. 
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colas, older than the thirtwntli centay.' It 
vas slowly that the modern languages were 
employed; and perhaps it imgbt 1 “ 
presumed, that the greater^ of the 
story was told through pantomime. But 
as tins was unsatisfactory, and the spccte- 
toTB could not always follow the faWc, 
there was an obvious inducement to make 

use of the vernacular language* Thfc raw 

ancient specimens appear to be those which 
Lc Grand d'Aussy found among tho com- 
positions of the Trouveurs. Ho has pub- 
lished extracts from three; two of winch 
*ire in the nature of legendary mysteries, 
w lule tho third, which is fm more remark- 
able, and may possibly be of the following 
century, is a pleasing pastoral drama, of 
w Inch there seem to bo no other instances 
in the media* al periods Boutcrwck men- 
tions a fragment of a German mystery, near 
the end of the thirteenth ccnfcuiy.3 Xcxfc 
to this it seems that wc should place an 
English mystery called The Harrowing of 
He? i “ This,” its editor observes, u is. be- 

hoved to be the most ancient production in 
a dramatic form in our language. The 
manuscript fiom wluch it is now printed is 
on vellum, and is certainly as old ns tho 
rejgn of Edward HI., if not older. It pro- 
bably formed one of a series of perform- 
ances of tho same kind, founded upon 
Scripture history’.” It consists of a pro- 
logue, epilogue, and intermediate dialogue 
of nine persons, Doimmis, Satlian, Adam, 
Kve, &c, Independently of the alleged ago 
of the manuscript itself, the language mil 
hardly be thought later than 1350. 4 This, 
however, seems to stand at no ma II dis- 
tance from any extant work of the kind. 
IVarton having referred the Chester mys- 
teries to 1327, when he supposes them to 
have been written by Jtomriph Higden, a 
learned monk of that city, best known as 
the author of tho Polychromcon, Koscoc 
positively contradicts him, and denies that 
any dramatic composition can be found m 
England anterior to the year 1500. s Tiro 

1 Journal ties Savaus, IMS, p, 207. These 
farces, according to M. Itaynouanl, aero the 
carheat dramatic representations, ami gave rise 
to the mysteries 
a Fabliaux, ii. 119. 

1 h - 863. The Trapriy ot the Ten Virgin:; 
vaiacteilat Eisenach m 1332. TMsiseiideath- 
nothing hut . mystery. Weber’* lustrations 
or horthem Poetry, p 19 
4 Sir. Collier has prated twcntjdhe copies 
("lip reiens tarn parcus accti?) ot this very 
carious record of tire ancient drama I do not 

bas jet been given to the press. 

3 Lorenzo de ' Medici, i. 309, Itocoe thinks 


of these Chester myatcries luivc been since 
printed; but notwithstanding tho very re- 
spectable imthoritiea which ti^fen them to 
tho fourteenth century, I cannot hut con- 
sider the language iu which wo now read 
them not earlier* to w\y the least, than the 
middle of tho next. It is im'-rinfc that 
they have in some degree been modernised. 
Mr* Collier has given nn nualyrin of our 
own extant mysteries* or, as he pTcfm to 
call them, Mimchs -plays * 1 There does not 
seem to be much dramatic merit, oven with 
copious indulgence, in any of them ; and 
some, such the two Chester m>ricrirs, 
arc in tho lowest ttylc ofbutfotmery ; ytt 
they arc of some importance in the absolute 
sterility of English literature during the 
ago in which wc presume them to have 
been written, the reigns of Jinny VI. and 
ISdwnrd IV. 

100. Tim fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies were fertile of these Tint Trench 
religious drama** in many theatre 
parts of Europe* They were frequently 
represented in Germany, but more in lathi 
than hi the inother-tongwe. The Erenrh 
scriptural theatre, whatever maylmu* been 
prcuously cxhiVitcd,*ccjm)H>t t/iho traced 
in permanent existence beyond the tasfc 
jenrs of the fourteenth n nfury. It wi* 
about MOO, according to Jit-auchainp\ or 
some j cars before* im the authorith s ipioted 
by Bouterwek imply* that the Owfrnirje 
do la Passion do X X was established as a 
regular body of uctors at JtaK* Thty are 
said to have fakui thdr imxnc from the 
mystery of the passion, \\ hicli in tact re- 
presented the wjiolo life of our Lord from 
his baptism, and war divided into several 
days. In pomp of show they far excelled 
our English mysteries, in which ftwr \ mt* 
sons np]K?ared, and the scenery wus simple. 
Hut in the mystery of the passion, eighty- 
&cien characters were introduced in the 
first day; heaven, earth, nnd hell combined 
to people the stage; several mis were 
written for ringing, and f-omo for choruses. 
The dialogue, of which 1 have onV* 
the few extracts in Iloutcrwek, i 

there is rei'on ta conjecture that It*. - 
phy acted nt Dunstable was in dir 
nm! assumes the Fame of the 41 grates- 
ttons " know n by the name of 1 he II* 
licit In tint* wu have Just seen i 1 
mistaken, tuu\ probably In the tonm* 

5 Hht. of English Dramatic Poet 
The Chester mj stories were print** „ 

Roxburgh Chib' by iny friend Mr. j- ' 
and a hat are called the Townley sup 
announced for publication* • 

Beauchamps, JRcchercltcs sur 
Francis. Eouienvek, v. DC. 
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' similarto that of our otto mysteries, though 
less rude, and with more efforts at a tragic 
tone. 1 

107. The mysteries, not confined to 
Vhestriort scriptural themes, embraced 
tnac&inery. those which were hardly less 
sacred and trustworthy in the eyes of the 
people, the legends of saints. These af- 
forded ample scope for the gratification 
which great part of mankind seem to take 
in witnessing the endurance of pain. Thus, 
in one of these Parisian mysteries, St, Bar* 
hara is hung up by the heels on the stage, 
and after uttering her remonstrances in 
that unpleasant situation, is torn with 
pincers and scorched with lamps before the 
audience. The decorations of this theatre 
must have appeared splendid* A large 
scaffolding at the back of the stage dis- 
played heaven above and hell below, be- 
tween which extended the world* with 
^presentations of the spot where the scene 
lay, Nor was the machinist's art unknown. 
An immense dragon, with eyes? of polished 
steel, sprung out fiom hell, in a mystery ; 
exhibited at Mcts in the year 1137, and | 
spread his wings so near to the spectators 
that they were all in consternation. 2 Many 
French mysteries, chiefly without date of 
the year, arc in print, and probably belong, | 
typographically speaking, to the present j 
century.- One bears, according to Brunet, | 
the date of 1484. These may, however, j 
luive been written long before their pub- ! 
Iicatfon. Beauchamps has given a list of 
early mysteries and moralities in the French 
language, beginning near the end of the 
fourteenth century. 

10$. The religious drama was doubtless 
Italian rciigow full as ancient in Italy as in 
ir * 5m ‘ any other country; it was 
very congenial to people whose delight 
hi sensible objects is so intense. It did 
noti supersede the extemporaneous per- 
formances, the mimi and histriones, who 
had probably never intermitted their spot- 
five license since the days of their Oscan 
fathers, ana of whom fan mention, 
sometimes with severity, sometimes with 
toleration, in ecclesiastical writci s ;■* but it 
came into competition will, them; aud 
thus may bo said to have commenced in 
the thirteenth century a war of regular 
comedy against tho lawless savages 0 f the 
stage, which has only been terminated in 


t 1 boutenvek, p. 100. 

£ boutenick, pp. 103-100. 

3 brunet, Alanuel du Libmhe, 

4 Thomas Aquinas mentions the hi 
ars, as lawful It not abused. St. Airt 
the same. Ficcoboni, i. 23, 


Italy within very recent recollection. We 
find a society del Gonfalouo established at 
Home in 12G4, the statutes of which de- 
clare, that it is designed to represent tin; 
passion of Jesus Clirist. 1 Lorenzo de* 
Medici condescended to publish a drama of 
this kind on the martyrdom of two saints ; 
and a considerable collection of similar 
productions during the fifteenth century 
was in the possession of Mr* Roscoe.- 

100* Next to the mysteries came the 
kindred class, styled mor- 
nlities. But os tb we belong >tor * 11We *- 
more peculiarly to the next century, both 
in England and France, though they began 
about the present time, wc may better re- 
serve them for that period. There is still 
another species of dramatic 
composition, what may be rarw * 
called tbo farce, not always very tlistln- 
guLhablc from comedy, but much shorter, 
admitting more buffoonery without re- 
proach, and more destitute of any serious 
or practical end. It may be reckoned a 
middle link between the extemporaneous 
j effusions of tbc mimes and the legitimate 
I drama* The French have a diverting piece 
of this kind, Maitre Patelin, ascribed to 
Pierre Blanchet, and first printed in 1400. 
It was restored to the stage with much 
| alteration, under the name of TAvocat 
I l^ateHn, about the beginning of thelast cen- 
tuiy : and contains strokes of bmnour, which 
MoIK-rc would not have disdained. 3 Of 
thcr,tt jrroductions thcio were not a few in 
Germany, called FastnacbtH-spielo, or Car- 
nival plays, written in the license winch 
that season has generally permitted. They 
me scat co and of little value. The mo-t 
remarkable is the Apotheosis of Pope Joan, 
a trngbcomic legend, written about 14$X 4 

110. Euclid was printed for the fiut time* 
at Venice inl4$2; the dfo- jffath«ss«ai 
grams in this edition are woria. 
engraved on copper, and remarkably cleat 
and neat. 5 Tim translation is that of Carn- 

1 lUccobonl TirabowUt, hoover, \\ a;o» 
disputes the antiquity of any sccnic&l repre- 
sedations truly dramatic, in Italy; In which no 
feems lobe mistaken. 

- Life of Lorenzo, l 401 

5 The proverbial expression for quitting ft 
digression, Fevenons a nos montons, Is taken 
from this farce ; which is «tt least short, and a» 
laughable as most farces are. It seems to km w 
been written not long before its publication. 
Sec Pflsquler, ttccherchcs de la France, L \1U. <*. 
c9 i ^gr. Ifnlv., iiiancliet; and llouttTwek. 
v. 115. 

^Boatcrwek, Gesch. der eutschen Poesie, lx. 
337.SGT. Heinsius, Lehrbuch dcr Spmchtnfs- 
scnschaft, iv. 123. 

5 A beautiful copy of this edition, presented 
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panu« from the Arabic. The cosmography ] 
of Ptolemy, Avliich lmd been nlicady twice 
published in Italy* appeared the wmo year 
at Ulm, with mnps by Donis, «omo of them 
traced after tlic plans drawn by Agatho- 
dwxnon, somo modem ; and it was re* 
printed, as woll as Buclid, at the wmi' 
placo in L18G. The tables of Rcgromon- 
tnmifl wero printed both at Augsburg and 
Venice in 1 100. AVe may take thin oc- 
casion of introducing two names, which do 
not exclusively he long to the exact sciences, 
nor to the prci cut period, 

311, Leo Baptists Alberti wan ti man, 
ireoifcptuta who, if measured by the 

Alberti uuivcisality of his genius, 
may claim a place in the temple of glory 
3io has not tilled ; tho author of a Latin 
corned}', entitled Philodoxio*., which the 
younger Aldus Mauritius afterwards pub- 
lished as the genuine work of a certain 
ancient Lepidus; a moral writer In tho 
\nnoua forms of dialogue, dissertation, 
fable, and light humour; a poet, extolled 
by some, though not free from tho rude- 
ness of his age; a philosopher of the 
l’latoma school of Lorcnxo ; a mnfhcinn- 
tician and inventor of optical instrument* ; 
a painter, and the author of the earliest 
modem treatise on i»niiiting; a wmlptoi, 
nnd the first who wrote about sculpture ; 
n musician, whoso compositions excited 
the applamo of his contemporaries ; nn 
architect of profound skill, not only dis- 
played in many works, of w liich the church 
of Saint Francis at Bimini is the most 
admired, but in a theoretical treatise, De 
Ho iCdificatonfi, published posthumously 
in 1*185. It has been called the only work 
ou architecture which we can place on a 
level with that of Vitnnius, and by some 
has been preferred to it, Alberti bad 
deeply meditated the remains of Boman 
antiquity, and endeavoured to derive from 
them general theorems of beauty, 'variously 
npplicablctocach description of buildings. 1 
112. Tliis great man seems to lmve lmd 
two impediments to liis permanent glory : 
one, that ho came a few years too soon into 
tlio world, before his own language was be- 
come polished, and before the principles of 
taste in art lmd been wholly developed ; 

to Mocenlgo, doge of Venice, is in tho British 
Museum. Tho diagrams, especially those w hich 
represent solids, are better than In our modem 
editions of £uc]l<l. I will take this opportunity 
of mentioning, that the earliest book, in which 
engravings are found, is tho edition of Dante 
by Landino, published at Florence in 1481. 
See Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, DibtUn's BIbl. 
SpenceT, &c. 

I Corniani, fi. ICO. Tfraboschf, vif. 36’0. 


the other, that, splendid as was } m own 
genius, ilioro were yvt two men a little be- 
hind, in tho presence of whom liis star 1ms 
paled ; men, not superior to Alberti in 
universality of mental powers, but in their 
finmcondcncy and command over im- 
mortal fame. Many reader?; will lmc 
perceived to whom I ullude,— Lioitardo da 
Vinci, and Michael Angelo. 

113. None of tho writing* of Lionardo 
wore published till moio xiosmiodi 
than a century* after hi* ViBri * 
cliath; and* indeed, tho most remarkable 
of them are *tillin manuscript. Wee— i- 
not, tlirnforr, give him a determinate 
place under this rather than any other 
dtconmum; but as ho was bom in 1152, 
we may presume 3ns mind to lmve been in 
full exf an si on before 14b0, His Treatise 
on Painting is known as a * cry early <lis- 
qubit ion ou the rules of the art. But his 
greatest Htcraty distinction is derived from 
those riiort fragments of his unpublished 
writings that appeared not many years 
rinco ; nnd which, according, nt least, to 
our common estimate of the ago in which 
ho li\ed, are more like revelations of 
physical truth* vouchsafed to a single 
mind* than the Miperstructurc of its 
reasoning upon any established basis. Tho 
| discoveries which made Galileo, and Kep- 
ler, and Ma*stlin, and Maurolycus, nnd 
Ciistolli, and other names illustrious, the 
b\btcm of Copernicus, tho very theories 
of recent geologers, nro anticipated by Da 
| Vinci, within the compass of a few pages 
not perhaps in the most precise language, 
or on tho most conclusive reasoning, hut 
so as to strike us with fcomcthiug like tho 
nwo of pneternatuial knowledge. In an 
ago of so much dogmatism, ho first laid 
down tho grand principle of Bacon, that 
experiment and observation must be the 
guides to just theory in the investigation 
of nature. If any doubt could ho bar* 

I homed, not ns to the right of Lionardo da 
Vinci to stand as tho first name of tho 
fifteenth century’, winch is beyond all 
doubt, but as to-his originality in so many 
discoveries, which, probably, no One man* 
especially in such circumstances, has ever 
made, it must bo on an hypothesis not 
| verj f untenable, that some parts of physical 
science had already attained a height which 
mere books do not iccord. The extraor* 
dinary works of ecclesiastical architecture 
in tho middle ages, especially in the fif- 
tccath century, as well as those of Tos- 
canelli and Fiomvnnti, which we have 
mentioned, lend some countenance to this 
opinion ; and it is said to be confirmed hy 
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the notes of Fra Mature, a lay brother of a 
convent near Venice, ozi a planisphere con* 
structcd by him, and still extant. Lion- 
arilo himself speaks of the earths aiuiunl 
motion, in a treatise that appears to have 
been mitten about 1510, as the opinion of 
many philosophers in liis age. 1 


i The manuscripts of Lionardo da Vinci, now 
at Paris, are the 3 UsUflcation of what Imsbcen 
said in the text A short account of them was 
ghen by Yenturi, who designed to have pub* 
iisbcd a part; but, haying relinquished that in- 
tention, the fragment* he has made known are 
the more important. As they arc very remark- 
able, and not, 1 believe, very generally known, 
I shall extract a few passages from his Essat sur 
lea Outrages Physico-uaathexnatiqucsde Leonard 
do Vinci. Paris, 1T97. 

£n mccanlque Yinci conmuVait, entr'antres 
choses : 3. La thcoric des forces nppllquees ob- 
lique in on t au bras tlu levier ; 2. La resistance 
respective dcs poutres; 3 Les lois du frottc- 
ment denudes ensuite par Amontons ; 4. L*in 
fluence du centre do gravity snr Ics corps cn 
repos ou en raouvement ; 5. Explication du 
principe dcs vitesses virtudles k plusieurs cas 
que ia sublime anal) so a portd de nos jours 
a Ba pins grande generality. Dans Toptlquo 
JJ ddcrivit la cliambre obscure avant Porta, 
}1 expliqua nvaut 3faurolycus ia figure de 
i 'image du soldi dans un trou de forme an* 
guleuse ; H nous apprend la perspective aer- 
ienne, la nntnic dcs ombres colordes, les 
mouveraens de 1 ‘Irls, les clTefs de la durdo de 
Umpreision vipiblo, et plusieurs autres plidno- 
mdn&s de Peril qu'on ne rcncontte point dans 
Yitcllion Enfln non sculemeut Vinci avait 
rvmmque tout ce quo Castclli a dit un sKclo 
apras lul sur le mou vement des canx ; le premier 
meparait mCmcdans cefcte partic bupdrieurdc 
bsancoup k Pautrc, que ITtalle cependant a ro- 
garde comme le fondatcur do Phydraulique. 

II faut done placer Leonard a la IGfce de ceux 
qui *e rent occurs dcs sciences phvrico-maihe- 
antiques ct de la rale methode d’etudier 
parmi lea modems*, p. 5 . 

The lint extract Venturi gives i*> entitled, On 
the descent of heavy bodies combined with the 
rotation of the earth. He here assumes the 
latter, and coucclves that a body falling to the 
uuth from the top of a toner would have a 
oropound motion in consequence of the ter- 
restrial rotation. Venturi thinks that the writ- 
ings of Kicolas do Cu<*a had sot men on specu- 
lating concerning this before the time of Coper- 
nicus. 

Yinci had very extraordinary light* a* to 
mechanical motions. He rajs plainly, that the 
timo of descent on inclined planes of equal 
height is as their length; that a body descend* 
along the arc of a circle sooner than down the 
chord, and that a body descending on inclined 
plane win re*a«ccnd with the same velocity as 
if it had fallen down the height. He frequently 
remts, that every body weighs in the direction 
of its movement, and neighs the more in the 
ratio of its velocity ; by weight evidently mean- 
big what we call force. He applies this to the 
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114. The year 1494 he distinguished by 
an edition of Miismus, geno- Aldino Oreo* 
rally thought the first work editions 
from the press established at Venice by 

centrifugal force of bodies in rotation : Pendant 
tout cc temp* elle p£se snr la direction do son 
mouvemenfc. 

Lorsqu'on employe une machine quelconquc 
pour mouvolr un coq>* grave, toutes lea parties 
do la machine qui ont un mouvement egal a 
celui du corps grave out une charge dgale nu 
jioids entier du mGmc corps. Si la partlo qnl 
est ie moteur a, dans le mCmo temps, plus dc 
mouvement que le corps mobile, die aura, plus 
de puissance quo le mobile ; ct ccl.\ iVautant 
plus qn’cUe so raouvra plus vitc quo lo corps 
mCmc. Si la partic qui est le moteur a mom* 
de vitesso quo le mobile, olio aura d'autant 
moins de puissance que ce mobile. If in tli» 
passage there Is not the perfect luminousness of 
expression we should find in the best modem 
books, it seems to contain the philosophical 
theory of motion os unequivocally as any of them. 

Vinci had a better notion of geology than 
most of his contemporaries, and saw that the 
sea had covered the mountains which contain 
shells ; Ces coquillagex ont vdcu dans le mC*mc 
endroit lorsque Teau do la mcr lc recouvmit, 
Lcs bancs, par la smite des temps, ont dtd re- 
couvcrts par il'autrci couches do iimon tie dif- 
fdrentes hauteur* ; amsi, lea coquUlcs ont etc 
enclaves sous lo bourbicr amonccld widow*, 
jusqu’n sortU de l*cau. Ho seems cum to Jiavo 
had an idea of the elevation of the continents, 
though ho gives an unintelligible reason for it 
He explained the obscure light of the unil- 
luminatcd part of the moon by the reflection of 
the earth, as Mcuatlm did long after. He under- 
stood the camera otaenra, and describes its 
effect. He percched that respirable nir must 
Rupjjort flame : Lorsque Pair n'est pas dans un 
dial propre k receiolr la fiamme, il n‘y pent 
%dvrc ni fiamme ni aucun animal terrertro ou 
aerlcu, Aucun animal no pout vhte dans uu 
endroit ou la flamine no vifc pa<* 

Vina's observations on the conduct of the 
understanding are aho very much beyond his 
time, I extract a few of them. 

H cat toujouts bon pour Tentcndement dW 
qudrir des connaissances quclles qu'elles soient ; 
on pourra cnsuUo choirir les bonnes et ecartcr 
les inutiies. 

( L’interprite des artifices do la nature, e’esfc 
1 cxi>drience, Elio ne so trompo jamais ; e’est 
notro jngoment qui quelquefoJ* so trompo lui- 
mfime, parccqu'il s’attcnd k dcs diets auxqucls 
rexpdrience se refuse. 11 faut comulter Vet- 
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.Aldus Manutius, who had settled there in 
1489. 1 ' 

pdrience, cn varier les clrcou stances jusqu’xi ce 
quo nous en ayons tird des regies generates ; car 
e'est elle qul found t les vnries rfegles. Mnis h 
<juoi bon ces rfiglcs, mo direz-votis ? Je rlponds 
qu’ellcs nous dirigenfc dans les recherches do la 
nature et les operations de Tart Elies em- 
p6chcnt quo nous no nous abusions nous-mSmcs 
ou les autres, en nous promettant des rdsultats 
•quo nous ne saurions obtenir. 

H n'y a point do certitude dans les sciences 
ou on ne peut pas appllquer quelque partle des 
mnthdmatlqucs, ou qui n’en ddpendent pas de 
•quelque mani6re. 

Dans l'dtude des sciences qui Henncnt aux 
mathdmatlques, ceux qul ne consultcnt pas la 
nature, mais les auteurs, ne sont pas les enfans 
de la nature ; je dirais qu’ils n*en sont quo Jcs 
petits fils : elle seule, cn eflet, est le maitro des 
vrais gdnics. Mais voycz la sottlso! on se 
moqued'un liommo qui aimeramieuxapprendre 
de la nature ellc-mfime, quo des auteurs, qui 
rTen sont quo les clcrcs. Is not this the precise 
tone of Lord Bacon ? 

Vinci*says, in anotlier place : Mon dcssein est 
de clter d’abord l’expdrience, ct de ddmontrer 
ensulto pourquoi les corps sont contraints d’agfr 
de telle manidre. C’est la mdthade qu’on doit 
observer dans les rechcrchcs des phenom6nes de 
la nature. II est blen vrai quo la nature com- 
mence par lo raisonnement, et Unit par l*cx- 
pdrience ; mals n’importo, 11 nous faut prendre 
la route oppose© : commc j'al dlt, nous devons 
tommencer par I’expdrience, et tdcher par son 
moyen d’en ddcouvrir la raison. 

lie ascribes the elevation of the equatorial 
waters above the polar to the heat of the sun : 
Elies ontTent en mouvement de tous les cfitds 
de cctte eminence aqueuse pour rdtabllr leur 
sphdrieltd parfaite. This Is not the true cause 
of their elevation, but by what means could he 
know the fact? 

Vinci understood fortification well, and wrote 
upon ft. Since in our time, he says, artillery 
has four times the power it used to have, ft 
is necessary that the fortification of towns 
should be strengthened in the same proportion. 
Ho was employed on several great works of 
engineering. So wonderful was the variety of 
power in this miracle of nature. For wo have 
not mentioned that his Lost Supper at Milan is 
the earliest of the great pictures in Italy, and 
that some productions of ids easel vie with those 
of Raphael. His only published work, the 
Treatise on Tainting, does him injustice; it is 
an ill-arranged compilation from several of his 
manuscripts. That the extraordinary works, of 
which this note contains an account, have not 
been published entire, and in their original 
language, is much to bo regretted by all who 
know how to venerate so great a genius as Lion- 
ardo da Vinci. 

l The Erotcmata of Constantino Loscaris, 
printed by Aldus, bears date Fob 1401, which 
ceems to mean 1405. But the Musaeus has no 
date, nor the Galcomyomachla, a Greek poem 
by one Theodoras Prodromus. Rcnouard, 
Hist, do rimprimerie des Aides. 


In the course of about twenty years, with 
some interruption, lie gave to the world 
several of the principal Greek authors ; 
and though, as ,we have seen, not ab- 
solutely the earliest printer in that lan- 
guage, he so far excelled all others in the 
number of his editions, that he may bo 
justly said to stand at the head of the list. 
It is right, however, to mention, that 
Earot had printed Hesiod and Theocritus 
in one volume, and also Isocrates, at Man, 
in 1493 ; that the Anthologia appeared at 
Florence in 1494 ; Lucian and Apollonius 
Bhodius in 1490 ; the lexicon of Suidas, at 
Milan, in 1499. About fifteen editions of 
Greek works, without reckoning Crnston*s 
lexicon and several grammars, had been 
published before the close of the century. 1 
The most remarkable of the Aldine edi- 
tions are the Aristotle, in five volumes, the 
first bearing date of 1495, the last of 1498, 
and nine plays of Aristophanes in the latter 
year. In this Aristophanes, and perhaps 
in other editions of this time, Aldus had 
fortunately tlicr assistance of Marcus 
Muslims, one of the last, but by no means 
the least eminent, of the Greeks who 
transported their language to Italy. 
Muslims wns now a public teacher at 
Padua. John Lascaris, son, perhaps, of 
Constantine,' edited the Anthologia at 
Florence. It may be c^oubted whether 
Italy had as yet produced any scholar, un- 
less it were Varino, more often called 
Phavorinus, singly equal to the task of 
superintending a Greek edition. His The- 
saurus Cornucopijc, a collection of thirty- 
four grammatical ti acts in Greek, printed 
1490, may be an exception. The Etymo- 
logicum Magnum, Venice, 1499, being a 
lexicon with only Greek explanations, is 
supposed to be chiefly duo to Muslims. 
Aldus had printed Craston’s lexicon, in 
1497, with the addition of an index; this has 
often been mistaken for an original work. 2 

115. The state of Italy was not so favour- 
able as it had been to the Decline of learn- 
advancement of philosophy, ins in Italy. 
After the expulsion of the Medici from 
Florence, in 1494, the Platonic academy 
was broken up ; and that philosophy never 
found again a' friendly soil in Italy, though 
Ficinus had endeavoured to keep it up by 

l The grammar of Urbano Vnleriano was 
first printed jn 1407. It is in Greek and Latin, 
and of extreme rarity. Roscoe (Leo X., ch. xi.) 
says, ** it was received with such aridity that 
Erasmus, on inquiringlor it in the year Wt, 
found that not ft copy of this impression re 
mained unsold/* I have given, aiittie belott, a 
different construction to these words of Erasmus. 

a Renouard. Koscoc’s Leo X.» ch. xi. 
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* Latin translation of Plotinus. Aristotle 
and Ills followers began now to regain the 
ascendant. Perhaps it may be thought 
that cv cn polite letters were not so flourish- 
ing as they lmd been ; no one, at least, 

3 et appeared to fill the place of Hcrmolaus 
Barbaras, ^ho died in 1493, or Politian, 
w ho follow cd him the next year. 

116. Hermolaus Barbaras was a noble 
HenooiM* Venetian, whom Europe 
Barbaras, agreed to place next to Poli- 

tian in criticallearning, and to draw aline 
befcw een them and any third name. “ No 
time, no accident, no destiny,” says an cn 
thusiastic scholar of the next age, “will 
ever efface their remembrance from the 
hearts of the learned.”! Erasmus calls him 
a truly great and divine man. He filled 
many honourable offices for tbe republic; 
but lamented that they drew him away 
from that learning fot which ho snjshew as 
horn, and to which alone he was devoted , 5 
Yet Hermolaus is but faintly kept in mind 
at the present day. In his Latin style, 
with the same fault ns Politian, an affecta- 
tion of obsolete words, he is less flexible 
and elegant. But bis ebief merit was in 
the restoration of the text of ancient 
writers. He boasts that lie had corrected 
about five thousand passages in Pliny’s 
natural history, and more than three 
hundred in the very brief geography of 
Pomponius Mela. Hardouin, however, 
charges him with extreme rashness in 
altering passages lie did not understand. 
The pope had nominated Hcrmolaus to the 
greatest post in the Venetian church, the 
patriarchate of Aquilein ; but his mortifi- 
cation at fmdmg that the senate refused to 
concur in the appointment is said to kav e 
hastened his death 5 
117. A Latin poet once of great celebrity, 
Baptvsta Mantuan, seems to fall within 


! Jlabult nostra ha;d aetas bon arum literarum 
procercs duos, Hcnnohum Barbwnm atquc 
Angelum Politinnum : Lomu immortalcm 
ouam acri judiwo, quanta facundn, quanta 
hnguarum, quanta diqciplhnrmn omnium 
scientla pneditos 1 III Latinam huguatn Jam. 
jmdem squilentem ct xnulta barbarlcl rubigine 
cxesam, od prbtfnum ruocarc nUotem conatl 
sunt, ntqno illis sous profccto conatus non in. 
f cHciter ccssit, suntquc UU de Latina lingua tarn 
henc mentl, quarn qui ante cos optunl meriti 
fuere Itaque immortalcm clbi giortam, im* 
iftoilale rtecus pvraverunt, umucbitque semper 
m omnium enuhtorum pectorfbus consuirala 
Hcrmolal et Pohtlani raemonj, nullo a.\o 
nuho casu, nullo fato abolenda Brixeus Eras' 
mouiLrasm Epist ccxil. 

5 Melners, if 200 

SBajlc Kicerou, xol liv. Ttoboschl. v>i. 
1-2. Content, tit. 197. llceron, p. 574. 


this period as fitly as any other, though sev- 
eml of Iris poems tod been 
separately printed before, 
and their collectiv e publication was not till 
1513. Editions recur very frequently in 
the bibliography of Italy and Geimany. 
He was, and long continued to be, the 
poet of school-rooms. Erasmus sa>s that 
ho would be placed by posterity not much 
below Virgil ; l and the marquis of Mantua, 
anticipating this suffrage, erected their 
statues side by side. Such is the security 
of contemporary compliments ! Mantuan 
has long been uttctly neglected, and does 
not find a place in most selections of Latin 
poetry. His Eclogues and Silvse arc said 
to be the least bad of his numeious works. 
He was among the many assailants of the 
church, or at least the court of Home : 
and this animosity inspired him with some 
hitter, or rather vigorous, inv ectivcs. But 
lie becamo afterwards a Caimclite friai.- 
Marallns, a Gicek by birth, has obtained a 
certain reputation for his Latin poems, 
which aie of no great value. 

118. A far superior name is that of Pon- 
tius, to whom, if vve at- PonUnu5 
tend to some critics, we 
must owaul the palm, above all Latin pouts 
of the fifteenth century. If I might ven- 
ture to set my own taste against theirs, I 
should not agiec to his superiority ova 
Politian, His hexameters arc by no means 
deficient in lintmony, and may, perhaps, 
be moio correct than those of his rival, but 
appears to me less pleasing and poetical. 
His lyric poems aic like too much modern 
Latin, in a tone of languid voluptuousness, 
audring changes on the various beauties 
of his mistress, and the sweetness of he) 
Liases. The few elegies of Pontanus, 
among which that addi csscd to Ins vvifo, 
on the piospect of peace, is the best 
known, fall very short of the admirable 
lines of Politian on the death of Ovid. 
Pontanus wrote some moral and political 
essays in pi osc, vv Inch arc said to be full 


lEtimi me faint augunpm, ent, ent nlf- 
quando Baptiatv suo conch e gloria eelebntate 
quo non ltd multo inferior, <mnul invidiam anni 
delraxcrint Append ad Broun Epwt, ccuccv 
(edit Lugd.) It is not conceivable that Eras- 
mus meant thislitcrally; but thednft of the letter 
Is to encourage the leading of Clmst Ian poets 
*ComiauI, ni 148 Niceron, vol xvvli 
Such of Mantuan's eclogues os are printed In 
CaminalfiitstriumPoclarum Italonim, Horen t 
171Q, are but indifferent. I doubt, however, 
whether tliat voluminous collection has been 
tmulc with much taste ; and his Bitlre on the see 
of Pome would certainly bo excluded, wliatcver 
might be its merit Corninnl Ins given an ex- 
tract, better than what I had seen of Mantuan. 
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of just observations and shaip satire on the 
court of Home, and written in a stylo 
which his contemporaries regarded with 
admiration. They were published in 1490. 
Erasmus, though a parsimonious distri- 
butor of praise to the Italians, has acknow- 
ledged their merit in the Ciceronianus.i 

319. Pontanus presided at this time over 
Neapolitan the Neapolitan Academy, a 
academy. dignity which ho had at- 
tained upon the death of Beccatelli, in 
1471. This was after the decline of the 
Homan and the Florentine, by far the 
most eminent reunion of literary men in 
Italy ; and though it was long conspicuous, 
seems to have reached its highest point in 
the last years of this century, under the 
patronage of the mild Frederic of Aragon, 
and during^ that transient calm which 
Naples was permitted to enjoy between the 
invasions of Charles VIII. and Louis XII. 
That city and kingdom afforded many 
lovers of learning and poetry ; some of 
them in the class of its nobles ; each dis- 
trict being, as it were, represented in tins 
academy by one or more of its distinguished 
residents. But other members were as- 
sociated from different parts of Italy ; and 
the whole constellation of names is still 
brilliant, though some have gi own dim by 
time. The house of Este, at Feriara, were 
still the liberal patrons of genius ; none 
more eminently than their leignmg mar- 
quis, Hercules I. And not less praise is 
due to the families who held the princi- 
palities of Urbino and Mantua 2 

120. A poem now appeared in Italy, well 
deserving of attention for 
Boiardo. own sa ] CCj but still more 

so on account of the excitement and direc- 
tion it gave to one of the most famous poets 
tli at ever lived. Matteo Maria Boiardo, 
count of Scandiano, a man esteemed and 
trusted at the court of Ferrara, amused his 

J Poscoe, Leo X., ch. ii. and xx. Niccron, 
vol. Till Comiam. Tiraboschi. Pantanus 
cum ilia quatuor complecti suroma cum con- 
atus sit nervum dico, numeros, candorem, 
venustatem, profecto est omnia consecutns. 
Quin turn autem illud quod est horum omnium 
velufci vita qiuedam, modum intelligo, pemtus 
ignoravit. Aiunt Virgilium cum multos \crsus 
matutino calore effudissefc, pomeridianis horis 
novo judicio solitum ad paucorum numerum 
revocare. Contra quidem Pontano evenisse 
•arbitror, Qua) prima quaque Invcntione ar- 
risissent, isis plura postea, dum recognosccret, 
addita atque ipsis potius carminibus, quam sibi 
pepercisse. Scaliger dc Be Poetlca (apud 
Blount). 

2 Eoscoe’s Leo. X., ch ii. This contains an 
excellent account of the state of literature in 
Italy about the dose of the century. 


leisure in the publication of a romantic 
poem, for which the stories of Charlemagne 
and his paladins, related by one who as- 
sumed the name of Turpin, and already 
woven into long metrical narrations, cur- 
rent at the end of the fourteenth and dur- 
ing the fifteenth century in Italy, supplied 
materials, which are almost lost in the 
original inventions of the author. The 
first edition of this poem is without date, 
but probably in 1495. The author, who 
died the year before, left it unfinished at 
the ninth canto of the third book. Agos- 
tini, in 1516, published a continuation, in- 
differently executed, in three more books ; 
but the real complement of the Innamorato 
is the Furioso. 1 The Orlando Innamorato 
of Boiardo has hitherto not received that 
share of renown which seems to bo its due ; 
overpowered by the splendour of Ariosto’s 
poem, and almost set aside in its original 
form by the improved edition or remaking 
(nfaecimcnto), which Berni afterwards 
gave, it has rarely been sought or quoted, 
even in Italy. 2 

Tlio style is uncouth and hard; but 
without style, which is the source of per- 
! petual delight, no long poem will be read ; 
and it has been observed by Gmgudnd with 
some justice, that Boiardo’s name is better 
remembered, though his original poem may 
have been more completely neglected, 
through the process to which Berni has 
subjected it. In point of novel invention 
and just keeping of character, especially 
the latter, he has not been sui passed by 
Ins illustrious follower Ariosto ; and what- 
ever of this we find in the Orlando Inna- 
moiato, is due to Boiardo alone ; for 
Berni has preserved the sense of almost 
every stanza. The imposing appearance of 
Angelica at tho court of Charlemagne, in 
tho first canto, opens the poem with a 
splendour larely equalled, with a luxuriant 
feitility of invention, and with admirable 
art; judiciously presenting the subject in 
so much singleness, that amidst all the 
intricacies and episodes of the story, tho 
reader never forgets tlic incomparable 
piinccss of Albracca, Tho latter city, 
placed in that remote Oathay wdiioh Marco 
Polo had laid open to the range of fancy, 

1 Fontanini, dell’ Eloquenza Itahnna, edit. 
diZeno,p 270. 

2 See my friend Mr. Panizzi’e excellent in- 
troduction to his edition of the Orlando In- 
namorato. This poem had nevei been repnnted 
since 1514; so much was Poscoe deceived in 
fancying that 11 the simplicity of the original 
has caused it to be preferred to the some work,^ 
as altered or reformed by Francesco Berni ,r 
Life of Leo X., ch. ii. 
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and its siege by Agrican's innumerable 
cavalry, are creations of Boiardo’s most in- 
ventive mind. Nothing in Ariosto is con- 
ceived so nobly, or so much in the true 
genius of romance, Castelvetro asserts 
that the names Grmlasso, Mnndricardo, 
Sobrino, and others which Boiardo hns 
given to bis imaginary characters, belonged 
to his own peasants of Scandinuo; and 
some have improved upon this by assuring 
us, that those who take the pains to as- 
certain the fact may still find the repre- 
sentatives of these sonorous heroes at the 
plough, which, if the story were true, 
ought to be the case, 1 But wo may give 
him credit for talent enough to invent 
those appellations ; he hardly found an 
Albiacca on his domains ; and tboso who 
grudge him the rest acknowledge that, in 
a moment of inspiration, wliilc hunting, 
the name of Bodomont occuned to his 
mind. TVc know how finely Milton, whose 
car pursued, almost to excess, tire pleasure 
of harmonious .names, and who loved to 
evpatinte in these imaginary regions, has 
alluded to Boinrdo’s poem in ihe Paradise 
Regained, The lines are perhaps the most j 
musical lie ha* ever produced. 

Such force* met not, nor so * Ide a camp, 

“When African with all Ids northern powers 
Besieged Albracca, as romances tell. 

The city of Oallaphnon, from thence to win 
The falicst of her sc*, Angelica, 

His daughter, sought by many prowest knights, 
Both paynim and the peers of Clmrlenragnc.a 


121. The Mambriano of Francesco Bello, 

"'rranmeo Bello j l Cicco > ™otha 

poem of tlie same romantic 
class, was published posthumously in 149?. 
Apostofo Zeno, ns quoted by ltoscoe, at- 
tributes the neglect of the Mambrinno to 
its wanting an Ariosto to continue its sub- 
ject, or a Bemi to reform its style.® But 
this seems a capricious opinion. Belle 
composed it at intervals to amuso the 
courtiers oE tbo marquis of Mantua. The 
poem, therefore, wants unity. “It is a 
reunion,” says Mr. I*amzi, “of detached 
tales, without any relation to each other, 
except in so far ns most of the same actors 

1 CamtUo Pellegrino, In Ids famous contro- 
versy with the Academy of riorcnco on the re- 
spectivo ments of Ariosto anil Tasso, having 
asserted this, they do not deny the fact, hut say 
it stands on the authority of Castelvetro. 
Opero dl Tasso, 4to, il. 01. The critics held 
rather a pedantic doctrino; that though the 
names of private men may bo feigned, the poci 
has no right to Introduce kings unknown to 
history, as this dcstroj s the probability required 
for his fiction. 

3 BookilJ 


3 Leo X., cli. 11. 


are before us. 11 * *\V© mny perceive by this, 
how little a series of rhapsodies, not di- 
rected by a controlling unity of piupose, 
even though the work of a single man, aie 
likely to fall into a connected poem. But 
that a long poem, of singular coherence 
and subordination of parts to an end, 
should ho framed fiom the random and 
insulated songs of a great number of poi- 
sons, is almost as incredible as that the 
annals of Ennius, to use Ciccio’s argument 
against the fortuitous origin of the woild, 
should be foimcd by slinking together the 
letteis of the alphabet. 

122. Near the close of tho fifteenth cen- 
tury wo find a great increase p^try 

of Italian poetry, to which near the end of 
tho patronnge and example *** ccflttUT * 
of Lorenzo lmd given encouragement. It 
is not easy to place within such narrow 
limits ns a dcccnninl period, the names of 
writcis whose productions were frequently 
not published, at least collectively, during 
tlu*ir lives, Semfino d’Aquila, born in 
1400, seems to fall, as a poet, within this 
decade ; and tho same may he said of Ti- 
Ualdeo and Bemvieni. Of these tho fhrt 
ib perlmps the best known ; his verses are 
not destitute of spirit, but cxtiamgancc 
and bad taste deform the greater part.- Ti- 
baldeo unites false thoughts with rudeness 
and poverty of diction. Beniviciu, supe- 
rior to either of these, is reckoned by 
Cormnm a link between the haishnc*s of 
the fifteenth and the polish of the ensuing 
century, Tho stylo of this age was far 
fiom the grace and sweetness of Petzach; 
forced in sentiment, low in choice of words, 
deficient m harmony, it hns been condemned 
by the \oice of all Italian critics.** 

123. A greater activity than before was 
now perceptible in tho liter- Progrcttoneaw . 
ary spirit of France and login France 
Germany. It was also re- ** d Germany 
gularly progressive. The press of Paris 
gave twenty-six editions of ancient Latin 
authors, nine of which were in the ycai 
1500. Twelve were published at Lyons 
Deventer and Leipric, especially the latter, 
which now took a lead in the German pi css, 
bore a part in this honourable labour; a 
proof of the rapid and extensive influence 
of Conrad Celtcs on that part of Germany. 
It is to bo understood that a very large 

i BauizzVs Introduction to Boiardo, p, 300. 
Ho does not highly praise the poem, of which 
he gives an analysis with extracts. See too 
Glngudnd, vol. lv. 

3 Boutonrek, Gesch. der Ital. Pocsio, i. 321. 
Comianl. 

3 Corniani, Muratori, della perfetta PocsJa, 
Crcschnboni, Storia della volgar iiocsia. 

H 
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proportion, or nearly the whole, of tho 124. Two men, however, were devoting 
Latin editions printed in Germany woie incessant labour to the ac- 
tor tho use of schools. 1 ^Vo should bo war- qnisifcion of tlmt language at Eramu 
ranted in drawing an inf ci cnee as to the Paris, for whom was reserved the glory of 
progress in literary instruction in these raising the knowledge of it in (X'ili>me 
countries fiom the increase in tho number Europo to a bright which Italy could not 
of publications, small as tlmt number still attain. These were Erasmus and Eudreus. 
is, and trifling ns some of them mayap- Tho former, who had acquired ns a boy the 
peat. It may be accounted for by the mere rudiments of Greek under Hegius at 
gradual woiking of the schools at Munster Deventer, set himself in good earnest to 
and other places, winch had now sent out that stud}* about 3400, hiring a teacher at 
a raco of pupils well fitted to impart know- IViris, old Ifcrmonymus of Sjmtta, of whoso 
lodge in their turn toothers; amTby the extortion ho complains; but he was little 
pntionngo of some powerful mon, among able to ]wy anything ; and liis noble cn- 
whom the first place, on all accounts* is durance of privations for the sake of know- 
duo to tho emperor Maximilian. Nothing ledge desenes tho high reward of glory it 
was so likely to contribute to the intcllcc- received, “I have given my whole froul,” 
timl improvement of Germany ns the public he fays, “to Greek learning, and assoounsl 
pence of 1495, which put an end to the get any money I shall first ^ Am nce 
batharoun customs of the middle ages, not buy Greek books, and then reac ° 4 

unaccompanied by generous virtues, hut clothes/** “ If any new Greek book comes 
coitniulva^ incompatible with the steady to hand, I would rather pledge my cloak 
cultivation of literature ns with riche*, and than not obtain it ; esjMJCially if it be re- 
repose. Vet there rooms to he no pi oof 
that tho Greek language had obtained 
much more attention ; no book connected 
with it jh recorded to have been printed* 
and I do not find mention that it was 
taught, even sitpei ficially, in any univer- 
sity or school, at this time, though it might 
be conjectured without improbability. 

Keuchlm lmd now devoted his whole 
thoughts to cabbalistic philosophy, and 
the study of Hebrew; nnd Eichhorn, 
though not unwilling to make the most of 
early Gcnnnn learning, owns that, at the 
end of the century, no other person lmd be- 
come remarkable for a frkill in Greek. 2 

3 A proof of this may bo found in tho books 
printed at Deventer from 3191 to 1£00. Tho* 
consisted of Virgil’s Bucolics tlireo times, Vir- 
gil’s Georgies twice, and the eclogues of Cal- 
purnlus once, or perhaps t*\ lee At Lcipsic the 
list is much longer, but in great measure of the 
same kind ; single treatfses of Seneca or Cicero, 

-or detached pirts of Virgil, Homce, Ovid, some- 
times very short, as the Culex or tho Ibis, form, 
with not many exceptions, the Cisalpine classi- 
cal bibliography of the fifteenth century. 

2 Eichhorn, lit. 230. This section In Eich- 
hom Is valuablo, but not without some vnnt of 
precision. 

Keuchlin had been very diligent In purchas- 
ing Greek manuscripts. Hut these acre very 
scarce, even In Italy. A correspondent of Ids, 

Sfcrelcr by nnmo; one of the young men wlio 
went from Germany to Florence for education, 
tells him, in 1491, Xullos libros Grrocos hie 
venales repeno; and again, do Gratis libris 
coemendis hoc scias ; fui penes omnes hie librn- 
rios, nihil horum prorsus reperio, Epist. ad 
jReuchl (1502) fol. 7. In fact, Keuchlln’s own 
library was so large as to astonish the Italian 
scholars when they saw the catalogue, who 


ligious, such as a psalter or a gospel/- It 
will ho remembered that the books of 
which he apeak* must have been frequent- 
ly matimcripts. 

325. 3!mktu<f, in his proper nnmo Bud£, 
neatly of tho wime age as Jhalxta; hiiearly 
Erasmus, lmd relinqtifchod i1c,Um - 
ovoiy occupation for intense labour in 
literature. In an interesting letter, ad- 
dressed to Cuthbert Tnnstnll in 1517, giving 
an account of his own early studies, belays 
that lie learned Greek % cry ill from a bad 
innst or at Paris, in 1 491 . This w as certainly 
Ilcrmonymus, of whom Iteuchlm frpeaks 
more favourably; but he was not quite so 
competent a judged Some year* afterwards 

plainly owned they could not procure such 
books themselves. They had of course been 
oiginally purchased in Italy, unless we suppose 
some to have been brought by way of Hunger}. 

It Is not to be imagined Dint the libraries bf 
ordinary scholars were to bo compared with that 
of BcuchUn. probably more opulent than most 
of them. The early printed books of Italy, 
even the most Indispensable, were very scarce, 
at least In Trance. A Greek grammar was a 
rarity at Paris in 1499. Grammaticcn Gnecam, 
sajs Erasmus to a correspondent, auimno studio 
vestfgavi, nt emptam tibi mUtcrcm, sed jam 
utraque divendita fuerat, ct Constantin! Qua* 
dicjtur, qufcquc Urban!. Epist. liv. See tot) 
Epist. lxxiil. 

3 Epist. xxlv. ' 

S Epist. Iriii. 

» Hod* (dc Gracis lllustribus, p. 233) thinks ; 
that the master of Budirus could not have been 
Hermonymus ; probably because the praise of 
Keuchlin seemed to him Incompatible with tno 
contemptuous language of Budrcus. Eut Eras- 
mus Is voTy explicit on this subject, Ad Gnccas 
II terns utcunque puero degustatas jam gramllor 
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Grocyn, but some years younger, and, like 
Jiim, ft pupil of Politinn atul llermolaus, 
'lvas Thomas Linncie, a physician ; but 
though n first edition of his translation of 
Galen has been supposed to have been 
printed nt Venice in 1498, it scons to bo 
ascertained that nono preceded that of 
Cambridge in 1521. Ilis only contribution 
to literature in the fifteenth century wus a 
translation of tho very short mathematical 
treatise of Pioclus on the sphere, published 
in a volume of ancient writers on astronomy, 
by Aldus Mamitius, in 1499. 1 2 

128. Erasmus paid Ids first visit to Eng- 

Era»nus come® land in 1197, and was do* 
to England, lighted with every thing that 
he found, especially at Oxford. In an 
epistle dated Dec. 5th, after praising 
Grocyn, Colot, and Linacro to the skies 
lie 603 % of Thomas More, who could not 
then have been eighteen years old, u AVhat 
mind was ever framed by nnime more 
gentle, more pleasing, more gifted?— It is I 
incredible, what a treasure of old books is 
found hero far and wide. — Therein so much ! 
erudition, not of n xulgar and ordinal} 
kind, lmt recondite, accurate, ancient, both 
Latin ami Greek, that you would seek no- 
thing in Italy but the pleasure of travel- 
ling.”-' J»ut this letter is addressed to an 
Englishman, ami the praiso is evidently 
much exaggerated ; the scholars were feu , 
and not more titan tlucc or four could be 
found, or at least could now bo mentioned, 
who had any tincturo of Greek,— Grocyn, 
Linacrc, William Latimer, who, though an 
excellent scholar, nc\er published any- 
thing, and More, who had learned nt Ox- 
ford under Grocyn . 3 It should her© be 
added, that, in 1497, Terence was pi luted 

1 Johnson's Life of Linacrc, p. 152. 

2 Thotnro Mori ingonio quid unqiiam flnxlt 
nature \el mollius, vcl dulclus, rel f cliches? . . . 
Mirum est dlctu, quam hie passim, qunm dense 
veterum libromm segea cfllorcscnt . . . tantum 
crudltlonis non illius protritm ac trivialis, sed 
rccondifcu, exactro, nntlqum, Latlnrc Gnecwquc, 
ut jam Itaham nisi vlscndi gratia non multum 
deslrtcrcs. Epivl. xiv. 

3 A letter of Colet to Erasmus from Oxford in 
1407, Is written in tho style of a man who was 
conversant with tho best Latin authors. Sir 
Thomas Moro's birth has not been placed by 
any biographer earlier than 14S0. 

It has been sometimes asserted, on tho au- 
thority of Antony Wood, that Erasmus taught 
Greek nt Oxford ; but there is no foundation 
for this, and in fact ho did not know enough of 
tho language. Knight, on tho other hand, 
maintains that he learned it thoro under Grocyn 
and Linacrc; but this rests on no evidence; and 
we have scon that he gives a different account 
of lus studies in Greek. Life of Erasmus, p. 22. 


by rynson, being the first edition of a 
strictly classical author in England; though 
Boethius lmd already appeared with Latin 
and English on opposite pages. 

129. In 1500 was printed at Fnris tho 
first edition of Erasmus's HeimbUchet 
Adages, doubtless the chief hi® Ada?** 
prove w oik of this century beyond the limits 
of Italy; but this edition should, if pos- 
sible, be procured, in order to judge with 
chxonological exactness of tho state of 
literature ; for as bis general knowledge of 
antiquity, and jwrticulurly of Gieck, which 
was now very slender, increased, ho made 
vast additions. The Adages, which were 
now about eight bundled, amounted in his 
last edition to 4151 ; not that he could find 
so many which properly deserve that name, 
but the number is made up by explanations 
of Latin and Gicek idioms, or even of single 
words, lie declares himself, as early ns 
1501, ashamed of tho first edition of his 
Adages, which already seemed meagre and 
imperfect . 1 Erasmus bad been preceded* 
in some measure by' Folydoro Vngil, best 
known as the historian of this countiy* 
where lie resided many* years as collector 
of papal dues. He publMicd ft book of 
adages, which must have been rather a 
juvenile, and is n superficial production, at 
Venice in 149S. 

ISO. The Castilian poets of the fifteenth 
century luo© been collcc- Romantic 
tively mentioned on a for- ballad® or Spain 
incr occasion. Bouterwck refers to the 
latter part of this age most of the io- 
mances which turn upon Saracen story\ 
and the adventures of “knights of Granada, 
gentlemen, though Moors.” Sisniondi fol- 
lows him without, perhaps, much reflection, 
and endeavours to explain what ho might 
hnvo doubted. Kcar having long ceased in 
the bobomsof the Castilian Christians, even 
before conquest bod set its seal to their 
security, bate, the child of fern, had grown 
fecblci ; and the romancors felt themselves 
nt liberty to expatiate in tho rich field of 
Mohammedan customs and manners. Thebe’ 
had already cxeiciscd a considerable in- 
fluence over Spain. But this opinion seems 
hard to be supported ; nor do I find that 
the Spanish critics claim so much antiquity 
for the Moorish class of romantic ballads. 
Most of them, it is acknowledged, belong 
to tlio sixteenth, and some to tho seven- . 
tecntli century ; and the internal evidence 
is against thcii having been written before 
tlie Moorish wwrs had become matter of 
distant tradition. AVc shall therefore take 

l Eplst. cii., jejunum atque inops vidcri cocplt, 
posteoquam Grmcos col ul auctores. 
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no notice of the Spanish romance-ballads 
till we come to the age of Philip II., to 
which they principally belong. 3 
13L Bouterwek places in this decade the 
Pastoral first specimens of the pas- 

romances total romance which the 

Castilian language affords. 2 But the style 
is borrowed from a neighbouring part o£ 
the peninsula, where this species of fiction 
seems to have been indigenous. The Por- 
tuguese nation cultivated poetry as early as 
the Castilian ; and we have seen that some 
remains of a date anterior to the fourteenth 
century. But to the heroic romance they 
seem to have paid no regard ; we do not 
find that it ever existed among them. Love 
chiefly occupied the Lusitanian muse ; and 
to trace that passion through all its laby- 
rinths, to display its troubles in a strain of 
languid melancholy, was the great aim of 
every poet. This led to the invention of 
pastoral lomances, founded on the ancient 
traditions as to the felicity of shepherds 
amHheir proncncss to love, and rendered 
sometime*; more interesting for the time by 
the introduction of real characters and 
events under a slight disguise. 3 This arti- 
ficial and effeminate sort of composition, 
which, if it may now and then bo not un- 
plcasing, cannot fail to weary' tho modem 
reader by its monotony, is due to Portugal, 
and having been adopted in languages better 
known, became for a long time highly popu- 
lar in Europe. 

132. Tho lyrical poems of Portugal were 
Portuguese collected by Gaicia do lie- 
lyric poetry. gentle, in the Cancionciro j 
Gcral, published in 1510. Some few' of 
these are of the fourteenth century', for we 
find the nnmc of king Pedro, who died in 
1360. Others are by tho Infant Bon Pedro, 
son of John I., in tho earlier part of tho 
fifteenth. But a gt cater number belong 
nearly to tho present or preceding decade, 
or even to tho ensuing age, commemorating 
the victories of tho Portuguese in Asia. 
This collection is of extreme seal city ; none 
of the liistorians of Portuguese literature 
have seen it. Bouterwek and Sismondi 
declare that they have caused search to be 
made in various libraries of Europe without 
success. There is, however, a copy in the 
British Museum ; and M. Baynoimrd 1ms 
given a short account of one that he had 
seen in tlio Journal des Savans for 1826. 
In this article lie observes, that tho Can- 

1 Router* ck p. 121. Sismondi, Hi. 222 Ro- 
mances Moriscoa, Mailr. 1S2S. 

2 V. 123. 

3 RouterweksHUt. of Portuguese Literature, 
p. 43. 


eioneiro is a mixtnro of Portuguese and 
Spanish pieces. I believe, however, that 
very little Spanish will bo found, with the 
exception of the poems of the Infante Pe- 
dro, winch occupy some leaves. The wiiolo 
number of poets is but one hundred and 
thirty-two, even if some names do not 
occur twice ; which I mention, because it 
has been erroneously said to exceed con- 
siderably that of the Spanish Cancionciro. 
Tho volume is in folio, and contains two 
hundred and twenty-seven leaves, Tho 
metres are those usual in Spanish ; some 
r mos tic arte mayor; but the greater part 
in trochaic redondillas. I observed no in- 
stance of the assonant rhyme; but there 
are several glosses, or, in the Poituguesc 
word, prosas, 1 The chief part is amatory ; 
but there are lines on the death of kings, 
and other political events. 2 

133. The Germans, if they did not as yet 
excel in tho higher depart- German popular 
raent of typography, w'ere 
by no means negligent of their own great in- 
vention, The books, if we include the smal- 
lest, printed in the empire between 14T0 
and the close of the century, amount to 
several thousand editions. A large pro- 
portion of these were in their own lan- 
guage. They had a literary' public, as we 
may call it, not merely in their courts and 
universities, but in their respectable middle 
cla*s, the burgheis of the free cities, and, 
perhaps, in the artizans whom they em- 
ployed. Their reading was almost always 
with a serious end ; but no people so suc- 
cessfully cultivated the art of moral and 
satirical fablo. These, in many instances, 
spread with gieat favour through cisalpine 
Europe. Among the works of this kind, 
in the fifteenth century, two deserve 
mention; the Eulcnspiegel, a book which 
became poind nr afterwards in England by 
the name of Howlcglass, and a superior 
and better known production, the Nar- 
rcnschiff, or Ship of Fools, by' Sebastian 
Brandt of Strasbmg, the first edition of 
which I do not find referred to any- date ; 
but tho Latin translation appeared at 
Lyons in 1488. It was translated into 
English by Barclay, and published early in 
1509. It is a metrical satire on tho follies 
of every' class, and may possibly' have sug- 

i Bouterwek, p. 30, has observed, that the 
Portuguese employ the gfosa, calling it toKa. 
Tho word in the Candoneiro is pma. 

- A manuscript collection of Portuguese lyric 
poetry of the fifteenth century belonged to Mr. 
Heber, and was sold to Messrs. Payne and l'oss. 
It would probably' bo found on comparison to 
contain many of the pieces in the Cancionciro 
Coral, but it is not a copy of it. 
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gosted to Erasmus Iris Encomium Morize. ferenfc from their own. An acute under- 
But the idea was not absolutely new ; standing and much experience of mankind 
the theatrical company established at Paris, gave Coniines tins superiority; his life had 
under the name of Enfans do San Souci, as not been spent over hooks ; and he is con- 
well as the ancient office of jester or fool in scquently fice from that pedantic applica- 
pur courts and castles* implied tlio same tion of history, which became common with 
principle of satirising mankind with ridi- those who parsed for political rcasoneisin 
eule so general, that every man should feel the next two centuries. Yet he was not 
more pleasure from the humiliation of his ignorant of former times ; and we see the 
neighbours, than pa m from his own. Brandt advantage of those translations from anti- 
does not show much poetical talent; hut quity,made during tlie last hundred years in 
his morality is clear and sound ; lie keeps Fiance, by the use to winch he turned them, 
the pure and right-minded reader on his 135. The earliest printed treatise of alge* 
side; and in an ago when little better came bra, for that of Leonard 
into competition, his clmraotera of men, Fibonacci is still in manu- Alscl,ra * 
though more didactic than descriptive, did script, was published in KOI, by Luca 
not fail to please. The influence such books Pacioli di Boigo, a Franciscan, who taught 
of simple fiction and plain moial would mathematics in the university of Man.* 
possess over a people, may be judged by This book is written in Italian, with a 
the delight they once gave to children, be- mixture of the Venetian dialect, and with 
fore we had learned to vitiate the healthy many Lzttin words. In the first pait, he 
appetite of ignorance by premature lefinc- explains the rules of commercial nrith- 
monts and stimulating variety. 1 metio in detail, and is the earliest Italian 

134. The historical literature of this writer w ho shows the principles of Italian 
century presents veiy little book-keeping by double entry. Algebra 
Historical v, oriA ( j eserv j n g 0 f no i lcc# The ho calls larte mnggiore, detta dal volgo la 

English writers of this class are absolutely regola do la cosa, over alghebra c alnm- 
contcraptiblc ; and if some annalists of cabala, which las the explains by res tauratio 
good sense and tolerable skill in narration ct opposito. The known number is called 
may be found on the Continent, they aio n° or mtmero ; co. or com stands for the 
not conspicuous enough to arrest our regard unknown quantity; whence algebra was 
in a work which designedly passes over sometimes called the cossic art. In the 
that department of literature, so far as early Latin treatises JRcs is used, or I?,, 
it is merely conversant with particular which is an approach to literal expression, 
events. But the memoirs of Pliilip do The square is called ccnm or cc, ; the cube, 
Comines, which, though not cubo or cv. ; p , and m . stand for plvs and 
pa. do Comincs till 1529, must minus. Thus v 3co. p. 4cc. m. ficti. p. 2ce. 

have been written before the close of the cc, m. Gn° would have been written for what 
fifteenth century, are not only of a higher W'ould now* bo expressed + 

value, but almost make an epoch in liis- 2a* 1 — G. Luca di Borgo’s algebra goes ns 
torical literature. If Froissart, by his fax as quadratic equations ; hut though he 
picturesque descriptions, and fertility of had very good notions on the subject, it 
historical invention, may be reckoned the docs not appear that lie carried the science 
Livy of France, she had her Tacitus in much beyond the point W'lieie Leonard 
Philip de Comines. The intermediate Fibonacci had loft it three centuries befoic. 
writers, jtfonstrclct and his continuators, And its principles wero already familiar to 
have the merits of neither, certainly not of mathematicians ; for Regiomontanus hav- 
Comincs. Ho is tlio fiist modern writer, ing stated a trigonometrical solution in the 
(or, if there had been any approach to an form of a quadratic equation, adds, quod 
exception among the Italians, it has escaped rcstat, prcecepta artis edoccbunt. Luca 
my recollection,) who in any degree has di Borgo perceived, in a certain sense, the 
displayed sagacity in reasoning on tlio application, of algebra to geometry, obsorv- 
charactcrs of men, and tbo consequences of ing, that the rules as to surd roots arc re- 
their actions, or who has been able to fcnible to incommensurable magnitudes. 1 
generalise his observation by comparison 1 Monfcucla. Kastner. Cossali. Button’s 
and reflection. Nothing of this could have Mathcm Diet , art. Algebra. The last writer, 
been found in the cloister ; nor w'ero the P erIia P 3 tl10 &***• bad never seen the book 
pliilologcrs' of Italy equal to a task vliioli jn Ws Ind!an A j gc bra, has 

required capacities and pursuits veiy dif- flhown Umt th(! carried that science' 

l Boatenvck, ix. 332-351, r. 113. Helnsias, considerably farther than either the Greeks or 
lv. 113. Warton, Hi. 74. the .Arabians (though ho thinks they may pm- 
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136. This period of ton years from 1400 
treats from 14S0 to 1500, will ever be memo 
to imo. rable ill the history of man 
kind. It is here that avc usually close the 
long interval between the Homan world 
and i his our modem Europe, denominated 
the Middle Ages. The conquest of Gra- 
nada, which rendered Spain a Christian 
kingdom ; the annexation of the last great 
fief of the French crown, Bn tony, which 
made France nn entire and absolute mon- 
nrehy: the public jk-acc of Germany; the 
invasion of Naples by Charles VIII., which 
revealed the weakness of Italy, while it 
communicated lier arts and manners to the 
cisalpine nations, ami opened the scene of 
warfare ami alliances which may be de- 
duced to the present day ; the discovery of 
two worlds by Columbus and Vasco de 
Gama, all belong *to this decade. But it is 
not, as wo have icon, so marked on era in 
the progression of literature. 

131. In taking leave of the fifteenth con 
cioteflffirtetutJi tuxy, to which we have been 
watnrj*. used at ^ ac j i mai) y Associ- 
ations of reverence, and during which the 
desire of knowledge was, in one jxart of 
Europe, moie enthusiastic and universal 
tlian jierhaj* it has since ever been, it is 
natural to ask ourselves what harvest had 
already rewarded their zeal and labour, 
'rhat monuments of genius and erudition 
ttili receive the homage of mankind? 

Ko very triumphant answer can bo 
Its literatcrs given to this interrogation, 
awrrnesifctcd.of th 0 books then written 
how few are read ! Of the men then 
amous how few aro familiar in out recol- 
lection ! Let us consider wlmt Italy itself 
produced of any effective tendency to cn- 
iarge the boundaries of knowledge, or to 
uehght the taste and fancy. The treatise 
o alia on Latin grammar, the miscellane- 
ous observations of Politian on ancient 
authors, the commentaries of Landino and 
some other editors, the Platonic theology 
° a ^ I0 latin poetry of Politian 
* nd I ontamn, the light Italian poetry of 
thessme roUtinn and Lorenzo de* Kedtci, 
tlio epic romances of Pulci and Boiaido. 

. .-I® 80 * ulone, in an original shape, 

7j rca ^ in Italy, and by some lovers of 
that literature in other countries, and the 
, , l ,oe ^ ky a smaller number. If we 
look on the other side of the Alps, the 
catalogue is much shorter, or rather docs 
hot contain a single book, except Philip de 
, VoTLm&s, that enters into the usual studies 

ha% have derived their notions of tlie science i 
rom the former), 'anticipating some of the <Us- 
cot one* of the sixteenth century. j 


of a literary man. Froissart haidly be- 
longs to the fifteenth century, his history 
tenninating about 1400. The first undated 
edition, with a continuation by some one 
to 149S, was printed between that time 
and 1501), when the second appeared. 

. If we come to inquire, what acqui- 
sitions had been made be- Summary of its 
tween the years 1400 and acquisitions 
1500, we shall find that, in Italy, the Latin 
language was now written by some with 
elegance, and by most with tolerable ex- 
actness and fluency; while, out of Italy, 
thexe had been, perhaps, a corresponding 
improvement, relatively to the point from 
which they started; the flagrant barbarisms 
of the fourteenth ccntuiy haring yielded 
before the c]o«c of the next to a moie re- 
spectable, though not an elegant or exact 
kind of style. Jinny Italians had now 
some acquaintance with Greek, which m 
1400 had been hardly the case with any 
one ; and the knowledge of it w*ns of late 
beginning to make a little progress in cis- 
alpine Europe. The French and English 
languages w'ere become what w'c call more 
polished, though the difference in the 
former seems not to be very considerable. 
In mathematical science, and in natural 
history, the ancient writeis had been more 
brought to light, and a certain progress 
had been made by diligent, if not very in- 
ventive philosophers. AVb cannot say that 
metaphysical or moral philosophy stood 
higher than it had done in the time of the 
schoolmen. The history of Greece and 
Home, and the antiquities of the latter, 
w'ere, of course, more distinctly known 
after so many years of attentive study he- 
stowed on their principal authors ; yet the 
acquaintance of the learned with those 
subjects was by no means exact or critical 
enough to save them from gio^s errois, or 
from becoming the dupes of any forgciy. 
A proof of this was furnished by the im- 
postures of Annins of Viterbo, who, haring 
published large fragments of Mcgasthencs, 
Bcrosus, Munotlio, and a great many more 
lost historian <r, ns having been discovered 
by himself, obtained full credence at the 
time, which was not generally withheld for 
too long a period afterwards, though the for- 
geries were palpable to those who lmd made 
themselves masters of genuine history. 1 

I Annins of Viterbo did not cease to have be- 
lievers after this time. See Blount, Eiceron, 
voh il., Coraiani, iii. JS1, and his article in 
Biographic BniverscHe. Apostolo Zeno and 
Tlmboschi have imputed less fraud than credu- 
lity to Annlus, but most hate been of another 
opinion ; and it is unimportant for the purpose 
of the text. 
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140. We should, therefore, if we mean 
Their imp erfee- to judge accurately, not 

tl°n. over-value the fifteenth cen- 
tury, as one in which the human mind ad- 
vanced with giant strides in the kingdom 
of knowledge. General historians of 
literature are apt to speak rather liyperbo- 
lically in respect of men who rose above 
their contemporaries ; language frequently 
just, in relation to the vigorous intellects 
and ardent industry of such men, but 
tending to produce an exaggerated estimate 
of their absolute qualities. But the ques- 
tion is at present not so much of men, as 
of the average or general proficiency of 
nations. The catalogues of printed books 
in the common bibliograpliical collections 
afford, not quite a gauge of the learning of 
any particular period, but a reasonable 
presumption, which it requires contrary 
evidence to rebut. If these present us 
very few and imperfect editions of books 
necessary to the progress of knowledge, if 
the woiks most in request appear to have 
been trifling and ignorant productions, it 
seems fis reasonable to draw an inference 
one way from these scanty and discreditable 
lists, as on the other hand weliail the progres- 
sive state of any branch of knowledge from 
the redoubled labours of the press, and the 
multiplication of useful editions. It is true 
that the deficiency of ono country might be 
supplied by importation from another ; and 
some cities, especially Paris, had acquired a 
typographical reputation somewhat dispro- 
portioned to the local demand for book* ; 
a considerable increase of readers would but 
naturally have created a press, or multiplied 
its operations, in any country of Europe. 

141. The bibliographies, indeed, even 
Humber of books the best and latest, are al- 

printed ways imperfect ; but the 
omissions, after the immense pains be- 
stowed on the subject, can hardly be such 
as to affect our geneial conclusions. We 
will therefore illustrate the literary his- 
tory of the fifteenth century by a few 
numbers taken from the typograpliical 
annals of Panzer, which might be conected 
in two ways; first, by adding editions 
since brought to light, or secondly, by 
striking out some inserted on defective 
authority ; a kind of mistake which tends 
to compensate the former. The books 
printed at Florence down to 1500 are 300 ; 
at Milan, 029 ; at Bologna, 2DS ; at Home, 
925 ; at Venice, 2835 ; fifty other Italian 
cities had printing presses in the fifteenth 
century. 1 At Paris, the number of books 

1 1 find this in Heeren, p. 127,* for I have not 
counted the number of cities in Panzer. 


is *751 ; at Cologne, 530 ; at Nuremberg, 
382 ; at Leipsic, 351 ; at Basle, 320 ; at 
Strasburg, 526; at Augsburg, 256; at 
Louvain, 11G ; at Mcntz, 134 ; at Deventer, 
169. The wholo number printed in Eng- 
land appears to be 141 ; whereof 130 at 
London and Westminster; seven at Ox- 
ford ; four at St. Albans. Cicero's works 
were first printed entire by Minutianus, at 
Milan, in 1498 ; but no less than 291 edi- 
tions of different portions appeared in the 
centrny . Thirty-seven of these bear date 
on tins side of the Alps; and forty-five 
have no place named. Of ninety-five edi- 
tions of Virgil, seventy are complete; 
twenty-seven are cisalpine, and four bear 
no date. On the other hand, only eleven 
out of fifty-seven editions of Horace con- 
tain all his works. It lias been already 
shown, that most editions of classics 
printed in Franco and Germany are in the 
last deccnnium of the centrny. 

142. The editions of the vulgate regis- 
tered in Panzer are ninety-one, exclusive 
of some spurious or suspected. Next to 
theology, no science furnished so much 
occupation to the press as the civil and 
canon laws. The editions of the digest and 
decretals, or other parts of those systems 
of jurisprudence, must amount to some 
hundreds. 

143, But while wo avoid, for the sake of 
truth, any undue exaggera- Advantages ai* 
tion of tho literary state of ready reaped 
Europe at the close of the * rom 
fifteenth century, we must even more 
earnestly deprecate the hasty prejudice, 

| that no good had been already done by the 
culture of classical learning, and by the 
invention of printing. Both were of ines- 
timable value, even where their immediate 
I fruits werenot clustering in iipe abundance. 
It is certain that much more than ten 
thousand editions of books or pamhlilcts (a 
late writer says fifteen thousand) 1 were 
printed from 1470 to 1500. More than half 
the number appeared in Italy. All tho 
Latin authors, hitherto painfully copied by 
the scholar, or purchased by him at incon- 
venient cost, or borrowed for a time from 
friends, became readily accessible, ana 
were printed, for the most part, if not 
correctly, according to our improved criti- 

1 Santander, Diet. Bibliogr. du 15me siklc. 
I do not think so many would be found in 
Panzer. I have read somewhere that tlie 
library of Munich claims to possess 20,000 In- 
cunabala, or books of the fifteenth century .a 
w ord lately so applied in Germany. But unless 
this comprehends many duplicates, it seems a 
little questionable. 'Books were not in genera^ 
so voluminous in that age ns at present. 
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Price of hooks. 


Cicero, twice tlint number. In theological 
publications the usual number of co|«es 
had also been 550. Tho whole number of 
copies printed was 1 2,475. 1 It is possible 
that experience made other printers more 
discreet in their estimation of the public 
demand. Notwithstanding the casualties 
of three centuries, it seems from tho great 
scarcity; of these early editions, which has 
long existed, that the original circulation 
must have been much below the number of 
copies printed, as indeed the complaint of 
Sweynheim and Pannartz shows, 2 
14(i. The price of books was diminished 
by four-fifths after the in- 
vention of printing. Chovfl- 
licr gives some instances of a fall in this 
pioportion. Put not content with such a 
reduction, the university of Paris pro- 
ceeded to establish a taiiff, accoiding to 
which cveiy edition was to bo sold, and 
seems to have set the prices very low. 
This was by virtue of the prerogatives they 
exerted, as we shall soon find, over tho 
book-trado of the capital. The priced 
catalogues of Colinmus and Robert Stephens 
are extant, relating, of course, to a later 
period than the picsent ; but we shall not 
return to the subject. The Greek Testa- 
ment of Col in am s was sold for twelve sous, 
the Latin for six. Tho folio Latin Piblc, 
printed by Stephens in 1532, might be had 
for one lmn died sous, a cop}' of the Pnn- 
dacts for forty sous, a Virgil for two sous 
and six deniers ; a Greek grammar of 
Clenardus for two sous, Demosthenes and 
iEscliincs, I know not what edition, for 
five sous. It would of course be necessary, 
beforo wo can make any use of these prices, 
to compare them with that of corn. 3 


1 Maittairc Lambinet, p. ICO. Beckmann, 
iii. 119, erroneously says that this was the num- 
ber of volumes remaining in their warehouses. 

2 Lambinet says, that the number of impres- 
sions did not generally exceed three hundred, 
p. 197. liven tills seems largo, compared with 
tho present scarcity of hooks unlikely to have 
been destroyed by careless use 

3 Cl\e\ illier, Origines dc lTtnprimerie de 
Paris, p. 370 et seq. In tho preceding pages 
lie mentions what I should perhaps have intro- 
duced before, that a catalogue of the books in 
the Sorbonne, in 1292, contains above 1000 \ol- 
umes, which were collectively valued at 3,812 
livres, 10 sous, 8 deniers. In a modem English 
book on llteiary antiquities, this is set down 
3,812?. 10s. S d, ; which is a happy way of helping 
the leader. 

* Lambinet mentions a few prices of early 
books, which are not lulling. Tho Mentz 
Bible of 14G2 was purchased in 1470^by a bishop 
of Angers for forty gold crowns. An English 
gentleman paid eighteen gold florins, in 14S3, 
for a missal: upon which Lambinet makes a 


147. The more usual form of books 
printed in the fifteenth cen- 
tury is in folio. But tho Pomofbooks * 
Psalter of 1457, and tho Donatus of the 
same year, are in quarto ; and this size is 
not imeommon in the early Italian editions 
of classics. The disputed Oxford book of 
1 14GS, Sancti Jeronymi Expositio, is in 
octavo, and would, if genuine, be tho 
earliest specimen of that size, ■which may 
perhaps furnish an additional presumption 
against tho date. It is at least, however, 
of 1178, when the octavo form, as wc slmll 
immediately see, was of tho rarest occur- 
rence. Maittaire, in whom alone I have 
had tho curiosity to make this search, 
which would be more troublesome in 
Panzei’s arrangement, mentions a book 
printed in octavo at Milan in 1470 ; but the 
| existence of this, and of one or two more 
that follow, seems equivocal ; and the first 
on which we can rely is the Sallust, pi in ted 
| ar Valencia in 1475 Another book of that 
form, at Treviso, occurs in tho same year, 

| and nn edition of Pliny’s epistles at Flor- 
ence in 1478. They become from this time 
gradually more common ; but even at the 
| end of the century form rather a small 
pioportion of editions. I hiue not oh- 
I seived that the duodecimo division of tho 
j sheet was adopted in any instance. But 
it is highly piobablo that the volumes of. 
Panzer furnish means of correcting these 
little notices, which I offor as suggestions 
■ to persons moic erudite in such matters. 

I The price and convenience of books are 
evidently not unconnected with their size. 

14S. Nothing could bo less unreasonable 
than that the printer should Exclusive 
have a better chanco of in- p*Mks«- 
damnifying himself and the author, if m 
those days the author, as probably he did, 
hoped for some lucrative leturn after his 
exhausting drudgery, by means of an ex- 
clusive privilege. The senate of Venice 
granted an exclusive privilege for five 
years to John of Spire in 14G9, for the first 
book printed in the city, his edition of 
Cicero's epistles. 1 But I am not aware 

remark* — IVTais on a toujours fait payor phu 
chcr aux Anglais qu’aux autres nations, p. 193* 
The florin was worth about four france3 of 
present money*, equivalent perhaps to twenty- 
four in command of commodities The crown 
was worth’mther more. 

Instancesof an almostincrediblepriceof manu- 
scripts are to be met with in Robertson and other 
common authors. It is to bo remembered that ^ 
a particular book might easily bear a monopoly 
pnee ; and that this is no test of the cost of 
tlioso which might be multiplied by copy i»S 

l Tiraboschi, n. 139. I have a recollection of 
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that tlus extended to any other work. 
And this scetus to have escaped the learned 
Beckmann, who says tlmt the earliest in- 
stance of protected copyright on record 
appears to he in favour of a book insig- 
nificant enough, a missal for the church of 
Bamberg, printed in 1490. It is probable 
that other privileges of an older date have 
not been found. In 1401, one occurs at tlic 
end of a book printed at Venice, and five 
more at the same place within the century ; 
the Aristotlo of Aldus being one of the 
hooks : one also is found at Milan. These 
privileges are always lecited at the end 
of the volume. They are, however, very 
raie in comparison with the number of 
hooks published, and seem not accorded by 
preference to the most important editions. 1 

149. In these exclusive privileges, the 

Power of uni- printer w as forced to call in 

verities over tho magistrate for his own 

fcook-seWnff, benefit. But there was often 
a different sort of interference by the civil 
power with the press. The destruction of 
books, and the proliibition of their sale, 
had not been unknown to antiquity ; in- 
stances of it occur in the free republics of 
Athens and Borne ; hut it was naturally 
more frequent under suspicious desjrotisms, 
especially when to the jealousy of the state 
was superadded that of tho church, and 
novelty, even in speculation, became a 
crime.- Ignorance came on with the fall 
of the empire, and it was unnecessary to j 
guaid against the abuse of an art which 
vciy few possessed at nil. With the first 
revival of letters in tho eleventh and 
twelfth centuries sprang up tho reviving 
shoots of heretical freedom ; hut with 
Bcienger and Abelard came also the 
jealousy of the church, and tho usual ex- 
ertion of the right of the strongest. Abe- 
lard was censured by tho council of Sois- 
sons in 1121, for suffering copies of his 
book to bo taken without tho approbation 
of Iris superiors, and the delinquent volumes 
were given to the flame*?. It docs not ap- 
pear, however, that any regulation on this 
subject had been made. 3 But when the 
sale of hooks became the occupation of a 
class of traders, it was deemed necessary 
to place them under restraint. Those of 
Paris and Bologna, the cities, doubtless, 
where the gr eatest business of this kind 
was earned on, came altogether into tho 
power of the universities. It is proved by 
various statutes of the university of Paris, 

some more decisire authority tlmn this passage, 
but cannot find it. 

1 Beckmann’s Hist, of Inventions, hi. 100. 

2 Id. a Hist. Iiitt, de la Prance, it. 28. 


originating, no doubt, in some authority 
conferred by the cioavu, and bearing date 
from the year 1275 to 1403, that booksellers 
were appointed by the university, and con- 
sidered as its officers, probably matriculated 
by entry on her roll ; that they took an 
oath, renewable at her pleasure, to observe 
her statutes and regulations; tlmt they 
were admitted upon security, and testi- 
monials to their moral conduct ; tlmt no 
one could sell books in Paris without this 
permission ; and that they could expose no 
hook to sale without communication with the 
university, and without its approbation ; 
tlmt the university fixed the prices, nccor d* 
ing to the tariff of four sworn book sell cis, 
at which books should bo sold, or lent to 
the scholars ; that a fine might be imposed 
for incorrect copies ; that the sellers were 
bound to fix up in their shops a priced cata- 
logue of their books, besides other regula- 
tions of less importance. Books, deemed by 
the university unfit for perusal were some- 
times burned by its order. 1 2 Chcvillier 
gives several prices for lending books 
(pro exemplar! conccsso scholaribus) fixed 
about 1393. The hooks mentioned are all 
of divinity, philosophy, or canon law ; on 
an average, the charge for about twenty 
pages was a sol. The university of 
Toulouse exercised the same authority; 
and Albert HI., archduke of Austria, 
founding tho university of Vienna about 
13S4, copied the statutes of Paris in 
this conti ol over bookselling as well 
as in other respects.- The stationaru 
of Bologna were also bound by oatb, and 
gave sureties, to fulfil tbeir duties towards 
the university ; one of these was, to keep 
by them copies of books to the number of 
one hundred and seventeen, for the hire of 
which a price Avas fixed, 3 By degrees, 
however, a class of booksellers greAv up at 
Paris, who took no oath to the university, 
and were consequently not admitted to its 
privileges, being usually poor scholars, ayIiq 
were tolerated in selling hooks at a low 
price. These w r erc of no importance, till 
the privileged, or sworn traders, having 
been reduced by a royal ordinance of 14SS 
to tAventy-four, this lower class silently 
increased, at length the practice of taking 
an oath to the university fell into disuse 4 

150. The vast and sudden extension of 
the means of communicating and influenc- 
ing opinion which the discovery of printing 
afforded, did not long remain unnoticed. 

l Cherillier, Origines de ITmprimeriC'de Paris, 
p. 302, ct seq. Crerier, ii, CO. 

2 CSierillier, Ibid. s Sawgny, ib 510. 

4 Chevillicr, 331-3,".! 
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Pew have temper and comprehensive views 
Restraints on enough not to desire the pre- 
sale of printed ventionby force of that which 
books. they reokon detrimental to 
truth and right, Hermolaus Barbaras, in 
a letter to Merala, recommends that, on 
account of the many trifling publications 
which took men off from reading the best 
authors, nothing should be printed without 
the appi obation of competent judges. 1 The 
governments of Europe cared little for what 
seemed an evil to Hermolaus. But they 
perceived that, especially in Germany, a 
country where the principles that were to 
burst out in the Reformation were evi- 
dently germinating in this century, where 
a deep sense of tho corruptions of the 
church pervaded every class, that incred- 
ible host of popular religious tracts, which 
the Rhine and Ncckur poured forth like 
their wateis, weie of no slight danger to 
the two powers, or at least the union of 
tho two, whom the people had so long 
obeyed. We find, therefore, an instance, 
in 1480, of a book called Nosco Teipsum, 
printed at Heidelberg with the approving 
testimonies of four persons, who may bo 
piesumed, though it is not stated, to have 
been appointed censors on that occasion. 2 
Two others, one of which is a Bible, have 
been found printed at Cologne in 1479 ; in 
the subscription to which, the language of 
public approbation by the university is 
moro express. The first known instance, 
however, of the regular appointment of a 
censor on books is in the mandate of Bcrfc- 
hold, archbishop of Mentz, in I486. “Not- 
withstanding,” lie begins, “the facility given 
to tho acquisition of science by the divine 
art of printing, it has been found that some 
abuse this invention, and convert tlmt 
which was designed for the instruction of 
mankind to their injury. Por books on 
the duties and doctrines of religion are 
translated from Latin into German, and 
circulated among tho people, to the dis- 
grace of religion itself ; and some have 
even had the rashness to make faulty ver- 
sions of the canons of the church into tho 
vulgar tongue, which belong to a science 
so difficult, that it is enough to occupy the 
life of the wisest man. Can such men 
assert, that our German language is capable 
of expressing wbat great authors have 
written in Greek and Latin on the lilgh 
mysteries of the Cluistian faith, and on 
general science? Ceitainly it is not; and 
hence they cither invent new words, or 

1 Beckmann, iff. 03. 2 Beckmann, 00. 


use old ones in erroneous senses ; a thing 
especially dangerous in sacred Scripture. 
Por who will admit that men without 
learning, or women, into wiiose hands these 
translations may fall, can find the true 
sense of the gospels, or of the epistles of 
St. Paul? much less can they enter on 
questions which, even among catholic 
writers, arc open to subtle discussion. But 
since this art ivas first discovered in this 
city of Mentz, and w-e may truly say by 
dime aid, and is to be maintained by us. 
in all its honour, we strictly forbid all per- 
sons to translate, or circulate when trans- 
lated, any books upon any subject whatever 
from the Greek, Latin, or any other tongue, 
into German, until, before printing, and 
again beforo their sale, such translations 
shall be approved by four doctors herein 
named, under penalty of excommunica- 
tion, and of forfeiture of the books, and of 
one hundred golden florins to the use of 
our exchequer.” 1 

151. I have given the substance of this 
mandate rather at length, Effect of printing 
because it has a considciable on the Beforma- 
bearing on the preliminary tl0IL 
history of the Reformation, and yet has 
never, to my knowledge, been produced 
with that view. Por it is obvious that it 
was on account of religious translations, 
and especially those of the Scripture, which 
had been very early printed in Germany, 
that this alarm was taken by tlie worthy 
archbishop. A bull of Alexander YL, in 
1501, reciting that many pernicious books 
had been printed in various paits of the 
| world, and especially in the provinces of 
I Cologne, Mcntz, Treves, and Magdeburg, 
forbids all printers in these piovinces to 
publish any books without the licence of 
tho archbishops or their officials. 2 Wo 
here porccive the distinction made between 
these parts of Germany and tho rest of 
Europe, and can understand their ripeness 
for the ensuing revolution. We peioeive, 
also, the vast influence of the art of print- 
ing upon the Reformation. Among those 
who have been sometimes enumerated as 
its precursors, a place should be left for 
Sclioeffcr and Gutenberg ; nor 1ms this al- 
ways been forgotten. 3 

3 Beckmann, 101, from the fourth volume of 
Guden’s Codex Dlplomaticus The Latin w ill 
‘be found in Beckmann. 

2 Id. 106. 

3 Gerdes, in his Hist. Evangel. Reformat!, 
who has gone very laboriously into this subject, 
justly dwells on the influence of the art of 
printing. 
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ok she UTr.nATrnK or rnsore fkom 1500 to 1520. 


Stn\L 3503-l.m 

'iviifl? o/ /“/<?/*/ iw Mn PitM — 
0/ fmuef, ffrrji'«iny t ond Eiuifnnd— 
Jlortr o/ JVflte W/cnrfiriv *« JErtijj/i'ift/e* 
«/ Ifato, K/wto, tf/i'i 

3. Tun ncvr century did not begin very 


to (be *y«tem of Averrocs, could not rerisfc 
the calamities of war: tho students of that 
, university vurc disported in 1500, aftet the 
unfortunate defeat of (xhianubilili. 

2. Abliw himself left Venice in 1500, bis 
effects in the torriloiy hav* 
tog been plundered, «m«l JW ***** 


necuc« *tu*xn* auspiciously for the literary not opt n Ids press again till 1512. w ben he 
iajfiaiwis\ credit of Italy, \W may, tntcrcd Into |nrtnei>hip with lm fat Iirr-jn- 
fariccd, consider the whole period between law, Andrew' AroLi. He had been actively 
the duttfc of Lorenro in 1402, ami the jwn- employed during the first year* of the 
tificateof his son in 1515, n«* lc<s brilliant cenluty. He published , Sophocles* Hno- 
than the two ages which we connect with itotttS and Thucydides in 1502, Jhmpidos 
their names, Hut when measured by the and Hojodinn in 1503, Demosthenes to 
labours of the pro*?* the last ten years of 150b Those w'eie important accession* to 
the fifteenth century wore considerably ; Greek learning, though bo much remained 
more productive than nny which had gone i behind. A chcum^tanco may bo here 
before. In the present decade n ftnktog » mentioned* which had so much influence 
decline was perceptible. Thu*, in com- , to farihtr (tog the acquisition of know ledge* 
jvtrim? th* numbers, of book* printed to the • that it renders the year 1501a sort of epoch 
chief tow ns of Italy, we find— | in literary history, He that year not only 


chief tow ns of Italy, we find— in literary history. Ife that year not only 

. , Introduced a now Italic character, called 

y. 1 Aldim\ more taMiy read perhaps than his 

oruier- »* * Unman fitters, which are .somewhat lude ; 

A am ‘ ^ * * hut, what w.u» of more importance, kga« 

tj 1 m ** to punt in a Pin <11 octavo or duoth emu > 

thJCv ' * K 1 form, instead of the cumbrous and cv 

Such were the fruits of the ambition of puisne folios that had been principally in 


1501-1510 

I? 

41 

fcl 

fiftU 


Ttnltoaud and of Louis XII. , and tin first 


Whatever the great of nges past 


int'ufcmicr of Grangers with the IUhtHos might feem to lose by this indignity, was 
of July, Wat* 50 protracted within the more than compensated in the diffiistd 
bosom of a country, if they do not pri voit love and admiration of their writings 


the giowth of original genius, must yet he I 
unfavourable to that fecondary* lmt more j 
diffund exc'dlcnee, which is nourished by | 


“With what plrasitris” ?ays JL Reiiomml* 
“must the htudimis man, the lover of 
letters. have beheld the«e benevolent oc- 


the wealth of pitrons nnd the tranquillity tavos, tluse Virgds nnd Horaces contained 
of unUemtks. Tims the gymnasium of to one little volume, which In* might cany 
Horn**, founded by Kugomus J V„ but lately in his pocket while travelling or in a walk; 
endowed and reguhfcd by Abwnmh'r VI., which besides cost him baldly more tlmn 
who had c*{abh\htd it in a hnmbome cdb two of our francs, *o that he could get n 
ficc on the Quiriiml hill, wna despoiled of doren of them for the price of one of those 
its revenues by Julius II., who, with some folios, that had hitherto been the uolc fui* 
liberality towards jiafntm, had no icgard niturc of his library. Tho nppwnancc of 
for learntog ; and this will greatly account there ccwrcct nnd well printed octavos 
for the remarkable dcclino in the typo- ought to be ns much remniked nsthoauh- 
graphyof Home, Ulius, too, the rinionio htitutionof printed hooks fm nmmisetipts 
school nt Flm ence so 'msvent to decay after itself, 5Vo Jmv<* ncen above, that not 
the fall of the Mi did, who lmd fosf ered it; oidy quat tos, nearly as portable perhnps ns 
and even tin* rival philosophy which rose octavos, hut tho latter form also, had been 
upon its ruins, and was taught at tho he- coming into wee towards the close of tho 
ginning of this century with much success fifteenth century, though, I believe, it was 
at Padua by Pomponatius, according to sparingly employed for classical authors, 
the original principles of Aristotle, and by 3. It was about 1500, that Aldus draw 
two other professors of great eminence hi together ft few' scholars into a litciary nsso- 
their time, Xifo nnd AchiDini, according | j Kcnowanl, Hfat. do rimprimcrie des Aides* 
1 Panrcr. > Hoscoo’s Leo. X. ch/ll. 
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ciation, called Aldi Keacademia. Not only 
amicable discussions, but 

Els academy. ^ ]C c jj 0 j ce 0 f books to be 

printed, of manuscripts and various read- 
ings, occupied their time, so that they may 
be considered as literary partners of the 
noble-minded pi*inter. This academy "was 
dispersed by the retirement of Aldus from 
Venice, and never met again,* 

4. The first edition of Calepio’s Latin 

Dictionary of Dictionary, which, though 
Caiepio f ar better than one or two 
obscure books that preceded it, and en- 
riched by plundering the stores of Valla 
and Perotti, was very defective, api>eared 
at Peggio in 1502. 2 It was so greatly 
augmented by subsequent improvers, that 
cdlcpin has become a name in French for 
any voluminous compilation. This dic- 
tionary was not only of Latin and Italian, 
but several other languages; and these 
were extended in the Basle edition of 1581 
to eleven. It is still, if not the best, the 
most complete polyglot t lexicon for the 
European languages. Caiepio, however 
moderate might bo his audition, lias just 
claim to be esteemed one of the most 
effective instruments in the restoration of 
the Latin language in its punty to general 
use ; for though some had by great acutc- 
ners and diligence attained a good style in 
the fifteenth century, that age was looked 
upon in Italy itself as far below the subse- 
quent period, 3 * * * 

1 Tiraboschi Roscoe. Renouard. ScipioFor- 
teguerrn, who latinized his name into Cartero- 
maclms, was secretary to this society, and among 
its most distinguished members He was cele- 
brated in his time for a discourse, Be Laudibus 
Litcrarum Grrecarum, reprinted by Henry 
Stephens in his Thesaurus. Biogr. Unlv., For- 
teguerra. 

2 Brunet Tiraboschi (x. 3S3) gives some 
reason to suspect that there may have been an 
earlier edition. 

a Caiepio is said by Morhof and Balllet to 
have copied Perotti’s Cornucopia almost entire. 
Sir John Eiyot long before had remarked : 
•* Calepin nothing amended, but rather appaiied 
that which Perottus had studiously gathered/' 
But the Cornucopia was not a complete dic- 
tionary. It is generally agreed, tliat Caiepio 
was an indifferent scholar, and that the first 
editions of his dictionary are of no great value 
Hor have those who have enlarged it done so 
with exactness, or with selection of good 
latinity. Even Passerat, the most learned of 
them, has not extirpated the unauthorised 
words of Caiepio. Baillet, Jugemens des 

Savans, ii. 44. 

Several bad dictionaries, abridged from the 

Catholicon, appeared near the end of the 

fifteenth century, and at the beginning of the 
next. Hu Cange, pnefat. in Glossar, p. 47. 


5.' Ve may read in Panzer the titles of 
325 books printed during Books printed 
these ten years at Leipsic, In Germany. 

00 of which arc classical, hut chiefly, as 
before, small school-books ; 14 out of 214 
at Cologne ; 10 out of 20S at Strasburg; 1 
out of 84 at Basle ; but scarcely any books 
whatever appear at Louvain. One printed 
at Erfurt in 1501 deserves some attention. 
The titlo runs “Etaraycoyi] TTpo? ra > v 
ypafifxarov E XXrjvtoVj Elcmcntale Intro- 
ductorium in idioma Grjecanicura,” with 
some more words. Pa nzer observes : “This 
Greek grammar, published by some un- 
known person, is undoubtedly the firs$ 
which was published in Germany since the 
invention of printing.” In this, however, 
as has already been shown, he is mistaken ; 
unless we deny to the book printed at 
Deventer the name of a grammar. But 
Panzer was not acquainted with it. Thw 
seems to he the only attempt at Greek that 
occurs w Germany during this decade ; and 
it is unnecossaiy to comment on the ignor- 
ance, which the gross solecism in the title 
displays. 1 

C, Paris contributed in ten years 430 edi- 
tions, thirty-two being of pjrst Greek 
Latin classics. And in 1507 P 7 * 83 at Paris 
Giles Gourmont, a printer of that city, 
assisted by the purse of Francis Tissard, 
had the honour of introducing the Greek 
language on this side, as we may say, of the 
Alps; for the trifling exceptions we have 
mentioned scarcely affect his priority. 
Gieck types had been used in a few words 
by Badius As con sins, a learned and meri- 
torious Parisian printer, \s hose publications 
began about 1498. They occur in his edi- 
tion (1505) of Yi3ht*6 Annotations on the 
Greek Testament. 2 Four little books, 

1 Panzer, vi. 404.^ Vo find, however, a tract 
by Hegius,De Utilitate Lingure Grreca?, printed 
at Deventer in 1601 ; but whether it contains 
Greek characters or not, must be left to con- 
jecture Lambinet says, that Martens, a Flemish 
printer, employed Greek types in quotations as 
early as 1501 or 1602. 

2 Chevillier, Originesde lTmprimerie de Paris, 
p 240. Greswell s View of early Parisian Greek 
Press, i. 15. Paufcer, according to 3rr. Greswell, 

1 lias recorded nearly 400 editions from the press 
of Badius They include almost every Latm 
classic, usually with notes. He also punted a 
I few' Greek authors. See also Bayle and Biogr, 

Umv. The latter refers the first wwks from the 
Parisian press of Badius to 1511, but piobably 
by misprint. Badius had learned Greek at 
Ferrara. If Bayle is correct, he taught it at 
I Lyons before he set up his preBS at Paris, which 
is w'orthy of notice ; but he gives no authority, 
except for the fact of Ins teaching » the former 
city, which 'might not be the Greek language. 
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was confined to the grammar. In the same 
year, Oolet, dean of St. Paid’s, founded 
there a school, and publishcda Latin gram- 
mar; five or six little works of the kind 
had already appeared in England.! These 
trifling things are mentioned to let the 
reader take notice that there is nothing 
more worthy to bo named. Twenty-six 
books were printed at London during this 
decade ; among these Terence in 1504 ; but 
no other Latin author of classical name. 
Tlie diffciencc in point of learning between 
Italy and England was at least that of a 
centmy ; that i*<, the former was more ad- 
vanced in knowledge of ancient literature 
in 1400 than the latter was in 1500. 

9. It is plain, however, that on the con- 
ErasmuB and Bu* tinent of Europe, though no 

dams very remarkable advances, 
were made in these ten years, learning was 
slowly progressive, and the men were living 
who were to bear fruit in due season. 
Erasmus republished liis Adages with such 
great additions as rendered them almost a 
new work ; while Budteus, in his Obser- 
vations upon the Pandects, gave the first ex- 
ample of applying philological and historical 
literature to the illustration of Homan law, 
by which others, with more knowledge of 
jurisprudence than he possessed, were in 
the next generation signally to change the 
face of that science. - 

10. The eastern languages began now to 
study of castom be studied, though with very ; 

languages, imperfect means. Hebrew | 
had been cultivated in the Franciscan mon- 
asteries of Tubingen and Basle before the j 
end of the last ccntui y. The first grammar 
was published by Conrad Pellican in 1503. 
Eichliorn calls it an evidence of the defi- 
ciencies of his knowledge, though it cost 
him incredible pains. Beuclilin gave a 
better, with a dictionary, in 150G ; which, 
enlarged by Munster, long continued to be 
a standard book. A Hebrew psalter, with 
three Latin translations, and one French, 
was published in 1509 by Hemy Stephens, 
the progenitor of a race illustrious in typo- 
graphical and literary history. Petrus de Al- 
cala, in 150G, attempted an Arabic vocabu- 
lary, printing tho words in Roman letter. 2 

ticam, sed paucis ; fortassis frequentiori audi- 
torio Tlieodori grammaticam ausplcabimur. 
Bp. cvxiii. (ICth Oct. 1511.) 

1 Wood talks of Holt's Lac Puerorum, pub- 
lished in 1497, as if it had made an epoch inlitera- 
tuie. It might bo superior to any grammar we 
already possessed. 

2 Efchhorn, if. 552, 563 ; v. 609. Meiners's 
Life of Rcuclilin, in Lebensbeschreibungen 
beriihmter Manner, i. 08. A veiy few instances 
of Hebrew scholars in the fifteenth century 


11. If we could trust an article in the 
Biogiaphio Universelle, a 
Portuguese, Gil Vicente, de- Draoallc "<“*»• 
serves the high praise of having introduced 
the regular drama into Europe ; the first of 
3iis pieces having been represented at Lis- 
bon in 1504.! But, according to the much 
superiorauthority of Bouterwelc, Gil Vicente 
was a writer in the old national style of 
Spain and Portugal; and his early com- 
positions are Autos, or spiritual dramas, 1 
totally unlike any regular plays, and rudo 
both in design and execution. He became, 
however, a comio writer of great reputation 
among his countrymen at a later period, but 
in tho same vein of uncultivated genius, 
and not before Maohiavel and Ariosto had 
established their dramatic renown. The 
Calandra of Bibbiena, afterwards a cardinal, 
was represented at Venice in 150S, though 
n ot published till 1524. An analysis of this 
play will ho found in Gingu6n6; it hears 
only a general resemblance to the Men- 
rechmi of Plautus. Perhaps the Calandra 
may he considered as tho earliest modern 
comedy, or at least the earliest that is 
known to be extant ; for its five acts and 
intricate plot exclude the competition of 
Maifcre Patclin. 2 But there is a more cele- 
biatcd piece in the Spanish language, of 
which it is probably impos- caiiato and aieli- 
sible to determine the date ; boca * 
the tragi-cornedy, as it has been called, of 
Calisto and Meliboea. This is tlie work of 
two authors ; one generally supposed to be 
Rodrigo Cota, who planned tho story, and 
wrote the first act ; the other, Fernando dc 
Rojas, who added twenty more acts to com- 
plete the drama. This alarming number 
docs not render the play altogether soprolix 
as might bo supposed, the acts being only 
what with us are commonly denominated 
scenes. It is, however, much beyond the 
tlie limits of representation. Some have 
supposed Calisto and Meliboea to have been 


lit be found, besides Reuchlin and Pious of 
■andola. Tjraboschi gives the chief place 
ong these to Giannozzo Manctti, vii, 128. 
Btogr. Univ., art. Gil Vicente Another 
E 5 of the same dramatist in a later volume, 
ler the title Vicente; seems designed to retract 
5 claim. Bouterwek adverts to this supposed 
ma of 1504, which is an Auto on the festival 
Corpus Christi, and of the simplest kind 
Gingu£n£, vi. 171. An earlier writer on the 
Uan theatre is in raptures with this play, 
lie Greeks, Latins, and moderns have never 
de, and perhaps never wiU make, so perfect 
emedy as the Calandra, It is, in my opinion, 
model of good comedy.” RIccobom, Hist, du 

mrcJUUen, i. Its. Thhlsrunch tosar, wd 

,WS anodd taste, for the Calandra neither dis- 
vs character nor excites interest. 
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fore ; but the difficulty of finding rhymes 
for it drives him frequently upon unau- 
thorised phrases. He may also be reck- 
oned the first who restored the polished 
style of Petrarch, which no writer of 
the fifteenth century had successfully emu- 
lated. 1 

15. The Asolani of Peter Bembo, a dia- 
Asoianl of logue, the scene of which is 
Bembo. laid a £ .Asoja fh e “Vene- 
tian territory, were published in 1505, 
They are disquisitions on love, tedious 
enough to our present apprehension, but 
in a style so pure and polite, that they be- 
came the favourite reading among the 
superior ranks in Italy, where the coldness 
and pedantry of such dissertations were 
forgiven for their classical dignity and moral 
truth. The Asolani has been thought to 
make an epoch in Italian literature, though 
the Arcadia is certainly a more original and 
striking work of genius. 

1G. I do not find at what time the poems 
in the Scottish dialect by 
Dtmbar. “William Dunbar were pub- 
lished; but the Thistle and the Rose, on 
the marriage of James IV. with Margaret 
of England in 1503, must bo presumed to 
have been “written very little after that 
time. Dunbar, therefore, has the honour 
of leading the vanguard of British poetry 
in the sixteenth century. His allegorical 
poem, The Golden Targe, is of a more ex- 
tended range, and displays more creative 
power. The versification of Dunbar is re- 
markably harmonious and exact for his 
age; and his descriptions are often very 
lively and picturesque. But it must be 
confessed that there is too much of sun- 
rise and singing-birds in all our mcdiseval 
poetry; a note caught fiom the Prench 
and Provencal writers, and repeated to 
satiety by our own. The allegorical char- 
acters of Dunbar are derived from the same 

l Salfl, Continuation do Gingudn^, x. 92. 
Comiani, iv. 12. Roscoe speaks of the Arcadia 
nith less admiration, hut perhaps more accord- 
ing to the feelings of the general reader. But I 
cannot altogether concur in his sweeping de- 
nunciation of poetical prose, that hermaphro- 
dite of literature." In many styles jot compos!- 
tion, and none more than such as the Arcadia, 
it maybe read with delight, and without wound- 
ing a rational taste. The French language, 
which is not well adapted to poetry, would 
have lost some of its most imaginative passages, 
with which Button, St Pierre, and others now’ 
living have enriched it, if a highly ornamented 
prose liad been wholly proscribed ; and we may 
say the same with equal truth of ourown. It 
is another thing to condemn the peculiar style 
of poetry in writing* that from their subject 
demand a very different tone. 


souice. He belongs, as a poet, to the 
school of Chaucer and Lydgate. 1 

17. The first book upon anatomy, since 

that of Mundinus, was by Anatomy of 
Zerbi of V erona, who taught 2orbI * 

in the university of Padua in 1495. The 
title is, Liber Anatomise Corporis Humani 
et singulorum Membrorum illius, 1503. Ho 
follows in general the plan of Mundinus ; 
and his language is obscure, as well as full 
of inconvenient abbreviations; yet the germ 
of discoveries tliat have crowned later an- 
atomists with glory is sometimes 'percept- 
ible in Eerbi; among others that of tho 
Fallopian tubes. 2 

18. We now, for the first time, take re- 
lations of voyages into our Voyages of 
literary catalogue. During Cadamosto, 
the fifteenth century, though the old 
travels of Marco Polo had been printed 
several times, and in different languages, 
and even those of Sir John Mnndevillc 
once; though tho Cosmography of Ptolemy 
had appeared in not less than seven edi- 
tions, and generally with maps, few, if 
any, original descriptions of tho kingdoms 
of file world had gratified the curiosity of 
modern Europe. But the stupendous dis- 
coveries that signalised the Inst years of 

I that ago could not long remain untold. 
Wo may, however, give perhaps tho first 
place to the voyages of Cadamosto, a 
Venetian, who, in 1455, under tho protec- 
tion of prince Henry of Portugal, explored 
the western coast of Africa, and boro a 
part in discovering its two great rivers, as 
well as the Cape do Verde islands. fC Tbo 
| relation of his voyages,” says a late writer, 
“the earliest of modern travels, is truly a 
model, and would lose nothing by com- 
parison with those of our best navigators. 
Its arrangement is admirable, its details 
aro interesting, its descriptions clear and 
precise.” 5 These voyages of Cadamosto 
do not occupy more than thirty pages in 
the collection of Ramusio, where they arc 
reprinted. They are said to have first ap- 
peared at Vicenza in 1507, with the title 
Prima Nnvigazione per 1 ’Ocean o alle Terre 
de* Negri della Bassa Ethiopia di Luigi 
Cadamosto. It is asserted, however, by 
Brunei, that no edition exists earlier than 
1519, and that this of 1507 is a confusion 
with the next book. This was a still moro 

1 Warton, ill. 00. Ellis (Specimens, i. 577) 
strangely calls Dunbar “ the greatest poet that 
Scotland has produced." Pinkerton places him 
above Chaucer and dgate. Chalmers's Biogr. 
Diet 

2 Portal, Hist, do I'Anatomlc. Biogr. Vnir., 
art. Zerbl. 

3 Biogr. Unlv., art. Cadam03to. 
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to liavo founded a seminary distinct from 
the former, under the superintendence of 
Lascaris, for the sole study of Grech, and 
to have brought over young men as teachers 
from Greece. In this academy a Greek 
press was established, where the scholiasts 
on Homer were printed in 1517. 1 

21. Leo was a great admirer of Latin 

la tin Poetoy. ’ and “ Lis tho 

chief poets of Italy seem to 

have written several of their works, though 
not published till afterwards. Tho poems 
of Pontanus, which naturally belong to the 
fifteenth century, were first printed in 
1513 and 151S ; and those of Mantuan, in 
a collective form, about tho same time. 

22, TkeRosmunda of Rucellai, a tragedy 

Italian tragedy. “ tho It!llian kngu&go, On 
the ancient regular model, 
was represented before Leo at Florence in 
1515. It was tho earliest known trial of 
blank verse ; but it is acknowledged by 
Rucellai himself, that the Sophonisba of 
his friend Trissino, which is dedicated to 
Leo in the same year, though not published 
till 1524, preceded and suggested his own 
tragedy. 2 The Sophonisba is strictly on the 

1 Tzraboschi. Hody, p. 247. Roscoe, ch, 11. 
Leo was anticipated in his Greek editions by 
Chigi, a private Roman, who, with tho assist* 
ance of Cornelio Benigno, and with Cnlllergus, 
a Cretan, for his printer, gave to the world two 
good editions of Pindar and Theocritus in 1515 
and 1510, 

2 This dedication, with a sort of apology for 
writing tragedies in Italian, will be found in 
Roscoe’s Appendix, vol. vi. Roscoe quotes a 
few words from Rucellai's dedication of his 
poem, L*Api, to Trissino, acknowledging the 
latter as the inventor of blank verse Voi fosto 
il primo, che questo xnodo di scrivero, in vend 
rnatemi, liben delle rime, poneste in luce. 
Life of Leo X. ch. 10. See also Gingudnd, vol. 
vi. and Walker’s Memoir on Italian Tragedy, 
as well as Tiraboschi. The earliest Italian tra. 
gecly, which is also on the subject of Sophonisba 
by Galeotto del Carretto, was presented to the 
Marchioness of Mantua in 1502. But we do not 
find that it was brought on the stage ; nor is it 
clear that it was printed so early as the present 
decade. But an edition of the Pamphila, a 
tragedy on the story of Sigismunda, by Antonio 
da Pistoja, was printed at Venice in 160S. 
Walker, p 11. Gingucnd has been ignorant of 
this very curious piece, from which Walker had 
given a few extracts, in rhymed measures of 
different kinds, Gingudnd indeed had never 
seen Walker’s book, and his own is the worse 
for it. Walker was not a man of much vigour 
of mind, but had some taste, and great know- 
ledge of his subject. This tragedy is mentioned 
by Quadrio, iv. 5S, with the title II Pilostrato e 
Panfila, due Amanti. 

It may be observed, that, notwithstanding 1 
the testimony of Rucellai himself above quoted. 


Greek model, divided only by the odes of 
the chorus, but not into five sophonisba 0 r 
poifcions or acts. The trissino 
speeches in this tragedy aie sometimes too 
long, the style unadorned, the descriptions 
now and then trivial. But in genciai 
there is a classical dignity about the senti- 
ments, which are natural, though not 
novel; and the latter part, which we 
should call tho fith act, is truly noble, sim- 
ple, and pathetic. Tnssino was thoroughly 
conversant with tho Greek diama, and had 
imbibed its spirit; seldom has Euripides 
written with moro tendomess, or chosen a 
subject more fitted to his genius ; for that 
of Sophonisba, in which many have fol- 
lowed Tiissino with inferior success, is 
wholly for the Greek school ; it admits 
with no great difficulty, of tho chorus, and 
consequently of tho unities of timo and 
place. It must, however, always chiefiy 
depend on Sophonisba herself ; for it is not 
easy to mako Masinissa respectable, nor 
has Trissino succeeded in attempting it. 
The long continuance of alternate speeches 
in single lines, frequent in this tragedy, 
will not displease thoso to whom old as- 
sociations are recalled by it. 

23. Tho Rosmundn falls in my opinion be- 
low the Sophonisba, though Rosmpndaof 

it is tho work of a better Rncciiai 
poet and peihaps, in language and de- 
scription it is superior. "What is told im 
nanation, according to the ancient inarti- 
ficial form of tragedy, is finely told ; but 
the emotions are less represented than in 
the Sophonisba ; the principal character is 
less interesting, and the stoiy is unplcas- 
ing. Rucellai led the way to those accumu- 
lations of horrible and disgusting circum- 
stances which deformed tho European stage 
for a century afterwards. Tho Rosmunda 
is divided into five acts, but preserves the 
chorus. It contains imitations of tho* 
Greek tragedies, especially the Antigone, 
as the Sophonisba does of tbo Ajax and the 
Medea. Some lines in the latter, extolled 
by modern critics, are simply translated 
from the ancient tragedians, 

24. Two comedies by Ariosto seem to* 
have been acted about 1512, Comedies of 
and were written as early as Ariosto 
149o, when ho "was but twenty-one years 
old,, which entitles him to the praise of 
haring first conceived and carried into* 
effect the idea of regular comedies, in 
imitation of the ancient, though Bibbieua 
had the advantage of first occupying the 

it is shown by Walker (Appendix, No 3), that 
blank verse had been occasionally employed be- 
fore Trissino. 
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stage with Li** Calami m. The CVsiria mul 
Supporiii of Ariosto are, like tlieCalawlra, 
free imitations of the manner of Plautus, 
in n ^uiited awl natural dialogue, and 
with that graceful flow of language which 
ap]>car* spontaneous in nil liis writing*. 5 

25. The north of Italy still endured the 
BoaU printed la warfare of stranger armies : 

lfcJy. lhucnna, Novara, Mnrig- 
nan, attest the well-fought contention. 
Ahln*, honour, 10 turning to Venice in 
3512, published many editions before his 
death hi 1510. Pindar, Plato, and Lyrins 
fir^t appeared in 1515. Athene us in 1514, 
Xenophon, Strabo, nml P.xusanms in 351G, 
Plutarch’s 1A\ e* iu 1 517. The Ahline pre *s 
then continued umltr hi* father-in-law, 
Andrew A*>ola, but with rather dirainidied 
credit. It appears that the works printed 
during this iieriod, from 1511 to 1520, were, 
M Home 11G, at lliLin ill, at Florence 133, 
and at Venice 511. This is pci baps less 
thin from the general renown of Leo's age 
wc should have expected. Vc may select, 
among the original publications, tho Lec- 
tiont* Anft^tup of Caliux lthodiginus 
CxUatiaiodi* (151 G), and a little treatise j 
on Italian grammar hy Pot* j 
Uinio, which lm no claim to notice hut 
as the larlirst hook on the subject. 2 The 
former, though not the first, appears to lm\e 
been by far the be*t and most extensive 
eolhetion hitherto nmde from the Motts of 
antiquity. It U now Imnlly remembered ; 
but obtained almost umvum! praise, even 
from fret ere critic*, fur the deep erudition 
of its author, who, in a somewhat rude 
st>le, pour* forth explanations of oKcuie, 
and emendations of corrupted passages, 
with profuse display of knowledge in the 
customs and even philosophy of the an- 
cients, but more especially in medicine and 
botany. Yet he rctms to have inserted 
much without discrimination of its value, 
and often w Sthou t authority, A more jku - 
fect edition wax published in 1350, extend- 
ing to thirty hooks instead of sixteen. 3 

20. It maybe seen, that Italy, with nil 
the lustre of Lco3» reputation, wax not 

J Mnguinc, vi. 1&3, 218. low given a full 
analysis of thc«o cikbritod comedies, They 
are placed next to those of Machlavd by most 
Italian critics* 

2 Bcgole Grammatical! driloVolgar Lingua, 
{Ancona, 151C.) Qucsto libra fuor dl dubblo o 
statoll piisnotho r! vidcsso stampato, a darno 
Inrcgnnmcntl dTtallana, con gtii cloqucnza, ma 
lingua Fontantnl dell’ Lloqucnza Italiann, p 
r». Piftcen editions were printed wltbln sU 
jeara; a decisive proof of tho Importance 
.attached to the subject. 

3 Blount Blogr. Unlv., art. lihodlglnus. 


distinguished by any very remaikablc ad- 
vance in learning during his orcck printed in 
pontificate ; and I belies e it Lr&nce and 
is generally admitted, that Gcrmjui r 
the elegant biography of Koscoe, in making 
the public more familiar with tho subject, 
did not mi*e tho previous estimation of its 
hero and of its times. Meanwhile the 
ch alpine regions were gaining ground upon 
their brilliant neighbour. From the Parisian 
prefrs issued in these ten years eight 
hundred books; among which woro a 
Greek Lexicon by Aleandcr, in 1512, and 
four more little grammatical works, with a 
short romance in Greek. This is trifling 
indeed; but in the cities on the llhinc 
something more was done in that language. 

! A Greek grammar, probably quite elemen- 
tary, was published nt Wittenberg in 1511 ; 
one at Strarimrg in 1332,— thrice reprinted 
in the next three years* These were 
succeeded hy a translation of Theodore 
Gasa*s graminm by Erasmus in 151G, by 
the Progymnaxinata Grace® Litcratunc of 
Lu'cinius, in 1517, and by the Introduc- 
tiones in Linguam Gnecam of Crokc, in 
3320, Locrates and Lucian appeared at 
Strashuig m 1515 ; the fust book of tho 
IlLul next year, besides four smaller tracts; * 
several more followed before tho end of the 
decade. At Basic the excellent printer 
Frobemus, nn intimate friend of Erasmus, 
had established himself as c,arly ns 3 191. 2 
Louies the great edition of the New Tests- 
merit by ISrastnus, which issued from his 
prefrx, we find, before the close of 1520, tho 
AVorkfr and 13a js of Hesiod, the Gieek 
Lexicon of Aldus, thelUictorio and Poetics 
of Aristotle, tho first two hooks of tho 
Odyssey, and tavern 1 gnimmntical treatises. 
At Cologne two or three small Greek pieces 
were printed in 1517. And Louvain, be- 
sides the Pint us of Aristophanes in 1518, 
and three or four others about the same 
time, sent foi Ui iu the year 1520 frix Greek 
editions, among which weio Lucian, Theo- 
critus, and two tragedies of Euripides, 

i Them were published by Lusclnlus (XnchU- 
gali), a native of Strasburg, and one of the 
ihtaf tnemlKsrs of tho literary academy, estab- 
lished by Wimphellng In that city. Blogr. 
Unlv. 

2B!ogr, Univ. 

3 Tho whole number of books, according to 
Panzer printed from 1511 to M20 at btrasburg, 
was 373; at Basle, 2*9; at Cologne, 120; at 
Lelpslc, 402 ; at Louvain, 07. It may bo worth 
while to remind tie rcadcronco more that these 
lists must be very defective as to tho slighter 
class of publications, which have often perished 
to a single copy. Panzer is reckoned more Im- 
pel feet after 1500 tluon before. Biogr. TJnivcr- 
selle. In England, w e find thirty-six by Pynson, 
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We may hence perceive, that tho Greek 
language now first became generally known 
and taught in Germany and in tho Low 
Countries. 

27. It is evident that these works were 
Greek scholars la chiefly designed for students 
these countries. the UH\\ ersitics. Iiut it 
is to be observed, tlmt Greek literature was 
now much more cultivated than before. 
In France there were, indeed, not many 
names that could, be brought forward ; but 
Lefevie of Etaples, commonly called Faber 
Stapulcnsis, was equal to writing criticism 
on the Greek Testament of Erasmus. He 
hears a high character among contemporary 
critics for his other writings, which are 
chiefly on theological and philosophical ! 
subjects; but it appears by liis age that he 
must have come late to the study of 
Greek. 2 That difficult language was more 
easily mastered by younger men. Ger- 
many had already produced some deserving 
of remembrance. A correspondent of Eras- 
mus, in 1513, writes to recommend CEcol- 
ampadius as “not unlearned in Greek 
literature. 1 ^ Mclanchthon was, eien in 
his early youth, deemed competent to 
criticise Erasmus himself. At tho age of 
sixteen, he lectured on the Greek and 
Latin authors of antiquity. Ho was the 
first who printed Terence as verse.® The 
library of this great scholar was in 1835 
sold in London, and was proved to be his 
own by innumerable marginal notes of 
illustration and correction. Bcatus IUicu* 
anus stands perhaps next to him as a 
scholar ; and we may add the names of 
Luscimus, of BUibald Pirckhelmer, a 
learned senator of Kuremborg, who made 
several translations, and of Petrus Mo- 
sellanus, who became about 1518 lecturer 
in Greek at Lcipsic * Ho succeeded our 
distinguished countryman, Iliehard Croke, 
a pupil of Grocyn, who had been invited 


and sMy-sIx by IVynkyn do Wordc within 
these ten years. 


1 Joctm’s Erasmus, 1 . 02. Bajle, Tctto 
d'Etaples. Blount. Biogr. TJniv., rebure 
d’EtapIes. 


2 Erasmus himself saysafterwards,cncoiami>a* 

<Uus satis novit Grmc^, Latini serraonis rtuliot * 
quanquam iUo magls peccat indiUgentia quam 
imperitia. 


® Cox’s Life of Helanchthon, p 19, Melandi- 
thou wrote Greek verse indifferently and in* 
correctly, hut Latin with spirit and elegance : 
specimens of both arc gisen in Dr. Cox’s valu! 
able biography. 

*The Uves and characters of Bhenanus. 
Pirckheimer, and Moselianus, will he found in 
Blount, Kiceron, and the Biographic Univer- 
se* 10 ; also in Gerdea’s Astoria Evangel. Itenov. 
Melchior Adam, and other less common books' 


to Lcipsic in 1511, with tho petty salary 
of 15 guilders, but with the privilege of 
receiving other remuneration from 1m 
scholars, and had the signal honour of first 
imbuing the students of northern Germany 
with a knowledge of that Language. 1 One 
or two trifling work 1 * on Greek grammar 
wrro published by Croke during this do* 
cenniiim. Ccmtimn, who took hi* name, 
in the fanciful style of the time*, ftom hi* 
birthplace, Horn in Holland, wan now pro- 
fessor of Greek at Louvain ; and in 1525. 
on the recommendation of Erasmus, be- 
came the successor of Mosclltvnus at Lap- 
sic.* ‘William Cop, a native of I*a<rtc, and 
pb> sicbn to Francis I,, published in this 
period Fome translations from Hippocrates 
and Gnlcu. 

28. Cardinal Ximenrs, about the begin- 
ning of the Centura*, found cdceiiegfj at Alou 
a college at Alcala, his fa- *a4Lc«v*ia. 
vounte university, for the three learned 
language*. This example was followed by 
Jerome Buslcidun, who by his last testa- 
ment, in 1516 or 1517, established a rimilar 
foundation at Louvnin.a I’rom tliis <-ourcc 
proceeded many men of conspicuous crudi- 
| tion and ability ; and Louvain, through its 

1 Crocus regnal In Academia Llpslen*!, pub- 
I Ucitus Gtmcas doccns llttcras. Erwm. Epist. 
civil. 6th Juno 1614, Kichhom saj ?, that 
Gannul Celtes and others had taught Latin only, 
iff. 272. Catnetariu*, wlio studied for three 
years under Croke, gives him a very high char- 
acter; qui primus putabatur Ha docuisse Gnecam 
Unguatn in Germania, ut plane perdhei lllam 
po^se, ct quid momenti ad omnem doctrtme 
cruditloncm atquo cultum hujus cognltlo ottv 
tura esse sidcrctur, nostrl homines sese In- 
tclHgerc arhilrarentur. Vita MelancbthonK 
1>. 27 ; ami Vita Eobanl Hcsri, p. 4. He was 
received at Lcipsic * 1 like a heavenly messenger 
every one was proud of knowing him, of paying 
whatever he demanded, of attending him at 
any hour of tho day or night. Mclancbthon 
npud Mclners, 1. 105. A pretty good life of 
Croke Is In Chalmers^ Biographical Dictionary. 
Baylo does not mention him. Croke was edu- 
cated at King* s College, Cambridge, to which 
ho went from Eton In 3D0O and Is said to have 
learned Greek nt Oxford from Grocyn, while 
still & scholar of King’s 

2 Erasmus gives a very high character of 
Ccratinus. Gmscro Ungum peritia superat vel 
trcs Mosellonos, nec inferior ut atbltror, Ito* 
manno linguro facundia. Epist. nccxxxvit. 
Coratimis Grrecanicm literature tam exacts 
callens, ut vix unum ant altCTum haheat Italia 
quicum dubitem banc committore Magniu 
doclrim© ctat Moscllanus, spei majoris, ct ama 
bam unic6 homlnls Ingenium, nec falso dlcunt 
odiosas esso comparationes ; sed hoc ipsa causa 
me compelUt dlccrc, longe alia res cst. Iplsk- 
Pccxxx>iil. 

3 Baylc, Busleldcn. 
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names appear in Pits and Wood, or even 
who are not recorded; for we could not 
without presumption attempt to enume- 
rate every person who at this time was not 
wholly unacquainted with the Greek lan- 
guage. Yet it would be an error, on the 
other hand, to make a large allowance for 
omissions; much less to conclude that 
every man who might enjoy some reputa- 
tion in a learned profession could in a later 
generation have passed for a scholar. 
Colet, for example, and Fisher, men as 
distinguished as almost any of that age, 
were unacquainted with the Greek tongue, 
and both made some efforts to attain it at 
an advanced age. 1 It was nor till the 
yeaT 1517 that the first Greek lecture was 
established at Oxford by Fox, bishop of 
Hereford, in his new foundation of Corpus 
Christi College. W olsey, in 1519, endowed 
a regular professorship in the university. 
It was about the same year that Fisher, 
chancellor of the university of Cambridge, 
sent down Richard Croke, lately returned 
from Leipsic, to tread in the footsteps of 
Erasmus as teacher of Greek. 2 But this 
was in advance of our neighbours; for no 
public instruction in that language was yet 
given in France. 

31. By the statutes of St. Paul’s school, 

Mode of teach- dated in 151S, the master is 

ins in schools. “lemed in good and 

clone Latin literature, and also in Greke, 
iff such may be gotten/’ Of the boys he 
says, “ I wolde they were taught always in 

1 3fuac dolor me tenet, says Colet in 1516, 
uuod non didicerim Gnecum sermonem, sine 
cujns peritfa mini sumus. From a later epistle 
of Erasmus, where he says, Colet us strenue 
Gimcatur, it seems likely that he actually made 
some progress; but at his age it would not be 
very considerable. Latimer dissuaded Fisher 
from tho attempt, unless he could procure a 
master from Italy, which Erasmus thought 
needless. Epist. ccdxiii. In an edition of his 
Adages, he says, Joannes Fischerus trea linguas 
mtate jam veigente non vulgan studio amplecti- 
tur, ChlL iv. Cent. v. x 

s Greek had not been neglected at Cambridge 
during the Interval, according to a letter of 
Bullock (in Latin Bovillus) to Erasmus in 1516 
from thence. Hie acriter incumbunt litcris 
Gneds, optanque non medioentur tuum ad- 
ven turn, et hi magnopero favent tu© huic in 
Xovunx Testameutum edition!. It is probable 
that Cranmcr was a pupil of Croke : for fn the 
deposition of the latter before Mary’s commis- 
sioners in 1555, he rays that he had known the 
archbishop thirty-six years, which brings us to 
his own fir*t lectures at Cambridge. Todd’s 
Life of Cranmcr, fU But Cranmcr mav 
Jiavo known something of the language before, 
nnd is, not improbably, one of those to whom 
Enllock alludes. 


good literature both Latin and Greke.” 
But it does not follow from hence that 
Greek was actually taught ; and consider* 
mg the want of lexicons and grammars, 
none of which, as we shall see, were pub- 
lished in England for many years after- 
wards, we shall be apt to think that little 
instruction could have been given. 1 This, 
however, is not conclusive, and would lead 
us to bring down tho date of philological 
learning in our publio seminaries much too 
low. The process of learning 'without 
books was tedious and difficult, but not , 
impracticable for the diligent. The teacher 
provided himself with a lexicon which was 
in common use among his pupils, and with 
one of the grammars published on the Con- 
tinent, from which ho gave oral lectures, 
and portions of which were transcribed by 
each student. The books read in the 
lecture-room were probably copied out in 
the same manner, the abbreviations giving 
some facility to a cursive hand; and thus 
the deficiency of impressions was in some 
degree supplied, Just as before the inven- 
tion of printing. The labour of acquiring 
knowledge strengthened, as it always does, 
the memory ; it excited an industry which 
surmounted every obstacle, and yielded to 
no fatigue : and wo may thus account for 
that copiousness of verbal learning which 
sometimes astonishes us in the scholars of 
the sixteenth century, and in which they 

1 In a letter of Erasmus on the death of Colet 
iu 1522, Epist. ccccxxxv (and in Jortin's App., 
ii. Slf>), though he describes the course of edu- 
cation at St. Paul’s school rather diffusely, and 
in a strain of high panegyric, there is not a 
syllable of allusion to the study of Greek. Pits, 
however, In an account of one IVillinm nor- 
man, tells us, that he was ad collegium Etonense 
studiorum causa missus, ubi avide haustis lit- 
ters humanioribus, parcejptisque Graxa: Jiflf/ua* 
Tudimentis i dignus habitus cstqui Cantabrigiam 
I ad alt iores disciplraas destinaretur. Horroan 
became Groecco lingu© peritissimus, and re- 
turned, os head master, to Eton : quo tempore 
in litteris humanioribus scholores lllic in sign! ter 
erudivit. He wrote several works, partlv gram- 
matical, of which Pits gives the titles, and died, 
plains diernm, in 1535. 

If we could depend on the accuracy of all 
this, we must suppose that Greek was taught 
at Eton so early, that one who acquired the 
rudiments of it in that school might die at an 
advanced age in 1535. But this is not to he re- 
ceived on Pits's authority. Aud I find, in Har- 
wood s Alumni Etonenses, that Homan became 
head master as early asl4S5: no one will readily 
believe, that he could have learned Greek while 
at school : and the fact is, that he was not 
educated fit Eton, hut at ITincftcster. 

The Latin grammar which bears the name of 
Lilly was compiled, partly by Colet, partly by 
Erasmus. 
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seem to surpass the more exact philologers 
of later ages. 

82. It is to be observed, that wo rather 
raw classical extol a small number of men 
works printed who liavo struggled against 
here * difficulties, than put in a 
claim for any diffusion of literature in 
England, which would be very far from the 
truth. Ko classical works were printed 
except four editions of Virgil’s Bucolics, a 
Btnall treatise of Seneca, the first book of 
'Cicero’s Epistles (the latter at Oxford in 
1519), all merely of course for learners. 
We do not reckon Latin grammars. And 
as yet no Greek types had been employed. 
In the spirit of truth, we cannot quite take 
to ourselves the compliment of Erasmus; 
there must evidently have been a far 
greater diffusion of sound learning in 
Germany ; where professors of Greek had 
for some time been established in all the 
•universities, and where a long list of men 
ardent in the cultivation of letters could 
be adduced. 1 Erasmus had a panegyrical 
humour towards his friends, of whom there 
were many in England. 

S3. Scotland had, as might naturally be 
state or learning expected, partaken still less 

to Scotland of itajjaa Hgbt than tte 

south of Britain. But the reigning long, 

, contemporary with Henry m, gave proofs 
of greater good-will towards letters. A 
statute of James XV., in 149G, enacts that 
gentlemen’s sons should he sent to school 
-in order to learn Latin. Such provisions 
were too indefinite for execution, even if 
the royal authority had been greater than 
it was ; hut rt serves to display the temper 
of the sovereign. His natural son, AW . 
nn or, on whom, at a very early age, he 
confewedthc archbishopric of St. Andrews, 
was tho pupil of Erasmus in the Greek 
anguage. The latter speaks very highly 
£*"*"-*• Edon 0{ ^o houso of 
ada 5^ But, at the 
age of twenty, he perished with Ins royal 
fother on tho disastrous day of ElodTn 
Reid. Learning had made no sensible 
progress rn Scotland; and the uXutd 
circumstances of the next twenty ™ 
wore far from givine it y years 

The translation of the 

Ws3Sr¥:~5 

3 Suck a list is given bvkleinets i list 

MtssrssS'S 

J CML. Si. cent. v. 1. h 


about 1513, though^ the earliest edition is 
not till 1553. ‘‘This translation,” says 
Warton, “is executed with equal spirit 
and fidelity; and is a proof that the Low- 
land Scotch and English languages were 
now nearly the same. I mean tho style of 
composition, more especially* in the glaring 
affectation of anglicising Latin words. The 
several books are introduced with metrical 
prologues, which are often highly poetical, 
and show that Douglas’s proper walk was 
original poetry.” "Warton did well to ex- 
plain his rather startling expression, that 
the Lowland Scotch and English languages 
were then nearly the same : for I will ven- 
ture to say, that no Englishman, without 
guessing at every other word, could under- 
stand the long passage he proceeds to quote 
from Gawin Douglas. It is true that the 
differences consisted mainly in pronuncia- 
tion, and consequently in orthography ; 
but this is the great cause of diversity in 
dialect. The character of Douglas’s ori- 
ginal poetry seems to be that of the middle 
ages in general,— prolix, though sometimes 
animated, description of sensible objects. 1 

34. We must not leave England without 
mention of the only work of 
genius that bIio can boast in 3rt ° I>Ia of More, 
this age; tho Utopia. 2 of Sir Thomas 
More. Perhaps we scarcely appreciate 
highly enough the spirit and originality of 
tins fiction, which ought to he considered 
with regard to tho barbarism of the times, 
ondthemeagrencss of preceding inventions. 
The republic of Plato no doubt furnished 
More with the germ of his perfect sbeiety; 
but it wouldbe unreasonable to deny him tho 
merit of having struck out the fiction of its 
real existence from his own fertile imagin- 
ation ; and it is manifest, that some ofhis 
most distinguished successors in the same 
^alk of Tomance, especially Swift, were 
largely indebted to his reasoning, as well as 
inventive talents. Those who read the 
Utopia in Burnet’s translation, may believe 
that they arc in Brobdignag; so similar is . 
he vein of satirical humour and easy 
language. If false and impracticable theo- 
ries are found in the Utopia (and perhaps 
He knew them to be such), this is in a much 
greater degree true of thePIatonic republic- 
and they ore more than compensated by the 
sense of justice and humanity that pervades 
it, and lus bold censures on the vices of 
power. These are remarkable in a courtier 
of Henry Till.; but, in the first year of 

1 'Warton, ill 311. 

2 Utopia is named from a King TJtopus I 

b !S lttS0 some have their 

learning by changing the word to Eutopla. 
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Kero, the voice of Seneca was heard with- 
out resentment. Nor had Henry much to 
take to himself in the reprehension of par- 
simonious accumulation of wealth, which 
was meant for his father’s course of govern- 
ment. 

35. It is possible that some passages in 
hu inconsistency the Utopia, w'liich arc neither 
With his opinions, philosophical nor reconcil- 
able with just principles of morals, were 
thrown out as mere paradoxes of a playful 
mind ; nor is it easy to reconcile hi* langu- 
age as to the free toleration of religions wor- 
ship sVith those acts of persecution which 
have raised the only dark cloud on the me- 
mory of this gieat man. He positively in- 
deed declares for punishing those who in- 
sult the religion of others, which might 
bean cxcuso for his severity towards the 
early reformers. Hut his latitude as to the 
acceptability of all religions with God, ns to 
their identity in essential principle** , and as 
to tho union of all sects in a common wor- 
ship, could no moro bo mndo compatible 
witb bis later writings or conduct, than his 
sharp satire against tho court of Koine for 
breach of faith, or against the monks and 
friars for laziness and beggary. Such 
changes, however, utc very common, ns wo 
may have abundantly observed, in all sea- 
sons of revolutionary commotions. Men 
provoke these, sometimes in tho gaiety of 
their hearts with little design, sometimes 
with moro deliberate intention, but without 
calculation of the entire consequences, or of 
their own courage to encounter them. And 
wiicn such men, like More, are of very 
quick parts, and, what is the usual attend- 
ant of quick parts, not very retentive of 
their opinions, they have little difficulty in 
abandoning any speculative notion, especi- 
ally when, like those in the Utopia, it can 
never havo had the least infiuenco upon 
their behaviour. AYc may acknowledge, 
after all, that the Utopia gives us the im- 
pression of its lia% ing proceeded rather from 
a very ingenious than a profound mind; and 
this apparently, is wliat wo ought to think 
of Sir Thomas Moro. The Utopia is said to 
have been first printed at Louvain in 
1516 ;! it certainly appeared at tho close of 

l Of an undated edition, to which Panzer gives 
tho name of edltio princeps, there is a copy in 
the British Museum, and another was in Mr. 
Heber’s library. Dibdin’s Utopia, ISOS, preface, 
cxi. It appears from a letter of Montjoy to 
Erasmus, dated 4th Jan. 1610, that ho had re- 
ceived the Utopia, which must therefore havo 
been printed in 1515 ; and it w as reprinted once 
at least in 161G or 1517. Erasm. Epist. cciU. 
ccv. Append. Ep. xliv. lxxix ccli. ct alibi. 
Panzer mentions one at Louvain in December 


the preceding year; but the edition of 
Basle in 1518. under the care of Erasmus 
is the earliest that bears a date. It was 
greatly admired on the Continent ; indeed 
there had been little or nothing of equal 
spirit and originnlity in Latin since the re- 
vival of letters. 

3G. The French themselves give Francis I. 
the credit of having been t**nita£re* 
tho father of learning iu »toredin 

that country. Galland, in rr * BC * 

a funeral panegyric on that prince, a«fc* if 
at his accesnion (in 1513) any one man in 
France could read Greek or write Latin?" 
Now this is an absurd question, when wo 
recollect the names of Longolius 

and Faber Stapnlensis ; yet it shows that 
there could ha\c been very riemler preten- 
sions to classical learning in the kingdom. 
ISrasmu*, in his Ciceronianus, enumerates 
among Ficnch scholars, not only Budxtts* 
Faber, and the eminent printer, Jodocus 
Badius (a Fleming by birth), whom, in 
point of *tyle, ho sterns to put above 
Rudx'ti*, but John Pin, Nicolns Herald, 
Francis Dcloin, Lazarus Bait, and Buck 
This was however in 15311, and the list 
assuredly is not long. But ns his object 
was to show that few men of letters were 
worthy of being reckoned flue writers, he 
does not mention Longuetl, who was one ; 

! or whom, pcrhnps, he might omit, as being 
then dead. 

37. Budieus and Erasmus were now at 
the head of tho literary world ; nnd as 
tho friends of each behaved rather toa 
much like partisan*, a kind jeUoxwyof 
of rivalry in public reputa- Erafmw and 
tion began, which soon ex- 
tended to themsebes, and lessened their 
friendship. Erasmus seems to havo been, 
in a certain degree, tho aggressor ; at least, 
some of his letters to Bud.eus indicate an 
irritability, which tho other, as far ns ap- 
pears, had not provoked. Buibeus had 
published in 1514 an excellent treatise, 
Bo Assc, tho first which explained the do 
nominations nnd values of Roman money 
in all periods of history. 1 Erasmus somc^ 
times alludes to this with covert jealousy. 
It was set up by a party against his Adages, 
1516 This volume by Dr. DUwUn Is a reprint 
of Robinson's early and almost contemporary 
translation. That by Burnot, 1035, is more 
known, and I think it good. Burnet, and I be 
lieve some of the Latin editions, omit a speci- 
men ol the Utopian language, and some Utopian 
poetry ; which probably was thought too puerile. 

l Quod opus ejus, says Vires, in a lettor to- 
Erasmus (Ep. ucx.), Hcrmolaos omnes, Plcos, 
Politianos, Gazas, Valias, cunctam Italiam. 
pudefeclt. 
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■wWoh ho justly considered more full of 3S. Erasmus diffuses a lustre over his 
original thoughts and extensivo learning, age which no other name character or 
But Budteus understood Greek better ; ho among the learned supplies. ErMn *" 
lmd learned it with prodigious labour, nnd Tho qualities which gave him this supe- 
probahly about tho same time with Eras- riority weio his quickness of apprehension, 
mus, so that the comparison between them 


‘■was not unnatural. Tlio name of one is at 
present only retained by scholars, and that 
of tho other by all mankind ; so different 
is contemporary and posthumous reputa 
lion. It is just to add that, although 
Erasmus had written to Budicus in far too 
sarcastic a tone, 1 under tho smart of that 
literary sensitiveness which was vciy strong 


united with much industry, his liveliness 
of fancy, his wit and good sense. He is 
not a very profound thinker, but an acute 
observer : and tho ago for original think- 
ing was hardly come. Wlmt thcro was of 
it in More produced littlo fruit. In extent 
of learning, no one perhaps was altogether 
his equal. Budimis, with more accurate 
scholarship, know little of theology, and 


in his temper, yet when the other began J might bo less ready perhaps in general litera 
to take serious offence, and to tlireaten a * ^ ** 

discontinuance of their correspondence, he 
made amends by an affectionate letter, 
which ought to have restored their good 
understanding. Budrcus, however, who 
seems to have kept his resentments longer 
than liis quick-minded rival, continued to 
write peevish letters ; and fresh circum- 
stances arose afterwards to keep up his 
jealousy. 2 

i Epist cc. I quote the numeration of the 
Leyden edition. 

s Erasmi Epistoko, passim. The publication 
of his Ciceronlanus in 1523, renewed the irrita- 
tion ; in this ho gave a sort of preference to 
JBadlus over Budrous, in respect to style alone ; 
observing that the latter had great excellences 
of another hind. The Trench scholars made 
tills a national quarrel, pretending that Erasmus 
was prejudiced against their country. He do 
lends himself in his epistles so prolixly and 
elaborately, as to confirm the suspicion, not of 
thiB absurdly imputed dislike to tlio French, 
but of some little desire to pique Budoms. 

Epigrams in Greek were written at Paris against 
him by Lascaris and Toussain ; and thus Eras 
mus, hy an unlucky inability to restrain Ids pen 
from sly sarcasm, multiplied tho enemies, whom 
an opposite part of his character, its spirit of 
temporising and timidity, was always raising up. 

Erasm. Epist. scvxL et alibi. 

This rather unpicasing correspondence be- 
tween two great men, professing friendship, yet 
covertly jealous of each other, fa not ill do- 
scribed hy Von dor Hardt, in the HistoriaLit- 


turc than Erasmus. Longolius, Sadolet, 
and several others, wrote Latin far mote 
elegantly ; but they were of comparatively 
superficial erudition, and had neither his 
keen nit, nor his vigour of intellect. As 
to theological learning, the great Lutheran 
divines must have been, at least his equals 
in respect of scriptural knowledge, and 
some of them possessed an acquaintance 
with Hebrew, of which Erasmus knew 
nothing; but ho had probably the ad- 
vantage in tho study of tho fathers. It is 
to bo observed, that by far the greater part 
of his writings aro theological. Tlie rest 
either belong to x>hilology and ancient 
learning, as the Adages, tlio Ciceroninnus, 
and the various grammatical treatises, or 
may bo reckoned effusions of his nut, as 
tho Colloquies and the Encomium Moria?. 

39. Erasmus, about 1517, published a 
very enlarged edition of his hi* Adages 
Adages, which had already severe oa kings, 
grown with tho grbwtli of his own erudi- 
tion. It is impossible to distinguish tho 
progressive accessions they received with- 
out a comparison of editions ; and some 
probably belong to a later period than the 
present. The Adages, as we read them, 
display a surprising extent of intimacy with 
Greek and Eomnn literature. 1 Ear tho 
greater portion is illustrative; but Eras- 


mus not unfrequcntly sprinkles his cx- 

teraria Iteformatlonls. Mirum dicta, qui undi- planations of ancient phrase with moral or 
que aculet, sub meUitissima oratione, inter literary remarks of some poignancy, Tlio 
Wand|mcnto conUnua. Genius utrius quo ar- most remarkable, in eveiy sense, are those 
gutissimus, qui vcllendo et acerbe pun Rondo _ . , ... - 

Bullitt vMoretar xrferro sangulnem aut ™Cs T*"* ^ T” 0 * cx “ cssl . vc blMerncss and 
inforre. Tossint profecto ha> Mono Budroum & f edom on and priests, Jortin has 
inter et Erasmum illustro esse et incomparable 8 ^£htly alluded to some of these ; but they 
exemplar dehcatissimie sed etperquam aculcat© i In one passage, under the proverb, Her- 
concertationis, qu© ridorctur suavissimo ab- culol labores, ho expatiates on tho immense 
solvi risu et velut fannharissimo palpo. Be labour with which this work, his Adages, had 
alterutrius Jntegritato neuter visus dubitare; bcencompUcd; mentioning, among other diffi- 
uterque tarn on semper an ceps, tot annis com- cullies, Vlie prodigious corruption of the text in 
merciofrequentissimo. DIssimulandi artihclura ail Latin and Greek manuscripts, so that it 
inexplicable, quod attonti lectoris admira- scarce ever happened that a passage could bo 
tlonem vehat, eumquo prra dissertatlonum dul- quoted from them, without a certainty or sus- 
ccdine subamara in stuporem voxtat. p. 40. picion of some erroneous reading. 
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may deserve more particular notice, as dis- 
playing tlie character of the man, and per- 
haps the secret opinions of his age. 

40. Upon the adage, Frons occipitio 

instances in prior, meaning, that every 

illustration, one should do his own busi- 
ness, Erasmus takes the opportunity to 
observe, that no one requires more atten- 
tion to this than a prince, if he will act as 
a real prince, and not as a robber. But at 
present our kings and bishops are only the 
hands, eyes, and ears of others, careless of 
the state, and of everything but their own 
pleasure. 1 This, however, is a trifle. In 
another proverb, he bursts out : “Let any 
one turn over the pages of ancient or mo- 
dern history, scarcely in several generations 
will you find one or two princes, whose 
folly has not inflicted the greatest misery 
on mankind.” And after much more of 
the same kind: “I know not whether 
much of this is not to be imputed to our- 
selves. We trust the rudder of a vessel, 
where a few sailors and some goods alone 
are in jeopardy, to none hut skilful pilots ; 
hut the state, wherein the safety of so 
many thousands is concerned, we put into 
4iny hands. A charioteer must learn, re- 
flect upon, and practise his art ; a prince 
meed only be born. Yet government, as it 
is the most honourable, so is it the most 
difficult of all sciences. And shall we 
choose the master of a ship, and not choose 
him, who is to have the care of many 
cities, and so many souls? But the usage 
is too long established for us to subvert. 
Do we not see that noble cities are erected 
by the people ; that they are destroyed by 
princes? that the community grows rich 
by the industry of its citizens, is plundered 
by the rapacity of its princes? that good 
laws are enacted by popular magistrates, 
arc violated by these princes? that the 
people love peace; that princes excite 
war?”- 3 

1 Chll. i. cent. ij, 19. 

2 Quin -omnes et veterum et neotericorum 
annales evolve, nimirum ita comperies, vix 
saecuUs aliquot unum aut alterum extitisse 
principem, qui non insigni stultitft maximam 
•pemicieminvcxerit rebus humanis. . . Ethaud 
scio, an nonnulla hujus mail pars nobis ipsis sit 
impntanda. Clavum navis non committimus 
nisi ejns reiperito, quod quatuor vectorum aut 
paucarum merclum sitpcriculum ; et rempubli- 
-esm, in qua tot homimun millio periclitnntur 
cuivis committimus. Ut auriga fiat aliquis 
<Uscit artem, exercet, meditatur ; at ut princeps 
sit aliquis, satis esse put amus natum esse. Atqui 
reetd gcrere principatum, ut est munus omnium 
longc pnlcberrimnm, ita est omnium etiam 
multo difficUUmum. Leligis, cui navem com- 
mittas, non dcligis cni tot urbes, tot homlnum 


41. “It is the aim of the guardians of a 
prince,” ho exclaims in another passage, 
“ that he may never become a man. The 
nobility, who fatten on public calamity, 
endeavour to plunge him into pleasures, 
that he may never learn what is his duty. 
Towns aTe burned, lands are wasted, tem- 
ples are plundered, innocent citizens are 
slaughtered, while the prince is playing at 
dice, or dancing, or amusing himself with 
puppets, or hunting, or drinking. O race 
of the Bruti, long since extinct ! O blind 
and blunted thunderbolts of J upiter I We 
know indeed that those corrupters of 
princes will render account to Heaven, but 
not easily to us.” Ho passes soon after- 
wards to bitter invective against the clergy, 
especially the regular orders. 1 

42. In explaining the adage, Silcni Alci- 
biadis, referring to things which, appearing 
mean and trifling, aro really precious, he 
has many good remarks on persons and 
things, of which the secret worth is not 
understood at first sight. But thence pass- 
ing over to what ho calls inversi Silcni, 
those who seem great to the vulgar, and 
are really despicable, he expatiates on kings 
and priests, whom he seems to hate with 
the fury of a modem philosopher. It must 
he owned he is very prolix and declamatory. 
He here attacks the temporal power of the 
church with much plainness; w'e cannot 
wonder that his Adages required mutilation 
at Rome. 

43. But by much the most amusing and 
singular of the Adages is Scarabreus aquilam 
quasrit ; the meaning of wilich, in allusion 

| to a fable that the beetle, in revenge for 
an injury, destroyed the eggs of the eagle, 
is explained to be, that the most powerful 
may be liable to tbo resentment of the 

capita credas ? Sed istud receptius est, quam 
ut convelli possit. 

An non ndemus egregia oppida a populo 
condi, a principibus subvert!? rempublicara 
dvium industria ditescere, principum rapacitate 
spohari? bonos leges ferri a plebeiis magistraU- 
bus, a principibus violari? populum studere 
paci, prindpes exdtare helium ? 

l Miro studio curant tutores, no unquam vir 
sit pnneeps Adnituntur optimates, ii qui 
publids mails saginantur, ut voluptatibus sit 
quam efifjeminatissimus, ne quid eorura sciat, 
quao m oxime decet scire prindpem. Exuruntur 
vici, vastantur agri, diripiuntur templa, trucl- 
dantur immeiiti civcs, sacra profanaque mis- 
centur, dum princeps interim otiosus ludit 
alcam. dum saltit, dum oblectat se morioni- 
bus, dum venatur, dum amat, dum potat. O 
Lrutorum genus jam olim extinctum ! o fulmen 
Jovis aut caecum aut obtusum ! Xeque dtibium 
est, quin isti principum corruptores poenas Leo . 
daturi sint, sed sero nobis. 
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weakest. Erasmus here returns to the at- 
tack upon kings still more bitterty and 
pointed than before. Thcro is nothing in 
the Contre uu of La Bootic, nothing, wo 
may say, in the most seditious libel of our 
own time, moro indignant and cutting 
against regal government tlian this long 
declamation: “Let any physiognomist, 
not a blimdeier in his trade, consider the 
look and features of an eagle, those rapa- 
cious and wicked eyes, that threatening 
curve of the keak, those cruel cheeks, that 
stern front, will ho not at once recognise 
the image of a king, a magnificent and 
majestic king? Add to these a dark, HI- 
omened colour, an impleasing, dreadful, ap- 
palling voice, and that threatening scream, 
at which e\ery kind of animal trembles. 
Every one will acknowledge this type, who 
has learned how terrible are the threats of 
princes, even uttered in jest. At this 
scream of the eagle the people trcmblo, 
the senate shrinks, tlio nobility cringes, the 
judges concur, the divines aio dumb, the 
lawyers assent, the laws and constitutions 
give way; neither right nor religion, neither 
justice nor humanity avail. And thus, while 
there are so many birds of sweet and melo- 
dious song, the unpleasant and unmusical 
scream of the eagle alone has moro power 
than all the rest.** 1 

44. Erasmus now gives tlic rein still 
more to his fancy. Ho imagines different 
animals, emblematic no doubt of mankind, 
in relation to his eagle. “There is no 
agreement between the eagle and the fox, 

1 Age si quis mikl pkysiognomon non omnino 
malm vultum ipsura et os aquilio dillgentius 
contempletur, oculos avldos ntque improbos, 
rictum minacem, gen as truculentas, frontem 
terrain, denique fllud, quod Cynun Persarum 
Tcgem tantopero delcctavit in princlpe ypV7rbv, 
nonne plane regium quoddam simulacrum ng- 
noscet, magnificum et malestaUs plenum ? Ac- 
cedlt hue et color Ipse funestus, teter et inaus- 
plcatus, fusco equaloro nigricans. Unde etiam 
quod fuscura est ot subnigrum, aquilum voca- 
mus. Turn vox Inamenua, terribills, exanimatrix, 
ac minox ille querulusque clangor, quern nullum 
ammantium genus non cxpavescit. Jam hoc 
symbolum protinus agnosclt, qui modo peri- 
culum fecerit, aut viderit certi, quam sint 
/ormidandio principum mime, vel joco prolate; 

. . Ad hanc, inquara, aquiho stridorem iliico 
paritat omno vulgus, contmhit sese senatus 
obsemt nobilites, obsecundant iudices silent 
theologi, assentantur jurisconsult!, cednnt lares 
ccdunt institnta ; nihU valet fas nec pictas, 
icquitas nec humanitas. Cumque tam multro 
sint aves non ineloquentes, tam multm canorro, 
tamquo varies sint voces ac modulatus qui vel 
saxa possint flectere, plus tamen omnibus vai 0 fc 
insuavis illo et minime musicus unlus aquiko 
stridor. 


not without great disadvantage to the vul- 
pino race ; in which however they arc per- 
haps worthy of their fate, for baring 
refused aid to the liarcs when they sought 
an alliance against tho eagle, as is related 
in tho Annals of Quadrupeds, from which 
Homer borrowed his Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice.” 1 I suppose that tlio foxes 
mean tho nobility, and the Imres the 
people. Some allusions to animals that 
follow I do not well understand. Another 
is moro pleasing: “It is not surprising,” 
ho says, “that the eagle agrees ill with tho 
swans, tlioso poetic birds ; wc may wonder 
more, that so warlike an animal i<* often 
overcomo by them.” Ho sums up all thus : 
“Of all birds the eagle alone has seemed 
to wise men the apt typo of royalty; not 
beautiful, not musical, not fit for food; 
but carnivorous, greedy, plundering, de- 
stroying, combating, solitary, hateful to 
all, tho curse of all, and with its great 
powers of doing harm, surpassing them in 
its dcsiro of doing it. r - 

43. But tho caglo is only one of the 
animals in tlio proverb. After all tliis bile 
against those the royal bird represents, lie 
does not forget tho beetles. These of 
courso are tho monks, whoso picture he 
draws with equal bitterness and moro con- 
tempt. Here, however, it becomes difficult 
to follow tho analogy, as bo runs a little 
wildly into mythological talcs of the Scara- 
breus, not easily reduced to liis purpose. 
This he discloses at length : “There arc a 
wretched class of men, of low degreo, yet 
full of malice £ not less dingy, nor less 
filthy, nor less rile than beetles ; who 
nevertheless by a certain obstinate malig- 
nity of disposition, though they can never 
do good to any mortal, become frequently 
troublesome to tho great. They frighten 
by their ugliness, they molest by their 
noise, they offend by their stench ; they 
buzz round us, they cling to us, they lio in 

1 Nihil omnino convenit inter aqullam ct 
vtxlpem, quanquam id sane non medioeri vul- 
pinto gentis malo ; quo tamen baud scio an 
dignio vitlcri debeant, qum quondam leporibus 
ovufiaxtap adversus aquiiam petentibus aux- 
ilium negarfnt, ut refertur in Annalibus Qua- 
drupedum, a quibus Homerus B arpa^o/zvo/i- 
< 1 X Lai ' mutuatus est. ... Ncque vero ml rum 
quod illl parum convenit cum oloribus, ave 
nimirum pootica ; JUud minim, ab iis srapenu- 
mcro vine! tam pugnacem beUuam. 

* Ex universfs avibus una aqulla vins tam 
sapientibus idonca visa est, qura Tegis imagincm 
reprossentet, nec formosa, nec canora, nec escu- 
lepta, sed camhora, rapax, pnedatrix, popula- 
tnx, bellatris, solitaria, invisa omnibus, pestis. 
omnium; qtne cum plurimum nocere posslt, 
plug tamen velit quam possit. 
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ambush for us, so that it is often better to 
he at enmity with powerful men than to 
attack those beetles, whom it is a disgrace 
. even to overcome, and whom no one can 
either shako off, or encounter, without 
some pollution.” 1 

40. It must be admitted, that this was 
not tho language to conciliate; and wo 
might almost commiserate the sufferance 
of the poor beetles thus trod upon ; but 
Erasmus knew that tho regular clergy were 
not to be conciliated, and resolved to throw 
away the scabbard. AVith respect to his 
invectives against kings, they proceeded 
undoubtedly, like those, less in temperately 
expressed, of his friend More in tho Utopia, 
from a just sense of the oppression of Eu- 
rope in that age by ambitious and selfish 
mlere. Yet the very freedom of his ani- 
madversions seems to plead a little in 
favour of these tyrants, who, if they had 
been as thorough birds of prey as ho repre- 
sents them, might easily have torn to ] 
pieces the author of this somewhat out- 
rageous declamation, whom on the con- 
traty they honoured and maintained. In 
one of tho passages above quoted, lie has 
introduced, certainly in a later edition, a 
limitation of life tyiannicidal doctrine, if 

i Runt homunculi quidarn, infinite quldcm 
sortis, sed tamen malitioii, non minus atrl 
quam scarab®!, ncque minus putldi, nequo 
minus abjccti; qui tamen pertlnacl quadam 
ingenii malltia, cum null! omnino mortalium 
prod esse possint, magnis ctlam sajpcmuncro 
viris facessunt negotium. Territant nigrore, 
ohstrepunt stndore, obturbant fectorc ; circum- 
volitant, lueront, insldiantur, ut non p&ulo 
satius sit cum magnis aliquando viris simulta- 
tem suscipere, quam lios laccssero scatabaios, 
quos pudeat etiam vicisse, quosque nee eveu- 
tere possis, neque confUctari cum iUlsqucas, nisi 
disccdns contamination Chil hi. cent. vii. X. 

In a letter to Budtoua, Up. cell., Erasmus 
boasts of his 7rappr}(ria in the Adages, naming 
the most poignant of them ; but says, in pro- 
verbio aerov KavOapo? patcveraij plane 
lusimus ingenio Tins proverb, and that en- 
titled Silent Alcibiadis, had appeared before 
1515 ; for they were reprinted in that year by 
Frobenius, separately from the other Adages, 
as appears by a letter of Beatus Ehenanus in 
Appcndlce ad Erasra. Epist. Ep. xxviii. 2asius 
a famous jurist, alludes to them in another 
letter, Ep. xxvii., praising “fhmrinosas disser- 
endl undas ampliflcationis immensam uberta- 
tem." And this, in truth, ris the character of 
Erasmus’s style. The Sileni Alcibiadis -were 
also translated into English, and published by 
John Gough ; see Bibdin's Typographical An- 
tiquities, article 1433. 

There is not a little severity in the remarks 
Erasmus makes on princes and nobles in the 
jVIorire Encomium. But with them he seems 
through life to have been a privileged person. 


not a palinodia, in an altered key, 
“Princes,” lie says, “must be endured, 
lest tyranny should give way to anarchy, a 
atill greater evil. Thh lias been demon- 
strated by* tho experience of many states ; 
and lately the insurrection of the German 
boors has taught us that the cruelty of 
princes is better to bo home than the uni- 
versal confusion of anarchy.” I have 
quoted theso political ebullitions rather 
diffusely, ns they arc, I believe, very littlo 
known, and have given tho original in my 
notes, that I may bo proved to have no 
way over-coloured the translation, and 
also that a fair specimen may bo presented 
of the eloquence of Erasmus, who has sel- 
dom an opportunity of expressing himself 
with so much elevation, but whose rapid, 
fertile, and Ut cly, though not very polished 
style, is hardly more exhibited in these 
paragraphs, than in the general character 
of his writings. 

47. The whole thoughts of Erasmus be- 
gan now to ho occupied wi th hi* Greek 
his great undertaking, an 3>*taae»t 
edition of tho Greek Testament with ex- 
planatory annotations and a continued 
paiaphrasc. Valla, indeed, had led the 
inquiry as a commentator ; and the Greek 
text without notes was already printed at 
Alcala by direction of Cnrdinal Ximcncs ; 
though this edition, commonly styled the 
Complutensian, did not appear till 1522. , 
That of Erasmus was published at Basle in 
1516. It is Btrictly therefore the princeps 
editio. He employed the press of Fro 
benius, with whom he lived in friendship. 
Many years of liis life were spent at Bade. 

48. Tho public, in n general sense of tho 
word, was hardly yet re- patron* of 
covered enough from its pre- letters la Ger- 
judices to give encourage- aMiy * 
meat to letters. But thcro were not 
wanting noble patrons who, besides the 
immediate advantages of their favour, be- 
stowed a much greater indirect benefit on 
literature, by making it honourable in tho 
eyes of mankind. Learning, which is held 
pusillanimous by the soldier, unprofitable 
by the merchant, and pedantic by the 
courtier, stands in need of some counten- 
ance from those before t whora all three bow 
down ; wherever at least, which is too 
commonly tho case, a conscious self-respect 
does not sustain the scholar against the in- 
difference or scorn of the prosperous vulgar. 
Italy was then, and perhaps has been ever 
since, tho soil where literature, if it has 
not always most flourished, has stood 
liighcst in general estimation. Butin Ger- 
many also, at this timo, tho emperor Maxi- 
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Tnilrnn, whose chnractcr is neither to be 
estimated by the sarcastic? humour of the 
Italians, nor by tho fond partiality of Ms 
■countrymen, and especially his own, in his 
self*dclmeation of Her iVeisse Kiinig, the 
AVise King, but really a brave and generous 
man of lv?c\y tstattls, Yr^dc-uc, pisHy de- 
nominated the "Wise, elector of Saxony, 
Joachim elector of Brnudeburg, Albert 
archbishop of Mente, were prominent 
-among tho friends of genuine learning. 
The university of Wittenberg, founded by 
the second of these princes in 1502, ro«c in 
this decade to great eminence, not only as 
the birthplace of the Reformation, but as 
the chief school of philological and philo- 
sophical literature. That of Frankfort on 
tlie Oder was established by the elector of 
Btandebutg in 1500. 

49. The progress of learning, however, 

Resistance to was not to bo a march 
learning. through a submissive coun- 
try. Ignomnee, which had much to lose, 
and was proud as v, ell ns rich, ignorance in 
high places, which is always incurable, be- 
cause it never seeks for a cure, set itself 
sullenly and stubbornly against the new 
fcachcrs. TlicLatmlaiigungc,tauglitni03t 
barbarously through books whose very 
titles, Floresta, IMammotrectus, Doctrinnlc 
Fucromm, Gemma Gemmanmu bespeak 
their style, 1 with the scholastic logic and 

t Eichhnni, til 273, give* a curious list of 
names of these early grammars: Ibeyw ere driven 
•out ot the schools about this time. M&miuo- 
trectus, after all, is a learned word : it means, 
pappodpc7TT05, that is, a boy taught by his 
grandmother ; and a boy ts u ffht by his grand- 
mother means ono taught gently, 

Erasmus gives a lamentable account of the 
state of education when he was a boy, and pro- 
bably later: Deum Smmortalcm! qualo kccu- 
lum erat hoc, cum magno apparatu flisticha 
Joannls Garlandini adolescentlbus operosis ct 
prolixh coramentarils cnatrabantur I cum Incp- 
tb vcrsiculls dlctandb, ropctcndls ct exlgemlls 
mngna pars temporh obsumcretur; cum db- 
-cerctur ; Floresta et Florctus ; nam Alexandrum 
iter tolerabiles numemndum arbltror. 

I wiU take this opportunity of mentioning, 
that Erasmus was certainly bom in 1405, not in 
14C7, as Bayle asserts, whom Le Clare and Joriin 
have followed. Burignl perceived this ; and it 
may be proved by many passages in the Epistles 
■of Erasmus. Bayle quotes a letter of Feb. 1G1G 
wherein Erasmus sayB, as he transcribes it: 
Ago annum undequlnquagcrimum. But in the 
Xeyden edition, which is tho best, I find, Ego 
jam' annum ago primnm bt qwlnquagcslmum. 
Epist cc. Thus he says also, 15th March, 152S: 
Arbltror me nunc mtatem agerc, in quo M. 
Tullius dccessit. Some other places I have not 
taken down. His epitaph at Basle calls him, 
Jam septuagenarins, and ho died In l&so, 
J3ayle*s proofs of tho birth of Erasmus in 14 07 


divinity 111 wretched compcnds, had been 
held sufficient for nil education. Those 
who had learned nothing else could of 
course teach nothing else, and saw' their 
reputation and emoluments gone all at 
once by the introduction of philological 
literature and real science. Through all 
the palaces of Ignorance went forth a cry 
of terror at the doming light — '* A voice of 
weeping heard and loud lament.” The 
aged giant was roused from his sleep, and 
sent his dark hosts of owls and bats to tho 
war. One man above all the rest, Erasmus, 
cut them to pieces with irony or invective. 
They stood in the way of his noble 7eal for 
the restoration of letters. 1 Ho began his 


are so unsatisfactory, that I wonder how Le 
Clorc should have so easily acquiesced In them. 
Tim Biographic \5 niYcrscile sets down! 407 with- 
out remark. 

l When the first lectures in Greek were given 
at Oxford about 1519, a party of students 
arrayed themselves, by the name of Trojans, to 
withstand tho innovators by dint of clamour 
and violence, till tho king Interfered to support 
the learned side. See a letter of More giving 
an account of this In Jortin’s Ap]»cmliv, p. GG2. 
Cambridge, It b to be observed, was very peace- 
able nt thh time, and suffered those who liked 
It to learn something worth knowing. Tho 
whole Is 50 shortly expressed by Erasmus that 
his words may be quoted. Anglia duas habet 
Acadcmlas. . . . Jn utraquo trnduntur Gneem 
littorai, set! Can tab rig! a? tmnqu!U6, quod cjus 
cchoko prfnceps sit Johannes Tischorus, cpi<co- 
pus BoflVnsls, non eruditionu tantum sed ct 
viU theological. Verum Oxonl» cum juvcnls 
quldam non vulgariter doctus satis fdicitcr 
Grrece profltcrctur, baTbarus quispiam in 
populari condone magnls ct atrocibus con- 
\HIIs dcbaccbari cmplt in Grweas litcras. At 
Bex, ut non indoctus Ipse, Ita bonis Uteris favens, 
qul turn forte in propinquo erat, re per Morum 
et Paemum cognlt/l, denunclavit ut volentes ac 
iubentes Orrccnnlcam litemturam amplccteren- 
tur. Ita ralmlls impoaitum cat silcntlum, Jd. 
p CG7. See also Erasm. Epist. ccclxxx. 

Antony Wood, with rather an excess of 
academical prejudice, insinuates that tho Tro- 
jans, who waged war against Oxonian Greek, 
wcto 41 Cambridge men, as it Is reported.” Ho 
endeavours to exaggerate tho deficiencies of 
Cambridge in literature at this time, as if “all 
things were full of rudeness and barbarousness ;** 
which tho above letters of More and Erasmus 
show not to have been altogether the case. On 
the contrary, More says that even thoso who did 
not learn Greek contributed to pay the lecturer 

It may bo worth while to lay before tho 
reader part of two orations by Blchanl Croke, 
wlio had been sent down <0 Cambridge by 
Bishop Fisher, chancellor of the university. As 
Crolce seems to have Iert Lelpsic in 1618, they 

vi 1)0 ^letted to that, or perhaps more pro- 
bably tho following year. It is evident that 
Greek was now just incipient at Cambridge. 

Mottaire says of these two orations ot Richard 
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attack in liis Encomium Morke, the praise 
of folly. This was addressed to Sir Thomas 
More, and published in 1511. Eighteen 
hundred copies were printed, and speedily 

Crake : E&itio rarisslma, cujusque unum dun- 
taxat exemplar inspexisse mihi contigit. The 
British Museum has a copy, which belonged to 
Dr. Farmer ; hut he must have seen another 
copy, for the last page of this being imperfect, j 
he has filled it up with his own hand. The 
book is printed at Paris by Colimeus in 1520. 

The subject of Croke’s orations, which seem 
not very correctly printed, is the praise of 
Greece and of Greek literature, addressed to 
those who already knew and valued that of 
Borne, which he shows to be derived from the 
other. Quin ipsze quoque voculationes Bomanno 
Gnecis longo in suaviores, minusque concltatna 
sunt, cum ultima semper syllaba rigeat in gra- 
vera, contraque apud Gwecos et inflectatur non- 
nunquam et acuatur. Croke of course spoke 
Greek accentually. Greek words, in bad types, 
frequently occur through this oration. 

Croke dwells on the barbarous state of tbo 
sciences, in consequence of the ignorance of 
Greek. Euclid's definition of a line was so ill 
translated, that it puzzled all the geometers till 
the Greek was consulted. Medicine was in an 
equally had condition ; had it not been for the 
labours of learned men, Linacre, Cop, Kuel, 
quorum opera felicissime loquantur Latini 
Hippocrates, Galeuus et Dioscondes, cum 
&ununa ipsorum invidia, qui, quod canis in 
proesepi, nec Grtecam lingunm discere ipsi 
voluerunt, nec olils ut discerent permiserunt. 
He then urges the necessity of Greek studies for 
the theologian, and seems to have no respect 
for the Ynlgate above the original. 

Turpe san6 ent, cum mercator sennonem 
Gallicum, Illyricum, Hispanicum, Germani- 
cum, vel solius lucri causa avide ediscat, vos 
studiosos Gnecum in manus vobis tiaditum re- 
jicere, quo et divitim et eloquentia et sapientia 
comparari possunt Imo perpendite rogo \lr! 
Cantabngicnses, quo nuno in loco vestrco res 
sita sunt. Oxonienses quos ante hsec in omni 
scientiarum genere vicistfs, ad literas Grzecas 
perfugere, vigilant, jejunant, sudant et algent ; 
nihil non faciunt ut eas occupent. Quod si 
contingat, actum est de fama vestra Erigont 
enim de vobis trop&ura nunquam succumbu- 
turi. Habent duces pnoter cardmalem Cantua- 
rieusem, ‘Wlntonlensom, cxeteros omnes Anglim 
cpiscopos, excepto unoBoffensirsummo semper 
fautore vestro, et Eliensi, &c. 

Favet pneterea ipsis sanefca Grocini et theo* 
logo digua severitas, Linacri Trohvpuidria 
ct acre judicium, Tunstali non legibus magis 
quam utrique lingua familiaris facundia, Stop- 
lell triplex lingua, Mori Candida et eloquen- 
- tissima urbanitas, Pacei mores doctrina et in- 
geninm, ah ipso Erasmo, optimo erudition is 
censore, commendatl ; quern vos olim hnbuistis 
Gnecarum literarum professorum, utinamque 
potuissetis retincre. Snccedo in Erasmi locum 
ego, bone Deus, quam infra ilium, et doctrinfi 
et fama,quamquam me, ne omnino nihili flam, 
nrincincs vlri, theologici doctores, jurium etiam 


sold ; though the book wanted the attrac- 
tion that some Inter editions possess, the 
curious and amusing engravings fiom de- 
signs of Holbein. It is a poignant satire 
against all professions of men and even 
against princes and peers ; but the chief 
objects are the mendicant orders of monks. 
“ Though this sort of men,” he says, Sl qre 
so detested by every one, that it is i eckoncd 
unlucky so much as to meet them by acci- 
dent, they think nothing .equal to them- 
selves, and hold it a proof of their consum- 
mate piety, if they are so illiterate as not 
to bo able to read. And when their asinine 
voices bray out in the churches tlieir 
psalms, which they can count, but not un- 

et mediclnm, arfcium prroterca professores in- 
numeri, et proeceptorem agnovere, et quod plus 
est, a scholia ad cedes, ah mdibus ad scholar 
honorifleentissime comitati porduxerc. Dil me 
perdaut, viri Cantabrigienses, si ipsi Oxoniense* 
stipendio multorum nobihum proctor victum 
me non invitavere. Sed ego pro mea in lmnc 
academiam et fide et observantia, &c. 

In his second oration, Croke exhorts the Can- 
tabrigians not to give up the study of Greek. 
Si quisquam omnium sit qui restroo reipubli&u 
bene consulere deheat, is ego sum, viri Canta- 
brigienses. Optime enim vobis esse cupio, et 
id nisi facerem, essem profecto longe ingratissi- 
mus. Ubi enim jacta literarum mearum f unda- 
menta, quibus tantum turn apudnostrates, turn 
vero apud exteros quoque principes, favoris 
milii comparatum est ; quibus ea fortune, ut 
licet jam olim consanguineorum iniqultate 
paterna hcereditate sim spoliatus, ita tamen ad- 
huc vivam, ut quibusvis xneorum majonim im- 
aginibus vi dear non indignus. He was probably 
of the ancient family of Cioke. Peter Mosel- 
lanus calls him, in a letter among those of 
Erasmus, juvenis cum imnginibus. 

Audio ego plerosque vos a litteris Groecis de* 
hortatos esse. Sed vos diligenter expendite, 
qui sint et plane non alios forecompcritis, quam 
qui igitur linguam oderunt Groecara quia Bo- 
rn an am non norunt. Cceterum jam deprehendo 
quid facturi sint, qui nostras literas odio pro-* 
sequuntur, confnglunt 'videlicet ad religionem, 
cui uni dicent omnia postponenda. Sentio ego 
cum illis, sed unde quteso orta religio, nisi 6 
Grrecik? quid enim novum testamentum, ex- 
cepto Matthreo? quid enim’ vetus? nunquid 
Deo auspice a septuaginta Gnecd redditum? 
Oxonia est colonia vestra puti olim non sine 
summa laude a Cantabrigia deduct a, ita non sine 
sitmmo vestro nunc dedecoie, si doctrina ab 
ipsis vos vine! patiamini Fuerunt olim ill! 
discipuli vestri, nunc crunt prscceptores? TTti- 
nam quo animo hseo a mo dicta sunt, co vos 
dicta interpretemini ; crederctisque, quod est 
verissimum, si quoslibct alios, certe Canta- 
brigienses mlnime decerc literarum Groecarum 
esse descrtorcs 

The great scarcity of this tract will serre as 
an apology for the length of these extracts, illus- 
stratwg, ns they do, tlio commencement of 
classical literature in England. 
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derstand, 1 then it is they fancy that the 
ears of tho saints above arc enraptured 
with the harmony and so forth. 

50. In this sentence Erasmus intimates, 
Uapopoiatityof what is k abundantly con- 

tie monk*. firmed by other testimony, 
that the mendicant orders had lost tliclr 
ancient hold upon tho people. There was 
a growing sense of the abuses prevailing 
in the church, nnd a desire for a more 
scriptural and spiritual religion. TVo have 
reen already that this was the caso seventy 
ycaTS before. And in tho intermediate 
period the exertions of a few eminent men, 
especially ^Vessel of Groningen, had not 
been wanting to purify the doctrines and 
discipline of tho clergy. More popular 
writers assailed them with satire. Thus 
everything was prepared for tho blow to 
be struck by Luther; better indeed than 
he was himself ; for it is well known that 
he began Jus attack on indulgences with no 
expectation or desire of tho total breach 
with tho see of Rome which ensued.- 

51. Tho Encomium Moriro was received 

The book with applause by all who 

cscite*o<Uttn. loved merriment, and all 
who hated the monks; but grave men, as 
usual, could not bear to see ridicule em- 
ployed against grave folly and hypocrisy. 
A letter of ono Dorpius, a mnn, it is inid, 
of j*omo merit, which may be road in 
»T ortin’s Life of Erasmus, 3 amusingly com- 
plains, that while the most eminent divines 
and lawyers were admiring Erasmus, his 
unlucky Moria lmd spoiled all, by letting 
them gee that he was mischievously fitting 
asses 1 cars to their heads. Tho same Dor- 
pius, who seems, though not an old man, 
to have been a ftnom vn^al of tho giant 
Ignorance, objects to anything in Eras- 
mus’s intended edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment, which might throw a slur on tho ac- 
curacy of tho Yulgatc. 

52. Erasmus was soon in a state of war 
Eraanroa attacks with tho monks ; and in his 

the monks second edition 0 f tf l0 j$ oVr 
Testament printed in 1518, tho notes, it is 
said, nro full of invectives against them. 
It must bo confessed that he had begun the 
attack, without any motive of provocation, 
unless zeal for learning and religion is to 

1 Eumeratos IIlos quldcrn, sed non intcUectos. 
I am not quite sure of tills meaning. 

2 Scckendorf, Hist. Lutheranism!, p. nog 
Genies, Eist Evang. *mc,xvl removal. volTi' 
and ill. Milner’s Church History, vol. \y. 
Moshclm, sice. xv. ct xvi, Bayle, att. 'Wesscl! 
Eor "SVcsscPs character ns a philosopher, who 
boldly opposed tho scholastics ot bis ace. see 

f Bruckcr, 111. 859. - 
® li. 330. 


count for sncli, which the parties assailed 
could not be expected to admit, and they 
could hardly thank him for “ spitting on 
their gaberdine. 1 * No one, however, knew' 
better bow* to pay liis court ; and be wrote 
to Leo X. in n stylo mtber too adulatory, 
which in truth was hw custom, in address- 
ing the groat, and contrasts with his free 
language in writing nbout thorn. The 
custom of the time affords some excuse for 
this panegyrical tone of correspondence, as 
well as for the opposite extreme of severity. 

53. The famous contention between 
Rcuchlin and tho German xhrir contention 
monks, though it began in ritti itcncMln 
the ptecyding decennial period, belongs 
chiefly to the present. In the year 1500, 
one lTcfTercom, n converted .Tew, induced 
the inquisition at Cologne to obtain an 
order from the emperor for burning all 
Hebrew books except the Bible, upon the 
pretext of their being full of blasphemies 
against the Christian religion. The Jews 
made complaints of this injury ; but before 
it could take place, Rcuchlin, who had 
been consulted by the emperor, remon- 
fvtmted against the destruction of works fo 
curious and important, which, from his 
partiality to Cabbalistic theories, he rated 
above their real value. The order was 
accordingly superseded, to tho great in- 
dignation of the Cologne inquisitors, and 
of all that party throughout Germany 
which resisted the intellectual and religious 
progress of mankind. Rcuchlin had of- 
fended the monks by satirising them in a 
comedy which ho permitted to be printed 
in 1500. But tho struggle was soon per- 
ceived to be a general ono ; a struggle be- 
tween what Jmd been and what was to he. 
Meincrs has gone so far ns to suppose a real 
confederacy to have been formed by the 
friends of truth and learning through 
Germany and Trance, to support Rouclilin 
against tho mendicant orders, and to over- 
throw, by means of this controversy, the 
embattled legions of ignorance.* But per- 
haps the passages ho adduces do not piovo 
more than their unanimity and zeal in the 
cause. The attention of tho world was 
first called to it nbout 1513 ; tlmt is, it 
assumed about that time tho character of a 
unr of opinions, extending, in its principle 
and consequences, beyond the immediate 
dispute. 2 Several books wero published 
on both sides ; and the party in power em- 
ployed its usual argument of burning what 

* Lcbcmbcschrcib, i. 144. ot ucq. 

oinon brings many proofs ot the Interest 
taken In Rcuchlin, as tho champion, if not the 
martyr, of the good cause. 

k: 
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was written by its adversaries. One of 
these wri tings is still known, the Epistola) 
Obscurorum Virorum ; tho production, it is 
said, of three authors, tho principal of 
whom was Ulric von Hutton, a turbulent 
hotheaded man, of noble birth and quick 
parts, and a certain degree of learning, 
whose early death seems more likely to 
havo spared the reformers some degieo of 
shame, than to have deprived them of a 
useful supporter. 1 Few books Lave been 
more eagerly received than these epistles 
at their first appearance in 151G, 2 which 
surely proceeded rather from their suit- 
ableness to tho time, than from much in- 
trinsic merit; though it must bo owned 
that the spirit of many tcmpoiary allu- 
sions, which delighted or offended that 
age, is now lost in a mass of vapid non- 
sense and bad grammar, which the imagi- 
nary writers pour out. Erasmus, though 
not intimately acquainted with Reuchlin, 
could not but sjunpatlusc in a quarrel with 
their common enemies in a common cause. , 
In tho end tho controversy was reforred 
to the pope; but the popo was Leo; and 
it was hoped that a proposal to bum books, 
or to disgrace an illustrious scholar, would 
not sound well in his ears. But Reuchlin 
was disappointed, when ho expected ac- 

1 Herder, In his Zerstreute Blatter, v. 320, 
speaks with unreasonable partiality of Ulric 
von Hutten ; and Meiners has written bis life 
with an enthusiasm whicli seems to me quite ex- 
travagant. Seckendorf, p. ISO, more judiciously 
observes that he was of little use to the Re- 
formation. And Luther wrote about him in 
June, 1521: Quid Huttenus pot at rides. Nollcm 
vi et credo pro evangelio certari, ita scrips! ad 
hominem. Melanchthon of course disliked such 
friends. Epist, jWelanchth., p. 45 (1647), and 
Camerarius, Vita Melanchtk. Erasmus could 
not endure Hutten; and Hutten, when lie 
found this out, wrote virulently against Eras- 
mus. Jortln, as biographer of Erasmus, treats 
Hutten perhaps with too much contempt; but 
this is nearer justice than the veneration of the 
modem Germans. Hutten wrote Latin pretty 
well, and had a good deal of wit ; his satirical 
libels, consequently, had great circulation and 
popularity, which, in respect of such writ- 
ings, is apt, in all ages, to produce an exaggera- 
tion of their real influence. In the mighty 
movement of the Reformation, the Epistolre 
Obscurorum Yirorum had about as much effect 
as the Manage de Figaro in the French Revolu- 
tion. A dialogue severely reflecting on pope 
Julius XT., called Jnlius exclusus, of which 
Jortin suspects Erasmus, in spite of his denial, 

ii. 695, is given by Meiners to Hutten, 

2 Weiners, m Ids Life of Hutten, Lcbcnsbesch. 

iii, 73, inclines to fix tho publication of tho first 
part of the Epistles in the beginning of 1517 ; 
though he admits an earlier date to be not im- 
possible. 


quittal, by a mandate to supersede, or sus- 
pend, the process commenced against him 
by the inquisition of Cologne, which might 
be taken up at a more favourable time. 1 
Tliis dispute lias always been reckoned of 
high importance ; the victory in public opi- 
nion, though not in judicature, over the ad- 
herents to the old system, prostrated them 
so utterly, that from this time tho study of 
Greek and Hebrew became general among 
tho German youth ; and tho cause of the 
Reformation was identified in their minds 
with that of classical literature. 2 

54. “We aro now brought, insensibly 
perhaps, but by necessary origin of the 
steps, to tho great religious Befonnation. 
revolution which lias just been named. I 
approach this subject with somo hesitation, 
well aware that impartially is no protec- 
tion against unreasonable cavilling; bat 
neither the history of literature, nor of 
human opinion upon the most important 
subjects, can dispense altogether with so 
extensive a portion of its materials. It is 
not required, however, in a work of this 
nature, to do much more than state shortly 
the grounds of dispute, and tho changes 
wrought in the public mind. 

65. The proximate cause of the Rcfonna^ 
tion is well known. Indulgences, or dis- 
pensations granted by the pope from tho 
heavy penances imposed on penitents after 
absolution by the old canons, and also, at 
least in later ages, from the pains of purga- 
tory, were sold by the papal retailers with 
the most indecent extortion, and eagerly 
purchased by the superstitious multitude, 
for their own sake, or that of their de- 
ceased friends. Luther, in his celebrated 
theses, propounded at Wittenberg, in No- 
vember 1517, inveighed against the er- 
roneous views inculcated as to tho efficacy 
I of indulgences, and especially against tho 
notion of tho pope’s power over souls in 
purgatory. He seems to havo believed, 
that the dealers had exceeded their com- 
mission, and would be disavowed by the 
pope. This, however, was very far from 
being the case; and the determination of 
Leo to persevere in defending all the abu- 
sive prerogatives of his see, drew Luther 

1 Meiners, i. 107. 

2 Sieidan Hist, de la Reformat. 1. IL Brucker, 

iv. SCO. Mosheim. Eichhom, Iii. 2SS,vi. IG. 
Bayle, art. Hochstrat. None of these authori- 
ties are equal in fulness to Meiners, Leben- 
sbeschrelbungen beruhmtor Manner, I. OS-212 ; 
which I did not consult so early as the rest. 
But there is also a very copious account of tho 
Reuchlinian controversy, including many ori- 
ginal documents, in the second part of Ton 
dre Hardt's Historia Idttexnria Reformation^. 
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*on to levy war against many other prevail- 
ing usages of the church, against several 
tenets maintained by the most celebrated 
-doctors, against the divine right of the 
jtfipal supremacy, and finally to renounco 
.all communion writ'll a power which ho now 
deemed an nntichristian tyranny. This 
absolute separation did not take place till 
he publicly burned the pope’s bull against 
him, and the volumes of tlio canon law, at 
Wittenberg, in November 1520. 

56, In all this dispute Luther was 6us- 

Popaiiritr of tabled by a prodigious force 
tnther. 0 f popular opinion. It urns 
perhaps in the power of his sovereign, 
Frederic elector of Saxony, to have sent 
him to Rome, in the summer of 1318, ac- 
cording to the pope’s direction. But it 
would have been an odious step in tho 
people’s eyes, and a little later would have 
heen impossible. Jliliita, an envo}’ de- 
spatched by Leo in 1519, upon n conciliatory 
errand, told Luther that 25,000 armed men 
would not suffice to make him n prisoner, 
so favourable was tho impression of his 
doctrine upon Germany. And Frederic 
himself, not long afterwards, wrote plainly 
to Rome,;that a change had taken placo in 
Ins country ; the German people were not 
what they had been ; there were many 
men of great talents and considerable 
learning among them, and tho laity were 
beginning to be anxious about a knowledge 
of Scripture; so that unless Luther's 
doctrine, which had already taken root in 
tho minds of a great many both in Ger- 


many and other countries, could ho refuted 
by better argument than mere ecclesiastical 
Culminations, the consequence must ho bo 
much disturbance in the empire, ns would 
by no means redound to the benefit of the 
Holy Scot In fact, the university of 
Wittenberg was crowded with students 
-and others, who came to hear Luther and 
Alclanchthon. Tho latter had at the very 
beginning embraced his new master’s opin- 
ions with a conviction he did not in all re- 
spects afterwards preserve. And though 
no overt attempts to innovate on tho es- 
tablished ceremonies had begun in this 
period, before the end of 1520 several 
picached against them, and tho whole 
north of Germany was full of expectation. 

67. A counter to the reformation 
that Luther was thus effecting in Saxony 


i Seckendorf. This remarkable letter wil 
found also in Boscoo’h Leo X., Appendix 
It bears date April 1520, See also a U 
^ Petrus Mo<eIlamis, In Jortin’s Lmsimr 
and Luther’s own letter to Leo, of M 

1510. 


might bo found at tbc same instant in 
Switzerland, under the simultaneotu 
guidance of /Swingle. It reform by 

lins been disputed between ZwingTe. 

the advocates of these leaders, to which 
tho priority in tho race of reform belongs, 
Zwbiglo himself declares, that in 1516, be- 
fore ho had heard of Luther, ho began to 
preach tho gospel nt Zurich, and to warn 
the people against relying upon human 
authority.! But that is rather ambiguous, 
and hardly enough to substantiate his 
claim. In 1518, which of course is after 
Luther's appearance on tho scene, tho 
Swiss reformer was engaged in combating 
the venders of indulgences, though with 
less attention from the court of Home. 
Like Luther, he had the support of the 
temporal magistrate, the council of Zurich. 
Upon the whole, they proceeded so nearly 
with equal steps, and were 60 little con- 
nected with each other, thatit seems difficult 
to award either any honour of precedence. i 2 

5S. Tho German nation was, in fact, so 
fully awakened to the abuses ncfonaaUon 
of the church, the disclaimer prepared be. 
of papal sovereignty in tho fordmftd * 
councils of Cons (an cc and Baslo had been 
so effectual in its influence on the public 
mind, though not on the external policy of 
church and state, that, if neither Luther 
nor Zwinglo had ever been bom, there can 
bo little question that a great religious 
schism was near at hand. These councils 
were to tho Reformation what tho parlia- 
ment of Baris was to tho French Revolu- 
tion. Their leaders never meant to sacri- 
fice ono article of roceivcd faith; but tbc 
little success they had in redressing what 
they denounced as abuses, convinced the 
laity that thoy must go much farther for 
themselves. Wlmt effect tho invention of 
printing, which in Italy wns not much felt 

1 single apud Genies, i. 103. 

2 Milner, who Is extremely partial in Hie 
uholo of this history, labours to extenuate the 
claims of Zu ingle to independence in tho 
preaching of reformation; and even pretonds 
that he had not separated from tho church of 
Fomo in 1523, when Adrian VI. sent him a 
civil letter. But Gerdcs shows at length that 
the rupture was complcto in 1520. See also tho 
article Zwinglo In Blogr. Universcllo. 

The prejudico of Milner against Swingle 
throughout is striking, and leads him into 
much unfairness. Thus ho asserts him, v 6io 
to have been consenting to the capital punish- 
ment of some Anabaptists at Zurich. But, not 
to mention that their case was not one of mere 
religious disBidcnco, U does not by any moans 
appear that lie approved their punishment, 
which ho merely relates as a fact. A btlU more 
gross misrcpresentalon occurs in p. 520. 
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in this direction, exerted upon the serious thine, perhaps, in polcmicnl rtoqnence fc 
minds of tho Teutonic nations, has been m> splendid ns tins chapter. The eagle of 
Mrcady 0 intimated, and most appear to Mutt is there truly seen lordly o ona, 
every Reflecting person. And si hen this fierce of eye, terrible in his beak and clnv is. 
svasfollowcdhy a more extensive acquaint- Hut he is too determined a I^iran t e 
once srith tho New Testament in the trusted hr tho"e svho v-eUbe truth suth- 
Grcelc language, nothing could be more out regard to persons and denominations, 
natural than that inquisitive men should His quotations from Luther are short, nnd 
throw away much of nhat seemed tho in French; I have faded in renal * 
novel superstructure of religion, and, ivliat tempts to verify the re erences. c i 
in other times such men had rarely von- are not to follow the Rnfonnrr* l^tems 
tured should bo encouraged by the obvious in di«- milling altogether, likclmac Milner, 
chnngc in tho temper of tho multitudo to or in slightly censuring, ns others have 
declare themselves. IVc find that Pelhcnn done, the cnormona j«nidox« which <lc- 
And Capito, two of the most learned form lii* writing, especially such ft* mu 
scholars in western Germany, had come, within the present period. In maintaining 
as early ns 3512, to reject altogether the palvation to dtpend on faith ns a single 
doctrine of the real presence. AVo find condition, he imt only denied the tra- 
also that (Ecolampadiin had begun to portance, in ft fidipous f em*i\ of a virtuous 
pi each some of tho protestant doclnncs in life, but avert* d that every* one who Ml 
1314.1 And Erasmus, who hnd so mani- within himsoU a full n^itranc^ that hi< 
festly prepared tho way for the new He- Finn were remitted (which, according to 
formers, continued, as it is easy to *Uo\v Luther, is tho proper meaning of Christnu 
from the uniform current of his letter*, faith), became incapable of Mnmng at nil, 
beyond the year ir»20, favourable to their or nt least of forfeiting the favour of Gtxl, 
cause. His enemies were theirs, and lie *o long, but so long only, ns that assurance 
concurred in much that they preached, hhould continue. Such exprc*rionH nve 
especially as to tho exterior practices of sometimes *aid by Sccbemlorf and Modichu 
religion. Some, however, of Luther’s tenets to has e been thrown out hastily, nnd wstb* 
he did not nnd could not npproao; and he out precision ; but I fear it will be found 
was already disgusted by that intemperance on examination that they are very definite 
of language and conduct, which, not long and clear, the want of precision and per- 
aftenvards, led him to recede entirely from hpicuity being rather in tho*o which are 
tho Protestant side, 2 alleged as inconsistent with them, and as 

69. It would not be just, probably, to more consonant to the gcneml doctrine of 
nwBcrous give Bossuct credit in every the Christian church.' It mu*>t not he 
tenets or Luther. p ar t 0 f that powerful do- supposed for a moment that Luther, who^e 
Uncation of Luther’s theological tenets, tout was penetrated with a fervent piety, 
with which he begins the History of tho and whose integrity ns well as purity of 
Variations of Protestant churches. No- life aro unquestioned, could mean to give 

i Gerties, 1. 117, 121, ct post. In fact tlio any encouragement to a licentious disregard 

precursors of the Reformation wero very mimcr- of moral virtue ; which he valued, ns in 

itself lovely before God ns well ns man, 

l Pec in proof of this Luthcr*s works, vol. i. 
passim (edit. 16M) The flrd work or Mehmeh- 
thon, Ids Loci Communes, published in lSSlr 
when he followed Luther more ob^equloudj in 
his opinions than he did In after-life, is equally 
replete with the strongest Calvinism. This 
word is a little awkward in this place; but I nrn 


ous, and arc collected by Gcrdcs in his first and 
thiTd volumes, though ho has greatly exag- 
gerated the truth, by reckoning as such Dante 
and Petrarch, and all opponents of tho temporal 
power of the papacy. ^Vessel may, upon the 
whole, ho fairly reckoned among the Reformers 
2 In 1519 and 1520, even in his letters to Albert 
archbishop of Mentz, and others by no means 
partial to Luther, he speaks of him very hand- 
somely, and with little or no disapprobation, compelled to use It, as most intelligible to the 
except on account of his intemperance, though reader; and I conceive that these two reformers 
professing only a slight acquaintance with Ids went much bejond tho language of Augustin 


writings. The proofs aro too numerous to be 
cited lie says, in a letter to Zwlnglo, as late 
as 1521, Yideor mild fere omnia doculsse, quro 
docet Lntherns, nisi quod non tam ntroclter, 
quodque abstinui a quibusdam fenigmatis ct 
paradoxis. This is quoted by Gerdes, i. 353, 
from a collection of letters of Erasmus, pub- 
lished by Hottinger, but not contained in the 
Leyden edition. Jortin seems not to have seen 
them. 


which the schoolmen thought themselves bound 
to recognise as authority, thongh they might 
elude Its spirit. 1 find tho first edition of 
Hclanchthon’s Loci Communes in Von dcr 
Hardt, Historia Littcraria Reformation! s, a 
work which contains n great deal of curious 
matter. It is called by him, opus mrisrimum, 
not being in the edition of Mclanchtlion's theo- 
logical works ; wldch some have ascribed to the? 
art of Peucer, whoso tenets were widely different. 
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•though in the technical stylo of his theo- 
logy, he might deny its proper obligation. 
But liis temper led him to follow up any pro- 
position of Scripture to every consequence 
tlmt might seem to result from its literal 
meaning; and ho fancied that to represent 
a future state as tho inotivo of virtuous 
action, or ns any way connected with 
human conduct, for better or worse, was 
derogatory to the free grace of God, and 
tho omnipotent agency of tlio Spirit in con- 
verting the soul. 1 

GO. AVhatcvcr may be the bias of our 
minds as to the truth of Luthet’s doctrines, 
-we should be careful, in considering tho 
Beformntion ns a part of tho history of 
mankind, not to be misled by the superficial 
•and ungrounded representations which we 
hometimes find in modem writers, Such 
is this, that Luther, struck by the ab- 
surdity of the prevailing superstitions, was 
desirous of introducing a more rational 
system of religion ; or, that he contended 
for freedom of inquiry, and the boundless 
privileges of individual judgment; or, what 
others have been pleased to suggest, that 
his zealfor learning and ancient philosophy 
led him to attack the ignorance of the 
monks, and the crafty policy of the church, 
winch withstood all liberal studies. 

Cl. These notions arc merely fallacious 
Heal expiana- refinements, as every man 
tton ol them, of plain understanding, who 
is acquainted with the writings of tho 
early reformers, or has considered their 
history, must acknowledge. The doctrines 
of Luther, taken altogether, are not more 
rational, that is, more conformable to what 
•men, & priori, wonld expect to find in reli- 
gion, than those of tho church of Borne ; 
nor did ho over pretend that they were so. 
As to the privilege of free inquiry, it was 
of course exercised by those who deserted 
their ancient altars, but certainly not upon 
any lntitndinarinn theory of a right to 
judge amiss. Nor, again, is there any 
foundation for imagining that Luther was 
concerned for the interests of literature, 
x I am unwilling to give theso pages too theo- 
logical a cast by proving this statement, as I 
have the means of doing, by extracts from 
Luther's own early writings. Milner's very 
prolix history of this period Is rendered ban 
valuable by his disingenuous trick of suppress- 
ing aU passages in these treatises of Luther 
which display his Antinomlan paradoxes in a 
strong light. Whoover has read tho writings of 
Luther up to the year 1520 inclusive, must find 
it impossible to contradict my assertion. In 
treating of an author so full of unlimited pro- 
positions as Luther, no positive proof as to his 
encts can bo refuted by the production of in. 
-consistent passages. 


None Imd ho himself, save theological ; 
nor aro therd, os I nppichcnd, many allu- 
sions to profane studies, or any pi oof of Iris 
regard iu them, in nil his works. On the 
contrary, it is probable that both the prin- 
ciples of this great founder of the Reforma- 
tion, and tho natural tendency of so intense 
an application to theological controversy, 
checked for a time the progress of philo- 
logical and jihilosoplrical litoraturo on this 
sido of the Alps. 1 Every solution of the 
conduct of the reformers must be nugatory, 
except one, that they were men absoibed 
by the conviction that they were fighting 
tho battle of God. But among the popula- 
tion of Germany or Switzerland, there was 
undoubtedly another predominant feeling; 
tho Bonso of ecclesiastical oppression, and 
scorn for tho worthless swarm of monks 
and friars. This may bo said to have 
divided the propagators of tho Reformation 
into such as merely i>ullcd down, and such 
as built upon tho ruins. Ulric von Hutten 
may pass for tho type of the one, and 
Luther himself of tho other. And yet it 
is hardly concct to say of Luther, that he 
erected his system on the ruins of popery. 
For it Was rather tho growth and expansion 
in Iris mind of one 2 >oritivo dogma, justifi- 
cation by faith, in tho senso he took it 
(which can bo easily shown to have pre- 
coded the dispute about indulgences 2 ), 
that broke down and crushed successively 
tho various doctrines of tho Romish church ; 
not because ho had originally much objec- 
tion to them, but because thexe was no 
longer room for them in a consistent system 
of theology .3 


1 Erasmus, after ho had become exasperated 
with tho reformers, repeatedly charges thorn 
with ruining literature, Ublcunquo rognat 
Luthoranismus, ibl Jitcrarum est interims, 
Kplst. Mvi. (1628). Evangelicos istos, cum 
rnultia allis, turn hoc nomino pnccipuo odi, 
quod por cos ubiquo languent, frigent, jacont, 
intcreunt bonro litcraj, sine quibun quid cst 
hominum vita? Amanfc \iaticum ct uxorem, 
eastern pill non faciunt. Hos fucos longissltne 
nrcendos censco a vestro contubcrnio. Ep. 
bccccxlvi. (cod. an.) There were however at 
this timo, as well as afterwards, more learned 
men on tho side of tho Reformation than 011 
that of tho church. 


2 See his disputations at Wittenberg, 1510 ; 
and tho sermons preached In tho samo and the 
subsequent J car. 


- uuwjunucs lor ino early history of 

tho Reformation aro Scckcndorf, Hist. Luther- 
anlsmi, and Sleldan, Hist, do la Information, in 
Coumj-er-s French translation ; tho fonncrholng 
chiefly useful for tho ecclesiastical, the latter 
for political history. Rut as these confine them- 
selves to Germany, Gerties (Hist. Evangel. Eo- 
format.) is necessary for tho Zuinglian history, 
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Orlando Forioso 


ItspopoUrity. 


G2. The laws of synchronism, which wc 
have hitherto obeyed, bring 
strange partners together, 
and wo may pass at once from Luther to 
Ariosto. The Orlando Furioso was first 
printed nt Ferrara in 353 G, This edition 
contained forty cantos, to which the last 
six were added in 1532. Many stanzas, 
chiefly of circumstance, were interpolated 
by the author from time to time. 

C3. Ariosto has been, after Homer, ibo 
favourite poet of Europe. 
Ills grace and facility, his 
clear and rapid stream of language, his 
variety and beauty of invention, his very 
transitions of subject, so frequently cen- 
sured by critics, but artfully deviled to 
spare the tedion^ncss that hangs on a pro- 
tracted story, left him no rival in general 
popularity. Above sixty editions of the 
Orlando Furioso were published in the six- 
teenth century. There was not one, says 
Bernardo Tasso, of any age, or sex, or rank, 
who was satisfied after more than a single 
perusal. If the cliango of manners and 
sentiments have already in some degree 
impaired this attraction, if we cca*e to take 
interest in the prowess of Paladins, and 
find their combats a little monotonous, this 
is perhaps the necessary lot of nil poetry, 
which, as it can only reach posterity through 


as well as for that of the northern kingdom*. 
The first sections of Father PauV# History of 
the Council of Trent are also valuable. Selim hit, 
HIstoIre de3 AHemands, vols. vL and vil, has 
told the story on the side of Home speciously 
and with some fairness ; and Bowoc has vin- 
dicated Leo X from the imputation of un- 
necessary violence in his proceeding against 
Luther. Moshelm is always good, but concise ; 
SHlner far from concise, but highly prejudiced, 
and in the habit of giving his quotations in 
English, Which is not quite satisfactory to a 
lover of truth. 


The essay on the influence of tho Bcformaticra 
by Tfllera, which obtained a prise from the 
French Institute, and has been extolled by a 
very friendly, but better-inf onned writer in the 
Biographic TJniveiselle, appears to me the work 
of a man who had not taken tho pain 3 to read 
any one contemporary work, or even any com- 
* pHation which contains many extracts. Xo 
wonder that it does not represent. In tho 
slightest degree, the real spirit of the times, or 
the tenets of the ' reformers. Thus, e. gr. # 
" Luther/* he says, (l exposed the abuse of the 
traffic of indulgences, and the danger of believ- 
ing that heaven and the remission of all crimes 
could be bought with money ; while a sincere 
repentance and an amended life were the only 
means of appeasing the divine justice.” (p. 03 
Engl- Transl.) This at least is not very like 
Luther's antinomlan contempt for repentance 
and amendment of life; it might come near to 
tho notions of Erasmus. 


j the medium of contemporary reputation,, 
jmmt accommodate itself to the fleeting' 
character of its own time. This cliaract* r 
i«t strongly impressed on the Orlando 
Furioso ; it well suited on age of war and 
pomp, and gallantry; nn nge when chivalry 
whs still recent in actual life, and was re- 
flected in concentrated brightness from tho 
mirror of romance. 

GL It has been somcttme*i hinted ns an 
objection to Ariosto, that wta&ef 
he is not sufficiently In ^rtezatn 
earnest, and leave 3 n little suspicion of 
laughing nt hU subject. I do not jwetive 
that lie doe? thin in a greater degree than 
good sc n*o and tvie permit. The pocta of 
knight-errantry might in t!u% ropccfc bo 
arranged in a scuta, of which Pulci and 
S?pcn*cr would stand at tho extreme point*; 
the one mocking the al/uirilifctas he coolly 
invents, the other, by intense strength nf 
conception, full of Jove and faith in Ids own 
creation*. Between Ute*e Boiarrio, Ariosto, 
and Bemi take rucce*MvcIy their places ; 
none so deeply serious as Fpcnur, none so 
ironical as Pulci. It w as not ca*y In Italy, 
especially after the Morgnnte^rag- N dore had 
roused the scn«o of ridicule, to keep up at 
every moment the solemn tone which Spain 
endured in the romances of the sixteenth 
century: nor was this consonant to tho 
gaiety of Ario-to. It is the light cartlcM- 
ne*s of hts manner which constitutes a 
great part of St* charm. 

65. Cartel vc tro has blamed Ariosto for 
building on tho foundations A ctretinsatioa 
of Boiardo,* ITo Foerr.s to of BoUrdo. 
have had originally no other design than to 
carry onward, a little better than Agostini, 
that very attractive story; basing written, - 
it ia raid, at find, only a few canto* to 
plea*o his firicmls. 2 Certainly it is rather 
singular that so great and renowned a poet 
should have been little more than the con* 
tinuator of one who had bo lately preceded 
him ; though Solvinti defends him by the 
cxamplo of Homer; and other critics, with 
whom we shall perhaps not ngr^e, have 
thought this the best apology for writing a 
romantic instead of an heroic poem. Tho 
I story of the Orlando Innamomto must be 
known before wc can well understand that 

1 Poetica d’Aristotcle (15 70). It violate*, he 
says, the rule of Aristotle, apxq rcrriv, 6 e£- 
avayKtjr pij per aXXo cor*. Camilla Pel- 
legrini, in his famous controversy with the 
Academicians or Florence, repeats the same 
censure- Salviati, under the disguised name 
lTnfarinato (Opere di Tasso, ii. ISO), defends 
Ariosto by the example of Homer, which Castel- 
vetro had already observed to be inapplicable. 

2 Quadrio, Storia d'ognl Pocsia, vi. COO. 
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of the rurioso. But tlus is nearly whnt 
-wo find in Homer ; for w lio can reckon tho 
Iliad anything hut iv fragment of tlio tide 
of Troy? It \vn* indeed less felt by tlio 
compatriots of Homer, already familiar 
with tlint legendary cyclus of heroic song, 
tknn it is by the readfers of Ariosto, who 
ore not in general very veil acquainted 
with tho poem of his precursor. Yet ex* 
pericnce has even here shown that the 
popular voice docs not echo the complaint 
of tho critic. This is chiefly owing to tho 
want of a predominant unity in tho Or- 
lando Furio«o f which wo commonly read 
in detached parcels. The unity it does 
possess, distinct from tlio story of Boinrdo, 
consists in the loves and announced nup- 
tials of Bogero and Brndamantc, the im- 
aginary progenitors of the house of Esto ; | 
hut Ariosto docs not gain by this condcscen- 1 
sion to the vanity of a petty sovereign. 

66, The inventions of Ariosto are less 1 
Xa woe points original than those of Hoi- j 

inferior, ardo, hut they nro moio 
pleasing and various. The tales of old my* j 
thology and of modern romance furnished 1 
him with those delightful episodes uc nil j 
rdmire, with his Olimpia and Blrcno, his 
Ariodantc and Gcncura, Ins Cloridan and 
Hedoro, his Zerbino and Isabella. He is 
tootc convemnt with tho Latin poel«, or 
1ms turned them to better account, than 
Ids predecessor. For the sudden transitions 
in the middle of a canto or even a stanza, 
with which every reader of Ariosto is 
familiar, he is indebted to Boinrdo, who 
had liimsclf imitated in them tho metrical 
romancers of the preceding age. From 
them also, that justice may bo rendered to 
those nameless rhymers, Boiardo drew tho 
individuality of character, hy which their 
heroes were distinguish ed, and which Ari- 
osto has not been so careful to preserve. 
His Orlando has Je*s of the honest sim- 
plicity, and his Astolfo less of the gay 
boastfulness, that had been assigned to 
them in tho cyclas. 

C7. Cominni observes of tho style of 
Anosto, what we may all perceive on at- 

Be&titiea ot its tending to it to be true, that 
* ty,e ho is sparing in the uso of 
metaphors, contenting himself generally 
with tho plainest expression ; by which, if 
lie loses something in dignity, he gains in 
perspicuity. It maybe added, that lie is 
not very successful in figurative language, 
which is sometimes forced and exaggerated. 
Doubtless this transparency of phrase, so 
eminent in Ariosto, is the cause that bo is 
read and delighted in by the multitude, ns 
well as by the few; and it scemB also to be 


tho cause that he can never be satisfactorily 
rendered into any language less musical, 
and consequently less independent upon an 
ornamental dress in poetry, than his own, 
or ono which wants the peculiar advantages, 
by which conventional variances in the form 
of word*, and the liberty of inversion, as 
well as tho frequent recurrence of tho 
richest and most euphonious rhymes, ele- 
vate tho simplest expression in Italian 
verse above the level of discourse. CS alileo, 
being asked by what means ho had acquired 
tho remarkable talent of giving perspicuity 
and grace to his philosophical writings re- 
ferred it to the continual study of Ariosto. 
His similes are conspicuous for their ela- 
borate beauty; they are familiar to ovciy 
reader of this great poet; imitated, ns they 
usually arc, from tho ancients, they main- 
tain an equal strife with their models, and 
occasionally surpass them. But even tho 
general strain of Ariosto, natural an it 
seems, nos not unpremeditated, or left to 
its own felicity; his manuscript at Ferrara, 
part of which is shown to strangers, bears 
numerous alterations the paxtimend, if I 
may borrow a word from n kindred art, of 
creative genius. 

68. The Italian critic*- loic to expatiate 
in his praise, though they Accetnp*utf*i 
arc often keenly sensible to awflu. 
his defects*. Tho variety of style and of 
rhythm in Ariosto, it is TemoTked by Gnv- 
vina, is convenient to that of his subject. 
His rhymes, the same author observes, 
seem to spring from the thoughts, and not 
from tho necessities of metre. Ho describes 
minutely, but with much felicity, and gives 
a clear idea of every part ; like tho Famc- 
sian Hercules, which seems greater by tho 
distinctness of every' vein and muscle. * 
Quadrio praises the correspondence of the 
sound to tho sense. Yet neither of these 
critics is blindly partial. It is acknow- 
ledged indeed by his warmest advocates, 
that ho falls sometimes below his subject, 
and that trifling and feeble lines intrude 
too frequently in tho Orlando Furioso. I 
can hardly regrot, houever, that in tho 
i passages of flattery towards tho houso of 
Esfcc, eucli aa that long genealogy which 
ho deduces in tho third canto, his genius 
has deserted him, and ho degenerates, ns 
it were wilfully, into prosaio tediousness. 
In other allusions to contemporary history, 
ho is little hotter. I am hazarding a de- 
viation from tho judgment of good critics 
when I add, that in tho opening stanzas of 
each canto, where tho poet appears in lira 
own person, I find generally a deficiency of 
i Baglon Poetica, p. 104. 
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vigour and originality, a poverty of thought 
and of emotion, -which is also very far from 
unusual in the speeches of his characters. 
But these introductions have been greatly 
admired. 

69. Many faults of language in Ariosto 

its place as a are observed by his country- 

poem. men. They justly blame 
also his inobservance of propriety, bis hy- 
perbolical extravagance, his harsh meta- 1 
pliors, his affected thoughts. These are 
sufficiently obvious to a reader of reflecting 
taste ; but the enchantment of his pencil 
redeems every failing, and his rapidity, 
like that of Homer, leaves us little time to 
censure before we are hurried forward to 
admire. The Orlando Furioso, as a great 
single poem, has been very rarely surpassed 
in the living records of poetry. Ho must 
yield to three, and only three, of his pre- 
decessors. He has not the force, simpli- 
city, and truth to nature of Homer, the 
exquisite style and sustained majesty of 
Virgil, nor the originality and boldness of 
Dante. The most obvious parallel is Ovid, 
whose Metamorphoses, however, are far 
excelled by the Orlando Furioso, not in fer- 
tility of invention, or variety of images and 
sentiments, but in purity of taste, in grace 
of language, and hannony of versification. 

70. No edition of Amadis de Gaul has 


AmadiadeGatd. h * en Vxove& to exist befor< 
that printed at Seville ir 
1519, which yet is suspected of not beinj 
the first.* This famous romance, whicl 
in its day was almost as popular as th< 
Orlando Furioso itself, was translated intc 
French by Herberay between 1540 and 
1557, and into English by Monday in 1619, 
The four books by Vasco de Lobeyra grew 
to twenty by successive additions, whicl 
have been held by lovers of romance fai 
inferior to the original. They deserve ai 
least the blame, or praise, of making the 
entire work unreadable by the most patienl 
or the most idle of mankind. Amadis de 
Gaul can still perhaps impart pleasure tc 
the susceptible imagination of youth; but 
the want of deep or permanent sympathy 
leaves a naked sense of unprofitableness ir 
the perusal, which must, it should seem 
alienate a reader of mature years. Amadk 
at least obtained the laurel at the hands ot 
Cervantes, speaking through the barber and 
curate, whilesomany of Lobeyra’s unworthy 
imitators were condemned to the flames. 

71. A curious dramatic performance, if 
Gringore. ^ H**? deserve such an ap- 
, - . . reflation, was represented 
at Pans m 1511, and published in 1516. 


1 Brunet, Man. du Iibrairo. 


It is entitled Le Prince des Sots et la MSre 
sotte, by one Peter Gringore, who had be- 
fore produced some other pieces of less 
note, and bordering more closely on the 
moralities. In the general idea there was 
nothing original. A prince of fools had 
long ruled his many-coloured subjects on 
the theatre of a joyous company, les En- 
fans sans souci, who had diverted the citi- 
zens of Paris with their buffoonery, under 
the name, perhaps, of moralities, while 
their graver brethren represented the mys- 
teries of scripture and legend. But the 
chief aim of La M6ro sotte was to turn the 
pope and court of Borne into ridicule dur- 
ing the sharp contest of Louis XII. with 
Julius n. It consists of four parts, all in 
verse. The first of these is called The Cry, 
and serves as a sort of prologue, summon- 
ing all fools of both sexes to see the prince 
of fools play on Shrove Tuesday, The 
second is The Folly. This is an irregular 
dramatic piece, full of poignant 'satire on 
the clergy, hut especially on the pope. 
A third part is entitled The Morality of 
the Obstinate hEan ; a dialogue in allusion 
to the same dispute. Finally comes an in- 
decent farce, unconnected with the preced- 
ing subject. Gringore, who represented 
the character of La Mdro sotte, was gener- 
ally known by that name, and assumed it 
in his subsequent publications.! 

72. Gringore wus certainly at a great 
distance from the Italian 
stage, which had success- EaMBachs * 
fully adapted the plots of Latin comedies 
to modem stories. But, among the bar- 
barians, a dramatic writer, somewhat 
younger than he, was now beginning 
to cam a respectable celebrity, though 
limited to a yet uncultivated language, 
and to the inferior class of society. Hans 
Sachs, a shoemaker of Nuremberg, bom in 
1494, is said to have produced his first car- 
| nival play (Fast nacht spiel) in 1517. He 
belonged to the fraternity of poetical arti- 
zans, the meister-singers of Germany, who, 
from the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, had a succession of mechanical (in 
every sense of the werd) rhymers to boast, 
to whom their countrymen attached as 
much reverence as might have sufficed for 
more genuine bards. In a spirit which 
might naturally be expected from artizans, 

1 Beauchamps, Beclierehes sur le Thd&tre 
Frangais. Goujet, BibL Frangaise, xi. 212. 
Niceron, veil, xxxiv. Boufcerwck, Gesch. der 
Franzoser Foesie, v. 113. Biogr. TJnivers. The 
works of Gringore, says tbe last authority, are 
rare, and sought by the lovers of our old poetry, 
because they display the state of manners at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 
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they required a punctual ubsemneo of 
oertain arbitrary canon*;, the by-laws of 
the corporation Muses* to which tho poet 
inu*st conform. Thc«c, hovrowr, did not 
diminish the fecundity, if they repressed 
the cxcnrsivcncss, of our moistor-singers, 
and Ica^t of all that of Hans Sachs him- 
self, who poured forth, in about forty 
years, fifty-three sacred nnd seventy-eight 
profane rlnys, sixty-four farces, fifty-nine 
fables, mid a large assortment of other 
poetry. Them dramatic works arc now 
scarce, even in Germany ; they appear to 
ho ranged in the same class ns the early 
fruits of the French and English theatres. 
TVe shall mention Hans fciachs again in 
another chapter.* 

73. Xo English poet, since the death of 

Stephen Hawes. % J S^> had arisen whom 
it could he thought worth 
while to menfion.2 Many, perhaps, mil 
not admit that Stephen Hawes, who now 
meets os, should bo reckoned in that 
honourable list. His “1’astimo of Hca- 
or the Histone of Grannde Amour 
and la l>el 1’ncel,” finished in IpOO, was 
printed by AVjmh-yn do Wordc in 1517. 
Prom this title we might hardly expect a 
moral and learned allegory, in which tho 
seven sciences, of tho trivium and quadri- 
vium, besides a host of abstract virtues and 
qualities, play their parts in living person- 
ality, through a poem of about six thousand 
hncs. Those who require the ardent words 
or tiic harmonious grace of poetical diction, 
will wot frequently bo content with Hawes. 
Imliko many of our older versifiers, ho 
would bo judged more unfavourably by 
extracts than by a general view of Ins long 
work. Ho is rude, obscure, full of pedantio 
lahmsms, and probably has been disfigured 
m the press ; but learned and philosophical, 

3E-*» ™ frequently of tho school of 
James I. The best, though probably an 
unexpected parallel for Hawes is John 
llunyan; their inventions are of the same 

ram^r 3 n « d H0VCl ’ tll0U S U ™ th ™ 
remarkable pertinence to tho leading snb- 

jeet, or naturally consecutive order • their 

characters, though' abstract. in name, have 

a personal truth about them, in which 

rhincas Fletcher, a century after Hawes, 

fell much below him; they ronder tho 

general allegory subservient to incificaring 

1 Biogr. XTnir. Eiclibom. Hi. 9 J 8 

tram Sebastian Brandt; and I may b^ 
swo, that he lias added many original strokes on 
bis own countrymen, especially on tho clergy. 


a system, the one of philosophy, tho other 
of religion. I do not mean that the Pastime 
of Pleasure is equal in merit, ns it certainly 
has not been in success, to tho Pilgrim’s 
Progress, llunyan is powerful and pictur- 
c^quo from his concise simplicity ; nawes 
has tho common failings of our old writers, 
a tedious and languid ditfuscncss, an ex- 
patiating on themes of pedantry in which 
tho reader takes no interest, n weakening 
of every feature nnd every reflection by 
ignorance of the touches that give effect. 
But if wo consider tho Histone of Groundc 
Amour less o« a poem to bo read than as a 
measure of the author’s mental power, wo 
shall not look down upon so long and well- 
sustained an allegory. In this stylo of 
roctry much was required, that no* mind 
ill stored with reflection, or incapablo of 
novel combination, could supply ; a clear 
conception of abstract modes, a familiarity 
with the human mind, and with the effects 
of its qualities on human life, n power of 
justly perceiving and vividly representing 
tho analogies of sensible nnd rational ob- 
jects. Few that preceded Hnwes hare pos- 
sessed mora of these gift* than himself. 

74. This poem 1ms been little known till 
Mr. Southey reprinted it in 1831 ; the origi- 
nal edition is very rare. IVnrton had given 
several extracts, which, ns I have observed, 
are disadvantageous to Hawes, nnd an 
analysis of tho whole ; 1 but though ho 
praises tho author for imagination, and 
admits Hint the poem lias been unjustly 
neglected, he has not dwelt enough on tho 
erudition and reflection it displays. Hawes 
appears to havo been educated at Oxford, 
and to havo travelled much on tho Con- 
tinent. Ho held also an office in the court 
of Henry VII. Wo may reckon him there- 
fore among tho earliest of our loomed and 
accomplished gentlemen ; and his poem is 
the first-fruits of that gradual ripening of 
the English mind, which must havo been 
the process of tho laboratory of time, in tho 
silence and darkness of tho fifteenth cen- 
tury. it augured a generation of grave nnd 
Btorn thinkers, nnd the omen was not vain 
7G. Another poem, the Tcmplo of Glass, 
which TVarton had given to ciaae* to Eng. 
Hawes, is now by gcncial iaa^wtgo. 
consent restored to Lydgate. Indepen. 
dontly of external proof, which is decisive a 
it will appear that tho Temple of Glass is 
not written in the English of Homy VH.’s 

1 nist. of Engl. Poetry, lu, fit. 

.,,*® co , no ‘°, , ,n , edition of IVarton, ubi 

supra . to which I odd, that tho Temple of Glass 

ir n T e * ln 11,0 rflston Letters, 11. oo, long 
before tho time of Hawes. “ 
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reign. I mention this only for the sake of 
observing, that in following the line of our 
'writers in verse and prose, wo find the old 
obsolete English to have gono out of use 
about the accession of Edward IV. Lyd- 
gate and bishop Pecock, especially the latter, 
are not easily understood by a reader not 
habituated to their language ; ho requires 
a glossary, or must help himself out by con- 
jecture. In the Paston Letters, on the 
contrary, in Harding, the metrical clironi- 
cler, or in Sir John Fortescue’s discourse on 
the difference between an absolute and 
limited monarchy, he finds scarce any diffi- 
culty ; antiquated words and forms of ter- 
mination frequently occur ; hut ho is hardly 
sensible that he reads’ these books much less 
fluently than thoso of modem times. These 
were written about 1470. But in Sir 
Thomas More’s History of Edward V., 
written about 150D, or in the beautiful 
ballad of the Nut-brown Maid, which wc 
cannot place very far from the year 1500, 
but which, if nothing can ho brought to 
contradict the internal evidence, I should 
incline to refer to this decennium, there is 
not only a diminution of obsoleto phraseo- 
logy? hut a certain modem turn and struc- 
ture, both in the verse and prose, which de- 
notes the commencement of a new mra, and 
the establishment of new rules of taste and 
polite literature. Every one will under- 
stand, that a broad lino cannot be traced for 
the beginning of this change : Hawes, 
though his English is very different from 
that of Lydgate, seems to have had a great 
veneration for him, and has imitated the 
manner of that school, to which, in a mar- 
shalling of our poets, lie unquestionably be- 
longs. Skelton, on tho contrary, though 
ready enough to coin words, has compara- 
tively few that are obsolete. 

76. The strange writer, whom we have 
just mentioned, seems to fall well enough 
within this decade ; though his poetical 

Skelton. ^ was lon £> i* it be true 
that he received the laureate 
crown at Oxford in 1483, and was also tho 
author of a libel on Sir Thomas More, as- 
cribed to him by Ellis, which, alluding to 
the Nun of Kent, could hardly he written 
before 1533. 1 But though this piece is 
somewhat in Skelton’s manner, we find it 
said that he died in 1529, and it is probably 
the work of an imitator. Skelton is cer- 
tainly not a poet, unless some degree of 
comic humour, and a torrent-like volubility 
of words in doggrel rhyme, can make one ; 
hut this uncommon fertility, in a language 
so little copious as ours was at that time, 
l Ellis's Specimens, voh ii. 


bespeaks a mind of some original vigour. 
Few English writers come nearer in this 
respect to Rabelais, whom Skelton pre- 
ceded. His attempts in serious poetry are 
utterly contemptible ; but the satirical lines 
on Cardinal Wolsey were probably not in- 
effective. It is impossible to determine 
whether they were written before 1520. 
Though these are hotter known than any 
poem of Skelton’s, his dirgo on Philip 
Sparrow is the most comic and imagina- 
tive.* 

77. TVe must now take a short survey of 
somo other departments of oriental 
literature during this second 
decade of tho sixteenth century. The ori- 
ental languages become a little more visible 
in bibliography thanbeforc. An JEthiopic, 
that is, Abyssinian grammar, with the 
Psalms in tho same language, was published 
at Rome by Potken in 1513; a short trea- 
tise in Arabic at Fanno in 1514, being the 
first time those characters had been used in 
type ; a psalter in 1516, by Giustiniani at 
Genoa, in Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, and 
Greek ; 2 and a Hebrew Bible, with tho 
Chaldee paraphrase and other aids, by 
Fclico di Prato, at V cnico in 1519. The hook 
of Job in Hebrew appeared at Paris in 1516. 
Meantime the magnificent polyglott Bible of 
Alcala proceeded under tho patronago of 
Cardinal Ximenes, and was published in 
five volumes folio, hetwee the years 1514 
and 1517. It contains in triple columns the 
Hebrew, the Scptuagint Greek, and Latin 
Vulgate ; the Chaldee paraphrase of tho 
Pentateuch by Orikclos being also printed 
at the foot of the page. 3 Spain, therefore, 

* This last poem is reprinted in Southey's 
Selections from the older Poets. Extracts from 
Skelton occur also in Warton, and one in the 
first volume of the Somers Tracts. Mr. Dree 
has it, I believe, in contemplation to publish a 
collective edition. 

2 It is printed in eight columns, which Gesner, 
apud Bayle, Justinian!, Note D., thus describes; 
Quarum prima habet Hebweam editionem, 
seconds Latin am interpretationem respondent 
tern Hebrews de verbo in rerbnm, terfcia Latin am 
comxnunem, quarts Grcecam, quinta Arabicam r 
sexto paraphrasing sermono quidem Cbalcheo, 
sed literis Hebraicis conscriptam ; septima 
Latin am respondentem Chaldem, ultima vero, 
id est octavo, continet scholia, hoc cst, annota- 
tiones sparsas et’iuteTdsas. 

3 Andres, adr. 35. An observation In the pre- 
face to the Complutcnsian edition has been 
often animadverted upon, that they print the 
Vulgate between the Hebrew and the Greek, like 
Christ between two thieves. The expression, 
however it may have been introduced, is not to* 
be wholly defended ; but at that time it was 
generally believed, that the Hebrew text had 
been corrupted by the Jens. 
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had found men equal to superintend this 
arduous labour. Lebrixa was still living, 
though much advanced in ycaTs; Stvmica 
and a few other now obscure names were 
lus coadjutors. But that of Demetrius 
Cretensis appears among theso in the title- 
page, to whom the principal care of the 
Greek was doubtless intrusted ; and it is 
highly probable, that all tho early Hebrew 
and Chaldee publications demanded the 
assistance of Jewish rabbis. 

78. The school of Padua, renowned al- 
ready for its medical science, i 

omponRtiua. as wc p as f or the cultivation 

of the Aristotolian philosophy, laboured 
under a suspicion of infidelity, which was 
considerably heightened by tho work of 
Pomponatius, its most renowned professor, 
on tho immortality of the soul, published 
in 1516. This book met with several an- 
swerers, and was publioly burned at Venice ; 
but tho patronage of Bembo sustained 
Pomponatius at the court of Leo ; and he 
was permitted by tbo inquisition to reprint 
his treatise with some corrections. He 
defended himself by declaring that ho 
merely denied tho validity of philosophical 
arguments for the soul’s immortality, with- 
out doubting in the least tho authority of 
revelation, to which, and to that of tho 
church, he had expressly submitted. This, 
however, is tho current language of philo- 
sophy in tho sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, which must he judged by other 
presumptions. Bruckcr and Gingu6a6 are 
clear ns to the real disbelief of Pomponatius 
in tho doctrine, and bring some proofs from 
lus other writings, which seem moro un- 
equivocal than any that tho treatise Do 
Immortalitato affords. It is certainly pos- 
sible, and not uncommon, foremen to deem 
the arguments on that subject inconclusive, 
so fax as derived from reason, whilo they 
assent to those that rest on revelation. It 
is on tho other hand impossible for a man 
to believe inconsistent propositions when 
ho perceives them to bo so. Tho question 
therefore can only bo, as Buhle seems to 
have seen, whether Pomponatius main- 
tained the rational arguments for a future 
state to be repugnant to known truths, or 
merely insufficient for conviction; and this 
a superficial perusal of his treatise haielly 
enables mo to determine ; though there is 
ft presumption, on the whole, that ho had 
no moro religion than tho philosophers of 
Padua generally kept for a cloak. That 
university was for more than a century the 
focus of atheism in Italy,* - 

* Tunboschl, vol. viii. Comlani, GingmSni 
■Bnicker. Buhle. Kiccron. Biogr. UniverseUc! 


His method. 


79. 'We may enumerate among the philo- 
sophical writings of this _ 
period, as being first pub- 713000 LuUy * 
lished in 1516, a treatise full two hundred 
years older, by Raymond Lully, a native 
of Majorca; one of those innovators in 
philosophy, who, by much boasting of their 
original discoveries in the secrets of truth, 
are taken by many at their word, and gain 
credit for systems of science, wliich those 
who believe in them seldom trouble them- 
selves to examine, or oven understand. 
Lully’s principal treatise is his Ars Magna, 
being, as it professes, a new method of 
reasoning on all subjects. But this method 
appears to bo only an arti- 
ficial disposition, readily ob- 
vious to the eye, of subjects and predicablcs, 
according to certain distinctions ; which, 
if it were meant for anything moro than a 
topical arrangement, such as tho ancient 
orators employed to aid their invention, 
could only bo compared to the similar 
schema of using machinery instead of men- 
tal labour, devised by tlio philosophers of 
L&puta. Leibnitz is of opinion that tho 
method might bo convenient in extem- 
porary speaking; which is the utmost limit 
that can bo assigned to its usefulness. 
Lord Bacon has truly said of this, and of 
such idle or fraudulent attempts to sub- 
stitute trick for science, that they are “not 
a lawful method, but a method of impos- 
ture, which is to deliver knowledges in such 
manner, as men may speedily come to make 
a show of learning, who have it not and 
that they arc “nothing but a mass of words 
of all arts, to give men countenance, that 
those which use tho terms might be thought 
to understand them.’* 


80. Tho writings of Lully aro admitted 
to bo very obscure ; and those of his com- 
mentators and admirers, among whom tho 
meteors of philosophy, Cornelius Agrippa 
and Jordano Bruno, were enrolled, are 
hardly less so. But, as is usual with such 
empiric medicines, it obtained a great deal 
of celebrity, and much ungrounded praise, 
not only for the two centuries which in- 
tervened between tho author’s age and that 

The two last of theso are more favourable than, 
the rest to the intentions of the Taduan philo- 
sopher. 

Pomponatius, or Pcrotto, as he was sometimes 
called, on account of his diminutive stature, 
which he had in common with his predecessor 
in philosophy, MarsiUus Ficrnus, was ignorant 
of Greek, though he read lectures on Aristotle. 
In one of Sperone’s dialogues (p. 120 edit. 1690) 
he is made to argue, that if all books were read 
m translations, tbe time now consumed in learn- 
ing languages might be better employed. 
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■of its appearance from tlio press, but for a 
considerable time afterwards, till tbe Car- 
tesian philosophy drove that to which the 
art of Lully was accommodated from the 
field ; and even Morhof , near the end of the 
seventeenth century, avows that, though 
he had been led to reckon it a frivolous 
method, he had very much changed his 
opinion on fuller examination.! The few 
pages which Brucker has given to Lully do 
not render his art very intelligible ; 2 but 
they seem sufficient to show its uselessness 
for the discovery of truth. It is utterly 
impossible, even for those who have taken 
much pains to comprehend this method, 
which is not the case with me, to give a 
precise notion of it in a few words, even 
with the help of diagrams, which are in- 
dispensably required. 3 

81. The only geographical publication 

Petor Martyr’s which occurs in this period 
epistles isj an account of the recent 
discoveries in America, by Peter Martyr of 
Anglieria, a Milanese, who passed great 

1 Morhof, Polyhislor. 1. ii. c. 6. But if I un- 
derstand the ground on which Morhof rests his 
favourable opinion of Lully’s art, it is merely 
for its usefulness in suggesting middle terms to 
a syllogistic disputant. 

2 Brucker, iv. 9-21. Gingudnd, who observes 
that Bruckcr’s analysis, a sa mani&re accou- 
tum6c, may be understood by those who have 
learned Lully’s method, but must be very con- 
fused to others, lias made the matter a great 
deal more unintelligible by his own attempt to 
explain it. Hist Litt. de ITtahe, vii. 497. I 
ha\e found a better development of the method 
in Alstcdius, Clavis Artis Lullianro (Argentor. 
1033), a staunch admirer of Lully. But his 
praise of the art, when examined, is merely as 
an aid to the memory, and to disputation, de 
quavis quiestione utrnmque in partem dis- 
putandi. This 1 b rather an evil than a good ; 
and though mnemonical contrivances are not 
without utility, it is probable that much better 
could bo found than that of Lully. 

3 Buhle has observed that the favourable re- 
ception of Lully’s method is not surprising, since 
it really is useful in tbe association of ideas, like 
all other topical contrivances, and may be ap- 
plied to any subject, though often not very ap- 
propriately, suggesting materials in extemporary 
speaking, and notwithstanding its shortness 
professing to be a complete system of topics • 
but whosoever should try it must bo convinced of 
its inefllcacy in reasoning. Hence he tliinks that 
such men a9 Agrippa and Bruno kept only the 
.general principle of Lully’s scheme, enlarging it 
by new contrivances of their own. Hist, de 
Philos, it 612. See also an article on Lully in 
tho Biographic Hniverscllc. Tennemann calls 
the Ars Magna a logical machine to let men 
reason about everything without study or re- 
flection. Manncl de la rhilos. i. 3S0. But tills 
seems to have been much what Lully reckoned 
its merit 


part of bis life in tbe court of Madrid. 
The title is, De Bebus Oceanicis Decades 
tres ; but it is, in fact, a series of ei>istles, 
thirty in number, written, or feigned to be 
written, at different times as fresh informa- 
tion was received ; tbe first bearing date a 
few days only after the departure of Col- 
umbus in 1493 ; while the two last decades 
are addressed to Leo X. An edition is 
said to have appeared in 151G, which is 
certainly the date of the author’s dedica- 
tion to Charles V . ; yet this edition seems 
not to have been seen by bibliographers. 
Though Peter Martyr’s own account has 
been implicitly believed by Bobertson and 
many others, there seems strong internal 
persumption, or rather irresistible demon- 
stration, against the authenticity of these 
epistles in the character they assume. It 
appears to me evident that he threw tho 
intelligence obtained into that form many 
years after the time. Whoever will take 
the trouble of comparing the two first 
letters in tbe decades of Peter jtfartyr with 
any authentic history, mil. perceive that 
they are a negligent and palpable imposture, 
every date being falsified, even that of tlio 
year in which Columbus made his great 
discovery. It is a strange instance of 
oversight in Bobertson that he has uni- 
formly quoted them as written at the time, 
for the least attention must have shown 
him the contrary! And it may here be 
mentioned, that a similar suspicion has 
been very reasonably entertained with re- 
spect to another collection of epistles by 
the same author, rather better known than 
the present. There is a folio volume with 
which those who have much attended to 
the history of the sixteenth century are 
well acquainted, purporting to bo a series 
of letters from Anghiera to various friends 
between the years 1488 and 1522. They 
ore full of interesting facts, and would bo 
still more valuable than they are, could 
wo put our trust in their genuineness as 
strictly contemporary documents. But, 
though Bobertson has almost wholly relied 
upon them in his account of tho Castilian 
insurrection, and oven in tho Biographic 
Universelle no doubt is raised as to their 
being written at their several dates, yet 
La Monnoyo (if I remember right, certainly 
some one) long since charged the author 
with imposture, on tho ground that tlio 
letters, into which he wove the history of 
his times, are so f all of anachronisms as 
to render it evident that they were fabri- 
cated afterwards. It is several years since 
I read these epistles ; but I was certainly 
struck with some palpable errors in cliron- 
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ology, which led mo to suspect thut several 
of them were wrongly dated, tho solution 
of their being feigned not occurring to my 
mind, as tho book is of considerable repu- 
tation.* A ground of suspicion hardly 
less striking is, that tho letters of Peter 
Martyr arc too exact for verisimilitude ; 
lie announces events with just the im- 
portance they ought to have, predicts 
nothing but what comes to pass, and must 
in fact bo either nn impostor (in an in- 
nocent senso of tho word), or one of the 
most sagacious men of his time. But, if 
not exactly what thoy profess to be, both 
these works of Anghicra nro valuable ns 
contemporary history ; and the first men- 
tioned in particular, Do Kebus Oceanicis, is 
the earliest account we possess of the settle- 
ment of tho Spaniards in Darien, and of tho 
wholo periodbetween Columbus and Cortes. 

S2. It would bo embarrassing to tho 
reader were wo to pursue any longer that 
rigidly chronological division by short 
decennial periods, which has hitherto 


served to display tho regular progress of 
European literature, and especially of 
classical learning. Many other provinces 
were now cultivated, and tho history of 
each is to bo traced separately from tho 
rest, though frequently with mutual refer- 
ence, and with regnrd, as far ns possible, 
to tlicir common unity. In tho period 
immediately before us, that unity was 
chiefly preserved by tlio diligent study of 
tho Latin and Greek languages ; it was to 
tho writers in those languages that tho 
theologian, tho civil lawyer, tho physician, 
the geometer and philosopher, even the 
poet, for tho most part, and dramatist, 
repaired for tho materials of their know- 
ledge, and tho nourishment of their minds. 
AVc shall begin, therefore, by following tho 
further advances of pliilological literature ; 
and some xeadevs must hero, as in other 
places, pardon what they will think unne- 
cessary minuteness in so general a work as tho 
present, for tho sake of others who set a 
value on precise information. 


CHAPTER V. 


msToivr or axcitxt LmmATtmr, is Eunorn hiom 1520 to 1550. 

Classical Taste of the Italians— Ciceronian*— Erasmus attach them — Writings on 
JRoman Antiquity— Learning in France— Commentaries of Budccus—I^rogrcss of 
Learning in Spain , Germany , England-State of Cambridge and Oxford— Ad- 
vance of learning still slow— Encyclopedic TTorfo. 


1* Itai,t, tho genial Boil where tho litcra- 
fixxperlority or turo of antiquity had been 
Italy in taste fo** titivated, still re- 
tained her superiority in tho fino percep- 
tion of its beauties, and in tlio power of 
retracing them by spirited imitation. It 


l The following aro specimens of anachronism 
which seem fatal to tho genuineness of thes 
epistles, and ate only selected from others. I 
the year 14$0 ho writes to a friend: In peer 
linrem to nostra) tempestatis raorbum, qr 
appellatlono HlsptmaEubarnmdidtnr, nbltali 
morlHu Galltcus, mcdlcorum Elepbimtiam alii 
alii all ter appellant, incidissc prnecipltem, liber 
ad mo ecribh pedo. Eplst. C3. Now if v 
sliould even believe that tbia disease* as know: 
some years before tbo discovery of America ani 
the siege of Aaples, la it probable that It conli 
have obtained tho name of morbus Gallicu 
before tlio latter tom? In February 1511 h 
communicates tho absolution of tho Yenceian 
by Julius II., which took place in February laic 
Epist. 431. In a letter dated at Brussels, 31 ? 
Aug. 1520, (Epist. 089) ho mentions tho burnin 
of the canon law at Wittenberg by Luthei 
which is well known to have happened in th 
ensuing November. 


was tho land of tnsto and sensibility $ 
nevor surely moro so than in tho ago of 
RafFaollc as well as Ariosto. Far from tho 
clownish ignorance so long predominant in 
tho transalpine aristocracy, the nobles of 
Italy, accustomed to a city life, and to 
social festivity, moro than to war or tho 
chaso, were always conspicuous for their 
patronage, and, what is moro important 
than mere patronage, their critical slrill 
in matters of art and elegant learning. 
Among tho ecclesiastical order this was 
naturally still moro frequent. If tlio suc- 
cessors of Leo X. did not attain so splendid 
a name, they wero perhaps, after the short 
reign of Adrian YI., which, if wo may 
beliovo tho Italian writers, seemed to 
threaton an nbsoluto return of barbarism, * 
1 Valerianus, in his treatise Do Infelieitato 
Bittoratorum, a melancholy series of unfor- 
tunate authors, in the manner, though not 
quite with tho spirit and interest, of M. 
D Israeli, speaks of Adrian VI. as of another 
Faul II. in hatred of literature. Ecce ade-st 
musarum et oloqucntiiu, totiusqutfnUorisliostl* 
aeerrimus, qul litoratis omnibus inimicitias 
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«nofc less munificent or sedulous in encourag- 
ing polite and useful letters. The first 
part indeed of this period of thirty years 
-was very adverse to the progress of learn- 
ing; especially in that disastrous hour 
when the lawless mercenaries of Bourbon’s 
jirmy were led on to the sack of Home. 
In this, and in other calamities of the 
same kind, it happened that universities 
and literary academies were broken up, 
( that libraries were destroyed or dispersed. 
That of Sadolet, having been with difficulty 
saved in the pillage of Rome, was dis- 
persed, in consequence of shipwreck dur- 
ing its transport to France, 1 A better 
jera commenced with the pacification of 
Italy in 1531. The subsequent wars were 
cither transient, or partial in their effects. 
The very extinction of all hope for civil 
freedom, which characterised the new 
period, turned the intellectual energies of 
an acute and ardent people towards those 
tranquil pursuits, which their rulers would 
both permit and encourage. 

2. The real excellence of the ancients in 
literature as well as art gave rise to an en- 


mimfatur, quonfam, ut ipse dictitabat, Teren- 
tiani essent, quos cum odisse atque etiam perse- 
qui coepisset, voluntarium alii exllinm, alias 
atquo alias alii latebras quaerentes, tamdiu 
latuere, quoad Dei beneficio, altero imperii 
.anno decesstt, qui si aliquanto diutlus vixissit, 
Gotica ilia tempora adversus bonas literas vide- 
batur suscitaturus. Lib. if. p. 34. It is but 
fair to add, that Erasmus ascribes to Adrian 
the protection of letters in the Bow Countries. 
Viz nostra phalanx susfznuissefc kostium con- 
jurationem, ni Adrianos turn Cardinalis, postea 
Roroanus pontifez, hoc edidisset oraculum : 
Bonus literas non damno, luereses et schismata 
damno. Eplst. Jiclxxvi. There is not indeed 
much in this; but tho Biographic TJnivetselle 
(Suppl. art. Budeiden) informs us that this pope 
was compelled to interfere in order to remove 
the impediments to the foundation of Buslei- 
Aelfs Collegium Trilinguo at Xouv&In. It is 
\%cll known that Adrian VL W3S inclined to 
reform some abuses in the church ; enough to 
set the Italians against him. See his life, in 
Bayle, Note IX 


1 Cum enim direptls rebus emteris, libri sc 
Bupcrstites ab hostium injuria intacti, in navi: 
-conjecti, ad Galliso littus Jam pervecti essen 
Inctdit in vectores, et in ipsos familiares me< 
pestllcntia. Quo metu ii pennoti, quorum a 
littota navis appulsa fuerat, onera in terra: 
exponi non permisere, Ita asportati sunt i 
alien as et Jgnotas terras; exceptisque volumin 
bus paucis, qure deportavi mecura hue pro! 
cisccns, mel reliqui iUi tot labors* quos ix 
pendcramus, Gimcis pnesertim codicibus co: 
quirendls undjquo efc colligendis, mei tan 
sumptus mem cur®, omnes iterum jam c 
nibilum reciderunt. Sadolet. Rnist. lib. i. « 
23. (Colon. 155J.) 


thusiasticand exclusive admiration of anti- 
quity, not unusual indeed in Admiration or 
other parts of Europe, hut antiquity, 
in Italy a sort of national pride which all 
partook. They went back to the memory 
of past ages for consolation in their declin- 
ing fortunes, and conquered their barbarian 
masters of the north in imagination with 
Csesar and Marius. Everything that re- 
minded them of the slow decay of Rome, 
sometimes even their religion itself, sounded 
ill in their fastidious ears. Nothing was 
so much at heart with the Italian scholars, 
as to write a Latin style, not only free 
from barbarism, but conformable to the 
: standard of what is sometimes called tho 
I Augustan age, that is of tho period from 
| Oicero to Augustus. Several of them af- 
fected to be exclusively Ciceronian. 

3. Sadolet, one of tho apostolic secre- 
taries under Leo X and 
Clement VH., and raised Sa4ol<! ‘- 
| afterwords to the purple by Paul HI., 
stood in as high a rank as any for purity 
of language without affectation, though he 
seems to have been reckoned of tho Cicer- 
onian school. Except his epistles, how- 
ever, none of Sadolet’s works are now read, 
or even appear to have been very con- 
spicuous in his own age ; though Comiani 
has given an analysis of a treatise on. 
education. 1 A greater name, in point of 
general literary reputation, was Betel, 

z Kiceron says of Sadolet‘s Epistles, which 
form a very thick volume : H y a plusieurs 
choses dignes d'etre remarqudes dans les lettres 
do Sadolet; mais elles sont quelquefois trop 
diffuses, et par consequent ennuyeuses a lire. I 
concur In this : yet it may be added, that the 
epistles of Cicero would sometimes be tedious, 
If we took as little interest in tbeir subjects s 
we commonly do in those of Sadolet. His style 
is uniformly pure and good; but he is less 
fastidious than Bembo, and does not use cir- 
cuity to avoid a theological expression. They 
are much more interesting, at least, than the 
ordinary Latin letters of his contemporaries, 
such as those of Paullus Manutius. A uniform 
goodness of heart, and love of right, prevail in 
the epistles of Sadolet. His desire of ecclesias- 
tical reformation in respect of morals has 
caused him to be suspected of a bias towards 
Protestantism, and a letter he wrote to Melanch* 
thon, which that learned man did not answer, 
has been brought in corroboration of this ; but 
the general tenor of his letters refutes this sur- 
mise. His theology, which was wholly semi- 
pelagian, must have led him to look with dis- 
gust on the Lutheran school (Epist. 1. iii. p- 
and L ix. p. 410) ; and &Uct Paul HI. bestowed 
on him tho purple, he became a staunch friend 
of the court of Rome, though never .losing his 
wish to see a reform of its abuses. This will bo 
admitted by every one who takes the trouble to 
run over Sadolet’s epistles. 
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Bembo, a noble Venetian, secretary with 
Sadolct to Leo, and raised, 
Bembo. ig- 0 him, to the dignity of 
■a cardinal by Paul HI. Bembo was known 
in Latin and in Italian literature ; and in 
each language both os a proso writer and a 
poet. We shall thus have to regard four 
claims he prefers to a niche in tho temple 
of fame, and we shall find none of them 
ungrounded. In pure Latin style he was 
not perhaps superior to Sadolct, but would 
not bare yielded to any competitor in 
Europe. It has beon told, in proof of 
Bembo’s sciupulous care to give his com- 
positions the utmost finish, that ho kept 
forty portfolios, into which every sheet 
entered successively, and wan only taken 
out to undergo his corrections, before it 
entered into tho next limbo of this purga- 
tory. Though tliis may not bo quite true, 
it is but an exaggeration of tho laborious 
diligence by which he must often have re- 
duced his sense to feebleness and vacuity. 
Ho was one of those exclusive Ciceronian s 
who, keenly feeling the beauties of their 
master's eloquence, and aware of tho cor- 
ruption which after the ago of Augustus 
■came rapidly over tho purity of style, re- 
jected with scrupulous care not only every 
word or phrase which could not be justi- 
fied by the practice of wlmt was called tho 
golden age, but even insisted on that of : 
Cicero himself, as the only model they 
thought absolutely perfect. Faullus Man- 
utius, one of the most rigorous, though of 
the most eminent among these, would not 
employ the words of Cicero’s correspond- 
ents, though as highly accomplished and 
polite as himself. This fastidiousness was 
of course highly inconvenient in a language 
constantly applicable to tho daily occur- 
ronecs of life in epistles or in narration, 
it has driven Bembo, according to ono 
or ins severest critics, into strange affecta- 
tJon and circuity in ins Venetian history. 
It produced also, what was very offensive 
to tho wore seiions reader, and is other- 
vise frigid and tasteless, an adaptation of 
heathen phrases to tho mages and even tho 
oharacters of Christianity.! It has been 


* affc , ctation had boenn to the prcccdln 
■century, end was carried by Campaso to hislil 
of Bracrio di Montone to os great an extreme ti 
by Bembo, or any Ciceronian of hia age. Bavi 
(Bembus, Noto B.) gives some odd tostance/c 
8 ^ 1 f.“ Cn t ^ oMthstaad ^e bh laboriou 

scrupulosity as to language, Bembo Is reproache 
and ol ' iera of ft M0T0 advanced stag 
or critical knowledge, with many faults of Lath 
especially to his letters. Ibid. Sturm says c 

mihl »i C M ° f Ejua e l ,UHol(e A 

rnagis quam missao esse videntur. Indict 


romaiked also, that in his great solicitiula 
about the choice of words, lie was iudif- 
ferenfc enough to tho valuo of Ins meaning ; 
a very common failing of elegant scholars, 
when they write in n foxcign language. 
But if some praise is due, as surely it is, 
to tho art of reviving that consummate 
grace and richness which enchants every 
successive generation in tho periods of 
Cicero, wo must place Bembo, had we 
nothing more than this to say of him, 
among tho ornaments of literature in tho 
sixteenth century. 

4. Tho tone which Bembo and others of 
that school were studiously ciceronUnos of 
giving to ancient literature, Enumm*. 
provoked ono of tho most celebrated works 
of Erasmus, tbo dialogues entitled Cicor- 
onianus. Tho primary aim of these was to 
ridicule the fastidious purity of that sort of 
writers, who would not use a caso 01 tense 
for which they could not find authority in 
tho works of Cicero. A whole winter s 
night, thoy thought, was well spent in 
composing a single sentence; but even 
then it was to be revised over and over 
again. Hence they wroto little except 
elaborated epistles. Ono of their rules, 
ho tells us, was never to speak Latin, if 
they could help it, winch must have 
scorned extraordinary in an age when it 
was the common language of scholais from 
different countries. It is certain, indeed, 
that the practice cannot bo favourable to 
very puro Latinity* 

5. Few books of that ago give ns more 
insight into its literary history and tho 
public taste than tho Ciccronianus, Jn a 

| shoit rctiospcct Eiasmus characterises all 
the considerable writers in Latin since the 
i revival of letters, and endeavours to show 
[ how far they wanted this Ciceronian ele- 
gance for which some weio contending. 
Ho distinguishes in a spirit of sound taste 
between a just imitation which leaves free 
scope for genius, and a servile following of 
a single writer. “ Lot your fust and chief 
care,” ho says, "bo to understand thor- 
oughly what you undertake to write about. 
That will give you copiousness of words, 
and supply you with true and natural sen- 
timents, Then will it be found how your 
language lives and breathes, how it excites 
and hurries away tho reader, and how- it is 
a just imago of your own mind. Nor will 
that bo less genuine which you add to your 
own by imitation.” 

G. The Ciccronianus, however, goes in 


qunm „ . 4 , w wa3 g CHinui , 
Epist. cccxci. 
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some passages beyond the limited subject 
of Latin style. The controveiy had some 
reference to the division between the men 
of learning and the men of taste, between 
the lovers of the solid and of the brilliant, 
in some measure also, to that between 
Christianity and Paganism, a garb which 
the incredulity of the Italians affected to 
put on. All the Ciceioman party, except 
Longolius, were on the other side of the 
Alps. 1 The object of the Italian scholars 
'was to wnte pure Latin, to gleam little 
morsels of Koman literature, to talk a 
lieathenish philosophy in private, and leave 
the world to its own abuses. That of Eras- 
mus was to make men wiser and better by 
wit, sense, and learning. 

7. Julius Caesar Scaliger wrote against 
Scanner's invec- the Ciccronianus with all 

tivo against it that unmannerly invective, 

which is the disgrace of many scholars, and 
very much liis own. His vanity blinded 
him to what was then obvious to Europe, 
that with considerable learning, and still 
better parts, he was totally unworthy of 
being named with the first man in the liter- 
ary republic. Nor in fact had he much 
right to take up the cause of the Ciceronian 
purists, with whom he had no pretension 
to be reckoned, though his reply to Eras- 
mus is not ill written. It consists chiefly 
in a vindication of Cicero’s life and writ- 
ings against some passages m the Ciceroni- 
anus which seem to affect them, scarcely 
touching the question of Latin Btyle. 
Erasmus made no answer, and thus es- 
caped the danger of retaliating on Scaliger 
in his own phrases. 

8. The devotedness of the Italians to 
Editions of Cicero was displayed in a 

Cicero more useful manner than 
by tins close imitation. Pietro Yettoii 
(better known as Yictorius), professor of 
Creek and Roman literature at Florence, 
published an entire edition of the great 
orator’s waitings in 1534. But this was 

1 Though this is generally said, on the autho- 
rity of Erasmus himself, Peter Buuel is asserted 
by some French scholars of great name, and 
particularly by Henry Stephens, to have 
equalled in Ciceronian purity the best of the 
Italians ; and Paulus Manutius owns him as his 
master, in one of his epistles : Ego nb illo maxi- 
mum habebam benefleium, quod me cum Poli- 
tianis et Erasmis nescio quibus miseri errantem 
in hanc recti scribendi vlam primus induxerat! 
In a later edition, for Polltianis et Erasmis, it 
was thought more decent to introduce PhSlelphis 
et Campanis. Baylc, art. Bunel, Note A. Tho 
letters of Bunel, written with great purity, were 
published in 1551. It is to be observed, that he 
had lived much in Italy. Erasmus does not 
mention him in the Ciccronianus. 


soon suipassed by a still more illustrious- 
scholar, Paulus Manutius, son of Aldus, 
and his successor in the printing-house at 
Yenicc. JIis edition of Cjccio appeared in 
1540. It is by far tho most important 
edition of any ancient author that had 
hitherto been published. In fact, the 
notes of Manutius, which w r ere very much 
augmented in later editions, 1 form at this, 
day in great measure the basis of inter- 
pretation and illustration of Cicero, as 
what are called the Yariorum editions will 
show. A further accession to Ciceronian 
literature was made by Nizolius in liis Ob- 
servationes in M. Tullium Ciceroncm, 1535. 
This hardly indicates that it is a dictionary 
of Ciceronian words, with examples of their 
proper senses. The later and improved 
editions bear the title of Thesaurus Cicero-* 
nianus. I find no critical work in this 
period of greater extent and labour than 
that of Scaliger do Causis Latin ze Lingua! ; 
by “causis” meaning its principles. It 
relates much to tho foundations of tho 
language, or tho rules by which its various 
peculiarities have been formed. He cor- 
rects many alleged errors of earlier writers, 
and sometimes of Yalla himself; enumeiat- 
ing, rather invidiously, G34 of such errors 
in an index. In this book he shows much 
acuteness and judgment. 

9. The Genialcs Dies of Alexander ab 
AJexandro, a Neapolitan Alexander ab 
lawyer, published in 1522, Alexandra 
are on the model of Aulus Gellius, a re- 
pertory of miscellaneous learning, thrown 
together without arrangement, on ovciy 
subject of Roman philology and antiqui- 
ties. The author had lived with the 
scholars of the fifteenth century, and even 
remembered Philelphus; but his own re- 
putaion seems not to have been extensive, 
at least through Europe. “Ho knows 
every one,” says Erasmus in a letter ; “no 
one knows who ho is.” 3 Tho Genialcs 
Dies has had better success in later ages- 
than most early works of criticism, a good 
edition having appeared, with Yariorum 
notes, in 1G73. It gives, like the Lectiones 

1 Renouard, Imprimerio des Aides. 

2 Demirorquis sit ille Alexander ab Alexandra. 

Novit omnes celebres Italiss viros, Philelphum, 
Pomponium Lastum, Hermolaura, ct quos non? 
Omnibus usus cst familiariter ; tamen nemo 
novit ilium. 1 Append, ad Erasm, Epist. 
ccclxxui. (1533). Bayle also remarks, that 
Alexander Is hardly mentioned by his contem- 
poraries. Tiraqueau, a French lawyer of con- 
siderable learning, undertook the task of writ- ( 
ing critical notes on tho Genialcs Dies about 
the middle of the century, correcting many of 
the errors which they contained. 
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Antique of Ctolius Rhodiginus. an idea of 
the vast extent to which tbo invcatignlion 
of Latin antiquity had he on already carrivd: 
though £0 much wa* left for the eorfflhai 
of these researches, whom the enduing ago 
wat* to produce, 

10. A very few books of the some elnsa 
Work* Eerain bdong to this period; and 

«a*4?ttiUes, <j c * yr ve mention, al- 

though long since superseded hy the v?orka 
of those to whom we have just alluded, 
and who filled up and corrected their nul- 
luw. Marlianus on the Topography of 
Home* 153K is admitted, though with 
tome hesitation, by Gnoviits into his The- 
saurus Antiquitatum Romanarum, svhile 
ho absolutely sets aside tlio preceding 
labours of Blotultt* Flavius and Fompomu* 
Lrctn*. The Fn*ti Cousularcs were fust 
publuhcd hy Mtirliantis in 1549; and a 
work on the same subject in 1550 was the 
earliest production of the groat Sigonin*. 
Before these the memorable events of 
Homan hfctory )m<t not been critically re- 
duced to a chronological series A treatise 
by Raphael of Volterra do Mngifttrntibus 
efc Sacerdotibus Ilomanomm i« very inac- 
curate and superficial. 1 3larocliUr* a 
Roman bookseller, was tho first who. in 
1521, published ft collection of inscriptinnn, 
Tliis was very imperfect, and full of faW 
monuments. A better appeared in Ger- 
many by the care of Apia mm, profiler 
of mnrhemntica at Ingoldntadt, in 155 1.® 

11. It could not he expected, that the 
Greet if km elder and more copious foun- 

*tseird la luiy. tain 0 f ft ncfcnt loic, the 
Greek language, would slake the thirst of 
Italian scholars fts readily as the Latin, 
Xo local association, no patriotic senti- 
ment, could attach them to that study, 
Greece itself no longer sent out n Lnscnm 
or a Musurus; Mihducd, degraded, bar- 
barous in language and learning, alien, 
above all, by insuperable enmity, from the 
church, slid had censed to bo ft living guide 
to her own (icasutcs. Heneo we may ob- 
serve even already, not a diminution, but 
a le*K accelerated inernse of Greek crtidi- 
tion in Italy. Two however among the most 
considerable editions of Greek authors, in 
point of labour, that tlio century produced, 
are the Galen by Andrew of Anola in 1525, 
and the Eustathius from thaprc«s of JJ]adu» 
nt Roino in 1542.3 AVo may add, as first 
editions of Greek author*, Epictetus, at 

1 It IspublhhedfnSaUcngrc.Xovu* Thesaurus 

■A nt I quit. vol. if!. 

sBurmann, pnefat. in Orator, Corpus In- 
rcHptionum. 

a Greweir* Early Parisian Greek Press, p. 14, 


Venice, in 3525, and Arrian in 1535; 
JUlian, at Rome, in 1515. The Etymologi- 
cum Magnum of Plmvorinus, whoso real 
name was Gunriua, published nfc Rome in 
1525, was of rome importance, while no lexi- 
con but the very defective one of Craston 
had been printed, Thu Ktymologicunv of 
rbtvvorinxw, however, is merely 44 a com- 
pilation from ir<*Yehiur, Buidas, Phry- 
melius, ITnrpocnitioii, Kustathiu*, tho Ety- 
mologies. the lexicon of 3'hileinon, pome 
treatises of Trypho, Apollonius, and other 
gtamtnariaun and various pcUoliards, It is 
valuable ns furnishing several important 
corrections of tho authors from whom -it 
was collrcted, and not a few extracts from 
unpublished graninm inns .'*1 

12. Of tho Italian scholars, Vcltori, al* 

ready mentioned, seems to tchmUot 

have earned tho highest re- cUuicat 

jmtation for his skill in 

Greek. But there was no conriderable town 
in Italy, besides tho regular uim end lies, 
where public tu«f ruction in tho Greek tin 
well ns Latin tongue wan not furnished, 
and in many cases by professors of fine 
taste and recondite learning, who?o nanus 
wero then eminent; such ok Bomunieo, 
Xixioli, Farrhnria, Corrmlo, and Mallei, 
commonly called Rnphnel of Volteira. 
YcU according to Tlrahorcld, something 
was still wanting to secure these schools 
from the two frequent changes of teacher? , 
which the hope of better r ala lies pmd net »3, 
and to git o tbo fftudenfo a more rigorous 
emulation, and a more uniform swhvtnc of 
discipline.* Thin was (o be supplied by the 
follower* of Ignatius Loyoln. But their 
interference with education in Italy did 
not begin in quite so ently a period as* tho 
jnesent, 

13. if wo cro*5 the Alps and look at tho 
rendition of learning in B a<i.Tn. : hi, 
countries which we left ill coameaUriej 
1520 rapidly advancing on enOretk. 
the footsteps of Italy, we ahull find that, 
except in puiitj of Latin itlylc, both Fmnee 
and Germauy were now capable of entering 
the lists of fair competition. Franco pos- 
xe-sed, l>y general confcsRion, the most 
profound Gi eck scholar in Europe, lluclnjus. 
If this couhl bofoic have been in doubt, he 
raided himself to n piimaclo of philological 

1 QimferJj UexIrw.vol.xxiL Roscoo'»Lco,ch. 
x!. Stephens h sabl to have Inserted many parts 
of tlilfi lexicon of Ounrfoo in hi? Thesaurus. 
Kfocron, xxll. 14 1. 

- t ol. sill. 114, x, SlO, Glngiietnl, vM. 232, 
ha5 copied Tlruboschls account of thm 
compUshed teachers with Httlo addition, and 
probably with no knowledge of the original 
sources of information. , 


h 
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glory by his Commentarii Lingure Grrecse, 
Paris, 1529, The publications of the chief 
Greek authors by Aldus, 'which we have 
already specified, had given a compass of 
reading to the scholars of this period, which 
those of the fifteenth century could not 
have possessed. But, with the exception 
of the Etymologicum of Phavorinus, just 
mentioned, no attempt had been made by 
a native of western Europe to interpret the 
proper meaning of Greek words ; oven he 
had confined himself to compiling from the 
grammarians. In this large and celebrated 
treatise, Budreus has established the inter- 
pretation of a great part of the language. 
All later critics write in his praise. There 
will never be another Budoeus in Prance, 
says Joseph Scaliger, the most envious and 
detracting, though the most learned, of 
the tribe. 1 But, referring to what Baillet 
and Blount have collected from older 
writers, 2 we will here insert the character 
of these Commentaries which an eminent 
living scholar has given. 

14. “This great work of Budreus has 
. . been the text-book and com- 

mon storehouse of succeed- 
ing lexicographers. But a great objection 
to its general use was its want of arrange- 
ment. His observations on the Greek 
language are thrown together in the man- 
ner of a common-place book, an incon- 
venience which is imperfectly remedied by 
an alphabetical index at the end. His 
authorities and illustrations are chiefly 
drawn from the prose writers of Greece, 
the historians, orators, and fathers. "With 
the poets he seems to have had a less in- 
timate acquaintance. His interpretations 
are mostly correct, and always elegantly 
expressed ; displaying an union of Greek 
and Latin literature which renders his 
Commentaries equally useful to the 
students of both languages. The peculiar 
value of tliis work consists in the full and 
exact account which it gives of the Greek 
legal and forensic terms, both by litoral in- 
terpretation, and by a comparison with 
the corresponding terms in Boman juris- 
prudence. So copious and exact is this 
department of the work, that no student 
can read the Greek orators to the best 
advantage unless he consults the Com- 
mentaries of Budasus. It appears from 
the Greek epistle subjoined to the work 
that the illustration of the forensic lan- 
guage of Athens and Borne was originally 
all that his plan embraced; and that when 

1 Scaligeraua, i. 33. ’ 

2 Baillet, Jugemens des Savans, II, 328. 
(Amst. 1725) Blount, in Budaeo. 


circumstances tempted him to extend the 
limits of his work, this still continued to 
be his chief object.” 1 

15. These Commentaries of Budaeus 
stand not only far above any Greek grammars 
thing else in Greek litera-. and lexicon* 
ture before the middle of the sixteenth 
century, but are alone in their class. TVliat 
comes next, but at a vast interval, is the 
Greek grammar of Clenardus, printed at 
Louvain in 1530. It was, however, much 
beyond Budaeus in extent of circulation, 
and probably, for this reason, in general 
utility. This grammar was continually 
reprinted with successive improvements, 
and, defective as, especially in its original 
state, it must have been, was far more 
perspicuous than that of Gaza, though not 
perhaps more judicious in principle. It 
was for a long time commonly used in 
France ; and is in fact the basis of those 
lately or still in use among us; such as 
the Eton Greek grammar. The proof of 
this is, that they follow Clenardus in most 
of his rules, erroneous or not, and, nine 
times or more out of ten, in the choice of 
instances. 2 The account of syntax in this 

1 Quarterly Review, vol xxii., an article as- 
cribed to the Bishop of London. The com- 
mentaries of Budseus are written in a very ram- 
bling and desultory manner, passing from one 
subject to another as a casual word may suggest 
the transition. Sic enim, he says, hos com- 
mentaries scribere instituimus, ut quicquid m 
ordinera seriemque scribendi incurreTet, vel ex 
diverticulo quasi obviamseofferret, adid digredi. 
A large portion of what is valuable in this work 
has been transferred by Stephens lo his The- 
saurus. The Latin criticisms of Budams have 
also doubtless been borrowed. 

Budreus and Erasmus are fond of writing 
Greek in their correspondence. Others had the 
same fancy ; and it is cunous, that they ven- 
tured upon what was wholly gone out of use 
since the language has been so well understood. 
But probably this is the reason that later 
scholars have avoided it. Neither of these 
great men shine much in elegance or purity. 
One of Budams, 15 Aug. 1519, (in Erasm. Epist. 
cccclv.) seems often incorrect, and in the mere 
style of a schoolboy. 

2 Clenardus seems first to liave separated 
simple from contracted nouns, thus making ten 
declensions. "Wherever he differs from Gaza, 
our popular grammars seem to have followed 
him. He tells us, that he had drawn up this 
for the use of his private pupils. Baillet ob- 
serves, that the grammar of Clenardus, not- 
withstanding the mediocrity of his learning, 
has 4 had more success than any other ; those 
who have followed having mostly confined them- 
selves to correcting and enlarging it. Jugemens 
des‘ Savans, ii. 104. This is certainly true, as 
far as England is concerned ; though the Eton 
grammar, bad as, in the present times, It ap* 
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-grammar, as well ns that of Gnza, 5s 
wretchedly defective. A hotter treatise, 
in this respect, h by Ynrciuux of IMalincs, 
Syntaxis Linguto Gnuca?, printed at Lou- 
vain about 1532. ^Another Greek gram- 
mar hy Vergara, a native of Spain, has 
been extolled by somo of the older critics, 
and depreciated by others. 1 The Greek 
lexicon, of winch the first edition was 
printed at Ba*de in 1537, is raid to abound 
in faults and inaccuracies of every descrip- 
tion. The character given of it by Homy 
Stephens, even when it bad been enlarged, 
if not improved, does amt speak much for 
the means that the scholars of this age had 
possessed in labouring for the attainment 
-of Greek learning.; 

lf». The most remarkable editions of 
Editions or Greek nuthot s from the Pa- 

areek snUjon. ristan press were tho*o of 
Aristophanes in 1523, and of Sophocles in 
1520 ; the former printed by Gonrmont, 
the latter by Oolinxjus ; tho earliest edi- 
tion of an entire Diodorus itt 1539, of 
Dionysius HaBcanwiscnns in 15JQ, nuil of 
Dio Cassius in IMS ; il»o i*ro latter Viy 
Dobert Stopben*. Tlic first Greek edition 
of tho dements of Euclid nppoired at 
Bi«le in 1633, of Diogenes Laertius the 
same year, of five hooks of Diodorus in 
1539, of Josephus in 131 i; tho fii-t of 
PolyWus in WV>, at Hagucnau-. Besides i 
these edition, of classical authors, Basil, J 
and other of tho Greek fathers, occupied j 
the press of Irobenius, under the superin* 
•tondence of Erasmus. Tim publications of 


pears, Ss In tome degree an improvement oi 
Clenardti*. 

i Vcrg-ira, Be omnibus Girec® Wnpun Gram 
•mattcm PartUms, 1673; rather 1637, for "delnil 
rarMis." J 650, follows In Antonio, lllbt. Kora 

* JI. Stephanas, Do Typographic suti Statu 
•Jemer himself ray* of thts lexicon, nblcl 
sometimes bore his name: Circa annum 153 
lexicon Gro-co T<alinum, quod Jam anto i 
dlscrsis et lnnomtnstis nescio qnthns rate 
rath consardnatum erat, ex rim-orint Cawortl 
Lexico Gneco ita auxi, ut nihil j n C o oxtaret 
quod non ut ringularf tide, ita lahore maxim, 
adjicerem; sc <1 typouraplmsme insdo.etpr.etc 
omnem expcctationemmeam, evignam duntaxa 
nccesslonis meu partem ndjccit, m emu, all, 
forte auctarlum adseqnentes e«am editirae. 
Ho proceeds to say, that ho enlarged rewra 
other editions doom to 15-ic, uhcnX last tha 
had tea enriched by his additions appeared a 

Ca3ton,TO *> oc »n"o, quo hree scribe 
1602, Genov® prodlisse audio longer copiostsal 
itmm ctncndatiwinmmqnc Gm>c j> lingua tlic 
sxurmn n Rob. Constantino JncomparabUfa doe 
trinio Mro, ex Joannls Crlsplnl officii Vld 
Gesnort Dlblloth, TlnlvereaUs, art. Conrad Ge« 
"J ® 'i * a jr»rt of a long account given her 

by Gesoer of Ids own work?. 


! Latin auiliors by Radius Ascenrius con- 
i turned till hi** death in 1535. Coliimv* 
began to print Iris «*mall editions of the 
| Fnmo nt Paris about 1521. They are 
in that cursive diameter, which Aldus had 
first employed. 1 Tho munlier of such edi- 
j tions, both in Prance and Germany, became 
fav more considerable than in tho preceding 
age. They are not, howc\or, in general, 
much valued for correctness of text ; nor 
had many considerable critics even in Latin 
(philology yet appeared on this si do of 
tho Alps. Robert Stephens stands almost 
alone, who, by tho publics i*Un Thmurw 
tion of his Thesaurus in offt-supheM 
1833, augmented in a subsequent edition 
o[ 1343, maybe said to have made an opocb 
in this department of lifccraturo. The pre- 
ceding dictionaries of Calcpio and other 
compilers had been limited to an interpret- 
ation of single words, sometime** with 
reference to passage*? in the authors who 
had ompIo 3 *ed them. This produced, on 
the ono hand, perpetual barinriMns and 
deviations from purity of idiom, whilo it 
gave rise 5n somo to a fnntidious byper- 
critictem, of which Valla had given an 
example. 3 Stephens first endeavoured to 
exhibit their proj>cruse, not only in nil tho 
anomalies of idiom, hut in every delicate 
variation of seim to which the pure taste 
amt subtle <li«cernrnent of the best writers 
had adapted them. Such an analysis is 
perhaps only possible with jrspect to a 
languago wherein the extant writers, and 
especially those who have acquired au- 
thority, nro \ery limited in number; and 
even in Latin, themost extensive dictionary’, 
such as has grown up long since the days of 
Robert Stephens, under tho lunula of Gw 
nw, Forcellmi, aud Facciolati, oi such ns 
might still improve upon their labour, 
could only approach an unattainable per- 
fection. What Stephens himself achieved 
would now be deemed far too defective for 
general use ; yet it afforded the means of 
moio purity in style than any could in that 
age lmvo reached without unwearied exer- 
tion. Accordingly, it is to be \mdci stood, 
that while a very few scholars, chiefly in 
Italy, bad acquired a facility and exactness 
of language, which has seldom been sur- 
passed, tho general stylo retained a great 
deal of barbarism, and neither in single 
words, nor always in mere grammar, can 

1 Gres* ell's History of tho early Parisian 
Greek Trcsi. 

* Vives do causis corrupt, art. (Opera Ltul. 

! Kilt. Ewlc, 1C55, i. 358.) ire observes, 
in another work, that there no full and 
f complete dictionary of Latin. Id. p. 475 . 
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bear a critical eye. Erasmus is often in- 
correct, especially in liis epistles, and hnys 
modestly of himself in the Ciccronianus 
that ho ia hardly to be named among 
uniters at all, unless blotting a great deal 
of paper with ink is enough to make one. 
He is, however, among tbo best of his con- 
temporaries, if a vast command of Latin 
phrase, and a spirited employment of it, 
may compensate for some want of accuracy. 
Sudanis, as has been already said, is hard 
and unpolished. Yives assumes, that lie 
has written his famous and excellent work 
on the corruption of tlio sciences with tome 
elegance; but tins ho says in language 
which hardly warrants the boast, 1 In 
fact, lie is by no means a good writer. 
But Melanctlion excelled Erasmus by far 
in prnity of diction, and correctness of 
classical taste. With him we may place 
Calvin in liis Institutes, and our country- 
man Sir John Cheke, as distinguished 
from most other cisalpine writers of tlii*. 
period by the merit of what is properly 
called style. Bund of Toulouse is reckoned 
the best model of language in this period. 
The praise, however, of writing pure Latin, 
or the pleasure of reading it, is dearly 
bought when accompanied by such vacuity 
of sense as we experience in the elaborate 
epistles of Paulus Manutius and the Cicer- 
onian. school in Italy. 

17. Francis I. has obtained a glorious 
progress ofieam- title, the Father of French 

ins in France, literature. Tho national pro- 
pensity (or what once was such) to extol 
kings may have had something to do with 
this ; for wo never say the same of Henry 
VIII. In the early part of his reign ho 
manifested a design to countenance ancient 
literature by public endowments, "War, 
and unsuccessful war, sufficiently diverted 
his mind from this scheme. But in 1531 
a season of peace, he established the royal 
college of three languages in tho university 
of Paris, which did not quite deserve its 
name till the foundation of a Latin pro- 
fessorship inl334, Yatable was the first pro- 
cessor of Hebrow, and DanOs of Greek. In 
1545 it appears that there were three pro- 
fessors of Hebrew' in the royal college, three 
of Greek, one of Latin, two of mathematics, 
one of medicine, and ono of philosophy. But 
this college had to encounter the jealousy 

1 Nltorem pnetcrea sermonls addidi aliquein, 
et quod non expediret res pulchcrrimas sordid^ 
ac spurie vestiri, et ut studiosi clegantiarum 
[orum?] Iiterarum non perpetuo in Yocum et 
sermonis cognitions adhiercscercnt ; quod hac- 
tenus fere accidit, iaedio nimirum infrugiferro 
ac horrid® molesti®, qu® tn percipiendia artibus 
diutissime erat devorata, 5. 324. 


of the university, tenacious of its anciontr 
privileges, which it fancied to he trampled 
upon, and stimulated by tha hatred of the 
pretended philosophers, the scholastic dia- 
lecticians, ngainst philological literature. 
They tried to get the parliament on their 
side; but that body, however averse to in- 
novation, of which it gnve in this age, and. 
long afterwards, many egregious proofs, 
w'As probably restrained by thelring sknown 
favour to learning from obstructing the new 
college as much as tho university desired. 1 
Danes had n colleague and successor as 
Gicek professor in a favourite pupil of Bu- 
drous, and a good scholar, Tom^am, who 
handed down the lamp in L*> 17 to one far 
more eminent, Tumcbus, Under such a 
succession of instructors, it may be natur- 
ally presumed that the knowledge of Greek 
would make some progress iu France. And 
no doubt the great scholars of the next 
generation were chiefly trainedunder these 
men. But the opposition of many, and tbo 
coldness almost of all, in the ecclesiastical 
order, among whom that study ought prin- 
cipally to havo flourished, imj>eded in the 
sixteenth century, ns it has perhaps ever 
since, the diffusion of Grecian literature in 
all countries of the Bomish communion. 
Vc do not find much evidence of classical, 
at least of Greek, learning in any university 
of France, except that of Faris, to which 
students repaired from every quarter of the 
kingdom. 2 But a few once distinguished 
names of the age of Francis I. deserve to bo 
mentioned. "William Cop, physician t o tho 
king, and John Fuel, one of tho earliest 
promotcrsofbotanicalscicncc.theonctrans- 
lator of Galen, the other of Dioscoridcs : 

I Lazarus Baif, a poet of some eminence in, 
that age, w’lio rendered two Greek tragedies 

1 Tbo faculty of theology In 1530 condemned 
tbese propositions : 1, Scripture cannot bo well 
understood without Greek and Hebrew ; 2. A 
preacher cannot explain tbo epistle and gosrcl 
w ithout these languages. In the same year they 
summoned Bands and Vatablo with two more to* 
appear in Parliament, that they might bo for- 
bidden to explain scripture by tho Greek and 
Ilebrew, without permission of the university ; 
or to say, the Hebrew, or the Greek, is so and 
so ; lest they should injure the credit of the Vul- 
gate. They admitted, however, that the study 
of Hebrew and Greek was praiseworthy in skil- 
ful and orthodox theologians, disposed to main- 
tain the inviolable authority of tho Vulgate. 
Contin, do Floury, Hist. Fcclesiast , xxvll 233. 
See also Gaillard, Hist, de Francois I., vi 2S9. 

2 V’e find, however, that a Greek and Latin 
school was set up in tho diocese of Sadolct (Car- 
pentrn), about 1533 ; be endeavoured to pro- 
cure a master from Italy, and seems, by a letter 
of the year 1540, to havo succeeded. SadoL 
Epist., lib. ix. and xi i. 
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into French verso ; with a few rather more 
obscure, such as Petit, Pin, Doloin, Do 
Cliatd, who are cursorily mentioned in 
literary history, or to whom Erasmus some- 
times alludes. Let us not forgot John 
Grollicr, a gentleman who, having filled 
with honour some public employments, be- 
came the first perhaps on this side of tho 
Alps who formed a very extensive library 
And collection of medals. * Ho was tho 
friend and patron of the learned during a 
longlife ; a character little affected in that 
age by private persons of wealth on tho less 
wmny side of the Alps. Grollier’s library 
was not wholly sold till the latter part of 
the seventeenth century.* 

18. In Spain, the same dislike of inn ova - 

* learning in tion stood in the way. Greek 

Spain. professorships existed, how- 
-over. in the universities; and Hunnes, 
usually called Pincianus (from tho Latin 
name for tho city of Valladolid), a disciple 
of Lebrixa, whom ho surpassed, taught tho 
language at Alcala, and afterwards at Sala- 
manca. He was the most learned m nn 
Spain had possesssed; and his edition of 
Seneca; in 1536, has obtained the praise of 
Lipsius.- Kcsende, the pupil of Arias Bar- 
bosa and Lebrixa in Greek, hasbeen termed 
tho restorer of letters in Portugal. Hone 
of the writings of Resonde, except a Latin 
Grammar, published ialOlO, faff within tho 
present period $ but ho established, about 
1531, a school at Lisbon, and one after- 
irards at Evora, where Estaco, a man rather 
better known, was educated. 2 School divinity 
and canon law over-rode all liberal studies 
throughout the Peninsula; of which tho 
catalogue of books at the end of Antonio’s 
Bibliotheca Hova is a sufficient witness. 

19. The first effects of the great religious 
Effects Of Scronn-schism in Germany were not 
“““““^avouwWotocIassicallitcra- 

idl-abBorbing subjection neither 
relish nor leisure for human studies. Those 
who had made tho greatest advances in 
learning were themselves generally in- 
volved in theological controversy ; and. in 
some countries, had to encounter eitlior per- 
sonal suffering on account of their opinions, 

® r ‘ a * 1 S St> fe^usy of a church tliat 
listed the advance of hnmvledge. The 
knowledge of Greek and Hebrew was al- 
^•ays hable to the suspicion of heterodoxy. 
In Haly, whero classical antiquity was the 
chief object, this diead of learning could 
not subsist. But few learned much of 
•Greek i n these parte of Euiope 

* Biog. TFniv., Grolller. 

2 Antoulo, Bibb Ho va. Biogr. tT»iy 

3 Biogr. Unir. < Krasm. Epist. passim. 


some reference to theology,* especially to 
the grammatical interpretation of the 
Scrix>tures. In those parts which ombraced 
the Reformation a still more threatening 
danger arose from tho distempered fanati- 
cism of its adherents. Men who interpreted 
tho Scripture by tho Spirit could not think 
human learning of much value in religion ; 
and they were as little likely to perceive 
any other advantage it could possess. There 
seemed, indeed, a considerable peril, that, 
through the authority of Oarlostadt, or even 
of Luther, the lessons of Crocus and Mosel- 
lauus would bo totally forgotten. 2 And 
this would very probably have been the 
case, if one man, Alclanchfhon, had not 
percoiv ed the necessity of preserving human 
learning as a bulwark to theology itself, 
against the wild waves of enthusiasm. It 
was owing to him that both the study of 
tha Greek and Latin languages, and that of 
the Aristotelian philosophy, were main- 
tained in Germany. Kor did Ills activity 
content it3elf with animating tho univer- 
sities. Tho schools of preparatory instruc- 
tion, which had hitherto furnished merely 
tho elements of grammar, throwing tho 
whole burthen of philological learning on 
tho universities, began before tho middle of , 
the century to he improved byMelanch- 
thon, with the assistance of a friend, even 
superior to him, probably, in that walk of 
literature, Joachim Camciarius. “Both 
these great men,” says Eichhom, “laboured 
upon one plan, upon tho same principle, 
and with equal seal ; they were, in tho 
strictest sense, the fathers of that pure 
tasto and solid learning by which the next 
generation was distinguished. 1 * Under the 
names of Lyceum or Gymnasium, these 
German schools gavoa more complete know- 
ledge of the two languages, and sometimes 
the elements of philosophy. 2 

20. ’Wo derive Bomo acquaintance with 
the state of education ia this st mm-c account 
agotrom tho writings of John or German 
Sturm, than whom scarce 8ch00ls 
any one more contributed fto tho cause of 
letters in Germany. He became in 153S, 
and continued for above forty years, rector 
of a celebrated school at Strashurg. Several 
treatises on education, especially one, Do 
Literarum Ludis rect5 instituendis, bear 
witness to his assiduity. If the scheme of 
classical instruction which he has here laid 
down may be considered as one actually in 
use, there was a solid structure of learning 

lEra^m. Adag. chil, iv. c. v. § 1 . Vives, apud 
i&sfcuas, Yeigb der sifcten, H. 737. 

2 Seckcndorf, p; 108. 

3 Eicbbom, iil. 234, et post. 
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erected in the early years of life, which ] 
none of our modem academics would pre- 
tend to emulate. Those who feel any j 
curiosity about tho details of this course of | 
education, which seems almost too rigorous 
for practice, will find tho whole in Morliofs | 
Polyliistor.i It is sufficient to say, that it 
occupies tho period of life between the ages 
of six and fifteen, when tho pupil is pre- 
sumed to havo acquired a very extensfre 
knowledge of tho two languages. Trifling 
as it may appear to take notice of this sub- j 
ject, it serves at least as a test of the literary 
pre-eminence of Germany. For wo could, 
as I conceive, trnco no such education in | 
Franco, and certainly not in England. j 

21. The years of the life of Oamcrnrius 
Learning la Oer- correspond to those of tho 

w- century. His most remark- 
able works fall partly into tho succeeding 
period ; but many of tho editions and 
translations of Greek authors, which oc- 
cupied his laborious hours, were published 
before 1530. Ho was one of tho first who 
knew enough of both languages, and of tho 
subjects treated, to escape tho reproach 
which has fallen on the translators of the 
fifteenth century. His Thucydides, printed 
in 1540, was superior to any preceding 
edition. Tho universities of Tubingen and 
Leipsic owed much of their prosperity to 
his superintending care. Xext to Cnmcra- 
rius among tho German scholars wo may 
place Simon Grynrcus, professor of Greek 
at Heidelberg in 1523, and translator of 
Plutarch’s Lives. Micyllus, lus successor 
in this office, and author of a treatise Do 
Re Metrica, of which Melanchthon speaks 
in high terms of praise, was more celebrated 
than most of his countymen for Latin 
poetry. Yet in this art he fell below 
Eobanus Hessub, whoso merit is attested by 
tho friendship of Erasmus, Melanchthon, 
and Oamcrarius, as well as by tho best 
verses that Germany had to boast. It 
would be very easy to increase the list of 
scholars in that empire ; but wo should 
find it moro difficult to exhaust the enum- 
eration. Germany was not only far ele- 
vated in literary progress above France, 
hut on a level, as we may fairly say, with 
Italy herself. The university of Marburg was 
founded in 152G, that of Copenhagen in 
1539, of Konigsberg in 1544, of Jena in 1518. 

22. We come now to investigate the 
in England, gradual movement of lcam- 
# Llnacr0, ing in England, tho state of 

which about 1520 wo have already seen. 
In 1521, the first Greek characters appear 
in a book printed at Cambridge, Linaere’s 

l Lib ii c. 10. 


Latin translation of Galen do Tempcra- 
montis, and in the title-page, but there 
only, of a treatise fre/n Att/mfoer, by Bul- 
lock. They arc employed bcveral times for 
quotations in Linacrc de Emcndata Stmc- 
tura Oxationis, 152 1. 1 This treatise is 
chiefly a series of grammatical remark/*, re- 
lating to distinctions in the Latin language 
now generally known. It must have been 
highly valuable, and produced a consider- 
able effect in England, where nothing of 
that superior criticism hnd been n (tempted. 
In order to judge of its piopcr merit, it 
should be comjKircd with tho antecedent 
works of Valla and Pcrotti. livery rule is 
supported by authorities ; and Linacrc, I 
observe, is far moro cautious than Valla in. 
asserting what is not good Latin, content- 
ing himself, for the most part, with show- 
ing what is. It has been remarked that, 
though Linacrc formed his own style on tho 
model of Quintilian, he took mo«t of his 
authorities from Cicero. This treatise, tho 
first fruits of English erudition, was well 
received, and frequently printed on the 
Continent, Mclanchtlion recommended its 
uso in tho school r of Germany. Linacrc s 
translation of Galen has been praised by 
Sir John Choke, who in some rejects bears 
rather hardly on his learned precursor.- 

23. Crokc, who become tutor to the Duko 
of Richmond, bon of Henry Lecture* la the 
[ VIII., did not remain at tmirersltle*. 
Cambridge long after the commencement 
| of this period. But in 1321, Robert 'Wake- 
field, a scholar of Romo reputation, who 
had been professor in a German university, 
opened a public lecture there in Greek, 
endowed with a salary by the king. We 
know little individually of his hearers; hut 
notwithstanding the confident abortions of 
Antony Wood, tlicro can be no doubt that 
Cambridgo was, during tho whole of this 
reign, at least on a level with the bister uni- 
versity, nnd indeed, to speak plainly, above 
it. Wood enumerates soveral persons edu- 
cated at Oxford about this time, sufficiently 
skilled in Greek to write in that language, 
or to translate from it, or to comment upon 
Greek authors. Tho list might ho enlarged 
by tho help of Pits ; hut ho is less of a 
scholar than Wood. This much, after all, 

1 Tho autborbeglns by bespeaking the reader 1 s 
indulgence for the Greek printing. Pro tuo 
candore, optime lector, rcquo animo ferns, si 
qmo literao in excmplfs Hollenismi vel tonis, 
vcl spiritibus, vel afTectlonibus careant Ii& 
enim non satis erat Instructus typographic, 
videlicet rccens ab eo fusts characteribus Grsa- 
cis, nec parata ca copia quie ad hoe agendum 
opus est. 

2 Johnson's Life of Linacre. 
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s certain, that the only editions of classical 
authors published in England before 1540, 
except those already mentioned, are five of 
Virgil's Bucolics, two of a small treatise of 
Seneca, Tvitli one of Publius Syrus ; all 
evidently for the mero use of schoolboys. 
Lectures in Greek and Latin were, however, 
established in a few Colleges at Oxford. 

* 24. If Erasmus, writing in 152$, is to bo 
Greek perhaps believed, the English boys 
taught to hoys, were wont to disport in 
Greek epigrams.! But this must bo under- j 
stood ns only applicable to a very few, 
upon whom some extraordinary pains had 
been bestowed. Thus Sir Thomas Elyot, 
in his Governor, first published in 1531, 
points out a scheme of instruction which 
comprehends tlio elements of 'the Greek 
language. There is no improbability in 
the supposition, and some eridenco to sup- 
port it, that the masters of our great 
schools, a Lily, a Cox, an Tidal, a Nowell, 
did not leave boys of quick parts wholly 
unacquainted with the rudiments of a lan- 
guage they so much valued. 2 It tends to 
confirm tliis supposition, that in the sta- 
tutes of the new cathedrals established by 
Henry in 1541, it is provided, that there 
shall be a grammar-school for each, with a 
head master, “learned in Latin and 
Greek. 5 * Such statutes, however, are not 
conclusive evidences that they were put in 
force. 3 In the statutes of TVolsey’s in- 
tended foundation at Ipswich, some years 
earlier, though the course of instruction is 
amply detailed, wo do not find it extend to 
the merest elements of Greek.* It is curi- 
ous to compare this with the course pre- 
scribed by Sturm for the German schools. 

1 An tu crcdidisses tmqunm fore, ut apud 
Britannos aut Batavos priori Grrcc6 garrirent, 
Gmecis epigrammatiis non infeliciter hnlercnt? 
Dial, de Pronuntiatione, p. 48, edit. 1528 

2 Churton, in his Life of Nowell, says that ho 
taught tho Grech testament to the hoys at 
Wostminster school, referring for authority to 
a passage in Strype, wlilch I have not boon able 
to find. There Is nothing at all improbable in 
the fact. These inquiries will be deemed too i 
minute by some in this age. But they are not 
unimportant in their hearing on the history of 
literature ; and an exaggerated estimate of Eng- 
lish learning in the age of the Reformation 
generally prevails. Sir Thomas Pope, founder 
of Trinity college, Oxfoid, observes in a letter 
to Cardinal Pole in 1550, that when he was 41 a 
young scholar at Eton, tho Greek tongue was 
growing apace ; the study of which is now alatc 
much decayed/’ Warton, ill. 270. I do not 
think this implies more than a reference to the 
time, which was about 1520. 

3 Warton, ui 265. 

4 Strype’s Ecdcsiast, Memorials. Appendix, 
No. 65. 


25. But English learning was chiefly in- 
debted for its more rapid Teaching or 
advance to two distinguished Smith at Cam- 
members of the university bridge, 
of Cambridge, Smith, afterwards secretary 
of state to Elizabeth, and Choke. The 
former began to read the Greek lecture in 
1533. And both of them, soon afterwards, 
combined to bring in the true pronuncia- 
tion of Greok, upon which Erasmus had 
[already written. Tho early students of 
that language, receiving tlicir instructions 
from natives, had acquired the vicious uni- 
formity of sounds belonging to the cor- 
rupted dialect. Rcuchlm’s school, of which 
Mdanchthon was one, adhered to this, and 
wero called Itacists, from the continual 
recurrence of the sound of Iota in modern 
Greek, being thus distinguislied from the 
E lists of Erasmus's party. 1 Smith and 
Chcko proved by testimonies of antiquity, 
that the latter were light ; and “by this, 
levivcd pronunciation,” says Strype, “was 
displayed the flower and plcntifulness of 
that language, the variety of vowels, the 
grandeur of diphthongs, tho majesty of 
long letters, and the grace of distinct 
speech.” 5 Certain it is, that about this 
time some Englishmen began to affect a 
knowledge of Greek. Sir Balpk Saddler, 
in liis embassy to the king of Scotland, in 
1540, had two or three Greek words em- 
broidered on the sleeves of liis followers, 
which led to a ludicrous mistake on the 
part of the Scotch bishops. Scotland, how- 
ever, herself was now beginning to receive 
light ; the Gieek language was first taught 
in 1534 at Montrose, which continued for 
many years to bo what some call a flourish- 
ing school. 3 But tho whole number of 
books printed in Scotland before tho 
middle of the centiuy was only seven. 
No classical author, or even a grammar, 
is among these. 4 

l Eichhorn, iii. 217. Melanchthon, in liis 
Greek grammar, follows Beuchlin ; Luscfnius 
is on the side ot Erasmus. Ibid. In very recent 
publications, I observe that attempts have been 
made to set up again tbo l * lugubres sonos, ctillud 
fiebile Iota ” of the modern Greeks. To adopt 
their pronunciation, even if right, would be 
buying truth very dear. 

5 Strype’s Life of Smith, p. 17. w The strain 
I heard was of a higher mood.” I wonder what 
author honest John Strype has coined or trans- 
lated In this sentence ; for he never leaves the 
ground so far in his own style. 

3 M’Crie’s Life of Knox, i. 0, and note C. p. 342. 

4 Tho list in Herbert’s History ol Printing, 
iii. 4C8, begins with tho Breviary of the Church 

of Aberdeen ; the first part printed at Edin- 
burgh in 1509, the second in 1510. A poem with- 
out date, addressed to James V., De Suscepto 
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26. Cheko, successor of Smith ns lecturer 
Succeeded by in Greek at Cambridge, was 

Cheke. appointed the first royal 
professor of that language in 1540, with a 
respectable salary. Ho carried on Smith’s 
scheme, if indeed it were not his own, for 
restoring tho true pronunciation, in spite 
of the strenuous opposition of bishop 
Gardiner, chancellor of the university. 
This prelate, besides a literary controversy 
in letters between himself aiul Cheke, 
published at Basle in 1555, interfered, in a 
moie orthodox way, by prohibiting tbo 
now stylo of speech in a decree which, for 
its solemnity, might relate to tho highest 
articles of faith. Oheke however in this 
as in greater matters, was on tho winning 
side ; and the corrupt pronunciation wns 
soon wholly forgotten. 

27. Among tho learned jnon who sur- 
Arebam’sehar- lounded Oheko nt Cam- 
acter of cam-* bridge, nono was moro dc* 

* rW * e ‘ serving than Asclinm ; who *o 

knowledge of ancient languages was not 
shown in profuse quotation, or enveloped 
in Latin phrase, but served to enrich his 
mind with valuable sense, and taught him 
to transfer the firmness and precision of 
ancient writers to our own English, in which 
he is nearly tho first that deserves to be 
named, or that is now lead. He speaks in 
strong terms of his university. 1 * At Cam- 
bridge also, in St. John’s college, in my time, 
Ido know that not so much the good statutes 
as two gentlemen of woithy rnemoiy, »S’ir 
John Clieko and Dr. Redman, by their 
only example of excellency in learning, of 
godliness in Jiving, of diligence in study- 
ing, of counsel in exhorting, by good order 
m all things, did breed up so many learned 
men in that ono college of St. John’s at 
one time as I believe the wliolo university 
of Louvain in many years was never able 
to afford.” 1 Lectures in humanity, that 

Begni Eegimine, which seems to be in Latin, 
and must have been written about 1528, comes 
the nearest to a learned work. Two editions of 
Lindsay's Poems, two of a translation of Hector 
Bocce's Chronicles, two of a temporary pamph- 
let called Scotland’s Complaint, with ono of the 
statutes of the kingdom, printed in pursuance of 
an act of parliament passed in 1540, and a re- 
ligious tract by ono Balnaves, compose the rest, 
1 Ascham 's Schoolmaster. In tho Life of 
Ascham by Grant, prefixed to tho former’s 
Epistles, ho enumerates tho learned of Cam- 
bridge about l r 30. Ascham was himself under 
Pember, homini Gnecro lingum ndrairabili 
facilitate eveulfcissimo. The othere named are 
Day, Redman, Smith, Cheke, Ridley, Grindal 
<not the archbishop), Watson, Haddon, Pilking- 
ton, Horn, Christoplierson, Wilson, Seton, et 
inflii iti alii, excellent! doctrind prosdifi. Most 


is, in classical literature, were, in 1535, 
established by tho Jdng’a authority in all 
colleges of tho university of Oxford whero 
they did not already exist j and in tho 
royal injunctions at the aamo time for tho 
reformation of academical studies a regard 
to philological learning is enforced. 1 

2S, Antony IVood, though lie is by no 
means always consistent, Wood** account 
gives rather a favouiable of Oxford, 
account of the state of philological learn- 
ing at Oxford in the last years of Henry 
VIII. There can, indeed, bo no doubt 
that it had been Mirpriringly increasing in 
nil England tlnough 3ns reign. Moro 
grammar echoed*. it is said by Knight, 
were founded in thirty years before tho 
Reformation, meaning, I presume, the ago 
of Henry, than in three hundred years 
| preceding. But the suddenness w 1th which 
the religions establishment was changed on 
| tlie accession of Edward, and still more the 
rapacity of tho young king’s council, who 
alienated or withheld the revenues de- 
signed for the .support of learning, began 
to cloud the prospect before the year 
1550. fl “Wood, in reading Mliom allowance 
is to he made for a strong, though not 
quite avowed bias towards tho old system 
| of ecclesiastical and academical govern - 
I ment, inveighs against tho visitors of the 
university^ appointed by the crown in 151S, 

, for binning and destroying valuable books. 
And tliis seems to bo confirmed by other 
etidcncc. It is true that these books, 
though it was a \ilo net to destroy them, 
would have been more useful to the English 
antiquary than to the classical student 
Ascham, a contemporary protestant, denies 
that tho university of Cambridge declined 
at all bcfoio tho accession of Mary' hi 1553. 
of these arc men afterwards distinguished in the 
church on ono side or tho other. This is a 
sufficient refutation of Wood's idle assertion or 
the superiority of Oxford; the fact seems to 
ha\ o been wholly otherwise. Ascham hnnself, 
In a letter without dato, but evidently written 
about the time that tho controversy of Cheko 
and Gardiner began, praises thus the learning 
of Cambridge. Aristotclcs nunc et Plato, quod 
factum cst ctiam npud nos hie quinquennium, 
in sua lingua apneris lognntur. Sophocles et 
Euripides eunfc hie familiariores, quatu olim 
Plautus fucrat, cum tu hie eras. Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, magls in ore et maui- 
bus omnium temmtur, quam turn Titus Lit Jus, 
etc. Ibid. p. 74 . What then can be thought of 
Antony' Wood when ho sa>s, “ Cambridge was 
in the said king’s reign overspread with bar- 
barism and ignorance, os ’tia often mentioned 
by set oral authors?” Hist, and Antiq. of 
Oxford, a.i>. 1515. 

X Warton, JH. £72. 

2 Stiypo, il. 23S. Todd’s Cranmer, it 33. 
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"29. Edward liimself received a learned 
Education or education, and, according 
Edwtrd andMs to Ascliam, read tlxo ethics 
of Aristotle in Greek. Of 
the princess Elizabeth, his favourite pupil, 
we have a similar testimony,! hlary was 
not by any means illiterate. It is hardly 
necessary to mention Jane Grey and the 
wife of Cecil. Their proficiency was such 
as to excite the admiration of every one, 
and is no measure of tho age in which they 
dived. And their names carry us on a little 
beyond 1550, though Ascham’a visit to the 
former was in that year. 

SO. The reader must be surprised to find 
The progress of that, notwithstanding these 
learning is ®tiu high and just commenda- 
dow * tions of our scholars, no 
♦Greek grammars or lexicons were yet 
printed in England, and scarcely any works 
in that or the Latin languages. In fact, 
.there was no regular press in either uni- 
versity at this time, though a very few 
hooks had been printed in each about 1520; 
nor had they oae till near "the end of Eliza- 
beth’s reign. Reginald Wolfe, a German 
printer, obtained a patent, dated April 
'ltfthj Jofl, giving him the exclusive right 
to print in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and 
also Greek and Latin grammars, though 
mixed with English, and charts and maps. 
.But the only productions of his press be- 
fore tho middle of the century, are two 
♦homilies of Chrysostom, edited by Chaleo 
in 2515. Elyot's Latin and English Dic- 
tionary, 153$, was tho first, I believe, be- 
yond the mere vocabularies of school-boys; 
and it is itself but a meagre perfor m - 


1 Of tho king he says : Dialecticam didicit, 
nunc Gnccfc disclt Aristotclls Ethica. Eo pi 
gressus cat in Grrcca lingua, nt in philosoph 
‘Clcercmls ex Latinis Grwca facillime faci: 
Dec. 15J0. Ascham.Epist. iv. Elizabeth spo 
Trench and Italian as well as English • Let 
fluently and correctly ; Greek tolerably. S 
be^m every day by reading tho Greek Testamci 
and afterwards tho orations of Isocrates a 
tragedies of Sophocles. Some years afterwar< 
in 1553, ho writes ol her to Storm : Dorn’i 
Elizabeth et ego ima legi mus Gtwcb oration 
-Escldnis et Demosthenis nept tm-ebavo 
IUa pnelcgit mihi et primoospectu fara scienl 
intelbgifc non solum proprietatem lingum 
oratons spnsum, sed totam cans* contentione 
populi scita, consuctudinem et mores tilios t 
his, ut summopere admireris. p. In isgo 
'asserts that there arc not four petsons/in coi 
or college (in aula, in academia), who km 
Greek hotter than the Queen. 

Habomus Anglic reginam, says Erasmus lo 
before of Catherine, feminan esregib doctai 
•cuius Aha Maria scribit bene Latinas epistoh 
Thomra jtfori domns nihil aliud qaam musaru 
♦est domicnium. Epict. ancctiv. 


auee.i Latin grammars were of courso so 
frequently published, that it has not been 
worth while to take notice of them. But 
the Greek and Latin lexicon of Hadrian 
Junius, though dedicated to Edward YL, 
and said to have been compiled in England, 
(I know not how this could he tho case), 
being the work of a foreigner, and printed 
at Basic in 1548, cannot he reckoned as 
part of our stock. 5 

31. It must appear on the whole, that 
under Edward YI. there went of books 
was n s yet rather a comend- and public 

able desire of learning, and libraries, 
a few vigorous minds at work for their own 
literary improvement, than any such diffu- 
sion of knowledge as can entitle us to claim 
for that ago an equality with the chief con- 
tinental nations. The means of acquiring 
I true learning were not at hand. Ecw 
books, as we have seen, useful to the 
scholar, had been published in England ; 
those imported were of course expensive. 

public libraries of any magnitude had 
yet been formed in either of the univer- 
sities ; those of private men were exceed- 
ingly few. The king had a library, of 
which honourable mention is made; and 
Cranmer possessed a good collection of 
books at Lambeth ; but I do not recollect 
any other person of whom this is recorded. 

82. Tho progress of pbilologicalliferaturo 
in England was connected 
with that of the Reforma- monasteries no 
tion. Tho learned of the injury to leara- 
carlier generation were not 
all protestants, but their disciples were 
zealously such. They taunted tho / ad- 
herents of tho old religion with ignorance ; 
and though by that might be meant ignor- 
ance of the Scriptures, it was by tbeir own 
acquaintance with languages that they ob- 
tained their superiority in this respect. 
And hero I may take notice, that we should 
be greatly deceived by acquiescing in tbo 
strange position of Yhrton, that the dis- 

1 Elyot boasts that this “contains a thousand 
! more Latin words than Were together in any 
one dictionary published in this realm at the 
timo when I first began to write this commen- 
tary. ,f Though far from being a good, or oven, 
according to modem notions, a' tolerable diction- 
ary, it must have been of some value at the time. 
It was afterwards much augmented by Cooper, 

2 Wood ascribes to one Tolley or Tolleius n 
sort of Greek grammar, Brogymnasmata Lingua? 
Graxw, dedicated to Edward VI. And Pits, in 
noticing also other works of the same kind, 
says of this : Habentur ^Ionachii in Bavaria in 
bibliotheca ducali. As no mention is made of 
such a work by Herbert or Dibdin, I lmd been 
inclined to think its existence apocryphal. It 
is certainly foreign. 
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solution of the monasteries in LVW awl 
the next two years gave a {Trent tcini*o- 
rary check to the general state of letters in 
England.* This writer, lion cur, i« incon- 
sistent with himself; for no one hml a 
greater contempt for the monastic studies, 
dialectics and theology. But, as a doriro 
to aggravate, in cury pojribb re* poet, the 
supposed mbchiefs of the dissolution of 
monasteries, is abundantly manifest in 
many writer* later than Warion, I idnll 
briefly observe, tint nun are deci i\ <vl* or 
decci\e others, by the cqaiwal of tin* 
word learning. If good h irning, /**vr 
litnxTj svluch for our pre*' nt purpo-o uu -m* 
a sound knowledge of OrLck and Latin, wa*» 
to be promoted, there was ro more nre*' 1 - 
sary step in doing so, than to put down 
bad learning, ^tliirh is vu»i<e than Ignor- 
ance, and which was the learning of the 
monks, so far as they had r.ny at all. 
What would Em^nra** Ime thought uf one 
who should in his illy* bate gravely in- 
timated, that the abolition of monastic 
foundations would retard the progrt u of 
literature? In wlnt prob-lani country 
was it accompanied with such a con«*- 
quoncc, and from whom, among the com- 
plaints sometimes made, do Wt» h*vr this 
cause assigned? I nm ri ady to admit, tint 
in the \iolent courts pursued by Hi my 
VOT. mauy schools a ttnehed to moinstcrKs 
were broken up, and I do not think it im- 
possible that the same occurred in otln r 
patts of Europe. It is also to be fully 
stated and kept in mind, that by the Et- 
formation the number of ecderivdic*, and 
consequently of those requiring wliat was 
deemed a literate education, was gnatly 
reduced. The English universities, as we 
arc well aware, do not contain by any 
means tho number of students tint fre- 
quented them in tho thirteenth century. 
Hut are wc therefore a less learned nation 
than our fathers of tho thirteenth century? 
Warton seems to lament, that “most of 
the youth of the kingdom betook them- 
selves to mechanical or other illiberal em- 
ployments, the profession of letters being 
now supposed to be without support or 
'Yard.'’ Doubtless many who would have 
learned the Latin nccidenco, and repeated 
tho breviary, became useful mechanics. 
But is this to be called, not rewarding the 
profession of letters? and are tho deadliest 
foes of the Greek and Roman muses to ho 
thus confounded with their worshippers? 
l Hist, of Enel. Poetry, ii£. 2GS. 


Tho Ion of a few reboots in the inoni*tf , ric r - 
was wi 11 comjwmwted by the foundation 
of otlu n* on a mure enligfib ned plan and 
with much Kttcr instructors, and after 
the Jvp-e of sionm 5 car*, the communica- 
tion of MiVtinthl learning came in the 
plvccof that tinctuTv of Xatin which tlie 
r* Urious ord* r* bad nipphod. Warton, h 
should r» inirkrd, has b* tn abb trmdbct 
the nanus of not more tb*vn four or fit rab- 
bet * and oi In rrtguhrs in the tiret’rf H»*my 
VIII., who cither *•-*•! rorre laming 
t h* s or 1 tkCunmitt*! it in oth#r*. 

XI, We may a*ri«£ o*ir r«fl©r]iis.»n of tK v 
p ncm! state of I* arntag In . _ _ . 

V. . . . £m44%i Vttur. 

Kurojx% by J<wd mg at Munc 

of the l*t*oVs which wrro then #h • m*d 

u«* fully ridtity arpriritinn, IV- 

•ides the If slum end gramnnticAl Irt-nti*** 

that Jme 1 *»n 1 Ttt« ntbutd* we Lave a vurh 

fli>i publi*! f *1 about 1 % but fr* |*i nt!$ 

reprinted, and in much the Of.irim 

of B&vtriu* Tetter. Of this Isx>h IVter 

I>an&. a :uu highly Cibhrvtul in his day 

for tradition, *pcnh« ns if it sure ati 

ah mdiut storcbou^ of JnowbJg#*, a Imlr- 

able for tho rinna^r of ix« * xf euthm, and 

ctwipv table to any work of anti jolty, In 

ppit«* of this prab'N it i* xv» t»’.ja lbsn a 

common plvce tuxdc from Latin authors 

and from tran«l.*iwa« of the Grv'h. and 

Could fb 'xv e n« regard * xc* p* in a half* 

informed p-nrraitOKu 

3J. A far Kttir t vide nee of leaning trae 
given by Conrad Gewici f 5 ^ 

. * CL=ra40Mi(tr 

man of produious t rudit'on, 
in a continuation of bis Bibliotheca Vnt- 
venalis (the tnrli^st general catalogue of 
l»ookft with an * <timato of their ltv'rii*), to 
whiclt ho gave th*' rather ambitious title of 
Fandcctco Vniv % rsalt v, if it v* re to hold 

the rame place in gtncral sebnre tint the 
Digest of Justinian do* 3 in civil hw. It 
i** a sort of index to nil literature, contain* 
ling references only, and therefore 
generally useful, though far moro barred 
and copious in instances, tlnn tho Oflicina 
of Rnv iritis. It comprehends, be rides fill 
ancient authors, the hchoolmcn and other 
writers of the middle ages. Tito references 
are sometimes very- short, and more like 
hints to one possessed of n largo librniy* 
than guides to the general student. In 
connection with the Bibliotheca Universalis, 
it forms a literary liistory or encyclopedia, 
of some value to those who are curious to- 
nseertnin the limits of knowledge in the- 
middle of the sixteenth century. 
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CHAPTER YL 

HISTORY OR THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE IN EUROPE TROJI 1320 TO 1330. 

Advance of the Reformation— Differences of Opinion— Erasmus— The Protestant 
Opinions spread farther— Their Prevalence in Halt/— Reaction of Church of 
Rome— Theological Writings— Luther— Spirit of the Reformation— Translations 
of Scripture. 


1, Tlio separation of part of Europo 
Progress ot the from tlio church. of Romo is 
Reformation, the great event that distin- 
guishes these thirty years. But ns it is 
not out object to traverse the "Wide field of 
civil or ecclesiastical history, it 'will stiffico 
to make a few observations rather in re- 
ference to the spirit of the times, than to ] 
the public occurrences that sprung from 
it. Tlio new doctrine began to he freely 
preached, and with immenso applause of 
the people, from the commencement of 
tliis period, or, more precisely, from the 
year 1522, in many parts of Germany and 
Switzerland ; the Duke of Deuxponts in 
that year, or, according to some author- 
ities, in 1523, having led the way in 
abolishing the ancient ceremonies, and his 
example having been successively followed 
in Saxony, Hesse, Brandenburg, Bruns- 
wick, many imperial cities, and the king- 
doms of Denmark and Sweden, by the 
disciples of Luther; while those who ad- 
hered to ^vinglo made similar changes in 
several cantons of Switzerland. 

2. The magistrates generally proceeded. 
Interference of especially at the outset, with 
civil power. as great caution and equity 
as wore practicable in so momentous a re- 
volution ; though perhaps they did not al- 
ways respect the laws of the empire. They 
commonly began by allowing freedom of 
preaching, and forbad that any t»ne should 
ho troubled about his religion. This, if 
steadily acted upon, repressed the tumul- 
tuous populace, who were eager for de- 
molishing images, the memorials of the 
old religion, as much as it did the episcopal 
courts, which, had they been strong enough, 
might havo molested those who so plainly 
came within their jurisdiction. The Be- 1 
formation depended chiefly on zealous and 
eloquent preachers; the moro eminent 
secular clergy, as well as many regulars, 
having espoused its principles. They en- 
countered no great difficulty in winning 
' over the multitude ; and when thus a de- 
cisive majority was obtained, commonly in 
tlirco or four years from the first intro- 
duction of free preaching, the government 
' found it time to establish, by a general 


edict, tho abolition of the mnss, and of 
such ceremonies ns thej' did not deem it 
expedient to retain. Tho conflict between 
the two parties in Germany seems to havo 
boon less arduous than, wo might expect. 

I It was usually accompanied by an expul- 
sion of tho religious of both sexes from 
their convents, a measure, especially as to 
women, unjust and harsh, 1 and sometimes 
by an alienation of ecclesiastical revenues 
to tho purposes of tho state, hut this was 
not universal in Gcimany, nor was it 
countenanced by Lutber. I cannot see 
any just reason to charge the Protestant 
princes of tho empire with haring been in- 
fluenced generally by such a motive. In 
Sweden, however, tho proceedings of Gus- 

l Bilibald pirchhelroer wrote to Mclanchthon 
complaining that neon vent o! nuns at Nurem- 
berg, among whom vein two of his sisters, had 
been molested and insulted because they uould 
not accept confessors appointed by tho senate. 
Bei co deducts esfc ut quicunquo miserandas 
Ulas ofTendcre ct inccsscro audot, obsequium 
Deo so prrestitisse arbitretur. Idque non solum 
a viris agitur, aed et a mufieribus ; ot illls mul- 
feribus, quarara liberis omnem exbibuere car- 
itatem. Non solum enim vlns, qui alios docere 
contendunt, so ipso3 vero minimo omendant, 
uros nostra reforta cst, sed ct snuUcribn? curi- 
osis, garrulis ct otiosls, quro omnia potius quam 
domum propriam gubernaro satagunt. Plrck- 
heimer Opera, Frankf. 1610, p, 375. Ho was a 
moderate man, concurring with tho Lutherans 
in most of their doctrine, but against tho viola- 
tion of monastic vows. Several letters passed 
between him and Erasmus/ The latter, though 
he could not approve tho hard usage of women, 
hated the monks so much, that he does not 
greatly disapprove what was done towards 
them. In Germanic multa virginum ac mona- 
chorum monasteria cmdoliter diropta sunt. 
Quidam magistrate agunt moderatius. Ljecer- 
unt cos duntaxat, qui UUc non essent profess!, 
et vctucrunt noviUos recipi; ademcrunt fills 
curam virginum, et jus alibi conclonandi quam 
in suls monosterils. Brevlter, absque magis. 
tratus permissu nihil licet ifiis agero. Yidentur 
hue spcctaro, ut ox monastetfls f aclant parochias. 
Eristimant enim hos conjuratos phalangas et 
tot ptivilegfis armatos dlutlus feirl non posse. 
(Basil. Aug. 1525.) Epist* ncccliv. Multls in 
locis dur& tractatl sunt monachi; vernm pler- 
ique cum sint intolerabiles, alia tamen ratione 
corrigi non i>ossunt. Epist. Dcelvii. 
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tavus Vnsn, who confiscated nil vedenins- 
iical estates, subject only towlmt he might 
deem a sufficient maintenance for the pos- 
sessors, have very much the appearance of 
arbitrary spoliation. 1 

3. But wliilo thrso great innovations 
Excitement of were brought in by tho civil 
ttvoitiUo'vury ]K>wer, and poinelimes with 

too despotio a contempt of 
legal rights, tho mere breaking up of old 
settlements lmd 10 disturbed the ini ml* of 
the people, that they became inclincil to 
further nets of destruction, mid more 
sweeping theories of revolution. Jt is one 
of tho fallacious liova of the Information, 
to which we have adverted in a former 
pi go, to fancy that it sprung from any 
notions of political liberty, in such a sen** 
as we attach to the wonl. But, tnvmuch 
as it took away a great deal of comiw- 
jurisdiction exercised by the bishops, with- 
out substituting much in it* place, it did 
unquestionably rvlax tho l*>mfo of laws 
not always unncccs^an* ; and inn ‘•much a* 
tho multi t udo were in many part* iustru- 
rncntnlin destroying by force the exterior 
symbols of the Bom an worship, it taught 
them a habit of knowing and tiying the 
efficacy of that popular argument, lienee 
tho insurrection of tho German peasants in 
152o mny, in a certain degree, be ascribed 
to the influence of tho new doctrine; and, 
in fact, ono of their demands was tho is- 
tabliriuncnt of tho Gospel. But ns the 
i cal cause of that rebellion wan tho op- 
pressive yoke of their lords, which, in 
several instances heforo tho Reformation 
was thought of, had led to Minifor efforts 
at relief, we should not lay too much stress 
on this additional incitement. s 

4. A more immediate effect of over- 

onmth or throw »ng tho ancient system 

fanaticism. ^ yfn% the g^vtli 0 f 

cism, to which, in its worst shape, the 
.antinomian extravagances of Luther yielded 
too gieat encouragement. But ho was the 
first to repress tho pretences of the 
Anabaptists ; a and when ho saw the 
J Gertie? Iflst. Evangel. Deform, Sccken- 
dorf, et alii supra norainatl. The best account 
1 have seen of the Deformation in Denmark 
and Sweden is in tho third %olumc of Gerties t> 
270, &c. 1 4 * 

3 Seefcendorf. 

3 Id. Mclanchthon was a little slivered by 
the first Anabaptists, who appeared during tho 
concealment of Luther in tho castlo of 
Wart burg, Magnis ralionlbus, ho says, adducor 
certe ut contcmnere cos nolim, nam esse in fh 
upiritus quosdam mult Is argument Is nnparet. 
aed do quibus judlcare prmter Martlnum nemo 
lacile possit. As to infant baptism, ho seemed 
to think it a dffllculfc question. But tho Elector 


dinger of K*nml licuiiiou-WM which lo 
had unwarily proupdvd. he listened to the 
triw counsels of Mcbinchthon, n»d per- 
milted hU curly doctrine upon jiistlfication 
to !*• far modified, or mitfgattd in 
cxprc*>Ion, that it to give apparent 

count* ninto to immorality; though his 
difference with flu 1 * rhtitrh of Rnsn»», c? t>* 
the viry quitting from which hi* Lid 
!*tnrtcd, thus Lv^rn*- of fo-.s practical 
importance, and h -i f.* legible torrdinary 
minds than hfi’ir. * Wi in hi* own 
writings v.n may find to tho fori ascii 
hn.ru v;»- t % \ to Hi- of rin in 

thi» jtiriifud min, who wn* to judg#* aohly 
by cm internal a* ranee r * to tl* j continu- 
ance of hi* utm jtotiFi.fttlom as would 
now 1 h* usmvrnlly comb mm d in aIJ «ror 
churdiM, and is hardly to !«• hi, ml frost 
the* lip* i f the raciest rnUittri.?**. 

o. It i% \u 11 known that ZwSnglius its* 
connect* 1 with Luther in ptrerrawitf 
throwing off hi* allegiance 
to Bo:m% took in rvuml 
ri*p«rtsr*ithrr «liffcr* nt thfoV»gtwl 
©fornvd tk-.t they j-vr.ri fnr |*«Trilcs alrrady, 
audit wvuld 1»? unwjv to mnri a re» pvfok 
Luther, wfon Pit car,;? Jxric, tv'rtlcd tie 
P of <*,•) Ar.iM))Cdt at c T re. 

1 two 7 ' "mill > pi.t*rrr* In NsrVeaflcrb 

flirt Ik p. f»\ and \k 10 \ Tk* r ro pT w hU mi? 
fo* calhil the itllnodla of iitl; fo'L'WUlen 
tvas In !5J7« wkrn MdsrehtI " v n tirrw pi» 
inriniriloat for Ik* thtatfon of , c \tnn 
churdiet. T.utht*r rsira«* Into this; but Upav 
ducM that jtriousy of Mriwldhou emo*>c3h^ 
riffM dlwlplci, rmh m Am^lorf and dmius 
which Jed to U «• nnlcsUtton of Ur latter 
yciw. In i: 17, Mvfonriithon writ*** to a ron** 
•poadrht:tv*hmrqu>ria:n n\I»uthotrid'*d!rcre, 
tIc7frj»nIe‘tInatIoue,dea^m*a iofuritriI?,de nc- 
| cc*dlsk otxrdfrntfA' i.oUr>, tie p^ccato taortiU. 
Pe ids omnibus rrio re Ip* a Lutforum sentlro 
! cvlcm,*cdtrunidttlqu vdamcju* 9 *>oprr»:terrp<s 
! dicta, cum non i Meant quo ;>crtlnca it, nlrnium 
amant, Lpiri. r 4t \ (ctUt 1M7.) 

X am not convinced that this apology for 
Luther Is euRIcient. lVords are of conre to bn 
explained, when ambiguous, by the nmtest r r *d 
scope of the arcimicnt. )>ut when etnftlc 
detached rjiborfon*, or crcmcxwnpletc *frntfrces 
In a paragraph, P'ar one obvious I do pot 
sco tliat we can hold the writer absolved from 
tho Imputation of that mtanlm:, l^cvu^c ta* 
may somewhero else Iiavo u*cd a lnngua "0 
inconsistent with it. If tho Colioqufe Measrib 
are to bo fully relied iqwm, Luther conOnned 
to talk In tho same antinomian strain as before, 
though ho grew* sometimes more cautious in 
writing. Sco chap, xlh of tliat work; and 
compare with the passages quoted by Milner, 
v. C17, from tho second edition (In I53C*) of Ids 
Commentary on tho Galatians. It would be 
well to know if these occur In that of IMP. But 
Luther had not gone greater length* than 
Mclanclithon himself. 
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but especially in tlio article of tlie real pre- 
Bence, asserted by tlio Germans as vigor- 
ously as in the Church of Home, though 
with a modification sufficient, in the spirit 
of uncompromising orthodoxy, to separate 
them entirely from her communion, but 
altogether denied by the Swiss and Bel- 
gian reformers. The attempts made to 
disguise this division of opinion, and to 
produce a nominal unanimity by atnbigu- 
. ous and incoherent jargon, bolong to eccle- 
siastical history, of which they form a 
tedious and not very profitable portion. 

C, The Lutheran princes, who the year 

Confession of before had acquired the 

Angstwg. name of Protestants, by 
tbeir protest against the resolutions of the 
majority in the diet of Spire, presented in 
1530 to thathcld at Augsburg the celebrated 
confession, which embodies their religious 
creed. It has been said tliat there are 
material changes in subsequent editions, 
but this is denied by the Lutherans. Their 
denial can only be as to the materiality, 
for the fact is clear. 1 * 

7. Meantime, it was not all the former 
Conductor Eras- opponents of abuses in the 
nna ’ church who now served un- 
der the banner of either Luther or Zwinglc. 
Some few, lilce Sir Thomas More, went 
violently back to the extreme of maintain- 
ing the whole fabric of superstition; a 
greater number, without abandoning their I 
own private sentiments, shrunk, for various 
reasons, from an avowed separation from 
the church. Such wo may reckon Faber 
Stapulensis, the most learned Frenchman 
of that age after Budreus ; such perhaps 
was Budaius himself and such were Bi- 
libaldus Pirckheimer, 3 Petrus Mosollanus, 
Beatus Rhenanus, and T7impfeling, all 
men of just renown in their time. Such, 
above all, was Erasmus himself, the pre- 
cursor of holder prophets than himself, 


1 Bossuet, Variations ties Eglises Proteatai 
vol. I. Seckondorf, p. 170. Clement, 151 
t aequo Curieusc, vol. ii. In tbo ediiioz 
1531 wc read: Do ccena Domini docent, c 
corpus ot sanguis Christ! vero adsinfc, et di 
buantur vescentibus in ccena Domini, ct 
probant secus docentea. In those of 15i< 
runs thus : De cosna Domini docent, quod 
pane et vino vero exhlbeantur corpus et san 
Clirlsti vescontibus in coena Domini. 

sBuCreus was suspected of Protestant 
and disapproved many things in Us own chu 
but the passages quoted from him by (Jerth 
18(5, prove that ho did not mean to take the 1 

3 Gcrdes, vol. J. § 60-83. 17© have seen a! 
the moderation of Pirckheimer in some reap, 
1 am not sure, however, that he did not cor 
“Wdth the Reformation after It -was establi- 
at Nuremberg. 


who, in all Iris later years, stood in a very 
unenviable state, oxposed to the shafts of 
two parties who forgave no man that 
moderation which was a reproach to them- 
selves. At the beginning of this period, 
ho had certainly an esteem for Melnncli- 
thon, GScolampadius, and other reformers ; 
and though already shocked by tlio violence 
of Luther, which ho expected to ruin the 
cause altogether, had not begun to speak 
of him with disapprobation, 1 In several 
points of opinion, ho professed to coincide 
with the German reformers ; but his own* 
temper was not decisive ; ho was capable 
of viewing a subject in various lights ; his 
learning, as well as natural disposition, 
kept him irresolute ; and it might not bo 
easy to determine accurately the tenets of 
so voluminous a theologian. One thing 
was manifest, that he had greatly contri- 
buted to the success of tho Reformation. 
It was said, that Erasmus had laid the egg, 

| and Luther had hatched it. Erasmus 
afterwards, when moro alienated from the 
i new party, observed, that be had laid a 
hen’s egg, but Luther lmd hatched a 
crow’s. 3 Whatever was the bird, it pecked 
| fitill at the church. In 1522, came out the 
i Colloquies of Erasmus, a book even now 
much read, and deserving to be so. It 
was professedly designed for the instruc- 
tion and amusement of youth; hut both 
arc conveyed at tho expense of the preva- 
lent usages in religion. Tho monkish 
party could not bo blind to its effect. The 
faculty of theology at Baris, in 152G, led 
by ono Bcda, a most bigoted enemy of 
Erasmus, censured tlio Colloquies for slight- 
ing the fasts of the church, virginity, 
monkery, pilgrimages, and other estab- 
lished parts of the zeligious system. They 
incurred of course the displeasure of Rome, 
and have several times been foibidden to • 

1 Mai© metuo misero Lutkero ; sic undique 
fcrvdt conjuratio; sic undique irritantur in 
Ulum priucipes, ac prrecipui Leo pontifex. 
otfnam Lutherus meum secutuq consilium, ab * 
odiosls illis ac seditiosis abstmuisset. Plus erat 
jxuctus et minus in\idiro/ Parum esset unum 
bomtaem perire ; si res base illis succedlt, nemo 
ieret illoruxn insolentlam. Non conqulescent 
donee linguas ac bonos literas omnes subverte- 
rint. Eplst, nxxvlll Sept 1520. 

LutheTus, quod negaxi non potest, optimam 
fabulam susceperat, et Cluisti pen© aboliti ne- 
gotium s\immo cum oxbis applausu cecperat 
agore. Sed utlnam rem tantam gravionbus ac 
sedatioribus ogisset conslUis, majoreque cum 
animi calamiquo moderatione; atquo utinnm' 
in scripts illius non cssent tam muttabona, aut 
flna bona non vitiasset malis baud ferendis.. 
Epist. dcxxxv. 3d Sept. 1521. 

2 Epht, neexix. Dec. 1524. 
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ifae read in schools. Erasmus pretended 
-that in his Ix0uo</myia lie only turned 
into ridicule the abuse of fasting, and not 
the ordinances of the church. It 'would be 
difficult, however, to find out this distinc- 
tion in the dialogue, or, indeed, anything 
favourable to the ecclesiastical cause in tho 
whole book of Colloquies. ' The clergy are 
.everywhere represented as idle and cor- 
rupt. ISo one who desired to render esta- 
blished institutions odious could set about 
it in a shorter or surer way ; and it would 
be strange if Erasmus had not done the 
church more harm by such publications 
than he could compensate by a few sneers 
.at the reformers in lus private letters. In 
tho single year 1527, Colinrous printed 
24,000 copies of the Colloquies, all of which 
were sold. 

8. But about the time of this very pub- 
lication wo find Erasmus 
Estimate ont “by degrees more 

averse to tbe radical innovations of Luther. 
He has been severely blamed for this by 
most Protestants ; and doubtless, so far as 
an undue apprehension of giving offence to 
the powerful, or losing his pensions from 
the emperor and king of England might 
influence him, no one can undertake his 
defence. But it is to be remembered, that 
he did not by any means espouse all tho 
opinions either of Luther or Ewinglo ; that 
he was disgusted at the virulent language 
too common among the reformers, and at 
the outrages committed by the populace ; 
that he anticipated great evils from tho 
presumptuousness of ignorant men in judg- 
ing for themselves in religion; that he 
probably was sincere in what he always 
maintained as to tho necessity of preserv- 
ing the communion of the Catholic church, ] 
which he thought consistent with much j 
latitude of private faith ; and that, if ho 
had gone among the reformers, he must 
either have concealed his real opinions 
more than he had hitherto done, or lived, 
as Melanchthon did afterwards, the victim, 
of calumny and oppression. Ho had also 
to allege, that the fruits of the Eeforma- 
tion had by no means shown themselves in 
■a more virtuous conduct; and that many 
heated enthusiasts were depreciating both 
all profane studies, and all assistance of 
learning in theology.! 

i The letters of Erasmus, written under the 
spur of immediate feelings, are aperpetual com- 
mentary on the mischiefs with which the Be- 
formation, in his opinion, was accompanied. 
Civitates aliquot Germani©impJentnremm*bas, 
desertoribus monasteriornm, sacerdofclbns con* 
jugatls, plerisque famelicis ac nudis, Nec alfud 
■ quam saltatur, editor, bibitnr ac subatur; nec 


9. In 1524, Erasmus, at tho instigation . 
of those who were resolved Bis controrewr 
to dislodge him from a neu- wlth ** uUltr ' 
tral station his timidity rather affected, 
published his diatribe, De Libero Arbitrio, 
selecting a topic upon which Luther, in the 

docent nec discunt; nulla vitro sobrietas, nulla 
sinceritas. TJblcunque sunt, ibl Jacent omnes 
homo disciplines cum pi ctate (15 27) Eptst. ncccctl. 
Satis jam diu midirimus, Evangelium, Evan- 
gelii sun, Erangellum; mores Evangelico? de- 
slderattms. Epist. Bccccxlvi. Duo tan turn quro- 
runt, censmn et uxorem. Cetera prrostat fills 
Evangcllum, hoc cst, potestatem vivendi ut 
voluht. Epist. srrf. Talcs vSdl mores (Basflero) 
ut etiamsl minus dlsplicuissent dogmata, non 
placulssct tamcn cum hujusmodi [sic] foedus 
In ire. Eptst. MlxvJ. Both these last arc ad- 
dressed to rirckhcimer, who was rather more a 
protestant than Erasmus ; so that there is no 
fair suspicion of temporising. The reader map 
also look at tho 78Sth ami 793d Epistle, on the 
wild doctrines of tho Anabaptists and other 
reformers, and at tho 731st, on the effects of 
FareVs first preaching at Basle in 1525. See 
also Bayle, Farel, noto B. 

It fa become very much tho practice with our 
English writers to censure Erasmus for his con- 
duct at this time. Milner rarely does justice to 
any one who did not servilely follow Luther. 
And Dr. Cox, in his life of Melanchthon, p, 35, 
speaks of a third party, 11 at the head of which 
the learned, witty, vacillating, avaricious, and 
artful Erasmus is unquestionably to bo placed” 

I do not deny his claim to this place ; but *hy 
the last three epithets ? Can Erasmus be shown 
to have vacillated in his tenets? If ho had done 
so, it might be no great reproach ; but his re- 
ligious creed was nearly that of the moderate 
members of tho church of Borne, nor have I 
observed any proof of a change in it. But 
vacillation may be Imputed to his conduct I 
hardly think this word is applicable ; though 
he acted from particular Impulses, which might 
make him scorn a little inconsistent in spirit ; 
and certainly wrote letters not always in the 
same tone, according to his own temper at the 
moment, or that of his correspondent. Nor was 
he avaricious ; at least I know no proof of It; 
and as to the epithet artful, it ill applies to a 
man who was perpetually involving himself by 
an unguarded and imprudent behaviour. Dr. 
Cox proceeds to charge Erasmus with seeking a 
cardinal's hat. But of this there is neither proof 
nor probability ; he always declared his reluct- 
ance to accept that honour, and 1 cannot think 
that in any part of his life he went the right 
way to obtain it. 

Those who arraign Erasmus so severely (and 
X am not undertaking the defence of every pas- 
sage in his voluminous Epistles), must proceed 
either on the assumption that no man of his 
learning and ability could' honestly Temain in 
the communion of the church of Borne, which 
is the height of bigotry and ignorance; or that, 
according to his own religious opinions, it was 
impossible for him to do so. This Is somewhat 
more tenable, Inasmuch as it can only be an- 
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-opmiou of most reasonable men, was very 
‘OpQn to attack. Luther answered in a 
treatise, Do Servo Arbitrio, flinching not, 
as suited Ms character, fiom any tenet 
because it seemed paradoxical, or revolting 
to general prejudice. The controversy 
onded with a reply of Erasmus, entitled 
Byperaspistcs. 1 It is not to ho under- 


swered by a good deal of attention to his writ- 
ings. But Cram various passages 3n them, it 
may be inferred, that, though his mind was not 
made up on several points, and perhaps for that 
‘reason, he thought it right to follow, in assent 
as well as conformity, the catholic tradition of 
the church, and above oil, not to separate from 
her communion. The reader may consult, for 
Erasmus's opinions on some chief points of con- 
troversy, his Epistles, Dcccxxiii., pcccdxcvii. 
‘(which Jortin has a little misunderstood), 
mxxxv., jtliii , nrxciih And see Jortin’s own 
fair statement of the case, i. 274. 

Mclanchthon had doubtless a sweeter temper 
and a larger measure of human charities than 
Erasmus, nor would I wish to vindicate one 
great man at tho expense of another. Bat I 
cannot refrain from saying, that no passage in 
tho letters of Erasmus is read with so much pain 
as that in which Mdancbthon, after Luther's 
death, and writing to one not very friendly, says 
< of his connection with the founder of the Be- 
formation, Tull servitutem prenc deform era, &c. 
Eplst. Mclanchthon, p. 21 (edit. 1C47). But the 
characters of literary men are cruelly tried by 
their correspondence, especially in an age when 
more conventional dissimulation was authorised 
by usage than at present 

1 Seckcndorf tools, hold of a few words in a 
letter of Erasmus, to insinuate that ho had 
taken a side against his conscience in writing 
his treatise, Bo Idbero Arbitrio, Jortin, acute 
as he whs, seems to have understood the passage 
the same way, and endeavours to explain a way 
the sense, as if he meant only that he lmd under- 
taken the task unwillingly, Milner of course 
repeats the imputation; though it must be 
owned that, perceiving tho absurdity of making 
Erasmus deny what in all his writings appears 
to have been bis real opinion, ho adopts JotUn's 
solution. I am persuaded that they are all 
mistaken, and that Erasmus was no more re- 
ferring to his treatise against Luther, than to 
the Troian war. The words occur in an answer 
to a letter of Yives, written from London 
wherein he had blamed some passages jo the 
Colloquies on the usual greunds of their free- 
dom as to ecclesiastical practices. Erasmus, 
rather piqued at this, after replying to the ob- 
servations, Insinuates to Yives, that the latter 
had not written of his own free will, but at the 
instigation of some superior. Yeram ufc in- 
gcnu6 dicam, perdidimus libernm orbitrima' 
HUc mild allud dictabat animus, tOiud scribebat 
'calamus By a figure of speech far from un- 
usual, he delicately suggests his own suspicion 
-as Yives's apology. And the next letter of 
Vives leaves no room for doubt: Liberum ar- 
bitrium non perdidimus, quod tu asserueris — 
•words, that could have no possible memhjg 


| stood, fiom the titles of these tracts, that 
tho question of free mil was discussed 
between Luther and Erasmus in a philo- 
sophical sense ; though Mclanchthon, in 
his Loci Communes, like the modem 
Calvinists, had combined tho theological 
position of tho spiritual inability of man 
with tho metaphysical tenet of general 
necessity. Luther on most occasions, 
though not uniformly, acknowledged the 
freedom of tho will as to indifferent actions, 
and also as to what they called tho works 
| of tho law. But he maintained that, even 
when regenerated and sanctified by faith 
and tho Spirit, man had no spiritual free 
["ill; and as before that time ho could do 
no good, so after it, lie had no power to do 
I ill ; nor, indeed, could he, in a strict sense, 

I do either good or ill, God always working 
in him, so that nil his acta were properly 
the acts of God, though, man’s will being 
of course the proximate cause, they might, 
in a secondary sense, bo- ascribed to bim. 
It was this that Erasmus denied, in con- 
formity with the doctrine afterwards held 
by tho council of Trent, by tho church of 
England, and, if wo may depend on tho 
statements of writers of authority, by 
Mclanchthon and most of tho later Lu- 
therans. EVom the time of this controversy 
Luther seems to have always spoken of Eras- 
mus with extreme ill-will ; aud if the other 
was a little more measured in his expres- 
sions, he fell not a jot behind in dislike. 1 

10. Tho epistles of Erasmus, wMch oc- 
cupy two folio volumes in the best edi- 
tion of his works, are a vast treasure for 


upon me uypotnesis of Seckcndorf. There is 
nothing in the context that can justify it; and 
it is equally difficult to maintain the Interpreta- 
tion Jortin gives of the phrase, allud dictabat 
animus, aliud scribebat calamus, which can 
mean nothing but that he wrote what he dH 
not think. The letters are Dcccrrix. nccclnl 
Dccclxxri. in Erasmus's Epistles ; or the 
may turn to Jortin, i. 413. 

i Many of Luther's strokes at Erasure vssg? 
In the Colloqula Mensalia, which I qpxzZsavL. 
the translatloa. “Erasmus can 
cavil and flout, he cannot confute.** **t ♦*«•*** 

Wi! n “ s " wmand testament, that 
toath Erasmus, that viper” ch. i&i 
caned Erasmus an epicure an dung^ev^ ^ 
for thinking that if God detded^iV w 

1U tnth the good, or wirtS-vi;!' - 

(diatnfcc De zUkto i^jafr 

nemlnem vimlenlfca - » — 

edltum Ubmra ^ *** 

■Ut irri 64 -.Sa&aB. 

tss^Ttf*" 'f s > ".VJ f sue tea cr^ 

l^seasgam. 
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tUo ecclesiastical and literary history of 
Character of bis times. Morbof advises 
Ms epistles, the student to common- 
them ; a task 'which, even in his age, 
•would have spared leisure to perform, 
•which, the good index of the Leyden 
iHon renders less important. Pew men 
on so long and extensive a corre- 
spondence without affording some vulner- 
able points to the criticism of posterity. 
The failings of Erasmus have been already 
adverted to ; it is from his own letters that 
we derive our chief knowledge of them. 
An extreme sensibility to blame in his own 
person, with little regard to that of others ; 
a genuine warmth of friendship towards 
some, but an artificial pretence of it too ! 
frequently assumed ; an inconsistency of 
profession both as to persons and opinions, 
partly arising from the different character 
of his coi respondents, but in a great degree 
fiom the varying impulses of his ardent 
mind, tend to abate that respect which the 
name of Erasmus at first excites, and 
which, on a candid estimate of his whole 
life, and the tenor even of this corre- 
spondence, it ought to retain. He was the 
first conspicuous enemy of ignorance and 
superstition, the first restoier of Christian 
morality on a scriptural foundation, and, 
notwithstanding the ridiculous assertion of 
some moderns that he wanted theological 
learning, the fust who possessed it in its 
proper sense, and applied it to itspr oper end. 
11. In every succeeding year the letters 


Hia alienation of Erasmus betray increasing 

from the re- animosity against the refor 
formers Increase* ^ f ? 

mers. He had long been oi 

good terms with Swingle and CEcolampa 
dins, but became so estranged by tliesi 
party differences, that ho speaks of thei 
death -with a sort of triumph,! He stil 


! Bene habet, quod duo Coiyphsd perieriat, 
Zuinglius in ncie, (Ecolampadius panlo post 
febri et opostemate. Quod si illis favisset 
cvvaMop, actum fuissetde nobis. Epist. mccv 
It is of course to bo regretted, that Erasmus 
allowed this passage to escape him, even in a 
letter. AVitb (Ecolampadius ho had long carried 
on a correspondence. In somebook the latierhad 
Mid, Magnus Erasmus noster. I his was at a rime 
when much suspicionwas en tertoined of Erasmus, 
who writes rather nmusingly, in Feb. 1525, to 
complain, telling (Ecolampadius that it was best 
neither to be praised nor blamed by his party • 
but if they must speak of him, he would prefer 
their censure to being styled «osf«r. Epist. 
ncc'crriil. Milner quotes this, leaving poor Eras 
tons to his reader’s indignation for what he 
would insinuate to bo a piece of tbo greatest 
baseness. But In good truth, what right had 
(Ecolampadius to use the word no^r, if it could 
be Interpreted as claiming Erasmus to his own 


however kept up some intercourse with. 
Melanchthon. The latter years of Eras- 
mus could not have been happy; be lived 
in a perpetual irritation from the attacks 
of adversaries on every side ; his avowed 
dislike of the reformers by no means as- 
suaging the virulence of his original foes in 
the church, or removing the suspicion of 
lukewarmness in the orthodox cause. Part 
of this should fairly be ascribed to the 3 eal 
independence of bis mind in tbe forma- 
tion of his opinions, though not always in 
their expi ession, and tothoirincompatibility 
with the extreme doctrines of either side. 
But an habitual indiscretion, the besetting 
sin. of literary men, who seldom restiain 
their wit, rendered this hostility far more 
general than it need have been, and, accom- 
panied as it was with a real timidity of 
character, exposed him to the charge of 
insincerity, which be could better palliate 
by the example of others than deny to have 
some foundation. Eiasmus died in 1536, 
having returned to Basle, which, on pre- 
tcnco of the alterations in religion, lie had 
quitted for Friburg in Brisgau a few years 
before. Ho differences of opinion had 
abated the pride of the citizens of Basle in 
their illustrious visitor. Erasmus lies in- 
terred in tlieir cathedral, the earliest, ex- 
cept (Ecolampadius, in the long list of the 
literary dead, which has rendered that 
cemetery conspicuous in Europe. 

12. The most striking effect of the first 
preaching of theBef ormation wns that it ap- 
pealed to the ignorant; and Appeal of tie 
though political liberty, in reformers to tae 
the sense we use the word, *8“®*"®* 
cannot bo reckoned the aim of those who« 

1 introduced it, yet there predominated that 
revoluntionaiy spirit which loves to witness* 

! destruction for its own sake, and that in- 
toxicated self-confidence which renders folly 
mischievous. Women took an active part 
in religious dispute ; and though in many 
respects the Homan catholic religion is very 
congenial to the female sex, wo cannot be 
surprised that many ladies might be good 
protestants against the right of any to judge 
better than themselves. The translation of 
the How Testament by Luther in 1522, and 
of the Old a few years later, gave weapons 

side ? He was not theirs as (Ecolampadius well 
knew, in exterior profession nor theirs in the 
course they had seen fit to pursue. 

It is }ust towards Erasmus to mention, that ho 
never dissembled his affection for Lewis Ber<juin r 
the firs!: martyr to Protestantism in France, who 
was burned in 1628, even in tho time of his dan- 
ger. Epist. ncccclxxvL Erasmus had no more * 
Inveterate enemies than in tho university of 
Paris. 
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to nil disputants; it was common to hold 
conferences before tlio burgomasters of 
German and Swiss towns, who sofctled the 
points in controversy, one way ox other, per* 
haps as well as the learned would have done. 

13. We cannot give any attention to the 
SutOtai of 11VQ30 story of tlio Reformation, 
times with tho without being struck by the 
present. extraordinary analogy it 
bears to that of the last fifty years. He 
who would study the spirit of this mighty 
age may see it reflected as in a mirror from 
the days of Luther and Erasmus. Sian, 
who, speaking of him collectively, has never 
icasoncd for himself, is the puppot of im- 
pulses and prejudices, be they for good or 
for evil. These are, in tho usual course of 
things, traditional notions and sentiments, 
strengthened by repetition, and running 
into habitual trains of thought. Nothing 
is more difficult, in general, than to make 
a nation perceive anything as truo, or seek 
its own interest in any manner, but as 'its 
foicfathcrs have opined or acted. Change 
in these respects has been, even iu Europe, 
where there is most of flexibility, very 
gradual ; the work, not of argument or in- 
rttruction, but of exterior circumstances 
slowly operating through a long lapse of ! 
rime There have been, however, some re- 1 
markable exceptions to tliis law of uni- 
formity, or, if I may use the term, of j 
secular variation. Tho inti eduction of 
Christianity seems to have produced a very 1 
rapid subversion of ancient prejudices, a very * 
conspicuous alteration of the whole chauncl 
through which moral sentiments flow, in 
nations that have at once received it. 
This has also not unfrequently Jiappened 
through tho influence of Mohammedism in 
the East, Next to these great revolutions 
in extent and degree, stand tho two periods 
we have hcgiin by compating ; that of the 
Reformation in tho sixteenth century, and 
that of political innovation wherein wo have 
long lived. In each, the ciiaracteristie 
features are a contempt for antiquity, a 
shifting of prejudices, an inward sense of 
self-esteem leading to an assertion of pri- 
vato judgment in tho most uninformed, a 
sanguine confidence in tho amelioration of 

human affairs, a fixing of tho heart on great 
ends with a comparative disregard of all 
things intermediate. In each there has 
been so much of alloy in the motives, and 
still more, so much of danger and suffering 
in the means, that tho cautious and mo- 
derate Lave shrunk back, and sometimes 
ictraccd their own steps, rather than en- 
counter evils which at a distance they had 
not seen in their full magnitude. Hence 


we may pronounco with certainty what 
Luther, Hutten, Carlostadt, what again 
l More, Erasmus, Melanchthon, Gassander, 
would have been in the nineteenth century, 
and what our own contemporaries would 
have been in their times. But wo are too 
apt to judge others, not as tho individual- 
ities of peisonal character and the varying 
aspects of circumstances rendered them, 
and would hare rendered us, but according 
to our opinion of the consequences, which, 
even if estimated by us rightly, were such as 
they could not determinately have foreseen, 
i 14. In 1531, Zwinglo lost his life on the 
field of battle. It was the 
custom of the Swiss that C * 1 ™* 
their pastors should attend the citizens in 
war to exhort the combatants, and console 
tho dying. But the reformers soon ac- 
quired a new chief in a young man superior 
in learning and probably in genius, John 
Calvin, a native of Noyon 
m Picardy. His Institu- Hl5lnstitutc3 ' 
tions, published in 153G, became the text- 
book of a powerful body, who deviated in 
some few points from the Helvetic school 
of Zwinglc. They are dedicated to Francis 
I., in language, good, though not perhaps 
as choice as would have been written iu 
Italy, temperate, judicious, and likely to 
prevail upon the general reader, if not 
upon the king. This treatise was the 
most systematic -and extensive defence and 
exposition of the protestant doctrine which 
had appeared, "Without the over-strained 
phrases and wilful paradoxes of Luther’s 
earlier writings, the Institutes of Calvin 
seem to contain most of his predecessor’s 
theological doctrine, except as to the cor- 
poral presence. He adopted a middle* 
course as to this, and endeavoured to dis- 
tinpish himself from the Helvetic divines. 
Ifc is well known that he brought forward 
tbe predesfinarian tenets of Augustin more 
fully than Luther, who seems however to 
have maintained them with equal con- 
fidence. They appeared to Calvin, as 
doubtless they are, clearly deducible from 
their common doctrine as to the sinfulness 
of all natural actions, and the arbitrary ir- 
resistible conversion of the passive rou! by 
the power of God. The city of Genera, 
throwing off subjection to its bishop, and. 
embracing the reformed religion in 153G, 
invited Calvin to an asylum, where he 
soon became the guide and legislator, 
though never the ostensible magistrate, of 
tho new republic. 

33. Tho Helvetian reformers at .Zurich 
and Bern were now more and more sepa- 
rated from the Lutherans; and in spite 

M 
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of frequent endeavours to reconcile their 
increased dif- differences, each party, but 
lerences among especially the latter, became 
reformer* as exclusive and nearly as 
intolerant as the church which they had 
quitted. Among the Lutherans them- 
selves, those who rigidly adhered to the 
spirit of their founder’s doctrine, grew 
estranged, not externally, but in language 
and affection, from the followers of Me- 
lanchthon. 1 Luther himself, who never 
l Amsdorflus Luthero scripsit, vlperam eum 
in sinu alere, me signifleans, omitto alia mul- 
ta. Lpist. Melanchthon, p, 450 (edit. 1647) 
Luther's temper seems to have grown more im- 
practicable as he advanced in life. Melanch- 
tlion threatened to leave him. Amsdorf and 
that class of men flattered his pride. See the 
following letters. In one, written about 1549, 
lie says : Tuti etiam antea semtutem paene de- 
formem, cum ssope Lutherus magis sum natures, 
in qua c piXoveiKia erav baud exigua, quam vel 
personas sum, vel utilltati communi serviret, p. 
21. Tills letter is too apologetical and tempor- 
ising. Nec movi has controversies quae dlstrax- 
■erunt rempubllcam; sed incidi in motes, quia 
cum et m ultra essent efc in explicate, quodam 
simplicl studio qurarendra veritatls, prrasertim 
c\im multi docti et sapientes initio applauder- 
ent, considerare eas coepi. Et quamquam 
materias quosdam horridiores autor initio mis- 
cuerafc, tamen alia vera et necessaria non putavi 
rejicienda esse. Hiec ctun excerpta amplecterer, 
paulatim allquas absurdas oplniones vel sustuli 
vel lenii. Melanchthon should have remem- 
bered, that no one had laid down these opinions 
with more unreserve, or in a more “horrid” 
way of disputation than himself in the first 
edition of his Loci Communes. In these ana 
other passages, he endeavours to strike at 
Luther for faults which were equally Ills own, 
though doubtless not so long persisted in. * 
Melanchthon, in the first edition of the Loci 
Communes, which will scarcely be found except 
in Von der Hardt, sums up the free-will question 
thus : 


Si nd prsedestinatloncm referas human 
voluntatem, nec in extends, ncc in inter 
operibus ulla est libertas, sed eveniunt om 
juxta destination cm divinam. 

Si ad opera externa referas voluntatem. qt 
dam videtur esse, jndicio nature*, libertas 
Si ad affectus referas voluntatem, nulla pk 
libertas cat, etiam nature* judlclo. This pro 
what I have said in another place, that Melan 
thon held the doctrine of strict philosophi 
necessity. Luther docs the same, in expr 
r words, once at least in the treatise Do Sc 
Arbitrfo, vol. Jf. f 0 L 429 (edit. Wittenberg, 15 C 
In an epistle often quoted, Melanchtl] 
wrote: Nimis horrid® fucrunt apud nost 
disputationcs de fato,et discipline nocucru 
Lut a more thoroughly ingenuous man mh 
have said nostra for apud nostros. Certain 
is, however, that he had changed his opinic 
considerably before 15 40, when he published 1 
Moralis PliHosophlio Epitome, which conta! 
evidence of his holding the synergism, or actiy 


withdrew his friendship from the latter, 
seemB to have been alternately under his 
influence, and that of inferior men. The 
Anabaptists, in their well-known occupa- 
tion of Munster, gave such proof of the 
tremendous consequences of fanaticism, 
generated, in great measure, by the Lu- 
theran tenet of assurance, that the para- 
mount necessity of maintaining human 
society tended more to silence these theo- 
logical subtilties, than any arguments of 
the same class. And from this time that 
sect, if it did not lose all its enthusiasm, 
learned how to regulate it in subordination 
to legal and moral duties. 

1G. England, which had long contained 
the remnants of Wicliffe’s RetoraedtcTut* 
followers, could not remain spread in 
a stranger to this revolution. England 

Tyndale’s New Testament was printed at 
Antwerp in 1526; the first translation that 
had been made into English. The cause of 
this delay has been already explained; and 
great pains were taken to suppress the cir- 
culation of TJyndale’s version. But Eng- 
land was then inclined to take its religion 
from the nod of a capricious tyrant. Per- 
secution would have long repressed the 
spirit of free judgment, and the king, for 
Henry’s life at least, have retained his 
claim to the papal honour conferred on 
him as defender of the faith, if Gospel 
light,” as Gray has rather affectedly ex- 
pressed it, had not u flashed fiom Boleyn’s 
eyes.” But wo shall not dwell on so trite 
a subject. It is less familiar to every one, 
that in Italy the seeds of tho 
Reformation were early and ** 

| widely sown. A translation of Melanch- 
thon’s Loci Communes under the name of 
Ippofilo da Terra Nigra, was printed at 
Venice in 1521, the very year of its ap- 
pearance at "Wittenberg; the woiks of 
Luther, Zwingle, and Bucer, were also cir- 
culated under false names. 1 The Italian 
translations of Scripture made in tho 
fifteenth century wore continually re- 
printed ; and in 1530 a new version was 
published at Venice by Brucioli, with a 
preface written in a protestant tone. 3 The 

and co-operation with divine grace, of the human 
will. See p. 39. 

The animosity excited in the violent Luther- 
ans by Melanchtbon'a moderation in drawing up 
the confession of Augsburg is shown in Comcr- 
arius, Vita Melanchthon, p. 124 (edit. 1096). 
From this time it continued to harass him till 
his death. 

1 M*Crie's Hist, of Reformation in Italy. Epi- 
grams were written in favour of Luther os early 
as 1521 (p. 32). 

9 Id. p 53,55. 
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•great intercourse of Italy with the cis- 
.alpino nations, through war and commerce* 
.and the jiartiality of Rcn6o of France, 
-duchess of Ferrara, to the now doctrines, 
whose disciples she encouraged at her 
-court, under the pretext of literature, con- 
tributed to spread an active spirit of in- 
•quiry. In almost evciy considerable city, 
botween 1525 and 1540, we find proofs of fl 
small band of protestants* not in general 
abandoning the outward profession of tho 
church* hut coinciding in most respects 
with Luther or Zwingle. It has lately been 
proved that a very early pTosclyto to the 
Reformation, and one whom wo should 
least expect to find in that number, was 
Berni, before the completion, if not the 
commencement, of his labour on the Or- 
lando Innamornto ; which he attempted to 
render in some places tho vehicle of his 
‘disapprobation of the church. This may 
account for the freedom from indecency 
which distinguishes that poem, and con- 
-trusts with the great licentiousness of 
Berni’s fighter and earlier productions. 1 

l This curious and unexpected fact was 
brought to light by Mr. Panted, who found a 
short pamphlet of extreme scarcity, and un- 
noticed, I believe, by Zeno or any other biblio- 
grapher (except Nieeron, xxxviii, 76), in the 
library of ATr. Grenville It Is written by Peter 
Paul Vergerio, and printed at Basle in 155V 
This contains eighteen stanzas, intended to have 
been prefixed by Bern! to tho twentieth canto 
*of the Orlando Innamorato. They are of a de- 
cidedly protestant character. For these stanzas 
others are substituted in the printed editions, 
much inferior, and, what Is remarkable, almost 
the only indecent passage in the whole poem. 
Mr. Panlzzl is of opinion, that great liberties 
have been taken with the Orlando Innamorato, 
which is a posthumous publication, the earliest 
edition being at Venice, 1541, five years after 
the author’s death. "Vergerio, in this tract, the 
•whole of which has been reprinted by Air. 1\ in 
Hi* 301 of his Boiardo, says of Berni t Costui 
•quasi agli ultlmi suol anni non fix nltro che 
•came e mondo; dt eho cl fanno ampla fede 
alcuni suot capltoli e poesie, delle quali egli 
molt! fogU imbr&ttd Mo. petehfe 11 nome suo 
era scritto nd libro della vita, no era possiblie 
ch f cglt potesse fuggiro deUe manl del celeste 
padre, &c. Veggendo egli cho questo gran 
tiranno non permittea onde atcuuo potesse 
‘comporre all* aperta di quei Ubri, per 11 quail 
altri possa penetrare nclla cogultloue del vero, 
-■andando attorno per lo man d’ ognuno un certo 
libro profano chiamato innamotameuto d* Or- 
lando, che era Inefcto o mal composto, il Berna 
ifsic] s’ immagino di faro un bel trattato ; e cib 
fii ch’ egli si pose a racconciarc lo rime ele altro 
parti di qnel libro, di che esso n* era ottlmo 
artefice, o poi aggiungendovi di suo alcune 
stanzo, pensd di entraro con questa occaslone e 
con quel mezzo (main che d’ altro mlgllore ne 
a^esse potato nierc) ad insegnare la verity dell* 


17. The Italians are an imaginative, 
but not essentially a tuper- Italian hetero- 
stitious people, or liable, d0X3r * 
nationally speaking, to the gloomy pre- 
judices that master tho reason. Among 
the classes, whoso better education had 
strengthened and developed the acuteness 
and intelligence so general in Italy, a 
silent disbelief of the popular religion was 
far more u'niol than in any other country. 
In tho majority, this lias always taken 
tho turn, of a complete rejection of all 
positive faith ; but, at tho tern of the Re- 
formation especially, tho substitution of 
Protestant for Romish Christianity” was an 
alternative to be embraced by men of more 
serious temperaments. Certain it is, that 
wo find traces of this aberration from ortho- 
doxy, in one or the ether form, through 
much of tho literature of Italy, sometimes 
displaying itself only in censures of tho 
rices of tho clergy; censures, from which, 
though in other ages they had been almost 
universal, tho rigidly Catholic party began 
now to abstain. We have already men- 
tioned Pontanus and Mantuan. Tnssino, 
in his Italia Liberate, introduces a sharp 
invective against the church of Rome The 
Zodiacus Vita) of Manzolli, whoso assumed 
Latin name, by winch ho is better known, 
w as Palingcnius Stcllatus, teems with in- 
vectives against tho monks, and certainly 
springs from a protestant sourcc.s The 


Evangclio, &C. Whether Vergerio is wholly 
to be trusted in &U this account, more of which 
will bo found on reference to FaulxxVs edition 
of the Orlando Innamorato, I must leave to the 
competent reader. The following expressions 
of Air. P., though, I think, rather strong, will 
show tho opinion of one conversant with the 
literature and history of those times “Tho 
more we reflect on tho state of Italy at that 
time, the more have wo reason to suspect that 
the reforming tenets were as popular among tho 
higher dosses in Italy in those days, as liberal 
notions in ours/’ P.301. 

1 This passage, which is in tho sixteenth canto, 
will bo found in Roscoe’s Leo X., Append. No 
104 ; but the reader would bo mistaken in sup- 
posing, as Roscoo’s language seems to imply, 
that it is only contained in the first edition of 
1548. Tho fact is that Trlssino cancelled these 
lines in the unsold copies of that edition, so 
that very fow are found to contain them ; but 
they arc restored In tho edition of the Italia 
Llborata, printed at Verona in 1729. 

2 TJie Zodlacus Vita* Is a long moral poem, 
tho books of which are named from tho signs of 
tho zodiac. It is not very poetical, but by no 
moans without strong passages of sense and 
spirit in a lax Horatian metre. Tho author has 
said more than enough to incur the suspicion 
of Lutheranism. I have observed several proofs 
of this ; the following will suffice 
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first edition is of 1537, at Basic. But no 
ono writer is more indignantly severe than 
Alnmnnni. 1 

18. This rapid, though rather secret pro- 
xts progress in ercss of heresy among the 
the literary more educated Italians, 
classes. could not fail to alarm their 
jealous church. They had not won over 
the populace to their side ; for, though 
censures on the superior clergy were lis- 
tened to with approbation in every country, 
there was little probability that the Italians 
would generally abjure modes of faith so 
congenial to their national temper as to 
have been devised, or retained from hea- 
then times, in compliance with it. Even 
of those who had associated with the re- 
formers, and have been in consequence 
leckonecl among them, some were far from 
intending to bicak off from a church which 
had been identified with all their prejudices 
and pursuits. Such was Flaininio, ono of j 
the most elegant of poets and best of men ; 
aud such was the accomplished and adtnir- ! 
able Vittoria Colonna. 2 But those who 
had drunk deeper of the cup of free thought 
had no other resource, -when their private 
assemblies had been detected, and their 
names proscribed, than to fly beyond the 1 
Alps. BcrnardO chino, a Capuchin preacher I 
of great eminence, being summoned to i 
Rome, and finding Ins death resolved upon, 
fled to Geneva, His apostacy struck his 
admirers with astonishment, and possibly 

Seel tua praisortim non intret Hmina quia- 
quam 

Crater, nee monachus, vel quavls lego sacerdo 3 . 
ITos fugc; pestis onlm nulla hac immantor; 
hi sunt 

Frex homfnwn, fons stultitlre, sontina malo- 
rum, 

Agnorum sub pelli lupi, mcrccde colonies, 
Non pietate Deum ; falsa sub imagine veett 
Deciplunt stolidos, ac rcliglonis in umbra 
IHiUe actus vetitos, ct millc piacula condunt, 
&c * Leo (lib. G). 

I could find, probably, more decisive Luther* 
anism in searching through the poem, but have 
omitted to make notes in reading it. 

1 Ahi cicca gente, cho V hat ttoppo *n pregio , 

Tu credi ben, che questa ria semenza 
Habbian piu d' altri gratia e pnvilegio ; 

Ch' altra trovi hoggi in lei fern scienza 
C!he di simulation, menzogne e frodl. 

Beato *1 mondo, che sari mai senza, &c. 

„ Satir i. 

me twelfth Satire concludes Tuth a similar 
execration, in the name of Italy,, against the 
church of Rome. 

. 2 M ‘ Crie discusses at length the opinions of 

these tuo, p 101*177, and seems to lea%e those 
of Flaminio in doubt ; but his letters, published 
at Nuremberg in 1571, speak in favour of his 
orthodoxy. 


put the Italians moi e on their guard against 
others. Peter Martyr, well known after- 
wards in England, soon followed him ; the 
academy of Modena, a literary society 
highly distinguished, but long suspected of 
heresy, was compelled, in 1512, to subscribe- 
a declaration of faith ; and though Lom- 
bardy was still full of scorot protestants, 
they lived in continual terror of persecu- 
tion during the rest of this period. The- 
small reformed church of Ferrara win 
broken np in 1550; many were imprisoned 
and one put to death. 1 

19. Meantime the imturnl tendency of 
speculative minds to press 

forward, though checked at Scrvctu *- 
this time by the inflexible spirit of the 
leaders of the Reformation, gave rise to* 
some theological novelties. A Spanish 
physician, Michael llcvcs, commonly called 
Scrvetus, was the first to open a new scene 
in religious innovation. The ancient con- 
troversies on tho Trinity had long sub- 
sided; if any remained who&c creed was- 
not tinliko that of the Arinns, wo must 
seek for them among the "VValdenses, or 
other persecuted sects. But even this is 
obscure; and Erasmus, when accused of 
Arianism, might reply with apparent truth, 
that no hci csy was more extinct. Scrvetus, 
however, though not at all an Arian, 
framed a scheme, not probably quite novel, 
which is a difficult matter, but sounding 
very unlike what was deemed orthodoxy. 
Boing an imprudent and impetuous man, 
ho assailed the fundamental doctrines of 
reformers as much as of tho Catholic- 
church, with none of tho management 
necessary in such ca«*cs, as the title of his 
book, printed in ^531, Do Trinitatis Errori- 
bus, is enough to show. He was so little 
satisfied with his own performance, that in* 
a second treatise, called Dialogues on the 
Trinity, ho retracts the former as ill 
written, though without having changed' 
any of his opinions. These W'orks aie 
very scarce and obscurely worded, but the 
tenets seem to be nearly what aro called 
Sabellian. a 

20. The Socinian writers derive their 

1 Besides Dr. M/Crie’s History of the Defor- 
mation in Italy, which has thrown a collected 
light upon a subject interesting and little fa- 
miliar, I have made use of v his predecessor 
Gerdes, Specimen Italifo Reformat® ; of Tira- 
boschi, viii. lfiO ; of Giannonc, iv. 10S, ct alibi ; 
and of Galluzzi, Istona del Gran Ducato, ii. 
202, 300. 

2 The original editions of the works o£ 
Scrvetus very rarely occur : but there are re- 
prints of the last century, which themseLes ore. 
by no means common. 
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-sect from a small knot of distinguished 
Ariimisin men, who met privately at 
in Italy. Vicenza about 1540 ; includ- 
ing Lrclius Sociuus, at that time too young 
to have had any influence, Oehino, Gentile, 
* jUciati, and some others. This fact has 
been doubted by Moshciin and M'Cric, and 
•docs not rest on much evidence ; while 
some of the above names are rather im- 
jnohable.i It is certain, however, that 
many of the Italian icformers held anti- 
trinitarian opinions, chiefly of the Arian 
form. 31‘Crie suggests, that these had 
been derived from Servctus ; bnt it docs 
not appear that they had any acquaint- 
ance, or concurred in general with him, 
•who was very far from Arianism ; and it is 
•much more probable that their tenots 
•originated among themselves. If, indeed, 
it were necessary to look for an hcresiarch, 
a Spanish gentleman, resident at Naples, 
by name Valdes, is far more likely than 
Servctus, It is agreed that Valdes was 
one of the chief teachers of the Reforma- 
tion in Italy ; and ho has also been sup- 
posed to have inclined towards Arianism. 2 
2L Even in Spain, the natural soil of 
Protestants in tenacious superstition, and 
Spain and Low the birthplace of the In- 
Ca an tries. qnjgftion, a few seeds of 

Protestantism wore early sown. The first 
writings of Luther were translated into 
Spanish soon after their appearance ; tlio 
Tfoly Office began to take alarm about 1530. 
Several suspected followers of tho now 
creed were confined in monasteries, and 
ono was burnt at Valladolid in 1541.3 But 
in no country, where tho Reformation was 
severely restrained by tho magistrate, did 
it spread so extensively as in the Nether- 
lauds. Two Augustino monks were burned 
at Brussels in 1523, and their death had 
the effect, as Erasmus tells us, of increas- 
ing prodigiously tho number of heretics. 4 


J Lubienccius, Hist. Reformat. Polemic 
Crio’s Hist, of Reformation In Italy, p, lfr 
s Hr. M*Cr!o Is inclined to deny the Arianl' 
-of Valdes, and says it cannot bo found in 3 
writings (p, 122) ; others have been of a dlffere 
opinion. See Chalmers’s Dictionaiy a 
Valdesso, and Baylc. His considerations w< 
translated into English in IC3S; I can find 
evidence os to this point ono way or the otl 
In tho book itself, which bctiuys a good deal 
fanaticism, and confidence in the private tca< 
mg of tho Spirit. The tenets are high Lully 
nnism as to human action, and derived perlu 
from the Loci Communes of Moianchtht 
Xesa condemned tho book. 


3 M'Crie's Hist, of Reformation in Spain. 

4 Cccpta est camlficina. Tandem Bruxcllro 
tres Augustlnenses [duo ?] pubhdtus affect! sunt 
supplicio. Quark cxitum? E a ci vitas antea 


From that time a bitter persecution was 
earned on, both by destroying books, and 
punishing their readers ; but most of the 
seventeen provinces weie full of sectaries. 

22. Deeply shaken by all this open schism 
and lurking disaffection, the 

chinch of Romo seemed to 0rdcr of Jesalt8 * 
have little hope in the superstition of the 
populace, the precarious support of the 
civil power, or the quarrels of her adver- 
saries. But she found an unexpected 
source of strength in her own bosom ; a 
green shoot from tho yet living trunk of an 
aged tree. By a bull, dated the 27th of 
September, 1540, Paul III. established the 
order of J esuits, planned a few years bcfoi e 
by Ignatius Loyola. Tho leading rules of 
this order were, that a general should bo 
chosen for life, whom every* Jesuit was to 
obey as ho did God ; and that besides tho 
three vows of tho regulars, poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, ho should pronmo 
to go wherever the popo should command. 
They were to wear no other dress than tho 
clergy usually did ; no regular boms of 
prayer were enjoined; but they were 
bound to pass their time usefully for their 
neighbours, in preacliing, in the direction 
of consciences, and the education of youth. 
Such were tho principles of an institution 
which has, more effectually than any other, 
exhibited tho moral power of a united an. 
sociation in moving the great unorganised 
mass of mankind. 

23. Tho Jesuits established their fust 
school in 1546, at Gandia in Valencia, un- 
der tho auspices of Francis Borgia, who 
derived tho title of duke from that city. 
It was erected into a uni- 
versity by the pope and king TbclrpopnlarItr 
of Spain.* This was tho commencement 
of that vast influence they were speedily 
to acquire by the control >of education. 
They began about the same time to scat- 
ter their missionaries over the East. This 
had been ono of tho great objects of 
their foundation. And when news was 
brought, .that thousands of barbarians 
flecked to tho preaching of Francis Navi or, 
that ho had poured tho waters of baptism 
on their heads, and raised tho cross over 
the prostrate idols of tho East, they had 

purisslma cccpit habere Luthcri dlsctpulos, et 
quldcra non paucos. Srovitum cst ct In Hol- 
lands. Quid nroltla? TTblcunquo fumos ox- 
eltavit mincius, ublcunque smvitiam erercuifc 
Carmellta, Ibl dlceres fuisso factam hrorcslon 
seraentem. Ep. ircbclli. The history of tho 
I Reformation in tho Low Countries has been 
copiously written by Gerard Brandt, to whose 
second and tliird books I refer the reader. 

1 Elcury, Iliet. Eccles. xxix. 221. 
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enough, if not to silence the envy of com- 
petitors, at least to secure the admiration 
of the Catholic world. Men saw in the 
Jesuits courage and self-devotion, learning 
and politeness ; qualities the want of which 
had been the disgrace of monastic fraterni- 
ties. They were formidable to the enemies 
of the church ; and those who were her 
friends cared little for the jealousy of the 
secular clergy, or for the technical opposi- 
tion of lawyers. The mischiefs and dangers 
that might attend the institution were too 
remote for popular alarm. 

24. In the external history of protestant 

. churches, two events, not 

long preceding the middle 
of the sixteenth century, served to compen- 
sate each other, — the unsuccessful league 
of the Lutheran princes of Germany, end- 
ing in their total defeat, and the establish- 
ment of the reformed religion in England 
by the council of Edwaid VL It admits 
however of no doubt, that the principles of 
the Reformation were still progressive, not 
only in those countries where they were 
countenanced by the magistrate, hut in 
others, like France and the Low Countries, 
where they incurred the risk of martyrdom. 
Meantime Paul III. had, with much re- 
luctance, convoked a general council at 
Trent. This met on the 13th of December, 
1543 ; and after determining a large pro- 
portion of the disputed problems in the- 
especially such as related to grace 
and original sin, was removed by the pope 
in March, 1547, to his own city of Bologna, 
where they sat but a short time before 
events occurred which compelled them to 
suspend their sessions. They did not re- 
assemble till 1551. 

25. The greatest difficulties which em- 
it* chief harrassed the council of 
diacxatiML Trent, appear to have arisen 

from the clashing doctrines of scholastic 
divines, especially tho respective followers 
of Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus 
embattled as rival hosts of Dominicans and 
Franciscans i The fathers endeavoured, as 
far as possible, to avoid any decision which 
roight give too unequivocal a victory to 
either; though it has genera Ii}- been 
thought, that the former, having the au- 
thority of Augustin, as well as their own 
great champion, on their side, have come 
off on the whole, superior in the decisions 
of the council.- But we must avoid these 


subtilties, into which it is difficult not to* 
slide when we touch on such topics. 

26. In the History of the Reformation, 
Luther is incomparably the Character o; 
greatest man. *Wc see him, lutto. 
in the skilful composition of Robertson, 
the chief figure of a group of gownsmen, 
standing in contrast on the canvas with 
the crowned rivals of France and Austria, 
and their attendant warriors, hut blended 
in the unity of that historic picture. This 
amazing influence on the revolutions of his-* 
own age, and on the opinions of mankind, 
seems to have produced, as is not un- 
natural, an exaggerated notion of his in- 
tellectual greatness. It is admitted on all* 
sides, that he wrote his own language with, 
force and purity ; and he is reckoned one 
of its best models. The hymns in use with 
the Lutheran church, many of which are 
his own, possess a simple dignity and de- 
voutness, never, probably, excelled in that 
class of poetry, and alike distinguished 
from the poverty of Sternhold or Brady, 
and from the meretricious ornament of 
later writers. But, from the Latin works 
of Luther, few readers, I believe, will rise' 
without disappointment. Their intemper- 
ance, their coarseness, their inelegance, 
their scurrility, their wild paradoxes, that 
menace the foundations of religious mo- 
rality, are not compensated, so far at least 
as my slight acquaintance with them ex- 
tends, by much strength or acuteness, and 
still less by any impressive eloquence. 
Some of his treatises, and we may instance 
his reply to Henry YlJUL, or the book 
“ against the falsely-named order of bish- 
ops,” can be described as little else than' 
bellowing in bad Latin. Neither of the^e 
books display, as far as I can judge, any 
striking ability. It is not to he imagined, 
that a man of his vivid parts fails to per- 
ceive an advantage in that close grappling, 
sentence by sentence, with an adversary, 


1 Plenty, xxir., 154, et alibi. F. Paul, lib. it 
and In. passim, 

2 It i* usual for protestant writers to inveigh 
against the Tridentine fathers I do not assent 
to their decision, which is not to the purpose 


nor vindicate the intrigues of the papal party. 
But I must presume to say, that, reading their 
proceedings in the’ pages of that very able and 
not very lenient historian, to whom we have 
generally recourse, an adversary as decided as 
any that could have come from the reformed 
churches, I find proofs of much ability, con- 
sidering the embarrassments with which they 
had to struggle, and of an honest desire of re- 
formation, among a large body, as to those 
matters which, in their judgment, ought to be 
reformed. The notes of Courayer on Sarpi’s 
history, though he is not much less of a pro- 
testant than his original, are more candid, and- 
generally very judicious. Pallavichu I have 
not read: but what is valuable in him 
doubtless be found in the continuation of 
rieury, voh xxir. et alibi. 
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which fills most of his controversial writ- 
ings; and in scornful irony he had no 
superior. His qpistlo to Erasmus, prefixed 
to the trcaUso Do servo Ai bitrio, is bitterly 
insolent in terms as civil as he could oso. 
But the clear and comprehensive lino of 
argument, which enlightens tho reader’s 
understanding, and resolves his difficulties, 
is always wanting. An unbounded dog- 
matism, resting on an absolute confidence 
in the infallibility, practically speaking, of 
his own judgment, pervades his writings ; | 
no indulgence is shown, no pause allowed, ! 
to tho hesitating ; whatever stands in the 
way of his decisions, tho fathers of tho 
church, tho schoolmen and philosophers, 
the canons and councils, are swept away in 
a current of impetuous declamation; and 
as everything contained in Scripture, ac- 
cording to Lntlier, is easy to bo understood, 
and can only be understood in his sense, 
every deviation from Ins doctrine incurs 
the anathema of perdition. Jerome, he 
say*, for from being rightly canonised, 
must, but for some special grace, have been 
damned for his interpretation of St. Paul’s 
epistle to the "Romans.* That tho Ewin- 
glians, as well as the whole church of 
""Borne, and the Anabaptists, were shut out 
by their tenets from salvation, is more 
than insinuated in numerous passages of 
Luther’s writings. Yet he had passed him- 
self through several changes of opinion. 
In 1518, he rejected auricular confession ; 
in 1520, it was both useful and necessary; 
not long afterwards, it was again laid aside. 
I havo found it impossible to reconcile, or 
to understand, his tenots concerning faith 
and works; and can only perceive, that, if 
tlicro bo any reservation in favour of fclio 
latter, not merely sophistical, of which I 
am hardly well convinced, it consists in. 
distinctions too subtle for tho people to 
apprehend. These arc not tho oscillations 
of the balance in a calm understanding, 
conscious of the difficulty which so often 
attends tho estimate of opposite prosump- 
tions, but alternate gusts of dogmatism, 
during winch, for tho time, ho was as 
tenacious of his judgment as if it had been 
uniform. 

27. It is not impossible, that some offence 
will be' taken at this character of his works 
by those who have thought only of tho man ; 
extraordinary as he doubtless was in him- 
self, and far more so as tho instrument of 
mighty changes on tho earth. Many of 

1 Infemum potlus quam ccelum Hieronymus 
meruit ; tantum abest ut ipsum cancnizarc nut 
sanctum esse audeam diccrc. Vol. ii. fob 478 
OVitt. 1551.) 


late years, especially in Germany, without 
holding a single ono of Luther’s moie 
peculiar tenots, havo thought it necessary 
to magnify his intellectual gifts. Ercderic 
Schlcgol is among these ; but in his pane- 
gyric theio seems a littlo wish to insinuate, 
that the reformer’s powerful understanding 
had a taint of insanity. This 1ms not un- 
naturally occurred to others, from the 
strange tales of diabolical visions Luthei 
vciy seriously recounts, and from the in- 
consistencies as well ns tho extravagance 
of some passages. But tho total absence of 
self-restraint, with the intoxicating effects 
of presumptuousness, is sufficient to account 
for aberrations, which men of regular minds 
construes into actual mndness. ‘Whether 
Luther were perfectly in earnest as to his 
personal interviews with tho devil, may be 
doubtful ; ono of them ho seems to repre- 
sent ns internal. 

2$. Tory littlo of theological literature, 
published between 1520 and Theological 
1550, except such as boro writings, 

immediately on the great Erasmm. 

controversies of tho age, has obtained suf- 
ficient reputation to come within our 
researches, which, upon this most extensive 
portion of ancient libraries, do not extend 
to disturb the slumbers of forgotten folios. 
Tlie paraphrase of Erasmus was the most 
distinguished work in scriptural interpreta- 
tion. Though not satisfactory to tho 
violent of either party, it obtained the re- 
markable honour of being adopted in the 
infancy of our own protestantism. Every 
parish church in England, by an order of 
council in 1547, was obliged to have a copy 
of this paraphrase. It is probable, or 
lather obviously certain, that this order 
was not complied with. 1 

29. Tho Loci Communes of Mclonchthon 
havo already been men- Meiauchthon. 
turned. Tho writings of Komiab writers. 
Zwinglo, collectively published in 1544, 
did not attain equal reputation ; with 
more of natural ability than erudition, ho 
wob loft behind in tho general advance of 
learning. Calvin stands on higher ground. 
His Institutes are still in tho hands of that 
numerous body who are usually denomi- 
nated from him. The works of less con- 
spicuous advocates of tho Reformation, 
which may fall within this earlier period of 
controversy, will not detain us ; nor is it 

1 Jortin says that, “taking the Annotations 
and tho Paraphrase of Erasmus togotlier, we 
have an Interpretation of tho Xcw Testament os 
judicious and exact as could bo made in his 
time, and to which very few deserve to bo pre- 
ferred of those which have since been pub- 
lished." ii. 01. 
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worth while to do more on this occasion 
than mention the names of a few once 
celebrated men in the communion of 
Rome, Vivcs, Cajetan, Melchior Cano, 
Soto, and Catharine The two latter wero 
prominent in the council of Trent, the 
first being of the Dominican party, or that 
of Thomas Aquinas, which was virtually 
that of Augustin ; the second a Scotist, 
and in some points deviating a little 
from what passed for the more orthodox 
tenets cither in the catholic or protestant 
chuTchcs.- 

30. These elder champions of a long war, 
TU« literature especially tho Romish, arc, 
nearly forgotten, with a very few exceptions, 
known only by their names and lives. 
These are they, and many more thcio were 
down to tho middle of the seventeenth 
century, at whofn, along the shelves of an 
ancient library, wo look and pass by. 
They belong no more to man, but to the 
worm, tho moth, and the spider. Their daik 
and ribbed backs, their yellow leaves, their 
thousand folio pages, do not more repel us 
than the unprofitableness of tbeir sub- 
stance. Their prolixity, their barbarous 
style, the perpetual recurrence, in many, of 
syllogistic forms, tho reliance, by way of 
proof, on authorities that have been ah 
jured, the temporary and partial disputes, 
which can he neither interesting nor always 
intelligible at present, must soon put an 
end to the activity of the most industrious 
scholar. 3 Even the coryphaei of the Re- 
formation are probably more quoted than 
read, more praised than appreciated ; their 
works, though not scarce, are voluminous 
and expensive ; and it may not be invidious 
to surmise, that Luther and Melanchthon 
serve little other purpose, at least in Eng- 
land, than to give an occasional air of eru- 
dition to a theological paragraph, or to 
supply its margin with a reference that few 
readci s will verify. It will be unnecessary 
to repeat this remark hereafter; but it 
must be* understood as applicable, with 
such few exceptions as will from time to 
rime appear, throughout at least tho re- 
mainder of the sixteenth century. 

31. No English treatise on a theological 

subject, published before 
Sermons ^ end Be£}mg 

deserve notice in the general literature of 
Europe, though some may be reckoned in- 
teresting in tbe history of our Reformation. 
The smnons of Latimer, however, pub- 
lished in 1548, me lead for their honest 

1 Eichliom, vi. 210-22G. Andres, vrfll. 230 

2 Sarpi and Ileury, passim. 

3 Eichhom. 


zeal and lively delineation of manners. 
They are probably tlie best specimens of a 
style then prevalent in the pulpit, and 
which is still not lost in Italy, nor among 
some of our own sectaries ; a style that 
came at once home to the vulgar, animated 
and effective, picturesque and intelligible, 
but too unsparing both of ludicrous as- 
sociations and common-place invective. 
Tho French have some preachers, earlier 
than Latimer, whose gicat fame was ob- 
tained in this manner, Maillard and Menot. 
They belong to the reign of Louis XIL 
I am but slightly acquainted with tho 
former, whoso sermons, printed if not 
preached in Latin, with sometimes a sort 
of almost macaronic intermixture of 
French, appeared to me very much inferior 
to those of Latimer. Hemy Stephens, in 
his Apologic pour Ilerodotc, has culled 
many passages from theso preachers, in 
proof of the depravity of morals in the ago 
before tho Reformation. In tbe little I 
have read of Maillard, I did not find many 
ridiculous, though some injudicious pas- 
sages ; but those who Tcfer to the extracts 
of Niccron, both from him and Mcnot, will 
have as much gratification, as consummate 
impropriety and bad taste can furnish. 1 • 
32. The vital spirit of tho Reformation, 
aB a great working in the spirit of tbe 
public mind, will be innde- formation, 
qnatcly discerned in the theological Writ- 
ings of this age. Two controversies over- 
spread their pages, and almost efface more 
important and more obvious differences 
between tho old and the now religions. 
Among the Lutherans, tho tenet of justi 
fication or salvation by faith alone, called, 
in the barbarous jargon of polemics, solifi- 
dianism, was always prominent : it was 
from that point their founder began ; it 
was there that, long afterwards, and when 
its original crudeness had been mellowed, 
Melanchthon himself thought tho whole 
principle of tho contest was grounded. 2 In 
the disputes again of tho Lutherans with 
the Helvetic reformers, as well as in those 
of the latter school, including the church 
of England, with that of Rome, the cor- 

i Niceron, vols. xxiii. and xxir. If these arc 
tho original sermons, it must have been tho 
practice in France, as it was in Italy, to preach 
in Latin ; but Eichhom tells us that the ser- 
mons of the fifteenth century, published in 
Germany, -were chiefly translated from the 
mother tongue, vi. 113. Tauler certainly 
preached in German, yet Eichhom in another 
place (ili. 282), seems to represent Luther and 
his protestant associates as the first who used 

that language in the pulpit. 

- Melanchth Epht. p. 290. ed. Peucer, 1670. 
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•poral or real presence (which arc synony- Reformation 'was a change of masters ; 
miotis with the writers of that century) in voluntary one, no doubt, in those who had 
the Lord’s supper was the leading topic of any choice ; and in this sense, an exercise, 
debate Butin the former of these doc- for the time, of their personal judgment, 
.trines, after it had been purged, from the But no one haring gone over to the con- 
Antmomian extravagances of Luther, fession of Augsburg, or that of Zurich, was 
there %vas found, if not absolutely a verbal, deemed at liberty to modify those creeds 
yet rather a subtle, and by no means prac- at his pleasure. He might of course bc- 
tical, difference between themselves and come an Anabaptist or an Arian ; but ho 
the church of Rome while, in the was not the less a heretic in doing so, than 
Eucharistic controversy, many of the re- if he had continued in the church of Rome, 
formers bewildered tbomselvcs, and strovo By what light a protestant was to steer, 
to perplex their antagonists, with incom- might be a problem which at that time, as 
patible and unintelligible propositions, to ever since, it would perplex a theologian 
which tho mass of the people paid as little to decide; but in practice, the law of the 
Tegard as they deserved. It was not for land, which established one exclusive mode 
these trials of metaphysical acuteness that of faith was tho only safe, as, in ordinary 
the ancient cathedrals shook in their in- circumstances, it was, upon tho whole, the 
most shrines ; and though it would be very most digiblo guide, 
erroneous to deny, that many not merely 34. The adherents to the church of 
of the learned laity, but of tho inferior Romo have never failed to passions in- 
ranks, were apt to tread in such thorny cast two reproaches on those strumentaita 
paths, we must look to what came closer who left them : one, that onaa 
to the apprehension of plain men for their the reform was brought about by intern*’ 
jseal in the cause of reformed religion, and perato and calumnious abuse, by outrages 
for the success of that zeal. The abolition of an excited populace, or by the tyranny 
of saint-worship, tho destruction of images, of princes ; the other, that after stimulat- 
thc sweeping away of ceremonies, of absolu- ing tbo most ignorant to reject the au- 
tions, of fasts and penances, the free cir- thority of their church, it instantly wifch- 
culation of the Scriptures, the communion drew this liberty of judgment, and devoted 
in prayer by the native tongue, the intro- all who presumed to swerve from the line 
duction, if not of a good, yet of a more drawn by law, to virulent obloquy, or some- 
energetic and attractive style of preaching times to bonds and death. These re- 
than had existed before ; and besides this, proaches, it may' bo a shame for us to 
the eradication of monkery which they de- own, <c can bo uttered, and cannot be re- 
spised, tbo humiliation of ecclesiastical futed.” But, without extenuating wliat 
power which they hated, tho immunity is morally wrong, it is permitted to ob- 
from exactions which they resented, these servo that the protestant religion could, in 
•are what the north of Europe deemed its our human view of consequences, have 
gain by the public establishment of the been established by no other means. 
Reformation, ‘and to which tho common Those who act by calm reason are always 
iiaino of protestantism was given. But it so few in number, and often so undeter- 
is rather in tho history, than in the strictly minate in purpose, that without the aid of 
theological literature of this period, that passion and folly, no great revolution can 
we are to seek for the character of that re- be brought about. A persuasion of some 
volution in religious sentiment, which entire falsehood, in which every circum- 
ought to interest us from its own impor- stance converges to the same effect on tho 
tance, and from its analogy to other mind; an exaggerated belief of good or 
changes in human opinion. evil disposition in others ; a universal in- 

33. It is often said, that tho essential ferenco peremptorily derived from some 
Limits of priwito principle of protestantism, particular cose; these are what sway man- 
uosmen and that for which the kind, not tho simple truth, with all its 
struggle was made, was something dif- limits and explanations, the fair partition 
ferent from all wo have mentioned, a of praise and blame, or the measured as- 
pcrpetual freedom from 'all authority in sent to probability that excludes nothesi- 
rcligious belief, or what goes by the name tation.' That condition of the heart and 
<>f the right of private judgment. But, to understanding which renders men cautious 
look more nearly at what occurred, this in their judgment, and scrupulous in their 
permanent independence was not much dealings, unfits them for revolutionary 
-asserted and still less acted upon. The seasons. But of this temper there is never 
i Burnet on eleventh tuticle. much in the public. The people love to 
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bo told that they can judge ; but they are 
conscious that they can act. Whether a 
saint in sculpture ought to stand in the 
niches of their cathedrals, it was equally 
tedious and difficult to inquire; that ho 
could bo defaced, was certain ; and this 
was achieved. It is easy to censure this 
as precipitancy ; but it was not a mere act 
of tlio moment; it was, and much more 
was of the same kind, the share that fell 
naturally to the multitude in a work which j 
they were called to fulfil, and for which they j 
sometimes encountered no slight danger, j 
35. But, if it were necessary, in tho out- 
Estawuhmeat of set of the Reformation, to 
new dogmatism, niako use of that democra- 
tic spirit of destruction, by which tho 
populace answered to the bidding of Carlo- 
stadt or of Knox, if the artizans of 
Germany and Switzerland were to be 
made arbiters of controversy, it was not 
desirable that tins reign of religious | 
anarchy should bo more than temporary. 
Protestantism, whatever, from the gener- 
ality of the word, it may since be con- 
sidered, was a positive creed; more dis- 
tinctly so in tho Lutheran than in the 
Helvetic churches, hut in each, after no 
great length of time, assuming a dctei- 
minate and dogmatic character, Luther 
himself, as has been already observed, 
built up before he pulled down ; but tho 
confession of Augsburg was the first great 
step made in giving the discipline and 
subordination of regulnr government to 
the rebels against the ancient religion. In 
this, however, it was taken for granted, 
that their own differences of theological 
opinion were neither numerous nor in- 
evitable : a common symbol of faith, from 
which no man could dissent without crim- 
inal neglect of the truth or blindness to 
it, seemed always possible, though never 
attained; the pretensions of catholic in- 
fallibility were replaced by a not less un- 
compromising and intolerant dogmatism, 
availing itself, like the other, of the secular 
power, and arrogating to itself, like tho 
other, the assistance of tho Spirit of God. 
The mischiefs that have flowed from this 
early abandonment of the right of free in- 
quiry are as evident as its inconsistency 
with the principles upon winch tho re- 
formers had acted for themselves; yet, 
without tho confession of Augsburg and 
similar creeds, it may he doubtful whether 
the protestant churches would have pos- 
sessed a sufficient unity to withstand their 
steady, veteran adversaries, either in the 
war of words, or in those more substantial 
conflicts to which they were exposed for 


tho fust century after tho Reformation* 
The schism of tho Lutheran and Helvetic 
protestants did injury enough to their 
cause; a more multitudinous brood of' 
sectaries would, in the temper of those 
times, have been such a disgrace ns it could 
not have overcome. It is still vciy doubt- 
ful, whether tho closo phalanx of Rome 
can he opposed, in ages of strong religious- 
zeal, by anything oxcept established or at 
least confederate churches. 

30. "Wo may conclude this section with 
mentioning tho principal pinions of 
editions of translations of Scripture. 
Scrii>ture published between 1520 and 1550. 
The Coraplutcnsinn edition of the New 
Testament, suspended since tho year 1514, 
when tho printing was finished, became 
public in 1522. Tho Polyglott of the Old 
Testament, as has been before mentioned, 
had appeared in 1517. An edition of the 
Scptuagint and of the Greek Testament 
was published at Strasburg by Cephalieus 
In 1524 and 152G. Tho Hew Testament 
appeared at Haguenaw in 1521, and from 
the pi css of Colimeus at Paris in 1531; 
another at Venice in 1538. But these, 
which have become very scarce, were 
eclipsed in reputation by the labours of* 
Robert Stephens, who printed three edi- 
tions in 154G, 1540, and 1550; the two 
former of a small sizo, the Inst in folio. 
In this he consulted more manuscripts 
than any earlier editor had possessed ; and 
his maigin is a register of their various 
readings. It is thereforo, though fai from 
the most perfect, yet tho first endeavour to 
establish tho text on critical principles. 

37. The translation of the Old and How 
Testament by Luther is more TramiAtioms of 
renowned for the purity of Scripture 
its German idiom, than for its adherence 
to the original text, Simon has charged 
him with ignorance of Hebrew ; and when 
we consider how late he came to the study 
of either that or tho Greek language, and 
the multiplicity of his employments, it 
may bo believed that his knowledge of 
them was far from extensive. 1 From this 

1 Simon, Hist. Critiquo, V. T., p. 432. Andris, 
six. 1C9. Lichbom however says, that Luther's 
translation must astonish any impartial judge, 
who reflects on tho lamentablo deficiency of 
subsidiary means in that age, iii. 317. The 
Lutherans have always highly admired this 
work on account of its pure Germanism : it has 
been almost as ill spoken of among Calvinists 
as by the Catholics themselves. St. Aldegonde 
says, it is farther from tho Hebrew than any 
one he knows ; ex qua manavit nostra ex ntlosa 
Germanica facta vitiosior Belgico*Teutonica~ 
Gerdes, ill. GO. ’ 
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translation, ho woven, and from the Latin 
Yuglate, the English ono 
Englbfc. 0 £ Yyj^iate and Coverdale, 
published in 1535 or 1530, is avowedly 
taken. 1 Tyndale had printed his version 
of tho New Testament in 152G, That of 
1537, commonly called Matthew's Bible, 
from tho name of tho printer, though in 
substance the same as Tyndalo’s, was super- 
intended by Sogers, the first martyr in tlio 
persecution of Mary^who appears to have 
had some sldllinthe original languag cs. Tho 
Bible of 1539, more usually called Cranmer’s 
Bible, was certainly revised by comparison 
with tho original. It is however question- 
able, whether there was either sufficient lei- 
sure, or adequate knowledge of tho Hebrew 
and Greek languages, in tho reign of Henry 
Vm., to consummate so arduous a task as 
the thorough censure of tho 'Vulgate text. 

38. Bruccioli of Yenico published a 
la Italy and Low translation of the Scriptures 
Countries into Italian, which he pro- 
fesses to have formed upon the original 
text. 3 It was retouched by Marmocchini, 
and printed as Ins own in 1538. Zaccarias, 
a Florentine monk, gave another version 
in 1512, taken chiefly from his two prede- 
cessors. The earlier translation of Malerbi 
passed through twelve editions in this cen- 
tury. 3 Tho Spanish New Testament by 
Francis de Enrina was printed at Antwerp 
in 1543, ns the Pentateuch in tho eamo 
language was by some Jews at Constanti- 
nople in 1547. 4 Olaus Petri, tho chief 

1 Tyndale’s translation of tho Pentateuch had 
been published in 15S0. It lias been much con 
troverted of late years, whether ho were ac- 
quainted or not with Hebrew. 

3 The truth of this assertion is denied by An- 
dris, xlx. 18S. 

3 AFCrie’s Reformation in Italy, p. 43. 

4 This translation, which could hnvo been of 
little use, was printed in Hebrew characters, 
with tho original, and with a version in modern 
( »rcck, but in the same characters. It was re- 
printed in 1553 by some Italian lews, in the 
ordinary letter. Tills Spanish translation is of 
considerable antiquity, appearing by thclanguage 
to be of the twelfth century; it was made for 
the use of the Spanish Jews, and presen cd pri- 
vately in their synagogues and schools. This is 
one out of several translations of Scripture that 
were made in Spain during tho middle ages ; 
one of them, perhaps, by order of Alfonso* X. 
Andris, xix. 151. But in the sixteenth century, 
even before the alarm about the progress of 
htresy began in Spain, a stop was put to their 
promulgation, partly through the suspicions en- 
tertained of the half-converted Jews.* Id. 183. 
The translation of Enzina, a suspected protest- 
ant, u as of course not well received, and was 
nearly suppressed. Id. ibid. M‘Crie*s Hist, of 
tho Reformation in Spain. 


ecclesiastical adviser of Gustavus Ynsa, 
translated the Scriptures into Swedish, 
and Palladius into Danish, before the 
middle of the century. But in no langun ge 
were bo many editions of Scripture pub- 
lished as in that of Flanders or Holland ; 
tho dialects being still more slightly differ- 
ent, I believe, at that timo than they are 
now. Tho old translation from the Yul- 
gato, first printed at Delft in 1497, ap- 
peared sevcnnl times before tlio Reformation 
from the presses of Antwerp and Amster- 
dam. A Flemish version of the New Testa- 
ment from that of Luther camo out at 
Antwerp in 1522, the very year of its 
publication at 'Wittenberg; and twelve 
times more in the next fivo years. It ap- 
pears from the catalogue of Panzer, that 
tho entire Bible was printed in the Flemish 
or Dutch language, within the first thirty- 
six years of tho sixteenth contury, in fifteen 
editions, one of wliich was at Louvain, one 
at Amsterdam, and tho rest at Antwerp. 
Thirty-four editions of tho New Testament 
alono in that language appeared within the 
same period ; twenty-four of them at Ant- 
werp. 1 Most of these were taken fiom 
Luther, but some from the Yulgato. There 
can bo no sort of comparison between 
tho number of these editions, and conse- 
quently the eagerness of the people of tho 
Low Countries for biblical knowledge, 
considering the limited extent of their 
language, and anything that could bo 
found in the protestant states of the 
empire. 

39. Notwithstanding the authority given 
to tho Yulgato by the church Latin tranala- 
of Romo, it has never been tions 
forbidden either to criticise the text of that 
version, or to publish a now one. Sanctes 
Pagninus, an oriental scholar of some re- 
putation, published a translation of the 
Old and Now Testament at Lyons in 152S. 
This has been reckoned too literal, and con- 
sequently obscure and full of solecisms. 
That of Sebastian Munster, a more eminent 
Hebraist, printed at Basle in 1534, though 
not free from oriental idioms, wliich indeed 
very few translations have been, or perhaps 
rightly can be, and influenced, according to 
some, by tho false interpretations of the 
rabbins, is more intelligible. Two of the 
most learned and candid Romanists, Huet 
and Simon, give it a decided preference 
over tho version of Pagninus. Another 
translation by Leo Juda and Bibliandcr, at 
Zurich in 1543, though more elegant than 
that of Munster, deviates too much from 
the literal sense. This was reprinted at 

1 Pauror, Annaies Typographic!, Index. 
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Paris in 1545 "by Robcit Stephens, "with 
notes attributed to Vatablc. 1 

40. The earliest protestant translation in 
French tranala. French is that by Olivctan 
tions. at Ncufchatel in 1535. It 
has been said that Calvin had somo share 
in this edition; which, however, is of little 
value, except from its scarcity, if it be true 
that tho text of the version from the Vul- 
gate, by Faber Stapulensis, has been merely 
retouched. Faber had priuted this, in suc- 


cessive portions some time before ; at first 
in Franco ; but the parliament of Paris, in 
1525, having prohibited his translation, he 
was compelled to have recourse to the 
press of Antwerp. This edition of Faber 
appeared several times during the present 
period. The French Biblo of Louvain, 
which is that of Faber, lovised by tho com- 
mand of Charles V., appeared as a new 
translation in 1550.1 


CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY OF SrECULATTVE, MORAL, AND POLITICAL PIECLOSOWIY, AND OF 
JURISPRUDENCE IN EUROPE, PROM 1520 TO 1550. 


Sect. I. 1520-^-1550. 

Speculative Philosophy. 

1. Under this head wo shall comprehend 
Logic included not only what passes by tho 
under this head. l OOSOj y 0 fc not unintelligible, 
appellation metaphysics, but those theories 
upon the nature of things, which, resting 
chiefly upon assumed dogmas, could not 
justly be reduced to the division of physical 
science. The distinction may sometimes bo 
open to cavil ; but every man of a reflect- 
ing mind will acknowledge tlie impossibility 
of a rigorous classification of books. Tho 
science of logic, not only for tho sake of 
avoiding too many partitions, but on ac- 
count of its peculiar connection, in this 
periodof literature, with speculative philo- 
sophy, will bo comprised in the same de- 
partment. 

2. It might be supposed that tho old 
slow defeat of scholastic philosophy, the 
scholastic phi. barbarous and unprofitable 

7 - disputations which occupied 
the universities of Europe for some hun- 
dred yeais, would not have endured much 
longer against tho contempt of a more eu- 
lighteued generation. Wit and reason, 
learning and religion, combined their forces 
to overthrow the idols of the schools. 
They had no advocates able enough to say 
much in their favour; hut established 
possession, and that inert force which 
ancient prejudices retain, even in a revo- 
lutionary age, especially when united with 
civil and ecclesiastical authority, rendered 
the victory of good sense and real philo- 
sophy very slow. 

3. The defenders of scholastic disputa- 
tion availed themselves of the common- 

l Simon, Hist Cnt du V. T. Biogr. ITniv. 
Licnhorn, v. 503, et post. Andies, \ix 105 


place plea, that its abuses famished no 
conclusion against its use. j ltegnstahw i 
The baibarousncss of its ter- by the nnlvewi. 
minology might be in somo tics and rtgu- 
measure discarded; thoques- Jar * 
tions which had excited ridicule might bo 
abandoned to their fate ; but it was still 
contended that too much of theology was 
involved in the schemes of school philo- 
sophy erected by tho great doctors of the 
church to bo sacrificed for heathen or 
heretical innovations. The universities 
adhered to their established exercises; 
and though these, except in Spain, grew less 
active, and provoked less emulation, they 
at least prevented the introduction of any 
more liberal course of study. But the chief 
supporters of scholastic philosophy, which 
became, in reality or in show, more nearly 
allied to the genuine authority of Aristotle, 
than it could have been, while his writings 
wei e unknown or ill translated, were found, 
after the rovival of letters, among the 
Dominican or Franciscan orders ; to whom 
the J esuits, inferior to none in acuteness, 
lent, in process of time, their own very 
powerful aid. 5 Spain was, above all coun- 
tries, and that for a very long time, tho 
asylum of the schoolmen ; and this seems 
to havo been one among many causesj which 
have excluded, as wo may say, the winters 
of that Idngdom, with but few exceptions, 
from tho catholic communion of European 
literature. 

4. These men, or many of them, at least 
towards the middle of the commentators 
century, were acquainted on Aristotle, 
with the writings of Aristotle. But com- 
menting upon the Greek text, they divided 

J Idem. 

2 Bruckor, iv. 117, et post. Buhlo lias drawn 
copiously from his predecessor, ii. 443. 
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it into the smallest fragments, gavo each a almost redoubled honour. What tl.c doc 
syllogistic form, and converted every pro- tors of tlxo middle ngeshad been m tho- 
position into a complex series of reasonings, ology, that tvas Aristotle m oU physical 
till they ended, says Buhlo, in an endless and speculative science; and the cliurcli 
and insupportable verbosity. "Inmyown admitted him into an alliance of depend, 
labours upon Aristotle,” he proceeds, “I oncy for her own service. Tho Platomc 
havo sometimes had recourse, in a difficult philosophy, to which the patronage of tho 
passage, to these scholastic commentators, Medici and tho writings of licinus had 
but never ’gained anything else by my given countonance in tho last century, was 
trouble than an unpleasant confusion of much fallen, nor had, at this particular 
• the little there is of value being time, any known supporters m Europe, 
scattered and buried in a chaos of endless Thoso who turned their minds to physical 


words.” 1 

5. Tho scholastic method had tho re 
Attack Of vires formefs both of religion and 
on scholastics literature against it. One 
of tho most strenuous of the latter was 
Ludovio Yivcs, in his great work, Po cor- 
rupts Artibus et tradendis Disciplinis. 
Though the main object of this is tho re- 


knowledgo, while they found little to their 
purpose in Plato, were furnished by the 
rival school with many confident theories 
and some useful truth. Nor was Aristotle 
without adherents among the conspicuous 
cultivators of polito literature; who wil- 
lingly paid that deferonco to a sage of 
Greece, they blushed to show for a bar- 


storation of what were called the studies of jbarian dialectician of the thirteenth cen- 


hdmanity (bumaniores literro), which were 
ever found incompatible with the old meta- 
physics, he docs not fail to lash the school' 
men directly in parts of this long treatise, 
so that no one, according to Bruckcr, has 
seen better their weak points or struck 
them with more effect. Yivcs was a native 
of Valencia, and at one time preceptor to 
the princess Mary in England. 2 
6. In tho report of the "visitation of Ox* 
Contempt of ford » ordered by Henry 
them in VIII. in 1633, contempt for 
Enshmd; tho scholastic philosophy is 
displayed in the triumphant tone of con- 
querors. Henry himsedf had been an ad- 
mirer of Thomas Aquinas, But the recent 
- breach with the seo of Borne made it almost 
necessary to declare against the schoolmen 
its steadiest adherents. And tho lovers of 
ancient learning, as well as the favourers 
of the Reformation, were gaining ground 
in tho English government. 3 
7. But while tho subtle, though unpro 
Veneration for fitablc, ingenuity of the 


tury. To them at least ho was indebted 
for appearing in a purer text, and in more 
accurate versions ; nor was the criticism of 
tho sixteenth century more employed on 
any other writer. By the help of philology, 
as her bounden handmaid, philosophy 
trimmed afresh her lamp. The true peri- 
patetic system, according to so competent 
a judge os Bulile, was first made known 
to the rest of Ettropo in tho sixteenth cen- 
tury; and tho now disciples of Aristotle, 
endeavouring to possess themselves of the 
spirit, as well os literal sense of his posi- 
tions, prepared the way for a more advanced 
generation to poise their weight in the scale 
of reason. 1 

8. Tho name of Aristotle was sovereign in 
the continental universities ; uelanchthon 
and the union between his countenances 
philosophy, or wlmt boro 
that title, and the church, appeared so long 
established, that they must stand or fall 
together. Luther accordingly, in tho com- 
mencement of the Reformation, inveighed 


ArhtoUo. Thomists and Scotists was [ against the Aristotelian logic and meta- 
physics, or rather against thoso sciences 
themselves ; nor was Melanchthon at that 
time much behind him. But time ripened 
in this, as it did in theology, the disciple's 
excellent understanding ; and he eren ob- 
tained influence enough over the master to 
make him retract some of that invective 
against philosophy, whichat first threatened 
to bear down all human reason. Molanch- 
thon became o strenuous advocate of Aris- 
totle, in opposition to all other ancient 
philosophy. He introduced into the uni- 
versity of "Wittenberg, to which all pro- 
testant Germany looked up, a scheme of 
1 Bukle, ii 402. 


giving way, tho ancient pliilosophy, of 
which that of the scholastic doctors was a 
corruption, restored in its genuine linea- 
ments, kept possession of the field with 

1 it 417. 

2 Bruckcr, Sr. 87. Melners (Verglcich. dor 
Sittcn, ii 730-755), has several extracts from 
Vlves as to the scholasticism of tho begin- 
ning of this century. He was placed. by some 
of his contemporaries in a triumvirate with 
Erasmus and Budoeus. 

8 "Wood's Hist, of University of Oxford. The 
passage wherein Antony "Wood deplores the 
" setting Dons In Bocardo” has been often 
quoted by those who make merry with ibo 
lamentations of ignorance. 
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•dialectics and physics, founded upon tlic 
peripatetic school, hut improved, as Buhlo 
tells ms, by liis own acuteness and know- 
ledge. Thus in liis books logic is taught 
with a constant reference to rhetoric ; and 
the physical science of antiquity is enlarged 
'by all that had been added in astronomy 
.and physiology. It need hardly be said, 
that the authority of Scripture was always 
resorted to as controlling a philosophy, 
which had been considered unfavourable 
to natural religion.* 

0. I will not contend, after a very cursory 

His own phUoBo- inspection of this work of 

phicai treatises Mdanchtbon, against the 
elaborate panegyric of Buhlc; but I cannot 
think the Initia Dactrinro Physical much 
calculated to advance the physical sciences. 
He insists very fully on the influence of the 
stars in producing events which wo call 
fortuitous, and even in mouldingthe human 
character; a prejudice under which this 
eminent man is well known to have la- 
boured, Mclanchtlion argues sometimes 
from the dogmas of Aristotle, sometimes 
from a literal interpretation of Scripture, 
so as to arrive at strange conclusions. 
Another treatise, entitled DeAnimft, which 
I have not seen, is extolled by Buhlo as 
compichending not only the psychology 
but the physiology also of man, and as 
having rendered great service in the age for 
which it was written. This universality of 
talents, and we have not yet adverted to 
the ethics and dialectics of Melanchthon, 
enhanced his high reputation ; nor is it 
surprising, that the influence of so great a 
name should have secured the prepondcr- j 
once of the Aristotelian philosophy in the | 
protestant schools of Germany for more \ 
than a century. 

10. The treatise of the most celebrated 

Aristotelian* Aristotelian of his age, Pom- 
ofitaiy. ponatius, on the immortality 

of the soul, has been already mentioned. 
In 1525 he published two hooks, one on in- 
cantations, the other on fate and free-will 
They are extremely scarce, but, according 
to the analysis of Brucker, indicate a scheme 
of pliilosophy by no means friendly to rc- 
ligion.a I do not find any other of the 
Aristotelian school who falls within the 
present thirty years, of sufficient celebrity 
to deserve mention in this place. But the 
Italian Aristotelians were divided into two 
classes; one to which Pomponatius be- 
longed, following the interpretation of the 
ancient Greek scholiasts, especially Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisea; the other, that of 
the famous Spanish philosopher of the 
2 Buble, It 427. c Brucker, Iv. ICG. 


twelfth century, Avcrroes, who may rather 
be considered an licrcsiarch in the peri- 
patetic church, than a genuine disciple of 
its founder. The leading tenet of Aver- 
rhoism was the numerical unity of the soul 
of mankind, notwithstanding its partition 
among millions of living individuals. 1 This 
proposition, which it may seem difficult to 
comprehend, and which Buhlo deems a 
misapprehension of a passage in Aristotle, 
natural enough to one who read him in a 
bad Arabic version, is so far worthy of 
notice, that it contains the germ of an 
atheistical philosophy, which spread far, 
as we shall hereafter sec, in the latter part 
of this century, and in the seventeenth. 

11. Meantime tho most formidable op- 
position to tbe authority Of University 
Aristotle sprung uj> in the of rsri*. 
very centre of his dominions ; a conspiracy 
against the* sovereign in his court itself. 
For, ns no university had heen equal in re- 
nown for scholastic acuteness to that of 
Paris, there was none so tenacious of its 
ancient discipline. Tho very study of 
Greek and Hebrew was a dangerous innova- 
tion in tho eyes of its rulers, which they 
sought to restrain hy tho intervention of 
the civil magistrate. Yet here, in their 
own schools, the ancient routine of dia- 
lectics was suddenly disturbed by an nu- 

j dneious hand. 

12. Peter Bamus (Bamfcc) a man of great 

natural acuteness, an in- Netriogk 

trepul, though too arrogant °* 

a spirit, and a sincere lover of truth, having 
acquired a considerable Icnowledge of 
languages as well as philosophy in tbe uni- 
versity, where ho originally filled, it is 
said, a menial office in one of the colleges, 
began publicly to attack tho Aristotelian 
method of logic, by endeavouring to sub- 
stitute a new system of his own. He had 
been led to ask himself, he tells ns, after 
three years passed in the study of logic, 
whether it had rendered Iiim more conver- 
sant with facts, more fluent in speech, 
more quick in poetry, wiser, in short, any 
way than it had found him ; and being 
compelled to answer all this in the negative, 
he was put on considering, whether the 
fault were in himself, or in his course of 
study. Before he could be quite satisfied 
as to this question, ho fell accidentally upon 
reading some dialogues of Plato; in which, 
to his infinite satisfaction, he found a 
species of logic very unlike the Aristotelian, 
and far more apt, as it appeared, to the 

l See Bayle, Averroe3, note E, to which I 
omitted to refer on a former mention of the 
subject, p. 9S. 
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on of truth. From the 'writings 
■of Plato, and from his own ingenious mind, 
Eamus framed a scheme of dialectics, 
which immediately shook the citadel of 
riho Stagyrito ; and, though in itself it did 
not replace the old philosophy, contributed 
’very powerfully to its ultimate decline. 
'The Institutiones Dialectics of Eamus wore 
published in 1543. 

13. In the first instance, however, lie met 
it me«ts vrithun- with the strenuous opposi- 
fair treatment tiou which awaits such inuo - 


vators. The university laid their complaint 
before the parliament of Paris $ tho king 
took it out of the hands of the parliament, 
and a singular trial was awaided as to tho 
merits of the rival systems of logic, two 
judges being nominated by Goveauus, the 
prominent accuser of Eamus, two by him- 
self, and a fifth by the king. Francis, it 
seems, though favourable to the classical 
scholars, whose wishes might generally go 
against the established dialectics, yet, 
perhaps, from connecting this innovation 
with those in religion, took the ride of the 
university ; and after a regular hearing, 
though, as is alleged, a very partial one, 
tho majority of the judges pronouncing an 
unfavourable decision, Eamus was pro- 
liibited from teaching, and his book was 
suppressed. This prohibition, however, 
wns taken off a few years afterwards, and 
bis popularity as a lecturer in rhetoric gave 
umbrage to the university. It was not till 
'some time afterwards that his system 
spread over part of the continent. 1 


14. Eamus has been once mentioned 
its merits an* lord Bacon, certainly ni 
cbaractcr * bigot to Aristotle, witl 
much contempt, and another time witl 
limited praise.- It is however gcnerall 1 
1 Uuaoy de Yaria Aristot. Fortune in Acad 
Paris. Tho sixth stage of Aristotle’s fortune 
Xaunoy reckons to be the Itamean controversy 
.and the rictoiy of the Greek philosopher. H 
quotes a passage from Omer Talon, which show 
that the trial *as conducted with nrach.txnfaii 
ness and violence, p, U2. See also Brucker,\ 
648-5S3, for a copious account of Ramus : mu 
Buhle, if. 570 602 ; also Bayle. 

2 Hooker nlso says with severe irony : ^In th 
poverty of that other new.derised aid, twi 
things there are notwithstanding singular 0 
marvellous quick despatch it is, and dothriim 
them that have it as much almost in three days 
.as If it had dwelt threescore years with them 
&c. Again : “ Because the curiosity of man' 
wit doth many times with peril wade farther i: 
tho search of things, than were convenient, th 
same is hereby restrained into such generalities 
-as everywhere offering themselves, are apparen 
unto men of the weakest conceit that need be 
so as following tbe rules and precepts thereol 
■we may find it to be an art, which teachetli th 


admitted by critical liistorians of philo- 
sophy, that he conferred material obliga- 
tions on science, by decrying the barbarous 
logic of tbc schoolmen. What are the 
merits of his own method, is a different 
question. It seems evidently to liavo been 
more popular and convenient than tliat in 
use. Ho treated logic as merely tbe art 
of arguing to others, ars disscrendi ; and, 
not unnaturally from this definition, com- 
prehended in it much that the ancients had 
placed in tho province of rhetoric, the in- 
vention and disposition of proofs in dis- 
course. 

15. u If we compare/ 1 says Buhle, c< the 
logic of Eamus with that Buhle’* account 
which was previously in use, of 

it is impossible not to recognise its superi- 
ority. If we judge of it by comparison 
with the extent of tho science itself and 
tho degree of perfection it has attained in 
the hands of modem writers, wo shall find 
but an imperfect and faulty attempt.” 
Eamus neglected, he proceeds to say, the 
relation of the reason to other faculties of 
tho mind, the sources of error, and the 
best means of obviating them, the precau- 
tions necessary in foiming and examining 
our judgments. His rules display the 
pedantry of system as much as those of the 
Aristotelians. 1 

IG. As the logic of Eamus appears to be 
of no more direct utility than that of 
Aristotlo in assisting us to determine the 
absolute truth of propositions, and consc- 
qently could not satisfy Lord Bacon, so 
perhaps it does not interfere with the 
proper use of syllogisms, which indeed, on 
a loss extended scale than in Aristotle, 
form part of the Eamcan dialectics. Like 
all those who assailed the authority of 
Aristotle, lie kept no bounds in depreci- 
ating his works ; aware perhaps that the 
public, and especially younger students, 
will pass more readily from admiration to 
contempt, than to a qualified estimation, of 
any famous man. 

17. AVkilc Eamus was assaulting the 
stionghold of Aristotelian 
despotism, tho syllogistic PjtraceUns * 
method of argumentation, another province 
of that extensive empire, itsphy&ical theory, 
was invaded by a still more audacious, and 
we must add, a much more unworthy in- 
novator, Theophrastus Paracelsus. Though 
few of this extraordinary person’s writings 
were published before tbe middle of tho 

way o£ speedy discourse, and restiainetb tho 
wind of man, that it may not wax over-wise.” 

Kcelcs. pol. 1. $ e. 

1 Buhle, 11. 503, 695. 
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century, yet as ho died in 1511, and his 
disciples began very early to promulgate 
his theories, wo may introduce his name 
more appropriately in this than in any later 
period. The system, if so it may he called, 
of Paracelsus had a primary regard to 
medicine, which he practised with the bold- 
ness of a wandering empiric. It was not 
unusual in Germany to carry on this pro- 
fession ; and Paracelsus employed his youth 
in casting nativities, practising chiromancy, 
and exhibiting chemical tricks. He know 
very little Latin, and his writings are ns 
unintelligible from their style ns their sub- 
stance. Yet ho was not without acuteness 
in his own profession ; and his knowledge 
of pharmaceutic chemistry was far beyond 
char of his ago. Upon this real advantage 
ho founded those extravagant theories, 
which attracted many ardent minds in tho 
sixteenth century, and were afterwards 
woven into new schemes of fanciful philoso- 
phy. His own models were tho oriental re- 
veries of tlio Cabbala, and tho theosophy of 
the mystics. Ho seized hold of a notion 
which easily seduces the imagination of j 
those who do not ask for rational proof, 
that there is a constant analogy between 
tho macrocosm, as they called it, of exter- 
nal nature, and the microcosm of man. This 
harmony and parallelism of all things, he 
maintains, can only he made known to us 
by Divine revelation ; and hence all heathen 
philosophy ‘has been erroneous. Tho key 
to the knowledge of nature is in the Scrip- 
tures only, studied by means of the Spirit 
of God communicating an interior light to 
the contemplative soul. So gieat an ob- 
scurity reigns over the writings of Para- 
celsus, winch, in Latin at least, are not 
originally his own, for he had hut a scanty 
acquaintance with that language, that it is 
difficult to pronounce upon Ins oxiinions, 
especially as he affects to use words in 
, senses imposed by himself; tho develop, 
ment of his physical system consisted in 
an accumulation of chemical theorems, 
none of which are conformable to sound 
philosophy. 1 

IS. A mixture of fanaticism and impos- 

Hia impostures ture is vei 7 P al P ablc *n Para- 
celsus, as in wliat he calls his 
Gabalistic art, which produces by imagina- 
tion and natural faith, “per fidemnatur- 
alem ingenitam,” all magical operations, 


1 *? rU ^ er * * v ' ^6*68*1 hascopiouslydescauti 
on the theosophy of Paracelsus ; and a stiff mo 
enlarged account of it null bo found in thethii 
■volume of Sprengel's Gescldchte der Arzne 
kunste, which I use in the French translation 
Puhleis very brief in this instance, though 1 
has a general partiality to mystical rhapsodies 


and counterfeits by these moans whatever 
wc sco in tho external world. Man has- 
a sidereal as well ns material body, an astral 
clement, which all do not partako in equal 
degrees ; and therefore tho power of magic 
which is in fact tho power of astralpro- 
pertics, or of producing those effects wliicli 
tho stars naturally produce, is not equally 
attainable by all. Tins astral clement 
of tho body survives for a time after 
death, and explains the apparition of dead 
persons ; hut in this state it is subject to 
those who porscss tho art of magic, which 
is then called necromancy. 

10. Paracelsus maintained the animation 
of eveiytliing ; all minerals And «t»- 
both feed and render their vagandc*. 
food. And besides this lifo of every part of 
nature, it is peopled with spiritual beings 
inhabitants of tho four elements, subject to 
disease and death like mnn. These are the 
silvains (sylphs), undines, or nymphs, 
gnomes, and salamanders. It is thus ob- 
servable that lie first gave these names, 
which rendered afterwards tho Bosicrucian 
fables so celebrated. These livo w ith man, 
and sometimes, except the salamanders, 
bear children to him; they know futuie 
events and reveal them to us ; they arc also 
guardians of hidden .treasures, which may 
be obtained by their means. 1 I may per- 
haps have said too much about paradoxes 
so absurd and mendacious ; but literature 
is a garden of weeds ns well ns flowers ; 
and Paracelsus forms a link in the history 
of opinion, which should not bo overlooked. 

20. The sixteenth century was fertile in 
men, like Paracelsus, full of Cornelia* 

arrogant pretensions, and Asripp** 

eager to substitute their own dogmatism 
for that they endeavour to overthrow. " 
They are, compared with Aristotle, like 
tho ephemeral demagogues who start up to 
a power they abuse as well as usurp on the 
overthrow of some ancient tyranny. One 
of these was Cornelius Agrippa, chiefly re- 
membered by the legends of his magical 
slrill. Agrippa had drunk deep at the tur- 
bid streams of cabbalistic philosophy, 
which had already intoxicated two men of 
far greater merit, and bom for greater pur- 
poses, Picus of BBrandola and Bcuchlin. 
Tho treatise of Agrippa on occult philoso- 
phy is a rhapsody of wild theory and jug- 
gling falsehood. It links, however, the 
theosophy of Paracelsus and the later sect 
of Behmenists with an oriental lore, vener- 
able in some measure for its antiquity, and 
full of those aspirations of the soul to break 
her limits, and withdraw herself from the 
i Sprengel, Hi. 305 . 
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dominion of sense, which soothed, in old 
time, the reflecting hours of many a soli- 
tary sage on the Ganges and tho Oxus. 
The Jewish doctors had borrowed much 
from this eastern source, and especially 
the leading principle of their Cabbala, tho 
emanation of all finite being from tho in- 
finite. But this philosophy was in all its 
successive stages mingled with arbitrary, if 
not absurd, notions as to angelic and de- 
moniacal intelligences, till it reached a 
dimax in the sixteenth century. 

SL Agrippa, evidently the precursor of 
HU pretended Paracelsus, builds bis pre- 
philosophy tended philosophy on tho 
four elements, by whose varying forces tho 
phenomena of the world are chiefly pro- 
duced. ; yet not altogether, since there are 
occult forces of greater efficacy than tho 
elementary, and wliich aro derived from 
the soul of the world, and from tho in- 
fluence of the stars. The mnndano spirit 
actuates every being, but in different de- 
grees, and gives life and form to each; 
form being derived from the ideas which 
the Deify has empowered his intelligent 
ministers, ns it were by the uso of his seal, 
to impress. A scale of being, that funda- 
mental theorem of the eraanative philoso- 
phy, connects the higher and lower orders 
of things ; and hence arises tho power of 
magic ; for all things have, by their conca- 
tenation, a sympathy with those above and 
below them, ns sound is propagated along 
a string. But besides these natural re- 
lations, which the occult philosophy brings 
to light, it teaches us also how to propitiate 
and influence tho intelligences, mundane, 
angelic, or demoniacal, which people the 
universe. This is best done by fumigations 
with ingredients corresponding to their re- 
spective properties. They may even thus 
be subdued, and rendered subjeot to man. 
Tho demons are clothed with a material 
body, and attached to tho different ele- 
ments ; they always speak Hebrew, as tho 
oldest tongue.* It would ho trifling to givo 
one moment’s consideration to this gib-! 
berish, were it not evidently connected 
“with superstitious absurdities, that en- 
chained the mind of Europe for some 
generations. *We see the credence in 
witchcraft and spectral appearances, in 
astrology and magical charms, in demoni- 
acal posesssions, those fruitful springs of 
infatuation, wretchedness, and crime, sus- 
tained by an impudent parade of mofcaphy- 
weal philosophy. The system of Agrippa 
the mere creed of magical imposture, on 

fc\^ CUW,iV#410 ‘ iS b 220. Ruble, 


which Paracelsus, and still more Jacob 
Bohmen, grafted a sort of religious mysti- 
cism. But in their general influence these 
theories were still more poraicious than the 
technical pedantry of tho schools. A 
Yenctian monk, Prancis Georgius, jiub- 
lishcd a scheme of blended Cabbalistic and 
Platonic, or Kco-plntonic, philosophy, in 
1525 ; hut haling no collateral pretensions 
to fame, like some other worshippers of 
tho same phantom, ho can only bo found in 
tbe historians of obsolete paradoxes.! 

22. Agrippa has left, among other for- 
gotten productions, a trea- hi* sceptical 
tiso on tho uncertainty of treatise 
the sciences, which served in some measure 
to promote a sceptical school of philosophy ; 
no very unnatural result of such theories 
as ho had proposed. It is directed against 
tho imperfections sufficiently obvious in 
most departments of science, but contains 
nothing which has not hecn said moro ably 
since that time. It is remarkable that he 

| contradicts much that ho had advanced in 
favour of the occult philosophy, and of the 
art of Raymond Lully. 2 

23. A man far superior to both Agrippa 
and Paracelsus was Jeromo 

Cardan ; his genius was 
quick, versatile, fertile, and almost pro- 
found ; yet no man can read the strange 
book on his own life, wherein ho describes, 
or protends to describo, bis extraordinary 
character, without suspecting a portion of 
insanity ; a suspicion which tho hypothesis 
of wilful falsehood would, considering what 
the book contains, ' rather augment than 
diminish. Cardan’s writingsarc extremely 
voluminous; the chief that relate to 
general philosophy aro those entitled Do 
Subtilitate et Yarietato Romm. Bracket 
praises these for their vast erudition, sup- 
ported by innumerable experiments and 
observations on nature, which furnish no 
trifling collection of facts to readers of 
judgment ; while his incoherence of ideas, 
liis extravagance of fancy, and confused 
method, have rendered him of little servico 
to philosophy. Cardan professed himself 
ft staunch enemy of Aristotle.^ 


* jurucicer, iv. 374-3S8. 
- Brucker, Ruble. 


JUUillC, a. 307. 


3 Bruckor v. 85. Cardan had much of the 
same kind of superstition as Paracelsus and 
Agrippa. Ho admits as tho basis 'of his phy- 
sical philosophy a sympathy between the 
heavenly bodies and our own ; notonly general 
but distributive: tho sun being in harmony 
with the heart, tho moon with tho animal 
juices. All organised bodies be held to bo ani- 
mated, so that there is no principle which mav 
not bo called nature All is ruled by the pro- 
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Sect. H. 1520-1550. 

On Moral and Political Philosophy. 

24. By moral philosophy, wc are’ to un- 

influence of derstand not only systems 

moral writer* 0 f ethics, and exhortations 
to virtue, hut that survey of the nature or 
customs of mankind, which men of reflect' 
ing minds are apt to take, and by which 
they become qualified to guide and advise 
their fellows. The influence of such men, 
tlirougli the popularity of their writings, is 
not the same in all periods of society ; it 
has sensibly abated in modem times, and 
is chiefly exercised through fiction, or at 
least a more amusing stylo than was 
found sufficient for our forefathers; and 
from this change of fashion, as well as 
from the advance of real knowledge, and 
the greater precision of language, many 
hooks, once famous, have scarcely retained 
a place in our libraries, and never lie on 
our tables. 

25. In this class of literature, good writ- 
ing, such at least as at the time appears to 

Cortesiano of be good, has always been tho 

castiglione. condition of public esteem. 
They form a large portion of the classi- 
cal prose in every language. And it is 
chiefly in this point of view that several 
of the most distinguished can deservo any 
mention at present. None was more re- 
nowned in Italy than tho Cortcginno of 
Castiglione, whose first edition is in 1328. 
IVe here find both the gracefulness of the 
language in this, perhaps its best age, and 
the rules of polished life in an Italian 
court. These, indeed, are rather favour- 
ably represented, if we compare them with 
all we know of tho state of manners from 
other sources ; but it can bo no reproach to 
the author that ho raised tho standard of 
honourable character above tho level of 
practice. The precepts however are some- 
what trivial, and tho expression diffuse : 
faults not a little characteristic of his 
contemporaries. A book that is serious, 
without depth of thought or warmth of fed- 
ing, eannot be read through with pleasure. 

. A* some distance below Castiglione 
m merit, and equally in reputation, we 
may place the dialogues of Sperone Speroni 
a writer whose long life embraced two nges 
of Italian literature. These dialogues be- 
tc V th8 and were published in 

1544, Such of them as relate to moral sub- 
mit “ °i* nil ^ ers He at and moisture are the 
nd quUluBlB nature ; the first being the 
formal, the second the material cause of all 
things Sprengel, hi 27s. j 


jeets, wliich he treats more theoretically 
than Castiglione, are solemn and dry; they 
contain good sense in good language ; but 
the one has no originality, and the other 
no spirit, 

27. A Spanish prelate in tho court of 
Charles obtained an extra- Marco Aureiio of 
ordinary reputation in Eu- Guevara, 
rope by a treatise so utterly forgotten nt 
present, that Boutcrwek has even omitted 
his name. This was Guevara, author, of 
Marco Aureiio con el Btdox do Principe*, 
as the title-page awkwardly runs. It con- 
tains several feigned letters of the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, wliich probably in a 
credulous nge passed for genuine, and gave 
vogue to the book. It was continually ro- 
printed in different languages for moro 
than a century ; scarce any book except 
the Bible, says Casaubon, has been so much 
translated, or so frequently printed. 1 It 
must be owned that Guevara is dull; but 
he wrote in the infancy of Spanish litera- 
ture. Tho first part of this book is pro- 
perly entitled Marco Aurdio, and is filled 
with the counterfeited letters ; the second, 
Kclox de Principes, the "Watch or Dial of 
Princes, is but a farngo of trite -moral and 
religious reflections, with an intermixture 
of classical quotations. It is fair to ob- 
serve, that Guevara seems uniformly a 
friend to good nnd just government, and 
that ho probably employs Homan stories as 
a screen to his satire on the abuses of his 
time. Antonio and Bayle consurc this as 
a literary forgeiy more severely than is 
quite reasonable. Andrds extols the stylo 
very highly.^ 

28. Gucvnra wrote better, or more pleas- 
ingly, in some other moral His Menoiprecio 
essays. One of them Me- dicorte. 
nosprccio di Coite y Alnbanza d’Aldea, in- 
differently translated into English, by 
Thomas Tymmc in 1575, contains some 

| eloquent passages ; and being dictated ap- 
parently by ins own feelings, instead of 
the spirit of book-making, Is far superior 
to the moro renowned Marco Aureiio, An- 
tonio blames Guevara for affectation of 
antithesis, and too studious desire to say 
everything well. But this sententious and 

i Bayle speaks of Guevara's Marco Aureiio 
with great contempt ; its reputation had doubt- 
less much declined before that time. 

" vii* H8. In 1541, Sir Thomas Elyot pub- 
lished u Tho Image of Government, compiled 
of the Acts and Sentences of Alevander Seve- 
rus/'as the work of Encolpius, an Imaginary 
secretary to that emperor. Some have thought 
this genuine, or at least no forget} of Elyot's • 
but I see little reason to doubt that he Imitated 
Guevara. Fabric. BIbl. tat and Herbert. 
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antithetical style of the Spanish writers is 
worthy of our attention; for it was imi- 
tated by their English admirers, and formed 
a style much in vogue in the reigns of Eli* 
zabeth and James. Thus, to take a very 
short specimen from Tymmo’s translation : 
“In tho court,” says Guevara, “it profits 
little to be wise, forasmuch as good service 
is soon forgotten, friends soon fail and 
enemies augment, the nobility doth forget 
itself, science is forgotten, humility de- 
spised, truth cloaked and hid, and good 
counsel refused.” This elaborately con- 
densed antithetical manner cannot liavo 
been borrowed from the Italians, of whom 
it is by no means a distinguishing feature. 

29. Bouterwek has taken notice of a 

„ moral uniter contemporary 

crex with Guevara, though not 

so successful in his own age, Perez d’Oliva. 
Of him, Andres says, that the slight speci- 
men ho has left in his dialogue on the 
dignity of man, displays the elegance, 
politeness, and vigour of his style. It is 
written, says Bouterwek, in a natural and 
easy manner ; the ideas are for the most 
part dearly and accurately developed, and 
tho oratorical language, particularly where 
it is appropriately introduced, is powerful 
and picturesque. 1 

30. The writings of Erasmus are very 
Ethical ■writings much dedicated to the incul- 

Christian ethics. 

*** The Enchiridion Militia 
Christiani, tho Lingua, and, above nil, tho 
Colloquies, which have this primary object 
in view, may be distinguished from tho 
rest. The Colloquies are, from their na- 
ture, the most sportive and amusing of bis 
works ; the language of Erasmus has no 
prudery; nor his moral code, though strict, 
any austerity ; it is needless to add, that 
liis piety has nasuperstition. Tho dialogue 
is short and pointed, tho characters dis- 
play themselves naturally, the ridicule 
falls, in general, with skill and delicacy ; 
the moral is not forced, yet always in 
view; tho manners of tho age, in some of 
the Colloquies, as in tho German Inn, aro 
humorously and agreeably- represented. 
Erasmus, perhaps, in later times, would 
have been successful as a comic writer 
iTho works of Vivos breathe an equally 
pure spirit of morality. But it is unneces- 
sary to specify works of this class, which 
valuable ns they are in their tendency* 
form too much the staple literature of 
every, generation to bo enumerated in its 
history. The treatise of Melnnchthon, 
Moralis Philosophise Epitome, stands on 

1 Bouterwek, p. 300. Andres, viL 149 . 


different grounds. It is a compendious 
system of ethics, built in great measure on 
that of Aristotle, but with such variation 
os tho principles of Christianity, or his 
own judgment, led him to introduce. 
Hence, though be exhorts young students, 
ns the result of his own long reflection on 
tho subject, to embrace the Peripatetic 
theory of morals, in preference of those of 
tho Stoic or Epicurean school, 1 and con- 
tends for the utility of moral philosophy, 
as part of the law of God, and the exposi- 
tion of that of nature, he admits that the 
reason is too weak to discom tho necessity 
of perfect obedience, or the sinfulness of 
natural appetite. 2 In this epitome, which 
is far from servilely following the Aristotc- 
linndogmasjhcdeclareswhollyagainstusury, 
less wise in this than Calvin, and asserts the 
magistrate's right to punish heretics, 

31. Sir Thomas Elyoi’s Governor, pub- 
lished in 1531, though it sir t. Ely at* 
might also find a place in Governor, 
tho history of political philosophy, or of 
classical literature, seems best to fall under 
this head ; education of youth being cer- 
tainly no insignificant province of moral 
science. The author was a gentleman of 
good family, and had been employed by tho 

1 Ego vero qui has scctarum contmverslas dlu 
multumquc agitavi, fivco Kal fedra) aTpttfiCdv, 
ut Plato faccro pneclpjt, valdo adliorfor adolc- 
scentulos, ut repudiate Stolcls et Epicureis, 
amplcctantur Peripatetics. Prwfat. ad. Mnr. 
Philos. Eplst. (15J0). 

2 Id. p. 4. The following passage, token 
nearly at random, may servo as a fair specimen 
of Melanchthon’s style: 

Primum cum ncccsso sit legem Del, item 
magistr&tuum leges nosso, ut discipiiuam tenea. 
mus ad cocrcendas cupidUates, facile intdligl 
potest, hanc phllosophlam etinm prodcsse, qura 
est quredatti domestica disciptina, qurc cum 
demonstrat fontes et causas virtufcum, accendit 
animos ad earmn amorem ; abeunt enim stadia 
in mores, ntque hoc magls invitantur anlmi, 
quia quo propius aspiciraus res bonas, co magis 
ipsas ct adminimur et araamus. Hie autem 
pcrfecta noUtia virtutls quiuritur. Kcque voro 
dubium est, quin, ut Tlato ait, sapientla, si 
quod ejus simulacrum manifestum in oculos 
fneurreret, accrrimos omorea excitaret. Nulla 
autem fingl effigies potest, quna propius cx- 
primat virtutem et elaxius ob oculos ponat 
spectantibus, quam htcc doctrina. Quaro ejus 
tfactatlo magnam vim habet ad oxcitandos 
animos, ad amorem rerum honestarum, prro. 
sertim in bonis ac mediocribus Sngenils, p. 0. 

He tacitly retracts in tills treatise all he had 
said against free-will in tho first edition of tho 
Loci Communes; in hac quaestlone modcrotio 
adhibenda est, no quas amplcctamur opinion** 
immoderatas in utramquo partem, qum nut 
morihus officiant, aut benefida Christi ob- 
Ecurent, p, 34. 
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king in several embassies. The Biographia 
Britamdca pronounces him “ an excellent 
grammarian, poet, rhetorician, philoso- 
pher, physician, cosmographcr, and his- 
torian.” For bomo part of this sweeping 
eulogy we have no evidence ; but it is a 
liigh praise to have been one of our earliest 
English writers of worth, and though much 
inferior in genius to Sir Thomas More, 
equal perhaps in learning and sagacity to 
any scholar of the ago of Henry VIII. 
The plan of Sir Thomas Elyot in his 
Governor, as laid down in his dedication 
to the king, is bold enough. It is “to 
describe in our vulgar tongue the form of 
a just public weal, which matter I have 
gathered as well of the sayings of most 
noble authors, Greek and Latin, ns by 
mine own experience, I being continually 
pained in some daily affairs of the public 
weal of this most noble realm almost from 
my childhood.” But it is far from an- 
swering to this promise. After a few 
pages on the superiority of regal over 
every other government, ho passes to tho 
subject of education, not of a prince only, 
but any gentleman’s son, with which he 
fills up the rest of his first book. 

32. This contains several things worthy 
Severity of of observation. He advises 
education, that children be used to 
speak Latin from their infancy, and cither 
learn Latin and Greek together, or begin 
with Greek. Elyot deprecates “cruel and 
yrous schoolmasters, by whom the nits of 
children be dulled, whereof wo need no 
better author to witness, than daily ex- 
perience.” 1 All testimonies concur to this 
fcavage ill-treatment of boys in tho schools 
of this period. The fierceness of the Tudor 
government, the religious intolerance, the 
polemical brutality, tho rigorous justice, 
when justice it was, of our laws, seem to 
liavo engendered a hardness of character, 
which displayed itself in severity of dis- 
cipline, when it did not even reach the 
point of arbitrary or malignant cruelty. 
Every one knows the behaviour of Lady 
Jane Grey’s parents towards their accom- 
plished and admirable child ; the slave of 
their temper in her brief life, the victim of 
their ambition in death. The story told 
by Erasmus of Colet is also a little too 
trito for repetition. The general fact is 
indubitable ; and I think we may ascribe 
much of. the hypocrisy and disingenuous- 
ness, which became almost national char- 
acteristics in this and tho first part of 
the next century, to the rigid scheme of 
domestic discipline so frequently adopted ; 

1 Chap. x. 


though I will not say but that we owe 
some part of the fhmncss and power of 
self-command, which were equally manifest 
in the English character, to tho same cause. 

33. Elyot dwells much and justly on the 
importance of elegant arts. He seems to 
such as music, drawing, and avoid politic*, 
carving, by which ho means sculpture, and 
of manly exercises, in liberal education; 
and objects with xcnBon to tho usual 
practice of turning mere boys at fifteen to 
the study of tho law's. 1 In the second 
book he seems to come back to his original 
subject, by proposing to consider what 
qualities a governor ought to possess. But 
this soon turns to long common-place 
ethics, copiously illustrated out of ancient 
history, but perhaps, in general, little 
more applicable to kings than to private 
men, at least tlio*c of superior station. It 
is plain that Elyot did not venture to 
handle the political part of his subject as 
he wished to do. Ho scemB w'ortby, upon 
the whole, on account of the solidity of his 
reflections, to hold a higher place than 
Asclmm, to wdiom, in some respects, ho 
bears a good deal of resemblance. 

34. Political philosophy was not yet a 
; common theme with the Nicholas 
writers of Europe, unless so HacHavei 
far as tho moral duties of princes may have 
been vaguely touched by Guevara or Elyot, 
or their faults Btrongly, but incidentally 
adverted to by Erasmus and More. Ono 
great luminary, however, appeared at this 
time, though, as he hasbeen usually deemed, 
rather a sinister meteor than a benignant 
star. It is easy to anticipate tho name of 
Nicolas Machiavel. His writings arc post- 
humous, and were first published at Bomo 
early in 1532, with an approbation of the 
pope. It is certain, however, that the 
treatise called Tho Prince was written in 
1513, and the Discourses on Livy about the 
same time. 2 Few are ignorant tliat Ma- 
chiavcl filled for nearly fifteen years the 
post of secretary to that government of 
Florence which was established between the 
expulsion of tho Medici in 1494 and their 
return in 1512. This was in fact the 
remnant of tho ancient oligarchy, which 
had yielded to the ability and popular in- 
fluence of Cosmo and Lorenzo de* Medici. 
Machiavel, having served this party, over 
which the gonfalonier Pietro Sodcrini lat- 
terly presided, with groat talents and 

1 Chap. xiv. 

2 There are mutual references in each of these 
books to the other, from which Glngu£n6 has 
reasonably inferred that they were in progress 
at the same time. Hist. Litt. de ITtalie, viii. 40 
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activity, was naturally involved in their 
ruin ; and having undergone imprisonment 
and torture, on a charge of conspiracy 
against tho new government) was living in 
retired poverty when Jio set himself down 
to the composition of his two political 
treatises. The strange theories, that havo 
been brought forward to account for The 
Prince of Maclriavel, could never ho revived 
after the publication of Gingu<m6’s history 
of Italian literature, and the article on Mn- 
chiavel in tho Biographic Universclle, if 
men had not sometimes a perverse pleasure 
in seeking refinements, after the simplo 
truth has been laid before them. 1 * * His own 
language may assure us of wlmt surely is 
not very improbable, that his object was to 
bo employed in the service of Julian do* 
Medici, who was at the head of the state in 
Florr ce, almost in the situation of a 
prind \ though without the title ; and that 
ho wj ote this treatise to recommend himself 
in his eyes. Ho had been faithful to the 
late powers ; hut these powers were dis- 
solved ; and in a republic, a dissolved go- 
verment, itself the recent creature of force 
and accident, being destitute of tho pre- 
judice in favour of legitimacy, could have 
iittlo chance of reviving again. It is pro- 
bable, from the general tenor of Machiavcl’s 
writings, that he would rather have lived 
under a republic than under a prince ; but 
the choice was not left ; and it was better, in 
his judgment, to servo a mastor usefully for 
tho state, than to waste his life in poverty 
and insignificance. 

35. We may also in candour give Mn- 

Hls motives in chiavcl credit for sincerity in 

ihSfttoL t,mt nnimatc<1 ^limitation 
to Julian which concludes 
the last chapter of The Prince, where he 
calls him forth to the noble enterprise of 
rescuing Italy from tbc barbarians. Twenty 
years that beautiful land had been the 
victim of foreign armies, beforowhomin suc- 
cession every native state had been humili- 
ated or overthrown. His nouto mind easily 
perceived that no republican institution 
would possess stability or concert enough to 
cast off this yoke. He formed therefore 
tho idea of a prince ; one raised newly to 
power, for Italy furnished no hereditary 
line ; one sustained by a native army, for 
ho deprecates tho employment of merce- 
naries; one loved, hut feared also, by the 
many ; one to whom, in so magnanimous 

1 Glnguen<5 has taken great pains with his ac 
count of Machiavel, and I do not know that 

there is a better. The Biographic UnherseUe 

has a good anonymous article. Tiraboschi had 

treated the subject in a most slovenly manner. 


an undertaking as tho liberation of Italy, 
all her cities would render a willing obedi- 
ence. It might be, in part, ft strain of 
flattery, in which he points out to Julian of 
Medici a prospect so disproportionate, as wc 
know liistorically, to his opportunities and 
lus character ; yet it "was one also perhaps 
of sanguine fancy and unfeigned hope. 

36. None of the explanations assigned 
for the motives of Macliiavel s om e of hit 

in ThcFrinceismorcground- mie* not i»- 
lcss th an one very early sug- moral, 

gested, that by putting the house of Medici 
on schemes of tyranny, ho was artfully lur- 
ing them to their ruin. Whether this 
could be reckoned an excuse, may bo left 
to the reader ; but wo may confidently 
affirm that it contradicts the whole tenor 
of that treatise. And, without palliating 
tho worst passages, it may be said that few 
books havo been moro misrepresented. It 
is very for from true, that he advises a 
tyrannical administration of government, 
or ono likely to excite general resistance, 
even to those whom he thought, or rather 
knew from experience, to be placed in the 
most difficult position for retaining power, 
by having recently been exalted to it. The 
Prince, he repeatedly says, must avoid all 
that will render lvim despicable or odious, 
especially injury to the property of citizens, 
or to their honour. 1 This will leave him 
nothing to guard against but the ambition 
of a few, ' Conspiracies, which are of little 
importance whilo tlio people ore well 
affected, become unspeakably dangerous 
I ns soon as they are hostilc.2 Their love, 
therefore, or at least the abscnco of their 
hatred, is the basis of the governor’s secur- 
ity, and far better than any fortresses.** A 
wiso prince will honour tho nobility, at the 
same timo that lie gives content to the 
people. 4 If the observance of these maxims 
is likely to subvert a ruler’s power, he may 
bo presumed to havo designed the ruin of 
the Medici. The first duke in' tho new 
dynasty of that house, Cosmo I., lived forty 
years in the practice of all Macbiavel 
would have advised, for evil as well ns 
good'; and his reign was not insccuro. 

37. But much of a darker taint is found 

in Tho Prince. Good faith, But many 

justice, clemency, religion, daoEerons. 

should be over in the mouth of tho ideal 
ruler; but ho must learn not to fear the 
discredit of any actions which ho finds 
necessary to preserve his power.* In a new 

1 c. xrii. and xlx. 2 ^ 

* **• la KdglioT foitezza cliosiafcnon ewerc 

oaiato do’ popoli. 

* c - ***• 6 c. xvi. xvili. 
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government, it is impossible to avoid tlie 
charge of cruelty ; for new states are al- 
ways exposed to dangers. Such cruelties 
penetrated at the outset and from neces- 
sity, “ if we may bo permitted to speak well 
of what is evil,” may bo useful ; though 
when they becomehabitualand unnecessary, 
they are incompatible with tko continuance 
of this species.of power. 1 It is best to boho th 
loved and feared ; but if a choice must be 
made, it should be of the latter. For men 
arenaturally ungrateful, iiclde, dissembling, 
cowardly, and will promise much to a bene- 
factor, but desert him in his need, and will 
break the bonds of love much sooner than 
those of fear. But fear does not imply 
hatred ; nor need a prince apprehend that, 
while ho abstains from the properties and 
the wives of his subj ects. Occasions to take 
the property of others never cease, while 
those of sheddingbloodarorare; andbesides, 
a man will sooneT forgive the death of Ins 
father, than the loss of bis inheritance.- 

38. The eighteenth chapter, on the man- 
xts only ner in which princes should 
palliation, observe faith, might pass for 

a satire on their usual violations of it, if the 
author did not too seriously manifest his 
approbation of them. The best palliation 
of this, and of what else has been justly 
censured in Mnckiavelj is to bo derived 
from his life and times. These led him to 
consider every petty government as in a 
continual state of self-defence against 
treachery and violence, from its ill-affected 
citizens, as well as from its ambitious neigh- 
bours. It is veiy difficult to draw tho 
straight line of natural right in suoh cir- 
cumstances ; and neither perhaps the cool 
reader of a remote ago, nor the secure sub- 
ject of a well-organised community, is alto- 
gether a fair arbiter of what has been done 
or counselled in days of peril and necessity ; 
relatively, I mean, to the persons, not to 
the objective character of actions. There 
is certainly a steadiness of moral principle 
and Christian endurance, which tells us 
that it is better not to exist at all, than to 
exist at the price of virtue ; but few indeed 
of the countrymen and contemporaries of 
Machiavel had any claim to the practice, 
whatever they might have to the profession, 
of such integrity. IQs crime, in the eyes 
of tho world, and it was truly a crime, was to 
have cast awaythe veilof hypocrisy, tbepro- 
fession of a religious adherence to maxims 
which at the same moment were violated.!* 

1 c. vlii. 2 c. rvii. 

3 Morhof has observed that all the arts of 
tyninny which we read in Machiavel, had been 
unfolded by Aristotle ; and GinguenS has shown 


3D, Tho Discourses of Machiavol upon 
tho first books of Livy, His disconnei on 
though not more celebrated ' 

than The Prince, have been hotter es- 
teemed. Far from being exempt from the 
same bias in favour of unscrupulous politics, 
they abound with similar maxims, es- 
pecially in the third book ; but they con- 
tain more sound and deep flunking on the 
spirit of small republics, than could bo 
found in any preceding writer that has de- 
scended to us ; more probably, in a prac- 
tical sense, than the Politics of Aristotle, 
though they aro not so comprehensive. In 
reasoning upon tho Homan government, he 
is naturally sometimes misled by confidence 
in Livy; but his own acquaintance with 
modem Italy was in some measure tho 
corrective that secured him from tho errors 
of ordinary antiquaries. 

40. These discourses aro divided into 
three books, and contain 143 chapters 
with no great regard to nr- irhelr leading 
rangement; written proba- principles, 
bly as reflections occasionally presented 
themselves to tlie author’s mind. They are 
built upon ono predominant idea ; that the 
political and military annals of early Homo 
having had their counterparts in a great 
variety of parallel instances which the tg- 
cent history of Italy furnished, it is safe to 
draw experimental principles from them, 
and to expect the recurrence of similar 
consequences in tho same circumstances. 
Tliia reasoning, founded upou a single re- 

, petition of the event, though it may easily 
mislead us, from an imperfect estimate of 
tho conditions, and does not give a high 
probability to our anticipations, is such as 
those intrusted with the safety of common- 
wealths ought ‘ not to neglect. But 
Machiavel sprinkles these discourses with 
thoughts of a more general cast, and often 
applies a comprehensive knowledge of his- 
tory, and a long experience of mankind, 

41. Permanence, according to Machiavel, 
is the great aim of government. 1 In this 
very common sentiment among writers ac- 
customed to republican forms, although 
experience of the mischiefs generally at- 
tending upon change might lead to it, 
there is, no doubt, a little of MnchiaveVs 
original taint, tbe reference of political 

this In some measure from the eleventh chapter 
of the fifth book of tho latter’s politics. He 
might also have quoted the (Economics; the 
second book, however, of which, full of the 
stratagems and frauds of "Dionysius, though 
nearly of his age, is not genuine. Mitford, 
with his usual partiality to tyrants (chap, xanri* 
sect. 8), seems to think them all laudable. 

U.i.c.2. 
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ends to tho benefit of the rulers rather 
than that of tho community. But the 
polity which ho seems for tho most part to 
prefer, though ho docs not speak explicitly, 
nor always perhaps consistently, is one 
wherein the people should at least have 
great weight. In one pas«*oge ho recom- 
mends, like Cicero And Tacitus, the triple 
form, winch endeavours to conciliate tho 
power of a prince 'with that of a nobility, 
and a popular assembly; as the best means 
of preventing that cycle of revolutions 
through which, as he supposes, the simpler 
institutions would naturally, if not neces- 
sarily, pass; from monarchy to aristocracy, 
from that to democracy, and finally to 
monarchy again ; though, as he observes, 
it rarely happens that there is time given 
to complete this cycle, which requires along 
course of ages, the community itself, as an ! 
independent state, being generally de- 
stroyed before the close of the period. 1 
But, wxth bis piedilection for a republican 
polity, be yet saw its essential weakness in 
difficult circumstances ; and hence observes 
that there is no surer way to ruin a demo- 
cracy than to set it on bold undertakings, 
wliich it is sure to misconduct. 2 Ho has 
made also the profound and important re- 
mark, that states are rarely cither formed, 
or reformed, except by one man. 3 

-12. Few political treatises can even now 

Thcfriue and be read with more advan- 
infiuenc*. tago than the Discourses of 
Machiavel ; and in proportion as the course I 
of chil society tends farther towards de- 
mocracy, and especially if it should lead to 
wlmt seems the inevitable consequence of 
democracy, a considerable subdivision of 
independent states, they may acquiro an 
additional value. The absence of all pas- 
sion, the continual reference of every pub- 
lic measure to a distinct end, tho disregard 
of vulgar associations with names or per- 
sons, render him, though too cold of heart 
for a very generous reader, a sagacious and 
useful monitor for any one who can em- 
ploy tho necessary methods of correcting 
bis theorems. He formed a school of sub- 
tle reasoners upon political Listozy, which, 
both in Italy and France, was in \oguo for 
two centuries ; and, whatever might be its 
errors, has hardly boon superseded for the 
better by the loose declamation that some 
dignify with the name of philosophical 
politics, and in which we continually find 

1 c. 2 and 0. e c. 63. 

3 c. t). Comlani, iv. 70, has attempted to 
reduce into system the Discourses of ilachiavel 
"hich have no regular arrangement, so that 
nearly the same thoughts recur in different 
chapter?. 


a more flagitious and undisguised abandon- 
ment of moral rules for tho sake of some 
idol of a general principle, than can bo im- 
puted to Tho Prince of MachiaveL 

43. Besides these two works, tho History 
of Florence is enough to im- His History of 
mortaliso the namo of ncrenco. 
Nicolas Macliiavel. Seldom has a more 
giant stride been made in any department 
of literature, tlian by this judicious, clear, 
and elegant history : for the preceding 
historical works, whether m Italy or out of 
it, had no claims to the praise of classical 
composition, while this has ranked among 
tho greatest of that order. Machiavel was 
the first who gavo at once a general and a 
luminous development of great events in 
their causes and connections, such as we 
find in tho first book of his Histozy of 
Florence. That view of the formation of 
European societies, both civil and ecclesias- 
tical, on tho ruins of tho Bomon empire, 
though it may seem now to contain only 
what is familiar, bad never been attempted 
befQro, and is still, for its conciseness and 
truth, as good as any that can be read. 

44. The little treatises of Giannotti and 
Contarini on the republic of Venice, being 
chiefly descriptive of nctual institutions, 
though the former, a Florentine by birth, 
sometimes reasons upon and Twitisw on 
even censures them, would vtnetun govern- 
not deserve notice, except ment - 

as they display an attention to the work- 
ings of a most complicated, and at the 
same time a most successful machine. 
The wonderful permanency, tranquillity, 
arid prosperity of Venice became the ad- 
miration of Europo, and especially, as was 
most natural, of Italy ; where she stood 
alone, without internal usurpation or 
| foreign interference, strong in wisdom more 
than in arms, the survivor of many line!, of 
petty princes, and many revolutions of 
turbulent democracy, which had, on cither 
side of tho Aponnine, run their raco of guilt 
and sorrow for 'several preceding cen- 
turies.* 

45. Calvin alone, of tho reformers in 
this period, has touched Calvin* political 
upon political government principles. 

as a theme of rational discussion ; though 
ho admits that it is needless to dispute 
which is tho best form of polity, sinco 
private men have not tbo right of altering 
that under which they live. The change 
from monarchy to despotism, he says, is 
easy ; nor, is that from aristocracy" to tho 
dominion of a few much more difficult ; but 

1 These are both published in Gravius, The- 
.saur. Antiq. italhe. See too GingudnS, nil. 186. 
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nothing is so apt to follow as sedition from 
a popular regimen. But upon the whole 
he considers an aristocratic form to ho far 
better than the other two, on account of 
the vices and infirmity of human nature. 1 

Sect. HI. 1501—1510. 

Jurisprudence . 

46. Under the name of jurisprudence, 
Jttriiprudence *e «we not yet to seek for 
confined to writings on that nigh ae- 
Boman law, partment of moral philoso- 
phy, which treats of the mles of universal 
justice, by which positive legislation and the 
courts of judicature ought to be directed, 
Whatever of this kind may appear in works 
of this period, arises incidentally out of 
their subject, and does not constitute their 
essence. According to the primary and 
established sense of the word, especially on 
the Continent, jurispiudoncc is the science 
of the Homan law, and is seldom applied 
to any other positive system, but least of 
all to the law of nature. Yet the applica- 
tion of this study has been too extensive in 
Europe, and the renown of its chief writers 
too high, to admit of our passing wholly 
over this department of literature, as we do 
some technical and professional subjects. 

47. The civil or Homan law is compre- 
The laws not hended in four leading di- 
wcu arranged, visions (besides some later 
than the time of Justinian), very unequal 
in length, but altogether forming that 
multifarious collection usually styled the 
Corpus Juris Civilis. As this has some- 
times been published in a single, though a 
vast and closely printed volume, it may 
seem extraordinaxy, that by means of ar- 
ranged indexes, marginal references, and 
similar resources, it was not, soon after it 
came into use as a standard authority, or, 
at least, soon after tlic invention of print- 
ing, reduced into a less disorderly state 
than its present disposition exhibits. But 
the labours of the oldest jurists, in ac- 
cumulating glosses or short marginal in- 
terpretations, wore more calculated to 
multiply than to disentangle the intricacies 
of the Pandects. 

48. It is at first sight more wonderful, 
Adoption of tho that manynations of Europe, 
entire system, instead of selecting the most 
valuable portion of the civil law, as direct- 
ory to their own tribunals, should have 
best.nved derisive authority on that entire 
unwieldy body which bore tho name of 
Justinian ; laws, which they could not un- 
derstand, and which, in great measure, 

l Colv. Inst. 1. iv. c. 20, | 8. 


must, if understood, have been perceived 
to clash with the new order of human 
society. But the homage paid to the Ho- 
man name, the previous reception of the 
Thcodosian code in the same countries, tho 
vague notion of tlic Italians, artfully en- 
couraged by one party, that the Conrads 
and Frederics were really successors of the 
Thcodosii and Justinians, the frequent 
clearness, acuteness, and reasonableness of 
the decisions of the old lawyers which fill 
the Pandects, tho immense difficulty of 
separating the less useful portion, and of 
obtaining public authority for a new sys- 
tem, the deference, above all, to great 
names, which cramped every effort of tho 
human mind in the middle agus, will suffi- 
ciently account for the adoption of a juris- 
prudence so complicated, uncertain, unin- 
telligible, and ill-fitted to the times. 

49. Tlic portentous ignorance of the 
earlier jurists in everything utility of. 

that could aid their textual general learning 
explanations has been no- to lawyer*, 
ticed in the first chapter of this volume. 
This could not hold out long after tho 
revival of learning. Budneus, in his Ob- 
servations on the Pandects, was the first 
to furnish better verbal interpretations ; 
but his philological erudition was not sus- 
tained by that knowledge of the laws them- 
selves which nothing hut long labour could 
impart. 1 Such a knowledge of the Latin 
language as even after the revival of letters 
was given in the schools, or we may add, 
as is now obtained by those who arc counted 
learned among us, serves but little towaids 
the understanding those Homan lawyers, 
whose short decisions, or, as we should call 
them, opinions, occupy tho fifty books of 
the Pandects. They had not only a tech- 
nical terminology, as is perhaps necessary 
in professional usage, but many words and 
phrases not merely teclinical occur, as to 
the names and notions of things, which the 
classical authors, especially such as arc 
commonly read, do not contain. Yet these 
writers of antiquity, when diligently pur- 
sued, throw much light upon jurisprudence; 
they assist conjecture, if they do not afford 
proof, as to the meaning of woids; they 
explain allusions, they connect the la^ 
with their temporary causes or general 
principles; and if they seem a little to 
lead us astiay from tho great objoct of 
jurisprudence, the adjudication of right, it 
was still highly important, in the condi- 
tions that Europe had imposed upon her- 
self, to ascertain what it was that she had 
chosen to obey. 

i Gravina, Origines Jur. Civ. p. 211. 
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50. Ulric Zasins, a professor at Fribnrjj, 
AidaUs tort- and Garcia d’Erzilla, whose 
form of law commentaries were printed 
in 1515, should have the credit, .according 
to AndrSs, of leading the way to a more 
elegant jurisprudence. 1 The former of 
these is known, in some measure, as a 
scholar and a correspondent of Erasmus; 
for the latter I have to depend on the testi- 
mony of his countrymen. But the general 
voice of Europe has always named Andrew 
Alciati of Milan as the restorer of the 
Roman law. Ho taught, from the year 
1518 to his death in 1550, in the universities 
of Avignon, Milan, Bourges, Paris, and 
Bologna. Literature became with him the 
handmaid of law ; the historians of Home, 
her antiquaries, her orators and poets, were 
called upon to elucidate the obsolete words I 
and obscure allusions of the Pandects ; to 
which, the earlier ns well as the most 
valuable and extensive portion 4 of the civil 
law, this method of classical interpretation 
is chiefly applicable. Alciati had another 
advantage, denied to his predecessors of 
the middle ages, in the possession, of the 
Byzantine jurists, with whom, says Gra- 
ma, the learning of Roman law had been 
preserved in a more perfect state amidst 
other vestiges of the empire, and while 
almost extinguished in Italy by the bar- 
barians, had been in daily usage at Con- 
stantinople down to its capture. Alciati 
was the first who taught the lawyers to 
write with purity and elegance. Erasmus 
tms applied to him the eulogy of Cicero on 
Scasvola, that ho was the most jurisprudent 
of orators, and the most eloquent of law- 
yers. But he deserved also the higher 
praise of sweeping away the rubbish of 
' conflicting glosses, which had so confounded 


the students by their contrary subtilties, 
that it had become a practice to count, in- 
stead of weighing, their authorities. It 1ms 
been regretted that he made littlo use of phi- 
losophy in the exposition of law ; but this 
could not have been attempted in the six- 
teenth century without the utmost danger 
of misleading the interpreter. 1 

5L Tlio practical lawyers, whose pre- 
judices were nourished by their inte- 
rests, conspired with the professors of the 
old school to clamour against opposition to 
the introduction of litera- 
ture into jurisprudence. Alciati was driven 
sometimes from one university to another 
by tbeir opposition ; but more frequently 
bis restless disposition and his notorious 
desire of gain were the causes of his migra- 
tions. They were the means of diffusing a 
more liberal course of studies in France as 
well as Italy, and especially in the great 
legal university of Bourges. He stood not 
however alone in scattering the flowers of 
polite literature over the thorny brakes of 
jurisprudence. An eminent Spaniard, An- 
tonio Agustino, might per- 
haps be placed almost on a Asna °* 
level with him. * The first work of Agus- 
tino, Emendationes Juris Civilis, was pub- 
lished in 1544. Andres, seldom deficient 
in proisinghis compatriots, pronounces sucli 
an eulogy on the writings of Agustino, ns 
to find no one but Oujacius worthy of being 
accounted Ills equal, if indeed he does not 
give the preference in genius and learning 
to the older writer. 2 Gravina is less dif- 
fusely panegyrical ; and in fact it is cer- 
tain that Agustino, though a lawyer of 
great erudition and intelligence, has been 
eclipsed by those for whom he prepared the 
way. 


CHAPTER Vm. 

HISTORY OF THE IfiTERATURE OF TASTE H7 DTJROrE FROM 1520 TO 1550. 


Sect. I. 1520—1550. 

Poetry in Italy— In Spain and Portugal— 
In France and Germany— -In England— 
Wyatt and Surrey— Latin Poetry. 

1. The singular grace of Ariosto’s poem 
Poetry of had not less distinguished it 
Bembo. than his fertility of inven- 
tion and brilliancy of language. For the 

1 Andris, xvi. 143. Savigny agrees with An- 
dris as to the merits of Zasius, and observes' 
that tho revival of the study of the laws in their 
original sources, instead of the commentators, j 


Italian poetry, since the days of Petrarch, 
with the exception of Lorenzo and Politian, 
the boasts of Florence, had been very 
deficient in elegance ; the sonnets and odes 
of the fifteenth century, even those written 

had been announced by several signs before the 
sixteenth century. Ambroglo Traversari had 
recommended this, and Lebrixa wrote against 
the errors of Accursius, though in a superficial 
mann er. Gescb. dcs RomJschen Rechts, vi. SG4. 

1 Bayle, art. Alciati. Gravina, p. 200. Tira- 
bosehi, ix. 115. Corniani, v. 57. 

= Yol. xvi. p. 148. 
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near Ha close, ky Tibahleo, ftmfiuo iV 
Aquila, Bcnivicm, nml other now oWure 
names, though the list of poets in Cronin- 
heni will ho found very long, are hanlly 
mentioned hy tho goncmlity of critics hut 
for the purpose of ensure ; while Boiftrdo, 
who deserved most praise for bold and 
lmppy in\entions, lost much of it through 
nn unpolished and inharmonious M>b\ 
In the succeeding period, the faults of the 
Italian school wire entirely opposite; in 
Bembo, ami those who, by thur Mudtou* 
and st i vile imitation of one griat mari'T, 
wire called l’etratchfcte, thero wn< nn 
elaborate sw ectneM, n fastidious delicacy, 
a Imrmony of Round, which frequently 
poned as an excuse for coldnc** of hn igma* 
lion and poverty of thought. ** An the too 
careful imitation of Cicero,” rays Tira- 
hoschi, “caused Bembo to full into nn 
affveted elegance in his Latin it>]e, ),» in 
lus Italian poetry, while ho Inl«>urs tort'* 
store tho manner of IVdiarch, he ih*j >h\ya 
more of art than of rmtural gf nius Vet, 
by banishing the rudt nc**H of former po**try, 
and pointing out the right path, he was of 
no small advantage to tho^c who knew how 
to imitate his excellencies and avoid his 
faults,”* 

2. Tho cliicf care of Bembo was to a\oid 

IU beauties tho unpolished lines which 

and defects, deformed the poetry of the 

fifteenth century in tho eyxs of one ro ex- 
quisitely sensible to tho charms of diction. 
It is from him that tho historians of Italian 
literature date the revival of thcl\ drareban 
elegance ; of which a foreigner, unless con- 
versant with tho language in nil its vari- 
eties, can hardly judge, though he may 
peiccivo the want of original conception, 
mul the monotony of conventional phrases, 
winch is too frequent!}* characteristic of 
the Italian sonnet. Yet the sonnets of 
Bembo on the death of hia Moro-dntv, the 
mother of his children, display a real 
tenderness not unworthy of his master; 
and the canzone on that or Ins hi other 1ms 
obtained not Jess renown ; though IWoni, 
ft toy fastidious critic, 1ms ridiculed its 
ccnlonism, or studious incorporation of 
lines from Petrarch; a practice which the 
habit of writing Latin poetry*, wherein 
it should ho sparingly employed, hut 
not wholly avoided, would naturally en- 
courage. 3 ! 

3. Thenumberof versifiers whom Italy pro- j 

character of duced in tho sixteenth cen- 

fcaiffw poetry, tury was immensely great. 

Urescimoeni gives a list of eighty earlier 

1 Voh x. j» 3 . 

2 Titabosebi, ibid. Comlani, ir. 102 


than ITmO, whom ho select* from many 
hundred ovrr forgotten name*. By inr 
the krger proportion of confined 
tktmn.Ui.3 to the sonnet cm d ther&nrone 
or ode; anti tin* thrum U jp-a^ndly lev*, 
though th»y rorr-idinif* chatire it to re- 
ligion. A rujsvi ntbmal phm^d^gy, an in* 
terminable repetition of th»* beauties and 
coldiWM uf pnrhnj* an l<kal t ortainly to 
us an unhuovn mi* t« mn thro^h i!i^ k 
production* ; which ro much rcsemtb’ <&ch 
other, c* soimtiwr* to sngjyoi to any am* 
who r<ad< tho which bring tog* thir 

many <vtmct* ftemi po*t\, no olhir 
parallel than ttat of tin- lidding of owh in 
conort: a suuwl whuicholynml not us- 
pitting to all cam in Its way, but mono- 
imfotellcrimt, and luanlh riiw; 
lUlhtrd MttQvrcr r^ntimentin tl.fr bird 
m the <*> co:nj«oriri<m* do In the j «jeh* 

4* A few vxicjithmt may certainly U 
made. Aktmm.m, though 
tho tosmet is r**>v bin po* 
cnlbr line of ftrtfigih, and tho*u;h he 
“ftin Mlft\rj the truck of iVlrarth with 
almost i \ rvile iinit^tlrin, could net, with 
his powerful geid u\ but irdr^bim^U al*ovv 
the common level. Hi* Lyrfma Pknia, £ 
f!rnor*e lady, lb* heroin* of many sonnet*, 

U the riunlow <>f Laura ; but when ht- trms 
to tho calamities of Italy and his own, that 
Rtom sound is h'nrd nenin, that almost- re* 
mSmb v* of I>ante and AlftcrL Tho Italian 
critics, to whom wo imiM of course implicitly 
defer ns to tho gnu*e and taste of thiicown 
writers, speak w<i] of Moira, and Rr»nw- 
other of thciSftallerpwts; though theyaro 
Mddom exempt from the general defects 
abo\ o inentioncil. But none dor sCtvunm- 
beni so much extol, as n poet^*?, in oicTy 
respect the mo^t eminent of vui«rl* 
her sex an Italy, the widow cam*. 
of the Marquis of Bc^cnra , YUteiiaCblontiA , 
Bununned, he wiy*, by the public voice, the 
divine. Hie wro virtues and con'mmnnitc 
talents of this lady wore tho theme of nil . 
Italy, in tlmtbrillinntngeof her literature; 
find her name is familiar to the ordinary 
render at this day. The catirone dedicated 
to the memory of her illmdriousi husband H 
wortliy of both. 3 

* Mumtori hlm^dl obJerves tho tanttdbfcis 
habit in which wmncttecrs Jiulnlgo themselves, 
of threatening to die for love, which never 
«m\cs to an> thing; quetla volgarc «nanla che * 
mostnmo gl* nmnnti di voler morirc, ochctanto 
iolto s' ode in bocca loro, ma non mai %lene ad 4 
efletlo. 

3 Cresclmhenl della Yolgar Pot«!*v, vol*. li* 
and ill. Tor the character of Yittoria Colonnn, 
see ii. SCO. Jlo^coc (Leo X. iU. 3X4) thinhs her 
canzoso on her husband in no respect infenor 
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„ 5. The satires of Ariosto, seven in number, 
Satires of Ariosto’ and composed in the Kora- 
and Alamanni, tian manner, were published 
after his death in. 1534. Tirahosclii places 
,tliemattho head of that class of poetry. 
Tho Teader will find an analysis of these 
satires, 'with some extracts, in Gingu6n6.! 
The twelve satires of Alamanni, one of the 
Florentine exiles* of which tho first edition 
is dated in 1532, though of earlier publica- 
‘ tion than those of Ariosto, indicate an ac- 
quaintance with them. They are to ono 
another as Horace and Juvenal, and as 
their fortunes might lead us to expect ; 
ono gay, easy, full of tho best form of 
Epicurean philosophy, cheerfulness, and 
content in the simpler enjoyments of life ; 
tho other aidcnt, scornful, unsparing, de- 
clamatory, a hater of vice, and no great 
lover of mankind, pouring forth his moral 
wrath in no feeble strain, VTo have seen 
in another place his animadversions on tho 
court of Borne ; nor docs anything in Italy 
escape his resentments Tho other poems 
of Alamanni arc of a very miscellaneous 
* description ; eclogues, little else than close 
imitations of Theocritus and Virgil, elegies, 
odes, hymns, psalms, fables, tragedies, and 
What were called sclvc, a name for all un- 
classed poetry. 

(i. AJamnnni’s epic, or rather romantic 

Alamanni. 1>0 . Mn * tl10 Amchido, is ad- 
mitted by all critics to be a 
work of old age, little worthy of his name. 
But his poem on agriculture, la Coltiva- 
none, has been highly extolled. A certain 
degree of languor seems generally to hang 


to that of Bembo on his brother. It Is mi 
by a stretch of chronology, that this to 
reckons Vittoria, Semi, and several m 
among the poets of ieo’s age, 

1 be. 100-120. Corniani, fv. 5f». i n 
Passage of the second satire, Ariosto assurni 
tone of higher dignity than Horace ever i 
tured, and inveighs against the Italian court 
tho spirit of his rival Alamanni, 

2 Tho following Hues, which conclude 
welfth and last satire, may serve as a speck 

of Alamanni’s declamatory tone of invent 
and Ills bitter attacks on Home, whom lie Is 
dressing. 

O chi vedcsse il ver, vedrebbe come 
Pin disnor tu che I tno Luther Martino 
■Portl a testessa, e plu gravose some - . 

Non la Germania, n6, ma V ocio* il via 
Avanria, ambition, lussuria o gola 
XI mena al fin, che giii veggiam ricino 

Km I ^" pu ^ ucsto dico Jo. non Franciasi 
Won put la Spagna, tatta Italia ancota 
Oho tt tion d* horesla, di vizi zcnola ' 

... f < *° no1 crcde . nodimandi 0S n‘ ora 
Orbin, Ferrara, 1’ Orso, o la Colonna, 
la Marca, u Itomagnuol, ma piir cllB J on 
, Per to servondo, che fh d’ altri donna. 


on Italian blank verso ; and in didactic 

poetry it ia not likely to bo overcome. 

Tho Bees of Buccllai is a poem written 

with exquisite sweetness of 

style ; but tbo critics havo nBcetoL 

sometimes Forgotten to mention, that it is 

little else than a free translation from the 

four tli Georgia i Ffo ono has ever pTC- 

tonded to rescue from tho charge of dul* 

ness and insipidity tho epic 

poem of tbe father of blank Trisrin0 ’ 


verse, Trissino, on the liberation of Italy 
from tho Gotha by Bclisnrius. It is, of all 
long poems that arc remembered at all, 
tho most unfortunate in its reputation. 

7 . A very diilci out name is that of Bemi, 
partly known by his ludi- 
crous poetry, which lias BernL 

given that style tho appellation of Pocsia 
Bcrncsca, rather on account of his excel- 
lence than originality, for nothing is so 
congenial to the Italians,- but far more 
by his ri'faccimcnto >, or re-moulding of tho * 
poem of Boiardo. The Orlando Innamo- 
rato, an ill-written poem, especially to 
Tuscau ears, had been encumbered by tho 
heavy continuation of Agostini. Yet if 
its own intrinsic beauties of invention 
would not havo secured it from oblivion, 
tho vast success of the Orlando Furioso, 
itself only a continuation, and borrowing 
: most of its characters from Boiardo’ s poem, 

[ must have made it impossible for Italians 
of any curiosity to neglect tho primary 
sourco of bo much delight. Berni, thcrc- 
| fore, undertook tho singular office of writ- 
| ing over again tho Orlando Innamorato, 
preserving tho senso of almost ovory stanza, 
though every stanza was more or less al- 
tered, and inserting nothing but a few 
introductory passages, in tho manner of 
Ariosto, to each canto.a Tho genius of 
Bern!, playful, satirical, flexible, was ad- 
mirably fitted to perfoim this labour; the 
rude Lombardisms of tho lower Po gave 
jray to the racy idiom of Florence; and 
the Orlando Innamorato Las descended to 


’ “Tr 8 “I- 351.. TIraboschl, x. 85. 
AJ&arotti, and Corniani (v. lie), who quotes 
mm, do not esteem the poem of KuceUni 
highly. 

2 Cornlani, iv. 252. Itoscoo, iii. 823. 

3 5rst edition of tlio Bifaccimento Ia lu 
1541, and tho second in 1542. In that of 1545 
the first olglity-tu o Btanzas are very different 
from those that correspond in former editions - 
some that follow are suspected not to bo genu- 
ine. It seems that wo have no edition on which 
we can wholly depend. edition of Berni 

STS? VT 1545 i t0 1725 ’ thou eb Domenichi 
JJ? Bevcral times. This reformer of 

Boiardo did not alter the text nearly so much 
as Berni, Panizzi, vol. if. 
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posterity as the work of two minds, re- 
maikably combined in this instance ; the 
sole praise of invention, circumstance, de- 
scription, and very frequently that of 
poetical figure and sentiment, belonging to 
Boiardo: that of style, in the peculiar and 
limited use of the word, to Bemi. The 
character of the poem, as thus adorned, 
has sometimes been misconceived. Though 
Bemi is almost always sprightly, he is not, 
in this romance, a burlesque or buffoon 
poet. 1 I once heard Foscolo prefer him 
to Ariosto. A foreigner, not so familiar 
with the peculiarities of language, would 
probably think his style less brilliant and 
less pelluoid ; and it is in execution alone 
that lie claims to he considered as an ori- 
ginal poet. The Orlando Innamorato was 
also remoulded by Domenichi in 1545 ; but 
the excellence of Bemi has caused this 
feeble production to he nearly passed over 
by the Italian critics. 2 


1 Tirabosclii, vii. 195, censures Bemi for 
“ niotti e racconti troppo hberi ed empi, che vi 
ha Inscriti.” Ginguend exclaims, as well he 
way, against this imputation. Bemi has in- 
serted no stories ; and unless it were the few 
stanzas that remain at the head of the twen- 
tieth canto, it is hard to say what Tiraboschi 
mernt hy impieties. But though Tiraboschi 
must have read Bemi, he has here chosen to 
copy Zeno, who talks of “II poema di Boiardo, 
rifatto dal Bemi, e di serio trasformato in ridi- 
colo, e di onesto in iscandoloso, e peri giusta- 
mente dannato dallo cliiesa.” (Fontanini, p. 
273) Zeno, even more surely than Tirabosclii] 
" as perfectly acquainted with Berni’s poem: 
how could he give so false a character of it? 
Bid he copy some older writer 9 and why? It 
seems hard not to think that some suspicion of 
Bend's bias towards protestanism had engen- 
dered a prejudice against his poem, which re- 
mained when the cause had been forgotten, as 
it certainly was in the days of Zeno and Tira- 
boschi. 


* Ingenuity” says Mr. Pnuizzi, “wil 

which Bern! finds a resemblance between di 
tant objects, and the rapidity with which 1 
suddenly connects the most remote ideas ; tl 
solemn manner in which he either alludes 1 
ludicrous events or utters an absurdity ; the a 
of innocence and nanetd with which 1 he pr 
sents remarks full of shrew dness and knowledj 
of the world ; that peculiar bonhotnmie wit 
which he seems to look kindly and at the sair 
lime unwillingly on human errors or wicket 
Bess; the keen irony which he usc 3 with s 
much appearance of simplicity and aversion 1 
bitterness ; the seeming singleness of heart nit 
which he appears anxious to excuse men an 
actions, at the very moment that he is most ii 
vcierate in exposing them ; these are the chit 

™" e “ ts ,°* ? erni ’ s P° e **y. Add to tliis tb 
style, the loftiness of the verse contrasting wit 
the frivolity of the argument, the gravest cor 
ception expressed in the most homely manner 


8. Spain now began to experience one of 
those revolutions in fashion- 
able taste, which await the Spailidl 
political changes of nations. Her native 
poetry, whether Castilian or Valencian, 
had characteristics of its own, that placed 
it in a different region from the Italian. 
The short heroic, amatory, or devotional 
songs, which the Peninsular dialects were 
accustomed to exhibit, were too ardent, 
too hyperbolical for a taste which, if not 
correctly classical, was at least studious of 
a grace not easily compatible with extra- 
vagance. But the continual intercourse of 
the Spaniards with Italy, partly subject to 
their sovereign, and the scene of his wars, 
accustomed their nobles to relish the 
charms of a sister language, less energetic, 
but more polished than their " Boscan. 
own. Two poets, Boscan Garcilasso. 
and Garcilasso de la Vega, brought from 
Italy the softer beauties of amorous poetry, 
embodied in the regular sonnet, which had 
hitherto been little employed in the Penin- v 
sula. These poems seem not to have been 
printed till 1548, when both Boscan and 
Garcilasso were dead, and their new school 
had already met with both support and op- 
position at the court of Valladolid. The 
national character is not entirely lost in 
these poets ; love still speaks with more 
impetuous ardour, with more plaintive 
sorrow, than in the contemporary Italians; 
but the restraints of taste and reason arc 
perceived to control his voice. An eclogue 
of Garcilasso, called Salicio and Kcmoroso, 
is pronounced by the Spanish critics to he 
one of the finest works in their language. 
It is sadder than the lament of saddest 
nightingales. We judge of all such poetry 
differently in the progressive ages of life. 

9. Diego Mendoza, one of the most re- 
markable men for variety of 

talents whom Spain has pro- Mendoja * 

duced, ranks with Boscan and Garcilasso 

the seasonable use of strange metaphors and of 
similes sometimes sublime, and for this very 
reason the more laughable, when considered 
with relation to the subject which they ate in- 
tended to illustrate, form the most remarkable 
features of his style.” P. 120. 

“Any candid Italian scholar who will peruse 
the Bifacclmento of Bemi with attention, will 
bo compelled to admit that, although many 
parts of the poem of Boiardo have been im- 
proved in that work, such has not always been 
the case ; and will moreover be convinced that 
some parts of the Bifaccimento, besides those 
suspected in former times, are evidently cither 
not written by Bemi, or have not received from 
him, if they be Ids, such corrections as to be 
worthy of their author.” P.341. Mr. P. shows 
in several passages his grounds for this suspicion. 
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as a reformer of Castilian poetry. His char- 
acter as a soldier, ns the severe governor of 
Siena, os tho hanghty minister of Chnrles 
at the court of “Romo nnd tho council at 
Trent, is notorious in history. 1 His epis- 
tles, in an Horatian style, full of a mascu- 
line and elevated pliilosophy, though defi- 
cient in harmony and polish, are preferred 
to his sonnets; a species of composition 
where these faults arc more perceptible; 
and for which, at least in tho style then 
popular, tho stem understanding of Men- 
doza seems to have been ill adapted. 
“ Though ho composed,” says Boutcrwek, 
“in the Italian manner with less facility 
than Boscan and Garcilasso, he fdt more 
correctly than they or any other of his 
countrymen the difference between the 
Spanish and Italian languages, with re- 
spect to their capabilities for versification. 
Tho Spanish admits of nono of those pleas- 
ing elisions, which, particularly when ter- 
minating vowels are omitted, render the 
mechanism of Italian versification so easy, 
and enable tho poet to augment or diminish 
the number of syllables according to his 
pleasure; and this differenco in tho two 
languages renders the composition of a 
Spanish sonnet a difficult task. Still more 
does the Spanish language seem hostilo to 
tho soft termination of a succession of 
feminine thymes, for tho Spanish poet, 
Jho adopts this rule of the Italian sonnet, 
is compelled to banish from his rhymes 
all infinitives of verbs, together with a 
whole host of sonorous substantives and 
adjectives. Mendoza therefore availed 
him*df of the use of masculine rhymes in 
his sonnets ; hut this metrical licence was 
Rtrongly censured by all partizans of the 
ItaUan stylo. Nevertheless, had he given 
to Ins sonnets more of the tenderness of 
Petrarch, it is probable that they would 
have found imitators. Some of them, in- 
may be considered as successful pro- 
ductions, and throughout all tho Language 
is correct and nobler 


10. The lyric poems of Mendoza, wr 
old national s 
. tacitly improved and 

whed, are preferred by tbe Spanian 
other works. Many of them are pri 
m Bomuccro General. Seva di 
nnua, though a Portuguese, has wr 
^ch in Castfiian. os well as in his 
* In one of Ms epUllca dated 

Offc Xl p, 5<h? edit, 15M), gives an inters 
^aftctcr of Mendoza, then young, 
'ytvd him at Csrpcntraa on Ms way to 13 

KmlmT ^ ecrtakcn «clcly for the n 
s *\lSSL 


language. Endowed by nature with the 
molancholy temperament akin to poetic 
sensibility, he fell readily into the pastoral 
strain, for which his own language is said 
to be peculiarly formed. The greater and 
better part of his eclogues, however, are 
in Castilian. He is said to have chosen the 
latter language for imagery, and his own 
for reflection. 1 Of this poor, as well as of 
his Castilian contemporaries, tho reader 
will find a sufficient account in Boutcrwek 
nxul Sismondi. 

11. Portugal, however, produced one 
who did not abandon her 

own soft and voluptuous 
dialect, Ribeyro; the first distinguished 
poet she could boast. His strains are 
chiefly pastoral, tho favourite style of his 
country, and breathe that monotonous and 
excessive melancholy, with which it re- 
quires some congenial emotion of our own 
to sympathise. A romance of Ribeyro, 
Menina e Mo$a, is one of tho earliest 
among tho few specimens of noble prose 
which we find in that language. It is said 
to be full of obscure allusions to real events 
in tho author’s life, and cannot be read 
with much interest ; but some have thought 
that it is the prototype of tho Diana of 
Montemayor, and the whole school of 
pastoral romance, which was afterwards 
admired in Europe for an entire century. 
TTe have however seen that the Arcadia of 
Sannazzaro has the priority ; and I am not 
aware that there is any specific distinction 
between that romance and this of Ribeyro. 
It should be here observed, that Ribeyro 
should perhaps have been mentioned be- 
fore ; Iris eclogues seem to have been 
written and possibly published, before the 
death of Emanuel in 1521. The romance 
however was a later production. 2 

12. The French versifiers of the age of 
Francis I. are not few. It 

does not appear that they rrenchp ott? r* 
rise above tho level of the preceding reigns, 
Louis XI., Charles VHL, and Louis XH, • 
some of them mistaking insipid allegory 
for tho creations of fancy, somo tamely 
describing the events of their age, others, 
with rather more spirit, satirising tho vices 
of mankind, and especially of tho clergy ; 
while many, in little song**, expressed their 
ideal love with more perhaps of conven- 
tional gallantry than passion or tender- 
ness, 2 yet with some of those light and 

1 Boutcrwek, p CIO. S;*3nondi. 

- Boaterwck, TXtrf. of Boriugucte Liter, p. ct. 
Sismondi iv.£S3. 

2 Goujet, Rtbfielbfcqtte Fiur^je roK x. and 

*1. Xt^xiir. Rscadl i!« Acciens 

ttxies Fran^ds, rols. II and til 
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graceful touches which distinguish this style 
of French pootry . Clement Marot ranks far 
higher. Thop^alms of Marot, 
Mnr0 though famous in their day, 
arc among his wout performances. His 
distinguishing excellence is a naivetG, or 
protended simplicity, of which it is the 
highest praiso to say, that it waB the model 
of La Fontaine. This style of humour, than 
which nothing is moro sprightly or divert- 
ing, seems much less indigenous among our- 
selves, if wemay judge byouroldcrlitcrature, 
than either among the French or Italians. 

13. In tho days of Marot, French poetry 

Their metrical had not put on all its chains. 

structure. Ho does not observe the re- 
gular nlternationof masculine and femiuiue 
rhymes, nor scruple tho open 'Vowel, the 
suppression of a mute c before a consonant 
in scanning tho verse, tho carrying on the 
sense, without a jKuise, to tho middle of tho 
next lino. These blemishes, as later usage 
accounts them, are common to Marot with 
all his contemporaries. In return, they 
dealt much in artificial schemes of recur- 
ring words or lines, as tho chant loyal, 
nhcro every stanza was to bo in the same 
rhyme, and to concludo with the same 
verso j or tho rondeau, a very popular 
species of metre long afterwards, wherein 
two or tlirce initial words were repeated nt 
tljc refrain or close of every stanza.* 

14. The poetical and imaginative spirit 

Gmawpoctry. of Germany, subdued as it 
had long been, was nc\cr so 
weak as in this century. Though we can- 
not say that this poverty of genius was 
owing to the Reformation, it is certain 
that tho Reformation aggravated very 
muolr in thissenBo tho national debasement. 
The controversies were so scholastic in 
their terms, so sectarian in tlicir character, 
so incapablo of alliance "with any warmth of 
soul, that, so far as their influence extended, 
and that was to a largo part of tho edu- 
cated classes, they must have repressed 
every poet, had such appeared, by render- 
ing the public insensible to Ins superiority. 
Tho Meister-Suigcrs were sufficiently pro- 
saw in their original constitution; they 
neither produced, nor perhaps would havo 
suffered to exhibit itself, any real oxccl- 
lenco in poetry. But they became in tho 
sixteenth century still moro rigorous in 
them requisitions of a mechanical con- 
formity to rule; wliflo at tho same time 
they prescribed a new code of law to tlio 
versifier, that of theological orthodoxy. 


B ! W ; Fran Pflse, rt. 30. Gallia 

* ra »? oi * *•> *»• £0. Pasqufer, Eech( 

che* do la Fiance, 1 vii. c . 8. Auguls, vol Hi 


Yet one man, of more brilliant fancy and 
powerful feeling tlian the rest, Hans Sachs, 
the shoemaker of Kurem- 
berg, stands out from tho atoaBl ® fc 
crowd of theho urtkani. Most conspicuous 
ns a dramatic writer, his copious muse was 
silent in no lino of verse. Hrinrius ac- 
counts the bright period of Hans fSaeWs 
literary labours to havo been from 1530 to 
1538 ; though lie wrote much both sooner 
and after that time, llin poms of all 
kinds are said to liavo exceeded six 
thousand ; but not moro than one-fourth of 
them arc in print. In this facility of com- 
position hn i« second only to Lope doVrga; 
nhd it must be presumed that, uneducated, 
unread, accustomed to find his public in 
his own cla**, ro wonderful a ilucncy was 
accompanied by no polish, and only oc- 
casionally by gleams of vigour and ft ding. 
Tho German critics are divided concerning 
the genius of Hans Sachs : TVidand and 
Goethe gave him lustre at one time by 
their eulogies; but thwe having been as ex- 
aggerated ns tho contempt of tx former 
generation, tho place of the honest and 
pmireworthy shoemaker seems not likely* 
tobe fixed very high ; and there has no been 
demand enough for his works, which are 
very scarce, to encourage their rejmblica* 
tion,* 

15. Tho Germans, constitutionally a de- 
vout people, were inner ro 
much sons in this first ago 0(nalnb ^ sia - 
of protestantism. And this, in combina- 
tion with their musical temperament, dis- 
played itself in the peculiar line of hymns. 
Xo other nation has so much of this poctiy. 
At tho beginning of tho eighteenth century, 
tho number of religious songs was reckoned 
at 33,000, and that of tlielr authors at 500. 
Those of Luther lmvo been more known 
than the rest; they aro bard and rude, 
but impressive and deep. But this poctiy, 
essentially restrained in its flight, could not 
develop tho creative powers of genius. 2 

1C. Among the few poems of this age 
none has been bo celebrated neueTtotaiof 
as tho Theuerdanks of Mel- ******* 
eliior Pfintzing, secretary to the emperor 
Maximilian ; a poem at one timo attributed 
to the master, whose praises it records, in- 
stead of the servant. This singular work, 
published originally in 1517, with moro 
ornament of printing and delineation than 
was usual, is an allegory, with scarce any 
spirit of invention or language ; wherein 
the knight Theuerddnks, and his adven- 

* Hdnslus, iv. 160. Boulerwek, lx. SSL 
trospectlvQ Review, vol. x. 

2 Boulerwek. Belnslus. , 
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tures in seeking the marriage of the 
princess Ehrreich, represent tlio memorable 
nnion of Maximilian with the heiress of 
Burgundy. A small number of German 
poets aro commemorated by Bouterwek 
and Hcinsius, superior no doubt in ability 
to Pfintzing, but so obscure in our eyes, 
and so little extolled by their countrymen, 
that we need only refer to their pages. 

17, In the earlier part of this period of 
EngUaJi poetry, thirty years, wo can find 

Lyadsay. “very little English poetry. 
Sir David Lyndsay, an accomplished gentle- 
man and scholar of Scotland, excels his 
contemporary Skelton in such qualities, if 
not in fertility of genius. Though inferior 
to Dunbar in vividness of imagination and 
in elegance of language, ho shows a more 
reflecting and philosophical mind; and cer- 
tainly his satire upon James V. and his 
court is more poignant than the other’s 
panegyric upon the Thistle. But 'in the 
ordinary style of his versification he seems 
not to rise much above the prosaic and 
tedious rhymers of the fifteenth century. 
His descriptions are as circumstantial with- 
out selection as theirs ; and his language, 
partaking of a ruder dialect, is still more 
removed from our own. The poems of 
lyndsay were printed in 1540, and aro 
among the very first-fruits of tho Scottish 
press ; but one of these, tho Complaint of 
tho Papingo, had appeared in London two 
years before. Lyndsay ’b poetry is said to 
have contributed to tho Reformation in 
Scotland ; in which, however, he is but 
like many poets of his own and preceding 
times. The clergy were an inexhaustible 
theme of bitter reproof, 

18, “In the latter end of king Henry 

Wyatt and VHI.’s reign,” says Putten- 

h Surrey. ham ^ ]jj g p 0 es j 0> 

1 sprung up a now company of courtly 
makers, of whom Sir Thomas Wyatt tho 
elder, and Henry, Earl of Surrey, were the 
two chieftains, who, having travailed into 
Italy, and there tasted tho sweet and 
stately measures and stile of the Italian 
poesie, as novices newly crept ont of the 
schools of Dante, Ariosto, and Peimrcli, 
they greatly polished our rude and homely 
manner of vulgar poesie, from that it had 
bene before, and for that cause may justly 
bo sayd the first reformers of our English 
meetcr and stile. In the same time or not 
long after was the Lord Nicolas Vaux, a 
man of much faeflitie in vulgar makings. 5 
The poems of Sir John Wyatt, who died in 
1544, and of the Earl of Surrey, executed 
in 1547, were published in 1557, with a 
i Putienham, book! ch. SI. 


few by other hands, in a scarce little book 
called TottcPs Miscellanies. They were, 
however, in all probability known before ; 
and it seems necessary to mention them in 
this period, as they mark an lmpoitant 
epoch in English literature. 

19. Wyatt and Surrey, for wo may best 
name them in the order of time, rather than 
of civil or poetical rank, have had recently 
the good fortune to bo recommended by 
an editor of oxtensivo acquaintance with 
literature, and of still superior taste. It 
will be a gratification to read tho following 
comparison of tho two poets, which I ex- 
tract tho more willingly that it is found in 
a publication somewhat bulky and ex- 
pensive for the mass of readers. 

20. c< They were mcn.whoso minds may 
bo said to have been cast in Dr Nott'a cfcor- 
the same mould; for they acterofthom. 
differ only in those minuter shades of 
character which always must exist in 
human nature ; shades of difference so in- 
finitely varied, that there never were and 
never will be two persons in all respects 
alike. In their love of virtue and their 
instinctive hatred and contempt of vice, in 
their freedom from personal jealousy, in 
their thirst after knowledge and intel- 
lectual improvement, in nice observation 
of nature, promptitude to action, in- 
trepidity and fondness for romantic enter- 
prise, in magnificence and liberality, in 
generous support of others and high- 
spirited neglect of themselves, in constancy 
in friendship, and tender susceptibility of 

I affections of a still wanner nature, and in 
everything connected with sentiment and 
principle, they were one and tho same; 
but when those qualities branch out into 
particulars, they will be found in some 
respects to differ. 

21. a Wyatt had a deeper and more ac- 
curate penetration into tho characters of 
men than Surroy had; hence arises tho 
difference in their satires. Surrey, in. Ids 
satire against the citizens of London, deals 
only in reproach ; Wyatt, in his, abounds 
with irony, and those nice touches of 
ridicule which make ns ashamed of our 
faults, and therefore often silently effect 
amendment. 1 Surrey’s observation of 

1 Wyatt’s best poem, in this style, the Epistle 
to John Polns, U a very close imitation of the 
tenth satire of Alamannt ; it is abridged, hut 
every thought and every verso in the English is 
taken from tho Italian. Dr. Nofcfc has been 
aware of this; but it certainly detracts a leaf 
from the laurel of Wyatt, though he has trans- 
lated well. 

The lighter poems of Wyatt are more unequal 
than those of Surrey ; hut his ode to his lute 
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nature minute ; but he directed it to- 
wards the works of nature in general* and 
the movements of the passions, rather than 
to the foibles and characters of men ; hence 
it i* tlmt he excels in the description of 
rural objects, and is always tender and 
pathetic. Iti Wyatt's Complaint we hear 
a strain of manly grief which commands 
attention, and we listen to it with respect 
for the sake of him that suffers. Surrey’s 
distress is painted in such natural terms, 
that we make it our own, and recognise in 
hi* sorron *> emotions which wc are conscious 
of having felt ourselves. 

22. * m In point of taste and perception of 
propriety in composition, Surrey is more 
accurate and just than 'Wyatt ; he there- 
fore seldom either offends with conceits, or 
wearies with repetition, nnd when he imi- 
tates other poets, lie is original as well as 
pleasing. In his numerous translations 
from Petrarch, he is seldom inferior to his 
master ; and lie seldom improves upon him. 
Wjatt is almost always below the Italian, 
and frequently degrades a good thought by 
4. xp rearing it so that it is hardly recogniz- 
able. Had Wyatt attempted a translation 
of Virgil, as Surrey did, ho would have ex- 
posed himself to unavoidable fail^re. ,,1 

23. To remarks to delicate in taste and 
Perhaps rather »>o founded in knowledge, I 

rate* should not venture to add 
much of my own. Something, however, 
may generally be admitted to modify the 
ardent panegyrics of an editor. Those 
uho, after reading this brilliant passage, 
«hould turn for the first time to tho poems 
either of Wyatt or of Surrey, might think 
tlu* prai«o too unbounded, and, in some 
respects perhaps, not appropriate. It 
poem* to be now ascertained, after sweep- 
ing away a ho*t of foolish legends and 
traditionary prejudices, that the Geraldine 
of Sumy, Lafly Elizabeth Fitzgerald, "was 
a child of thirteen, for whom his passion, 
if such it is to bo called, began several 
y wtr* after his own marriflge.c But in fact 

does not inferior to any production of hfs 
noble co-rp'-lUor. The iosmet m which he 
Jstlmatw Mt r^xrret ration for Anno Boleyn, 
when, ht urdcr the aHtsoty of a doe, 

bearing on h^r collar — 

Noll me tangerc : I C.-r^ar’s am, 
b rr*2*rknU? for r-ore than the pxtry, though 
t' \i h plrarisg. It my be doubtful whether 
Answer* jtl ; but in one of "Wyatt** 
h^d po-'trsh* to allude pcnP.eallally 
%■> hU fnr her. 

1 X<AV» edition cf Wyatt and Surrey, 11. 1W. 
* tarty p-ttm afloat If!?, married Lady 
rrar?cn Vrrr W*, fill in lore, If rn It was, In 
x*41, with Who V&s hem In 11Z& 


there is more of the conventional tone of 
amorous song, than of real emotion, in 
Surrey’s poetry. The 

“Easy sighs, such as men draw In love," 

are not like the deep sorrows of Petrarch, 
or tho fiery transports of the Castilians. 

24. The taste of this accomplished man 
is moie striking than Iris Surrey improve* 
poetical genius. He did oar versification, 
mucb for Iris own country and his native 
language. The versification of Surrey 
differs very considerably from that of his 
predecessors. He introduced, as Hr. Xott 
says, a sort of involution into lus style, 
which gives an air of dignity and remote- 
ness from common life. It was in fact 
borrowed from the licence of Italian pochy # 
which our own idiom has rejected. He' 
avoids pedantic words, forcibly obtruded 
from the Latin, of which our earlier poet*, 

| both English and Scots, had been ridicu- 
lously fond. The absurd epithets of Hoc- 
clevc, Lydgate, Dunbar, and Douglas are 
applied equally to tlie most different things, 
so as to show that they annexed no mean- 
ing to them. Surrey rarely lays an un- 
natural stress on final syllables, merely as 
such, which they would not receive in or- 
dinary pronunciation ; another usual trick 
of the school of Chaucer. His words arc 
well chosen and well arranged. 

25. Suricy is tlie first who introduced 

blank verse into our English introduces itak 
poetry. It has been doubted verst 

whether it had been previously employed 
in Italian, save in tragedy ; for the poms 
of Alnmanni and Bucellai were not pub- 
lished before many of our noble poet’s com- 
positions had been written. Dr. ICott, 
however, admits that Boscan and other 
Spanish poets had used it. The transla- 
tion liy Surrey of tho second book of the 
JEncid, in blank verse, is among the chief 
of his productions. 2so one had, before 
his time, known how to translate or imi- 
tate with appiopriate expression. But the 
structure of his verse is not very harmoni- 
ous, nnd the sen*e is rarely carried beyond 
the line * 

26. If we could rely on a theory, Ad- 
vanced and ably supported pr.Kott^isjTv- 
by his editor, Surrey dc- theds ******* 
serves the still more con- *** ** 
spicuous praise of baaing brought about a 
great resolution in our poetical uuml^r*. 
It Ind been supposed to be proved by T> t ’ 
wlritt, that Cluiuccr s lines arc to l*c rend 
metrically, in ten or eleven syllables 
the Italian, and, os I apprehend, the French 
of his time. For ihi* purpose, it i* ne<<M- 
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sary to presume that many terminations, 
now mute, were syllabically pronounced ; 
and where verses prove refractory after all 
our endeavours, Tyrwhitt has no scruple in 
dedaiing them corrupt. It may be added, 
that Gray, before the appearance of Tyr- 
'whitt’s essay on the versification of Chau- 
cer, had adopted without hesitation tho 
same hypothesis. 1 2 But, according to Dr. 
Nott, tho verses of Chaucer, and of all his 
successors do'wn to Surrey, aro merely 
rhythmical, to be read by cadence, and 
admitting of considerable variety in the 
number of syllables, though ten may bo 
the moro frequent. In tho manuscripts of 
Chaucer, the lino is always broken by a 
caesura in the middle, which is pointed out 
by a virgule ; and this is preserved in tho 
early editions down to that of 1632. They 
come near, therefore, to the short Saxon 
line, differing chiefly by tho alternate 
rhyme, which converts two verses into ono. 
Ho maintains that a great many lines of 
Chaucer cannot be read metrically, though 
harmonious as verses of cadence. This 
rhythmical measure he proceeds to show 
in Hocclcvo, Lydgate, Hawes, Barclay, 
Skelton, and even Wyatt ; and thus con- 
cludes, that it was first abandoned by 
Surrey, in whom it very rarely occurs. 3 

27. This hypothesis, it should bo ob- 
served, derives some additional plausibility 
from a passago in Gascoyne’s u Notes of 
Instruction concerning the making of Vcise 
or Rhyme in English,” printed in 1675. 
"Whosoever do peruse and woll consider j 
his (Chaucer’s) works, he shall find that, I 
although his lines aro not always of ono 
sdf-samo number of syllables, yet being ! 
read by ono that hath understanding, tho 
longest verse, and that which hath most 
syllables in it, will fall (to the car) corro- j 
spondont unto that which hath fewest 
syllables ; and likewise that which hath 
fewest syllables shall ho found yet to con- 
sist of words that have such natural sound, 
as may seem equal in length to a verso 
which hath many moro syllables of lighter 
accents.” 

28. A theory so ingeniously maintained, 

But «ems too and with so much induction 

. cxtenrive * examples, has naturally 

gamed a good deal of credit. I cannot, 
however, by any means concur in tho ex- 
tension given to it. Rages may be read in 
Chaucer, and still moro in Dunbar, where 
every lino is regularly and harmoniously 
decasyllabic ; and though tho cajsuxa may 


1 Gray’s Works (edit. Mathias), 11. 3. 

2 Lott's Dissertation, subjoined to 

volume of his Wyatt and Surrey. 


| perhaps fall rather moro uniformly than it 
does in modern verso, it would be very easy 
to find exceptions, which could not acquire 
a rhythmical cadcnco by any artifice of tho, 
reader. 1 The deviations from the normal 
type, or decasyllabic lino, wero they moro 
numerous than, after allowance for the li- 
cence of pronunciation, ns well as tho pro- 
bable corruption of tho text, they appear 
to bo, would not, I conceive, justify us in 
concluding that it was disregarded. Thcso 
aberrant lines are much more common in 
tho dramatic blank verse of the seventeenth 
century. They arc, doubtless, vestiges of 
tho old rhythmical forms; and wo may 
readily allow that English versification liad 
not, in the fifteenth or oven sixteenth cen- 
turies, the numerical regularity of classical 
or Italian metre. In tho ancient ballads, 
Scots and English, tho substitution of tho 
anaprest for tho iambic foot is of perpetual 
recurrence, and gives them a remarkable 
elasticity and animation ; but we never fail 
to recognise a uniformity of measure, which 
tho use of nearly equipollent feet cannot, 
on tho strictest metrical principles, be 
thought to impair. 

29. If wo compare the poetry of Wyatt 
and Surrey with that of Bar- FolItcnc£3 of 
clay or Skelton, about thirty Wyatt ana 

or forty years before, tho Eurrc r- 
difference must appear wonderful. But wo 
should not, with Dr. Nott, attributo this 
wholly to superiority of genius. It is to bo 
remembered that tho later poets wrote in 
a court, and in ono which, besides tho 
aristocratic manners of chivalry, had not 
only imbibed a great deal of refinement 
from Franco and Italy, but a considerable 
tingo of ancient literature. Their prede- 
cessors wero less educated men, and they 
addressed a moro vulgar class of readers. 
Nor was this polish of language peculiar to 

1 Such as these, among multitudes more:— 

A lover, and a lusty bachelor. Chaucer. 

But reason, with tho shield of gold so shene. 

Dunbar. 

Tho rock, again tho river resplendent. Id. 
Lydgate apologises for his own lines, 

Because I know tho vemo therein is wrong, 

As being some too short, and some too long,— 
in Gray, ii. 4. This seems at once to exclude 
the rhythmical system, and to account for tho 
imperfection of the metrical. Lydgate has per- 
haps on the whole moro aberrations from tho 
decasyllablo standard than Chaucer. 

Puttenham, in his Art of Pocsio (15S0), book 
ii. ch. 3, 4, though he admits tho licentiousness 
of Chaucer, Lydgate, and other poets in occa- 
sionally disregarding the caesura, does not seem 
to doubt that they wrote by metrical rules; 
which indeed is implied in the other. Dr. Nott’s 
theory cannot allow a want of emsura. 

O 
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Surrey and his friend. In tlio short poems 
of Lord Vaux, and of others about tho 
same time, even in those of Nicolas 
Grimoald, a lecturer at Oxford, who was 
no courtier, but had acquired a classical 
taste, we find a rejection of obsolcto and 
trivial phrases, and tho beginnings of what 
wo now call tho style of our older poetry. 
30. No period since tho revival of letters 
, . has been so conspicuous for 

Latm poetry ns tho present. 
Three names of great reputation adorn it, 
Sannnzai ius , Vida, Fracastoriua. Tho first 
of these, Sannazarius, or San Nozaro, or Ac- 

tius Sincerua, was a Ncapoli- 

tan, attached to the fortunes 
of the Aragonese lino of kings ; and following 
tho lost of their number Frederic, after hi* 
unjust spoliation, into France, remained 
there till his master’s death. Much of his 
poetry was written under this reign, before 
2 503 ; but his principal work, Do Partu Vir- 
ginia did not appear till 1522, This has in- 
curred not unjust blame for tliointermixturo 
of classical mythology, at least in language, 
with tho Gospel story; nor is tho latter 
very skilfully managed. But it would bo 
difficult to find its equal for purity, ele- 
gance, and harmony of versification. Tho 
unauthorised word, the doubtful idiom, tho 
nodem turn of thought, so common in 
Latin verse, scarco ever appear in Sanna- 
zarius ; a pure tasto enabled him to dilTuso 
a Yirgilian huo over lus language; and a 
just car, united with facility in command 
of words, rendered his versification melodi- 
ous and varied beyond any competitor. 
The Piscatory Eclogues of Sannazarius, 
winch are perhaps better known, deservo 
at least equal praise ; they soem tobreatho 
the beauty and sweetness of that fair bay 
they describe. His elegies arc such as may 
compete with Tibullus. If Sannazarius 
does not affect sublimity, ho never sinks 
Mow his aim; tho sense is sometimes in- 
ferior to the stylo, as lio is not wholly free 
from conceits;! but it would probably 
be more difficult to find cold and prosaic 
passages m his works than in those of any 
other Latm poet in modem times . 

SI. Vida of Cremona is not by anj 
Vito. means lesa celebrated that 
*. „ Sannasari.no; bio poem or 

tho Art of Poetry, and that on tho Game 

TViZ? ,oUowln & Unes . the constollatlor 

Jffcsr*"""' 1 *”- 

5 sci qm noD altera cocl » 
annum imbriferuni qut0 comibus inchoot 

Nec qua tarn Claris mugitibus aslra laccssat . 


of Chess, wero printed in 1527 ; tho Chris- 
tiad, an epic poem, ns perhaps it deservos 
to bo called, in 1535 ; and that on silk- 
worms in 1537. Vida’s precepts arc clear 
and judicious, and we ndmiro in his Gamo 
of Chess especially, and the poem on Silk- 
worms, the skill with which tho dry rules 
of art, ami descriptions the most apparently 
irreducible to poetical conditions, fall into 
his elegant and classical language. It has 
been observed, that ho is tho first who laid 
down rules for imitative harmony, illus- 
trating them by his own example. Tho 
Christiad shows not so much, I think, of 
Vida’s great talents, at least in poetical lan- 
guage ; but tho subject is better managed 
than by Sannazarius. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing some brilliant passnges, among which 
the conclusion of tho second book Do Arto 
Poctica is prominent, Vida appears to mo 
far inferior to tho Neapolitan pool. His 
versification is often hard and spondaic, the 
elisions too frequent, nnd tho cresura too 
much neglected. Tho language, oven 
M'hcro the subject best admits of it, is not 
so elevated as wc Bhould desire. 

32. Fracastorius has obtained Ins repu- 
tation by tho Syphilis, published in 1530; 
and certainly, as he thought 

to make choico of the sub- M 
jeet, thcro is no reader but must ndmiro 
the beauty and variety of his digressions, 
the vigour and nobleness of his style. 
Once only has itbeen the praise of genius, to 
have delivered the rules of practical art in 
all the graces of the most delicious poetry, 
without inflation, without obscurity, 
without affectation, and generally perhaps 
with tho precision of truth. Fracastorius, 
not emulous in this of tho author of tho 
Georgies, seems to have made Mnnilius 
rather, I think, than Lucretius, liis model 
in the didactic portion of his poem. 

33. Upon a fair comparison wo should 
not err much, in my opinion, Latin verse not 
by deciding that Fracas to- to be disdained- 
rius is tho greater poet, and Sannazarius 
tho better author of Latin verses. In tho 
present age it is easy to anticipate tho 

| supercilious disdain of those who believe it 
ridiculous to write Latin poetry at all, be- 
cause it cannot, as they imagine, ho written 
well. I must be content to answer, that 
those who do not know when such poetry 
is good, should bo as slow to contradict 
those who do, os the ignorant in music to 
set themselves against competent judges. 
No one pretends that Sannazarius was 
equal to Ariosto. But it may be truly 
said, that his poetry , and a great doal moro 
that has been written in Latin, beyond 
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comparison excels most of the contempo- 
rary Italian ; we may add, that its reputa- 
tion has been more extended and Eu- 
ropean. 

34. After this famous triumvirate, wo 
other Latin might reckon several in dif- 
poets in Italy, ferent degrees of merit. 
Bembo comes forward again in thesg lists. 
His Latin poems are not numerous; that 
upon tho lake Benacus is the best known. 
He shone more however in elegiao than 
hexameter verse. This is a common case 
in modern Latin, and might he naturally 
expected of Bembo, who had more of ele- 
gance than of vigour. Cafitigliono has left 
a few poems, among which tho best is in 
the archaic lapidary Btyle, on the statue of 
Cleopatra in the Vatican. Molza wrote 
much in Latin ; he is the author of the 
epistle to Henry VIII., in the name of 
Catherine, which has been ascribed to 
Joannes Secundus. It is very spirited and 
Ovidian. Thcso poets were perhaps eur- 1 
passed by Naugerius and Haminius ; both, 
but especially the latter, for sweetness and 
purity of style, to bo placed in the first 
rank of lyric and elegiac poets in the Latin 
language. In their best passages, they fall 
n t by any means short of Tibullus or 
Catullus. Aonius Palearius, though his 
poem on tho Immortality of the Soul is 
equalled by Sadolet him3elf to those of 
Vida and Sannazarius, seems not entitled 
to anything like such an eulogy. He be- 
came afterwards suspected of Lutheranism, 
-and lost his life on tho scaffold at Rome, 
IVc have in another place mentioned tho 
-Zodiac us Vitro of Palingcnius Stellatus, 
whose true name was Manzolli. Tho Be- 
liciaj Poctarum Italorum present a crowd 
of iuferior imitations of classical models; 
but 1 must epeat that tho volumes selected 
by Pope, and entitled Poemata Italorum, 
uto the best evidences of the beauties of 
these poets. 

35. The cisalpino nations, though at a 

m Germany Vast distanco Italy, 

cannotbercckoneddestitute, 

in this ago, of respcctablo Latin poets. Of 
these the best known, and perhaps upon 
the whole the best, is Joannes Secundus 
who found the doves of Venus in tho dab- 
chicks of Dutch marshes. The Basia, how- 
ever, are far from being superior to his 
hlcgies, many of which, though not correct 
■and often sinning by false quantity , a fault 
pretty general with these early Latin poets 
’especially on this side of the Alps, are gen- 
erally harmonious, spirited, and elegant. 
Among the Germans, Eobanus Hessus, 
Alicyllus, professor at Heidolberg,- and 


Melanchthon, have obtained considerable 
praise. 


Sect. IT. 1520-1550. 


State of Dramatic Representation in Italy — 
Spain and JPorlugal~Fra ncc— German y 
— England. 


Italian comedy. 

Two of 


2£acfc!&veL 


36. Wo have already seen the beginnings 
of Italian comedy, founded 
in its style, and frequently 
in its subjects, upon Plautus. 

Ariosto’s comedies have been mentioned, 
and two more belong to this period. Some 
difference of opinion has existed with re- 
spect to their dramatic merit. But few 
have hesitated to place above them tho 
Mandragola and Clitia of a great contem- 
porary genius, Machiavel. The Mandragola 
was probably written before 
1520, but certainly in tho 
fallen fortunes of its author, as he intimates 
in the prologue. Gingu6n6, therefore, for- 
got his chronology, when ho supposes Leo 
X. to have been present, as cardinal, at its 
representation. 1 It seems however to have 
been acted before this pope at Rome. Tho 
stoiy of the Mandragola which hardly hears 
to be told, though Gingu6n6 has done it, 5s 
said to be founded on a real and recent 
event at Florence, one of its striking re- 
semblances to tho Athenian comedy. It is 
admirable for its comic delineations of 
character, tho management of the plot, and 
the liveliness of its idiomatic dialogue. 
Peter Aretin, with little of the former 
qualities, and inferior in all 
respects to Machiavel, has AreUn * 


enough of humorous extravagance to amuse 
the reader. The licentiousness of the 
Italian stage in its contempt of morality, 
and even, in tho comedies of Peter Aretin, 
its bold satire on the great, remind us 
rather of Athens than of Rome ; it is more 
the effrontery of Aristophanes than tho 
pleasant freedom of Plautus. But the 
depravity which had long been increasing 
in Italy, gained in this first part of the six- 
teenth century a zenith which it could not 
surpass, and from which it has very gra- 
dually receded. These comedies are often 
very satirical on the clergy; tho bold 
strokes of Machiavel surprise us at present ; 
but tho Italian stage had something like 
the licence of a masquerade ; it was a tacit 
agreement that men should laugh at things 
sacred within those walls, hut resume their 
veneration for them at the door. 2 


1 Gingu&iiS, vi. 222. 

2 Resides the plays themselves, see Gingu4n6, 
vol. vi., who gives more than & hundred pages 
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37. Thoso who attempted the serious 

tone of tragedy were less 
TntBOdy * happy in their model; Seneca 

generally represented to them the ancient 
buskin. The Canaco of Sperone Speroni, 
spenmo. the Tullin of Mortclli, and 

cinthio. tho Orbecche of Giraldo 

Cinthio, esteemed tho best of nine tragedies 
ho has WTitten, arc within the present 
period. They are all works of genius. But 
Gingu6n6 observes how little advantage the 
first of these plays afforded for dramatic 
effect, most of the action passing in narra- 
tion. It is true that ho could hardly have 
avoided this without aggravating tho cen- 
sures of those wiio, as Crcscimhcni tells 
us, thought the subject itself unfit for 
tragedy. 1 The story of the Orhccclio is 
taken by Cinthio from a novel of his own 
invention, and is remarkable for its san- 
guinary and disgusting circumstances. This 
became tlio characteristic of tragedy in tho 
sixteenth century; not by any means 
peculiarly in England, as some half-in- 
formed critics of the French school used to 
pretend. Tho Orbecche, notwithstanding 
its passages in the manner of Titus An- 
dronicus, is in many parts an impassioned 
and poetical tragedy. Iticcoboni, though 
ho censures tho general poverty of style, 
prefers one scene in tho third act to any 
thing on the stage: “If one sceno were 
sufficient to decide the question, tlio Or- 
becclio would bo tho finest play in the 
world. ^ ”2 Walker observes, that this is the 
first tragedy wherein tho prologue is sepa- 
rated from tho play, of wdrich, as is very 
well known, it made a part on the ancient 
theatre. But in Cinthio, and in other 
tragic writers long afterwards, tho prologue 
continued to explain and announce the 
story.3 

38. Meantime, a pcoplo very celebrated 
Spanish drama, ^ ^jamatic literature was 

forming its national theatre. 
A few attempts were made in Spain to 
copy the classical model. But these seem 
not to have gone beyond translation, and 
had little effect on the public taste. 


to the Calandra, and the comedies of Ario 
Ahwhiavel, and Aretin. Many of the old co 
dies we reprinted in tho great Milan collecl 
of Chaslci Italian!. Those of Machiavel i 
Ariosto are found in most editions of tl 
works. 


1 Della volgar Poesia, ii. 301. Aider! 
still farther than Sperone in his Mirra. C 
tions of a somewhat similar kind were ma 
the Tullia of Martelli. 


3 Hist, du Theatre Italian, vol. i. 


Others in imitation of tho Celcstina, 
j which passed for a moral example, pro- 
i duccd tedious hconcs, by way of mirrors, 
of vice and virtue, without reaching tlio 
fame of their original. But a third class 
was far more popular, nnd ultimately put 
an end to competition. The founders of this 
i were Torres Kalian o, in the first years of 
Charles, and Lope tie Itucdn, 
a little later. * * There is very ToiTes I7ahaTT ^ 
little doubt,” EaysBouterwok, “that Torres 
i Naliarro was tho real inventor of tho 
Spanish comedy. lie not only wrote his 
| eight comedies in rcdondillasin the romance 
style, hut he aho endeavoured to establish 
the dramatic interest solely on an ingenious 
combination of intrigues, without attach- 
ing much importance to tho development 
of character, or the moral tendency of the 
story. It i3 besides probable, that he was 
tho first who divided plays into threo nets, 
which, being regarded as three days' 
labour in the dramatic field, were called 
jomadas. It must thereforo be unre- 
servedly admitted, that these dramas, 
considered both with respect to their spirit 
and their form, deserve to he ranked as 
the first in tho history of tho Spanish 
national drama ; foi in the samo path 
which Torres Kaharro first trod, the dra- 
matic genius of Spain advanced to the 
point attained by Calderon, and the nation 
tolerated no dramas except thoso which be- 
longed to the btyle which had thus been 
created.” 1 

30. Lope dc Itucda, who is rather belter 
known than lus predecessor, 
was at the head of a com- 101,0 delinc 
pany of players, and was limited in his in- 
ventions by tho capacity of his troop and 
of tho stage upon which they were to ap- 
pear. Cervantes calls him tho great Lope 
dc Rueda, even wdien a greater Lope was 
before the world. 1 x He w ? as not,” to quote 
again from Bouterwek, “inattentive to 
general character, as is proved by his de- 
lineation of old men, clowns, &o., in wdrich 
bo was particularly successful. But Iris 
principal aim was to interweavo in his 
dramas a succession of intrigues ; and as 
lie seems to have been a stranger to tho art 
of producing stage effect by striking situa- 
tions, ho made complication tho great 
object of Iris plots. Thus mistakes, arising 
from personal resemblances, exchanges of 
children, and such like coxnmon-placo sub- 
jects of intrigue, form the ground-work of 
his stories, none of which are remarkable 
for ingenuity of invention. Thero is 

1 V. 385. Andris thinks Naliarro low, insipid, 
and unworthy of the praise of Cervantes, v. iSd- 
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usually ft multitude of characters in Ms 
dramas, and jests and witticisms are freely I 
introduced, but these in general consist of I 
burlesque disputes in which some clown I 
is engaged.” 1 

40. The Portuguese Gil Vicente may per- 

haps compete with Torres ! 

on Vicente. ^ a |j arro f or the honour of 

leading tho dramatists of the peninsula. 
His Autos indeed, as has been observed, do 
not, so far os wo can perceive, differ 
from tho mysteries, tho religious dramas 
of Franco and England. Bouterwek, 
strangely forgetful of these, seems to have 
assigned a character of originality, and 
given a precedence, to tho Spanish and 
Portuguese Autos which they do not de- 
serve. Tho specimen of one of these by 
Gil Vicente in the History of Portuguese 
Literature, is far more extravagant and 
less theatrical than our John Parfro’s con- 
temporary mystery of Candlemas Day. 
But a few comedies, or, as they are more 
justly styled, farces, remain; ono of which, 
mentioned by tho same author, is superior 
in choice and management of the fable to 
most of the rude productions of that time. 
Its date is unknown: Gil Vicente’s dra- 
matio compositions of various kinds were 
collectively published in 1562; ho had died 
in 1557, at a very advanced age. 

41. “ These works,” says Bouterwek of 
the dramatic productions of Gil Vicente in 
general, “display a true poetic spirit, 
which however accommodated itself en- 
tirely to the age of the poet, and which dis- 
dained cultivation. Tho dramatic genius 
of Gil Vicente is equally manifest from his 
power of invention, and from the natural 
turn and facility of liia imitative talent. 
Even the rudest of these dramas is tinged 
with a certain degree of poetic feeling.” 3 
Tho want of complex intrigue, such as wc 
find afterwards in tho Castilian drama, 
ought not to surprise us in these early com- 
positions. 


42. We have no record of any original 
Mysteries and dramatic composition be- 
moralities in longing to this age in 
68 France, with the exception 
of mysteries and moralities, which arc 
very abundant These were considered, 
find perhaps justly, as types of the regular 
drama, “The .French morality,” says an 
author of that age, “represents in some 
degree tho tragedy of the Greeks and 
1 P.282. 


* Hist, of Portuguese XAt p 83*111. It w< 
he vain to look elsewhere for so copious nn 
count of Gil Vicente, and very difficult 
«ibly to find his works. See too Sismo 
Hist, do la Lifct du Midi, |v. 448. 


Homans ; particularly because it treats of 
serious and important subjects ; and if it 
were contrived in French that the con- 
clusion of tho morality should ho always 
unfortunate, it would become a tragedy. 
In the morality, wo treat of noble and 
virtuous actions, either true, or at least 
probable ; and choose what makes for our 
instruction in life.” 1 It is evident from 
this passage and tho whole context, that 
neither tragedy nor comedy were yet 
known. The circumstance is rather re- 
markable, when we consider the genius 
of tho nation, and the politeness of tho 
court. But from about tho year 1540 wc 
| find translations from Latin and Italian 
comedies into French. These probably 
were not represented. Les Amours d’Eros- 
trate, by Jacques Bourgeois, published in 
1545, is taken from the Suppositi of Ariosto. 
Sibilct translated tho Iphigcnia of Euri- 
I pedes in 1549, and Bouchctel the Hecuba 
in 1650 ; Lazarus Baif, two plays about 
j the same time. But a great dramatic 
revolution was now prepared by the strong 
arm of tho state. The first theatre had 
been established at Paris about 1400 by 
the Confrairie de la Passion do N. S., for 
the representation of scriptural mysteries. 
This ’was suppressed by tho parliament in 
1547, on account of the scandal which this 
devout buffoonery had begun to give. The 
company of actors purchased next year the 
Hotel do la Bourgogne, and were authorised 
; by tho parliament to represent profane sub- 
jects, “ lawful and decent ” (licites ct hon- 
! n&tcs), but enjoined to abstain from “ all 
mysteries of tho passion, or other sacred 
mysteries.” 2 

43. In Germany, meantime, tho pride of 
I the meister-singer8, Hans German theatre. 
Sachs, was alono sufficient H&ns Sachs 
to pour forth a plenteous stream for the 
stage. His works, collectively printed at 
Nuremberg in five folio volumes, 1578, and 
reprinted in five quartos at Kempten, 1606, 
contain 197 dramas among the rest. Many 
of his comedies in one act, called Schwan-* 
ken, are coarse satires on the times. In- 
vention, expression, and enthusiasm, if we 
may trust his admirers, arc all united in 
Hans Sachs. 3 

1 SiblJat, Art Pobllque (1543), apud Beau- 
| champs, Recherches sur le Thditrc Franqals, i. 82 

In the Jardln de Plalsancc, an anonymous 
undated poem, printed at Lyons probably before 
tho end of the fifteenth century, wc have rules 
Given for composing moralities. Beauchamps 
(p. 86) extracts some of these ; but they seem 
not worth copying. 2 Beauchamps, i. 01. 

3 Hans Sachs has met with a very laudatory 
Critic in the Retrospective Review, x. 113, who 
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44. The mysteries founded upon scrip* 
Moralities ana tuxal or legendary histories, 
riaUar plays la as veil as the moralities, or 
Ea ^ md ' allegorical dramas, which, 
though there might be an intermixture of 
human character with abstract personifica- 
tion, did not aim at that illusion which a 
possible fable affords, continued to amuse 
tho English public. Xor were they con- 
fined, as perhaps they were before, to 
churches and monasteries. "We find a 
company of players in the establishment of 
EichaTd IEL while Duke of Gloucester; 
and in the subsequent reigns, especially 
under Henry Tin., this seems to have 
been one of the luxuries of the great. The 
frugal Henry VTL maintained two distinct 
sets of players ; and his son was prodigally 
sumptuous in every sort of court-exhibi- 
tion, bearing the general name of revels, 
and superintended by a high priest of jol- 
lity, styled the abbot of misrule. The 
dramatic allegories, or moral plays, found 
a place among them. It may be presumed j 
that from their occasionality, or want of ' 
merit, far the greater part have per- ^ 
ished.* Three or four, which we may 
place before 1550, are published in Haw- 
kins's Ancient Drama, and Dodsley’s Old 
Plays ; one is extant, written by Skelton, 
the earliest of a known author. 3 A late 
writer, whose diligence seems to have al- 
most exhausted our early dramatic history, 
has retrieved the names of a few more. ' 
The most ancient of these moral plays he 
traces to the reign of Henry VI. They be- 
came gradually more complicated, and ap- 
proached nearer to a regular form. It 
may be observed that a line is not easily 
defined between the scriptural mysteries 
and the legitimate drama *, the choice of 
the story, the succession of incidents, are 
those of tragedy ; even the intermixture of 
buffoonery belongs to all our ancient stage ; 
and it is only by the meanness of the senti- 
ments and diction that we exclude the 
Candlemas-Day, which is one of the most 
.perfect of the mysteries, or even those 
of the fifteenth century, from our tragic 
series. 3 Kor were the moralities, such as 


even ventures to assert that Goethe has halt: 
the old shoemaker in Faust. 

The Germans had many plays in this : 
Gcsnersays, in Ids Pandect® Universales: ( 
manlcm Tabulae mult® extant. Fabula dc< 
rntatmn et rusiostultorum Colmari® actm si 
Fusio edita est 15^7, chartis quatuor. Qui rt 
hoc loco plurcs ascribat in vulcaribus lin^ 
nos ad alia fesiinamus. 54 

1 CoUicr'B AnnaU ol the Stage, L 34, Ac. 

*Warton,3U.lSs. 

a Candlemas Day, a mystery, on the mur 


we find them in the reign of Henry VEX, 
at a prodigious distance from the regular 
stage ; deviations from the original struc- 
ture of these, as Mr. Collier has well ob- 
served, “by the relinquishment of abstract 
for individual character, paved the way, by 
a natural and easy gradation, for tragedy 
and comedy, the representations of real life 
and manners.” 1 


45. The moralities were, in this age, dis- 
tinguished by the constant aw 
introduction of a witty, t© religious 
mischievous, and profligate wUrc * 
character, denominated the Tice. This 
seems originally to have been an allegorical 
representation of what the word denotes; 
but the vice gradually acquired a human 
individuality, in which he came very near 
to our well-known Punch. The devil was 
generally introduced in company with the 
vice, and had to endure many blows from 
him. But tho moralities ' had another 
striking characteristic in this period. They 
had always been religious, but they now 
became theological. In tho crisis of that 
great revolution then in progress, the stage 
was found a ready and impartial instru- 
ment for the old or the new faith. Luther 
and his wife were satirised in a Latin 
morality represented at Gray’s Inn in 1529* 
It was easy to turn the tables on the clergy. 
Sir David Lyndsay’s satire of the Three 
Estatis, a direct attack upon them, was 
played before James Y. and his queen at 
Linlithgow in 1539 ; 2 and in 1543 an En- 
glish statute was made, prohibiting all 
plays and interludes, which meddle with 
the interpretation of Scripture. Ia 1549, 
the council of Edward YI. put a stop by 
proclamation to all kinds of stage-plays. 5 ^ 
40. Great indulgence, or a strong anti- 


quarian prejudice, is re- T 
quired to discover much 
genius in these moralities and mysteries. 
There was, however, a class of dramatic 
productions that appealed to a more in- 
structed audience. The custom of acting 
Latin plays prevailed in out universities 
at this time, as it did long afterwards. 
lVhether it were older than tho fifteenth 


century seems not to be proved ; and the 
presumption is certainly against it. w Ib 
an original draught,” says IVarton, rf of the 


j of the Innocents, is published in Hawkinses Early 
English Drama. It is by John Parffrc, and may 
be referred to the first years of Henry YIIL 

1 Hist, of English Dramatic Poetry, ih 260. 
This I quote by its proper title ; but it is in fact 
the same work os the Annals of tho Stage, so far 
as being incorporated, and sold together, renders 
it the same. 

3 Warton, ftr. 23. 9 Collier, U 144- 
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statutes of Trinity College at Cambridge, 
founded in 1456, ono of the chapters is en- 
titled, “Do Pnefccto ludorum qui impera- 
tor dicitur,” under whoso direction and 
authority Latin comedies and tragedies 
aro to ho exhibited in the hall nt Christ- 
mas.” 1 It is probable that Christopher- 
son’s tragedy of Jcplithnh, and another by 
Grimoald on John the Baptist, both older 
than the middle of tho century, were 
written for academical representation. 
Nor was this confined to tho universities. | 
Nicolas TJdal, head master of Eton, wrote 
sovcral plays in Latin to be acted in tho 
long nights of winter by his boys. 2 And 
if wo had to stop here, it might seem an 
unnecessary minuteness to take notice of 
the diversions of school-boys, especially as 
the same is recorded of other teachers be- 
sides Udal. But there is something moro 
in this. Udal has lately becomo known in 
nr*t EngiUh a new and more brilliant 

coaedy. light, as the father of En- 
glish comedy. It was mentioned by War- 
ton, but without any comment, that Nicolas 
Udal wrote some English plays to be repre- 
sented by his scholars, a passage from ono 
of which is quoted by Wilson in his Art of 
Logic dedicated to Edward VI.3 It might 
have been conjectured, by the help of this 
quotation, that these plays were neither of 
the class of moralities or mysteries, nor 
mere translations from Plautus and Ter- 
ence, as it would not have been unnatural 
at first to suppose. Within a fow yenrB, 
however, tho comedy from which Wilson 
took his extract has been discovered. It 
was printed in 15G5, but probably written 
not later than 1540. The title of this 
comedy is Balph Hoist cr Doister, a name 
uncouth enough, and from which wo should 
expect a very barbarous farce. But Udal, 
an eminent scholar, knew how to preserve 
comic spirit and humour without dcgcnc- 

1 Hist, of Engl. Poetry, ili. 205. 

2 TJdal was not the first, if wo could trust 
Harwood’s Alumni Etonenses, who established 
an Eton theatre. Of Rightwisc, who succeeded 
Lily as master of St. Paul’s, it Is said by him, 
that ho was “a most eminent grammarian, 
and wrote tho tragedy of Dido from Virgil, 
which was acted before Cardinal Wohey with 
great applause by himself and other scholars of 
Eton." But as Rightwisc left Eton for King’s 
College in 1503, this cannot be true, at least so 
far as Wolsey is concerned. It U said after- 
wards in the same book of one Hallow ill, who 
went to Cambridge in 1532, that he wrote ” tho 
tragedy of Dido.” "Which should wo believe, 
or were there two Didos ? But Harwood’s book 
Is not reckoned of much authority beyond tho 
mere records which he copied. 

3 HiBt. of Engl. Poetry, Ili. 213. ' 


rating into licentious buffoonery. Balph 
Boistcr Doistcr, in spite of its title, is a 
play of some merit, though tho wit mny 
seem designed for tho purpose of natural 
merriment rather than critical glory. "We 
find in it, what is of no slight value, tho 
earliest lively picture of London manners 
among tho gallants and citizens, who fur- 
nished so much for tho stago down to tho 
civil wars. And perhaps there is no strik- 
ing difference in this respect between tbo 
dramatic manners under Henry VIIL and 
James I. This comedy, for there seems no 
kind of reason why it should be refused 
that honourable name, is much superior to 
Gnmmar Gurton’s Needle, written twenty 
years afterwards, from which it has wrested 
a long-established precedence in our dra- 
matic annals. 1 

Sect. III. 

Romances and Novels — Rabelais. 

47. Tho popularity of Amadis do Gaul 
gavo rise to a class of romances, the de- 
light of tho multitude in tho Romances of 
sixteenth century, though chivalry, 
since chiefly remembered by the ridicule 
and ignominy that has attached itself to 
their name, those of knight-errantry. 
Most of these belong to Spanish or Portu- 
guese literature. Palmcrin of Oliva, ono 
of the earliest, was published in 1525. 
Palmerin, less fortunate than his. name- 
sake of England, did not escape the penal 
flamo to which tho barber and curato con- 
signed many also of his younger brethren. 
It has been observed by Bouterwek that 
every respectable Spanish writer, as well 
as Cervantes, resisted the contagion of bad 
tasto which kept the prolix mediocrity of 
these romances in fashion. 2 

48. A far bettor stylo was that of tho 
short novel, which tho 
Italian writers, especially JTord5, 
Boccaccio, had rendered popular in 
Europe. But, though many of tlicso 
were probably written within this period 
of thirty years, none of much distinction 
come within it, as the date of their earliest 
publication, except tho celebrated Belpho- 
gor of Macliiavol.3 Tho amusing story of 

2 See an analysis with extracts of Balph 
Bolster Bolster, in Collier’s Hist, of Dram. 
Poetry, ii. 446-4CO. 

s Hist, of Spanish Literature, p. 304. Dun- 
lop’s Hist, of Fiction, vol. II. 

2 I cannot make another exception for H Pel- 
legrino by Cavicco of Parma, the first known 
edition of which, published at Venice in 1520, 
evidently alludes to one earlier; diligentemento 
In lingua tosca corretto, o nuovameuto stam- 
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44. The mysteries founded upon scrip* 
Moralities and twrol or legendary histories, 
rimiurpuysia as veil as tho moralities, or 
rnsUacL allegorical dramas, which, 
though there might be an intermixture of i 
human character with abstract personifica- 
tion, did not aim at that illusion which a 
possible fable affords, continued to amuse 
the English public. Nor were they con- 
fined, as perhaps they were before, to 
churches and monasteries. We find a 
company of players in the establishment of 
Richard HL while Duke of Gloucester; 
and in the subsequent reigns, especially 
under Henry TUI., this seems to have 
been one of the luxuries of the great. The 
frugal Henry Vtt maintained two distinct 
sets of players ; and his son was prodigally 
sumptuous in every sort of court-exhibi- 
tion, bearing tho general name of revels, 
and superintended by a high priest of jol- 
lity, styled the abbot of misrule. The 
dramatic allegories, or moral plays, found 
a place among them. It may be presumed 
that from their occasionally, or want of 
merit, far the greater part have per- 
ished. 1 Three or four, which we may 
place before 1530, are published in Haw- 
kins’s Ancient Drama, and Dodsley’s Old 
Plays ; one is extant, written by Skelton, 
the earliest of a known author. 2 A late 
writer, uhose diligence seems to have al- 
most exhausted our early dramatic history, 
has retrieved the names of a few more. 
The most ancient of these moral plays he 
traces to the reign of Henry VI. They be- 
came gradually more complicated, and ap- 
proached nearer to a regular form. It 
may be observed that a line is not easily 
defined between the scriptural mysteries 
and tho legitimate drama ; the choice of 
the story, the succession of incidents, are 
those of tragedy ; even the intermixture of 
buffoonery belongs to all our ancient sta^e ; 
and it is only by the meanness of the senti- 
ments and diction that wo exclude the 
Candlemas-Day , which is one of the most 
.perfect of the mysteries, or even those 
of the fifteenth century, from our tragic 
senes. 3 Nor wero tho moralities, such as 


even ventures to assert that Goethe has halt 
the old shoemaker in Faust. 

The Germans had many plays in this 
Gesner says, in his Pandectm Universales : - 
manlcaj fabnla? mul he extant. Fabula de 
mtatum et Fusiostultorum Colmarimactio s 
Pusio edita e$t 15 >7, chartis quatuor. Quit 
hoc loco plums ascribat in vulgaribus fin- 
nos ad aha festiaamus. c 


1 Collier’s Annals of the Stage, 1 31 , &<-, 

2 Warton, Hi. 18S. 

3 Candlemas-Day, a mystery, on the murder 


we find them in the reign of Henry YUL, 
at a prodigious distanco from the regular 
stage ; deviations from the original struc- 
ture of these, os hlr. Collier has well ob- 
served, rf by tho relinquishment of abstract 
for individual character, paved tho way, by 
a natural and easy gradation, for tragedy 
and comedy, tho representations of real life 
and manners.” 1 

43. The moralities were, in this age, dis- 
tinguished by tbe constant am tame* 
introduction of a witty, te renews 

mischievous, and profligate 8atire ‘ 
character, denominated the Vice. This 
seems originally to have been an allegorical 
representation of what the word donates; 
but the vice gradually acquired a human 
individuality, in which he came very near 
to our well -known Punch. Tho devil was 
generally introduced in company with tho 
vice, and had to endure many blows from 
him. But tho moralities had another 
striking characteristic in this period. They 
had always been religious, but they now 
became theological. In tho crisis of that 
great revolution then in progress, the stage 
was found a ready and impartial instru- 
ment for the old or the new faith. Luther 
! and his wife wero satirised in a Latin 
; morality represented at Gray’s Inn in 1529. 
It was easy to turn the tables on the clergy. 
Sir David Lyndsay’s satire of the Three 
; Estatis, a direct attack upon them, was 
played before James Y. and bis queen at 
| Linlithgow in 153D ; 2 and in 1543 an En- 
glish statute was made, prohibiting all 
| plays and interludes, which meddle with 
the interpretation of Scripture. La 
1 tho council of Edward VI. put a stop by 
; proclamation to all kinds of stage-plays.*^ 

: 46. Great indulgence, or a strong anti- 

'quariau prejudice, is re- lteBa _ 

| quired to discover much 
I genius in these moralities and mysteries. 
There was, however, a class of dramatic 
productions that appealed to a more in- 
structed audience. The custom of acting 
Latin plays prevailed in our universities 
at this time, as it did long afterwards. 
Whether it were older than tho fifteenth 
century seems not to bo proved ; and the 
I presumption is certainly against it. st I® 
an original draught,” says Wart on, <c of the 

| of theInnoceats t is published Is Hawkins’s Xiuly 
English Drama. It Is by John Parffrc, and 
be referred to the first years of Henry YUL ^ 

1 Hist, of English Dramatic Poetry, fi. SCO* 
This I quote by its proper title ; but it is to fact 
tho some work as the Annals of the Stage, so f ar 
as being incorporated, and sold together, render* 
it the same. 

£ Warton, iv. 23. 5 Collier, L 1*4. 
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statutes of Trinity College at Cambridge, 
founded in 1456, one of the chapters is en- 
titled, “DePncfectoludorum qui impera- 
tor dicitur,” under whoso direction and 
authority Latin comedies and tragedies 
aro to be exhibited in the hall at Christ- 
mas.” 1 It is probable that CUristopher- 
son’s tragedy of Jephthah, and another by 
Grimoald on John tho Baptist, both older 
than the middle of the century, were 
written for academical representation. 
Nor was tins confined to tho universities. 
Nicolas XJdal, head master of Eton, wrote 
several plays in Latin to bo acted in tbo 
long nights of winter by his boys. 2 And 
if we had to stop here, it might seem an 
unnecessary minuteness to take notice of 
the diversions of school-boys, especially as 
the same is recorded of other teachers be- 
sides TJdal. But there is something more 
in this. TJdal has lately become known in 

First English a new and more brilliant 
Conway. light, as the father of En- 
glish comedy. It was mentioned by War- 
ton, but without any comment, that Nicolas 
Udal wrote some English plays to be repre- 
sented by his scholars, a passage from ono 
of which is quoted by Wilson in his Art of 
Logic dedicated to Edward VI.* It might 
have been conjectured, by tho help of this 
quotation, that these plays were neither of 
tho class of moralities or mysteries, nor 
mere translations from Plautus and Ter- 
ence, as it would not have been unnatural 
nt first to suppose. Within a few years, 
however, the comedy from which Wilson 
took his extract bos been discovered. It 
was printed in 1565, but probably written 
not later than 1540. The title of this 
comedy is Ralph Roister Doistcr, a name 
uncouth enough, and from which wo should 
expect a very barbarous farce. But TJdal, 
an eminent scholar, knew how to preserve 
comic spirit and humour without degene- 

1 Hist of Engl. Poetry, ili. 205. 

2 TJdal was not the flret, If wo could trust 
Harwood's Alumni Etoncnses, who established 
an Eton theatre. Of Rightwlse, uho succeeded 
Idly as master of St. Paul's, It is said by him, 
that ho was "a most eminent grammarian* 
and wrote the tragedy of 1 Dido from Virgil, 
which was acted before Cardinal Wohcy with 
great applause by himself and other scholars of 
Eton.” ButasRightwIse left Eton for King’s 
College In 1503, this cannot be true, at least so 
far as TVolsey is concerned. It is said after- 
wards in the same book of one HallowiU, who 
went to Cambridge In 1532, that he wrote *' the 
tragedy of Dido." Which should we believe 
or were there two Didos ? But Harwood's book 
is not reckoned of much authority beyond the 
mere records which he copied. 

* Hist, of Engl. Poetry, ill. 233. 


rating into licentious buffoonery. Ralph 
Roister Doistcr, in spite of its title, is a 
play of some merit, though tho wit may 
seem designed for tho purpose of natural 
merriment rather than critical glory. Wo 
find in it, what is of no slight value, tho 
earliest lively picture of London manners 
among tho gallants and citUcns, who fur- 
nished so much for tlio stage down to the 
civil wars. And perhaps there is no strik- 
ing difference in this respect between tho 
dramatic manners under Henry YIIL and 
James I. This comedy, for there seems no 
kind of reason why it should bo refused 
that honourable name, is much superior to 
Gammar Gurton’s Needle, written twenty 
years afterwards, from which it has wrested 
a long-established precedence in our dra- 
matic annals. 1 


Sect. III. 

.Romances and Novels— Ealdais. 

47. Tho popularity of Amadis do Gaul 
gavo rise to a class of romances, tho de- 
light of tho multitude in tho Ecmances of 
sixteenth century, though chivalry, 
since chiefly remembered by the ridicule 
and ignominy that has attached itself to 
their name, thoso of knight-errantry. 
Most of these bolong to Spanish or Portu- 
guese literature. Falmcrin of Oliva, ono 
of the earliest, was published in 1525. 
Palmcrin, less fortunate than his .name* 

1 sake of England, did not escape tho penal 
i flame to which tho barber and curate con- 
| signed many also of his younger brethren, 

| It has been observed by Bouterwck that 
every respectable Spanish writer, as well 
aB Cervantes, resisted the contagion of bad 
taste which kept the prolix mediocrity of 
these romances in fashion. 2 

48. A far better style was that of tho 
short novel, which the 

Italian writers, especially * 7orcl5, 
Boccaccio, had rendered popular in 
Europe. But, though many of theso 
were probably written witbin this period 
of thirty years, none of much distinction 
come within it, as the date of their earliest 
publication, except tbo celebrated Belphe* 
gor of Mnchiavel.s The amusing story of 

1 See an analysis with extracts of Ralph 
Roister Bolster, in Collier's Hist, of Dram. 
Poetry, ii. 445-4C0. 

2 Hist, of Spanish Literature, p. 804. Dun- 
lop's Hist, of Fiction, vot. U. 

3 1 cannot make another exception for H Tel- 
legrino by Cavicco of Famm, tho first known 
emtion of which, published at Venice in 1520, 
evidently alludes to one earlier; dlligcntcmente 
In lingua tosca corrctto, e nuovamcnto stain* 
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Lazarillo dc Tormcs was certainly written 
by Mendoza in liis youth. But it did not 
appear in print till 15SG. This is the first 
known specimen in Spain of the picar- 
esque, or rogue style, in wliich the ad- 
ventures of the low and rather dishonest 
part of tlio community arc made to furnish 
amusement for tho great. The Italian 
novelists aTo by no means without earlier 
instances; hut it became tho favourite, 
and almost peculiar class of novel with 
the Spanish writers about tho end of the 
century. 

49. But tho most celebrated, and ccr- 
tainly the most brilliant 
a performance in the path of 

fiction, that belongs to this age, is that of 
Babclais. Few books are less likely to ob- 
tain the praise of a rigorous critic; but few 
have more tho stamp of originality, or 
show a more redundant fertility, always 
of language, and sometimes of imagination. 
He hears a slight resemblance to Lucian, 
and a considerable ono to Aristophanes, 
His reading is largo, but always rendered 
subservient to ridicule ; ho is nover serious 
in a single page, and seems to have had 
little other nim, in his first two volumes, 
than to pour out tho exuberance of his 
animal gaiety. In the latter part of Panta- 
gruers history, that is, tho fourth and fifth 
books, ono published in 1552, tho other, 
after tho author’s death, in 15G1, a dislike 
to tho church of Borne, wliich had been 
slightly perceived in the first volumes, is 
not at all disguised ; but tho vein of mer- 
riment becomes gradually less fertile, and 
weariness anticipates tho closo of a work 
which had long amused while it disgusted 
us. Allusions to particular characters arc 
frequent, and, in general, transparent 
enough with tho aid of a little infoimation 


pato ct historiato. Tho editor speaks of 
book as obsolete in orthography and style, 
is probably, however, not older than tho*] 
yeaw of tho fifteenth century, being dedtea 
to Lucrczia Borgia. It is a very prolix i 
tedious romance, in three books and 1 
hundred and nineteen chapters, written h 
semi-poctlcal diffuse stylo, and much in 
usual manner of love stories. GingudmJ i 
Tirahoschl do not mention it; the Blograr 
Hniverselle does. 

Mr. Dunlop has given a short account c 
French novel, entitled Lcs ^ventures do 
ddos et do Cteonthe, which he considers as 
earliest and best specimen of what he c 
the spiritual romance, unmixed with chin 
or allegory, ill. fii. It was written in 1629, 
Basire, archdeacon of Sens. I should susr 
that there had been some of this class alre: 
n Germany ; they certainly became commoi 
that country afterwards. 


about contemporaneous history* in several 
parts of Babclais ; but much of what has 
been taken for political and religious entire 
cannot, os far as I perceive, ho satisfactorily 
traced beyond the capricious imagination 
of the author. Those who have found 
Montluc, the famous bishop of Valence, in 
Fanurge, or Antony of Bourbon, father of 
Henry IV., in Pantagrucl, keep no measures 
•with chronology. Fanurge is so admirably 
conceived, that wo may fairly reckon lum 
original ; but tho germ of the character is 
in the gracio«o, or clown, of tho extem- 
poraneous stage ; tho roguish, celilsh, 
cowardly, cunning attendant, who became 
Panurge in the plastic hands of Babclais 
and SmucIio in tho*e of Cervante*. The 
French critics have not in general done 
justice to Babclais, whoso manner was 
not that of the age of Ixuns XTV\ The 
Talc of a Tub appears to me by far 
the closest imitation of it, and to be con- 
ceived altogether in a kindred spirit ; but 
in general tho«e who have had reading 
enough to rival the eopiou^ncyss of B-v 
hclais have wanted his invention and hu- 
mour, or tho riotou*inc*s of bis animal 
spirits. 


Sect. IV. 

Struggle Ictvrccn Latin and Italian Lari' 
ynanc* — Italian and SpinM polite 
irritov— Criticism in Italy*— In Trawe 
and England. 

50. Among the polished writers of Italy, 
wo meet on every side tho costMteruttn 
name of Bembo; great in tmdiuuan 
Italian os well as in Latin knsui&w 
litcraturo, in pro*c ns in verse. It is now 
the fourth time that it occurs to us ; and 
in no instanco has ho merited more of his 
country, Sinco tho fourteenth ccnluiy, 
to repeat wliat hns been said before, bo ab- 
sorbing had become the love of ancient 
learning, that the natural language, beauti- 
ful and copious ns it really was, and 
polished os it had been under tho hands of 
Boccaccio, seemed to- a very false-judging 
pedantry scarce worthy of the higher kinds 
of composition. Those too who with, en- 
thusiastic diligence had acquired tho power 
of writing Latin well, did not brook so 
much as the equality of their native lan- 
guage. In an oration delivered at Bologna 
in 1529 before the emperor and pope, by 
Bomolo Amasco, ono of the good writers 
of tho sixteenth century, ho not only 
pronounced a panegyric upon tho Latin 
tongue, but contended that tho Italian 
should be reserved for shops and markets, 
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nud the conversation of the vulgar nor 
'waa this doctrine, probably in rather a 
less degree, uncommon during that age t 
L dialogue of Sperono relates to this de- 
bated question, whether the Latin or 
Italian language should be preferred; ono 
of the interlocutors (probably Lasnxo Buo- 
namici, an eminent scholar) disdaining the 
latter as a mere corruption. It is a very 
ingenious performance, well conducted on 
both sides, and may be read with pleasure. 
The Italians of that ago are as clever in 
criticism as they arc wearisome on the 
common-places of ethics. It purports to 
have been written tlio year after the 
oration of Bomoto Amasco, to which it 
alludes. 

51. It is au evidence of the more liberal 
Influence 0 r «pirifc that generally accom 
jjembo in this panies the greatest abilities, 
that Bembo, much superior to Amasco in 
fame as a Latin writer, should havo been 
among the first to retrieve the honour of 
his native language by infusing into it that 
elegance and selection of phrase which his 
taste had taught him in Latin, and for 
which the Italian is scaiccly less adapted 
In the dialogue of Sperono quoted above, 
it is said that ix it was tlio general opinion 
no ono would write Italian who could write 
Latin 5 a prejudice in some measure 
lightened by the poem of Politian on the 
tournament of Julian dc* Medici, but not 
taken away till Bembo, a Venetian gcntlo- 
man, as learned in tho ancient languages 
as Politian, showed that he did not disdain 
his maternal tongue, 1,3 
52. It is common in tlio present age to 
Apology for show as indiscriminating a 
XAtiflisfi dihdnin of those who wrote 
in Latin as they seem to havo felt towards 
their own liternturo. But the taste and 
imagination of Bembo are not given to 
every ono; and we must remember, in 
justice to such men as Amasco, who, 
though they imitate well, are yet but imi- 
tators in style, that there was really scarce 
a book in Italian prose written with any 
elegance, except tho Dccamcrono of Boc- 
caccio ; the manner of which, as Tiraboschi 
justly observes, however suitablo to those 
sportive fictions, was not very well adapted 
to serious eloquence. 3 Nor has the Italian 
language, we may add, in its very best 
models, attained so much energy and con- 
densation as will satisfy the ear or tho un- 
derstanding of a good Latin scholar ; and 
there can be neither pedantry nor ab 
surdity in saying, that it is an inferior 

1 Tiraboschi, x. 339. 

* P. 430. (edit. 159C). 3 X. 402. 


organ of human thought. The most valid 
objection to tho employment of Latin in 
public discourses or in moral treatises, is its 
oxclusjon of those whose advantage wo are 
supposed to seek, and whoso s3*mpathy wo 
ought to excite. But this objection, though 
not much less powerful in reality than at 
present, struck men less sensibly m that 
age, when long use of the ancient language, 
in wliich even tho sermons of tho clergy 
were frequently delivered, had taken 
away the sense of its impropriety. 1 

53. This controversy points out some de- 
gree of change in public Character or the 
opinion, and the first stago ctmltovoT * T * 
of that struggle against the aristocracy of 
erudition, which lasted more or less for 
nearly two centuries, till, liko other strug- 
gles of still more importance, it ended in 
the victory of the many. In the days of 
Poggio and Politian, tho native Italian no 
more claimed an equality, than tho ple- 
beians of Homo demanded the consulship 
in tho first years of tho republic. These 
are the revolutions of human opinion, bear- 
ing some analogy and parallelism to those 
of civil society, which it is the business of 
an lustorion of literature to indicate. 

51. Tho life of Bembo wvis spent, after 
tho loss of his great patron . 

r v . ... * Xifo of Bembo 

Leo A., in literary elegance 
at Padua. Ilcrc ho formed an extensive 
library and collection of medals : anil hero 
he enjoyed the society of tho learned, whom 
that university supplied, or who visited 
him from other parts of Italy and Europe. 
Far below Sadolct in the solid virtues of 
his character, and not probably lus superior 
in learning, ho has certainly left a greater 
name, and contributed more to tho literary 
progress of his native country. lie died at 
an advanced ago in 1547 ; having a few 
years before obtained a cardinaVs hat on 
the recommendation of Sadolct. 2 

55. The style of some other Italian and 
Spanish writers, CastigHone, Sperone, Ma- 
chiavcl, Guevara, Oliva, lias been nlrcndy 

1 Sadolet himself had rather discouraged 
Bern be from writing Italian, as appears from 
ono of l\is epistles, thanking his friend for the 
present of a book, perhaps Lc Prose. Scd tu 
fortasso conjicis ex co, ilia mild non placcre, 
quod te avocaro solcbam ab ilils literis. 
Faclobam ego id quidem, scd conslllo, ufc 
videbar, bono. Cum cnlm in Latlnls major 
multo incsset dignltas, tuque in ca facultato 
princcps mlhi longe videTcre,non tamabsttabo- 
bam to Ulinc, quam hue vocabam. Ncc atudluxn 
reprehendebam in Jills tuam, scd te majora 
queodam spectaro dobero arbitrabar. EpJsfc. lib. 
if. p. 65. 

2 Tiraboschi, ix. 290. Comiani, iv. 99. Sa- 
dolet Bpist. lib. xii. p. 656. 
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adverted to when the aubjcct of their writ- 
Character of ings was beforo us; and it 
Italian and would be tedious to dwell 
fipaniah ityle. |] iem n gai n $ n tills 

point of view. The Italians have been 
accustomed to associate almost cvciy kind 
of excellence with the word cinqucccnto. 
They extol the elegant style and fine taste 
of those writer?. 13ut AndiOs 1ms re- 
marked with no injustice, that if wo find 
purity, correctness, and elegance of ex- 
pression in the chief prose writers of thin 
century, wo cannot hut also acknowledge 
an empty prolixity of periods, a harsh in- 
volution of words and clauses, a jejune and 
wearisome circuity of Bcntenccs, with a 
striking deficiency of thought. 41 Let us 
admit tho graces of mere language in the 
famous authors of this period ; but we must 
own them to bo far from models of elo- 
quence, so tedious and languid an they 
arc. ,, i • Tlie Spanish writers of tho same 
century, he says afterwards, nourished as 
well as the Italian with the milk of anti- 
quity, transfused the spirit and vigour of 
these ancients into their own compositions, 
not with the servile imitation of tho others, 
nor Becking to arrange their phrases and 
round their periods, the sourco of languor 
and emptiness, go that the best Spanhh 
prose is more flowing and harmonious than 
tho contemporary Italian. 2 
5G. Tho French do not claim, I believe, 

EnsUd»*ritm to J 'avo produced at the 
middlo of the bixteenth cen- 
tury any prose •writer of a polished or 
vigorous style, Calvin excepted, tho dedi- 
cation of whose Institutes to Francis I. is a 
model of purity and elegance for tho nge.a 

More. S5r Thwnna More’s Lifo of 

* Edward V., written about 

1009, appears to mo tho first oxamplo of 
good English language; puro and perspicu- 
ous, wdl-ehosen, without vulgarisms or 
pedantry.* His polemical tracts arc in- 
feno^ but not ill-written. IVo have seen 
that Sir Thomas Elyot lmd some vigour of 
style. Ascham, whoso Toxophilus, or dia- 
Aidma l°guo on archery, came out 
_ . , . , “ ls * 4 > does not excel him. 

But his worlcs havo been reprinted in 
modem times, and are consequently better 
known than those of Elyot. Tho early , 

* Andris, vii. 68 i 

9 Id. 72. ( 

3 Neu f chateau,Essrt sur les Momenta On- i 
viages dans la Danguo Fmnfalse, p. 135. 

A. il ia3 , teen "Panted entire in Holine- i 
died s Chronicle ; and the reader may And a lone 

to T °dd’s edition of John! ' 
dlS 01 ” 7 ' I should name tho account 1 
of Jane Bhoro as a model of elegant narration. 


- English writers arc seldom select enough 
l in their phrases to bear such a critical 
l judgment as the academicians of Italy 
? were wont to exercise, 
i 57- Next to the models of %tylc, we may 
l placo those writing*; which 
, arc designed to fori.i them. xtAlIaaeritIcll »* 

5 In all sorts of criticism, whether it confines 
■ itself to the idioms of a single language, or 
[ rises to something like a general principle 
> of taste, the Italian writer* lmd a derided 
i priority in order of timenn well an of merit. 

* AVe have already mentioned the earliest 
work, that of Foriunio, on Italian gram- 
mar. Libnmio, at Venice, in 1521, fol- 
lowed with his Volgari IZltganrie. But 
this was bpccdily eclipsed by a work of 
Bembo, published in 1525, with the rather 
singular title, Lo Prose. These oWna- 
lions of the native language, commenced 
more than twenty yearn before, arc written 
in dialogue, fmppo:«cd to originate in the 
great confioveray of that age, whether it 
were worthy of a man of let tent to employ 
his mother- tongue instead of I/ititu llembo 
well defended the national 
cause; and by judicious 
criticism on the language itself, and the 
best writers in it, put an end to the m03t 
specious argument under which the Advo- 
cates of Latin sheltered themselves,— that 
tho Italian, being a mere congeries of in- 
dependent dialects, varying not only in 
pronunciation and orthography, but in their 
words and idioms, and haring been written 
with unbounded irregularity and constant 
adoption of vulgar phrases, could atford no 
cei tain test of grammatical purity or grace- 
ful ornament. It was thought necessary 
by Bembo to meet this objection by the 
choice of a Ringlo dialect : and though a 
Venetian, he had no hesitation to recognise 
tho superiority of that spoken in Florence. 
ThoTuscan writers of that cen tuiy proudly 
make use of his testimony in aid* of their 
pretcnsionB to dictate the laws of Italian 
idiom. Varchi nays, u The Italians cannot 
ho sufficiently thankful to Bembo, for hav- 
ing not only purified their language from 
the rust of past ages, but given it such re- 
gularity and clearness, that it has become 
what we now boo.” Tills early work, how- 
ever, as might bo expected, has not wholly 
escaped tho censure of a school of subtle 
and fastidious critics, in whom Italy be- 
camo fertile. 1 _ 

58, Several other treatises on the Italian 
language appeared even beforo tho middle 
of tho century ; though few comparatively 
with tho moro celebrated and elaborate 

1 Gingu6n6, vU. 390. Cornianl, iv. UL 
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vc find few or no specimens, oven in Italy, tamed in French P" n j"*“‘ F th 

the French grammar, it has been said, is tuc 


first that contains any rational or proper 
principles of the language. It has boon 
observed, I know not how correctly, that 
ho was tho first who denied the name of 
to those modifications of sense in 


case 


within this period, except so far as 
dialogues of Bembo furnish instances. 

59. France was not destitute of a few oh- 
Grammarians Bcurc treatises at this time, 
and critics in enough to lay tho founaa 

France. tions of her critical litcra- — . 

turc. The complex rules of French metro nouns which aro not marked by inflexion; 
were to be laid down ; and tho language and tho writer to whom I am indebted for 
was irregular in pronunciation, accent, and this adds, what is more worth attention, 
orthography. Theso meaner, but necessary, that this limited meaning of the word case, 
elements of correctness occupied three or which tho modem pammars^ generally 
four writers, of whom Coujet has made adopt, is rather an arbitrary delation from 
brief mention ; Sylvius, or Du Bois, who their predecessors.* 
seems to have been tho earliest writer on Gl. It would havo been strange, if wo 
grammar; Stephen Dolet, better known could exhibit a list of Eng- cox’# Art of 
by his unfortunate fate, than by his essay lish writers on the subject 


Rhetoric. 


on French punctuation ;* and though Gou- 
jet does not name him, we may add an 
Englishman, Palsgrave, who published a 
French grammar in English ns early as 
1530. 2 An earlier production than any of 
these is tho Art de Plainc Rhetorique, by 


of our language in tho reign of Henry VIII., 
when it has, at all times, been tho most 
neglected department of our literature. 
Tho English have ever been as indocile in 
acknowledging tho rules of criticism, even 
those which dotcronno the most ordinary 


Peter Fabry, 1521; in which,, with tho questions of grammar, as the Italians and 
help of some knowledge of Gicero, lie at- French have been voluntarily obedient, 
tempted, hut with little correctness, and Kor had they as yet drunk deep enough of 


often in absurd expressions, to establish 
the principles of oratory. If his work is 
no better than G on jet represents it to be, 
its popularity must denote a low condition 
of literature in France. 3 Tlio first who 


classical learning to discriminate, by any 
steady principle, tho general beauties of 
composition. Yet among the scanty rivu- 
lets that tho English press furnished, we 
find “The Art or Craft of Rhetoryke,” 


aspired to lay down anything like laws of dedicated by Leonard Cox to Hugh Far 


taste in poetry, was Thomas Sibilot, whose 
Art Po6tique appeared in 1548. This is in 
two books; the former relating to tho 
metrical rules of French verso, tho latter 
giving precepts, short and judicious, for 
different kinds of composition. It is not, 
however, a work of much importance,* 

GO. A more remarkable grammarian of 
Orthography of this time u as Louis Muigret, 
Meigret. -who endeavoured to reform 
orthography by adapting it to pronuncia- 
tion. In a language where these had come 
to differ so prodigiously as they did in 
French, something of this kind would bo 
silently effected by tho printers ; but the 


ingdon, abbot of Reading. This book, 
which, though now very scarce, was trans- 
lated into Latin, and twice printed at Cra- 
cow in tho year 152G, 2 is tho work of a 
schoolmaster and man of reputed learning. 
The English edition has no date, but was 
probably published about 1524. Cox says : 
“I have partly translated out of a work of 
rhetoric written in the Latin tongue, and 
partly compiled of my own, and so made a 
littlo treatise in manner of an introduction 
into this aforesaid science, and thnt in the 
English tongue, remembering that every 
good thing, after tho saying of tho philo- 
sopher, the more common tho better it is.” 


bold scheme of Mcigret went beyond their His Art of Rhetoric follows the usual dis- 


ideas’of reformation; and he complains 
that he could not prevail to havo his words 

* Goujet, Bibllothequo Frangaise, 1. 42, 81. 

2 Blogr. TJniv., Palsgrave. 

* Goujet, 1. 301. 

* Goujet, hi. 02. 


tribution of the ancients, both as to the 
kinds of oration and their parts ; with ex- 
amples, chiefly from Roman history, to 


1 Biogr. TJniv., Heigrot, a good article. 
I jot, i. 83. 

2 ranzer. 


Gou- 
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direct tlio choice of arguments. It is hard 
to say how much may be considered as his 
own. The book is in duodecimo, and con- 


tains but eighty-fivo pages; it would of 
course be unworthy of notice in a later 
period. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ON THE SCIENTIFIC AND MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE OF EUROPE FROM 

1520 TO 1550. 


Sect. I. 

On Mathematical and Physical Science . 

1. The first translation of Euclid from 

Geometrical the Greek text was made by 

treatisos Eambciti of Venice, and ap- 
peared in 1505. It was republished at 
Basle in 153?. The Spherics of Theodosius 
and tho Conics of Apollonius were trans- 
lated by men, it is said, more conversant 
with Greek than with geometry. A higher 
praise is due to ‘Werner of Nuremberg, tho 
first who aspired to restore tho geometrical 
analysis of tho ancients. Tho treatise of 
Regiomontanus on triangles was first pub- 
lished in 1533. It may be presumed that 
its more important contents wero already 
known to geometers. Montucla hints that 
tho editor Schrencr may have introduced 
somo algebraic solutions which appear in 
this work ; but there seems no reason to 
doubt, that Regiomontanus was suffi- 
ciently acquainted with that science. Tho 
treatise of Yitello on optics, which belongs 
to the thirteenth century, was first printed 
in 1533.1 

2. Oronco FinCe, with somo reputation 

Fernet, “ own timcs > hns, ac- 
cording to Montucla, no pre- 
tension to tho name of a geometer; and 
another Frenchman, Fcmcl, better known 
as a physician, wiio published a Cosmo- 
thcoria in 1527, though ho first gave the 
length of a dogreo of tho meridian, and 
came not for from tho truth, arrived at it 
by so unscientific a method, being in fact 
no other than counting the revolutions of a 
wheel along the main road, that he cannot 
ho reckoned much liigher.2 Theso are oh- 1 

Bhoeticas. SC .*f° n * mcs % in comparison j 

^ with Joachim, siunamod 

Rhceticus from his native country. After 
the publication of the work of Regiomon- 
tanus on trigonometry, ho conceived tho 
projeot of carrying those labours still 
further; and calculated the sines, tangents, 
and secants, tho last of which ho first re- 
duced to tables, for every minute of the 

i Montucla, Xristner. 

* Montucla, Si. 310. Ktetner, li. 329. 


quadrant, to a radius of unity followed 
by fifteen cyphers ; one of the most ro- 
marlcablo monuments, says Montucla, of 
human patience, or rather of a devotion to 
science, the morn meiitorious that it could 
not ho attended with much glory. But 
this work was not published till 151)1, and 
then not so complete as Rlioeticus had 
left it. 1 

3. Jerome Cardan is, as it w'cre, the 
founder of tho higher alge- cardan and Tar- 
bra ; for, whatever he may ta s Ua * 
have borrowed from others, wo derive tho 
science from his Ars Magna, published in 
1545. It contains many valuable dis- 
coveries ; but that which has been most 
celebrated is tho rule for the solution of 
cubic equations, generally known by Car- 
dan’s name, though he had 
obtained it from a man of 00 c c,ua m 
equal genius in algebraic science, Nicolas 
Tartaglia. The original inventor appears 
to havo been Scipio Ferreo, who, about 
1505, by some unknown process, discovered 
tho solution of a single case; that of 
a 3 +px=q, Ferreo imparted tho secret to 
one Fiore, or Floiidus, who challenged 
Tartaglia to a public trial of skill, not un- 1 
usual in that nge. Before he heard of 
this, Tartaglia, as he assures us himself, 
had found out the solution of two other 


forms of cubic equation ; a 5 +p tc- / 
and re 3 —p x- =< 7 , When tho day of trial 
arrived, Tartaglia was* able not only to 
solve the problems offered by Fiore, but to 
bafflo him entirely by others wdiich re- 
sulted in tho forms of equation, tho solu- 
tion of wdiick had been discovered by him- 
self. This was in 1535; and four years 
afterwards Cardan obtained tho secret 
from Tartaglia under an oath of secrecy. 
In his Ars Magna, he did not hesitate to 
violate this engagement; and though he 
gave Tartaglia tho credit of the discovery > 
revealed tho process to tho w'orld. 3 Ho 


1 Montucla^ i. 632. Biogr. Univ., art. Joachim 
Khstner, i. 601. 

2 Plajfair, in his second dissertation in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, though lie cannot but 
condemn Cardan, seems to think Tartaglk 
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has said lumself, that by the help of Fer- G. Cardan, though not entitled to the 
rad a very' good mathematician, ho ex- honour of this discovery, cudaa’s otter 
tended hferdo to somo cases not compro- nor even equal, perhaps, m 
bonded in that of Tartaglia ; but tho best mathematical genius to Tartaglia, made a 
historian of caily algebra seems not to grcatcpochinthcscieitcoof algebra; and, ac- 
allow this claim, 1 cording to Cossali and Hutton, lias a claim 

4. This writer, Cossali, has ingeniously to much that Montucla has unfaidy or 

Bemtr of the attempted to trace the pro- carelessly attributed to lus favounto Victa. 
dncoTcrr- cess by which Tartaglia ar- “It appears,” says Dr. Hutton, from this 
died at this discovery one which, when short chapter (lib. x. cap. 1. of tho An, 
compared with tho other leading rules of Magna), that lio had discovered most of 
algebra, wliero the invention, however use- the principal properties of the rootsofequa- 
ful, has generally lain much nearer tho sur- tions, and could point out the number 
’face, seems anastonishingeffortof sagacity, and nature of tho roots, partly from 
Even Harriott’s beautiful generalisation tho signs of tho terms, and partly from 
of the composition of equations was pro- the magnitudes and relations of the co- 
pared by what Cardan and Victa bad done efficients.* Cossali lias given tbe larger park 
before, or might have been suggested by of a quarto volume to the algebra of 
observation in tlio less complex cascs.3 Cardan; Ills object being to establish the 
rightly treated for baring concealed Ills dls- priority of the Italians claim to most o 
covery ; and others have echoed tills strain, tho discoveries ascribed by Montucla to 
Tartaglia himself says in a passage I have read others, and especially to Victa. Cardan 
in Cossali, that he meant to have divulged it } l0 w to transform a complete cubic 

ultimately; but in that age money as well as cquat5on into one wanting the second term; 
tradit was to bo got by beeping the secret; and • f flowcrB wWcll Montucla lias 
those who censaro him wholly forget, that the i. n 

solution of cubic equations wa*, in tho actual P^ cc ^ on tho head of icta , ft 
state of algebra, perfectly devoid of any utility explains so fully, that Cossali charges tnc 
to the world. French historian of mathematics with 

x Cossali, Storia Critica d’ Algebra (1797), 11* having never read the Ars Magna. 1 
90, &c. Hutton's Mathematical Dictionary* Leonard of Pisa had been aware that 

quadratic equations might liavo two posi- 
tive roots ; but Cardan first perceived, or 
at least first noticed, the negative roots, 
which ho calls “ fictm radices.” 2 In this 
perhaps thcro is nothing extraordinary ; 
the algebraic language must early have 
been perceived by sucli acute men as ex- 
ercised themselves in problems to give a 
double solution of every quadratic, cqua- 

cum in certamen cum lllius disclpulo Antonio 
Maria Florido venisset, capitulnin idem no vin- 
cerctur Invenit, qul mild Ipsum multis precibus 
exoratus tradidit. Deccptus onim ego verbis 
Lucre Facloli, qul ultra sua capitula generale 
Jtcliquit autem capitula quatuor, cum suis I ullum nliud csso posse negnt (quanquam tot 


Montucla, i. SQL IChstner, i. 162. 

2 Ibid. p. 145. Tartaglia hoists of having 

discovered that the cube of 2 +P 2 

q+pq2 3. Such was the ignorance of literal 
algebra ; yet in this state of the science he solved 
cubic equations. 

3 Cardan strongly expresses his sense of this 
recondite discovery. And as tho passage in 
which he retraces tho early progress of algebra 
Is short, and Is quoted from Cardan’s works, 
which arc scarce In England, by Khstner, who is 
himsdf not very commonly known here, I shall 
transcribe the whole passage, as a curiosity for 
our philomaths, lime ars ollra a Mahomete 
Mosis Arabia fillo inltlum sumpslt. Etenlm 
hujus rel locuplcs testis Lconardus FLsanus. 


demonstrationibus quas nos Joels suis ascri 
bemus. Tost multa vero temporum intervalJa 
tria capitula derivaliva atidita illis sunt, inccrto 
autore, qua* tamen cum principallbus a Luca 
Faciolo poslta sunt. Demum etiam ex primis, 
alia tria derivativa, a quodam ignoto viro in* 
venta legi, lime tamen minimi in lucem pro- 
dicrant, cum cssent allis longo uUHora, nam 
cubi et ixumeri efc cubi quadrat! mstfmationem 
doeebant. Verum temporibus nostrls Scipio 
PeTreus BononiensJs, capitulum cuhl et rcrum 
numero wqualium [atf +p a=q] invenit, rem 
sane pulchram et admirabilcm: cum cmngm 
Aumanam subtilitatem , omnts inqtnii mortalis 
clarilalctn ars Jute superet, donum profccio 
etdeste, etpenuxenium outem virluUs animorum , 
atquc adeo iUifetre, ait qua here at tiperit nihil non 
intdlxgtrc posse sc crcclat. Hu jus remulationo 


Jam an tea rebus a me inventis sub manibus 
esset, desperabam) tamen [et 7] inioniro q. 
qumrero non nudebam. (sic, sed perporam non- 
nihil scribl liquet]. Indo autem illo lmbito 
domonstrationcm venatus, inteUcxi complura 
alia posse habori. Ac co studio, auctaquo jam 
contldentia, per me partim, ac etiam aliqua per 
Ludovicum Forrarium, olim alumnum nostrum, 
invent Forro quru ab his Inventa sunt, illorum 
nominibus decorabuntur, eastern quno nomine 
carcnt nostra sunt. At etiam dcmonstratlones, 
prater tTes Mnhometis, et duas Ludovlci, omnes 
nostra sunt, slngulmqua capUihus suis pra- 
ponentur, indo regula addita, subjicietur experL 
mentum. Kastner, p. 152. Tho passage in 
Italics is also quoted by Cossali, p. 159. 
x F. 164. 

Montucla gives Cardan the credit duo for 


Nicolaus Tartalea Brixellcnsis, amicus raster, ■ this ; at least in his second edition (1790), p. 605. 
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tion j but, in fact, the conditions of these 
problems, being always numerical, were 
such as to render a negative result practi- 
cally false, and impertinent to the solution. 
It is therefore, perhaps, without much 
cause that Cossali triumphs in the ignor- 
ance shown of negative values by Victa, 
Bachet, and even Harriott, though Cardan 
had pointed them out since wo may 
better say, that they did not trouble 
themselves with what, in the actual appli- 
cation of algebra, could bo of no utility. 
Cardan also discovered that every cubic 
equation has one or three real roots ; and 
that there are as many positive or true roots 
as changes of signs in the equation ; that 
the co-efficient of the second term is equal 
to the sum of the roots, so that where it 
is wanting, the positive and negative values 
must compensate each other ; 2 and that 
the known term is the product of all the 
roots. Nor was he ignorant of a method 
of extracting roots by approximation!; but 
in this again the definiteness of solution, 
which numerical problems admit and re- 
quire, would prevent any great progress 
from being made. 3 The rules are not 
perhaps all Laid down by him very clearly ; 
and it is to be observed that ho confined 
himself cliiefiy to equations not above the 
third power ; though ho first published the 
method of solving biquadratics, invented 
by his coadjutor Ferrari. Cossali has also 
shown that the application of algebra to 
geometry, and even to the geometrical con- , 
8 traction of problems, was known in some ' 
cases by Tartaglia and Cardan; thus pluck- 
ing another feather from the wing of Vleta, 
or of Descartes. It is a little amusing to 
see that, after Montuclu had laboured with 
so much success to despoil Harriott of the 
glory which *Wallis had, perhaps with too 
national a feeling, bestowed upon him for 
a long list of discoveries contained in the 
writings of Vieta, a claimant by an older 
title started up in Jerome Cardan, who, by ! 

1 i. 23. I 

2 it apparently, liave been through 

his knowledge of this property of the co-efficient 
oi the second term, that Cardan recognised the 
existence of equal roots, even when affected by 
the same sign (Cossali, ii. 302) ; which, con- 
sidered in relation to the numerical problems 
then in use, would seem a kind of absurdity. 

^Kastner, p. id. in one place Cossali 
shows, that Cardan had transported all the 
quantities of an equation on one side, making 
the whole equal to zero ; which Wallis has as- 
cribcd to Harriott, as his leading discovery, p. 
324. Yet in another passage we find Cossali 
saying : una somma di quantiti uguale al zero 
avea un* aria mostruosa, e non sapeasi di 
equazion si fatta concepire idea, p. 159. 


help of his very accomplished advocate/ 
seems to lmvo established his right at the 
expense of both. 

6. These anticipations of Cardan are the 

more truly wonderful, when imperfection* of 
wo consider that the gym- algebraic 

bolical language of algebra, lansuajt# 

that powerful instrument not only in ex- 
pediting the processes of thought, but in 
suggesting general truths to the mind, was 
nearly unknown in liis age. Diophantus, 
Fra Luca, and Cardan make use occasion- 
ally of letters to express indefinite quanti- 
ties, besides tho res or cosa , sometimes 
written shortly, for the asumed unknown 
number, of an equation. But lettera were 
not yet substituted for known quantities ; 
and it has been seen in a note, that Tar- 
taglia first discovered ,and that by a geometri- 
cal construction, what appears so very 
simple as the equation between the cube of 
a line and that of any two parts into which 
it may bo divided. Michael Stifel, in hi* 
Aritlimetica Integra, Nuremberg, 1544, is 
said to havo first used the signs + and — , 
and numeral exponents of powers.* It is 
very singular that discoveries of the great- 
est convenience, and not above the in- 
genuity of a parish schoolmaster, should 
have been overlooked by men of extraor- 
dinary acuteness, liko Tartaglia, Cardan, 

| and Ferrari, and hardly less so, thnt by 
dint of this acuteness, they dispensed with 
the aid of these contrivances in which wc 
almost fancy tho utility of algebraic ex- 
pression consists. 

7. But tho great boast of science during 
this period is tlio treatise of 
Copernicus on the revolu- Cope 811 
tions of tho heavenly bodies, in six books, 
published at Nuremberg, in 1543. 3 Tliis 
founder of modern astronomy was bom at 
Thorn, of a good family, in 1473; and 
after receiving the best education his 
country furnished, spent some years in 
Italy, rendering liimscl jmaster of all tho 
mathematical and astronomical science at 

1 Hutton, Kastner. 

2 Tins title-page and advertisement of so 
famous a work, and which so few of my readers 
will have seen, are worth copying from Kastner, 
ii. 505. Nicolai Copernici Torinensis, de Be* 
volutionibus Orbium Ccelestium, bbri vi. 

Habes In hoc opere jam rccens nato ct edifo, 
studiose lector, znotus stellarum tarn fixarum 
quam ermticarum, cum ex vetcribus turn etiam 
ex recentibus observationibus restifcutos ; et 
novis insuper ac admirabilibus hypotheribus 
omatos. Habes etiam tabulas expeditissimas, 
ex quibus eosdem ad quodvis tempus quam 
facillime calculare poteris Igitur cme loge» 
frucre. Ayefouerprjro r ovSetr eitnrw. 
Nonbcrgm, apud Job. Petreium, anno muxIHL 
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that time attainable. Ho became possessed 
afterwords of an ecclesiastical benefice in 
his own country. It appears to have been 
about 1507, that after meditating on vari- 
ous schemes besides the Ptolemaic, he 
began to adopt and confum in writing 
that of Pythagoras, as alone capable of 
explaining the planetary motions with that 
simplicity which gives a presumption of 
truth in •'the works of nature. 1 Many 
years of exact observation confirmed his 
mind in the persuasion that he had solved 
the grandest problem which can occupy 
the astronomer. Ho seems to have com- 
pleted his treatise about 1530; hut perhaps 
dreaded the bigoted prejudices which 
afterwards oppressed Galileo. Qenco he 
is careful to propound his theory as an 
hypothesis ; though it is sufficiently mani- 
fest that he did not doubt of its truth. It 
was first publicly announced by his dis- 
ciple Joachim Bhceticus, already mentioned 
for his trigonometry, in the Narratio do 
Rcvolutionibus Copcrnici, printed at Dant- 
rio, in 1540. The treatiso of Copernicus 
himself, three years afterwards, is dedi- 
cated to the 'pope, Paul III., as if to skidd 
himself under that sacred mantle. But 
bo was better protected by the common 
safeguard against oppression. The book 
reached him on tho day of bis death ; and 
ho just touched with his hands the great 
legacy \\o waa to bequeath to mankind. 
But many years were to elapse before they 
availed themselves of tho wisdom of Co- 
pernicus. Tho progress of his system, even 
among astronomers, as we shall hereafter 
sec, was exceedingly slow.s tVo may just 

1 This Is the proper statement of the Copeml- 
can argument, ns it then stood ; it rested on 
*hat we may call a metaphysical probability, 
founded upon Us beauty and simplicity ; for it 
Is to be remembered that the Ptolemaic hypo- 
thesis explained all the phenomena then known 
Those uhich are only to be sohed by tho suppo- 
sition of the earth's motion were discovered 
long afterwards. This excuses the slow recep- 
tion of the new system, intending as it did 
with so many prejudices, and Incapable of that 
kind of proof which mankind generally demand. 

2 Gassendi, Vita Copsrmcl. Biogr. XJniv, 
Montuc’a Kastner, Playfair. Gassendi, p 
34-22, gives a short analysis of the great work of 
Copernicus, de^orbium Caslbstlum It evolution* 
Ibus, p 22. The hypothesis Is -generally laid 
down in tho first of the six books. One of tho 
most remarkable passages In Copernicus is his 
conjecture that gravitation was not a central 
tendency, as had been supposed, but an attrac- 
tion common to matter, and probably extend- 
ing to the heavenly bodies, thongh it docs not 
appear that he surmised their mutual Influences 
in virtue of It : gravitatem esse affcctlonem non 
temo totius, sod partium cjuspropriam, qualem 


montion hero, that no kind of progress 
was made in mechanical or optical science 
during tho first part of the sixteenth century. 

Sect. II. 

On Afcdicinc and Anatomy . 

8. Tho revival of classical litcraturo had 
an extensive influence where wo might not 
immediately anticipate it, revival of Greek 
on tho science of medicine. medicine. 
Jurisprudence itsolf, though nominally 
and exclusively connected with the laws 
of Borne, was hardly more indebted to the 
restorers of ancient learning than the nrt 
of healing, which seems to own no mistress 
but nature, no code of laws but those 
which regulate tho human system. But 
tho Greeks, among their otlior vast su- 
periorities above tho Arabians, who bor- 
rowed so much, and so much perverted 
what they borrowed, wero not only tho 
real founders, but tho best teacbors of 
medicine ; a science which in their hands 
seems, more than any other, to have an- 
ticipated tho Baconian philosophy ; being 
founded on an induction proceeding by 
select experience, always obsorvant, al- 
ways cautious, and ascending slowly to 
the generalities of theory. But instead of 
Hippocrates and Galen, the Arabians 
brought in physicians of their own, men 
doubtless of considerable, though inferior 
merit, and substituted arbitrary or empiri- 
cal prcccptB for the enlarged philosophy of 
tho Greeks. Tho scholastic subtilty also 
obtruded itself oven into medicine; and 
the writings of tho middlo ages on these 
subjects are alike barbarous in stylo and 
useless in substance. Pharmacy owes 
much to this oriental school, but it lias 
retained no reputation in physiological or 
pathological science. 

9. Nicolas Leonicenus, who became pro- 
fessor at Ferrara before inhere and 
1470, was tbo first restorer other physician*, 
of tho Hippocratic method of practice. 
He lived to a very advanced ago, and was 
the first translator of Galen from tho 
Greek. 1 Our excellent countryman, Lin- 
acre, did almost as much for medicine. 
Tho College of Physicians, founded by 
Henry VIII. in 1518, venerates him as its 
original president. His primary object 
was to secure a learned profession, to 
xescuo tho art of healing from mischievous 

soil ell am cl Inn® ewterisque astrls convenlro 
credlbllo est. These are tho words of Coper- 
nicus himself, quoted by Gassendi, p. 10. 

1 Biogr. Uhiv. Sprengel, Hist, do la Mddoclna 
(traduit par Jourdan), roh hL 
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ignorance, and to guide the industrious 
student in the path of real knowledge, 
which at that time lay far more through 
the regions of ancient learning than at 
present. It was important not for the 
mere dignity of tho profession, but for its 
proper ends, to encourage the cultivation 
of the Greek language, or to supply its 
want by accurate versions of the chief 
medical writers. 1 Linacre himself, and 
several eminent physicians on tho con- 
tinent, Cop, Ruel, Gonthier, Fuclis, by 
such labours in translation, restored the 
school of Hippocrates. That of tho Ara- 
bians rapidly lost ground, though it pre- 
served through the sixteenth century an 
ascendancy m Spain ; and some traces of 
its influence, especially the precarious em- 
piricism of judging diseases by the renal 
secretion, without sight of tho patient, 
which was very general in that age, con- 
tinued long afterwards in several parts of 
Europe. 2 


10. The study of Hippocrates taught the 
Medical medical writers of this cen- 
innovators tury to observe and describe 
like him. Their works, chiefly indeed after 
the period with which we are immedi- 
ately concerned, are very numerous, and 
some of them deserve much praise, though 
neither the theory of the science, nor the 
power of judiciously observing and describ- 
ing, was yet in a very advanced state. The 
besetting sin of all who should have la- 
boured for truth, an undue respect for 
authority, made Hippocrates and Galen, 
especially the former, as much the idols of 
the medical world, as Augustin and Aris- 
totle were of theology and metaphysics.' 
This led to a pedantic erudition, and con- 
tempt of opposite experience, which ren- 
dered the professors of medicine an inex- 
haustible theme of popular ridicule. Some, 
however, even at an early time, broke away 
from the trammels of implicit obedience to 
the. Greek masters. Femel, one of the 
first physicians in France, rejecting what 
he could not approve in their writings, 
gave an examplo of free inquiry. Ar- 
gentier of Turin tended to shako the in- 
fluence of Galen by founding a school 
which combated many of his leading the- 
ories. 3 But tho most successful opponent 
of the orthodox creed was Paracelsus. Of 

1 Johnson’s life of Xinacrc, p. 207. 270 
Biogr. Britann. 

- Sprengcl, vol. iff. passim. 

JiSprcngd, 111. 201. “Argcntier," he says, 
wm the first to lay down a novel and true 
principle, that the different faculties of the 

thStodn " tinhCI ° nt ln CertaIa distlnct PWt 3 of 


liis speculative philosophy, or rather tho 
wild chimseras which he b or- 
rowed or devised, enough ?aracel911s * 
has been said in former pages. His re- 
putation was originally founded on a sup- 
posed skill in medicine ; and it is probable 
that, independently of his real merit in 
tho application of chemistry to medicine, 
and in the employment of very powerful 
agents, such as antimony, the fanaticism 
of his pretended philosophy would exercise 
that potency over the bodily frame, to 
which disease has, in recent experience, so 
often yielded. 1 

11. Tlio first important advances in 
anatomical knowledge since 

the time of Mundinus wero ABatoffl y* 
made by Berenger of Carpi, in his com- 
mentary upon that author, piintcd at 
Bologna in 1521, which it 
was thought worth while to oren 3 er - 
translate into English as late as 1GG4, 
and in his Isagogae Breves in Anntomiam, 
Bologna, 1522. Ho followed tho stops of 
Mundinus in human dissection, and thus 
gained an advantage over Galen. Hence 
we owe to him tho knowledge of several 
specific differences between tho human 
structure and that of quadrupeds. Be- 
renger is asserted to havo discovered two 
of the small bones of the ear, though this 
is contested on behalf of Acliillini. Portal 
observes, that though some have regarded 
Berenger as the restorer of the scicnco of 
anatomy, it is hard to strip one so much 
superior to him as Yesalius of that hon- 
our. 3 

12. Every early anatomist was left far 
behind when Vesalius, a 

native of Brussels, who ac- 
quired in early youth an extraordinaiy re- 
putation on this side of tho Afys, and in 
1540 became professor of tlie'scionco at 
Pavia, published at Basle, in 1543, his 
great work Do Corporis Humani Fahrica. 
If Vesalius was not quite to anatomy what 
Copernicus was to astronomy, ho has yet 
been said, a little hypcrbolically, to have 
discovered a new world. A superstition*? 
prejudice against human dissection had re- 
strained tho ancient anatomists in genoral 
to pigs and apes, though Galen, according 
to Portal, had some experience in tho 

1 Sprengcl, vol ill. 

2 Hist, do i’Anatomio, i. 277. Portal remarks 
In his preface, p. xii, that many discoveries sup* 
posed to be modem may bo detectol in th 
old anatomists; thus Berenger know that the 
thorax Is larger in man, and tho pelvis in 
woman, which a living anatomist, ho says, has 
assumed as his own. But tho Greek sculptors 
surely know this as well as Berenger or Portal 
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former. Mundinus and Berengcr, by oc- 
casionally dissecting the human body, had 
thrown much additional light on its struc- 
ture ; and tho superficial muscles, those 
immediately under tho integuments, had 
been studied by Da Vinci and others for 
the. purposes of painting and sculpture. 
Vesalius first gave a complete description 
of tbe human body, with designs which, at 
. tho time, were ascribed to Titian. lYe 
have hero therefore a great step made in 
science; tho precise estimation of Yesalius’s 
discoveries must he sought, of course, in 
anatomical history.! 

13. “Vesalius,” says Portal, in the 
Portal's account rapturous strain of one de- 

ofhim. voted to hia own science, 
“ appears to me one of the greatest men 
who ever existed. Let the astronomers 
vaunt their Copernicus, the natural philo- 
, sophers their Galileo and Torricelli, the 
mathematicians their Pascal, tho geo- 
graphers their Columbus, I shall always 
place Vesalius above all their heroes. The 
first study for man is man. Vesalius has 
had this noble object in view, and has Ad- 
mirably attained it, ho has mndo on him- 
self and his fellows such discoveries as 
Columbus could only make by travelling to 
tho extremity of the world. Tho dis- 
coveries of Vesalius aro of direct impor- 
tance to man ; by acquiring fresh know- 
ledge of his own structure, xnan seems to 
enlarge his existence ; while discoveries in 
geography or astronomy affect him but in 
a very indirect manner.” He proceeds to 
compare him with Winslow, in order to 
show how little had been done in the" in- 
termediate time. Vesalius seems not to 
have known the osteology of tho ear. His 
account of tho teeth is not complete ; but 
he first clearly described tho hones of tho 
feet. Ho has given a full account of tho 
muscles, but with somo mistakes, and was 
ignorant of a very few. In his account of 
the sanguineous and nervous systems, tho 
errors seem more numerous. He describes 
the intestines better than liis predecessors 
and the heart very well; the organs of 
generation not better tbnn they, and some- 
times omits their discoveries ; the brain 
admirably, little having since been added 

14. The zeal of Vesalius and his fcllow- 

H 1 S human dis. students for anatomical 

sections science lcd tlwm to stra 

scenes of adventure. Those sendees, 
which have since been thrown on the refuse 
of mankind, they voluntarily undertook. 

Entire affection scornetli nicer bands. 
They prowled by night in charnel-houses, 
1 Mortal P. 391-433. 


rate of Vesalius. 


Other anatomists. 


they dug tip tho dead from the grave, they 
climbed the gibbet, in fear and silence, to 
Steal tho mouldering carcase of the mur- 
derer ; tho risk of ignominious punishment, 
and the secret stings of superstitious re- 
morse, exalting no doubt tho delight of 
these useful, but not very enviablo pur- 
suits.! 

15. It may be mentioned here, that 
Vesalius, after living for somo years in 
the court of Charles nndPliilip as their phy- 
sician , met with a strange re- 
verse, characteristic enough : 
of such a place. Being absurdly accused 
of having dissected a Spanish gentleman 
boforo ho was dead, Vesalius only escaped 
capital punishment, at tho instance' of tho 
inquisition, bynndertaking a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, dining which ho was ship- 
wrecked, and died of famine in one of the 
Greek island s.- 

16. The best anatomists wero found in 
Italy. But Francis 1. in- 
vited one of theso, Vidus c 
Vidius, to his royal college at Paris ; and 
from that time Franco had several of re- 
spectable name. Such were Charles Eti- 
enne, one of the great typographical family, 
Sylvius, and Gonthier.s A French writer 
about 1540, Levnsscur, appears to have 
known, at least, tho circulation of tho 
blood through the lungs, as well ns tho 
valves of the arteries and veins, and their 
direction, and its purpose ; treading closely 
on an anticipation of Harvey.* Portal 
has erroneously supposed tho celebrated 
passage of Scrvctus on tho circulation of 
tho blood to bo contained in his book 
do Trinitatia Erroribua, published in 1531/' 
whereas it is really found in tho Ohristi- 
anismi Be&titutio, which did not appear 
till 1553. This gives Levasscur a priority 
of some importance in anatomical history. 

17. Tho praotico of trusting to animal 
dissection, from which it imperfection of 
was difficult for anatomists science, 
to extricate themselves, led somo men of 
real merit into errors. They scorn also not 
to have profited sufficiently by tho writings 
of their predecessors. Mhssa of Venice, 
one of the greatest of this ago, is ignorant 

1 Portal, p. 395, 

2 Portal, Tlraboachl, lx. 34. Biogr, TJniv. 

3 Portal, I. 330 et post. 

4 Portal p. 373,, quotes tho passage, which 

seems to warrant thU inference, but Is rather 
obscurely worded. It contains, to my appre- 
hension, a much neater approximation to the 
theory of a general circulation than tho more 
famous passage in Scrvetus; in which 1 can 
only perceive an acquaintance with that through 
the lungs. & p. 300 . 

P 
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of some things known to Bercngcr. Many 
proofs occur in Portal, how imperfectly 
the elder anatomists could yot demon- 
strate the more delicate parts of the human 
body. 

Slot. HL 

On Natural History . 

18. Tho progress of natural history, in 
allitsdcpaitments, was very j 
Botany. s | 0Wj am l should of course 
ho estimated by the additions made to the j 
valuable materials collected by Aristotle, I 
Theophrastus, Dioscoridcs, and Pliny . The] 
few botanical treatises that had appeared I 
before this timo were too incagi o and im- 
perfect to require mention. Otto Brunfcla 
of Strasburg was the first who published, 
in 1530, a superior work, Herbarum Vivao 
Eicones in three volumes folio, with 238 
wooden cuts of plants.* Euricius Cordus 
of Marburg, in his Botanilogicon, or 'dia- 
logues on plants, displays, according to the 
Biographic Universellc, but little know- 
ledge of Greek, and still less observation 
of natuic. Cordus has deserved more 
Botanical praiso (though this seems 

gardens better duo to Lorenzo do* 

Medici), as the first who established a 
botanical garden. This was at Marburg, 
in 1530.- But tho fortunes of pi ivate phy- 
sicians were hardly equal to the cost of an 
useful collection. Tho university of Pisa 
led tho way by establishing a public garden 
in 1545, according to the date which Tim- 
bobchi has determined. That of Padua 
bad founded a professorship of botany in 
1533.5 

10. Euel, a physician of Soissons, an ex- 
BucL client Greek scholar, had 
become known by a transla- 
tion of Dioscoridcs in 1510, upon which 
Huet has bestowed high praise. His more 
celebrated treatise do Hatura Stirpium ap- 
peared at Paris in 1530, and is one of the 
handsomest offsprings of that press. It is 

* Biogr. TTniv. 

a Ihogr. Unto, Andris, xiii. 80. Eichhom, 
iil. 304, See too Roscoe’s Leo. X., iv. 125, for 
some pleasing notices of the eariy studies in 
natural history, Pontanus was fond of it ; and 
his poem on the cultivation of the lemon, orange, 
and citron <de Hortis Hesperidum) shows an 
acquaintance with some of the operations of 
horticulture. The garden of Bembo was also 
celebrated. Theophrastus and Bioscorides were 
published in Latin before 1500. But It was not 
till about the middle of tho sixteenth century 
that botany, through the commentaries of Mat- 
thioli on Bioscorides, began to assume a distinct 
form, and to be studied os a separate branch. 

3 ix. 10. 


a compilation from the Greek and Latin 
authors on botany, made with taste and 
judgment. His knowledge, however, de- 
rived from experience, wasnot considerable, 
though he has sometimes given the Prcncli 
names of species described by the Greeks, 
so far as bis limited means of observation 
and the difference of climate enabled him. 
Many later writers have borrowed from 
Ituel their general definitions and descrip- 
tions of plants, which bo himself took from 
Theophrastus.* 

20. Ruel, however, seems to ha\e been 
left far behind by Leonard 

Fuchs, professor of mcdicino tt 
in more than ono German university, who 
has secured a verdant immortality in tho 
well-known Fuchsia.- Besides many works 
on his own art, esteemed in their time, ho 
published at Basic in 1542 his Commen- 
taries on tho History of Plants, containing 
above 500 figures, a botanical treatise fre- 
quently reprinted, and translated into 
most European languages. <f Considered 
as a naturalist, and especially as a botanist. 
Ffichs bolds a distinguished place, and he 
i has thrown a strong light on that science. 
His chief object is to describe exactly tho 
plants used in medicine ; and his prints, 
though mere outlines, are generally faith- 
ful. He shows that the plants and vegc- 
1 table products mentioned by Theophrastus, 
Dioscoridcs, Hippocrates, and Galen bad 
! hitherto been ill known.* - 

21. Mattliioli, an Italian physician, in a 
peaceful i cheat near Trent, 
accomplished a laborious rc- “ 0 

' pertory of medical botany in his Commen- 
taries on Dioscoridcs, published originally, 
1544, in Italian, but translated by himself 
into Latin, and frequently reprinted 
throughout Eur op e. N otwiths tandingabad 
arrangement, and tho author’s pronencss 
to credulity, it was of great service nt a 
time when no good work on that subject 
was in existence in Italy ; and its reputa- 
tion seems to have been not only general, 
but of long duration.3 

22. It was not singular that much should 
have been published, imper- l*ow stato o t 
feet as it might be, on the zoology* 
natural history' of plants, while that of 
animal nature, as d matter of science, lay 
almost neglected. The importance of 
vegetable products in medicine was far 
more extensive and various ; while the an- 
cient treatises, which formed substantially 

* Biogr TJnlv. (byM. du Petit Thenars.) 

2 Biogr. Unto, (by M. Du Petit Thouats)* 

3 Tiraboscbi, ix. 2. Andris^ adlL 85. Comb 
ani, vi. 6. 
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the chief toowlcdge of nature possessed in exdusively connected ^th scnptural mter- 

the sixteenth century, are more copious Hetaw. 

and minute on the botanical than tbo fttii- suit the polished irrdigion 
mated kingdom. Henco wo fh«* an abso- of the Italians nor tbo bigoto ° : those 
lute dearth o£ books relating to zoology, who owned no other standard than the 
P JoSuTdo Piscibus Komanis is rather Vulgate tmnslabon. Sperono observes m 
the work of a philologcr and a lover of good one of his dialogues, that ns much as La n 
cheer tlmn a Naturalist, and treats only of is prized la Italy, so much do tho Gcimans 
the fish eaten at the Boman tables.* Gd- value the Hebrew language.' M o have 
Uus do Vi ct Nntura Animaliumis little anticipated in another place the transln- 
cbo than a compilation from iElian and tions of the Old Testament hy Luther, 
other ancient authors, though iTiceron says Pagninus, and other Hebraists of this age. 
that the author has interspersed some oV Sebastian Munster published the first 
serrations of his own. 2 Ko work of the grammar and lexicon of tho Chaldee din- 
least importance, even for that time, can lect in 1527. His Hebrew grammar had 
perhaps be traced in Europo on any part of preceded in 1525. The Hebrew lexicon of 
zoology, before tho Avium pnecipuarum Pegnmus appeared in 1529 ; and that of 
Historia of our countryman Turner, pub* Munster himself ‘in 1543. 
lislicd at Cologne in 1513, though this is Elias Levita, the learned 
confined to species described hy the an* Jew who 1ms been already mentioned, 
cicnts. Gesner, in his Pandects, which deserves to stand in this his natural dc- 
hcar elate in tho same year, several times partment abovo even Munster. Among 
refers to it with commendation. 3 several works that fall within this period 

23, Agricola, a native of Saxony, ac* wo mny notice tho blasorah ( Venice, 1 «->«$$, 
qnired a perfect knowledge and Basle, 1539), wherein ho excited tlio 
AfirIc ? la ' of the processes of metal* attention of the world by denying the 
Jurgy from tho miners of Chemnitz, and authority and antiquity of vowel points 
perceived tho immense resources that and a lexicon of the Chaldee and Kabbini- 
might bo drawn from tho abysses of the cal dialects, in 1541. “Tiio^e,” says Si- 
earth. “lie is the first mineralogist,” mon, 11 who would thoroughly understand 


says Cuvier, “who appeared after the re- 
vival of science in Europe, Ho was to 
mineralogy what Gesner was to zoology; 
tho chemical part of metallurgy, and 
especially wliat relates to assaying, is 
treated with great care, and has been 


Hebrew should read tho treatises of Elias 
Lovita, which are full of important ob- 
servations necessary for tho 
explanation of tho sacred 
text.*' 3 Pcllicon, one of the first who em- 
braced tho principles' of the Zwinglian re* 


VeXUc&n. 


little improved down to the end of tho 1 form, has merited a worm eulogy from 


eighteenth century.” It is plain that he 
was acquainted with the classics, the] 
Greek alchemists, and many manuscripts. 
Yet ho believed in tho goblins, to whom j 
miners ascribe the effects of mephitic ex- 
halations.* 


Simon for his Commenfarri Bibliorum, 
(Zurich, 1531-1536, fivo volumes in folio), 
especially for avoiding that display of rab- 
binical learning which tho German Heb- 
braists used to affect. 3 

25. Pow endeavours were made in this 
period towards the cultiva- Arabic aud 
tion of the other Oriental oriental 
languages. Pagnmoprinted 
an edition of tho Koran at Venice in 
1530 ; but it was immediately suppressed ; 


Sect. IV. 

On Oriental Literature . 

24. The study of Hebrew was naturally 
one of those which flourished hesst under | a precaution haidly required, whilo there 

■-_/! l *-» \ - - 

But it may 


the influence of protestantism. It was 
Boscocte Leo X, nbi 


1 Amiris, xfii. 
truprh. 

2 Vol xx ill. Biogr. Tfniv. Andris, xfll, 144. 

3 Pandect. tFnivers., lib 14. Gesner may 
bo said to make great uso of Turner ; a high 
compliment from so illustrious a haturalist. 
Ho quotes also a hook on quadrupeds lately 
printed in German hy Michael Herr.' Turner, 
whom we shall find again as a naturalist, be- 
came afterwards dean of "Wells, and was one of 
the earty puritans. See Chalmers's Dictionary 

‘4 Biogr. Tlnlv. 


was no one able to read it. 
havo boon supposed, that tho leaves of 
soroo books, like that recorded in tbo 
Arabian Hights, contain an active poison 
that docs not wait for the slow process of 
understanding their contents. Two crude 
attempts at introducing tho Eastern 
(■tongues wore made soon afterwards. Ono 
of these was by “William Postal, a man of 
some parts and more reading, hut chiefly 
known, while ho was remembered at all, 
i P. 102 (edit. 1590). 2 Biogr. Univ. 3 Id. 
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for mad reveries of fanaticism* and an 
idolatrous veneration for a saint of his 
own manufacture, la meie Jeanne, the 
Joanna Southcote of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. IVe are only concerned at present 
.with his collection of alphabets, twelve in 
number, published at Pans in 153S. The 
greater part of these are Oriental. An 
Arabic grammar followed the same year ; 
but the types arc so very imperfect, that 
it would bo difficult to read them. A 
polyglott alphabet ou a much larger scale 
appeared at Pavia the next- year, through 
the caie of Tesco Ambrogio, containing 
forty languages. Ambrogio gave also an 
introduction to the Chaldee, Syriac, and 
Armenian ; but very defective, at least as 
to the two latter. Such rude and incor- 
rect publications hardly deserve the name 
of beginnings. According to Andres, 
Arabic was publicly taught at Paris by 
Giustimani, and at Salamanca by Clen- 
ardus. The ^Ethiopia version of the New 
Testament was printed at Pome in 1518. 

Seot. V. 

On Geography and Ihblory. 

2d. The curiosity natural to mankind 

Geography of had been giatified by various 
Qryzixns. publications since the inven- 

tion of printing, containing either the re- 
lations of ancient travellers, such as Marco 
Polo, or of those under the Spanish or 
Portuguese flags, who had laid open two 
« ow worlds to the European reader. These 
were for the fust time collected, to tlie 
number of seventeen, by Simon Grynrens, 
a learned professor at Basle, in Novus Or- 
bis Regionum et Insularum Vctciibus in- 
cognitarum, printed at Paris in 1532. IVo 
find also In this collection, besides an in- 
ti oduction to cosmography by Sebastian 
Muustci, a map of the world bearing the 
date 1531, The cosmography of Apianus, 
professor at Ingoldstadt, published in 1524, 
contains also a map of the four quaiters of 
the world. In this of Grynneus’s collection, 
a rude notion of the eastern regions of Asia 
appears. Sumatra is called Taprobane, 
and placed in tho 150th meridian. A vogue 
delineation of China and the adjacent sea 
i* given; but Cat ay is marked further 
north. Tho island of Gilolo, which seems 
to bo Japan, is about 240° cast longitude. 
This is bo far remarkable, that no voyages 
had yet been made in that sea. South 
America is noted os Terra Australis re- 
center inrun ta, sed nondum plane cognita ; 
and there is ns much of North America as 
Sebastian Cabot had discovered, a little 


enlaxged by lucky conjecture. Magellan, 
by circumnavigating the world, had solved 
a famous problem. "We find accordinglym 
this map an attempt to divide the globe by 
the 360 meridians of longitude. The best 
account of his voyage, that by Pigafetfca, 
was not published till 155G ; but tho first, 
Maximilianus de Insulis Moluccis, appeared 
in 1523. 

27. The Cosmography of Apianus, above 
mentioned, was reprinted 

with additions by Gemma p w 
Prisius in 1533 and 1550. It is howevei, 
as a work of mere geography, very brief 
and superficial ; though it may exhibit os 
much of the astronomical part of tho 
science as the times permitted. That of 
Sebastian Munster, published in 154C, not- 
withstanding its title, ex- 
tends only to the German 
empire. 1 The Isolario of Bordone (Venice, 
152S) contains a description of all the 
islands of the world, with maps. 2 

28. A few voyages were printed before 
the middle of the century, 

winch have, for the most 
part, found their way into the collection 
of Ramusio. The most considerable is the 
history of the Indies, that is, of the Spanish 
dominions in America, by Gonzalo Hei* 
nandex, sometimes called Oviedo, by which 
name lie is placed in the 
Biographic Universello. The 
author had resided for some years in St. 
Domingo. He published a summary of the 
general and natural liistory of the Indies 
in 1526; and twentybooks of tins entiie * 
work in 1535. The remaining thirty did 
not appear till 1783. In 'tho long list of 
geographical treatises given by Ortehus, a 
bmall number belong to this* earlier period 
of the century. But it maybe generally 
said, that tho acquaintance of Europe "with 
tho rest of the world could as yet be only 
obtained orally from Spanish and Portu- 
guese sailors or adventurers, and was such 
as their falsehood and blundering would 
impart. 

29. It is not my design to comprehend 

historical liteiature, except Historical 

as to the cliief publications, worifcS 
in these volumes ; and it is hitherto but a 
barren field ; for though Guicciardini died 
in 1540, his great liistory did not appear 
till 1504, Some other valuable histories 
those of Nardi, Scgni, Varchi, wo also 
kept back through political oi other causes, 
till a comparatively late period. That o 
Paulus Jovius, which is not in *^cry big 
estimation, appeared in 1550, and may Q 

1 Eiclihom, iii. 291. 9 TiTaboschi. is* 1~® 
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reckoned, perhaps, after that of hTachiavcI, 
the best of this age. Upon this side of the 
Alps, several works of this class, to which 
the historical student has recourse, might 
easily be enumerated ; but none of a philo- 
sophical character, or remarkable for beauty 
of stylo. 1 should, however, wish to make 
an exception for the IMcmoirs of tho Chev- 
alier Bayard, written by his secretary, and 
known by the title of Lo Loyal Scrvitcur ; 
they are full of warmth and simplicity. A 
chronicle bearing the name of Oarion, but 
really written by Melanchthou, and pub- 
lished in the German language, 1532, was 
afterwards translated into Latin, and be- 

* i 

came the popular manual of universal 
history. 1 But ancient and medieval his- j 
tory was as yet very imperfectly made 
known to those who had no access to its 
original sources. Even in Italy little had 
yet been done with critical or even exten- 
sive erudition. 

SO. Italy in the sixteenth century was 
Italian renmrfcahlo for the number 

academies 0 f her literary academics; 
institutions, which, though by no means 
peculiar to her, have in no other country 
been so general or so conspicuous. AYe 
have already taken notice of that estab- 
lished by Aldus llanutius at Venice early 
in this century, and of those of older dates 
which had enjoyed th c patronage of princes 
at Florence and Naples, as well as of that 
which Pomponius Lretus and his associates, 
with worse auspices, had endeavoured to 
form at Home. The Roman academy, 
after a long season of persecution or neglect, 
revived in the genial reign of Leo X. 
“ 'Those were happy days/* says Sadolct in 
3529, writing to Angelo Oolocci, a Latin 
poet of some reputation, ** when in your 
suburban gardens, or mine on the Qiurinal, 
or in tlie Circus, or by tho banks of the 
Tiber, we held those meetings of learned 
men, all recommended by their own virtues 
and by public reputation. Then it was 
that after a repast, wliich the wit of the 
guests rendered exquisite, we heard poems 
or orations Tecited to our great delight 
productions of the ingenious Casanuova’ 
the sublime Vida, the elegant and conect 
Bcroaldo, and many others still living or 
no\r no more.”* Coryrius, a -wealthy Ger- 
man, encouraged the good-humoured emu- 
lation of these Roman luminaries. 3 But 
tho miserable reverse, that not long after 

1 Bayle, art. Caticjn. Kichhom, 111. 286. 

3 Sadolet, Epist p. 223 (edit. 1654) Roscoo 
«as quoted this interesting letter, 

3 Roscoc, Hi, 480. 


the death of Leo befell Rome, put an end 
to this academy, which was afterwards re- 
placed by others of less fame. 

31. The first academies of Italy had 
chiefly directed their attcn-;mey pay regard 
tion to classical literature; to tn« language, 
they compared manuscripts, they sug- 
gested new readings, or new interpreta- 
tions, they deciphered inscriptions and 
coins, they sat in judgment on a Latin 
ode, or debated tlio propriety of a phrase. 
Their own pootry had, perhaps, never been 
neglected. ; but it was not till the writings 
of Bcmbo founded a new code of criticism 
in the Italian langunge, that they began to 
study it minutely, and judge of composi- 
tions with that fabtidious scrupulousness 

j they had been used to exercise upon mo* 
l dein Latinity. Several academics were 
I established with a view to this purpose, 
and became the aclf-appointed censors of 
their native literature. The reader will 
remember what has been already men- 
tioned, that there was a peculiar source of 
veibal criticism in Italy, from tho want of 
a recognised standard of idiom. The vciy 
name of the language was long in dispute. 
Bcmbo maintained that Florentine was 
the proper appellation. Vnrclii and other 
natives of the city have adhered to this veiy 
restrictive monopoly. Several, with more 
plausibility, contended for the name Tus- 
can ; and this, in fact, was fo long adopted, 
that it is lmrdly yet altogether out of use. 
The majority, however, were not Tuscans, 
and while it is generally agreed that the 
highest puzity of their language is to he 
found in Tubcany, tho word Italian has 
naturally prevailed as Us denomination. 

32. Tho academy of Florence was in- 
stituted in 1510 to illus- Their 

trat e and perfect tho Tuscan f °r Petrarch, 
language, especially by a close attention to 
the poetry of Petrarch. Their admiration 
of Petrarch became nn exclusive idolatry ; 
tho critics of this age would acknowledge 
no defect in him, nor excellence in any 
different-style. Dissertations and com- 
mentaries on Petraich, in all the diffuse- 
ness characteristic of tho ago and the 
nation, crowd the Italian libraries. IVc 
lure, however, anticipating a little in men- 
tioning them : for few belong to so early 
a period as the present. But by dint 
of this superstitious accuracy in style, the 
language rapidly acquired a purity and 
beauty which lias given the writers of the 
sixteenth century a value in the eyes of 
their countrymen, not always so easily 
admitted by those who, being less able to 
perceive the delicacy of expression, ate at 
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leisure to yawn over their frequent tedious- 
ness and inanity. 

33. The Italian academies, which arose 

They become in tho first half of the cen- 
xmmerotis tury, and we shall meet with 

others hereafter, are too numerous to bo 
reckoned in these pages. The most famous 
were the Intronati of Siena, founded in 
1523, and devoted, like that of Florence, 
to the improvement of their Language ; the 
Ififiammati of Padua, founded by some 
men of high attainments in 1534 ; and that 
of Modena, which, after a short career of 
brilliancy, fell under such suspicions of 
heresy, and was subjected to such in- 
quisitorial jealousy about 1542, that it 
never again made any figure in literary 
history, i 


34. Those academics have usually been 

Their dii- distinguished by little pe- 

tinctions culinrities, which border 

sometimes on the ridiculous, but serve pro- 
bably, at least, in the beginning, to keep 
up the spiiit of such societies. They took 
names humorously quaint; they adopted 
devices and distinctions, which made them 
conspicuous, and inspired a vain pleasure 
in belonging to them. Tho Italian nobility, 
living a good deal in cities, and restrained 
from political business, fell willingly into { 
these literaiy associations. They have, 
perhaps, as a body, been better educated, 
or, at least, better acquainted with their 
own literature and with classical antiquity, 
than men of equal rank in other countries. 
This was more the case in the sixteenth 
century than at present. Genius and eru- 
dition have been always honoured in Italy; 
and the more probably that they have no*t 
to stand tho competition of overpowering 
wealth, or of political influence. 

35. Academies of the Italian kind do not 


Evik cmmected greatly favour the vigoro 
them, advances in scienco, ai 
much less the original hursts of genius, f 
^hich men of powerful minds are design 
y nature. They form an oligarchy, pr 
tending to guide the public taste, as tin 
are guided themselves, by arbitrary maxir 
and^ close adherence to precedents. T] 
spirit of criticism they foster is a salutai 
barrier against bad taste and folly, but 


nti T ^ 1 !£ b0 T* Cl ^ , Tiii * ch * is my chief authority 
about the Italian academies of this period. 


too minute and scrupulous in repressing 
the individualities which characterise real 
talents, and ends by producing an un- 
blemished mediocrity, without the powers 
of delight or excitement, for which alone 
the literature of tho imagination is de- 
sired. 

3G. In tho beginning of this century 
several societies were set on They succeed 
foot in Germany, for the le « Germany 
promotion of ancient learning, besides that 
already mentioned of tho Bhine, esta- 
blished by Camerarius of Dalberg, and 
Conrad Celtes, in the preceding age. 
TTimpfeling presided over one at S trashing- 
in 1514, and wo find another at Augsburg 
in 1518. It is probable that the religious 
animosities which followed stood in the 
way of similar institutions ; or they may 
hav e existed without obtaining much cele- 
brity.! 

37. Italy was rich, far beyond any other 
country, in public and pri- 
vato libraries. Tho Vatican, Ubrarl ' s 
first in dignity, in antiquity, and in num- 
ber of hooks, increased under almost 
ev ery successive pope, except Julius II., the 
least favourable to learning of them alL 
The Laurentian libiary, purchased by Leo 
X., before his accession to the papacy, from 
a monastery at Florence, which had ac- 
quired the collection after tho fall of the 
Medici in 1494, was restored to that city by 
Clement ViL, and placed in the newly- 
erected building which still contains it. 
The public libraries of Venice and Ferrara 
were conspicuous; and even a private citizen 
of the former, the Cardinal Grimani, is said 
to have left one of S000 volumes; at that 
time, it appears, a remarkable number. 9 
Those of Heidelberg and Vienna, com; 
menced in the fifteenth century, were still 
the most distinguished in Germany; and 
Cardinal Ximcnes founded one at Alcala. s 
It is unlikely that many private libraries 
of great extent existed in tho empire ; hut 
the trade of bookselling, though not yet, 
in general, separated from that of printing* 
had become of considerable importance. 

1 Jugler, in his Hist. Litteraria, mentions 
none between that of the Hbine, and one esta- 
blished at Weimar in 1017, p. 1994. 

2 Tiraboschi, viii. 197-21D. 

3 Jugler, Hist Litteraria, p. 20C et alibi. 
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CHAPTERS. 

! 

HISTORY OP ANCIENT LITERATURE IN EUROPE, FROM 1550 TO 1600. 
Sect. I. 

Progress of classical learning— Principal 
critical scholars —Editions of ancient 
authors— Lexicons and Grammars— Best 
irrtecrs of Latin — Mur cl us — Afam^ius — 

Beeline of tastcScattgcr—Casaubon— 

Classical learning in England wider 
Elizabeth. 

1. In the first part of the sixteenth century 
progress of we have Been that the 
philology. foundations of a solid struc- 
ture of classical learning had been laid in 
many parts of Europe; the superiority of 
Italy had generally become far less con- 
spicuous, or might perhaps be wholly 
denied; in all the German empire, in 
France, and partly in England, the study 
of ancient literature had been almost uni- 
formly progressive. But it was tho subse- 
quent period of fifty years, which we now 
approach, that more eminently deserved 
the title of an ago of scholars, and filled 
our public libraries with immense fruits of 
literary labour. In all matters of criticism 
and philology, what was mitten before tho 
year 1550 is little in comparison with what 
the next age produced. 

2. It may be useful in this place to lay 
First editions before tho reader at one 
• ot c}assics view tho dates of tho first 
editions o! Grech and Latin authors, omit- 
ting some of inconsiderable reputation or 
length. In this list I follow tho authority 
of Dr. DIbdin, to which no exception will 
probably be taben ; — 


Cicero KpistoUn Famil, 1407, 1 
Epistolm ad Attic. 1409. 1 

‘Lome. 

do Oratoro 

1165. 

Mentz an 

Rhetorica 

MO. 

1490. Ytniu. 

Orationes 

1471. 

Borne. 

Opera Philo 

1469. 1 

Borne. 

soph. 

1471. ! 


Claudian. 

Absque anno. 

Demosthenes 

1504. 

Venice, 

Diodorus, v. lib. 

1539. 

Paste. 

xv. lib. 

1559. 

Paris. 

Diogenes Laertius 

1533. 

Paste. 

Dxo Cassius 

154$. 

Paris. 

Dionysius Halicam. 

1540. 

Parte. 

Epictetus 

1528. 

Ventce. 

Euripides 

1513. 

Venice. 

Euclid 

1533. 

Paste. 

Florus 

1470. 

Paris. 

Ilorodian 

1513. 

Venice. 

Herodotus 

1502, 

Venice. 

Hesiod. Op. et Dies 

1493. 

Milan. 

Op. omnia 

1495. 

Venice. 

Homer 

14 SS. 

Florence. 

Horatius 

Absque anno. 

Isocrates 

1493. 

Milan. 

Josephus 

1511. 

Paste. 

Justin 

3470. 

Venice. 

Juvenal 

Absque anno. 

Livins 

14G9. 

Lome . 

Longinus 

1534. 

Paste. 

Lucan 

1409. 

Lome. 

Lucian 

1496. 

Florence 

Lucretius 

1473. 

Brescia. 

Lysias 

1513, 

Venice. 

Macrobius 

1472. 

Venice. 


iEUan 

iEschylus 

iEsop 

Ammianus 

Anacreon 

Antoninus 

Apollonius Hhodlus 

Applanus 

Apuleius 

Aristophanes 

Aristoteles 

Am an 

Atherucus 

Anlus Gellius 

Ausonlus 

Boethius 

Cmsar 

Callimachus 
Catullus 
Ciccronis Opera 
Cicero do OfllciU 


1545. Lome. 

1618. Fen tes, Aldus. 
1480? Milan. 

1474. Rome. 

1554. Paris. 

1558. Zurich. 

140G. .Florence. 

1651. Fans. 

14CD. Rome. 

1408. Venice. 

1405*8. Venice . 

1585. Veti tee. 

1614. Venice. 

1469. Lome. 

1472. Venice. 

Absque anno. circ. 1470. 

1409. Lome. 

Absque anno. Florence. 
1472. Vented 

1408. Milan. 

1405. Mentz. ' 


Manillas 
Oppian 
Orpheus 
Ovid _ 

Pausanlas 

Petroniua 

Phtedrus 

Photlus 

Pindar 

Plato 

Plautus 

Plinii, Nat. Hist. 
Plinil Epist. 
Plutarch Op. Moral. 

Vi too 

Polybius 
Quintilian 
Quintus Curttus 
Sallust 
Seneca 

Sonecoo Tragedixe 

Stilus Italicus 

Sophocles 

Statius 

Strabo 

Suetonius 

Tacitus 


Ante 1474. Nurtmburg. 

1515. Florence. 

1600. Florence. 

1471. Bologna. 

1516. Venice . 

1476? 

1596. Tropes. 

1001. Augiburg. 

1613. Venice. 

1613. Venice. 

1472. Venice. 

34G9. Venice. 

1471. 

1509. Venice. 

1517. Venice. 

1630. JIagitentno. 

1470. Lome. 

Absque anno. Borne. 

1470. Pans. 

1475. Naples. 

1484, Ferrara . 

1471. Lome. 

1612. Venice. 

1472? 

1516. Venice. 

1470. Lome. 

, 1468? Venice . 
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Torcnco 
Theocritus 
Thucydides 
Valerius Flaccus 
Valerius Maximus 
Vallcius Paterculus 
Virgil 
Xenophon 


Ante 1470? Stra&urg. 
3493. JlJiton. 

1502. T’cntcc. 

1474, Borne . 

Ante 1470? Strasfotrg. 
1620. Basle. 

14C9. Home. 

1510. Florence . 


3. It will be perceived that even in the 
Change in middlo of this century, somo 

character or far from uncommon writers 
learning. jmd not yet been given to 
the press. But most of the rest had gone 
through several editions, which it would 
ho tedious to enumerate ; and tho means 
of acquiring an extensive, though not in 
all respects veiy exact, erudition might 
perhaps bo nearly as copious as at present. 
In consequence, probably, among other 
reasons, of these augmented stores of 
classical literature, its character under- 
went a change. It becamo less polished 
and elegant, but more laborious and pro- 
found. Tho German or Cisalpine type, if 
I may uso the word, prevailed over the 
Italian, tho school of Budrous over that of 


Bcmbo; nor was Italy herself exemp 
from its ascendancy. This advance c 
erudition at the expense of tasto was pci 
haps already perceptible in 1550, for w 
cannot accommodate our arbitrary divj 
sions to tho real changes of things; yet i 
was not hitherto so evident in Italy, as ) 
became in the latter part of tho century 
The writers of this age, between 1530 an 
1600, distinguish themselves from tliei 
predecessors not only by a disregard fo 
the graces of language, but by a moro pre 
digal accumulation of quotations, and mor 
elaborate efforts to discriminate and t 
prove their positions. Aware of tho con 
sors whom they may encounter in an in 
creasing body of scholars, they seek t 
secure themselves in the event of con 
troversy, or to sustain their own differ 
cnees from those who have gone alread 
over the same ground. Thus books o 
critical as well as antiquarian learniu 
often contain little of original disquisition 
which is not interrupted at every sentenc 
by quotation, and in some instances ar 
hardly 4 m ore than the adversaria, or com 
mon-placo books, in which the Ieamci 
were accustomed to register their dail 
observations in study. A Into Germai 
historian remarks the contrast betweei 
the Commentary of Paulus Oortesius o: 
the scholastic philosophy, published ij 
1503, and the hlythologia of Hatali 
Comes, in 1551. The first, in spite of it 
subject, is classical in style, full 0 f ani 


mation and good sense ; the second is a 
tedious mass of quotations, the material* 
of a book rather than a book, without a 
| notion of representing anything* in its 
spirit and general result. 1 This is, in 
great measure, a characteristic of the ago, 
j and grew worse towards tho end of the 
century'. Such a book as the Annals of 
I Baronius, tho same writer tays, so shape- 
less, so destitute of every' trace of elo- 
quence, could not have appeared in the 
ago of Leo. But it may bo added, that, 
with nil the defects of Baronius, no one, in 
tho ago of Leo, could have put the reader 
in tho possession of ho much knowledge. 

4. IVo may reckon among the chief 
causes of this diminution of Cultirttion 
elegance in style, tho in- offimt 
creased culture of tho Greek language; 
not certainly tlrnt the great writers in 
Greek are inferior models to tbo*o in 
Latin, but bccauso the practice of com- 
position was confined to the latter. Xor 
was tho Greek really understood, in its 
proper structure and syntax, till a much 
later period. It was however a sufficiently 
laborious task, with tho defective aids then 

! in existence, to learn even the single words 
of that most copious tongue ; and in this 
some were eminently successful. Greek 
was not very much studied in Italy; we 
may perhaps say, on tho contrary that no 
j ono native of that countiy, after tho 
middlo of tho century, except Angelas 
Caninius and iEmilius Portus, ’ both of 
whom lived wholly on this side of the 
Alps, acquired any remarkable repntaf ion 
in it; for Petrus Victorius had 'been dis- 
tinguished in tho earlier period. It is to 
Franco and Germany that wo should look 
for those who mado Grecian literature the 
domain of scholars. It is impossible to 
mention every name, but we must select 
the moro eminent; not however distin- 
guishing tho labourers in the two vineyards 
of ancient learning, sinco thoy frequently 
lent their service alternately to each, 

5. Tho university of Paris, thanks to 
the encouragement given Principal 
by Francis I., stood in tho 

first rank for philological * 
learning ; and as no other in France could 
protend to vie with her, she attracted 
students from every part. Toussain, 
Danes, and Dorat were conspicuous P* 0 ' 
fessors of Greek. The last was also one of 
the celebrated pleiad of French poets, but 
far more distinguished In tbo dead tongues 
than in his own, But her chief boast was 

1 Ban ke, Die Papstc des lGten und Itten 
tFabrhunderts, i. 484. 
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Turnebus, bo called by the gods, but by 
wen Toumebceuf, and, as some have said, 
of a Scots family, who must have been 
denominated Turnbull* 1 Turnebus was 
one of those industrious scholars who did 
not scorn the useful labour of translating 
Greek authors into Latin, and is among 
the best of that class. But his reputation 
is chiefly founded on the Adversaria, tho 
first part of which appeared in 15G4, tho 
second in -1665, tho third, posthumously, 
in 15SG. It is wholly miscellaneous, 
divided into chapters, merely as resting- 
places to the reader ; for the contents of 
cnrii are mostly a collection of uncon- 
nected note*. Such books, truly adver- 
saria or common-places, were not unusual ; 
but can of course only bo read in a de- 
sultory manner, or consulted upon oc- 
casion. The Adversaria of Turnebus con- 
tain several thousand explanations of 
Latin passages. They arc eminent for 
conciseness, few remarks exceeding half a 
page, and the greater pai"t being much 
shorter. Ho passes without notice from 
one subject to another the most remote, 
and has been so much too rapid for liis 
editor, that the titles of each chapter, mul- 
tifarious as they are, afford frequently but 
imperfect notions of its contents. The 
phrases explained are generally difficult ; 
bo that this miscellany grve<* a high notion 
of tho erudition of Turnebus, and it has 
furnished abundant materials to later com- 
mentators. Tho best critics of that and 
the succeeding age, Gesncr, Scaliger, Idp- 
sius, Bartlrius, are loud in bis praises ; nor 
has he been blamed, except for his excess 
of brevity and rather too great proneness 
to amend the text of authors, wherein ho 
is not remarkably successful. 2 Montaigne 

i Bio^r. TJniv.— Tho penultimate of Turnebus 
is made both short and long by the Latin poets 
of the age, but more commonly the latter, 
which seems contrary to what we should think 
right. Even Greek will not help us, for 
we find him called both Tovpvcftos and 
Tovpvrjftos. Maittaire, Yitie Steplianor, vol 
iii. 1 

a Blount, Baillet. The latter begins hi a col- 
lection of these testimonies by saying that 
Turnebus has had as many admirers as readers 
and is almost the only critic whom envy has 
not presumed to attack. Baillet, however 
speaks of his correction of Greek and Latin 
parages. X have not observed any of the 
former in the Adversaria; the book, if I am 
not mistaken, relates wholly to Latin criticism 
Muretus calls Turnebus, "Homo immensa qual 

, doctrine copla instructs, sed interdum 
mmis propere, etnimis cupidfeamplexarisolitus 
ea quae m mentem venerant.” Varim 
'hectiones, 1. x. c. 18, Muretus, as usual with 


has taken notice of another merit in Turne- 
bus, that with more learning than any who 
had gone before for a thousand years, he 
was wholly exempt from' tho pedantry 
characteristic of scholars, and could con- 
verse upon topics remoto from Ills’ own 
profession, as if ho had lived continually 
in. the world. 

G. A work very similar in its nature to 
tho Adversaria of Turnebus Petrus 

was tho Yariie Lcctiones of Victorias 

Petrus Victorias (Vottori), professor of 
Greek and Latin rhetoric at Florence dur- 
ing the greater part of a long life, which 
ended in 1585. Tliuamis lias said, with 
some hyperbole, that Yictorius saw tho 
revival and almost tho extinction of learn- 
ing in Italy, 1 No one, perhaps, deserved 
more praise in the restoration of the text 
of Cicero ; no one, according to Huot, 
translated better from Greek } no ono wag 
more accurate in observing the readings of 
manuscripts, or more cautious in his own 
corrections. But his Varuo Lectiones, in 
38 books, of which tho first edition ap- 
peared in 15S3, though generally extolled, 
has not escaped tho severity of Scaliger, 
who says that there is less of valuable 
matter in the whole work than in one book 
of the Adversaria of Turnebus. 2 Scaliger, 
however, had previously spoken in high 
terav&of Victories: there had been after- 
wards, as he admits, some ill-will between 
them ; and the tongue or pen of this great 
scholar are never guided by candour to- 
wards an opponent. I am not acquainted 
with tho Varies Lectiones of Yictorius ex- 
cept through my authorities. 

7. The same title was given to a similar 
miscellany by Marc Antony 
Muretus, a native of 1dm- Mcretni* 
oges. Thofirstpartof this, containing eight 
hooks, was published in 1559, seven more 
books in 15SG, the last four in 1600. This 
great classical scholar of the sixteenth cen- 
tury found in the eighteenth one well worthy 
to be his editor, Ruhnkenius of Leyden, who 
has called the Yarioe Lectiones of Muretus 

a work worthy of Phidias ; an expression 
rather amusingly characteristic of the 
value which verbal critics set upon their 
labours. This book of Muretus contains 
only miscellaneous illustrations of passages 
which might seem obscure, in the manner of 
those wc have already mentioned. Some- 
critics, vinefa e adit sua; the same charge 
might be brought against himself. 

1 Petrus Yictorius longnava rotate id conse- 
cutns cst, ut hteras in Italia xenascentes ct 
pmne extinctas viderit. Thuanus ad ann, 1535, 
apud Blount. 

2 Scaligeraua Secunda. 
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times lie mingles conjectural criticisms; 
and in many chapters only points out 
parallel passages, or relates incidentally 
some classical story. His emendations are 
frequently good and ccitain, though at 
other times we may justly think him too 
bold. 1 Muretus is read with fat moic plea- 
sure than Turnebus ; liis illustrations relate 
more to the attractive parts of Latin criti- 
cism, and may be compared to the miscel- 
laneous remarks of Jortin. 2 But in depth 


1 The following will serve as an instance. In 
the speech of Galgacus (Taciti rita Agricolas) 
instead of “ libcrtatem non in pr.esentla laturi," 
which indeed la unintelligible enough, he would 
read, "in libertatem, non in populi Homan! 
somtium natl.” Such a conjecture would not 
ho endured in the present state of criticism. 
Muretus, however, settles it in the current stylo ; 
vulgus quid probet, quid non probet, nunquam 
laboravi. 

2 The following titles of chapters, from the 
eighth boolc of the Varnu Lectiones, wilt show 
the agreeable diversity of Murctus’s Hlustra 
tions . 


1. Comparison of poets to bee s, by Tindar 
Horace, Lucretius Line of Horace— 

Kccto mco Lamia) coronam ; 
illustrated by Euripides. 

2. A passage in Aristotle's Ehctorlc, lib. U 
explained differently from l\ Victorius. 

3. Comparison of a passage in the Phreilru 
of Plato, with Cicero's translation. 

4 Passage in the Apologia Socratls, corrected 
and explained, 

5. Line in Virgil, shown to be imitated Iron 
Homer. 

C Slips of memory in P. Victorias, noticed 

7. Passage in Aristotle’s Khctoric explained 
from his Metaphysics. 

8. Another passage in the same book ex 
plained. 

D. Passage in Cicero proHahirio, corrected. 

10 Imitation of Aeschines in two passages ol 
Cicero’s 3rd Catilinarian oration. 

11. Imitation of JGschinta and DeTuostheoci 
in two passages of Cicero’s Declamation againsi 
Sallust. [Not genulno.] 

12 Inficetus is the right word, not infacetus, 

13. Passago In Gtb book of Aristotlo’s Ethics 

corrected. u 

14. Tho word &aifreu8«r0ai, in the 2d 

book of Aristotle’s Hhetonc, not rightly ex- 
plained by Victorius. 7 

13. Tho word asinus, In Catullus (Carm 05 ] 
does not signify an ass, but a miU-stone. 

10 Lines of Euripides, iU-translated by 
Cicero. " * 

17. Passage in Cicero’s Epistles misunderstood 

by Politian and Victorius. 

18. Passage in the Phmdrus explained. 

19. Difference between accusation and invec- 
tive, Illustrated from Demosthenes and Cicero. 

20. Imitation of ASschines by Cicero. Two 
passages of Livy amended 

21. itulieres erudltiw plcramque libldlnosas 
esse, from Juvenal and Euripides. 


of erudition he is probably much below the 
Parisian professor. Muretus seems to take 
pleasure in censuring Victorius. 

8. Turnebus, Victorius, Mutetus, with 
two who have been men- Grater^ sec- 
tioned in the first volumo, mutus Critical 
Ceclius Bhodiginus, and Alexander ab 
Alcxandro, may bo reckoned the chief con- 
tributors to thw general work of literary 
criticism in the sixteenth century. But 
there were many more, and some of con- 
siderable merit, whom we must pass over. 
At tho beginning of tho next century, 
Gruter collected the labours of preceding 
critics in six very thick and closely printed 
volumes, to u Inch Parous, in 1G23, added a 
sc\cnth, entitled u Lainpas, sive Fax Libe- 
raliura Artium,” but more commonly 
called Thesaurus Criticus. A small por- 
tion of these belong to the flftconth cen- 
tury, but none extend beyond the follow- 
ing, Most of tho numerous treatises in 
this ample collection belong to the class of 
Adversaria, or miscellaneous remarks. 
Though not so studiously concise ns those 
of Turnebus, each of these is generally 
contained in a page or two, and their mul- 
titude is consequently immenso. Those 
who now by glancing at a note obtain the 
result of the patient diligence of these men, 
should feel some Tcspcct for their names, 
and some admiration for their acuteness * 
and strength of memory'. They had to 
collate the whole of antiquity, they 
plunged into deptlis which the indolence of 
modern philology', sci coning itself under 
tha garb of fastidiousness, affects to deem 
unworthy to be cxploied, and thought 
themselves hound to become lawyers, phy- 
sicians, historians, artists, agriculturists, 
to elucidate tho difficulties which ancient 
writers present. It may' bo doubted also, 
whether our more recent editions of the 
classics have pre saved all the important 
materials which tho indofatigablc exertions 
of tho men of the sixteenth century ac- 
cumulated. In the present state of philo- 
logy, there is incomparably moro know- 
ledge of grammatical niceties, at least in 
tho Greek language, than they' possessed, 
and more critical acuteness perhaps in 
coirection, though in this they were not 
always ' deficient ; but for the excgetical 
part of criticism — the interpretation nnd 
illustration of pnssngcs, not corrupt, but 

22. Nobleness of character displayed by Iphb 
crates. 

23. That Hercules was a physician, who cured 
Alcestis when given over. 

24 Cruelty of king Dejotarus, related from 
Plutarch. 

25. Humane law of the Persians. 
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obscure — we may not bo wrong in suspect- 
ing that more lias been lost than added 
in tbo eighteenth and present centuries to 
the savans tn t«, as the French affect to 
call them, whom wc find in the bulky and 
f oi gotten volumes of Gruter. 

9. Another and more numerous class of 
Editions of those who devoted tlicm- 
Gmkand selves to the same labour, 
Latin authors, the editors of Greek 

and Boraan authors. And here again it is 
impossible to do more tban mention a few, 
who seem, in the judgment of the best 
scholars, to stand abovo their contempo- 
raries. The early translations of Greek, 
made in the fifteenth century, and generally 
very defective through the slight know- 
ledge of the language that even tho best 
scholars then possessed, were replaced by 
others more exact ; tho versions of Xeno- 
phon by Leunclavius, of Plutarch by 
Xylauder, of Demosthenes by Wolf, of 
Euripides and Aristides by Canter, arc 
greatly esteemed. Of tho first, Huct says, 
that he omits or perverts nothing, his Latin 
often answering to the Greek, word for 
word, and preserving tho construction and 
arrangement, so that wo find tho original 
author complete, yet with a purity of idiom, 
and a free and natural air not often met 
with. 1 Stephens however, according to 
Scaliger, did not highly esteem tho learn- 
ing of Leunclavius.- France, Germany, 
and tho Low Countries, besides Basle and 
Geneva, were tho prolific parents of new 
editions^ in many cases very copiously 
illustrated by erudite commentaries. 

10. Tho Tacitus of Lipsius is his best 
Tacitus oi work, in the opinion of 
Lipsius. Scaliger and in liis own. 
So great a master was ho of this favourite 
author, that ho offered to repeat any 
passage with a dagger at his breast, to bo 
used against him on a failure of memory. 3 
Lipsius, after residing several years at 
Leyden in the profession of the reformed 
religion, went to Louvain, and discredited 
himself by writing in favour of the legend- 
ary miracles of that country, losing sight 
of all his critical sagacity. The Protestants 
treated his desertion and theso later writ- 
ings with a contempt winch has perhaps 
sometimes been extended to his produc- 
tions of a superior character. The artiolo 
on Lipsius, in Bayle, betrays somo of this 
spirit; and it appears in other Protestants, 
especially Dutch critics. Hence they 
under value Ms Greek learning, as if he had 

X Baillet. Blount. Kiceron, voL 20. 

2 ScaUgerana Sccunda. 

3 Niccron, xxiv. 219. 


not been able to read tbo language, and 
impuio plagiarism, when there seems to bo 
little ground for tho charge. Casaubon 
admits that Lipsius has translated Poly- 
bius better than his predecessors, though 
he does notrato his Greek knowledge, very 
high. 1 

11. Acidalius, whose premature death 
robbed philological litera- Horace of 

turo of ono from whom LMnWlltls ’ 

much had been expected, 2 Paulus Manu- 
tius, and Petrus Yictorius, arc to be 
named with honour for tho criticism of 
Latin authors, and the Lucretius of Giffeu 
or Giphanius, published at Antwerp, 1366, 
is still esteemed. 3 But we may select tho 
| Horace of Lambinus as a conspicuous 
testimony to the classical learning of this 
[ ago. It appealed in 15G1. In this ho 
claims to have amended the text, by tbo 
help of ten manuscripts, most of them 
found by lnm in Italy, whither he had gone 
in tho suite of Cardinal Tournon. He had 
previously made largo collections for the 
illustration of Horace, from tho Greek 
philosophers and poets, from Atli emeus, 
Stobreus and Pausanias, and other sources 
with which tho earlier interpicteis had 
been less familiar. Those commentators, 
however, among whom Hermannus Figulus, 
Badius Asccnsius, and Antonius Mancin- 
cllus, as well as some who had confined 
themselves to tho Ars Poctica, Grisolius, 
Achilles Statius (in his real name Estaco, 
one of tho few good scholars of Portugal), 
and Luisinius, are the most considerable, 
had not left unreaped a very abundant 
harvest of mere explanation. But Lam- 
binus contributed much to a more elegant 
criticism, by pointing out parallel passages, 
and by displaying the true spirit and feel- 
ing of his author, Tho text acquired a new 
aspect, wc may almost say, in the hands 
of Lambinus, at least when we compare it 
with tho edition of Landino in 1482 ; but 
some of tho gross errors in this had been 
corrected by intermediate editors. It may 
bo observed, that ho had far less assistance 
from prior commentators in the Satires 
and Epistles than in the Odes. Lambinus, 
who became professor of Greek at Paris in 
1561, is known also by bis editions of 

X Casaub. Epist. xxi. A long and elaborate 
critiquo on Lipsius will be found in Baillet, 
vol. ii. (4to edit), art. 4S7. See also Blount, 
Bayle, and Xicerou. 

2 The note3 of Acidalius (who died at tho age 
of 2S, inl59a),onTacitus, Plautus, and other Latin 
authors, are much esteemed. He is a bold cor- 
rector of tho text. The Biographic Universelle 
has a better article tban that in the S4th volume 
of Niceron. % 3 Biogr. TJniv. 
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Demosthenes, of Lucretius, and of Cicero, 1 
That of Plautus is in less esteem. Ho has 
been reproached with a prolixity and tedi- 
ousness, which hns naturalised the verb 
lamlincr in the French language. Hut 
this imputation is not in my opinion ap- 
plicable to his commentary upon Horace, 
which I should rather characterise as con- 
cise. It is always pertinent and full of 
matter. Another charge against Lambinus 
is for rashness in conjectural 2 emendation, 
no unusual failing of ingenious and spirited 
editors. 

12, Cruquius (dc Crnsqucs) of Yprcs, 
having the advantage of 
* w several new manuscripts of 
'Horace, which he <Iisco\ cred in a convent 
at Ghent, published an edition with many 
notes of his own, besides an abundant com- 
mentary, collected from the glosses ho 
found in his manuscripts, usually styled 
the Scholiast of Cruquius. The Odes ap- 
pear at Bruges, 15G5; tlic Epodes at 
Antwerp, 1509 ; the Satires in 1575 ; the 
whole together was first published in lf>78. 
But the Scholiast is found in no edition of 
Cruquius's Horace before 1595. 3 Cru- 
quius appears to me inferior as a critic to 
Lambinus; and borrowing much from him ns 
well as Turncbus, seldom names him except 
for censure. An edition of Horace at Basle, 
in 1580, sometimes called that of the forty 
commentators, including a very few before 
the extinction of letters, is interesting in 


1 This edition by Lambinus is said to mark the 
beginning of one of the seven ages in which those 
of the great Boman orator have been arranged. 
The first comprehends the early editions of 
separate works. The second begins with the 
earliest entire edition, that of Milan in 140S. 
The third is dated from the first edition which 
contains copious notes, that of Venice, by 
Tetrus Victorius, in 1634. TJio fourth, from 
the more extensive annotations given not long 
afterwards by Taulus Mnnutius. The fifth, as 
has just been said, from this edition by Lam- 
binus, in 3600, which lias been thought too rash 
in correction of the text A sixth epoch was 
made by Gruter, in 1018; and this period is 
reckoned to comprehend most editions of 
that and the succeeding cenfcmy; for the 
seventh and last age dates, it seems, only from the 
edition of Ernesti, Jn 1774, Biogr. Univ. art. 
Cicero. See Blount, for discrepant opinions 
expressed by the critics about the general merits 
of Lambinus 


2 Henry Stephens says, that no one had 
so audacious in altering the text by conjei 
as Lambinus. InManutionon tantarn quai 
in Bambino nudaciam, sed valde tamen 
culosam et ciJam, Maitfaire, vita) Stephano 
P 401. It will be seen that ScaUger find 
actly the same fault with Stephens himself, 

3 Biogr. TJniv. 


philological history, by the light it throws 1 
on the state of criticism in the earlier part 
of tlio century, for it is remarkable that 
Lambimis is not included in the number, 
and it will, I think, confirm what hns 
been said above in favour of those older 
critics. 

13. Henry Stephens, thus better known 
among us than by his real 
surname Etienne, the most 
illustrious (if indeed ho suipassed his 
father) of a family of great printers, began 
his labours at Paris in 1554, with the 
princeps editio of Anacreon. 1 He hail 
been educated in that city under Danes 
Toussnin and Turncbus ;2 and, though 
equally lenxricd in both languages, devoted 
hiinbelf to Greek, as heipg more neglected 
than Latin. 3 The press of Stephens might 
bo called the central point of illumination 
to Europe. In the year 1557 alone, he 
published, as Mai ttn ire observes, more 
editions of ancient authors than would 
have been sufficient to make the reputa- 
tion of another author. His publications, 
ns enumerated by Isiceron (I hn\e not 
counted tbcm in Mattairc) amount to 103; 
of which by far tho greater part arc 
classical editions, moie valuable than his 
original works. Baillct rays of Henry 
Stephens, that he was second only to 
Budnms in Greek learning, though he 
seems to put Tunicbus and Camerarius 
neaily on tho same level. But perhaps 
the majority of scholars would think him 
superior on tho wholo to all the tlircc ; 
and certainly Turn thus, whose Adversaria 
are confined to Latin interpretation, what- 
ever renown lie might deserve by his oral 
lectures, has left nothing that could wnr- 

3 An excellent life of Henry Stephens, as well 
as others of the rest of his family, was written 
by Mattalre, hut which does not supersede those 
formerly published by Almclovecn. These to- 
gether are among the best illustrations of the 
philological history of the 10th ccntuiy that wc 
possess. They have been abridged, with some 
new matter, by Mr. Grcswcll, in Ids Early His- 
tory of the Parisian Greek Press. Almeloveen, 
Vitro Steplmnorum, p. CO. Mattalre, p. £00. 

2 Almeloveen, p. 70. His father made hfm 
learn Greek before ho had acquired Latin. ( 
Maitaire, p. 193. 

o The life of Stephens in the 30th volume of 
Niceron is long and useful. That in the Bio- 
graphic Universelle is not bad, but enumerates 
few editions published by this most laborious 
scholar, and ‘thus reduces the number of h» 
works to twenty-six. Huct says (whom X quote 
from Blount), that Stephens may be called 
“ The Translator par excellence such is his 
diligence and accuracy, so happy his skill in 
giving the character of Ids author, so great Ida 
perspicuity and elegance 
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rant our assigning him on equal place. 
Sealiger,* however, accuses Henry Stephens 
of spoiling all the authors he edited by 
wrong alterations of the text.* This charge 
is by no means unfrequentlyhrought against 
the critics of this age. 

14. The year 1572 is au epoch in Greek 

Lexicon at literature, by the publica- 

constantin. tionofStephens’sThesaurus. 
A lexicon had been published at Basle in 
1562, by Robert Constantin, who, though 
he made use of that famous press, lived at 
Caen, of which he was a native. Sealiger 
speaks in a disparaging tone both of Con- 
stantin and his lexicon. But its general 
reputation has * been much higher. A 
modern critic observes, that “a very great 
proportion of thp explanations and au- 
thorities in Stephens’s Thesaurus are bor- 
rowed from it.”- We must presume that 
this applies to the first edition ; for the 
second, enlarged by iEmilius Portus, which 
is more common, did not appear till 1591. s 
u Tho principal defects of Constantin,” it 
is added, "arc first tho confuted and ill- 
digested arrangement of tho interpretation 
of words, and secondly, tho absence of all 
distinction between primitives and de- 
rivatives.” It appears by a Greek letter 
of Constantin, prefixed to the first edition, 
that ho had been assisted in his labours 
by Gesner, Henry Stephens, Turnebus, 
Camerarius, and other learned contem- 
poraries. Ho gives his authorities, if not 
**0 much as wo should desire, very far 
more than the* editors of the former Basle 
lexicon. Tins lexicon, as was mentioned 

1 Omms quotquot edidit, edltve libros, etiam 
meos, suo arbitno jam corruplt et deinceps cor- 
rumpet. Scallg. Trima, p. 00 Against this 
sharp, and perhaps rash, judgment, we may set 
that of Mnittalro, a competent scholar, though 
not like Sealiger, and without liis arrogance and 
scorn of the world, Henrici editiones idco 
miror, quod eas, quam posset accuratissimo 
aut ipse aut per alios, quos complures novorat, 
viros eruditos, ad omnium turn raanuscriptorum 
tnm impressorma codlcum fidetn, non sine 
ma\imo delectu et suo (quo ma\im& in Grrocis 
prmsertxm poHohat)aliorumque judicio elaborn- 
vit. Vitro Steplmnorum, t. ii, p. 28i. tfoman 

perhaps e\er published so many editions as 
Stephens ; nor was any other printer of so much 
use to letters; for he knew much more than 
the Aldi or the Juntas. Vet he had planned 
mnny more publications, as Maittaire has col- 
lected from what he has dropped in Various 
places, p. 409. 

2 Quarterly Review, vol. xxvii. 

3 The first edition of this Lexicon sometimes 
bears the name'of Crespln, the printer at Basle • 
and both Baillcfc and Bayle have fallen into the 
mistake of believing that there were two dif- 
ferent works. Sec Nicoron, vol xxvii 


in the first volume, is extremely defective 
nnd full of errors, though a letter of 
Grymeus, prefixed to the edition of 1539, 
is nothing hut a strain of unqualified 
eulogy, little warranted hy the suffrage of 
later scholars. I found, however, on a loose 
calculation, tho number of words in this 
edition to bo not much less than SC^OOO. 1 

15. Henry Stephens had devoted tweh e 
years of his laborious life to Thesaurus of 
this immense work, large Stephens 
materials for ulrich had been collected by 
liis father. In comprehensive and copious 
interpretation of words it not only left fai 
behind every earlier dictionary, hut is still 
the single Greek lexicon ; one which some 
have ventured to abridge or enlarge, but 
none have presumed to supeisedc. Its ar- 
rangement, as is perhaps scarco nccessary 
to say, is not according to an alphabetical, 
but radical order; that is, tlio supposed 

i Henry Stephens in an epistle, Dc sum Typo- 
graphiro statu ad quosdam amicos, ghes an ac- 
count of liis own labours on the Thesaurus. 
The following passage on tho earlier lexicon., 
may be worth reading. lis qua* clrcumferuntur 
lcxicis Gneco-Latinis primam iinposuit mnmmi 
monaclius quid am, frater Johannes Crastonus, 
Placentlnus, CarmellUiuus ; sed cum is jejunls 
expositionibus, in quibus vcmaculo etiam ser- 
j nione interdum,id est Italico, utitur, contentus 
! fuisset, pcrfunctorle item constructfones ver- 
borum indicas«ct, nullos autorum locos pro- 
ferens ex quibus illro pariter et signlficationes 
cognosc! possent ; multi po3lca ccrtatlm multa 
bine indo sine ullo delectu ac judlcio excerpta 
inscrucrunt. Donee tandem ludoctis typogra- 
phfs do augenda lexicorum mole inter so cer- 
tantibus, et prromia ils qui id prrostarent pro- 
ponentibus, quro jejunro, et, si ita loqui licet, 
macilentro antea erant expositiones, adeo 
plngues et crassro redditro sunt, ut in illis 
passim nihil nliud quam Boeoticam sucm 
agnoscamus. Kam pauca ex Budroo, oliisquo 
idoneis autoribus, et ca quldem parum fideliter 
descripta, utpotc parum intellects multa contra 
cx Lapo Florentino, Leonardo Arotino, nliisquo 
ejusdem farinro interpretibus, ut similes babont 
labra lactucas, in opus iUud traustulerunt. Bx 
bs quidcni certe locts in quorum interpretation e 
felix fuit Laurentius Valla, paucissimos pro- 
tulerunt ; sed pro perverso suo judiciOf perver- 
alssimas qua«quo ojus intorpretationes, quales 
prope innumcras a mo annotates in Latinis 
Hcrodoti et Tliucydldis editlonibus videbis, 
delcgerunt egregii ill! lexicorum seu consar- 
cinatores seu intcrpolatores, quibus, tanquam 
gemmis, ilia insignirent. Quod si non quam 
multa, sed duntaxat quam multorum generum 
errata ibi sint, commemoraro velim, merito 
certe cxclamabo, rt tjptarov, rt 8’ iirei ra 9 ri 
& vtrrdriop jearaXega ; vix cnim ullum 
vltii genus posse a nobis cogitari aut fingi 
existimo, cujus ibi aliquod cxcmplum non 
oxtat, p. 15C He produces afterwards some 
gross instances of error. 
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roots following each. other alphabetically* 
every derivative or compound* of whatever 
initial letter, is placed after the primary- 
word, This method is certainly not very 
convenient to the uninformed reader ; and 
perhaps, even with a view to the scientific 
knowledge of the language, it should have 
been deferred for a more advanced stage of 
etymological learning. The Thesaurus em- 
bodies the critical writings of Bufizeus and 
Camcrarius, with whatever else had been 
contributed by the Greek exiles of the pre- 
ceding age, and by their learned disciples. 
Much, no doubt, has since been added to 
what we find in the Thesaurus of Stephens, 
as to the nicety of idiom and syntax, or to 
the principles of formation of words, but 
not, perhaps, in copiousness of explanation, 
which is the proper object of a dictionary. 
“ The leading defects conspicuous in. Ste- 
phens,” it is said by the critic already 
quoted, “are inaccurate or falsified quota- 
tions, the deficiency of several thousand 
words, and a wrong classification both of 
primitives and derivatives. At the same 
time, we ought rather to be surprised that, 
tinder existing disadvantages, he accom- 
plished so much oven in this last depart- 
ment, than that he left so much undone.” 

1G. It has been questioned among biblio- 

AMdsed by graph ers, whether there are 
Scapula. two editions of the The- 
saurus ; the first in 1572, the second with- 
out a date, and probably after 1580. The 
affirmative seems to he sufficiently proved.* 
The sale, however, of so voluminous and 
expensive a work did not indemnify its 
author ; and it has often been complained 
of, that Scapula, who had been employed 
under Stephens, injured his superior by the 
publication of his well-known abridgment 
in 1579. The fact, however, that Scapula 
had possessed this advantage, rests onlittle 
evidence, and his preface, if it were true, 
would bo the highest degree of effrontery : 
it was natural that some one should abridge 

1 Xiccron (vol, xxvi.) contends that the sup- 
posed second edition differs only by a change in 
the title-page, wherein wc find rather an un- 
happy attempt at wit, in the following distich 
aimed at Scapula : 

Quidam GiriTefivcov me capulo ten us ahdidit 
ensem ; 

-Sger cram a scapulis ; stums at hue rodeo. 
But it seems that Stephens, in his Palmstm de 
Upsii Batinitate, mentions this second edition, 
which is said by those who have examined it* 
to hare fewer typographical errors titan the 
other, though It is admitted that the leaves 
might be intermixed without inconvenience, so 
close is the resemblance. Vid. Maittaire, p. 
Sod-SGO. Brunet, Man. du Eibr. Gre&welL rol. 
ii. p £ 3D. 


so voluminous a lexicon. lafceratwc, at 
least, owes an obligation to Scapula,* The t 
temper of Homy Stephens, restless and 
uncertain, was not likely to retain riches ; 
he passed several years in wandering over 
Europe, and having wasted a considerable 
fortune amassed by his father, died in a 
public hospital a t Lyons in 159$, s “opibus,” 
says his biographer, “atque etiam ingenio 
destitutes in nosocomio.” 

17. The Hellenismus of Angel us Cani- 
nins, a native of the jtfilancse, is merely 

1 Jtfaittairc says that Scapula's lexicon is as 
perfidious to the reader as its author was to his 
master, and that Dr. Busby would not suffer his 
boys to use it, p. 35S. But this has hardly been 
the general opinion. See Quarterly Beneir, 

ttttprd. 

2 Casaubon writes frequently to Scaliger about 
the strange behaviour of his father-in-law, and 
complains that he had not even leave to loo £ at 
the books in the latter's library, which he h5m- 

! self scarce ever visited. H6sti hominem, nCsti 
mores, n6sti quid apud eum possim, hoc est, 

I quam nihil possim, qui videtur in suam per- 
mciera conspirasse. Epist. 21. And, still more 
severely, Epist. 41. Ham noster, etai viiens 
valensque, pridem numero hominum, certe 
doctorum, eximi meruit; ea esfcifflusinhmnrmi- 
tas, efc quod inrifcus dico, delirium ; qui fibres 
quoslibet veteres, ut Indie! gryphi anrum, ahis 
invidet, sibi perfre sinit, sed quid file liabeataut 
non, juxta seio ego cum ignavissimo. After 
Stephens's death, he wrote in kinder terms than 
he had done before : but regretting some pub- 
lications, by which the editor of Casaubon's 
letters thinks he might mean the Apologie 
pour Herodote, and the Palmstrade Justi UpsU 
Latinitate ; the former of which, a veiy well- 
known book, contains a spirited attack on 
the Romish priesthood, but with less regard 
either for truth or decorum in the selection of 
his stories than became the character of Ste- 
phens ; and the latter is of little pertinence to 
its avowed subject, Henry Stephens had long 
been subject to a disorder natural enough to 
laborious men, qumdam actionum consuctarum 
safcietas et fastidium, Maittaire, p. 248. 

Robert Stephens had carried with him to 
Geneva in 1550, the punches of his types, made 
at the expense of Francis I., supposing, perhaps, 
that they were a gift of the king. On the death, 
however, of Henry Stephens, they were claimed 
by Henry IV., and the senate of Geneva restored 
them. They had been pledged for 400 crowns, 
and Casaubon complains as of a great injury, 
that theestato of Stephens was made answerable 
to the creditor, when the pledge was given up 
to the king of France. See Le Clerc's remarks 
on this in Bibhothdque Choisie, voh xfcc. P 
Also a vindication of Stephens by Maittane 
from the charge of having stolen them (Vito 
Stephanorum, i. 34), and again in Greswrila 
'Parisian Press, i. 399. He seems above tho sus- 
picion of theft ; but whether he had just cause 
to think the punches were his own, It is now i® - 
: possible to decide. 
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n grammar. Tanaquit Faber prefers it not 
Heilealssatr* cf only to that of Clenardus, 

Caolnltt* but to all which existed oven 

in his own time. It was published ftt Paris 
in 1555. Tho^c who do not express them- 
selves so strongly, place him above his pre- 
decessors. Caninius is much fuller than 
'Cleuardus ; the edition by Crenius (Ley- 
den, 1700), containing 3S0 pages. The 
syntax is very scanty ; but Caninius was 
well conversant with tlio mutations of 
words, and is diligent in noting the differ- 
ences of dialects, in which he has been 
thought to excel. Ho was acquainted with I 
the digamma, and u itk its Latin form. I 
will take tills opportunity of observing 

Y<rjar&*fl that the Greek grammar of 
v £T«n»ar. Vergara, mentioned in the 
first volumo of this work {p. 4$S), and of 
which I now possess the Paris edition of 
1557, printed by William Morel (ad Com- 
plutensem edifionwn cxcusum ot rcstitu- 
turn) appears superior to those of Clcnnrdns 
or Varenius. This book is doubtless very 
scarce; it is plain that Tauaquil Faber, 
Baillet, Morliof, and, I should add, Ni- 
colas Antonio, had never seen it, 1 nor is it 
mentioned by Brunet or Watts. 2 There 
is, however, a copy in the British Museum. 
Sealiger says that it is very good, and that 
Caninius 1ms borrowed from it tho best 
parts. 3 Vergara had, of course, profited 
by the commentaries of Budreus, tho great 
source of Creel: philology in western Eu- 
rope ; but he displays, ns far as I can judgo 
by recollection moro than comparison, an 
ampler knowledge of tho mlcs of Greek 
than any of his other contemporaries. 
This grammar contains 43S pages, more 
than 100 of which arc given to tho syntax, 
A small grammar by Nunez, published at 
Valencia in 1555, seems chiefly borrowed 
from Clcnardus or Vergara, 

18. Teter Tlamus, in 1557, gavo a fresh 
proof of lus acuteness and originality, by 
publishing a Greek grammar, with many 
important variances from his precursors, 

1 Blount, Balllct 

2 Antonio says it was printed at Alcala, 1573; 
deimlo Parishs, 1550 The first Is of course & 
false print ; if the second is not so likewise, ho 
had never seen the book. 

3 Fcaligcrana Sccunda. F. Vergara, Espagnol, 
a compost uno bonne grommatre Grccque, mais 
Caninius a pris tout le mel]leur do tous, et amis 
du Bien ausri quclque chore dans son Bcllenb- 
tnus. This, as Baylo tmly observes, reduces 
the eulogies Sealiger has elsewhere given Can - 
nius to very little. Sealiger’s loose expressions 
are not of much value. Yet he who had seen 
Vergara’s grammar, might better know what 
nas original In ethers, than TanaquU Faber, 
who had never seen it. 


Sealiger speaks of it with little respect ; but 
ho is li&bitually contcmplu- Grammar* of 
ous towards fill but his im- names and 
mediate friends. 1 Lancelot, Sylburgios. 
author of tlid Fort Boyal grammar, praises 
highly that of BfimuSj though he reckons 
it too intricate. This grammar I have not 
seen in its original state, but Sylburgius 
published ono in 1382, which lie professes 
to have taken from the last edition of tho 
Humean grammar. It has been raid that 
[Laurence Bliodomanu was 'tho first who 
substituted tho partition of the declensions 
of Greek nouns into three for that of 
Clcnardus, who introduced or retained 
tho prolix and ’ unphilosophical division 
into ten. 2 But llamus is clearly entitled 
to this credit. It would be doubted 
whether ho is equally to be praised, ns ho 
certainly lias not been equally followed, in 
makingno distinction of conjugations, nor 
separating the verbs in fit from those in. <5, 
on tho ground that their general flexion is 

1 Scaltgerana. Casaubon, it must be owned, 
who had moro candour than Sealiger, speaks 
equally 111 of the grammar of Kamits. Kplst. 
S78. 

2 Morhof, 1. lv. e. C. Trcface to translation 
of Matthire's Greek grammar. Tho learned 
author of this preface has not alluded to Ramus, 
and though he praises Sylburgius for his im- 
provements in the mode of treating grammar, 
seems unacquainted with that work which I 
mention In the text. Two editions of it are in 
tho British Museum, 1582 and 1000 : but, upon 
comparison, l bclictc that there Is nodiffcrcnco 
between them. 

The best of these grammars of tho sixteenth 
century bear no sort of comparison with those 
which Ua\ o been latterly published in Germany. 
And It seems strange at first sight, that the old 
scholars, such as Budams, Erasmus, Camerarius, 
nnd many more, should hn\c written Greek, 
which they were fond of doing, much better 
than from their great fgnorance of many funda- 
mental rules of syntax no could have antici- 
pated. But reading continually, nnd thinking 
in Greek, they found comparatbo accuracy by 
a secret tact, and by continual Imitation of 
what they read. Language is always a mosaic 
work, made up of associated fragments, not of 
separate molecules; wo repeat, not the simple 
words, but the phrases and'fexen the sentences 
wo have caught from others. Budtuus wroto 
Greek without knowing its grammar, that is, 
without a distinct notion of moods or tenses 
as men speak their own language tolerably well 
without having ever attended to a grammatical 
rule. Still many faults must bo found in such 
writing on a close inspection. The case was 
partly the same Jn Latin during the MiddJo 
Ages, except tliat Latin was at that time belter 
understood than Greek was in tho sixteenth 
century ; not that so many words were known, 
but those who wroto it best had more correct 
notions of the grammar. 
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the same. Much lias been added to this 
grammar by Sylburgiits himself, a man in 
the first rank of Greek scholars ; “especi- 
ally,” as he tells ns, “in the latter books, 
so that it may be called rathei a supple- 
ment than an abridgment of tho grammar 
of llanras.” Tho syntax in this grammar 
is much better than in Clenardus, from 
whom some have erioneously supposed 
Sylburgius to lm\e borrowed; but I have 
not compared him with Vergara. 1 Tho 
Greek grammar of Sanctius is praised 1)3* 
Lancelot; yet, fiom what ho tells us of 
it, we may infer that Sanctius, though a 
great master of Latin, being comparatively 
unlearned in Greek, displayed such temer- 
ity in his hypotheses as to fall into vcr3* 
great errors. The first edition was printed 
at Antwerp m 15S1 . 

19. A few more hooks of a grammatical 

Camerarins, nature, falling within tho 

Canter. Rotor- present period, maj* be found 
teiius ^ Baillcfc, and the 

bibliographical collections ; but neither in 
number nor importance do the}* deserve 
much notice. 2 In a more miscellaneous phi- 
lology, the Commentaries of Camerarius, 
1551, are superior to 0113* publication of the 
kind since that of Budzeus in 1529. Tho 
Novae Lectioues of “William Canter, though 
the woik of a very young man, deserve to 
be mentioned as almost the first effort of 
an art which has done much for ancient 
literature — that of restoring a corrupt text, 
through conjecture, not loose and empirical, 
but guided by a skilful sagacity, and upon 
principles which we may without impro- 
priety not only call scientific, but approxi- 
mating sometimes to the logic of tho Novum 
Organum. The earlier critics, not always 
possessed of many manuscripts, had 10- 
course, more indoedin Latin than in Gicek, 
to conjectural emendation ; the prejudice 
against which, often carried too far by 
those who are not sufficiently awnro of the 
enoimous ignorance andcatelessncss which 

t Vosslus sa>s of the grammarians in general 
ex quibus doctrinw etindustrfru laudem maxirne 
mihi meruisse videntur Angelas Caninius ot 
Indericus Sylburgius. Aristarchus, p. c it 
is said that, in his own grammar, which is on 
the basis of Clenardus, Vossius added little to 
*hat he had taken from the two former. Bail- 
let, in Caninio 

2 In the British Museum is a book by one 

uillon, of whom I find no account in biogra* 

n*J? Uetl Gnomon » on the quantity of Greek 
syllables. Thisseems to be the earliest work of 
the kind ; and ho professes himsedf to write 
against those who think “quidvis hcere in quan- 
titate syBaharum.” It is pnnted at Paris, 1S5C ; 
and it appears by Watts that there are other 


ordinary manuscripts display, has also been 
heightened by tbe random and sometimes 
very improbable guesses of editors. Can- 
ter, besides the practice ho showed in his 
Novze Lectiones, laid down tho principles 
of liis theory in a “ Syntagma do Kationo 
emendandi Grmcos Auc tores,” reprinted in 
tho second volume of Jebb’u edition of 
Aristides. Ho here shows wliat letters are 
apt to be changed into others by error of 
transcription, or thiough a source not per- 
haps quite so obi ious— the uniform manner 
of pronouncing several vowels and diph- 
thongs among tho later Greeks, which they 
were thus led to confound, especially when 
a copyist wrote from dictation. But be- 
sides these corruptions, it appears by the 
instances Canter gives, that almost any 
letters are liable to bo changed into almost 
any others. The abbreviations of copyist* 
nro also gi eat causes of corruption, and re- 
quire to be known by those who would re- 
btorc the text. Canter, hoivcver, was not 
altogether the founder of this fcIiooI of 
criticism. Tiobortcllus, who c e vanit)* and 
rude contempt of ono so much superior to 
himself ns Sigonius, has perhaps caused his 
oil n real learning to be undervalued, had 
already written a treatise, entitled u De 
Alto sivc llationc corrigcndi Antiquorum 
Libros Disputatio ; ” in which he claims to 
bo the first who devised this art, “nunc 
prirnum ii me excogitata.” It is not a bad 
work, though probably rather superficial, 
according to our present views. He points 
out the general characters of manuscripts, 
and the different st3*les of handwriting ; 
after which I10 piocced*; to tho rules of 
conjecture, making good remarks on the 
causes of corruption and consequent means 
of restoration. It is published in the 
second volume of Grater’s Thesaurus Cri- 
ticus, Boboitellus, however, docs not ad- 
vert to Greek manuscripts, a field upon 
which Canter first entered. The Nova? 
Lectiones of "William Canter arc not to be 
confounded with tho Varizc Lectiones of 
his brother Theodore, a respectable but 
less eminent scholar. Canter, it may bo 
added, was tho first, according to 33ois* 
sonadc, who, in liis edition of Euripides, 
restored some sort of order and measure to 
the choruses. 1 - 

1 Biogr. TJniv. The Life of Canter In Sid 
cliior Adam is one of the best his collection con- 
tains ; it seems to be copied from one by Miraaua, 
Canter was a man of great moral as well as 
literary excellence ; the account of his studies 
and mode of kfc in this biography is very in- 
teresting Tiie author of it dwells justly on 
Canter’s skill in exploring the text of manu- 
scripts, and In observing the iariations of or- 
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20. Sylburgius, whoso grammar has been 
Edition* already praised, was of great 
Sylburgius. to Stephens in compiling 

the Thesaurus ; it has even been said, but 
perhaps with Geiman partiality, that the 
greater part of its value is duo to him. 1 
The editions of Sylburgius, especially those 
of Aristotle and Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus, are among the best of that ago ; none, 
indeed, containing tbo entiro works of the 
Stagyrite, is equally esteemed. 2 He had 
never risen above the station of a school- 
master in small German towns, till he re- 
linquished the employment for that of j 
superintendent of classical editions in the i 
press of ’Wechel, and afterwards in that of 
Comraelia. But the death of this humble 
and laborious man, in 1590, was deplored 
by Casaubon as one of the heaviest blows 
that learning could have sustained. 

21. Michael Meander, a disciple of Mo- 
lanchthon and Camerarius, 

Keander. became rector of a 

flourishing school at Isfcld in Thuiingia 
soon after 1550, and remained there till his 
death in 1595, was certainly much inferior 
to Sylburgius; yet to him Germany was 
chiefly indebted for keeping alive, in the 
general course of study, some little taste 
for Grecian literature, which towards the 
end of the century was rapidly declining. 

lliograpliy. See also Blount, Baillet, Niceron, 
id xxix.,and Chalmers. 

1 Melchior Adam, p. 103. In the article of 
the Quarterly Review, several times already 
quoted, it is said that the Thesaurus “ bears 
much plainer marks of the sagacity and erudi- 
tion of Sylburgius than of the desultory and 
hasty studies of his master, than whom ho was 
moro clear-sighted;” a compliment at the ex- 
pense of Stephens, not pcrlmp3 easily reconcile- 
ahle with the eulogy a little before passed by 
the reviewer on the latter, as the greatest of 
Greek scholars except Casaubon. Stephens saj s 
of himseli, quern habuit (Sylburgius), novo quo- 
dam more dominum sltnul ac pncceptorcm, 
quod ille botieficlum pro sua ingenuitate agnos- 
cit (apud Maittaire, p, 421) But it has been 
remarked that Stephens was not equally in- 
genuous, and nover acknowledges any obligation 
to Sjlburgius, p. 5S3. Scaliger says, Stephanus 
non solus fecit Thesaurum ; plusleurs y ont mis 
la main ; and in another place, Sylburgius a 
travaill6 au Tr&or de It. Etienne. But it is 
impossible for us to apportion the disciple's 
share in this great work ; which might bo moro 
than Stephens owned, and less than the Ger- 
mans have claimed. Kiceron, which is re- 
markable, has no life of Sylburgius. 

2 The Aristotle of Sylburgius is properly a 
series of editions of that philosopher’s separate 
works, published from 1534 to 1530. It is in 
great request when found complete, which is 
farely the case. It has no Latin translation 


The “Erotemata Grmcre Lingute'* of Ne- 
ander, according to Eicbhorn, drove the 
earlier grammars out of use in the schools. 1 
But tho publications of Neandcr appear to 
be little more than such extracts from tho 
Greek writers as ho thought would bo use- 
ful in education. 2 * * Sovcial of them are 
gnomologies, or collections of moral sen- 
tences from tho poets ; a species of com- 
pilation not uncommon in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, but neither ex- 
hibiting much learning nor favourable to 
the acquisition of a true feeling for ancient 
poetry. Tho Thesaurus of Basilius Faber, 
another work of the same class, published 
in 1571, is reckoned by Eicbhorn among 
the most valuable school-books of this 
period, and continued to be used and re- 
printed for two hundred years. a 

22. Conrad Gesner belongs almost equally 
to tho earlier and later pe- 
riods* of tho sixteenth ccn- Gcsncr * 
tury. Endowed with unwearied dili- 
gence, and with a mind capacious of omni- 
farious eiudition, he was probably tho 
most comprehensive scholar of the age. 
Some of his writings have been mentioned 
in the first volume. His 11 Mitluidatcs, 
sivo de Differontiis Linguarum” is the 
earliest effort on a great scale to arrange 
the various languages of mankind by their 
origin and analogies. He was deeply versed 
in Greek literature, and especially in tho 
medical and physical wi iters; but ho did 
not confine himself to that province. It 
may bo noticed here, that in his Stobaeus, 
published in 1513, Gcsncr fast printed 
Greek and Latin in double columns.* He 
was followed by Tumebus, in an edition of 
Aristotle's Ethics (Paris, 1555), and the 
practice became gradually general, though 
some sturdy scholars, such as Stephens 
and Sylburgius, did not comply with it. 
Gesner seems to have had no expectation 
that the Gieok text would be much read, 
and only recommends it as useful in con- 
junction with the Latin. 5 Scaliger, how- 
ever, deprecates so indolent a mode of study, 
and ascribes the decline of Greek learning 
to these unlucky double columns. 6 

1 Gescbichto der Cultur. ill 277. 

2 Niceron, voj. D Eicbhorn, 274. 

4 This I give only on the authority of Chevil- 

lier, Origin© d© rimprimerie de Paris. 

8 Id. p. 240. 

6 Scalig. Secimda Accents on Latin words, 
it is observed by Scaliger (m the Scaligerana 
Prima), were introduced within his memory; 
and, as he says, which would be more import- 
ant, tlie points called comma and semi-colon, 
of which Paulus Manutius was the inventor, 
i But in this there must be some mistake : for tho 

Q 
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23. In the beginning of the century, as 
Decline or taste has been shown in the 
in Germany, former volume, tlio pros- 
pects of classical literature in Germany 
seemed most auspicious. Schools and 
universities, the encouragement of liberal 
princes, the instruction of distinguished pro- 
fessors, the formation of public libraries, 
had given an impulse, the progressive 
effects of which were manifest in eveiy 
Protestant state of the empire, Mor was 
any diminution of this zeal and taste dis- 
cernible for a few years. But after the 
death of Melanchtlion in 16G0, and of 
Cameiarius in 1574* a literary decline 
commenced, slow but uniform and per- 
manent, during which Germany had to 
lament a strange eclipse of that lustre 
which had distinguished the preceding age. 
This was first shown in an inferiority of 
style, and in a neglect of the best stan- 
dards of good 'writing. The admiration of 
Melanchtlion himself led in some measure 
to this ; and to copy his manner (genus 
dicendi Philippicum, as it was called) was 
more the fashion than to have rccouise to 
his masters, Cicero and Quintilian.! But 
this, which would have kept up a very 
tolerable style, gave way, not long after- 
wards, to a tasteless and barbarous turn of 
phrase, in which all feeling of propriety 
and elegance was lost. This has been 
called Apuleianismus, as if that indif- 
ferent writer of the third century had 
been set up for imitation, though probably 
it was the mere sympathy of bad taste 
and incorrect expression. The scholastic 
philosophy came back about the same tune 
into the German universities, with all its 
technical jaigon, and triumphed over the 
manes of Erasmus and Melanchthon. The 
disciples of Paracelsus spread their mys- 
tical rhapsodies far and wide, as much at 
the expense of classical taste as of sound 
i cason. And when we add to these un- 
toward circumstances tlio dogmatic and 
polemical theology, studious of a phrase- 
ology certainly not belonging to the Au- 
gustan age, and the necessity of writing on 
many other subjects almost equally in- 
capable of being treated in good language, 
we cannot be much astonished that a bar- 
barous anil slovenly Latinity should become 
characteristic of Germany, which, even in 
later ages, very few of its learned men have 
been able to discard.- 


comma is frequent in books much older thai 
any edited by Manutius. 

<,./£m 0ni ’ W * 26S 1,16 Germans usuallj 

said Philfppus for Melanchthon. 

2 Melchior Adam, after highly praising Wolf'i 


24. In philological erudition we have 
seen that Germany long German leam- 
maintained her lank, if not ins 
quite equal to Prance in this period, yet 
nearer to her than to any third nation.* 
We have meutioned scveial of the most 
distinguished ; and to these we might add 
many names from Melchior Greek verse* or 
Adam, the laborious bio- Rhodomana. 
grapher of his learned countrymen ; such 
as Opoiinus, George Pnbiicius, Frisclilm, 
Cmsius, who first taught the Romaic 
Greek in Germany. One, rather more 
known than these, was Laurence Rliodo- 
I mann. He was the editor of several 
authors ; but his chief claim to a niche 
in the temple seems to rest upon his Greek 
verses, which have generally been esteemed 
superior to any of his generation. The 
praise does not imply much positive cv 
cttllcncc; for in Greek composition, and 
especially in verse, tlio best scholars of the 
sixteenth century make but an indifferent 
figure. Rhodomann’s life of Luther is 
written in Greek hexameters. It is also 
a curious specimen of the bigotry of his 
church. He boasts that Lutlier predicted 
the deaths of Zuinglc, Carlostadt, and 
CEcolampadius, as the punishment of their 
sacramentarian hypothesis. The lines will 
be found in a note, 1 and may serve ns a 

translation of" Demosthenes, proceeds to boast 
of the Greek learning of Germany, which, rather 
singularly, he seems to ascribe to this transla- 
tion : Bffecit ut ante ignotus plerisque Demos- 
thenes, nunc famillariter nobiscum versetur in 
scholis et academus. Est sank quod gratulemur 
Germanise nostreo, quod per Wolflum tantomm 
fiuminum eloquential particeps facta est. Fa- 
tentur ipsi Groeci, qui reliqui Bunt hodic Con- 
stantinopoh, pne caoteris ernditi, et Christiana) 
reltgionia amantes, totum musarum clionun, 
relicto Hehcone, in Germaniam transmigrisse. 
(Vitao Phllosophurum.) Melchior Adam lived 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
when this high character was hardly applicable 
to Germany ; but his panegyric must be taken 
as designed for the preceding age, in "which the 
greater part of his eminent men flourished. 
Besides this, he is so much a compiler that this 
passage may not be his own. 

1 Kai ra my rereXeoro pera xpovov, 
cos* pepoprjro* 

gjs yap dmde/caunroy eAi£ rpiros *rp e X € 

rore fiaipa , 6eov Kpvfarjv Trprjcrcrowa 
p€VOivr]v 7 

l lavroavvats eirc0r)K€ 

reXei/nyv 

avSpOS, OS OUT IV* a7TpT)K.TQV otto KpaSty* 

/3aAe pvOov, 

ap<pv> yap trrvycpou vrAcry^vopc 5oy- 
paros ap% a> 
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fair specimen of as good Greek as could 
perhaps he written in that age of cele- 
brated erudition. But some other poems 
,of Bhodomann, which I have not seen, are 
moie praised by the critics. 

25. But, at the expiration of the century, 
teaming few were left besides Elio- 

eecUnw; domnnn of the celebrated 

philologers of Germany; nor had a new 
race arisen to supply their place. iEmilius 
Poitus, who taught with reputation at 
Heidelberg, was a native of Ferrara, whose 
father, a Greek by origin, cmigiated to 
Genoa on account of religion. The state 
of literature, in a general sense, had be- 
come sensibly deteriorated in the empire. 
This was most perceptible, or perhaps 
only perceptible, in its most learned pro- 
vinces, those which had embraced tho Bo- 
formation. In the opposite quarter “there 
had been little to lose, and something was 
gained. In the first period of the Bcforma- 
excpptfn ti° n > the Catholic univer- 

Cathoiic sitics, governed by men 

Germany, ^vhose prejudices were in- 

superable even by appealing to their selfish- 
ness, had kept still in the same track, edu- 
cating their students in the barbarous logic 
and literature of the Middle Ages, careless 
that eVery method was employed in Pro- 
testant education to develop and direct the 
talents of youth ; and this had given tho 
manifest intellectual superiority, which 
taught the disciples and contemporaries of 
the first reformers a scorn for tho stupidity 
■and ignorance of the popish, party, some- 
what exaggerated, of couise, as such senti- 
ments generally are, but dangerous above 
measure to its influence. It was therefore 
one of the first great services which tho 
-Jesuits performed to get possession of tta 
universities, or to found other seminaries 
for education. In these they discarded tho 
barbarous school-books then inuse, put the 
rudimentary study of tho languages on a 
better footing, devoted themselves, for tho 
sake of religion, to those accomplishments 
which religion had hitherto disdained ; and 
t>y giving a taste for elegant literature, 
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with as much solid and scientific philosophy 
as tlio knowledge of tho times and the pre- 
judices of the church would allow, both 
wiped away the reproach of ignorance, and 
drew forth tho native talents of their 
novices and scholars. They taught gra- 
tuitously, which throw, however unreason- 
ably, a sort of discredit upon salaried pro- 
fessors i 1 it was found that boys learned 
more from them in six months than in two 
years under other masters ; and, probably 
for both these reasons, oven protestants 
sometimes withdrew their children from 
the ordinary gymnasia and placed them 
in Jesuit colleges. Ho one will deny that, 
in their classical knowledge, particularly 
of the Latin language, and in the elegance 
with Which they wrote it, the order of 
Jesuits might stand in competition witb 
any scholais of Europe. In this period of 
the sixteenth century, though not perhaps 
in Germany itself, they produced several 
of the best writers whom it could boast. 2 

2G. It is seldom that an age of critical 
erudition is one also of fine penological 
writing; the two have not works of 
perhaps a natural incompa- Stephen* 
tibility with each other, but tho bond- 
woman too often usurps the place of the 
tree-woman, and tho auxiliary science of 
philology controls, instead of adorning and 
ministering to tho taste and genius of 
original minds. As tho study of the Latin 
language advanced, as better editions were 
published; as dictionaries and hooks of 
criticism were more carefully drawn up, we 
naturally expect to find it written with 
more correctness, hut not with more force 
and truth. The expostulation of Henry 
Stephens de Latinitate Falso Suspecta, 
157 G, is a collection of classical authorities 
for words and idioms, which seem so like 
French, that the reader would not hesitate 
to condemn them. Some of these, how- 
ever, aio so familiar to us as good Latin, 
that we can hardly suspect the dictionaries 
not to have contained them, I have not 
examined any earlier edition than that of 
Oalepin’s dictionary, as enlarged by Paulus 

iMox, ubi paululum firmitatis necessity 
pueros sine mercede docendos ct crudiendos 
susceponmt ; quo arilflcio non vulgarem vulgi 
favorem emeruere, criminandls procsertim aliis 
doctoribus, quorum doctrina venahs esset et 
scholre null! sine mercede paterent, etinterdum 
ctiam doctrina peregrinapersonarent. Incredi- 
ble dictu est, quantum hiec criminatio valucrit. 
Hospinian, Hist. Jesuitarum, 1. itT cl. fol 84, 
Sep also L t fol. 59. 

2 Ranke, ii. 32. Eichhom, iii. 200. The 
latter scarcely does justice to the Jesuits as pro- 
moters of learning in their way. 
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hlauutius, of the date of 1579, rather nftcr 
tliis publication by Henry Stephens and 
certainly it docs not appear to want these 
words, or to fail in sufficient authority for 
them. 

27. In another slioit production by 

Stephens, Do Latinitatc 
Style of lipsiitt Lipsii p ll ]j Cstrai ho turns 

into ridiculo the affected style of that 
author, who ransacked all his stores of 
learning to perplex tho reader. A much 
later writer, Scioppius, in his Judicium dc 
Stylo Historico, points out several of tho 
affected and erroneous expressions of 
Lipsius. But ho was tho founder of a 
sohool of bad wi iters, which lasted for 
some time, especially in Germany. Seneca 
and Tacitus were the authois of antiquity 
whom Lipsius stiovo to emulate. “ Lip- 
sius, ” says Scaligcr, “is the cause that men 
have now littlo 1 aspect for Cicero, whoso 
style he esteems about as much as I dj his 
own. Ho once wrote well, but his tliiid 
century of epistles is good for nothing.”* 
But a style of point and affected concise- 
ness will always have its admirers, till the 
excess of vicious imitation disgusts tho 
woild. 2 

28. Morhof , and several authorities quoted 

Minerva of by Baillct, extol the Latin 
fionctius. grammar of a Spaniard,Ema- 

nuel Alvarez, as the first in which the 
fancies of tho ancient grammaiians had 
been laid aside. Of this work I know 
nothing farther. But tho Minerva of 
another native of Spain, Sanchez, com- 
monly called banctius, tho first edition of 
which appeared at Salamanca in 1587, far 
excelled any grammatical treatise that had 

1 ScaligCTima Sccunda. 

2 Mirrous, quoted in Melchior Adam’s Lifo of 
Lipsius, praises his eloquence, with contempt of 
those who thought their own feeble and empty 
writing liko Cicero’s See also Eichliom, iii 
200 ; Baillet, who has a long article on the style 
of Lipsius and tho school It formed (Jugcmens 
dcs Savans, vol. ii. p, 102, 4to edition) ; and 
Blount ; also the noto M. in Baylo’a article on 
Lipsius. The following passage of Scioppius X 
transcribe from Blount:— *• In Justi Lipgii 
stylo, scriptoris rotate nostra clarissimi, istro 
apparent dotes; acumen, \enustas, delectus, 
ornatus vel nimius, cum vix quicquam proprie 
dictum ei pJaccat, turn schemata nullo numero, 
tandem verborura copia ; desunt autem per- 
splcuitas, puritas, roquabiiitas, collocatio, June- 
turaetnumerus oratorius. Itaquo orafcio ejus 
eat obscura, non paucls barbarismis et soloecis- 
mis, plurfbus vero nrchaismis ot idiotismis, 
innumeris ctiam neotcrismis inquinata, com. 
prehensio obscura, compositio fracta ct in par- 
ticulasconclsa, vociun simihumautambiguarum 
puerilis captatio.” 


picccdcd it, especially as to the rules of 
syntax, which he has reduced to their 
natural principles, by explaining apparent 
anomalies. Ho is called tho princo of 
grammarians, a divine man, the Mcrcuiy 
and Apollo of Spain, tho father of the 
Latin languago, tho common teacher of the 
learned, in tho panegyrical stylo of the 
Lipsii or Scioppii. 1 The Minerva, enkuged 
and corrected at different times by the 
most eminent scholars, Scioppius, Peri- 
zonius, and others more recent, still re- 
tains a leading place in philology. “Xo 
one among those,” says its last editor 
Bauer, “who have written well upon 
grammar, lias attained such reputation and 
even authority as tho famous Spaniard 
whose work we now give to the press.” 
But Sanctius has been charged with too 
great proneness to consul e his predecessors, 
especially Valla, and with an excess of 
novelty in his theoretical speculations. 

29. The writers, who in this second 
moiety of tho sixteenth ccn- orations of 
tury appear to. have been Muretus. 
most conspicuous for purity of style, wero 
Muretus, Paulus Manutius Pcrpinianus, 
Osonus, Maphrous, to whom wo may add 
our own Buchanan, and perhaps Haddon. 
The first of these is celebrated for his 
Orations, published by Aldus Manutius in 
157G. Many of these were delivered a good 
deal earlier. Euhnkenius, editor of the 
: woiks of Muretus, says that panegyric or 
he at once eclipsed Bembo, luumlceuins 
Sadolot, and tho whole host of Cicero mans; 
expressing liimself so perfectly in that 
author’s stylo that wo should fancy our- 
selves to bo reading him, did not tho sub- 
ject betray a modern hand. “In learn- 
ing,” ho says, “and in knowledgo of tho 
Latin languago, Manutius was not inferior 
to Muretus ; we may even say, that his 
zeal in imitating Cicero was still stronger, 
inasmuch ns he seemed to have no other 
aim all his lifo than to bear n perfect re- 
semblance to that model. Yet ho rather 
followed than overtook his master, and in 
this lino of imitation cannot bo compared 
with Muietus. The reason of this was 
that nature had bestowed on Muretus the 
same kind of genius that sho had’ given to 
Cicero, whilo that of Manutius was >ery 
different. It was from thiB similarity of 
temperament that Mrnotus acquiiod such 
felicity of expression, such grace in narra- 
tion, such wit in raillery, such perception 
of what would gratify tho ear in tho struc- 
ture and cadence of liis sentences. Th° 
resemblance of natural disposition made it 
i Baillet. 
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a spontaneous, act of Muretus to fall into 
the footsteps of Cicero ; while, with all tho 
efforts of Manutius, his dissimilar genius 
led him constantly away; so that we 
should not wonder when tho writings of 
ono so delight us that we cannot lay them 
down, while wc are soon wearied with thoso 
of the other, correct and polished as they 
are, on account of tho painful desire of 
imitation which they betray. No one, 
since tho revival of lettcis, 1 ’ Ruhnkenius 
proceeds, “has written Latin more cor- 
rectly than Muretus ; yet even in him a 
few inadvertencies may be discovered.** 1 
30. Notwithstanding tho panegyric of so 
Defects ofhls excellent a scholar, I cannot 
style. feel this very close approxim- 

ation of uretus to the Ciceronianstandard ; 
and it even seems to me that I have not 
rarely met with modem Latin of a more 
thorougldy classical character. His style 
is too redundant and florid; his topics 
very trivial. Witness tho whole oration 
on the battle of Lcpanto, where the great- 
ness of his subject does not raise them 
above the level of a schoolboy’s exercise. 
The celebrated eulogy on tho St. Bar- 
tholomew Massacre, delivered before tho 
Pope, will serve as a veiy fair specimen, 
to exemplify the Latinity of Muretus. 2 

1 Muretl opera, cura Luhnkcnii, Lugd. 
1780. 

2 O noctem illaxn memorabilem ct in fastis 
eximiro alicujus not® adjectione slgnandam, 
quw paucorura seditiosorum interitu regem a 
prrosenti crodia pcnculo, regnum a perpetua 
bellorum civihum formidinc liberavit! Qua 
quidemnoctc stellas cquidem ipsasluxisse soli to 
nitldius arbitror, ct fluinen Sequanam nmjorcs 
undas volvisse, quo citius ilia impurorum 
hominum cadavera evolveret et exoncraret in 
marc. O feliclssimam mulierem Oatharinam, 
regis matrein, quro cum tot annos admlrabili 
prudentia parique soheitudine regnum filio, 
tUiuin regno oonservasset, turn demum secura 
regnant cm filiumadspexit l O regis fratres ipso? 
quoque beatos l quorum alter cum, qua rotate 
caiten vix adhuc arma tractate incipiunt, ea 
ipse quatcr commisso prrolio fratemos hostes 
fregisset ac fugasset, lmjus quoque pulclierrimi 
factl pirocipuam glonara ad so potissimum 
volult pertincre; alter, quamquam rotate 
nondum ad rem raUitarem idonea crat, tanta 
tamcn cst ad virtutem indole, ut neminem 
nisi fratrem in bis rebus gerendis requo animo 
sibi passurus fucrit anteponi, O diem dcmque 
iUum plenum lrotitiro et hilantatis, quo tu, 
beatissime pater, hoc ad tc nuncio allato, Deo 
immortali, et Divo Ludovico regi, cujus luce in 
ipso pervigillo evenerant, gratias acturus, in- 
-dicing a to supplicationes pedes obnsti \ Quls 
optabilior ad to nuncius adferri poterat? aut 

, nos ipsi quod felieius optaro poteramus princi- 
pium pontificates tui, quam ut primis nils 
mensibus tetram lUam caliginem, quasi exorto 


Scaliger, invidious for the most part in his 
characters of contemporary scholars, de- 
clares that no one since Cicero had written 
so well as Muretus, but that he adopted 
tho Italian diffuseness, and says little in 
many words* This observation seems per- 
fectly just. 

31, Tho epistles of Paulus Manutius are 
written in what we may call Epistles of 
a gentleman-liko tone, with- Manutius 
out tho virulence or querulousness that 
disgusts too often in the compositions of 
literary men. Of Panvinius, Robert ellm, 
Sigonius, his own peculiar rivals, he writes 
in a friendly spirit and tone of eulogy. 
His letters are chiefly addressed to the 
great classical scholars of his age. But, 
on the other hand, though exclusively on 
literary subjects, they deal chiefly in 
generalities, and the affectation of copying 
Cicero in every phase gives a coldness and 
almost an air of insincerity to tho senti- 
ments. They have but one note, the praise 
of learning ; yet it is rarely that they im- 
part to us much information about its 
history and progress. Hence they might 
serve for any age, and seem like pattern 
forms for the epistles of a literary man. 
In point of mere style there can be no 
comparison between the letters of a Sado- 
lct or Manutius on the ono hand, and 
thoso of a Scaliger, Lipsius, or Casaubon 
on the other. But while tho fust pall on 
tho reader by their monotonous elegance, 
the others are full of animation and preg- 
nant with knowledge. Even in what ho 
most valued, correct Latin, Manutius, as 
Scioppius has observed, is not without 
crrois. But tho want of perfect diction- 
aries made it difHcult to avoid illegitimate 
expressions which modern usuage sug- 
gested to tho writer. 1 

32. Manutius, as tho passage above 
quoted has shown, is not Caro of the 
reckoned „ by Ruhnkenius kalian Latinists, 
quite equal to Muretus, at least in natural 
genius. Scioppius thinks him consum- 
mate in delicacy and grace. He tells us 
that Manutius could hardly speak three 
words of Latin, so that the Germans who 
came to visit him looked down on his de- 
ficiency. But this, Scioppius remarks, as 
Erasmus had done a hundred years befoio, 
was one of the rules observed by the 
Italian scholars to preserve the correctness 
of their style. They perceived that the 
daily use of Latin in speech must bring, in 
a torrent of barbarous phrases, which 

sole, dtscuEsam cerneremus? vol. i. p. 197, edit. 
Ruhnken. 

1 Sciopp. Judicium de Stylo Historico. 
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“ claiming afterwards tlio privileges of ac- 
quaintance ” (quodam familiarilatis jure), 
would obtrude their company during com- 
position, and render it difficult for the 
most accurate writer to avoid them. 2 

33. Perpinianus, a Yalcncian Jesuit, 

Perpinianus, wrote some orations, hardly 

, Oiorlua, remembered at present, but 

Haphans puhnlcenius has placed him 
along with Murctus, as the two Ci°alpines 
(if that word may he so used for brevity), 
who havo excelled the Italians in Latinity. 
A writer of more celebrity was Os onus, a 
Portuguese bishop, whose treatise on glory, 
and, what is better known, his ITi story of 
the Reign of Emanuel, have placed him in 
a high rank among the imitators of the 
Augustan language. Some extracts from 
Osorius de Gloria will be found in the firat 
volume of the Retrospective Review. 
This has been sometimes fancied to be 
the famous work of Cicero with that title, 
which Petrarch possessed and*lost, and 
which Petrus Alcyonius has been said to 
have transferred to his own. book Do 
Exilio. But for this latter conjecture 
there is, I believe, neither evidence nor 
presumption ; and certainly Oaorius, if wo 
may judge from the passages quoted, was 
no Cicero. Lord Bacon has f>aid of him, 
that “ his vein was weak and waterish,” 
which these extracts confirm. They have 
not elegance enough to compensate for 
their verbosity and emptiness. Dupin, 
however, calls him the Cicero of Portu- 
gal- 2 I^or is less honour due to the Jesuit 
Maffci (Maphrous), whose chief work is the 
History of India, published in 15SG. Maf- 
fci, according to Scioppius, was bo careful 
of his style, that he used to recite the 
breviary in Greek, lest he should become 
too much accustomed to had Latin. 5 This 
may perhaps be said in ridicule of such 
purists. Like Manutius, he was tediously 
elaborate in correction; some have ob- 
served that his History of India lias scarce 
any value except for its style.* 

34. The writings of Buchanan, and espe- 

Bnchanan, daily his Scottish history, 

Baddon. arc -written with strength, 

perspicuity, and neatness.^ Many of our 


1 Scioppius, Judicium do Stylo Historico, p 
63. This was so little understood in England 
that, In some of our colleges, and even schools 
it was the regulation for the students to speal 
Latin when within hearing of their superiors 
Even Locke was ml'led into recomratndim 
this preposterous barbarism. 

2 Kiceron, vol. ii. a D e Stjlo Hist, p 71. 

4 Tiraboschi, Siceron, voL v. Biogr. TTnir. 

® r C CIerc » in an arti de of the Bibliothequi 
Clioisle, vol. viii., pronounces a liigh eulogy 01 


own critics have extolled m the Latinity 
of Walter Iladdon. His Orations were 
published in 15G7. They belong to tlio 
first years of this period. But they 
Bccm hardly to deserve any high praise. 
Iladdon had certainly laboured at an imi- 
tation of Cicero, but without catching his 
manner or getting rid of the florid, serai* 
poetical tone of tho fourth century. A 
specimen, taken much at random* but 
rather favourable than otherwise, from lus 
oration on the death of the young brothers 
of the house of Suffolk, at Cambridge, in 
1550, is given in a note.* Another work of 
a different kind, wherein Haddon Is said 
to have been concerned jointly with Sir 
John Chcke, is the 1U forma tio Lcgum 
Ecclcriastiearum, the proposed code of the 
Anglican Church, drawn up under Edward 
VI. It is, considering the subject, in vuy 
good language. 

35. Thc*o arc tho chief writers of thK 
part of the fixteenth ecu- eiEoate.de 
tiiry who have attained rc- Consolation*, 
putation for the polish and purity of their 
Latin rtjdc. Sigonius ought, perhaps, to 
bo mentioned in the Hamu class, since his 
writings exhibit nor only perspicuity and 
precision, but as much elegance ns thrir 
hubjccts would permit. lie Is aho the 

Buchanan, as having written better than any 
one else in verse and prose ; tint la, as T under- 
stand him, having written prost; better than any 
one who has written verse so well, and the con- 
verse. 

l O Iaborlosain ct si non inkcram, corte m Ir- 
aki liter excrcltam, tot cumulatam funerlbn? 
Cantabrigiam ! Gravi no3 vu'.nerc peremdt 
hycros, rvstas saucios ad terrain afflbdt. Cal- 
enche Martin* ctantem ad hue Acadcmlam nov 
tram et crcctam vehementer impulcrunt, et de 
priori statu suo depreverunt, Idas Juliw 
nu lantern jam et Inclinatam oppresserunt. Cum 
magnus ille fldet magUler ct cxccUens nostcr 
In vera religlone doctor, ^Cartlnua Bucertis, 
frlgoribus Ii>bcmis conglaciansset, tantara In 
cjus occasu plagam acccpkse sidebamur, ut 
inajorem non solum ullam expecUremua, set! 
ne pos30 quirt cm expeclarl crederemus. Verum 
p03tquam inundantes, ct in Cantabnglam rt- 
fervcsccntes rrstisl sudorcs, Hind pra?stans et 
aureolum par SufTolcIcnsinm fratrum, turn 
quldcm peregrinatum a nobis, ?cd tamcn plane - 
nostrum obruerunt, sic ingeimiimns, ut Jnfin* 
ilus dolor \ix ullam tantl mall levationem in- 
senlre posslt. Pcrfeclus omnl scfentla iiatcr, 
et certe sencx incomparabills, Martinas J5n- 
cerus, licet nec relpublfcaj nee nostro, tamcn 
nio tempore mortuus est, nlmirum rotate, ct 
annls et morbo afTcctus. SufTolcIenses nulcm, f 
quos jlle florescentes ad omnem laudem, tan- 
quam alum nos discipline rellqutt imro, tam 
repente sudorum llumlnlbus absorptl sunt, ut 
prius mortem illorum audiremus, quarn mor- 
bura animadvert eremu«. 
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acknowledged author of tko treatise De 
Gonsolatione, which long passed with many 
for a work of Cicero. Even Tirahosclii was 
only undeceived of this opinion by meeting 
with some unpublished letters of Sigonius, 
wherein ho confesses tho forgery.! It 
seems, however, that he had inserted some 
authentic fragments. Lipsius speaks of 
this counterfeit with tho utmost con- 
tempt, but after all his invective can 
scarcely detect- any bad Latinity. 2 The 
Oonsolatio is, in fact, like many other 
imitations of the philosophical writings of 
Cicero, resembling their original in his 
faults of verbosity and want of depth, 
but flowing and graceful in language. lap- 
sius, who affected the other extreme, was 
not likely to value tliat which deceived the 
Italians into a belief that TuUy himself was 
before them. It was, at least, not everyone 
who could have done this like Sigonius. 

36. Several other names, especially from 
Decline of taste the Jesuit colleges, might, 
and learning J doubt not, be added to 
Ital3r thelist of good Latin writers 

by any competent scholar, who should pro- 
secute the research through public libraries 
by the aid of the biographical dictionaries. 
But more than enough may havo been said 
for the general reader. The decline of 
classical literature in this sense, to which 
wc have already alluded, was the theme of 
complaint towards the close of the century, 
and above all in Italy. Paulus Manutius 
had begun to lament it long before. But 
Latinus Latinius himself, one of the most 
learned scholars of that country, states 
positively in 1584, that the Italian uni- 
versities were forced to sond for their 
professors from Spain and France. 2 And 
this abandonment by Italy of her former 
literary glory, was far mote striking in the 
next age, an age of science, but not of 
polite literature. Hanke supposes that the 
attention of Italy being more turned to- 
wards mathematics and natural history, 
tho study of the ancient writers, which do 
not contribute greatly to these sciences, foil 
into decay. But this seems hardly an 
adequate cause, nor had the exact sciences 


1 Blog. Univ. art Sigonio. 

2 Iiipsii Opera Cntica. His style is aha 
as usual in this age. Quis autem JHq BQa < 
dius qui latere so posse censuit sub ilia pers< 
Male mehercule de seculo nostro mdic 
Quid onim tam dissimile ab illo auro q 
hoc plumbum? ne simia quidem Ciceronis 
potest, ncdvvm ut SHe. . . . Habes }udi, 
meum, in quo si aliqua asperitas, ne ml 
itotua emm huec superbia tan to nomini s 
serendl dignissima insectatione fuit 

3 Tirabosjchi, x. 337. 


made any striking progiess in the period 
immediately under review. The rigorous 
orthodoxy of tho church, which in some 
measure levived an old jealousy of heathen 
learning, must have contributed far more 
totbo effect. Sixtus V. notoriously dis- 
liked all profane studies, and was even 
kept with difficulty from destroying the 
antiquities of Homo, seveial of which were 
actually demolished by this bigoted and 
barbarous zcal.i No other pope, I believe, 
has been guilty of what the Homans always 
deemed sacrilege. In such discouraging 
circumstances wo could hardly wonder at 
what is reported, that Aldus Manutius, 
haring been made professor of rhetoric at 
Home, about 1589, could only get one or two 
hearers. But this, perhaps, does not rest 
on very good authority. 2 It is agreed that 
the Greek language was almost wholly 
neglected at tho end of tho century, and 
there was no one in Italy distinguished for 
a knowledge of it. Baronius must be 
reckoned a man of laborious erudition; 
yet be wrote bis annalS of ecclesiastical 
history of twelve centuries, without any 
acquaintance with that tongue. 

37. The two greatest scholars of the six- 
teenth century, being rather 
later than most of the rest, Jo£oph Scall s er 
are yet unnamed; Joseph Scaliger and 
Isaac Casaubon. The foimcr, son of Julius 
Ocesnr Scaliger, and, in the estimation at 
least of some, liis inferior in natmal genius, 
though much above him in learning and 
judgment, was perhaps tho most extraor- 
dinary master of gcneial erudition that 
has ever lived. His industry was unre- 
mitting through a length of life ; his mem- 
ory, though he naturally complains of its 
failure in latter years, had been prodigious; 
be was, in fact, convcisant with all ancient, 
and very extensively with modern litera- 
ture. The notes of his conversations, taken 
down by some of liis friends, and well- 
known by the name of Scaligcrana, though 
full of vanity and contempt of others, and 

though not alwaysperhaps faithful rcgisteis 

of what he said, bear witness to his acute- 
ness, vivacity, and learning. 2 But his 


2 Id. 482. Benouard, Imprimerie des Aides 

iii. 107, doubts the truth of this story, which is 
said to come on the authority alone of Boss! a 
writer who took the name of Erythrasus, and 
has communicated a good deal oflitetary miscel- 
laneous information, but not always such as 
deserves confidence. 

a Tho Scaligcrana Prima, os {her are called, 
were collected by Brands Virtunien, a physl- 
lan of Poitiers ; tbeSccunda, which arc much 
the longest, by two brothers, named De Vassan, 
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own numerous and laborious publications 
are tho best testimonies to these qualities. 
His name will occur to us more than once 
again. In the department of philology, ho 
was conspicuous as an excellent critic, both 


who wcic admitted to the intimacy of Scallgcr 
at Leyden They seem to have registered all 
ills table-talk in common-place books alpha 
betically arranged. Hence, when ho spoke at 
different times of the same parson or subject, 
the whole was published in an undigested, in- 
coherent, and sometimes seif contradictory 
paragraph. He uas not strict about consist- 
ency, as men of his temper seldom nro in their 
conversation, and « ne would be slow in relying 
on what Ito lias slid ; but the Scallgcrana, with 
its many faults, deserves perhaps the first phcc 
among those amusing miscellanies, known by 
the name of Ana. 


It was little to the honour of the Scallgcrs, 
father and son, that they lay under the strong 
cst suspicions of extreme credulity, to saj 
nothing worse, in setting up a descent from the 
Scala princes of Verona, though tho world could 
never be conunccd that their proper name wa' 
not Burden, of a plebeian family, and known 
ns such m that city. Joseph Sciliger took as 
his device, Fuimus Trots ; and his letters, as 
well as the ScaU-jurana, bear witness to the 
stress he laid on this pseudo genealogy. JLipuw 
observes on this, with the true spirit which a 
man of letters ought to feel, that it would have 
been n great honour for the Sealas to have do- 
scended from the Scxlicers, who had more real 
nobility than tho whole city of Verona. (Thu- 
ana, p 14) But unfortunately the vain, fool, 
lsb, and vulgar part of mankind cannot be 
brought to see things in that light, and both 
the Scaligem knew that such princes as Henry 
II- anrl Henry IV. would esteem them more 
for their anccstiy than for their learning and 
genius. 0 

The epitaph of Daniel Hcinshw on Joseph 
Scahgcr, pardonably perhaps on such an occa- 
Bion mingles the real and fabulous glories of 
his friend. 

Begius a Brenni deductus sanguine sanguis 
QuI dominos rcrum tot numerabat avos 
Cm mhil indulsit sore, nil natura negavit’ 

Et jure imperii conditor ipse sui 
Invidho Bcopnlus, eed cmlo proximo, ilia, 

Ilia Jaliades conditur, hospes, humo. 

st U 1 !t^nI^ P v aV0S 01 CentUm P0nc Wum PllOS. 
Sccptraipie Vcronre sceptrigerosquo Deos • 

Mastmosquo, Canesque, et totam ab oririno 
gentem, bu 

Dt qum prseterea non bene nota latent, 
inicstent aqullaa prisciqne Insignia regnj, 

Et ter Caisareo munere fulta domus 
nus taincn inrenies quicqnid sibi contnlitipsc 
Et minimum tanta* nobUitatis eget. 

A dum hnsUM ’ totum 9 ne 10 pectoro mun- 

Innumeras gentes continet Iste loons. 

e lllic Arabas, desertaque nomina Dcenos, 
Et credo Armenlos .Ethiopasque tegi. 
Terrarum instar babes; etquam natumnegavlt 
Laudem uni populo, contigit ilia viro. 


of the Latin and Greek languages ; though 
Bayle, in Ills own paradoxical, but acute 
and truly judicious spirit, hns suggested, 
that Scaliger’s talents and learning were 
too great for a good commentator ; tho one 
making him discover in authors more hid- 
den sense than they possessed, tho other 
leading him to perceive a thousand allu- 
sions which had never been designed. He 
frequently altcicd the text in order to 
bring these more forward ; and in his con- 
jectures is bold, ingenious, and profound, 
but not very satisfactory.! His critical 
writings are chiefly on the Latin poets; 
but his knowledge of Greek uas eminent; 
and, pcrhnps, it may not be too minute to 
notice ns a proof of it, that his verses in 
that language, if not good according to our 
present standard, are at least much better 
than those of Casaubon. The latter, in an 
epistle to »Scaliger, extols his correspondent 
as far above Gaza, or any “modern Grek 
in poetry, and worthy to have lived in 
Athens with Aristophanes and Euripides, 
This cannot he {-aid of his own attempts, 
in which their gross faultincss is ns mani- 
fest ns their general want of spirit. 

38. This eminent person, a natiro of 
Genes a 2 — that little cit}', 
so g!cat in the annals of 
letters— and the son-in-law of Henry Ste- 
phens, rose above the horizon in 15S3, when 
his earliest work, the Annotations on Dio- 
genes Laertius, was published ; a perform- 
ance of which lie was afterwards ashamed, 
a 3 being unworthy of his riper studies. 
Those on Strabo, nil author much neglected 
before, followed in 15S7. Por more tlwn 
twenty years Casaubon employed liimself 
upon editions of Greek authors, many of 
which, as that of Theophrastus, in 1593, 
and that of Athenmus, in 1G00, desen 0 
particular mention. The latter, especially, 
which lie calls, “molcstUsimum, diflicilli- 
mum et tredii plenissimum opus” has al- 
ways been deemed a noble monument of 
entieal sagacity and extensive erudition. 
In conjectural emendation of tbc text, no 
one hitherto had been equal to Casaubon. 
Ho may probably bo deemed a greater 
scholar than his father-in-law Stephens, or 
even, in a critical sense, than his friend 
Joseph Scaligcr. These two lights of the 

2 Kiceron, vol. xxiii. Blount, Biogr. Bniv. 

2 The father of Casaubon was from the neigh- 
bourhood of Bordeaux. He fled to Geneva 
during a temporaiy persecution of the Hugue- 
nots, but returned home afterwards. Casaubon 
went back to Geneva in his nineteenth year for 
the sake of education. See his life by Ids son 
Meric, prefixed to AImeloveen*s edition of his 
epistles. 
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literary world, though, it is said, that they | 
had never seen each other, 1 continued till 
the death of the latter in regular corre- 
spondence and unbroken friendship. Ca- 
saubon, querulous but not envious, paid 
freely the liomago which Scaligcr was pre- 
pared to exact, and wrote as to ono supe- 
rior in age, in general celebrity, and m 
impetuosity of spirit. Their letters to 
each other, as well as to their various 
other correspondents, aie highly valuable 
for the literary history of the period they 
embrace; that is, the last years of the 
present, and tlio first of the ensuing cen- 
tury- # 

39. Bud reus, Camcrarius, Stephens, Sca- 
ligcr, Casaubon, appear to 
General result g^and out as the great re- 
storers of ancient learning, and especially 
of the Greek language. I do not pretend 
to appreciate them by deep skill in tho 
subject, or by a diligent comparison of 
their works with those of others, but from 
what I collect to have been the more usual 
suffrage of competent judges. Canter, 


secution, tho destroying spirits of the last 
two reigns, were enemies, against wlrich 
our infant mpses could not struggle. 1 
Ascham, indeed, denies that there was 
much decline of learning at Cambridge be- 
fore the time of Mary. The influence of 
her reign was, not indirectly alone, but by 
deliberate purpose, injurious to all useful 
knowledge. 3 It was in contemplation, ho 
tells us (and surely it was congenial enough 
to the spirit of that government) that the 
ancient writers should give place in order 
to restore Duns Scotus, and tho scholastic 
barbarians. 

41. It is indeed impossible to restrain the 
desire of noble minds for Revival under 
truth and wisdom. Scared Elizabeth, 
from tho banks of Isis and Cam, neglected 
or discountenanced by power, learning 
found an asylum in the closets of private 
men, who laid up in silence stores for 
future use. And some of com sc remained 
out of those who had listened to Smith and 
Clieke, or the contemporary teachers of 
i Tho last editor of Wood’s Atlienm Oxoni- 


perhaps, or Sylburgius might bo rated enses bears witness to having seen chronicles and 
above Cnmerariu'? ; but tho last seems, if other booksmuUlatc^asho^cmvM^ the 

. i . ,, 1 . e voetrtwprl protestant visit ms of tho university under h.u- 

wo may judge by the eulogies bestowed v , <what Is mosC bo ^ «to the <lis- 

upon him, to have stood higher in tho crcditof cox (after* aids bishop of Ely), was his 
estimation of his contemporaries. Them unvrear i ed diligence in destroying tlie ancient 
labours restored the integrity of the text manuscripts and other books m the public and 
in tho far greater part of the Greek authors private libraries at Oxford. Tho savage bar- 
— though they did not yet possess as much barity with which ho executed this hateful 
metrical knowledge as was required for office can never bo forgotten,” &c., , p.478 One 

that of tho poets— explained to Oxford, 

passages, and nearly exhausted tho copi- mutilalion This is a Vftlerill5 Maxi- 

ousness of tho language. For nnotlicr cen- mus But ^ Cox waB really a man of cons ider- 
tury mankind was content, in respect of aWe i earn j ngf we may ask whether there is 
Greek philology, to live on the acoumula- evidence to lay these Vandal proceedings on 
tions of the sixteenth ; and it was not till him rather than on his colleagues, 


after so long a period had elapsed, that 
new scholars arose, more exact, more phi 
losophical, more acute in “knitting up the 
ravelled sleeve ” of speech, but not, to say 
tho least, more abundantly stored with 
erudition than' tlioso who had cleared 
tho way, and upon whoso foundations they 
built. 


2 “And what was the fruit of this seed? 
Verily, judgment in doctrine w as wholly altered ; 
order in discipline \ cry much changed ; the love 
of good learning began snddenly to wax cold ; 
tho knowledge of the tongues, in spite of some 
that therein had flourished, was manifestly con- 
temned, and so tho way of nglit study mani- 
festly perverted ; the choice good authors of 
malice confounded; old sophistry, I say not 
40. *Wc come, in the last place, to the ] well, not old, but that new rotten sophistry, be- 
gan to beard and shoulder logic in their own 
tongue ; yea, X know that heads were cast to- 
gether, and counsel devised, that Puns, with all 
the rabble of barbarous questionists, should 
have dispossessed, of their places and room, 
Aristotle, Plato, Tully,and Demosthenes ; whom 
good Mr. Redman, and those two worthy stars 
Queen. Her accession was indeed a happy 0 f the university, Mr. Cheke and Mr. Smith, 
epoch in our literary, as well as civil an- with their scholars, had brought to flourish as 
nals, Slic found a great and miserable notably in Cambridge, as ever they did in Greece 
change in tlie state of the universities since •«* in Ital r ? and t0T thc doctrine of those four, 
tho day!, of her father. Plunder and per- J ho four P iIlr f 5of leam.ng Cambridge then giv- 
J x ing no place to no university, neither in France, 

1 Morhof, 1. i, c. xv. s. 67. Spain, Germany, nor Italy."— P. 317. 


teaming in condition of ancient learn 
England nailer ing in this island ; a subject | 
Edward and 
Ufa xy. 


which it may bo interesting 
to trace with somo minute- 
ness, though we can offer no Bplendid 
banquet, even from the reign of the Virgin 
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Oxford. But the mischief was effected, in 
a gcncial sense, by breaking up the course 
of education in tho uni vci si ties. At tho 
beginning of tho new queen’s icign, but few 
of tho clcigy, to whichever mode of faith 
they might conform, had the least tincture 
of Greek learning, and the majoiitydul not 
understand Latin. 1 The protestaut exiles, 
being far tho most learned men of the 
kingdom, brought back a more healthy 
tone of literaiy diligence. Tho universities 
began to revive. An address was delivered 
in Greek verses to Elizabeth at Cambridge 
in 15G1, to which sho returned thanks in 
the same language. 2 Oxford would not be 
outdone. Lawrence, rcgitis piofessoi of 
Greek, as wo arc told by Wood, made an 
oiation at Caifax, a spot often chosen for 
public exhibition, on her visit to tho city 
in 15GG; when her majesty, thanking tho 
university in the same tongue, observed 
“it was tho best Greek speech she had 
ever heard.” 3 Several slight proofs of 
classical learning appear from this time in 
tho “ History and Antiquities of Oxford 
marks of a progiess, at first slow and silent, 
which I only mention, because nothing 
moro important lias been iccorded. 

42. In 1575, the queen having been now 

Greek Lectures near twenty years on the 

at Cambridge throne, we find on positive 
evidence, that Gicek lectures weic given 
in St. John’s College, Cambridge; which, 
indeed, few would be disposed to doubt, 
reflecting on tho gencial character of tho 
age and the length of opportunity that had 
been afforded. It is said in the life of Mr. 
Bois, orBoyse, ono of tho rcviscis of the 
translation of tho Bible under James, that 
“his father was a great scholar, being 
learned in tho Hebrew and Greek excel- 
lently well, which, considering tho man- 
ners, that I say not, the looseness of tho 
times of Ills education, was almost a mira- 
cle ” The son was admitted at St. John’s 
in 1575. “ His father had well educated 
him in the Greek tongue before liis coming ; 
which caused him to bo taken notice of in 
the college. For besides himself there was 
but ono there who could writo Greek. 
Three lectures in that language were read 
in the college. In the first, grammar was 
taught, as is commonly now done in schools. 
In the second, an easy autliorwos explained 
m tho grammatical way. In tho third was 

readsomewhatwhichmightseemfitfor their 

capacities who had passed over the other 

twx>. A year was usually spent in the first, 

l Hallnm's Constit Hist, of Eng. i. 249. 

! 2 Peek s Desiderata Curiosa, p, 270. 

3 Wood. Hist, and Antiq. of Oxford. 


anil two in the second.” 1 It will be per- 
ceived, that tho couisc of instiuction was 
still elementary ; but it is well known that 
many, perhaps most students, entered the 
uni vci si tics at an earlier ago than is usual 
at present. 2 

43. We come very slowly to books, even 
subsidiary to education, in Few Greek tdl 
the Greek Inngungc. And t,0M 111 England 
since this cannot be conveniently carried on 
to any great extent without Looks, though 
I am awmo that some contrivances wero 
employed os substitutes for them, and 
buico it was ns easy to publish cither 
grammars or editions of ancient authors 
in England ns on the Continent, we can, 
a < it seems, draw no other inference from 
the want of them than the absence of any 
considerable demand. I shall therefore 
enumerate all the books instrumental 
to tho study of Greek which appeared 
m England before tho clo^e of the cen- 

tuiy* 

41. It has been mentioned in another 
place tlmt two alone bad schoolbook 
been printed before 1550 . enumerated. 

In 1553 a Greek veision of the second 
JEncid, by George Etkerego, was pub- 
lished. Two editions of the Anglican 
liturgy in Latin and Greek, by Whitaker, 
ono of our most learned theologians, ftp- 

1 Feck’s Desiderata Curiosa, j». 827. Chal- 
mers. 

2 It is probable that Cambridge was nt this 
time better furnished with learning than Ox- 
ford. Even Wood does not give us a fat ourable 
notion of tho condition of that university in the 
first part of the queen’s reign, Oxford was for 
a long time filled with popish students, that Is, 
with conforming partisans of the former re- 
ligion ; many of whom, from time to time, went 
off to Douay. Leicester, as chancellor of the 
university, charged it, in 15S2, and in subse- 
quent years, with great neglect of learning; the 
disputations had become mere forms, and the 
queen’s lecturers in Greek and Hebrew seldom 
read. It was as bad in all the other sciences. 
Wood’s Antiquities and Athene, passim. The 
colleges of Corpus Christ! and Merton wero dis- 
tinguished beyond the rest in the reign of 
Elizabeth ; especially tho former, where Jewel 
read the lecture in rhetoric (at an earlier time, 
of course), Hooker in logic, and Eaynolds in 
Greek. Leicester succeeded in puntamzino, w 
Wood thought, tho university, by driving off 
tho old party, and thus rendered it a Jn ore 
effective school of learning. 

Harrison, about 16S6, does not speak much 
better of the universities; “tho qundrivials, I 
mean arithmetic, music, geometry and astro- 
nomy, arc now small regarded in either of 
them.” Description of Britain, p. 252. Few 
learned preachers were sent out from them, 
which he ascribes, in part, to tho poor endow 
ments of most livings. 
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peated in 1569 j 1 a short catechism in both 
languages, 1573 and 1578* We find also 
in 1578 a little book entitled xpt<rriai/ur- 
fLov oroixetocrtf €19 ttjv 7rat8©v (O^eXc- 
4 (tv cWrjviOTL Kat Xartvitm CKreflewra. 
This is a translation, made also by 
"Whitaker, from Howell’s Cbristianoo 
Pietatis Prima Institutio, ad TJsvim Scho- 
larum Latino Scripta. The Biographia 
Britannica puts the first edition of this | 
Greek version in 1575 ; and informs us also 
that Nowell’s lesser Catechism was pub- ! 
lished in Latin and Greek, 1575 ; but I do 
not find any confirmation of this in Her- 
bert or ‘Watts. In 1575, Grant, master 
of Westminster School, published Greece 
Lingute Spicilegium, intended evidently for 
the use of his scholars ; and in 1581 the 
same Grant superintended an edition of 
Constantin's Lexicon, probably in the 
abridgment, under the name of tlio Basle 
printer Crespin, enriching it with four or 
five thousand new words, which he most 
likely took from Stephens’s Thesaurus. A 
Greek, Latin, French, and English lexicon, 
by John Barret or Baret, in 1580,2 and 
another by John Morel (without the 
French}, in 15S3, arc recorded in biblio- 
graphical works ; but I do not 'know 
whether any copies have survived, 

45. It appears, therefore, that boforc 

Oresk taught oven the middle of the 
in schools, queen’s re ign the rudiments 
of the Greek language were imparted to 
boys at Westminster school, and no doubt 
also at those of Eton, Winchester, and St. 
Paul’s. 3 jj u t probably it did not yet ex- 
tend to many others. In Asclmm’s School- 
master, a posthumous tieatise, published 
in 1570, but evidently written some years 
after the accession of Elizabeth, while very 
detailed, and in general, valuable rules are 
given for the instruction of boys in the 
Latin language, no intimation is found 
that Greek was designed to be taught. In 

i Scaliger says of Whitaker, O qu’il etolt bicn 
doctol Scalig. Secunda. 


2 Chalmers mentions an earlier edition of tt 
dictionary in 1573, but without the Greek. 

3 Harrison mentions, about the year 35 s 
that tit the great collegiate schools of Eto 
Winchester, and Westminster, bojs “are n £ 
entered in the knowledge of the Latin and Gree 
tongues and rules of ‘versifying.” Dcscrfptu 
of England, prefixed to Holingsliedk Chronicle 

rf 4 <«o edition). Ho has just before tak ( 
5®“*° ° f Great number of giammar-schoo 

throughout the realm, and those very liberal 
endowed for the relief of poor scholars, so tit, 
mere are not many corporate, towns now und 
the queon s dominion that have not one gmr 
Mar-school at the least, with a sufficient 
°r a master ond usher appointed lor the same 


the statutes of Witton School in Cheshire, 
framed in 1558, tho founder says : — “ I 
will there were always taught good litera- 
ture, both Latin and Greek. But this 
seems to he only an aspiration after an 
hopeless excellence; for ho proceeds to 
enumerate the Latin books intonded to be 
used, without any mention of Greek. In 
tho statutes of Merchant Taylor’s School, 
1501, the high master is required to bo 
, " learned in good and clean Latin litera- 
i turo, and also in Greek, if such may be 
gotten.*’ 3 These words are copied from 
those of Colct, in the foundation of St. 
Paul’s School. But in the regulations of 
Hawkshcad School in Lancaslrire, 1588, tho 
master is directed “ to teach grammar and 
tho principles of the Greek tongue.” 3 The 
little tracts indeed, above-mentioned, do 
not lead us to believe that the instruction, 
oven at Westminster, was of more than 
tho slightest kind. They are but verbal 
translations of known religions treatises, 
wherein the learner would be assisted by 
liis recollection at almost every word. 
But in the rules laid down by Sir. Lyon, 
founder of Harrow School, in 1590, tho 
books designed to bo taught aro enu- 
merated, and comprise some Greek orators 
and historians, as well as the poems of 
Hesiod.* 

40. We have now, however, descended 
very low in tho century. Gr «. ok bcttor 
The twilight of classical known after 
learning in England had 1580 
yielded to its morning. It is easy to trace 
many symptoms of enlarged erudition after 
1580. Scot, in his Discovery of Witch- 
craft, 1584, and doubtless many otlier 
writers, employ Greek quotations rather 
freely; and tho use of Greek words, or 
adaptation of English forms to them, is 
affected by Webb and Puttenliam in their 
treatises on poetry. Greek titles are not 
infrequently given to books; it was a 
pedantry many affected. Besides the 
lexicons above-mentioned, it was easy to 
piocure, at no great price, those of Con- 
stantin and Scapula. We may refer to 
tho ten years after 1580 tho commencc- 

** Carlisle's Endowed Schools, vol. i. p. 120 . 

3 id. vol. il. p. 49. 

! 3 Id. voL i. p. G5G. 

4 Id. ih 13G, I have not discovered any other 
proofs of Greek education in Mr. Carlisle's 
work. In the statutes or regulations of Bristol 

| School, founded in the sixteenth centmy, it js 
provided that the head master should be “ well 
learned in the Latin, Greek, and H shrew” But 
those must bo moderns appears, xnter aha, 
hy tlio words well affected to tho Constitution 
in Church and State.” 
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ment of that rapid advance, which gave 
the English nation, in the reign of James, 
bo rcspectablo a placo in the republic of 
letters. In the last decennium of the cen- 
tury, the Ecclesiastical Polity of Hooker 
is a monument of real learning, in profane 
as well ns theological antiquity. But cer- 
tainly the reading of our scholars in this 
period was far more generally among the 
Greek fathers than the classics. Even 
this, however, required a competent ac- 
quaintance with the language. 

47. The two universities had abandoned 
Editions of tbc art of printing since the 
Greek, year 152 I. Eo press is 
known to have existed afterwards at Cam- 
bridge till 15S1, or at Oxford till 15SG, 
when six homilies of Chrysostom in Greek 
were published at a press erected by Lord 
Leicester at his own expense.! The fir*d 
hook of Herodotus came out at the same 
place in lo91; the treatiso of Batlnam on 
the Papacy in 1592; Lycophron in the 
same year ; the ICnights of Aristophanes in 
1^93 ; fifteen orations of Demosthenes, in 
1593 and 1597 ; Agatlmicides in the latter 
yeai. One oration of Lysias was printed 
at Cambridge in 1593. The Greek testa- 
ment appeared from the London press in 
15S1, in 1537, and again in 1592; a treatise 
of Plutarch, and three orations of Isocrates, 
in 15S7 ; the Iliad in 1591. These, if I 
have overlooked nono, or if none have been 
omitted by Ilcibcrt, are all the Greek 
publications (except grammars, of which 
there are several, one by Camden, for the 
use of "Westminster School, in 1597,2 and 


1 Herbert 

2 This grammar by Camden was probably 
founded on that of Grant, above-mentioned • 

« ai «Jonta, says Smith, the author of 

‘ l cnm multa es P arto labororent 
deflcerentqne, non tom reformnnda, qmm de 
novo instituenda censena, olmrvatlonibus qua? 
es Gnecie omne genns scriptoribus acri jndlclo 

mvomH° USU coUescrat « sovernm esannm 
mocatls, grammatlcam novam non soli scliolas 
cut prreerat, sod Unlvcrsls per AngUam scbolto 

S3£r turam * eo,,cra Mn ° m-v. 

The excessive scarcity of early sehool-boob. 
mabes it allowable to mention the Pro-rmnas 
ma Scliolastlcum of John Stoclnvood, an^dltlon 
of which, with the date of 150T, is in the Inn^r 
Temple Library. It is merely a selectton oJ 
epigrams from the Anthologia of H. Stephens^ 
and shows but a moderate expectation of nron* 
ciency from the studious youth for whom it 

S? e L! be , anek 

linear Latin characters over the original ad 
aciliorem eorundem lectionem. A literal tAn* 
latron into Latin follows, an^eere*! nth 

h ' B ^ te * ® tockwoo d had been master of Tun* 
bridge School : Scholia Tunbridgiensis olim lu- ! 


one in 1000, by Knollcs, author of the 
Jlistoryof tho Turks) that fall within the 
sixteenth century; and all, apparently, 
arc ihtended for classes in the schools and 
universities. 1 

43. It must be expected that tho best 
Latin writers were more Aadofutli 
honoured than those of 
Greece. Besides grammars and diction- 
aries, which arc too numerous to mention, 
we find not a few editions, though princi- 
pally for the purposes of education Cicero 
dc Officii* (in Latin and English), 1553; 
Virgil, 1570; Sallust, 1570 and 1571; 
Justin, 1572; Cicero do Oratoro, 1573; 
Horace and Juvenal, 1574. It is needless 
to proceed lower, when they become more 
frequent. Tho most important classical 
publication was a complete edition of 
Cicero, which was, of course, more than a 
schoolbook. This appeared at London in 
15S3, from the pirn of Eininn Eewton. 
It is said to be a reprint from tho edition 
of Lamhinus. 

49. It is obvious that foreign boob 
must have been largely im- z*iralss lover 
ported, or wo should place thintoSr * 5a * 
the learning of the Elizabethan period o« 
much too low as it has oidinarily been ex- 
aggerated, But wc may feel some surprise 
that so little wa«? contributed by our native 
scholars. Certain it is, that m most de- 
partments of literature they did not yet 
occupy a distinguished place. The cata- 
logue by Herbert, of books published clown 
to the end of the century, presents no 
favourable picturo of the queen’s Tcign. 
Without instituting a comparison with 
Germany or France, we may easily mob 
one with tho classed catalogue of boob 
printed in Spain, which we find nt the 
close of the Bibliotheca Eova of Nicolas 
Antonio. Greek appears ro have been 
little studied in Spain, though wo have 
already mentioned a few grammatical 
works ; but tho editions of Latin authors, 
and the commentators upon them, are - 
numerous ; and upon the whole it is uu* 
deniablo that, in most branches of erudi- 
tion, so far as wo can draw a conclusion 
from publications, Spain, under Philip Ik* 
held a higher station than England under - 
Elizabeth. Tho poverty of tho English 

dimagister ; so that there may possibly l* ve 
been earlier editions of this little boot. 

1 Tho arrangement of editions recorded w 
Herbert, following the names of the printer*! 
does not afford facilities for any search. 1 
therefore, have omitted one or two trifles, ®L 
it is likely that I have ; but tho conclusion will 
be the same. Angli, says Scaliger, ntinqua® 1 
excuderunt bonos Ubros veteres, tan turn vulgar 63 * 
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church, the want of public libraries, and 
the absorbing influence of polemical theo- 
logy vriH account for much of this • and I 
am not by any means inclined to rate our 
English gentlemen of Elizabeth’s age for 
useful and even classical 'knowledge below 
the hidalgos of Castile. 'But this class 
were not the chief contributors to litera- 
ture, It is, however,, in consequence of 
the reputation for learning acquired by 
some men distinguished in civil life, such 
as Smith, Sadler, Raleigh, and even, by 
ladies, among whom the queen herself, 
and the accomplished daughters of Sir 
Antony Cooke, Lady Cecil, and Lady 
Russell, are particularly to be mentioned, 
that the general character of her reign has 
been, in this point of view, considerably 
overrated. Ko Englishman ought, I con- 
ceive, to suppress this avowal,' or to feel 
any mortification in making it ; with the 
prodigious development of wisdom and 
genius that illustrated the last years of 
Elizabeth, we may well spire the philo- 
logers and antiquaries of the Continent. 

50. There had arisen, however, towaids 
improvement at the conclusion of the century, 
tfL® end Of the a very few men of such oxten- 
centwy. siv e learning as entitled them 

to an Euiopeanreputation. Sir Henry Savilc 
stood at the head of these : we may justly 
deem him the most learned Englishman, in 
profane literature, of the reign of Elizabeth. 
He published, in 1581, a translation of part 
of Tacitus, with annotationsnot very copious 
or profound, but pertinent, and deemed 
worthy to bo rendered into Latin in the 
next century by the younger Gruter, and 
reprinted on the Continent.! Scaliger 
speaks of him with personal ill-will, hut 
with a respect he seldom showed to those 
for whom he entertained such sentiments. 
iNexfc to Savilo we may rank Camden, 
whom all foreigners name with praise for 
the Bntannia. Hooker has alieady been 
mentioned ; but I am not sure that ho 
could be said to have much reputation 
beyond our own shores. I will not assert 
that no other was extensively known even 
for profane learning: in our own biogra- 
phical records seveml may be found at 
least esteemed at home. But our most 
studious countrymen long turned their 
attention almost exclusively to theological 
controversy, and toiled over tho prolix 
°^ um °s of the fathers ; a labour not to bo 
defrauded of its.praise, but to whicliwe are 
not directing our eyes on this occasion.® 


* ,*“«* nro contained in a small volume. Ido 
withSaulo's other treatise on thoKoman Militia’ 
- It is remarkable that, in Jen el's Defence of 


51, Scotland had hardly as yet partaken 
of the light of letters; the very Learning 

slight attempts at introduc- to Scotland, 
mg an enlarged scheme of education, which 
had been made thirty years before, having 
wholly failed in consequence of tho jealous 
spirit that actuated the chiefs of the old 
religion and the devastating rapacity that 
disgraced the partisans of the new. But in 
1575, Andrew Melville was appointed prin- 
cipal of tho university of Glasgow, which he 
found almost broken up and abandoned. 
He established so solid and extensive a system 
of instruction, wherein tho best Greek 
authors were included, that Scotland, in 
some years time, instead of sending her 
own natives to foreign universities, found 
students from other parts of Europe repair- 
ing to her own. 1 Yet Ames has observed 
that no Greek characters appear in any 
hook printed in Scotland befoxe 1500. 
This assertion has been questioned by 
Herbert. In tho treatise of Buchanan, He 
Jure Regni (Edinburgh, 1580), I have ob- 
served that the Greek quotations aro in- 
serted with a pen. It is at least certain 
that no hook in that language was printed 
north of the Tweed within this century, 
nor any Latin classic, nor dictionary, nor 
any thing of a philological nature except two 
or three grammars. A few Latin treatises 
by modem authors on various subjects ap- 
peared. 2 It seems questionable whether any 
printing-press existed in Ireland : tho evi- 
dence to bo collected from Herbert is pre- 
carious; but I know not whether any 
tiling more satisfactory has since been dis- 
covered. 

52. The Latin language was by no means 
so generally employed in Latin little used 
England as on the Continent, to writing. 

Our authors have from the beginning been 
apt to prefer their mother-tongue, even 
upon subjects which, by tho usage of the 
learned, wero treated in Latin ; though 
j ' vor ks relating to history, and especially to 
ecclesiastical antiquity, such as those of 
Parker and Godwin, were sometimes written 
in that language. It may be alleged that 
very few books of a philosophical class 
appeared at all in tho far-famed reign of 

the Apology, by far the most learned work in 
theological erudition which the age produced, 
he quotes the Greek fathers in Latin ; and there 
to a scanty sprinkling of Greek characters 
throughout this large volume. 

1 M'Crie's Life of Melville, voL i. p. 72. 

2 The list of hooks printed in Scotland be- 
fore 1550, which I have given on p. 107, on 
the authority of Herbert, appears not to be quite 

Sc0ttiah Poems 11780), i. 
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Elizabeth. But probably such ns Scot’s 
Discovery of "Witchcraft, Roger's Anatomy 
of the Mind, and Hooker's Ecclesiastical 
Polity would havo been thought to require 
a learned dress in any other country. And 
we may think the samo of the great volumes 
of controversial theology; as Jewel's De- 
fence of the Apology, Cartwright's Flat- 
form, and "WTiitgift’s Reply to it. The 
free spirit, not so much of our government, 
as of the public mind itself, and the deter- 
mination of a large portion of the com- 
munity to choose their religion for them- 
selves, rendered this descent from the 
lofty grounds of learning indispensable. 
By such a deviation from the general laws 
of the republic of letters, which, ns it is 
needless to say, was by no means less 
practised in the ensuing age, our writers 
missed some part of that general lenown 
they might have challenged fiom Europe ; 
but they enriched the minds of a more 
numerous public at home ; they gave their 
own thoughts with more precision, energy, 
and glow ; they invigorated and amplified 
their native language, which became in 
tlieir hands more accommodated to abstract 
and philosophical disquisition, though, for 
the same reason, more formal and pedantic 
than any other in Europe. This observation 
is as much intended for the reigns of 
James and Charles as for that of Eliza- 
beth. — 

Sect. II. 

Principal Writers — Manutius i Sigonius, 
Lipsius — Numismatics — Mythology — 
Chronology of Sealiger , 

53. The attention of the learned had 
Early works oil been frequently diiected, 
antiquities. s i nc0 the revival of letters, 
to elucidate tbo antiquities of Rome, her 
customs, rites, and jurisprudence. It wa$ 
more laborious than difficult to common- 
place all extant Latin authors ; and, by this 
process of comparison, most expressions, 
perhaps, in which there was no corruption 
of the text, might be cleared up. This 
seems to have produced the works already 
mentioned, of Crelius Rkodiginus and 
Alexander ah Alexandro, which affozd 
explanations of many hundred passages 
that might perplex a student. Others had 
devoted their time to particular subjects, as 
Pomponius Lmtus, and Raphael of Yolterra, 
to the distinctions of magistrates ; Mar- 
lianus, to the topography of ancient Rome ; 
and Robortellus, to family names. It must 
be confessed that most of these early pio- 
neers were rather praiseworthy for their 
diligence and good-will, than capable of 


clearing away the more essential difficulties 
that stood in tbo way: few treatises, 
witten before the middle of the sixteenth 
century, have been admitted into the col- 
lections of Grcevius mul Snllengre. But 
soon afterwards nn abundant light was 
thrown upon tnc most interesting part of 
Roman antiquity, the state of government 
and publio law*, by four more eminent 
scholars than had hitherto explored that 
field, Manutius, Fanvinius, and Sigomus 
in Italy, Gruclmm (or Grouchy) in France. 

51. The first of these published in 1553 
his treatise De Legihus p ttauuttusra 
Romanorum ; and though B°» aftiawi, 
that De Civitatc did not appear till 1585, 
Grrevius believes it to have been written 
about the same time as the former. Manu- 
tius 1ms given a good account of the priii* 
cipal law's made at Rome during the re- 
public ; not many of tho empire. Augus- 
tinus, however, archbishop of Tarragona, 
had preceded him with considerable suc- 
cess; and several particular laws were 
better illustrated afterwards by Brinson, 
Balduin, and Gothofred. It will be ob- 
vious to any one, very slightly familiar 
with the FiOinan law, tlmt this subject, 
as far as it relates to the republican period, 
belongs much more to classical antiquity 
than to jurisprudence. 1 

55. The second treatise of hlanutius, 
De Civitatc, discusses the MonntiM.ue 
polity of the Roman repub- a*n*te 
lie. Though among the very first scholars 
of his* time, he will not always bear the 
test of modem acuteness. Even Giaevius, 
who him*, elf preceded the most critical age, 
frequently conccts his errors. Yet there 
are marks of great sagacity in Manutius; - 
and Xicbuhr, who 1ms judged the anti- 
quaries of the sixteenth century ns they 
generally deserve, might have found the 
germ of his own celebrated hypothesis 
though imperfectly developed, in what this 
old writer has suggested: that the populus 
Romanus originally meant tho inhabitants 
of Rome intra pdmeeria, ns distinguished 
from the civcs Romani, who dwelt beyond 
that precinct in tho territory. 1 

3 The first paragraph of the preface to 
buhr’s history deserves to be quoted. 1 The 
History of Rome was treated, during the 
two centuries after tho revival of letters, wit 
the same prostration of the understanding an 

judgment to the written letter that had been 
handed down, and uith the same fearfulnesso 
going be* ond it, which prevailed in nil the other 
branches of knowledge. If any one had asse e 
a right of examining the credibility o 
ancient writers and the value of their tes 
mony, an outcry would have been raised again 
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. i a;a tint Kvg to its full treatise, published in 15*4, Do Juuious 
ment, and w treatise. Be Romanorum, he goes through the whole 

matunty, fell bIi rt, f { judicial proceedings, more oopi- 
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yield a copious harvest to criticism. 1 But The Horn an Antiquities 
neither of the two was comparable to Si- tarn several other excellent pieces by Si- 
gouius of Modena, 2 whose works on the gonins, winch have gained him the indis- 
Boman government not only form an epoch putable character of the first antiquary, 
in this department of ancient literature, both for learning and judgment, whom the 
but have left, in gcncial, but little for his sixteenth century produced. He was on* 
successors. Mistakes have of course been gaged in several controversies; one with 
discovered, where it is impossible to rccon- Robortellus, 1 another with a more con- 
cilc, or to rely upon, every ancient tosti- siderablo antagonist, Gru- Gnichto ^ 
mony ; and Sigonius, like the other scholars chius, a native of Rouen, 
of his age, might confide too implicitly in and professor of Greek at Bordeaux, who, 
his authorities. But his treatises, Bo Jure in his treatise, Be Comitiis Romanomm, 
Civium Bomanorum, 1560, and Do Jure 1555, was the first that attempted to deal 
Italias, 1562, are still the best that can be with a difficult and impoi hint subject, 
read in illustration of the Roman historians Sigonius and lie interchanged some thrusts, 
and the orations of Cicero. Whoever, says with more urbanity and* mutual respect 


his atrocious presumption The object aimed 
at was, in spite of all internal evidence, to com 
bine what was related by them ; at the utmost, 
one authority was in some one particular in- 
stance postponed to another as gently as pos- 
sible, and without inducing any further results, 
Here and there, indeed, a free-born mind, such 
as Glarcanus, broke through these bonds ; but 
infallibly a sentence of condemnation was forth- 
with pronounced against him ; besides, such 
men were not the most learned, and their bold 
attempts were only partial, and were wanting 
in consistency, In this department, as in 
others, men of splendid talents and the most 
copious learning conformed to the narrow spirit 
of their age ; their labours extracted from a 
multitude of Insulated details what the remains 
ol ancient literature did not afford united in 


than was usual in that age. An account 
of this controversy, which eluefly related 
to a passage in Cicero’s oration, Bo Lege 
Agraria, ns to the confirmation of popular 
elections by the comitia curiata, will be 
found in the preface to the second volume 
of Grccvius, wherein the ticatiscs them- 
selves are published. Another contempor- 
ary writer, Latino Latini, seems to have 
solved the problem much better than cither 
Grouchy or Sigonc. But both parties were 
misled by the common source of error in 
the most learned men of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, an excess of confidence in the truth 
of ancient testimony. The words of Ci- 


cero, who often spoke for an immediate 
any single work, a systematic account of Roman purpose, those of Livy and Dionysius, who 

them an imperishable fame H 7 Koinc > tUose evcn of Golhus or Pompo- 

* In OnuphnoPanvinla fucmntmulteelitera), ^ lom &11 the republican institu- 

xnulta Industrie, sed tanta ingenh vis non orat, had become hardly intolligiblc, were 
quanta in SIgonio efc Manatio, quorum scripta deemed ft sort of infallible text, which a 

quttntis helluo, spectate ju\ cnls industrho ... SUm P^ U0US en °ugh to reject. 

srepe litigat obscurh do rebus cum Siconio i „ , ^ , 

tro, sed utnusque bonitas, mutuviB amor ex. « Thc treatises of Robortellus, republished in 
ccUcus ad cognosccudam verttatem judicium of Lampa9,are full 
tacit tit inter cos facile conveniat jEnisfc. lib TTnif n ® ***** of Sigonius. 

i,.p si. 1 Ub ‘ ^ the chapters arc headed, Error Slgontt. 

sit appears from some of the LettereWol^ri 2™ °* i ™*™*™ 1 ** 'concerned female 

of Manuzio, that the proper name of Steonimi ^ch Robortellus denied to be 

was not Sigonio, but SIgone Comiaai (voh ^ ° f Koman raar ‘ 

P 151) has made the same observation on the ^ *go Caja; though ho nd- 

?^ Qr K mi m k; &JSE& 

*» - »» 

tions See Grmvius, vol il fn praafatione. 


same city, do not advert to it. 
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57. Besides tlio works of these celebrated 
Siconiua on scholars, one by Zamoscius, 
Athenian polity a young Polo, Be Scnatu 
Bomano (15G3), was so highly esteemed, 
that some have supposed him to have been 
assisted by Sigonius, The lattei, among 
his other pursuits, turned his mind to the 
antiquities of Gteecc, which had hithci to, 
for obvious i casons, attracted far less at* 
tention than thoso of ancient Italy. He 
treated the constitution of the Athenian 
lepublic so full}*, that, according to Gzo- 
novius, lio left little for Meui sins and 
others who tied in his path. 1 lie has, 
however, neglected to quote the very words 
of Iiis authorities, w Inch alone can be satis- 
factory to a diligent reader, transiting 
every passage, so that Iinully any Gicek 
woids occut in a treatise exp crsly on the 
Athenian polity. This may he deemed a 
eorroboratiou of what has been Mid abo\c, 
as to the decline of Greek learning in Italy. 
5S. Francis Patri/zi was the first wlio 
Patrizzi tmd unfolded the military sy stem 
Xipsfason of Rome, Ho wrote in 
omaa m itSa ft treatise, Bella 

Milizia Roniann, 1583, of which n trans* 
kition will be found in the tenth tolmnc of 
Grmvius.- It is divided into fifteen pai ts, 
whioh soctn to compiehend tho whole sub* 
ject : each of thoso again is divided into 
sections ; and each section explains a text 
from the sixth book of Polybius, or from 
Livy. But he comes down no lower in 
histoiy than thoso writers extend, nud is 
consequently not aware of, or but slightly 
alludes to, tho great military changes that 
ensued in later times. On Polybius lie 
comments sentence by sentence. He had 
been preceded by Roborfcellus, and by ; 
Francis, Buko of Uzbino, in endeavouring 1 
1 NcmnuIIa quidom % arils locis attigit Meur^ i 
sius ct alfi, sed teretloro prorsus et rotundo i 
magis ore per omnia Sigoaius. Tbc^ur. An- , 
tiq. Grroc. vol. v. 

Romanto rcl militarls pmssfanHnm ' 
1 o ybium secutus deto-cit, cul quantum dcbcant 
<inl post ilium ln hoc mgumento elaborarunt i 
non nescient viri rtocti qui Joseph! Sealicen 3 

%*** aut JiTttaw JPinacothecam 
legorunt. NonnuBi quidem rectiuset esplfca- t 
tins sunt twdlta tie bae doctrinapost Patrlcium 1 
nJusto^oetalHs.quiin j 

^ “ on dlfficulter invcutis abquid a 
fraebT 0 ! ^ ‘to Jisemendatur, sedpnoclarc tamcn t 
e ! aC 6 . “ US Pntrfci0 est tribuenda 
pnDfat - aA 10mum T ol«»en. This o 
bookhasbeen confounded by Blount and Gin! t 

SleUMm *° rk 0f «*** entitled t 
Safe ™ » * B ° mo * IE91 > ln wl >S<*hocom. t, 

o? th 0 ^n^ rTari 01 the ancIcnts »«h that n 
rjr? »*»* exposing, according to Tira* n 

snCt- *“ °” D ,EnoraDce 01 Si S 


t to explain the Homan carirameiation from 
, Polybius. Their plans differ a little from 
i his own. 1 Lipsius, w*ho some years nftor* 
i wards wrote on the same subject, icsomblw. 
t Patrizzi in liis method of a running com* 

; mental? on Polybius. Scaliger, who fiv- 
1 liked Liprius very much, imputes to him 
plagiarism from tho Italian antiquary.* 
But I do not pcictivc, on a comparison of 
: tho two ticatir.cs much pretence for thh 
insinuation. Tho text of Polybius wa> 
surely common ground, nnd 1 thbl; it 
possible (Imt tho work of Patn'ri, which 
was written in Italian, might not be known 
to Lipsius. But whether this were so or 
not, ho is much more full nnd satisfactory 
than his predecessor, who, I would venture 
to hint, may have been n little overpraised* 
Lipsius, however, seems to have fallen into 
the Fame error of supposing that the whole 
lust oi y of the Roman militia could be ex- 
plained fiom Polybius. 

50. Tho works of Lipsius arc full of oc* 
ce^ions to our knowledge ^ rrfosa3 j 
of Homan antiquity, and ho other anu* 
maybe said to have stood varies, 
as conspicuous oh this side of the Alps r s 
Sigonius in Italy. His treatise on the 
amphithcatte, 15SI, completed wlmt Pan* 
vimns, Be Ludfr Circcnribus, had begun. 

A later work, l>y Peter Fabrc, president in 
the parliament of Toulouse, entitle A 
“ Agonisticon, rive do Be Athletica,” 1532, 
relates tQ the games of Greece as well us 
Homo, and hns been highly praised by 
Gronovius. It will be found in the eighth 
t olumc of the Thesaurus Antiquitatum 
Gnecaium. Scvcial antiquaries traced the 
history of Homan families and names; su6h 
ns Fulvius Ursinus, Sigonius, Pnnrinms. 
Pighius, Castalio, Golzius.» A Spaniard of 
immense erudition, Petrus Ciaconius 
(Chacon), besides many illustrations of 
ancient monuments of antiquities, espc* 
cially the rostral column of Bnilius, ha? 


1 All these writers err. In common, I bclicte, 
with erery other before General hoy, *a his , 
Military Antiquities of the Pomnns In Pritain 
(1703), in placing the praitorium, or tent of the . 
general, near the front gate oi the camp, 

Porta Pmstoria, instead of tho opposite, Port? ^ 
Decumana. Lipsius is so perplexed by the 
assumption oi this hypothesis, that he struggles ^ 
to alter the text of Polybius. , 

2 Scallg. Secunda. In one of Casaubons 
epistles to Scallger, ho says : Franciscos 

tlus solus mihi ridetur digitum ad fontes 
tcndlsse, quom ad verbum alil,qui hocstuflfom 
tractarunt, cum sequuntur tamcn ejus nomeo 
ne semel quidom memorarnnt. Quod cquiaem 
magls miratus sum in ilUs de quorum caado 
dubitare placulum C3sse putasaem. 

3 Gnevius, vol, rii. 
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hit a valuable treatise, Do Triclinio Ro- 
mano, 15S8, 1 He is not to bo confounded 
with Alfonsos Oiaconius, a native also of 
Sjiain, but not of the same family, who 
■wrote an account of the column of Trajan. 
Pancirollus, in his Hotitia Dignitatum, or 
rather his commentary on a publio docu- 
ment of the ago of Constantine so entitled, 
threw light on that later period of imperial 
Rome. 

" CO. The first contribution that England 
made to ancient literature in this lino was 
Savflio on tho 4< View of Certain Mili- 
Komm militia, tary Matters, or Comment- 
caries concerning Roman AVarfarc,” by Sir 
' Henry Saville, in 159S. Tliis was trans- 
lated into Latin, and printed at Heidelberg, 
ns early as 1G01. It contains much in- 
formation in small compass, extending only 
to about 130 duodecimo pages. Kor is it 
borrowed, as far as I could perceive, from 
Patrizzi or Lip silts, but displays an inde- 
pendent and extensive erudition. 

61. It would encumber the reader’s mem- 
ory were these pages to become a register 
of books. Both in this and the succeeding 
periods we can only select such as appear, 
by the permanence, or, at least, tho imme- 
diate lustre of their reputation, to have 
deserved of tho great republic of letters 
better than the rest. And in such a selec- 
tion it is to bo expected that the grounds 
of preference or of exclusion will occa- 
sionally not be obvious to all readers, and 
possibly would not be deemed, on recon- 
sideration, conclusive to the author. In 
names of the second or third class there is 
often but a shadow of distinction. 


62, 


•The foundation*! were laid, soon of 

Kumiimatics. °* the ccntu 

of an extensivo and int 
csting science— that of ancient mode 
Collections of theso bad been made fr 
tho time of Cosmo do Medici, and pcrlu 
still earlier ; but the rules of arrangii 
comparing, and explaining them were 
yet unknown, and could be derived oi 
from close observation, directed by a p 
found erudition. Eneas Vico of Veni 
m 1655, published t( Discord sopra lo 3 
daglio degl* Antichi;” “in which he ins 
boasts » says Tirabosclii, '« that ho was 1 
first to write in Italian on suchasobic 
hut he might have added that no ono 1 
yet written upou it in any language ”2 n 
learning of Vico ms tho more remark* 
xuat he was by profession an engraver 
afterwards published a series of impel 
1 Blount, Niceron, voh xxxvi. 

mo SvSt’ **■ 200 - Gin ^ vu. j 


medals, and another of tho empresses; 
adding to each a life of tho person and ex- 
planation of the reverse. But in thclatter 
ho was excelled by Sebastian Enzro, a 
noble Venetian, who four years after Vico 
published a work with nearly the samo 
title. This is more fully comprehensive 
than that of Vico: mcdallic science was 
reduced in it to fixed principles, and it is 
particularly esteemed for tho erudition 
shown by the author in explaining the re- 
verses. 1 Both Vico and Erizzo have boon 
sometimes mistaken ; but what scion ca is 
perfect in its commencement ? It has been 
observed that the latter, living at the same 
time in tho same city, and engaged in the 
same pursuit, makes no mention of his pre- 
cursor; a consequence, no doubt, of the 
jealous humour bo apt to prevail with the 
professors of scienco, especially when they 
do not agree in their opinions. Tliis was 
the case here; Vico having thought ancient 
coins and medals identical, while Erizzo 
made a distinction between them, in which 
modem critics in numismatic learning have 
generally thought him m the wrong. The 
mcdallic collections, published by Hubert 
Golzius, a Blemish engraver, who had ex- 
amined most of the private cabinets in 
Europe, from 1557 to 1579, acquired great 
reputation, and were long reckoned the 
principal repertory of that science. But it 
seems that suspicions entertained by many 
of the learned have been confirmed, and 
that Golaus has published a great number 
of spurious and even of imaginary medals ; 
his own good faith being also much 5 Dedi- 
cated in these forgeries. 2 

63. The ancient mythology is too closely 
connected with all classical 
literature to have been no- w rtooiosr. 


v ^ «Muiin»num tuiwquity. 

Tho companions of Rhodiginus and Ab 
Alcxandro, besides several other works, 
and indeed all annotations on Greek and 
Latin authors, had illustrated it. But this 
was not done systematically ; nnd no sub- 
ject more demands a comparison of authori- 
ties, which will not always he found con- 
sistent or intelligible. Boccaccio lmd long 
before led tho way, in his Gcncalogi* 
Deorum ; but tho erudition of tho four- 
teenth century could clear away but littlo 
of tho cloud that still in some measure 
hangs over tho religion of the ancient 
world. In tho first decade of tho prosont 
period wo find a work of considerable morif 
for tho times, by Lilio Gregorio Giraldi, 
onoof tho most eminent scholars of that 


1 Idem. 


2 Biogr. TJnlv. 
R 
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age, entitled Historia de Diis Gentium. 
It had been preceded by one of inferior 
reputation, the Mytliologia of Natalis 
Comes. "Giraldi,” says the Biographic 
TJniverscllo, “is the first "who has treated 
properly tins subject, so difficult on account 
of its extent and complexity. He made 
use not only of all Greek and Latin authors, 
but of ancient inscriptions, which he has 
explained with much sagacity. Sometimes 
the multiplicity of his quotations renders 
him obscure, and sometimes he fails in ac- 
curacy, tlirough want of knowing what has 
sinco been brought to light. But the IIis- 
torin de Diis Gentium is still consulted.” 

04. VTc can place in no other chapter but 
ScaUgtr’i the present a work, than 

Chronology . ^bicli noncpublislied within 
this century is superior, and perhaps none 
is equal in originality, depth of erudition 
and vigorous encountering of difficulty, 
that of Joseph Scaliger, Do Emendation© 
Temporum. The first edition of this ap- 
peared in 15S3; the second, which is much 
enlarged and amended, in 159S ; and a 
third, still better, in 1C0D. Chronology, as 
a science, was hitherto very much unknown; 
all ancient histoiy, indeed, had been written 
in a servile and uncritical spirit, copying 
dates, ns it did everything cl*c, from the 
authorities immediately under the com- 
piler’s eye, with little or no endeavour to 
reconcile discrepancies, or to point out any 
principles of computation. Scaliger per- 
ceived that it would be necessary to in- 
vestigate tho astronomical schemes of an- 
cient calendars, not always very clearly 
explained by the Greek and Boman writers, 
and requiring much attention and acute- 
ness, besides a multifarious erudition, 
oriental as well as classical, of which he 
alono in Euiopc could he reckoned mas- 
ter. This work, Do Emendatione Tem- 
porum, is in the first edition divided into 
eight books. The first relates to the lesser 
equal year, as he denominates it, or that 
of 3G0 days, adopted by some eastern na- 
tions, and founded, ns he supposes, on the 
natural lunar year, before the exact period 
of a lunation was fully understood ; the 
second book is on the true lunar year and 
some other divisions connected with it; 
the third on the greater equal year, or that 
of 3G5 days ; and the fourth on the more 
accurate schemes of the solar period. In 
the fifth and sixth books he comes to par- 
ticular epochs, determining in both many 
important dates in profane and sacred his- 
tory . The seventh and eighth discuss the 
inodes of computation, and the terminal 
•epochs used in different nations, with mis- 


cellaneous remarks and critical emenda- 
tions of his own. In later editions these 
two hooks aro thrown into one. The great 
intricacy of many of these questions, which 
cannot be solved by testimonies, often im- 
perfect and inconsistent, without much 
felicity of conjecture, serves to display the 
surprising vigour of Scaliger’s mind, who 
grapples like a giant with every difficulty. 
Lc Olcrc has censured him for introducing 
so many conjectures, and drawing so many 
inferences from them, that great part of 
his clironology is rendered highly suspi- 
cious. 1 But, whatever inaybe bis merit in 
the determination of particular dates, he is 
certainly the first who laid tho foundations 
of the science. lie justly calls it “Materia 
intacta ct a nobis nunc primum tentaia/' 
Scaliger in all this work is very clear, con- 
cise, and pertinent, and seems to manifest 
much knowledge of physical astronomy, 
though he was not a good mathematician, 
and did little credit to his impartiality, by 
absolutely rejecting the Gregorian calen- 
dar. 

G3. The chronologyof Scaliger hashecome 
more celebrated through „ .. 

his invention of the Julian pe 
period ; a name given, in honour of Ids 
father, to a cycle of 70S0 years, beginning 
4713 before Christ, and consequently before 
tho usual date of the creation of the world. 
He was very proud of this device; “it h 
impossible to describe,” he says, “it* 
utility; clironologcrs and astronomers can* 
not extol it too much.” And what is more 
remarkable, it was adopted for many years 
afterwards, even by the opponents of Sca- 
liger’s chronology, and is almost as much 
in favour with Petavius n<? with the in- 
ventor. 2 This Julian period is formed by 
multiplying together the years of three 
cycles once much in use— the solar of 
twenty-eight, according to the old calen- 
dar, the lunar or Motonic of nineteen, an 
tho indiction, an arbitrary and pohtica 
division, introduced about the time of Con- 
stantine, and common both in tho chare 
and empire, consisting of fifteen ye^* 
Yet I confess myself unable to perceive W 
great advantage of this scheme. It a o > 
of course, a fixed terminus, from w uc - 
dates may bo reckoned in progressive n 
bers, better tlmn the ier» of tbe creation! 
account of the uncertainty 
epoch ; but the present method of recK 

f 

l Parrhasiana, ii. S03. rfironlds, 

a TJsns illius oplnione major est fa 
quay ab orbe condito vel alio nation- 

tcram Christianom fachoantnr. Pefar. 
arium Temporum, port ** 
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in* them in ft retrograde series from the 
birth of Christ, which seems never to have 
•occurred to Scaliger or Petavius, is not 
found tohave muchpractieal inconvenience. 
In other respects, the only real use that the 
Julian period appears to possess is, that 
dividing any year in it by the numbers 28, 
10, or lo, the remainder above ilio quotient 
will give us the place such year holds in 
the cycle, by the proper number of which 
it has been divided. Thus, iC we desire to 
know what place in the Metonic cycle tbo 
year of the Julian period (1102, answering 
to the year of our Lord 1CS9, held, or in 


other words, what was the Golden Number, 
ns it was called, of that year, wo must 
divide tM02 by 10, and wo pb&ll find in the 
quotient n remainder 18 ; whence wo per- 
ceive that it was the eighteenth year of n 
lunar or Afe tonic cycle. The adoption of 
the Gregorian calendar, which hat greatly 
protracted tho f*olnr cycle by the suppress* 
Mon of one bbr exilic year in ft century, as 
Well os tho virtual abandonment of tho 
indiction, and even of tho solar and lunar 
cycles, as divisions of time, have greatly 
diminished whatever utility this invention 
may have originally possessed. 


CHAPTER XL 


HISTORY OF THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE » EUROPE, FROM 1530 TO 1G00. 


Progress of Pratestnntim— Reaction of the Catholic Church— The Jesuits— Causes 
of the Recovery of Catholicism— Bigotry of Lutherans— Controversy on Freewill 
—■ Trinitarian Con(rov*mf— Writings oh Tokration—Thfotapir in England— 
Mhrnm-Coatrovtrsy on Papal Authority— Theological Writers— heefaiastU 
caf //laforics— ^Vttns?a(ion^ of i&rjpturc. 


1. Is fho arduous strnggle between pre- 
nktof Au5at>urt EcriptUc allegiance to the 
ia 1553 . Cimrehof Home and rebellion 
against its authority, tho balance continued 
for some time after the commencement of 
tliis period to bo ainmgly swayed in 
favour of the reformers. A decree of tho 
diet of Augsburg in 3fi55, confirming an 
agreement made by the emperor three year* ! 
before, called tho Pacification of Passau, 
gave tho followers of the Lutheran confcs* 
rion for the first time an established con- 
dition, and their rights beenmo part of the 
public law in Germany. No one, by this 
decree, could bo molested for following 
either the old or tho new form of religion * 
but those who dissented from that estab* 
dished by their ruler were onty to havo tho 
liberty of quitting inn territories, with 
time for tho disposal of their effects. Xo 
toleration was extended to tho Helvetic or 
Calvimstic, generally called tho Reformed 
part}'; and by the Ecclesiastical Itesena- 
tion, a part of the decree to which iho 
Lutheran princes seem not to have as- 
BCnted, every Catholic prelate of the empire 
quitting his religion was declared to forfeit 
his dignity. 


*' treaty, though incapable 
of Tttb warding off tho calam 
* a future genera; 
n«gut justly pass, not only fora bas 

If *i DU lf° nc0ra ' but for a signal triu 
no Protestant causo ; such as, a 


years before, it would liavo required all 
their rtcdfa<-t fnifb in the arm of Provi- 
dence to anticipate, Immuliately after 
its enactment, (be principles of the con- 
fession of Augsburg, which liuil bc>tn rv* 
strained by fear of the imperial laws 
against heresy, spread rapidly to the shores 
of the Danubo, tliu limvo, and tin* Vistula. 
Those lmlf-barbarou* nations, svho might 
he expected, by a more general analogy, 
to remain longest In their ancient pre- 
judices, came more readily into the new 
religion than tho civilised pcoplo of the 
smith. In Germany itself the progress of 
iho ] tcfoimrvtion vns still more rapid : 
most of tho Franconian and Havanan nobil* 
ny, and the cilirena of every considerable 
town, though subjects of Catholic princes, 
became IVofesfant; while In Austria it hna 
been said that not more than one thirtieth 
part of the people continued firm in their 
original faith. This may probably bo 
exaggerated ; but a Venetian ambassador 
in IojS (and the reports of the envoyn of 
that republic aro remarlinblo for their 
Judiciousness and accuracy) estimated the 
Catholics of the German empire at only 
ono-tentlx of tho population.* The uni- 
versities produced no defenders of tho 
ancient religion. For twenty years no 
student of tho umvoraiiy „£ Vienna bad 

o/ lto‘»iw' H ’’ V' 1 * : 'i taliCS a general survey 
eMho religious state ol the empire about 
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becomo a priest. Even at Ingolstadt it 
was necessary so fill 'with laymen offices 
hitherto reserved for the clergy. The 
prospect -was not much more encouraging 
in Prance. The Venetian ambassador in 
that country (Micheli, whom we know by 
his reports of England under Mary), de- 
clares that in 1561 the common people still 
frequented the churches, but all others, 
especially the nobility, had fallen off ; and 
this defection was greatest among the 
younger part. 

3. This second burst of a revolutionary 

spirit in religion was as 
its causes. . , j . 

rapid, and perhaps more 

appalling to its opponents, than that under 
Luther and Zuingle about 1520. It was 
certainly prepared by long working in the 
minds of a part of the people ; but most of 
its operation was duo to that generous 
sympathy which carries mankind along j 
with any pretext of a common interest in 
the redress of wrong. A very few years | 
were sufficient to make millions desert j 
their altars, abjure their faith, loath, 
spurn, and insult their gods ; words hardly I 
too strong, when we remember how the 
saints and the Virgin had been honoured ! 
in their images, and how they and those 
were now despised. It is to be observed, 
that the Protestant doctrines had made no 
sensible progress in the south of Germany 
before the Pacification of Passau in 1552, 
nor much in France before the death of 
Henry II. in 1559, Tkospiritofreformation, 
supressed under his severe administration, 
burst forth when his weak and youthful 
son ascended the throne, with an im- 
petuosity that threatened for a time the 
subversion of that profligate despotism by 
which the house of Valois had replaced tho 
feudal aristocracy. It is not for us hero to 
discriminate tho influences of ambition and 
oligarchical factiousness from those of 
high-minded and strenuous exertion in the 
cause of conscience. 


4. It is not surprising that somo Cathc 
Wavering 0 f governments wavered fo: 

Catholic princes time, and thought of yie: 
mg to a storm which might involve tin 
m ruin. Even as early as 1536, the du 
of Bavaria was compelled to make conci 
sums which would have led to a full inti 
auction of the Reformation. The empei 
Ferdinand I. was tolerant in dispositic 
and anxious for some compromise* th 
might extinguish the schism; hissuccesst 
Maximilian II. , displayed tho same temp 
so much more strongly, that he incurr 
the suspicion of a secret leaning towar 
the reformed tenets. Sigismund Auguste 


king of Poland, was probably at one tin 
wavering which course to adopt; or 
though ho did not quit the church of Bom 
his court and the Polish nobility becarr 
extensively Protestant ; so that, accordir 
to some, there was a very considerab 
majority at his death who professed tin 
creed. Among the Austrian and Hungaria 
nobility, as well as tho burgheis in tl 
chief cities, it was hold by so prepondera 
ing a body that they obtained a full tolen 
tion and equality of privileges. Englanc 
after two or three violent convulsions, bi 
came firmly Protestant; the religion of t! 
court being soon followed with tincci 
good-will by the people. Scotland, moi 
unanimously and impetuously, threw o 
the yoke of Home, The Low Countries ver 
early caught tho flame, and sustained th 
full brunt of persecution at the hands c 
Charles and Philip. 

5. Meantime tho infant Protestantism c 
Italy had given sorno signs Extinguish 
of increasing strength, and in Italy, 
began more and more to number men of re 
putation ; hut, unsupported bypopularaffec 
tion, or the policy of princes, it was sooi 
wholly crushed by the arm of power. Th< 
reformed church of Locarno was compellc( 
in 1554 to emigrate in the midst of winter 
and took refuge at Zurich. That of Luce 
wa s finally dispersed about the same time 
I A fresh storm of persecution arose b 1 
, Modena in 1556 ; many lost their lives fa 
religion in the Venetian States before 
1560 ; others were put to death at Rome 
The Protestant countries were filled witt 
Italian exiles, many of them highly gifted 
men, who, by their own eminence, and bj 
tho distinction which has in some instance 
awaited their posterity, may he compared 
with those whom the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes long afterwards dispersed 
over Europe. The tendency towards Prj* 
testantism in Spain was of tho same kin t 


but less extensive, and ccr- 
tainly still less popular than , 

in Italy. Tho Inquisition took it up, *** 
applied its usual remedies with 
But this would lead us still further 
literary history than we have already wa 


lered. — 

6. This prodigious increase of tho 
;estant party in Europe ' 

iter the middle of the 
entury did not continue moro t" aTl 0 . 

•cars. It Tras checked and feU^’ t 
luite so rapidly or so complete y 
amo on, but so as to leflyo tho ^ 
hurch in perfect security. « 0 f 

aust not tread closely on tho gr 
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political history, nor discuss too minutely 
.any revolutions of opinion which do not 
distinctly manifest themselves in literature, 
it seems not quite foreign from the general 
purpose of these volumes, or at least n 
pardonable digression, to dwellalitfctcontho 
leading causes of this retrograde movement 
of Protestantism ; a fact as deserving of ex- 
planation as the previous excitement of 
tho Reformation itself, though, from its 
more negative nature, it has not drawn so 
much of tho attention of mankind. Those 
who behold the outbreaking of great re* 
volutions in civil society or in religion, will 
not easily believe that the rush of waters 
can be stayed in its course, that a pause of 
indifference may come on, perhaps very 
suddenly, or a reaction bring back nearly 
the same prejudices and passions as thoso 
which men had renounced. Yet this has 
occurred not very rarely in tho annals of 
mankind, and never on a larger scale than 
in the history of the Reformation. 

7. Tho church of Rome, and the prince 

especially in whom it most rtrongly in- 

G * m5 * y ‘ iluenced, Philip II., acted 
on an unremitting uncompromising policy 
of subduing, instead of making terms with 
ite enemies. In Spain and Italy tho In* 
'qmrition soon extirpated tho remains of 
heresy. The fluctuating policy of tho 
French court, destitute of any strong re* 
ligious real, and therefore prone to ex- 
pedients, though always desirous of one 
end, is well known. It was, in fact, im* 
possible to conquer a party so prompt to 
resort to arms and so skilful in their uso as 
the Huguenots, Put in Bavaria Albert Y., 
■with whom, about lf>OI, tho reaction begnn, 
m the Austrian dominions Bodolph II., in 
Poland Sigrnnund IH,, by shutting up 
^churches, and hy discountenancing in all 
respects their Protestant subjects, con- 
trived to change a party once exceedingly 
powerful into an oppressed sect. Tho de- 
crees of the council of Trent were re- 
emvedby the spiritual princes of tboempiro 
in 15GG ; and from this moment,” say* 
the excel out historian who } m throw* 
most light on this subject, “began a new 
hfo for the Catholic church in Germany ” i 
Tho profession of faith was signed by. all 
orders of men; no one could bo admitted 
to a degree in tho universities, nor keen a 
school sntfcout it. Protestants Wore in 
some places excluded from tho court ■ a 
penalty winch tended much to bring nl/out 

8. Tho reaction could not, however, have 

* Ranke, *1.46. 


been effected by tiny efforts of the princes 
against so preponderating a x>i*drUaeofthe 
majority ns the Protestant clergy, 
churches had obtained, if tho principle* 
that originally actuated them had retained 
their animating influence, or had not been 
opposed by more cflicacious resistance, 
livery method wna adopted to revive an 
attachment to tho ancient religion, in* 
supcrable by tho love of novelty or the 
force of argument. A stricter discipline 
and subordination wa* introduced among 
the clergy; they were early trained in 
seminaries apart from the sentiments and 
liabite, tho vice* and virtue* of the world. 
The moiuvriia orders resumed their rigid 
observances, Tho Capuchins, not intro- 
ducedinto Franco before 1570, spread over 
tho realm within a few years, and were 
most active in getting up procession* and 
all that wc call foolery, but which in not 
tho less stimulating to tho multitude for 
its folly. It in observed by Davila, that 
these became more frequent after the ac- 
cession of Homy III. in 1574. 

i>. Bat, far above nil the rest, tho Jesuits 
were tho instruments of re- jntowicoof 
gaining Franco and Gcri itvsxu 
many to iho church they served. And we 
arc the moro closely concerned with them 
here, that they are in this ago among the 
link* between roligiou* opinion and litera- 
ture. IV© lmvo seen in the Inst chapter 
with what spirit thoy took the lead in 
pohte letter* and clasricfil style, with what 
dexterity they made tho brightest talents 
of the rising generation, which tho church 
bad onco dreaded nnd chocked, her most 
willing and clTeclho instruments. Hie 
whole course of liberal studies, however 
deeply grounded in erudition or embellished 
by eloquence, took one direction, one per- 
petunlmm-thopropagatiDU of the Catholic 
faith. They availed (hemfiohes for this 
pu^iose of every resource which cither 
human nature or prevalent opinion pup- 
Phcd Did they find Latin vemfleatten 
Hhly pmod? their pupil* wrote sacred 
Won* Did they observe tho natural 
o of inniibind for dramatic representa- 
tions, nnd tho repute which that specie of 
literature had obtained? ttioir walla re- 
rounded with sacred tragedies. Did they 
perceive on unjust prejudice against sU- 
pendinry instruction? they gave it grain- 

the decent poverty which their vow* re- 

KiSr* "" *” i " 

JO. Itt IGSt Ferdinand established . 
college of Jesuits at Vicuna; in 1550 they 
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obtaiued one, through the favour of the dulco 

of Bavaria, at IngoMndt, 

Their progress. ^ jn 155{) #t Municb> 

They spread rapidly into other Catholic 
states of the empire, and some time later 
into Poland. In France their success was 
far more equivocal ; the Sorbonno declared 
against them as early as 1554, and they 
had always to encounter tho opposition of 
tho parliament of Paris. But they estab- 
lished themselves at Lyons in 13G9, and 
afterwards at Bordeaux, Toulouse, and 
other cities. Their three duties were 
preaching, confession, and education ; the 
most powerful levers that religion could 
employ. Indefatigable and unscrupulous, 
as well ns polite and learned, accustomed 
to consider veracity and candour, when 
they weakened an argument, in tho light 
of treason against tho cause (language 
which might seem harsh, were it not 
almost equally applicable to so many other 
partisans), they knew how to clear their 
reasonings from scholastic pedantry and 
tedious quotation for tho simplo and 
sincero understandings whom they ad- 
dressed; yet, in the proper field of con- 
troversial theology, they wanted nothing 
of sophistical expertness or of erudition. 
The weak points of Protestanism they at- 
tacked with embarrassing ingenuity; and 
tho reformed churches did not cease to 
give them abundant advantage by incon- 
sistency, extravagance, and passion. 1 
II. At the death of Ignatius Loyola in 

Their colleges. ^ l0 or< *er ho had 

founded was divided into 
thirteen provinces, besides tho Roman; 
most of which wero in tho Spanish penin- 
sula or its colonies. Ten colleges belonged 1 
to Castile, eight to Aragon, fivo to Anda- i 
lusia. Spain was for some time tho fruit- i 
ful motb&r of the disciples, as she had boon 1 
of the master. Tho Jesuits who camo to < 
Germany wero called “Spanish priests.” i 
They took possession of the univcisitics; < 
they conquered us,” says Ranke, “on i 
our own ground, in our own homes, and i 
stripped us of a part of our country.” 
Tins, the acute historian proceeds to say f 
sprung certainly from tho want of under- ( 
standing among the Protestant theologians ( 
and of sufficient enlargement of mind to I 
S***- Banins. toI. c 

post : T,raboscW > rill, no Tho T 
first or those works is entirely on one sido, and ! 
Sires no credit to the Jesuits for their services 

!h!| EI >,ii re ' Tbo second is of a very different 1 
dass philosophical and profound, and yet with * 

tend™ ea ?! ne> tbat ls > «*«» a more ex. 1 
JW.Tn- ? Se ° f knowled se than any writer of C 
Hosplman's age could possess. 


:o tolerate unessential differences. The vio- 
t, lent opposition among each other left the 
°r en to these cunning strangers, who 
c taught a doctrine not open to dispute, 
r 12. But though Spain for a time supplied 
s tho most active spirits in tho order, it* 
1 central point was always at Rome. It 
r "*ns ftcra that tho general Jmittesjnijy 
f to whom they had sworn re- atseme. 

. sided ; and from thence issued to tho rt- 
1 motest lands tho voice, which, -whatever 
i secret councils might guide it, appeared 
5 that of a single, irresponsible, irresistible 
j will. Tho Jesuits had three colleges at 
[ Romo ; one for their own novices, another 
i f°r German, and a third for English siu* 
l dent*. Posse vin has given us an account 
l of tho course of study in Jesuit seminaries* 

> taking that of Romo ns a model. It con- 

> tainod nearly 2000 scholars, of various 
descriptions. “Ko one,” ho says, “is ad- 
mitted without a foundation of grammati- 

■ cal knowledge. Tlio abilities, the disposi- 
tions, tho intentions for future life, are 
scrupulously investigated in each candi- 
date ; nor do wc open our doors to any who 
do not come up in thc*o respects to what 
so eminent a school of all virtue requires. 
They attend divine service daily; they con- , 
fc«s every* month. The professors ere 
numerous ; some teaching the exposition 
of Scripture, some scholastic theology, 
some the science of controversy with here- 
tics, some casuistry; many instruct in 
logic and philosophy, in mathematic®, or 
rhetoric, polite literature, and poetry; the 
Hebrew and Greek, as well as Latin, 
tongues arc taught. Three years arc given 
to the course of philosophy, four to that of 
theology. But if any are found not so fit 
for deep studies, yet likely to he useful in 
tho Lord’s vineyard, they merely go 
through two years of practical, that i ; . 
casuistical theology. These seminaries are 
for youths advanced beyond tho inferior 
classes or schools ; but in tho latter nl^ 
religious and grammatical learning go hand 

in hand.” 1 

13. The popes were not neglectful of such 
faithful servants. Under Patxwwse of 
Gregory Xm., whose ponti- Gregory^ 
ficato began in 1772, the Jesuit colics^ at 
Romo had twenty lecture-rooms and $G0 
chambers for students ; a German cohego 
was restored, after a temporary suspension ; 
and an English one founded by his care , 
perhaps thcro was not a Jesuit seminary 1 ^ 

+ho TPftrW wfic rmt indebted to 


the world which was not indebted to ^ 
liberality. Gregory also established a 
Greek college (not of Jesuits), for the edu~ 
i Possovin, Bibliotheca Sclccta, hb. I. c. 39. 
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cation of youtlw, who there learned to 
propagate Use Catholic faith in their coun- 
try. 1 No earlier pope had been, more alert 
and strenuous in vindicating liis claims to 
universal allegiance ; nor, as wo may judge 
from the well-known pictures of Ynsnri in 
the vestibule of the Sistino chapel, repre- 
senting the mn«*ncrc of St* Bartholomew, 
more ready to sanction any crime that 
might bo serviceable to the church. 

11. The resistance made to this aggrev 
convertioni in fchc warfare was for some 
OmwtayfcnA time considerable. Protest- 
™ c * antism, so lrvte ns 1578, 
might be deemed preponderant in nil the 
Austrian dominions except the Tyrol.* In 
the Polish diets the dissidents, os they 
were called, met their opponents with 
rigour and success The ecclesiastical 
principalities were full of Protestants; 
and even in the chapters some of them 
might be found. But the contention was 
unequal, from the different character of 
the parties: religious real and devotion, 
which fifty years before had overthrown 
the ancient rites in northern Germany, 
were now more invigorating sentiments in 
those who rescued them from further in- 
novation. In religious struggles where 
there is anything like an equality of forces, 
the question soon comes to bo which party 
will make the greater sacrifice for its own 
faith. And whilo the Catholic self-devo- 


tion had groan far stronger, there w 
much more of secular cupidity, lukotvari 
acn, and formality in the Lutheran chute 
In a very few years tho effects of tld, we 
distinctly visible. The Protestants of t 
Catholic principalities went back into t' 
bosom of Home. In tho bishopric 
■Wnrtsbmg alone 02,000 converts are sn 
to have been received in tho year 10SC 
Tho emperor Rodolph and his broth 
archdukes, by a long series of pcrsecutio 
and banishment, finally, though not wit 
m this century, almost outrooted Pi 
testantism from tbo hereditary provinc 
of Austria. It is true that these riolc 
measures were tho proximato cause of 
many conversions; hut if the reform 
had been ardent and nnited, they we 
much too strong to have been thus m 
dued. In Bohemia, accordingly, ft i 
Hungary, where there was a more «tea< 
spint, they kept their ground, Th 0 rci , 
tion was not less conspicuous in oth 

GinM vil - : 

5 Banke, JJ. 73. 
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f countries* It i« Asserted that the Huguc- 
I nots bad already lost more limn two-thirds 
of their number in 1/kO : l comparatively, 
I presume, with twenty years before ; and 
tho chnngo in their relative position is 
manifest from nil tho histories of this 
period. In the Netherlands, though tho 
seven United provinces were slowly win- 
ning their civil and religious liberties at 
the cword’a point, yet West Handers, 
i once itt great measure Protestant, became 
Catholic before the cud of the century ; 

I while the Walloon Provinces were kept 
from swerving by route bfohops of great 
eloquence and excellent lives, as well ns by 
the influence of the Jesuits planted at St. 
Omar and DoU&v. At the clo^o of this 
period of fifty year* tho mischief done to 
tho old church in its first decennhim was 
very nearly repaired ; YYto proportions of 
the two religions in Germany coincided 
with those which bnd ousted at the Pacifi- 
cation of PassAti. The Jesuits, howovtr, 
had begun to encroach a little on Die 
proper domain of the Lutheran church; 
beridcs private conversions, which, on ac- 
count of the rigour of tbo In a.*, not cer- 
tainly le«s intolerant than in their own 
communion, could not be veiy prominent, 
they hod sometwus lioprs of the Pro- 
testant prate*-*, and lmd once, in 157$, ob- 
tained the promise of John Una of Swediu 
to embrace openly tho Itomish faith, ns ho 
had already done in Fccret to Pm«*cvin t an 
emissary dispatched by the Pope on this 
important errand. But tho symptoms of 
nn opposition, very formidable in a coun- 
try which Fms never allowed its kings to 
f trifle with it, made this wavering monarch 
relraco his steps. His successor, Sigis- 
; round, went fsither, and foil n victim to 
his real, by being expelled from the king- 
dom. 

15. Plus great reaction of the papal re- 
ligion after the shock it had Cv»»» of tw* 
mis famed in the first part of melton* 

the sixteenth century, ought for ever to 
restrain that temerity of prediction so fi*. 
queut in our cats. As women sometimes 
heIic\o tho fashion of last year in dress to 
he wholly ridiculous, and incapable of be- 
ing ever again adopted by any one solicit- 
ous about her beauty, bo those who affect 
to pronounco on future events me equally 
confident against the possibility of n redir- 
ection of opinions which the majority have 
for tho timo ceased to maintain. In t} J0 
year 15G0, every Protestant in Europe 
doubtless anticipated the overthrow of 


1 VL p. 117* 
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popery; the Catholics could have found 
little else to 'warrant hope than their trust 
in Heaven. The late rush of many nations 
towards democratical opinions has not been 
so rapid and so general as the change of re- 
ligion about that period. It is important 
and interesting to inquire what stemmed 
this current. We readily acknowledge the 
prudence, firmness, and unity of purpose, 
that for the most part distinguished the 
court of Home, the obedience of its hier- 
archy, the severity of intolerant laws, and 
the searching rigour of the Inquisition, the 
resolute adherence of great princes to the 
Catholic faith, the influence of the Jesuits 
over education; but these either existed 
before, or would at least not have been 
sufficient to withstand an overwhelming 
force of opinion. It must be acknowledged 
that there was a principle of vitality in 
that religion, independent of its external 
strength. By the side of its secular pomp, 
its relaxation of morality, there had always 
been an intense flame of zeal and devotion. 
Superstition it might be in the many, fa- 
naticism in a few ; but both of these imply 
the qualities which, while they subsist, 
render a religion indestructible. That re- 
rival of an ardent zeal, though which the 
Franciscans had, in the thirteenth century, 
with some good and much more evil effect, 
spread a popular enthusiasm over Europe, 
was once more displayed in counteraction 
of those new doctrines, that themselves 
had drawn their life from a similar develop- 
ment of moral emotion. 

16. Even in the court of Leo X, soon 
A rigid party in after the bursting forth of 
church, the Reformation in Saxony, 
a small body -was formed by men of rigid 
piety, and strenuous for a different species of 
reform. Sadolet, Caraffa (afterwards Raul 
rv\), Cajetan, and Contarem , both the 
latter eminent in the annals of the church 
were at the head of this party. i 'Without 
dwelling on what belongs strictly to eccle- 
aashcal history, it is sufficient to say that 
they acquired much weight; and while ad- 
hering generally to the doctrine of the 
church (though Contareni, held the 
Lutheran tenets on justification), aimed 
steaddy at a restoration of moral discipline 
and the abolition of eveiy notorious abuse! 
Several of the regular orders were rc- 
fomed, while others were instituted, more 
active m sacerdotal duties than the rest 
Lbe Jesuits must he considered as the most 
perfect type of the rigid party. Whatever 

™X b + 6 ,°^ ctcd ' P^nps not quite so 
early, to their system of casuistry, wliat- 
i Ranke, 1133. 


ever want of scrupulousness may have been 
shown in their conduct, they were men 
who never swerved from the path of labour, 
and, it might bo, suffering in the cause 
which they deemed that of God. All self- 
sacrifice in such circumstances, especially 
of the highly gifted and accomplished, 
though the bigot steels his heart and 
closes his eyes against it, excites the ad- 
miration of the unsophisticated part of 
mankind. 

17. The council of Trent, especially in its 
later sessions, displayed the its efforts at 
antagonist parties in the TmA* 
Roman church, one struggling for lucra* 
tive abuses, one anxious to overthrow them. 
They may be called the Italian and Spanish 
parties; the first headed by the Pope’s 
legates, dreading above all things both the 
reforming spirit of Constance and Basle, 
and the independence either of princes or 
of national churches ; the other actuated 
by much of the spirit of those councils, 
and tending to confirm that independence. 
The French and German prelates usually 
sided with the Spanish ; and they were 
together strong enough to establish as a 
rule, that in every session, a decree for re- 
formation should accompany the declara- 
tion of doctrine. The Council, interrupted 
in 1517 by the measure that Paul HL found 
it necessary for liis own defence against 
these reformers to adopt, the translation 
of its sittings to Bologna, with which the 
Imperial prelates refused to comply, was 
opened again by Julius IH. in 1552 ; and 
having been once more suspended in the 
same year, resumed its labour for the last 
time under Pius IT. in 15G2. It ter- 
minated in 1564, when the court of Rome, 
which, with the Italian prelates, had 
struggled hard to obstruct tho redress of 
every grievance, compelled the more up- 
right members of the council to let it dose, 
after haring effected such a reformation of 
discipline as they could obtain. That 
court was certainly successful in the con- 
test, so far as it might be called one, of 
prerogative against liberty; and partially 
successful in the preservation of its lesser 
interests and means of influence. Yet it 
seems impossible to deny that the effects 
of the council of Trent were on the whole 
highly favourable to the church, for whose 
benefit it was summoned. The Reforma- 
tion would never have roused the whole 
north of Europe, had the people seen 
nothing in it but the technical problems of 
theology. It was against ambition and 
cupidity, sluggish ignorance and haughty 
pomp, that they took up arms. Hence the 
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■abolition of many long established abuses 
~hy the honest zeal of the Spanish and 
'Cisalpine fathers in that council took away 
much of the ground on which the prevalent 
disaffection rested. 

18. *We should be inclined to infer from 

Ko compromise the language of some con- 

in dotVitot. temporaries, that the. council 
might have proceeded farther with moro 
■advantage than danger to their church, by 
complying with the earnest and repeated 
solicitations of the Emperor, the Buko of 
Bavaria, and even the court of France, that 
the sacramental cup should bo restored to 
the laity, and that the clergy should not 
ho restrained from marriage. Upon this, 
however, it is nothero for us to dilate. The 
policy of both concessions, but especially 
of the latter, was always questionable, and 
has not been demonstrated by the event. 
In its determinations of doctrine, the 
council was generally cautious to avoid ex- 
tremes, and left, in many momentous ques- 
tions of the controversy, such as the in- 
vocation of saints, no small latitude for 
private opinion. It has been thought by 
some that they lost sight of this prudence 
in defining transubstantiatioU so rigidly os 
they did in 1551, and thus opposed an ob- 
stacle to tho conversion of those who 
would Lave acquiesced in a more equivocal 
form of words. But, in truth, no alter- 
native was left upon this point. Transub* 
'stantiation had been asserted by a prior 
•council, the Fourth Lateral in 1215, so 
positively, that to recede would liavo sur- 
rendered tho main principle of thoCatholio 
church. And it is also to he remembered, 
when wo judge of what might have been 
•done, as wo fancy, with more prudence, 
that, if there was a good deal of policy in 
the decisions of tho council of Trent, 
there was no want also of conscientious 
mcenty; t®a that whatever wo may 

mfc of this doctrine, it was one which 
seemed of fundamental importance to tho 
senous and obedient sons of tho churchy 

* A ? tla ”8e notion has been started of lata 
•?“? . to EngIaBd > the council of Iront 
innovatl °M to tho previously 
m w ° CWnes of tU Western Church • 
Ho „T. S 50 parad0lJ “l to respect to Z’. 

55 

thcfaciuy 


•damn. 1Ma down tosfore, tho Tri- 

•dentine decrees were mostly conformable with 


19. There is some difficulty in proving for 
the council of Trent that consultation of 
universality to which its ad- Cawander. 

herents attach an infallible authority. 
And this was not held to bo a matter of 
course by tho great European powers. 
Even in Franco the Tridentine decrees, in 
matters of faith, have not been formally 
received, though tho Gallican church 1ms 
never called any of them in question; those 
relating 'to matters of discipline are dis- 
tinctly held not obligatory. Tho Emperor 
Ferdinand seems to havo hesitated about 
acknowledging tho decisions of a council, 
which had at least failed in tho object for 
which it was professedly summoned — tho 
conciliation of all parties to tho church. 
For wo find that even after its close, ho 
referred tho chief points in controversy 
to George Cas'fcnder, a German theologian 
of very moderate sentiments and temper. 
Cassander wrote, at the emperor's request, 

the sense of the majority of those doctors who 
had obtained the highest reputation ; and that 
upon w hat are more usually reckoned the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the Church of Borne, 
namely, transubstantiation, purgatory, and in- 
vocation of the saints and tho Virgin, they 
assert nothing but what had been so ingrafted 
into the faith of this part of Europe, as to havo 
been rejected by no one without suspicion or 
imputation of heresy. Terhaps Erasmus 
would not have acquiesced with good-will in 
(ill tho decrees of tho council ; but was Erasmus 
deemed orthodox? It is not impossible that 
tho great hurry with which some controversies 
of considerable importance were dispatched in 
the last sessions, may havo had as much to do 
with the short and vague phrases employed in 
respect to them, as tho prudence I have attri- 
buted to the fathers ; hut the facts will remain 
the sameon either supposition. 

No general council ever contained so many 
persons of eminent learning and ability as that 
of Trent ; nor is there ground for believing that 
any other ever investigated the questions before 
it with so much patience, acuteness, temper, 
and desire of truth, Tho early councils, un- 
less they are greatly belied, would not bear 
comparison in these characteristics. Impar- 
tiality and freedom from prejudice no Protes- 
tant will attribute to tho fathers of Trent ; but 
where will he produce theso qualities in an 
ecclesiastical synod? But it maybe said that 
they had only ono leading prejudice, that of 
determining theological faith according to the 
tradition of the Catholic church, as handed 
down to their own age. This one point of 
authority conceded, I am not aware that thoy 
can be proved to havo decided wrong, or at 
least against all reasonable evidence. Xet those 
who have imbibed a different opinion ask them- 
selves whether they have read Sarpi through 
with any attention, especially ns to those 
sessions of tho Tridentino council which pre- 
ceded Its suspension In 1547, 
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his famous Consultation, wherein ho passes 
in review every article in the Confession of 
Augsburg, so as to give, if possible, an in- 
terpretation consonant to that of tho 
Catholic church. Certain it is that, be- 
tween Melanchthon’s desire of concord in 
drawing up tho Confession, and that of 
Cassander in judging of it, no great num- 
ber of points seem to bo loft for dispute. 
In another treatise of Cassander, De Officio 
Pii Vhi in lioc Dissidio Ecligionis (15G1), 
ho holds tho same courso that Erasmus had 
dono before, blaming those who, on account 
of tho stains in tho church, would wholly 
subvert it, as well as those who erect tho 
popo into a sort of deity, by setting up his 
authority as an infallible rule of faith. 
The rule of controversy laid down by Cns- 
sander is, Scripture explained by the tra- 
dition of the ancient church, which is best 
to be learned from the writings of those 
who lived from tho ago of Constantine to 
that of Gregory I., because, during that 
period, tho principal articles of faith wero 
most discussed. Dupin observes that the 
zeal of Cassander for tlio reunion and 
peace of the church made him yield too 
much to the Protestants, and advance some 
propositions that were too bold. But they 
were by no means satisfied with his con- 
cessions. This treatise was virulently at- 
tacked by Calvin, to whom Cassander re- 
plied. Kb ono should hesitate to prefer 
the spirit of Cassander to that of Calvin ; 
but it must bo owned that tho practical 
consequence of his advice would have been 
to check tho profession of the reformed re- 
ligion, leaving amendment to those who 
had little disposition to amend anythin". 
Kor is it by any means unlikely that this 
conciliatory scheme, by oxtonuating dis- 
agreements, had a considerable influence in 
that cessation of the advance of Protestan- 
tism, or rather that reaotion to which we 
have lately adverted, and of which more 
proofs were long afterwards given. 

20. We ought to reckon also among the 
Bigotry of principal causes of this 
those perpetual tlis- 
putes, those irreconcilable 
animosities, that bigotry, above all, and 
persecuting spirit, which were exhibited in 
the Lutheran and Calvinistic churches. 
Each began with a common principle — the 
necessity of an orthodox faith. But this 
orthodoxy meant evidently nothing more 
than their own belief, as opposed to that 
of their adversaries; a belief acknowledged 
to be fallible, yet maintained as certain, 
rejecting authority in one breath, and ap- 
pealing to it in the next, and claiming to 


rest on sure proofs of reason and Scrip- 
ture, which their opponents wero ready 
with just as much confidence to invalidate. 

21. The principle of several controversies 
which agitated tho two great Tenets of 

divisions of tho Protestant MeianctiUion. 
name was still that of tho real presence. 
Tho Calvinists, as far as thoir meaning 
could bo divined through a dense mist of 
nonsense which they purposely collected,! 
were little, if at all, less removed from the 
Bomish and Lutheran parties than the 
disciples of Euinglo himself, who spoko 
out more perspicuously. Nor did the or- 
thodox Lutherans fail to perceive this 
essential discrepancy. Melanchthon, in- 
contestably the most eminent man of their 
church after the death of Luther, had ob- 
tained a great influence over tho younger 
students of theology. But his opinions, 
half concealed as they were, and perhaps 
unsettled, had long been tending to a very 
different line from those of Luther. Tho 
deference exacted by tbc latter, and never 
withheld, kept them from any open dis- 
sension. ‘ But Rome, whose admiration for 
the founder of their church was not 
checked by any scruploa at his doctrine, 
soon began to inveigh against the sacrifice 
of his favourite tenets which JMelanchthon 
seemed ready to make through timidity, 
ns they believed, or false judgment. To* 
the Jlomanists ho was willing to concede 
the primacy of tho Pope and the jurisdic- 
tion of bishops ; to the Helvetians he was 
suspected of leaning on tho great con- 
troversy of the real presence; while, on 
the still more important questions of faith 
and works, ho not only rojccted the Anti- 
nomian exaggerations of the high Luther- 
ans, but introduced a doctrine, said to be 
nearly similar to that called Semi-Pela- 
gian; according to which the grace com- 
municated to adult persons so as to draw 
them to God required a correspondent 
I action of their own free-will in order to- 
become effectual. Those who held this 
tenot wero called Synergists.* 1 It appears 
to be tho same, or nearly so, as that, 
adopted by the Arminians in tho next cen- 
tury, but was not perhaps maintained by 
any of the schoolmen ; nor does it seem 
consonant to tho decisions of tho council 
of Trent, nor probably to the intention of 
those who compiled tho Articles of the 
English Church. It is easy, however, to 

1 See some of this in possuet, Variations des 
Eglises Protestantes, 1. ix. I do not much trust 
to Bossuet ; but it would bo too easy to una* 
similar evidence from our own writers. 

2 Mosheim. Bayle, art. Synergist cs t 
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be mistaken as to these theological subtle- 
ties, 'which those 'who mite of them with 
most confidence do not really discriminate 
by auy consistent or intelligible language. 

22. There seems good reason to suspect 

A party hostile that the bitterness mani- 
tohim. fested by the rigid Luther- 
ans against the new school was aggravated 
by some political events of this period ; 
the university of "Wittenberg, in which 
Melanchthon long resided, being subject 
to the elector jMauricc, whose desertion of 
the Protestant confederacy and unjust ac- 
quisition of the electorate at the expense 
of the best friends of the Reformation, 
though partly expiated by his subsequent 
conduct* could never bo forgiven by tho 
adherents and subjects of the Ernestine 
line. Those first protectors of the re- 
formed faith, now become tho victims of 
his ambition, were reduced to tho duchies 
of TTeimar and Gotha, witliin tho former 
of which tho university of Jena, founded 
in 1550, was soon filled with the sternest 
zealots of Luther’s school. FZncius Ulyri- 
cus, most advantageously known as tho 
chief compiler of the Centuries Magdebur- 
genscs, was at the head of this university, 
and distinguished by his animosity against 
Melanchthon, whose gentle spirit was re- 
leased by death from the contentions ho 
abhorred In 15G0. Bossuet exaggerates the 
indecision of Melanchthon on many disput- 
ahlo questions, which, as far as it existed, is 
rather perhaps a matter of praise ; but his 
want of firmness makes it not always easy 
to determine his real sentiments, especially 
in his letters, and somewhat impaired the 
dignity and sincerity of his mind. 

23* After the death of Melanchthon, a 
rom©t controversy, began by one 

Concert, me. Bentius, relating to the 
ubiquity, as it was called, of Christ's 
body, proceeded with much heat. It is 
sufficient to mention that it led to what is 
denominated the Formula Concordia*, a 
declaration of faith on several matters of 
controversy , drawn up at Torgau in 15?G 
and subscribed by tho Saxon and most 
other Lutheran, churches of Germany, 
though not by those of Brnnsirick, or of 
the northern kingdoms. It -was justly 
considered as a completo victory of the 
rigid over the moderate party. The sMet 
enforcement of subscription to this creed 
gave rise to a good deal of persecution 
against those -who were called Orvpto- 
Calvmists, or suspected of a secret bias to- 
svards the proscribed doctrine. Peucer 
son-in-law of Melanchthon ana eaitor of 
works, v,-as kept for eleven years in 


prison. And a very narrow spirit of or- 
thodoxy prevailed for a century and a half 
afterwards' in Lutheran theology. But in 
consequence of tins spirit, that theology 
has been almost entirely neglected and con* 
temnedmtho rest of Europe, and scarce any 
of its books are remembered by name. 1 

24. Though it maybe reckoned doubtful 
whether the council of Trent controversy 
did not repel some wavering by 

Protestants by its unquali- 
fied re-cnacimcnt of tbo doctrino of tran- 
substontiation, it prevented, at least, those 
controversies on tho real presence which 
agitated tho Protestant communions. But 
in another more extensive and important 
province of theology, the decisions of the 
council, though cautiously drawn up f wore 
far from precluding such differences of 
opinion as ultimately gave rise to a schism 
in tho church of Romo, and have had no 
small share in tho decline of its power. It 
is said that Borne of tho Dominican order, 
who could not hut find in their most re- 
vered authority, Thomas Aquinas, a strong 
assertion of Augustin’s scheme of divinity, 
were lmrdly content with some of the 
decrees nt Trent, as leaving a door open 
to Semi-Pelagianism. 2 The controversy, 
however, was first raised by Baius, pro- 
fessor of divinity at Louvain, now chiefly 
remarkable ns the precursor of Janscnius. 
Many propositions attributed to Baius 
were censured by the Sorbonno in 15G0, 
and by a hull of Tius V. in 15G7. Ho sub- 
mitted to the latter ; but his tenets, which 
are hardly distinguishable from those of 
Calvin, struck root, especially in tho Low 
Countries, -and seem to have, passed from 
the disciples of Baius to tho famous bishop 
of Ypres in tbo next century. Tho bull 
of Pius apparently goes much farther from 
tho Oalvinistio hypothesis than tho council 
of Trent had done. Tho Jansenist party, 
in later times, maintained that it was not 
binding upon tho church. 3 

1 /?° SpJnfan * Concordia Blscots, is my chief 
authority. He was a Swiss Calvinist, and of 
course very hostile to tho Lutheran party. But 
JHQsbcim does not vindicate very Btrongly hi* 
own church. See also several artiries in Bayle * 
and Elchhorn, vi. part S. 234. 

Du Chesne, Histoire du Baianismo, vol i. 
P> 8. This opinion is ascribed to Peter Soto* 
confessor to Charles V„ who took a part in the 
re-conversion o! England under Maiy. Ho is 
not to be confounded vrith the more celebrated 
Dominic Soto Both these divines -were dls- 
tlnguMied ornaments of the Connell of Trent. 
Jf?™? 1 tcnct3 asserted in the Articles 
?' ,‘ h ® ft England are condemned in 

this bull, especially the 13th. Du Chesne, p. 
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25. These disputes, after a few years, 
Treatiae of ^vero revived and inflamed 
Molina on by the treatise of Molina, a 
Freewill. Spanish Jesuit, in 1588, on 
■free-will. In this ho was charged with 
swerving as much from the right line on 
one side as Baius had been supposed to do 
on tho other. His tenets, indeed, as usu- 
ally represented, do not appear to differ 
from those maintained afterwards by the 
, Arminians in Holland and England. But 
it has not been deemed orthodox in the 
Church of Borne to doviato ostensibly from 
tho doctrine of Augustin in this con- 
troversy; and Thomas Aquinas, though 
not quite of equal authority in tho church 
at large, was held almost infallible by tho 
Dominicans, a powerful order, well stored 
with learning and logic, and already jeal- 
ous of tho rising influence of the Jesuits. 
Some of the latter did not adhere to tho 
Somi-Pelagian theories of Molina ; but the 
spirit of tho order was roused, and they all 
exerted themselves successfully to screen 
his book from tho condemnation which 
Clement VIII. was much inclined to pro- 
nounce upon it. They had before this 
time been accused of Pclagianism by tho 
Thomists, and especially by the partisans of | 
Baius, who procured from the universities of 1 
.Louvain and Douay a censure of tho tenets j 
that some Jesuits had promulgated.! j 
20. Tho Protestant theologians did not 
Protestant fail to entangle themselves 

tenets. in ^ntricato wilderness. 

Melanchthon drew a lai^o portion of the 


78, et post. See Blogr. Univ. art. Baius am 
Bayle. Du Cliesne is reckoned an unfair bis 
tori an by those who favour Baius. 

i Du Chesne, Biogr. XJntv., art. Molina. Thi 
controversy had begun before the publicatioi 
of Molina's treatise ; and tlio faculty of Louvaii 
censured thirty-one propositions of tho Jesuit 
in 1537, Paris, however, refused to conQrn 
the censure. Bellannln, in 1688, drew up ai 
abstract of the dispute by command of Slvtuj 
V. In this he does not decide in favour ol 
either side, but the Pope declared the Jesuil 
propositions to be Fawn doctrim© articuli p 
258. The appearance of Molina's book, which 
was thought to go much farther towards Tela 
gianfsm, renewed the flame. Clement Till, 
was very desirous to condemn Molina ; bui 
Henry IV., who now favoured the Jesuits, in* 
ierfered for their honour. Cardinal Perron 
took the same side, and told the Pope that a 
Protestant might subscribe the Dominican doc- 
time. Bankc. fl. 205, et post Paul V. was also 
rather inclined against the Jesuits ; hut it would 

t0 *«ch flood friends, 

•and in 1C07 ho Issued a declaration postponing 
the decision sine die . The Jesuits deemed 
themselves victorious, as In fact they were. Id. 
p. 353. 


Lutherans into what was afterwards catted 
Arminianism ; but the reformed churches, 
including tho Helvetian, which, after tho 
middle of the century, gave up many at 
least of those points of difference which 
had distinguished them from that of 
Geneva, held the doctrine of Augustin on 
absolute predestination, on total depravity, 
and arbitrary irresistible grace. 

27. A third source of intestine disunion 
lay deep in recesses beyond Trinitarian con- 
tho soundings of human troveny. 
reason. Tho doctrine of tho Trinity, whioh 
theologians agree to call inscrutable, but 
which they do not fail to define and 
analyse with the most confident dog- 
matism, had already, a** we have seen in 
a former passage, been investigated by 
some bold spirits with little regard to the 
established faith. They had soon however 
a terrible proof of tho danger that still 
was to wait on such momentous aberra- 
tions from the proscribed lino. Scrvctus 
haring, in 1553, published at Vienna in 
DanphinG, n new treatise, called Chris* 
tianismi Bestitutio, and escaping from 
thence, as ho vainly hoped, to the pro- 
testant city of Genera, became a victim to 
tho bigotry of the magistrates, instigated 
by Cnlrin, who had acquired an immense 
ascendancy over that republic.! Ho did 

l This book is among the scarcest in the 
world, ipsa mi tat o rarior, os it is called by 
Scbclhom. H cst reconmi, says Bo Bure, pour 
le plus rare do tons les Hvrcs. It was long sup- 
posed that no copy existed except that belong- 
ing to Dr. Mead, afterwards to the Duke do la 
Vftliero, and now In the royal library at Paris. 
But a second is said to be in the Imperial 
library at Vienna; and Brunet observes, on 
connolt it peine trols cxemplalres, which seems 
to hint that there mny be a third. Allwocrden, 

In his Life of Servetus, published in 1727, did 
I not know where any printed copy could be 
found, several libraries having been named by 
mistake. But there were at that time several 
manuscript copies, one of which ho used him* 
self. It had belonged to Samuel Crellius, and 
afterwards to La Croze, from whom he had 
borrow cd it, and was transcribed from a printed 
copy, belonging to an Unitarian minister in 
Transylvania, who had obtained It in England 
between 16C0 and 1070. 

This celebrated book is a collection of several 
treatises, with the general title, Christlanlsml 
Bestitutio. But that of the first and most 
remarkable part lias been differently given. 
According to a letter from the Abbi £he* 
librarian to the Buka do la Valiere, to Du tens, 
which tho latter has published in the secon 
edition of bis Origins des Becouvertes attri- 
butes aux Modem es, vol. it p. S6D, oA f° r 5f r 
writers on the subject have been incorrect 3-he 
difference, however, is but in one wont In 6an * 
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not lcavo, as far as wo know, any peculiar 
disciples. Many, however, among the Ger- 
man Anabaptists held tenets not unlike 
those of the ancient Arions, Several per- 

tUusNlcero^AHwoerden.and, I suppose, others, 
the title runs : Do Trinitate Divina, quod in ca 
non alt tndtrisihiiitiro trium rerum Hlusio, sed 
vera substantial Dei mamfestatio in verbo, ot 
commurdcatio in spiritu, libri vtt* The Abbh 
lUvo gives the word itirisibiltutn, and this I find 
also in the additions ot Slmlcr to the Bibliotheca 
Universalis of Gesncr, to which M* IMve did 
not advert. In Alhvoerden, however, a distinct ] 
heading is given to tho 6th and 7th dialogues, i 
wherein tho same title is repeated, with the 
word tnviiibiHtim instead ot twhrwibUwm. It 
is remarked In a note, by Itlvo or Dutens, that 
it was a gross error to put tndivfat&Uwm, as It 
makes Servetus say the contrary of what his 
system requires. I am not entirely of this 
opinion; and if I understand the system of 
Servetus at all, the word intlivisibiltwn is very 
intelligible. De Bure, who seems to write from 
personal Inspection of tho same copy, which he 
supposed to bo unique, givos tbe title with 
indiviubdUivn. The Christlanlsml Restitutio 
was reprinted at Nuremburg, about 1790, in the 
same forn as the original edition, but I am not 
aware which word Is used in tho title-page ; nor 
would the evidence of n modem reprint, pos- 
sibly not taken immediately from a printed 
copy, bo conclusive. * 

Tho life of Servetus by Allwooiden, Helm- 
stadt, 1727, is partly founded on materials 
collected by Moshcim, who put them into the 
author's hands. B^rbfer is much mistaken in 
placing it among pseudonymous works, as if 
Alhvoerden had been a fictitious denomination 
o! Moshelra. Dictlonnalre dcs Anonym es (1821) 
Ilk 6S5. The book contains, even in the title- 
page, all possible vouchors for its authenticity. 
Moslieim himself says in a letter to Allw oerden, 
non dubitavi negotium hoc Ubl committero, 
atquo Historiam Scxveti concinnandam ct apte 
.canslruendcm tradere. But it appears that 
Allwoerdcn added much from other sources, so 
that it cannot reasonably be called the work of 
any one else. The Biographic Universello as- 
cribes toMosheim a Latin history of Servetus, 
Hclmstadt, 17S7 ; but, as I believe, by con- 
fusion with the fonner. They also mention a 
German work by Moslieim on the same subject 
in 1748. See Biogr, Unlv., arts. Moslieim and 
Servetus. 

The analysis of the Christianismi Restitutio 
given by Allwoerdcn is very meagre, but be 
promises a fuller account which never ap- 
peated. It is a far more extensive scheme of 
theology than was promulgated in his fltst 
treatises ; the most interesting of Servctus’s 
opinions bving, of course, those which brought ! 
him fo tho stake. Servetus distinctly hdd the 
divinity of Christ. Dialogue secundus modum 
generations Chrisii doeet, quod ipso non rft 
civntusncc finitaj potentim, sedvere adorandus 
verusque Dcus. Allwoerdcn. p 21*. He prol 
tvahly ascribed this divinity to the presence of 
the Logo% as a manifestation of God by that 


eons, chiefly foreigners, were bnrned for 
such heresies in England, under Edward 
YI., Elizabeth, and Janies. These Ana- 
baptists were not very learned or con- 
spicuous advocates of their opinions $ but 
some of tho Italian confessors of Pro- 
testantism were of more importance. Sev- 
eral of these were reputed to bo Arians. 
None however bfccamo so celebrated as 

name, but denied its distinct personality in the 
aonse of an intelligent being different from the 
father. Many others may have said something 
of tho same kind, but in more cautious lan- 
guage, and respecting more the conventional 
phraseology of theologians Wo crucem, hie 
diadema. Servetus in fact was burned, not so 
much for his heresies, as for some personal 
offence he had several yearn before given to* 
Calvin. The latter wrote to Bolsec in 1640, 
Servetus cupit hue venire, sed & me acccrsitus. 
Ego autem nunquam committam, ut fldem 
meam 'eatenus obstnetam liabeat. Jam enim 
constitutum habeo, si venlat, nunquam pati ut 
salvus exeat. Allwoerdcn, p. 48. A similar 
letter to Farcl differs in some phrases, and 
especially by the word vines for salvus. Tho 
latter was published by IVitcnbognrt, in an 
ecclesiastical history written in Dutch. Ser- 
vetus had, in some printed letters, charged 
Calvin with many errors, which seems to have 
exasperated the great reformers temper, so* 
ns to mako him resolve on what he afterwards 
executed. 

Tho death of Servetus has perhaps as many 
circumstances of aggravation as any execution 
for heresy that ever took place. One of these, 
and among the most striking is, that ho was not 
tho subject of Geneva, nor domiciled in the city, 
nor had the Clmsil&nismi Restitutio been pub- 
lished there, but at Vienne. According to our 
laws, and those, I believe, of most civilised 
nations, he was not amenable to the tribunals- 
of the republic. 

The tenets of Servetus are not easily ascer- 
tained in all respects, nor very interesting to 
the reader. Some of them wero considered 
infidel and even pantheistical ; but thoro can 
bo little ground for such imputations, when w f e 
consider the tenor of his writings, and the fate 
which ho might have escaped by a retractation. 
It should be said in justice to Calvin, that he 
declares himself to have endeavoured to obtain 
a commutation of tho sentence for n milder 
kind of death. Genus mortis conatl sumus 
mutaro, sed frost ra. Allwoerdcn, p. 100, But 
he has ne\ er recovered, in the eyes of posterity, 
the blow this gavo to his moral reputation, 
which the Anniuians.as well as Pocinians, were 
alwaj-s anxious to depreciate De Serreto, says 
Grotius, idco certi allquid pronuntlare ausus 
non sum, quia causam cjus non bene didicl ; 
neque Cal vino cjus liosti capitah credere audeo* 
cum seiam qu-im inique et virulentc idem ille 
Calvimw IracUwcr.t viros mulio so melioTcs, 
Cassandrum, Balduinum, Castclllonem. Grot. 
Op. Theolog. iv. CJ9. Of Servetus and his 
opinions he says in another place very fairly, 
r$t in illo negotio diflirillimo facilis error, p. C5S. 
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Lrelius Socinus, a young man of con- 
fiderablo ability, who is reckoned tlio 
proper founder of that sect which takes its 
name from bis family. Prudently shun- 
ning the fate of Servetus, he neither pub- 
lished anything, nor permitted lxis tenets 
to be openly known. He was however in 
Poland not long after the commencement 
of this period ; and there seems reason to 
believe that lie left writings, which, com- 
ing into the hands of some persons in that 
country who had already adopted the Arian 
hypothesis, induced them to diverge still 
farther from the orthodox line. The Anti- 
Trinitarians became numerous among the 
Polish Protestants; and in 15G5, having 
separated from the rest, they began to 
appear as a distinct society. Faustus, 
nephew of Lselius Socinus, joined them 
about 157S; and acquiring a great as- 
cendancy by his talents, gave a name to 
the sect, though their creed was already 
conformable to his own. An university, 
or rather academy, for it never obtained 
a legal foundation, established at Eacow, 
n small town belonging to a Polish noble- 
man of their persuasion, about 1570, sent 
forth men of considerable eminence and 
great zeal in tho propagation of their 
tenets. These, indeed, chiefly belong to 
tho ensiung century ; but, before the ter- 
mination of the present, they had begun to 
circulate books in Holland.! 

2S. As this is a literary, rather than an 
ecclesiastical history, we shall neither ad- 
vert to flic less learned sectaries, nor speak 
of controversies which had chiefly a local 
importance, such as those of the English 
Puritans with the established church. 
Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity will claim 
attention in a subsequent chapter. 

20. Thus, in the second period of the Re- 
Religions formation, those ominous 

intolerance, symptoms wliich had ap- 
peared in its earlier stage, disunion, viru- 
lence, bigotry, intolerance, far from yield- 
ing to any benignant influence, grew more 
inveterate and incurable. Yet some there 
were, even in this century, who laid the 
foundations of a more charitable and ra- 
tional indulgence to diversities of judg- 
ment, wliich the principle of the Reforma- 
tion itself had in some measure sanctioned. 
It maybe said that this tolerant spirit rose 
-out of the ashes of Servetus. Tho right of 
civil magistrates to punish heresy with 
death had been already impugned by some 
Protestant theologians, as well as by Eras- 

i Lubienecius, Hist. Reformat. Polonies 
Bees, History of JRacovian Catechism. Bayle 
*rfc. Socinus. Mosbeim. Unpin. Eichhom. 5 


mus. Luther had declared against it; and 
though Zuingle, who had maintained the 
same principle as Luther, has been charged 
with having afterwards approved the 
drowning of some Anabaptists in the lake 
of Zurich, it does not appear that his lan- 
guage requires such an interrelation. The 
early Anabaptists, indeed, having been 
seditious and unmanageable to the greatest 
degree, it is not easy to Bhow that they 
were put to death simply on account of 
their religion. But the execution of Scr- 
votus, with circumstances of so much 
cruelty, and with no possible pretext hut 
the error of liis opinions, brought homo to 
the minds of serious men the impoitance 
of considering, whether a mere persuasion 
of the truth of our own doctrines can 
justify the infliction of capital punishment 
on those who dissent from them ; and how 
far we can consistently reprobate the per- 
secutions of the church of Rome r while 
acting so closely after her example. But 
it was dangerous to withstand openly the 
rancour of tho ecclesiastics domineering in 
the Protestant churches, or the usual 
bigotry of the multitude. Melanclitlion 
himself, tolerant by nature, and knowing 
enough of the spirit of persecution which 
disturbed his peace, was yet unfortunately 
led by timidity to express, in a letter to 
| Beza, his approbation of the death of 
Servetus, though, ho admits that somo saw 
it in a different light. Calvin, early in 
1554, published a dissertation to vindicate 
the magistrates of Geneva in their dealings 
with tliis hoi otic. But Sebastian Castalio, 
under the name of Martin * 

Bcllius, ventured to reply 
in a little tract, entitled “ Be Hereticis 
quomodo cum iis agendum sit variorum 
sententue.” This is a collation of different 
passages from the fathers and modem 
‘authors in favour of toleration, to which 
he prefixed a letter of his own to the Duke 
of Wirtemburg, more valuablo than tho 
rest of the work, and, though ■written in 
the cautious style required by the times, 
containing the pith of those arguments 
wliich have ultimately triumphed in almost 
every part of Europe. Tho impossibility 
of forcing belief, the obscurity and insigni- 
ficance of many disputed questions, tho 
sympathy wliich the fortitude of heretic 
produced, and other leading topics aro well 
touched in this very short tract, for the 
preface does not exceed twenty-eight pages 
in 16ma.i 

1 This little book has been attributed by some 
to Lselius Socinus ; I think Castalio mom pm 
able. Castalio entertained vciy different sen 
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SO. Beza answered Castalio, whom he 

Answered perfectly know under the 
tyBei*. mask of Beilins, in ft much 
longer treatise, “Do Ifcereticis a Civili 
Magistrate. Puniendis.” It is unnecessary 
to say, that his tone is that of & man who 
is sure of having the civil power on his 
side. As to capital punishments for h eresy, 
Jie acknowledges that he has to contend, 
not only with such sceptics as Oastalio, but 
■with some pious and learned men.* He 
justifies their infliction, however, by the 
magnitude of the crime, and by the Mosaic 
law, as well as by precedents in Jewish and 
Christian history. Calvin, ho positively 
asserts, used his influence that the death 
of Servetus might not ho by fire, for the 
truth of which ho appeals to the Senate ; 
but though most lenient in general, thoy 
had deemed no less expiation sufficient for 
such impiety. 2 

81. A* treatise written in a similar spirit 

Acondo *° Castalio, by 

' Aconcio, ono of the numer- 
ous exiles from Italy, “DeSfcratagematibus 
Satanaj, Basle, 1563,” deserves some notice 
in tho history of opinions, because it is, 
perhaps, the first v, herein tho limitation of 
fundamental articles of Christianity to a 
small number is laid down at considerable 
length. He instances, among doctrines 
which ho docs not reckon fundamental, 
those of tho real presence and of the 
Trinity j and, in general, such as are not 
either expressed in Scripture, or dednciblc 
from it by unequivocal r easoning.3 Aconcio 
inveighs against capital punishments for 
heresy; but his argument, like that of Cas- 
talio, is good against every minor penalty, 
“If the clergy,” ho says, “onco get the 
upper hand, and carry this point, that, as 
soon as ono opens liis mouth, tho execu- 
tioner shall be called in to cut all knots 
with his knife, what will become of the 


meats from those of Beza on some Iheoloe 
points, as appears by his dialogues on preth 
nation and free-MiU, nhlch are opposed to 
Augustinian sjBtcm then generally prevail 
He seems nlso to have approximated to 
Sabelli&n theories of Servetus on the Trin 
See p. 144, edit. 1013. 

1 Non modo enm nostrls acadcmicis, sedetl 
cum pHs alioqul ct eruflitla homlnlbus n 
negotium fore ptospicio, p. 203. Bavto bas 
excellent remark (Beza, note F.) on this e 
troversy. v 

*Sed tanta crat cjus homluls rabies i 
execranda taraque horrenda impictas, nt Seiu 
v&lioqul demcntisslmus soils fiammis ext, 
posse existimarit, p. 01. P 

account given 'of this book In tbol 


study of Scripture? They will think it 
vay little -worth while to trouble their 
heads with it ; and, if I may presume to 
say so, will set up every fancy of their own 
for truth* O unhappy times I O wretched 
posterity I if wo abandon the arms, by 
which alone we can subdue our adversary/ 1 
Aconcio was not improbably an Arian ; this 
may bo snrmihcd, not only because he was 
an Italian Protestant, and because he seems 
to intimate it in some passages of liis 
treatise, but on tho authority of Strype, 
who mentions him as reputed to be such, 
whilo belonging to a small congregation of 
refugees in London. 1 This book attracted 
a good deal of notice; it was translated 
both into Prench and English ; and, in one 
language or another, went through several 
editions. In the nest century it became 
of much authority with the Arminians of 
Holland. 


32. Mino Oelso, of Siena, aiul another of 
the same class of refugees, MintwCelros 
in a long and elaborate nrgu- Koondiert. 
nient against persecution. Do Hercticis 
Capital! Snpplicio non Afficiendis, quotes 
se\ oral authorities from writers of the six- 
teenth century in liis favour. 2 yCo should 
add to these advocates of toleration the 
name of Theodore ICoomhert, who courage- 
ously stood up in Holland against ono of 
the mo*t encroaching and bigoted hier- 
archies of that age. ICoomhert, averse in 
other points to tho authority of Call in and 
Bo/a, seems to liavo been a precursor of 
Arminius j but ho is chiefly known by a 
treatise against capital punishment for 
heresy, published in Latin after his death. 
It is extremely scarce, and I havo met with 
no author, except Baylo and Brandt, who 
speaks of it from direct knowledge. 3 Thus, 
i Strypo’s Life of Grindnl, p 42; see aho 
iwyle. Elizabeth gave him a pension for a 
book on fortification 


echo uas formerly supposed to be a fleti. 
Uoua pe^oa, bllfc th0 contrary has been cstab. 
nshed. The book was published in 1&S4, but 
4 ^ ot ^ 1 1 l ace * He quotes Aconcio fro* 
to Sopv* f ^ oIIcn y In G Fissngo seems to tcrer 
eatosrtom ^ ® HI>er orlbus annis, ad limrottot 
mZu 1 , flamm,s cons tanlIam, nt or fide 
S®* “.T 1 ’ ’ I ' lnrcs w “Stantibus santo doe- 
trinro rlri, non posse id stno Dot sptritu fieri 
pcmM Um Jmbentes, no propterca hmrotfcum 
nwrtyrem esse plane credontcs, ojus htorcsln 

«n^ C ^o^m 0mI,lcxi, Jnfla ° nau, " Eium Ic <*- 


wJlK lip 

aatt,tssa±tt* 

hart answered this, dedicating Us answer to tbo 
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at the end of the sixteenth century, tho 
simple proposition, that men for holding 
or declaring heterodox opinions in religion 
ought not to be burned alive, or otherwise 
put to death, was itself little else than a 
sort of hctei odoxy; and, though many 
privately must have been persuaded of its 
truth, tho Protestant churches were ns far 
from acknowledging it as that of Romo. 
No one had yet pretended to assert the 
general right of religious worship, which, 
in fact, was rarely or never conceded to 
the Romanists in a Protestant country, 
though tho Huguenots shed oceans of 
blood to secure the same privilege for them- 
selves. 

33. In the concluding part of the century, 
Decline of the Protestant cause, though 

Protestantism not politically unprosperous, | 
but rather manifesting some additional 
strength through the great energies put 
forth by England and Holland, was less 
and less victorious in the conflict of opinion. 
It might, perhaps, seem to a spectator, that 
it gained more in France by the dissolution 
of the League, and tho establishment of a 
perfect toleration, sustained by extraordi- 
nary securities in the edict of Nantes, than 
it lost by the conformity of Henry IV, to 
tho Catholic religion. But, if this is con- 
sidered more deeply, the advantage will 
appear far greater on the other side ; for 
this precedent, in the case of a man so con- 
spicuous, would easily serve all who might 
fancy they had any public interest to ex- 
cuse them, from which the transition would 
not be long to the care of their own. After 
this time, accordingly, wo find more nu- 
merous conversions of the Huguenots, 
especially the nobler classes, than before. 
They were furnished with a pretext by an 
unlucky ciicumstance. In a public con- 
ference, held at Fontainebleau, in 1G00, 
before Henry IV., from which great ex- 
pectation had been raised, Du Plessis 
Moraay, a man of the noblest character, 
hut, though very learned as a gentleman, 
more fitted to maintain his religion in tho 
field than in tho schools, was signally 
worsted, having been supplied with forged 
or impertinent quotations from the fathers, 
which his antagonist, Perron, easily ex- 
posed. Casaubon, who was present, speaks 
with shame, hut without reserve, of his de- 
feat ; and it was an additional mortification, 

magistrates of Leyden, who, however, thought 
fit to publish that they did not accept the dedi- 
cation, and requested that those who read 
Koomhert would read also the reply of Lipsius, 
ibid. This was in 1600, and Koomhert died the 
same year. 


that tho king pretended ever afterwards to 
have been more thoroughly persuaded by 
this conference, that he had embraced the 
truth, as well as gained a crown, by aban- 
doning the Protestant sidc. x 

34. The men of letters had another ex- 
ample, about the same time, Desertion of 
in one of the most distin- ttpdtu. 
guished of their fraternity, Justus Lipsius. 
Ho left Leyden on some pretence in 1591 
for tho Spanish Low Countries, and soon 
afterwards embraced the Romish faith. 
Lest liis conversion should he suspected, 
Lipsius disgraced a name, great at least 
in literature, by writing in favour of the 
local superstitions of those bigoted pro- 
vinces. It is true, however, that some, 
though tho lesser, portion of his critical 
works were published after his change of 
religion. 

35. Tho controversial divinity poured 
forth during this period is . . 
now little remembered. In 

England it may be thought necessary to 
mention Jewell’s celebrated apology. This 
short hook is written with spirit ; tho style 
is terse, tho arguments pointed, the au- 
thorities much to tho purpose ; so that its 
effects are not surprising. This treatise is 
written in Latin; his Defcnco of the 
Apology, a much moro diffuse work, in 
English. Upon tho merits of tho contro- 
versy of Jewell with the Jesuit Harding, 
which this defence embraces, I am not 
competent to give any opinion ; in length 
and learning it far surpasses our earlier 
polemical literature. 

36. Notwithstanding the high reputation 

which Jewell obtained by Eogihh 
his surprising memory and theol ° 101 
indefatigable reading, it cannot be said 
that many English theologinns of tho reign 
of Elizabeth were eminent for that learn* 
ing which was required for ccclcsiasnca 
controversy. Their writings are nei er 
numerous nor profound. Some escep ons 
ought to be made. Hooker was sufficicn y 


l Scallger, it must be observed, 
highly the book of Du Plessls Mo^y 
mass, and says, that no one after Cal 
Bern had written so well ; though he onus tto 
he would have done better not to dispute^® 
religion before the king. ScaBgerma ' 
p. 461. Du Plessis himself, in a P u 
after the conference of Fontainebleau,*^ 
ated tho charge of falsified quotations on J ^ 
I shall quote what Casaubon has sal # 
subject in another chapter. in 

Mornay, in the Biogmphio 

which, though the signature GecmstoJ ^ 

descendant or relation, the inacc 
quotations is acknowledged. 
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versed in the fathers, and he possessed also 
A far more extensive knowledge of the phi- 
losophical writers of antiquity than any 
others could pretend. The scienco of 
morals, according to Mosheim, or rather 
of casuistry, which Calvin had left in a 
rude and imperfect state, is confessed to 
have been first reduced into some kind of 
form, and explained with some accuracy 
and precision by Perkins, whose works, 
however, were not published before the 
next century. 1 Hugh Broughton was 
deep in Jewish erudition. 'Whitaker and 
Nowell ought also to bo mentioned. It 
would not ho difficult to extract a few 
more names from biographical collections, 
but names so obscure that we could not 
easily bring their merit as scholars to any 
sufficient test. Sandys’s sermons may be 
called perhaps good, hut certainly not very 
distinguished. The most eminently learned 
man of the queen’s reign seems to have been 
Dr. John Pain olds ; and a foreign author 
of the last century, Colomics, places him 
among the first six in copiousness of erudi- 
tion whom the Protestant churches had 
produced. 2 Yet his works arc, I presume, 
read by nobody, nor am I aware that they 
arc ever quoted ; and Rain olds himself is 
chiefly known by the anecdote, that having 
been educated in the chuich of Rome, ns his 
brother was in the Protestant communion, 
they mutually converted each other in the 
course of disputation. Rainolds was on the 
Puritan side, and took a part in the Hamp- 
ton Court conference. 

37. As tho century drew near its close, 

Bellarmin tbo c * lurcl1 Rome brought 
forward her most renowned 
and formidable champion, Bellarmin, a 
Jesuit, and afterwards a cardinal. No ono 
had entered the field on that side with 
more acuteness, no one had displayed more 
skill m marshalling the various arguments 


1 JJosheim, Chalmers. 

2 Colomesmna The other five are Uah 
Gatakcr, Blondcl, Petit, and Boclmrt. See a 

Chalmers, for tcstlraon 
to Rainolds, who died in 1007. Scaligor wot 

’fl 10 ? U Pr «tcstant church^ 
t,Wt °. EnEland - Wo °d admits tl 
Rateolds r, M “a man of infinite rending, a 
of a vast memory ; " bat laments that, after 
wa chosen divinity lecturer at Oxford in 1 ft 
university was much chang 
towards Puritanism. Hist, and Antiq. Int 

^iS’ “• Ml' 16 *"> 0 ebameto 

Rainolds, on tho authority or Bishop Hall a 
° t * lc f a, 1 an L d a io“g Mat of his works. But, as 
wtoted a biographer, he has become obsenro 
comparison with Jewell, who probably was , 
at all his superior. 


of controversial theology, so as to support 
each other and serve tho grand purpose of 
church authority. “He does not often,” 
says Dupin, “employ reasoning, hut relies 
on the textual authority of Scripture, of 
tho councils, tho fathers, and tho consent 
of tho theologians; seldom quitting his 
subject, or omitting any passago useful to 
his argument ; giving the objections fairly, 
and answering them in few words. His 
stylo is not so elegant ns that of writers 
who have made it their object, but clear, 
neat, and brief, without dryness or bar- 
barism. Ho know well the tenets of Pro- 
testants, and states them faithfully, 
avoiding tho invective so common with 
controversial writers.” It is nevertheless 
alleged by lias opponets, and will not seem 
inci edible to those who know what pole- 
mical theology has always been, that he 
attempts to deceive the reader, and ATgues 
only in tho interests of his cause. 

3S. Bellarmin, if wo may believe Du 
Perron, was not unlearned in Greek ;* hut 
it is positively asserted on tho other side 
that he coidd hardly read it, and he 
quotes tho writers in that language 
only from translations. Nor lias his 
critical judgment been much esteemed. 
But his abilities arc best testified by 
Protestant theologians, not only in 
their terms of eulogy, but indirectly in 
tlio peculiar zeal with which they chose 
him ns their worthiest adveisary. More 
than half a dozen hooks in tho next fifty 
years bear the title of Anti-DcllarminuB ; 
it seemed as if the victory must remain 
with thoso who should bear away tho 
spolia opima of this hostile general. Tho 
Catholic writers, on tho other hand, borrow 
everything, it has been said, from Bellai- 
min, ns the poets do from Horn or. 3 

39. In the hands of Bellarmin, and other 
s trenuous advocates of the Topics of contra 
church, no point of contro- versy chanced, 
versy was ncgleoted. But in a general 
new wo may justly say that the heat of 
battlo was not in tho samo part of tho 
field as before. Luther and his immediate 
disciples held nothing so vital as tho tenot 
of justification by faith alone ; while tho 
arguments of Eeltius and Cajetan were 
chiefly designed to maintain tho modifica- 
tion of dootrino on that subject, which had 
been handed down to them by the fathers 
and schoolmen. The differences of tho 
wo parties, as to tho modo of corporeal 

1 Pommiano. 


2 Dnpln. Bayle. Blount 
Part «. p. so. Andris, xvilL 
vol. xxxi. 


Eichhom, vL 
248 < Nicoron, 


S 
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presence in tlie eucharist, though quite 
sufficient to keep them asunder, could 
hardly hear much controversy, inasmuch 
as the primitive writers, to whom it was 
usual to appeal, have not, as is universally 
agreed, drawn these metaphysical distinc- 
tions with much preciseness. But when 
theHelvetic churches, and those bearingthe 
general name of Reformed, became, after 
the middle of the century, as prominent, 
to say tho least, in theological litera- 
ture as the Lutheran, this controversy ac- 
quired much greater importance; the 
persecutions in England and the Nether- 
lands were principally directed against this 
single heresy of denjing the real presence, 
and the disputes of the press turned so 
generally upon no other topic. 

40. In the last part of the century, 

it turns on through the influence of some 

Papal power, political circumstances, we 

find a new theme of polemical discussion, 
more peculiarly characteristic of the age. 
Before the appearance of the early re- 
formers, a republican or aristocratic spirit 
in ecclesiastical polity strengthened by 
tlie decrees of the councils of Constance 
and Basle, hy the co-operation, in some 
instances, of the national church with the 
state in redressing, or demanding the re- 
dress of abuses, and certainly also both by 
the vices of the court of Rome, and its 
diversion to local politics, had fully 
■counter-balanced, or even in a great mea- 
sure silenced, the bold pretensions of the 
school of Hildebrand. In such a lax no- 
tion of papal authority, prevalent in Cis- 
alpine Europe, tho Protestant Reforma- 
tion had found one source of its success. 
But for this cause the theory itself lost 
ground in tho Catholic church. At the 
council of Trent the aristocratic or epis- 
copal party, though it seemed to display 
itself in great strength, comprising tho 
representatives of the Spanish and Gallican 
churches, wua for tho most part foiled in 
questions that touched the limitations of 
papal supremacy. Prom this time the 
latter power became lord of the ascendant. 
“No Catholic,” says Schmidt, "dared 
After the Reformation to say one hundredth 
part of what Gerson, Peter d’Ailly, and 
many others had openly preached.” The 
same instinct of which wo may observe tho 
workings in the present day, then also 
taught the subjects of the church that it 
was no timo to betray jealousy of their own 
government when the public enemy was 
at their gates. 

41. In tins resuscitation of the court of 
Rome, that Is, of the papal authority, in 


contradistinction to the general doctrine 
and discipline of the Catho- TM*«ph<adby 
lie church, much, or rather Jesuits, 
most, was due to the Jesuits. Obedience, 
not to that abstraction of theologians, the 
Catholic church, a shadow eluding the 
touch and vanishing into emptiness before 
the enquiring eye, but to its living acting 
centre, the one man, was their vow, their 
duty, their function. They maintained, 
therefore, if not quite for the first time, 
yet with little countenance from the great 
authorities of the schools, his personal in- 
fallibility in matters of faith. They as- 
serted his superiority to general councils, 
his prerogative of dispensing with all 
tho canons of the church, on grounds 
of spiritual expediency, whereof ho alone 
could judge. As they grew holier, some 
went on to pronounce even the divine 
laws subject to this control ; but it cannot 
be said that a principle which seemed so 
paradoxical, though perhaps only a conse- 
quence from their assumptions, was gene- 
rally received. 

42. But the most striking consequence 
of this novel position of the claim to depose 
papacy was the renewal of prince*, 
its claims to temporal power, or, in stricter 
language, to pronounce the forfeiture of it 
by lawful sovereigns for offences against 
religion. This pretension of the Holy See, 
though certainly not abandoned, had in a 
considerable degree lain dormant in that 
period of comparative weakness which 
followed the great schism. • Paul HI* 
deprived Henry YHI. of his dominions, as 
far as a bull could have that effect ; but tho 
deposing power was not generally asserted 
with much spirit against the first princes 
who embraced the Reformation. In this 
! second part of the century, however, the 
I see of Romo was filled by men of stem 
zeal and intrepid ambition, aided by tho 
Jesuits and other regulars with an energy 
unknown before, and favoured also hy the 
political interests of # tho greatest monarch 
in Christendom. Two circumstances of 
the utmost importance gave them occasion 
to scour the rust away from their ancient 
weapons— the final prostration of tho 
Romish faith in England by Elizabeth, ’and 
the devolution of tho French crown on a 
Protestant heir. Incensed by tho former 
event, Pius Y., the representative of the 
most rigid party in the church, issued in 
1570 his famous bull, releasing English 
Catholics from their allcgi- nail agrizut 
ance to the queen, and dc- ' 

priving her of all right and title to tho 
throne. Elizabeth and her parliament re- 
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vfcoliatcd^by augmented severities of Jaw 
•against these unfortunate subjects, who 
had little reason to thank the Jesuits for 
-announcing maxims of rebellion it was not 
easy to carry into effect. Allen and Persons, 
secure at St. Omer and Douay, proclaimed 
the sacred duty of resisting a prince who 
should break bis faith with God and 
tho people, especially when the supreme 
governor of the church, whose function it 
is to watch over its welfare, and separate 
the leprous from tho clean, has adjudged 
the cause. 

43. In the war of tho League men be* 
- came more familiar with this tenet. Those 
who fought under that banner did not 

. all acknowledge, or at least 

* ary * would not in other cir- 
cumstances have admitted, the pope's 
deposing power ; hut no faction will reject 
& false principle that adds strength to its 
side. Philip IL, though ready enough to 
treat tho Sec of Porno as sharply and 
rudely as tho Italians do their saints when 
refractory, found it his interest to en- 
courage a doctrine bo dangerous to 
monarchy when it was directed against 
Elizabeth and Henry. For this reason we 
may read with less surprise in Balthazar 
Ayala, a layman, a lawyer, and judge- 
advocate in the armies of Spain, tho most 
unambiguous and unlimited assertion of 
tho deposing theory 1 “ Kings abusing 
Deporfng power their powermay bo variously 
owned la spate, compelled,” he says, “by 
the sovereign pontiff to act justly ; for he 
is the earthly vicegerent of God, from 
whom he has received both swords* 
temporal as well as spiritual, for the peace 
nnd preservation of the Christian common- 
wealth. Kor can lie only control, if it is 
for tho good of this commonwealth, but 
even depose longs, as God, whose delcgato 
hois, deprived Saul of his kingdom, andas 
pope Zachary released tho Franks from 
their allegiance to Ohildcric.”i 

44. Bellarmin, tho brilliant advocate of 

“22* ^ h ? m hnvc *k<*dy 

disputes of tlio protestant quarrel, did not 
hesitate to sustain tho papal authority in 
its amplest extension. Hi s treatiso “ Do 
Summo Pontifice, Capita Totius MiUtantis 
Ecdesias,’ forms a portion, and hy no 
] “ st important, of those en- 

25* ^ Controversies «f BoUarmin,” 

-and first appeared separately in 1680. The 
t«>pe, ho asserts, has no direct temporal 
•authority m the dominions of Christian 


iflrte, 1 * 0 Jwc ek 0fflcUs (Ante, 


15 S7),p.32. 
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princes; he cannot interfere with their 
| merely civil affairs, unless they are Mb 
| feudal vassals, but indirectly, that is, for 
the sake of somo spiritual advantage, all 
things aro submitted to his disposal. Ho 
cannot depose these princes, even for a 
just cause, as their immediate superior, 
unless they are feudally ^his vassals ; but 
lie can take away and give to others their 
ldngdoms, if the salvation of souls require 
it. 1 *We shall observe hereafter how art- 
fully this papal scheme was combined with 
the more captivating tenets of popular 
sovereignty ; each designed for the special 
case, that of Henry IV M whose legitimate 
rights, established by tho constitution of 
France, it was expected by this joint effort 
to overthrow. 

45. Two methods of delivering theologi- 
cal doctrine had prevailed Method* of theo. 
in tho Catholic church for logical doctrine, 
many ages. Tho one, called positive, was 
dogmatic rather than argumentative, de- 
ducing its tenets from immediate authori- 
ties of scripture or of tho fathers, which it 
Interpreted wad uxplawd fos its. own. 
purpose. It was a received principle, con- 
veniently for this system of interpretation, 
that most parts of scripture had a plurality 
of meaning ; and that the allegorical, or 
analogical senses were as much to bo sought 
as tho primary and literal. The scholastic 
theology, on tho other hand, which ac- 
quired its name, because it wns frequently 
heard in tho schools of divinity and em- 
ployed tho weapons of dialectics, was a 
scheme of inferences drawn, with all tho 
subtlety of reasoning, from the same 
! fundamental principles of authority, tho 
scriptures, the fathers, the councils of the 
church. It must bo evident upon reflec- 
tion, tlrnt where many thousand proposi- 
tions, or sontcnccs easily convertablo into 
them, had acquired tho rank of indispu- 
table truths, it was not difficult, with a 
little ingenuity in tho invention of middle 
terms, to raise a specious structure of con- 
nected syllogisms ; and hence the theology 
of the schools was a series of inferences 
from tho acknowledged standards of 
orthodoxy, as their physics were from 
Aristotle, and their metaphysics from a 
mixture of tho two. 

40. The scholastic method, affectum a 

complete and scientific form, 

led to tho compilation of 
theological systems, generally called Loci 

ommunes. Thcso were very common in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
both m tho church of Home, and, after 

1 Eanko, il. 182. 
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some time, in tlio two protcstnni com- 
munions, But Luther, though nt first ho 
bestowed immense praise upon the Loci 
Communes of Melanch thon, grew unfavour- 
able to all systematic theology. ITis own 
wri tings belong to that class wo call 
positive. They deal with the interpretation 
of scripture, and the expansion of its literal 
meaning. Luther rejected, except in a 
very sparing application, the search after 
allegorical senses. Mela neh thon also, and 
in general the divines of the Augsburg 
confession, adhered chiefly to the principle 
of single interpretation, i 
The Institutes of Calvin, which belong 
in the Pro- to the preceding pa* t of tbe 
tcaUnt, centurys though not entitled 
Loci Communes, may bo reckoned a full 
system of deductive theology. Wolfgang 
Musculus published a treatise with the 
usual title. It should be observed that, in 
the Lutheran church, the ancient method 
of scholastic theology revived after the 
middle of this ccntury% especially in the 
divines of Mclanchthon'fl j>arty f on* of 
whoso characteristics was a greater defer- 
ence to ecclesiastical usage and opinion, 
than the more rigid Lutherans would en- 
dure to pay. The Loci Tlieologici of Chem- 
nits and those of Strigelius wore, in their 
n &°> of great reputation ; the former, by 
one of the compilers of the Formula Con- 
cordia), might bo rend without risk of find- 
ing those heterodoxies of Mclanchihon, 
which tho latter was supposed to ex 
liibit.2 

47. In tho church of Rome the scholastic 
ftn l 5 Ca ^ ctlic theology retained an undiV 
iWt 7 Puted respect ; it was for 
the heretical protestanta to dread a method 
of keen logic, by which their sophist iy* was 
cut through. The most remarkable book 
of this kind, which falls within tho six- 
tcentli century, is the Loci Thcologici of 
Melchior Canus, published at Salamanca 
m loG3, threo years after the death of the 
author, a Dominican, and professor in that 
university. It is of course the theology of 
tho reign and country of Philip II. ; but 
Canus was a man acquainted with history 
philosophy, and ancient literature. Eich- 
hora, after giving several pages to an ab- 
stract of this volume, pronounces it worthy 
to bo still read. It may bo seen by his 
analysis how Canus, after the manner of 
the schoolmen, incorpoiated philosophical 
with theological science, Dupin, whose 
abstract is rather different in substance, 

l Xichhorn, Gcsch. dcr Cultur. vi. part i. p. 
175. Mosheim, cent, 10, sect. 3, part U 

a Elchhorn, 230. Moshelm. 


C&tharin. 


calls this an excellent work, ond written 
with all the elegance we could dcriroj 
4K Catharin, one of tho theologian* 
most prominent in tho 
council of Trent, though ho 
fiermsnot to hn\e Incurred flm charge of 
hereby, went farther from tho doctrine of 
Augustin and Aquinas tlmn wax deemed 
strictly orthodox in the Catholic church. 
He framed a theory to reconcile prcd**ti- 
natinn with tho universality of grace, which 
Jinx since b"tn known In this country by 
the name of BaxterinnUm, and is, I believe, 
Adopted by many dUinex nt this day, Du- 
pin, however, calh it a new invention, un- 
known to the nncirnt fathers, ami never 
received in tho schools. It has been fol- 
lowed, lie add*, by nolwvly. 

40. In the critical and expository depart* 
meat of theological litera- tex- 
ture, much was written peritery writ- 
dnriiu? tin’s period, forming ***** 
no Mjiall proportion of the great collection- 
called Critici Sacri. In the Romish church, 
wo may distinguish the Jesuit Maldosnt, 
|^ho:e commentaries on the evangelists 
have been highly prais'd by theologian* of 
the ProLiant ride ; And among thc*e, vre 
may name Cal\in and Bora, who occnpr 
tho highest place,? while Mow them arc 
ranked Bulling*?, Zanchius, Mu*culns. 
Chemnitr, and **n cm! more. But I believe 
tint, c\cn in the reviving appetite for obso- 
lete theology, feu of tln^owriters haveyefc 
attrarled much attention. A polemical 
spirit, it is observed bv Bichhom, pene- 
trated nil theological franco, not only in 
dogmatical wri lings, but in tho^e of mere 
interpretation ; in catechisms, in sermons, 
in ecclesiastical history* "c find tho author 
armed for combat, and always standing w 
imagination before an enemy. 
r>0. A regular and copious history of the 

1 Bichhom, p. 210-227. Dupin, cent, 16, 
book f>. 

2 Literal saern, say« Scnliger of Calvin, tntf- 
tavit ut tmetanda* snnt. vere Inquam cl pure ac 

sUnpUcItcrstneulUj ar£UtfttionUiu**dioIa<tIcis, 

etdlvinoxir pncdltus irgenlo multa divlnarit 
qux> lion nisi n lingure Hebraiem pcritKurofe 
(cujnsmodl tamen ip;C non erat), divinarv 
possunt. ScnligcranaFrlma. A more detailed, 
ami apparently a not tmcandhl statement of 
Calvin’s character as n commentator on Perip- 
ture, will be found in Simon, Hfct. Critique u» 
Viour Testament Bo sets him, in this respect* 
much above Luther. See also Blount, art Cai- 
xln. Scallgerdocs not esteem much thelea* l 11 ’ 

I.. TV_. tnr Aff«*tinc tO 


■mi* Dc.uigeruous uut — - 

ing of Bora, and blames him for affecting to 
despise Erasmus as n commentator. I «ato 
named Hera in tho text as superior to Zancm 0 * 
and other*, in deference to common reputation** 
for I am wholly ignorant of the writings of a* 5 * 
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•church, from the primitive ages to the B o- 
EcdejiMticai formation itself, was first 
historians, givenby the Lutherans under 
.the title, Centuriro Magdcburgcnscs, from 
.the name of the city where it was compiled. 
The principal among several authors con- 
cerned, usually called Ocnturiatores, was 
JFlacius Ulyricus, a most inveterate enemy 
.of Mdanchthon. Tins work has boon more 
than ouco reprinted, and is still, in point 
-of truth and original research, the most 
considerable ecclesiastical history on the 
Protestant side. Mosheim, or his trans- 
lator, calls this an immortal work ; 1 and 
Eichhorn speaks of it in strong terms of 
-admiration for the boldness of the enter- 
prise, the Inboriousness of the execution, 
"the spirit with which it cleared away a mass 
-of fable, and placed ecclesiastical history on 
an authentic basis. The faults, both thoso 
fcpringing from the imperfect knowledge, 
and from the prejudices of the compilers, 
are equally conspicuous. 2 Neatly forty 
years afterwards, between the years 1688 
and 1CG9, the celebrated Annals of Cardinal 
Baronins, in twelve volumes, appeared. 
These were brought down by him only to 
the end of the twelfth century ; their con- 
tinuation by Bainaldus, published from 1 
1G4G to 1GG3, goes down to 150G. It was ] 
the object of protestant learning in the 
seventeenth century, to repel the authority 
and impugn the allegations of Baronins. 
Thoso of his own communion, in a more 
advanced stage of criticism, have confessed 
liis mistakes j many of them arising from a 
want of acquaintance with tho Greek lan- 
guage, indispensable, ns wc should now just- 
ly think, for ono who undertook a general 
history of tho church, hut not sufficiently 
universal in Italy, at tho end of the six- 
"teenth century, to deprive thoso who did 
not possess it of a high character for eru- 
dition. Eichhorn speaks far less favour- 
-ably of Baronius than of the Oenturiators. # 
But of thoso tuo voluminous histories, 
written with equal prejudice on opposite 
Bides, an impartial and judicious scholar 
has thus given his opinion. 

51. *<An ecclesiastical historian,” Lo 
LG cierc’a Olorc satirically observes 
“ ougllt t0 ^hero inviolably 
* to this maxim, that what- 
ever can bo favourable to heretics is false 
and whatever can be said against them is 
.true ; while, on the other hand, all that 
1 Cent. 10, sect 8, part ii. c. 0. This expres- 
sion is probably In tho original ; but it is dim. 
'Cult to quote MaclaWa translation with confl 

^thtu“ 0unt 01 th ° Hbettics wUich ** 
a Voh vi. part ii. p. H9. 3 id. p . 1S0 . 


does honour to tbo orthodox is unquestion- 
able, and everything that con do them 
discredit is surely o lie. Ho must suppress 
too with care, or at least extenuate, as far 
as possible, tho errors and vices of thoso 
whom tho orthodox are accustomed to re- 
spect, whether they know anything about 
them or no; and must exaggerate, on tho 
contrary, the mistakes and faults of the 
heterodox to the utmost of liis power. Ho 
must remember that any orthodox writer 
is a competent witnessagainst a heretic, and 
is to bo trusted implicitly on his word ; 
while a licrotic is never tobebolieved against 
tho orthodox, and has honour enough done 
him, in allowing him to speak against his 
own side, or in favour of our own* It is 
thus that tho Oenturiators of Magdeburg, 
and thuB that Cardinal Baronius have 
written ; each of tlicir works having by 
this means acquired an immortal glory with 
its own party. But it must be owned that 
they arc not tho earliest, and that they 
have only imitated most of tlicir predeces- 
sors in this plan of writing. For many ages, 
men had only sought in ecclesiastical anti- 
quity, not what was really to bo found 
there, but what tbey conceived ought to 
bo there for the good of their own party.”* 

52. But in the midst of so many dis- 
sentients from each other, 
some resting on tho tranquil DeUtic&1 *Men. 
bosom of the church, some fighting tho 
long battle of argument, somo catching at 
gleams of supernatural fight, tho very 
truths of natural and revealed religion 
were called in question by a different 
party. The proofs of this before tho 
middle of the sixteenth century nro chiefly 
to be derived from Italy. Pomponatius 
has already been mentioned, and somo 
other Aristotelian philosophers might be 
added. But these, whose sccptioism ex- 
tended to natural theology, belong to the 
class of metaphysical writers, whoso placo 
is in tho next chapter. If we limit our- 
selves to thoso who directed their attaoks 
against Christianity, it must bo presumed 
that, in an ago when tho tribunals of justice 
visited, even with tho punishment of 
death, tho denial of any fundamental 
doctrine, fow books of an openly irreligious 
tendency could appear. 2 Askort pamphlet 

* Patrhasiima, vol 1 p 103. 

* Tho famous Cymbotam Mrmdl, by Bona. 

25?; de ' ,? crfc f - VmtuA to 1538, which, 
while it continued extremely scarce, had tho 

^ ° f “ ittd, 8 lm “ work, i, as pr0VC[ , 
*Inco H was reprinted, to mi, perfectly in 

EUnccsatnri° U f T* " r ° 0 fow *™Iidous 
nnns * 11 lms always been 
the habit oi the 11 torary world, ft , rano h ns at 
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by one VaII6c } cost him his life in 1574. 
Some others were clandestinely circulated 
in Franco before the end of tho century ; 
and the list of men suspected of infidelity, 
if Tee could trnst all private anecdotes of 
the time, would be by no means short. 
Bodin, Montaigne, Charron, have been 
reckoned among tho rejecters of Chris- 
tianity* Tho first I conceive to have ac- 
knowledged no revelation but tho Jewish ; 
tho second is free, in my opinion, from all , 
reasonable suspicion of infidelity; the prin- ] 
cipal work of the third was not published 
till 1C01. His former treatise, “ Des Trois | 
Vdrites,” is an elaborate vindication of tho 
Christian and Catholic religion.* 

53. I hardly know how to insert, in j 

Wieras, Do any other chapter than tho 

Pnestigtl*. present, the books that re- 
late to sorcery and demoniacal possessions, 
though they can only in a very lax sense 
be ranked with theological literature. 
The greater part are contemptible in any 
other light than as evidences of the state of 
human opinion. Those designed to rescue 
the innocent from sanguinary prejudices, 
and chase the real demon of superstition ( 
from the mind of man, deserve to be com- 
memorated. Two such works belong to 
this period. Wierus, a physician of the i 
Netherlands, in a treatise, “DoPnestigiis,” 
Basle, 1564, combats the horrible prejudice 
by which those accused of witchcraft were 
thrown into tho flames. He shows a good 
deal of credulity as to diabolical illusions, 
but takes these unfortunate persons for 
the devil’s victims rather than his accom- 
plices. Upon tho whole, Wierus destroys 
more superstition than he seriously in- 
tended to leave behind. 

54. A far superior writer is our country- 
8cot on man, Reginald Scot, whose 

Witchcraft object is the same, but whose 
views are incomparably more extensive 
and enlightened. He denies altogether to 
the devil any power of controlling tho 
course of nature. It may be easily sup- 
posed that this solid and learned person, 
for such he was beyond almost all the 
English of that age, did not escape in his 
own time, or long afterwards, tho censure 

present, to speak of hooks by hearsay. The 
Cymbalum Mundi Is written in Dialogue, some- 
what in the manner of Lucian, and is rather 
more lively than hooks of that age generally 
were. 

1 Des Trois V«Srifc &5 contre les Atlries, Idol- 
atres, Juifs, Mahometans, Hdrdiiques, efc 
Schismatiques. Board eaux, 1593. Charron 
has not put his name to this book ; and it does 
not appear that ho lias taken anything from 
himself in his subsequent work, De la Sagesse. 


of those who adhered to superstitions 
Scot’s Discovery of Witchcraft was pub- 
lished in 1584.* Bodin, on the other hand, 
endeavoured to sustain the vulgar notions 
of Witchcraft in his Demonoraanie des 
Sorciers, It is not easy to conceive a more 
wretched production; besides his supersti- 
tious absurdities, he is guilty of exciting the 
magistrate against Wierus, by representing 
him as a real confederate of Satan. 

55. We may conclude this chapter, by 
mentioning the principal Authenticity 
versions and editions of of Vulgate 
Scripture. No edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment, worthy to he specified, appeared 
after that of Robert Stephens, whose text 
was invariably followed, The council of 
Trent declared tho Vulgate translation of 
Scripture to be authentic, condemning all 
that should deny its authority. It has 
been a common-place with Protestants to 
inveigh against this decree, even while 
they have virtually maintained the prin- 
ciple upon which it is founded— one by no 
means peculiar to the church of Rome- 
being no other than that it is dangerous 
to unsettle the mind of the ignorant, or 
partially learned in religion; a proposi- 
tion not easily disputable by any man of 
sense, but, when acted upon, as incompat- 
ible as any two contraries can be, with tho 
free and general investigation of truth. 

56. Notwithstanding this decision in 


ivour of the Vulgate, there Latin verriow 
-as room left for partial and ^J^ 1?y 
ncertainty. The council 04 0 
f Trent, declaring the translation itself 
o bo authentic, pronounced nothing in 
ivour of any manuscript or edition; an 
s it would be easier to put down learning 
[together than absolutely to restrain t o 
Batching spirit of criticism, it was soon 
eld that tho council’s decree went hut to 
he general fidelity of the version, ^bon 
warranting every passage. Many Cathouo 
afters, accordingly, have put a Ter / 
bera! interpretation on this decree, sug 
csting such emendations of P»rtic 
Dxts as the original seemed to deman ■ 
*hey have even given new translations, 
no by Arias Montanus is chiefly f^ea 
n that of Pagninus, and an edition o 
r ulgate, by Isidore Olarius, to ® ltt 1 
esemble a new translation, by Ins num 
us corrections of tho text from 

o xr rfntGrminea to p«- 


>pears by Scot’s book 
, but the more difficult 
Ire practised in Ms time; he shows uo 
m some of them. 

£s, xlx. 40. Simon, S5S. 
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& stop to a license which rendered the 
Tridcntinc provisions almost nugatory. 
He fulfilled the intentions of tho council 
by causing to be published in 15D0 tho 
slstine Bible; an authoritative edition to 
be used in &U churches. This wuc, how** 
ever, suiKsrscded by another, set forth 
only two years afterwards by Clement 
TUT., which is said to differ more than 
any other from that which his predecessor 
had published as authentic ; n circumstance 
not forgotten hy Protestant polemics. The 
Sistine edition is now very scarce. The 
same pope had publi«hcd a standard edition 
of tho Septuagint in 15S7. 1 
57. Tlio Latin. translations made by 
_ Protestants in this period 

27 * **■ were that by Sebastian 

Castalio, which, in search of more ele- 
gance of style, deviates from the simpli- 
city, as well a* sense, of the original, and 
fails therefore of obtaining that praise nt 
the hands of men of taste for uhich more 
essential requisites have been sacrificed ; 2 
and that by TremeHius and Junius, pub- 
lished at Frankfort in 1575, and subse- 
quent years. It was retouched some lime 
afterwards by Junius after tho death of 
his coadjutor. This translation was better 
esteemed in Protestant countries, ejjwcially 
at first, than by the Catholio critics 
Simon speaks 0 f ft uith little respect. It 


f professedly adheres cloudy to the Hebrew 
I idiom. Jieci gave a Latin version of tho 
1 New Testament. It i* doubtful whether 
any of theso translations have much im- 
proved upon tho Vulgate. 

53. The new traivdatiouB of tho Scrip- 
luxen into mock rn languages vvr *! ©m into 
were naturally not so numcr- raoflem 

ous aa at an earlier period. 

Two in r.nglkh are well known ; tho 
Geneva Bihlo of 1500, published in that 
city by Covcnlilo, AVhittingham, and 
other refugees and, the BMiop’n Bible of 
1503, Both of thw, or at least the latter, 
were professedly founded upon tho prior 
versions, but certainly not without a clo«o 
comparison uith the original text. Tho 
English Catholics publpVd a translation 
of tho Now Testament from the Vulgate 
nt Itheims in 15 W. Tho Foh*h tranMa* 
tiou. commonly ivetiW to the Sorinian*, 
was printed under the patronage of Prince 
Badri ril In I5G3. In fere that *i«t ronld bo 
said to cxi<t, though LHr.nnin mul lll&inl- 
rata, both of hrttrednx tenet*, were con- 
cerned in it* This edition f<of the greatest 
rarity. The SpanHi Wide of l\ ? ram, 1553, 
and tho Srlavoidan of 13^1 , me nVo \iry 
scarce. The cursm:* Sn bibJiogmjdiy are 
conversant withothci % miens anil editions 
of th$ MxteentU century, chiefly of nvro 
occurrence. 2 * * * 


CHAPTER XU. 

msnronr or stecuxative nnwowrv moat 1530 to 1GQ0. 

AriMelhnrhUo^ltm-CwIpm-OppoHk SJmh of rhUo™ P hj-T<k*io— 
Jordano Bnmo—Sanchtz—Aconcio—Xizorws—lcsk of Itnmtn. 

1. The authority of ArWotle, as the influence of Molanchlhon, in the Tuthoran 
PredomiatMo great master of dogmatic timvmUh « ym j.uwirrnn 

of ArtitoteUw. ululosonbv IV . , Tlu5 rra * w roust ho reminded 

pwio»opby. Jl V . tmued geno- J that, under tho name of speculative phi- 

0hJ^ 6 * * * TtT7 4 C<1 ‘ ,, ~ cn «X§ lo ? io 


observed that, besides tho strenuous pun. 

pnrtofthoCulholio clergy, mid especially 
of tlio Sorbonne, who regarded all innova, 
tions with abhorrence, the Aristotelian 
philosophy had been received, through tho 

2 Andris, six, 44 . Schclhom, AmtonU in 

emr, vol. iL 350, and vol, lv. 43 t>! L 

2 Andris, xlx. 1 ©J Castalio . 

Simon (Hist. Critique du V. T p. 3 ®* n |j ec u 

politeness to an Inconcclvabl^ l^’o Z 

taste e^aUy in such pW , M X,o in h£ 

translation of tho Canticles columhula 

ostende mild tuum vulticulum; faent audiam 

tuam voculam, ire. Ho was, however, Simon 


* v tmiy ujo logic 

anti what was called ontology of the schools, 
hut those physical theories of ancient or 
niodern date, which, appealing ],•(,< to ox- 
petienco tlmn to fisntuml hypolhr«*eti f can- 
Il ° ,, i® & 111 entry classiflcntion, 

with the researches of true science, such ni 
we siiall hereafter have to place under tho 
head or natural philosophy. 

2. liruckor lins made a distinction ho- 
tween the scholastic and the genuine At Isto- 
tenant ; the former being chiefly convcr- 

*sy»i tolomtily acquslntcd with Hebrew ami 

I *»f “ T' e,ny ot “• tlriallon * 

1 Bajle, art. lladzitlt Unmet, &c 
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sani with the doctors of the middle ages. 
Scholastic and ndopting their terminology, 
genuine Aristo* their distinctions, their dog- 
teUans. mas, and relying with im- 
plicit deference on Scotus or Aqninns, 
though, in the progress of learning, they 
might make some use of the original 
master ; while the latter, throwing off the 
yoke of the schoolmen, prided themselves 
on an equally complete submission to Aris- 
totle himself. These were chiefly philoso- 
phers and physicians, as the former were 
theologians ; and the difference of their 
objects suffices to account for the different 
lines in which they pursued them, and the 
lights by which they were guided. 1 

3. Of the former class, or successors and 
The former cUss adherents of the old school- 

littie remea- men, it might be far from 
****** easy, were it worth while, 
to furnish any distinct account. Their 
works are mostly of extreme scarcity ; and 
none of the historians of philosophy, ex- 
cept perhaps Morhof, profess much ac- 
quaintance with them. It is sufficient to 
repeat that, among the Dominicans, Fran- 
ciscans, and Jesuits, especially in Spain 
and Italy, the scholastic mode of argumen- 
tation was retained in their seminaries, 
and employed in prolix volumes, both 
upon theology and upon such parts of 
metaphysics and natural law as are allied 
to it. The reader may find some more in- 
formation in Brucker, whom Buhle, saying 
the same things in the same order, may be 
presumed to have silently copied. 

4. The second class of Aristotelian philo- 
The outers not sobers, do voting themselves 
ttmch better to physical science, though 

kn°\nu investigating it with a very 
unhappy deference to mistaken dogmas, 
might seem to offer a better hope of ma- 
terials for history ; and in fact we meet hero 
with a very few names of men once cele- 
brated and of some influence over the opi- 
nions of their age. But even here their writ- 
ings prove to be not only forgotten, but inca- 
pable as wemay say, on account of their rare 
occurrence, and the improbability of their 
republication, of being ever again known. 

5. The Italian schools, and especially 
Schools or Pia those of Pisa and Padua, 

and Padnv had long been celebrated for 
their adherence to Aristotelian principles, 
not always such as could justly he deduced 
from the writings of the Stagyrite himself, 
but opposing a bulwark against novel 
speculation, as well ns against the revival 
of the Platonic, or any other ancient philo- 
3 Brucker, Hist. Philos* iv. 117, et post. 

£ Brucker, ibid* Buhle, ii. 44$. 


sophy* Simon Porta of the former uni- 
versity, and Cresar Cremonmiof thehtter, 
stood at the head of the rigid Aristotelian*; 
the one near the commencement of tHi 
period, the other about its close. Both 
these philosophers have been reproached 
with the tendency to atheism, so common 
in the Italians of this period. A similar 
imputation has fallen on another professor 
of the university of Pisa, 

Cesalpini, who is said to CeM3jdsl 
have deviated from the strict system of 
Aristotle towards that of Avenues, though 
he did not altogether coincide eren with 
the latter. The real merits of Cesalpm, in 
very different pursuits, it was reserved for 
a later age to admire. His “Qumstioncs 
Peripatcticm/* published in 15*0, is a trea- 
tise on metaphysics, or the firstphilosophy, 
founded professedly upon Aristotelian 
principles, but with considerable deviation. 
This work is so scarce that Brucker had 
never seen it, but Buhle has taken much 
pains to analyse its very obscure contents. 
Paradoxical and unintelligible as they sow 
appear, Cesalpin obtained a high reputa- 
tion in his own age, and was denominated 
by excellence, the philosopher, hicolas 
jftiurdlus, a professor at Altdori, de- 
nounced the “ Question es Peripatetics 
in a book to which, in allusion to his ad- 
versary^ name, he gave the puerile tide o 


Upcs (hesie. 

6. The system of Cesalpin is one modul- 
ation of that ancient hy- sketch erku 
)othesis which, losing sight * 3rsi<Q * 

>f all truth and experience in the lore of 
ibstraction, substitutes the barren unity « 
pantheism for religion, and a few wcon* 
irchensible paradoxes for the variety 0 
icicnce. Nothing, according to him, was 
nibstance which was not animated jn 
be particular souls which animate born 
ire themselves only substances, becau^ 
hey are parts of the first substance, a sna 
fie, speculative, but not active intelkgen^ 
>crfect and immovable, which is ’ 
Che reasonable soul, however, in manxm 
s not numerically one ; for matter 
he sole principle of plurality, ana u 
intelligences being combined udth 
hey are plural in number. Ho 
tlso from Averroes in maintains 
eparate immortality of human sou » 
rhilo the philosopher of Cordova - 
^dished the one soul he ascribed 0 , 

rind from the Deity, Cesalpin 
he individual soul ns a portion* n 
ommon human intelligence, w i 
iot admit, but of the first •***£« 
jeity. His system vus therefore “ 
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•compatible ■with theism, in nny proper 
■sense, tlmn that of Averroes himself, and 
-anticipated in some measure that of 
Spinoza, who gavo a greater extension to 
Hs one substance, by comprehending all 
matter as well as spirit within it. Oesalpin 
.also denied, and in this ho went far from 
his. Aristotelian creed, any other than a 
logical difference between substances ami 
■accidents. I have no knowledge of the 
writings of Ccsalpin except thiough 
Uuhlo; for though I confess that tho 
** Qusestiones Peripatetics " may bo found 
in tho British Museum, * it would scarce rc- 
■pay tho labour to examine what is both 
•erroneous and obscure. 

7. The name of Crcmonini, professor of 
philosophy for above forty 

CrtmovM. yenrs at p a( j uaf better 

known than Ins writings. These have be- 
come of tho greatest scarcity. Bruch cr 
tells us ho had not been able to see any of 
them, and Buhlo had met with but two or 
three. 2 Those at which I havo looked are 
treatises on the Aristotelian physics ; they 
^contain little of any interest ; nor did I 
perceive that they countenance, though 
they may not repel, tho charge of atheism 
sometimes brought against Cremonini, but 
which, if at all well-founded, seems rather j 
to rest on external evidence. Cremonini, 
according to Buhlc, refutes the Avcroistic 1 
notion of an universal human intelligence. 
Gabriel Haud6, both in his letters, and in 
the records of liis conversation called 
Ifaudojana, speaks with great admiration 
of Cremonini. 3 Ho bail himself passed 
sEomo years at Padua, and was at that time 
a disciple of tho Aristotelian school in 
phyrics, which he abandoned after his in- 
iimacy with Gassendi. 

8. Meantime tho authority of Aristotle, 

Opponents of great in name and respected 
in tho schools, began to lose 
*moro and more of its influence over specu- 
lative minds. Cesalpin, an Aristotelian by 
profession, had gono undo in some points 
from his master. But others waged an open 
-war as philosophical reformers. Francis 

1 Buhle, li. 625. Bruckcr (iv. 222), laments 
'that he had never Been this book. It seems 
that there were few good libraries in Germany 
in Brucker’s age, or at least that ho had no access 
to them, for it is surprising how often ho makes 
tho same complaint. Ho had, however, seen a 
copy of tho Alpes Cmsas of Taurellus, and gives 
lather a long account both of the man and of 
the book. Ibid, and p, S00, 

2 Buhlo, ii. 619. 

3 Some passages fn the Naudmana tend to con- 
Arm tho suspicion of irreliglon, both with respect 
to Cremonini and Naudd himself. 


Patrizzi, in hie 4f Dlscussiones Peripato- 
tierc" (1571 and 1581), op- 
pooled to prejudice with tho 
arms of calumny, raking up the most unwar- 
ranted. aspersions against the private lifo 
of Aristotle, to prepare the way for assail- 
ing his philosophy ; a warfare not the less 
unworthy, that it is often successful. In 
the enso of Pntrizzi it was otherwise; bis 
book was littlo read ; and his own notions 
of philosophy, borrowed from the later 
Platonists, and that rabble of spurious 
writers who had misled Ficinus and Picus 
of Mirandola, dressed up by Pa trim with 
a fantastic terminology, bad little chance 
of subverting so well-established and acute 
a system as that of Aristotle. 1 

9. Bernard Telesio, a native of Cosenza, 
had greater success, and at- system of 
tained a moro celebrated Sderio. 
name. The first two books of bis treatise, 
“Do Natura Itcrum juxta Propria Prin- 
cipal,” appeared at Borne in 15C3 ; tho rest 
was published in 15SG. These contain an 
hypothesis moro intelligible than that of 
Patrim, and less destitute of a certain ap- 
parent correspondence with the phenomena 
of naturo. Two active incorporeal prin- 
ciples, heat and cold, contend "with per- 
petual opposition for the dominion over a 
third, which is passive matter. Of theso 
threo all naturo consists. Tho region of 
pure heat is in the heavens, in tho sun and 
stars, where it is united with tho most 
subtle matter ; that of cold in tho centre 
of tho earth, where matter is most con- 
densed ; all between is tbeir battle-field, 
in which they continually struggle, anil 
alternately conquer. These principles arc 
not only active, but intelligent, eo far at 
least as to perceive their own acts and 
mutual impressions. Heat is tho cause of 
motion ; cold is by naturo immovable, and 
tends to keep all things in repose. 2 

10. Telesio has been generally supposed 
to have borrowed this theory from that of 
Parmenides, in which tho antagonist prin- 
ciples of heat and cold had been employed 
in a similar manner. Buhlo denies tho 
identity of the two systems, and considers 
that of Telesio as moro nearly allied to tho 
Aristotelian, except in substituting heat 
and cold for tho more abstract notions of 
form and privation. Heat and cold, it 
might rather perhaps bo said, seem to bo 
merely ill-chosen names for tho hypo- 
thetical causes of motion and rest; and 
tho real laws of nature, with respect to 

1 Buhlo, ii. 548. Bruckcr, Iv. 422, 

2 Bruckcr, iv. 440. Buhlc, ii. 603. Qlnm6n6, 

vU, 501. 
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both of these, are as little discoverable in , 
the Tdesian as in the more established 
theory. Yet its author perceived that the 
one possessed an expansive, the other n 
condensing power ; and his principles of 
heat and cold bear a partial analogy to 
repulsion and attraction, the antagonist 
forces which modem philosophy employs. 
Lord Bacon was sufficiently struck with 
the system of Telesio to illustrate it in 
a separate fragment of the Instauratio 
Jtfagna, though sensible of its inadequacy 
to solve the mysteries of nature ; and a 
man of eccentric genius, Campanella, to 
whom wo shall come hereafter, adopted it 
as the basis of his own wilder speculations. 
Telesio seems to have ascribed a sort of 
intelligence to plants, which his last- 
mentioned disciple carried to a strange ex- 
cess of paradox. 

1L The name of Telesio is pcrkapslmrdly 
so well-known at present as 

0 0 °* that of Jordano Bruno. It 

was far otherwise formerly; and we do not 
find that the philosophy of this singular 
and unfortunate man attracted much 
further notice than to cost him his life. 
Ifc may be doubted, indeed, whether the 
Inquisition at Borne did not rather attend 
to his former profession of protcstanti'un 
and invectives against the church, than to 
the latent atheism it pretended to detect 
in his writings, which arc at least ns 
innocent as those of Cesalpin, The eoU- 
conceit of Bruno, his contemptuous ]au- 
gnngo about Aristotle and his followers, 
the paradoxical strain, the obscurity and 
confusion, in many places, of his writings, 
wo may add, his poverty and frequent 
change of place, liad rendered him of little 
estimation in the eyes of the world. But 
in the last century the fate of Bruno ex- 
cited somo degree of interest about his 
opinions. Whether Ids hypotheses were 
truly atheisticalbecamc the subject of con- 
troversy ; bis works, by wliich it should 
have been decided, were so scarce that few 
could speak with knowledge of their con- 
tents ; and Brucker, who inclines to think 
there was no sufficient ground for the im- 
putation, admits that he had only 6ceu one 
of Bruno’s minor treatises. The later Ger- 
man philosophers, however, have paid more 
attention to these obscure books, from a 
similarity they sometimes found in Bruno’s 
theories to their own. Buhlo has devoted 
above a hundred pages to this subject. 1 The 
Italian treatises have within a few years 
been reprinted in Germany, and it is not 
uncommon in modern books to find an 

l VoL it p. 604-730. 


eulogy on the philosopher of Kola. I have- 
not made myself acquainted with his Latin 
writings, except through the means of 
Buhle, who has taken a great deal of pains 
with the subject. Tim prin- ^ IWja 
cipal Italian treatises are WO rU 

entitled, La Cena dc li 
Ccncri, Della Causa, Prin- Cencri j 

cipia ed Uno, and Dell’ Infinite Universe. 
Each of these is in five dialogues. The 
Cena dc li Ccncri contains a physical . 
theory of the world, in. which the author 
makes some show of geometrical diagram?, * 
but deviates so often into rhapsodies of 
vanity and nonvenso, that it is difficult to 
pronounce whether he had much knowledge 
of the science. Copernicus, to whose theory 
of the terrestrial motion Bruno entirely 
adheres, ho praises os superior to any 
former astronomer; but intimates that he 
did not go far beyond vulgar prejudices, 
being more of a mathematician than a- , 
philosopher. The gravity of bodies he 
treats as a most absurd hypothesis, oil 
natural motion, as ho fancies, being cir- 
cular. Yet ho seems to have had somo 
dim glimpse of what is meant by the com- 
position of motions, asserting that the 
earth has four simple motions, out of 
which one is compounded. 1 

12. Tire second, and much more import- 
ant treatise, Della Causa, mu* Cats*. 
Principio cd Uno, professes 
to reveal the metaphysical philosophy of 
Bruno, a system which, at least in pretext, 
brought him to the stake at Borne, and the 
purport of which has been the theme of 
much controversy. The extreme 
of his writings has, no doubt, contributed 
to this variety of judgment ; but though 
his style, strictl)- speaking, is not obscure, 
and he seems by no means inclined to con- 
ceal his meaning, I am not able to resolve ' 
with certainty the problem that 
and those whom lie quotes have discussed. 
But the system of Bruno, so far as I uu* 
derstand it from wliat I have read of his* 
writings, and from Bulde’s a nolysis of them* 
may bo said to contain a sort of double 
pantheism. Tho world is animated by an. 
omnipresent intelligent soul, the first catt# 
of every form that matter can assume, b ^ 
not of matter itself. The soul of the urn- 
verse is the only physical agent, the in- 
terior artist that works in the vast who 
that calls out the plant from the seed on 


1 Dial. r.p. 120 (ISS0> These dSdognes^' 
vritten, “or purport to have been wru « 

He Ttols Leicester, 
usd especially Sidney. 

2 Brucker, voL v. 52. 
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matures the fruit, that lives in all things, 
though they may not seem to live, and in 
fact do not, when unorganised, live separ- 
ately considered, though they all partake 
of the universal life, and in their com- 
ponent parts may bo rendered living, A 
table as a table, a coat as a coat, are not 
alive, hut inasmuch as they derivo their 
substance from nature, they are composed 
of living particles. 1 There is nothing so 
small or so unimportant, but that a portion 
of spirit dwells in it, and this spiritual sub- 
stance requires but a proper subject to 
become a plant or an animal. Forms par- 
ticular are in constant change; but the 
first form, being tbc boutco of all others, 
as well as the first matter, are eternal. 
The soul of the world is the constituent 
principle of the universo and of all its 
parts. And thus we have an intrinsic, 
eternal, self-subsistenfc principle of form, 
far bettor than that which the sophists 
feigned, whose substances are compounded 
and corruptible, and, therefore, nothing 
else than accidents.3 Forms in particular 


i Thus Buhle, or at least his French translator 
but the original words are different. Dico dun 
que cho la tavola come tavola non h animata 
nd la veste, nd il cuojo come cuojo, n6 il vetre 
come vetro, ma come cost naiurali e compost 
hanno xn sc la materia e la forma. Sia pur coss 
quanto piccola e minima si \ oglia, ha in sc pari< 
di sustanza splritualo, la quale, so trova il sog 
getto disposto, si stende ad csscr pianta, ad cssei 
animate, e riceve membri do qual si vogli a corpo, 
checomunemente si diceanimato ; per cho spirit 
si trova in tutto lo cose, o nou 6 tninimo cor 
pusculo, cho non contcgna cotal porzlonc in so 
the non inanlml, p. 241. Buhlo seems not t< 
have understood the words in italics, whicl 
certainly ore not remarkably plain, and to hart 
substituted what ho thought might pass fa 
meaning. 

The recent theories of equivocal generation 
hold by some philosophers, more on the con- 
tinent than in England, according to which all 
matter, or at least all matter susceptible of or 
pnisation by its elements, may become organ 
ised and living under peculiar circumstances, 
seem notvery dissimilar to this system of Bruno 

- Or, quanto a la causa effectrice, dico 1 
cfficiente fisico universale essor P intclletto uni 
versalo, ch* 6 la prime o principial faculty dell 
anlma del mondo, la qual 6 forma tmircmle di 

qudlo. L’ intclletto unH ersalo 6 1* Intimc 

Phi reale e propria faculty o parto potenriale 
Sell amma del mondo. Questo 4 nno mederimo 
ch ernpie U tutto, iUumina V unlveno, o in 
dn«a la Datura 4 produrro lo sue spoclo, come 
»S conriono, c cosi liarispctto 41a produziono dl 
cosenatunm, como il nostro lntelletto 4 la con. 

produriono dl specio rorionall Q Ues (r 

^nominate da Platonic! tabtao del mondo, p 


Dunquc abblamo un princlpio lntrinscco for. 


aro tho accidents of matter, and wo should 
make a divinity of matter liko some Ara- 
bian peripatetics, if we did not recur to tbo 
living fountain of form — tho eternal soul 
of tbo world. Tho first matter is neither 
corporeal nor sensible, it is eternal and un- 
changeable, tho fruitful mother of forms 
and their grave. Form and matter, says 
Bruno, pursuing this fanciful analogy, may 
bo compared to male and female. Form 
never errs, is never imperfect, but through 
its conjunction with matter; it might 
adopt tho words of the father of tho human 
roco: Mulierquam mihidedisti (la materia, 
la quale mi Lai dato consorte), mo dcccpit 
(lei & cagiono d* ogui mio pcccato). Tho 
speculations of Bruno now become moro 
and moro subtle, and ho admits, that o\ir 
understandings cannot grasp what he 
pretends to demonstrate — tho identity 
of a simply active and simply passive 
principle: but tbo question really is, 
whether wo can see any meaning in his 
propositions. 

13. Wo have said that the system of 
Bruno seems to involve a pantheism or 
double pantheism. The first Bruno, 

is of a simple kind, the hylozoism, winch 
has been exhibited in the preceding para- 
graph ; it excludes a creative deity, in tho 
strict sense of creation, but leaving an ac- 
tive provident intelligence, does not seem 
by any means cliargcablo with positive 
atheism. But to this soul of the world 
Bruno appears not to have ascribed tho 
name of divinity. 1 Tho first form, and the 
first matter, and all tho forms generated 
by the two, make, in his theory, but ono^ 
being, tho infinito unchangeable universe," 
in which is cvcrytliing, both in power and 
in act, and which, being all things col- 
lectively, isnoono thing separately; it is 
form and not form, matter and not matter. 


mate eterno c smsistento incomparabilmento 
miglioro di quello, cho lmn flnto 11 sophist!, 
cho vorsano circa gf accident!, Ignorant! do la 
sustanzn de lo cose, e cho vengono a poncro lo 
sustanro corrottlblh, per ch6 quello chiamano 
massfmamento, primamento o princlpalmonto 
sustanza, cho risulta da la composizione ; il cho 
non 6 altro, ch* uno accidonto, cho non conttcnc 
in so nulla stability o voriti, oslrisolvo in nulla, 
p. 2J2. 


. . - - 11 uiuuu, DU U 

tutto; questo mondano, cho fa tutto; gli altri 

particular!, cho si fanno tutto « E' rora 

causa cfllctento(Tintoltetto mondano) non tanto 
cstrinseca, como anco intrinseca di tutto coso 
naturali . . . Mi par, cho detmhano Ua dlvlha 
hontt oft T cccellcnza di questo gnmdo animate 
o simulacro del prfmo principio quell!, cho non 
yogUano fntendero, no affitmare,il mondo con 
H suol membri essero animato, p. 230 . 
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fcoul and not soul. He expands this mys- 
terious language much further, resolving 
the whole nature of the deity into an ab- 
stract, barren, all embracing unity. 3 

14. These bold theories of J ortlano Bruno 

Bruno’* other arc chiefly contained in the 
writing*. treatise Della Cau&a, Prin- 
cipio ed Uno. In nnothcr entitled Dell 1 
Infinito Universo e Mornli, which, liko the 
former, is written in dialogue, ho asserts 

l E' dun quo 1' universo uno, inflnlto, immo- 
bile. Uno <Hco b Ja possibility assoluta, uno 1* 
atto, una la forma o anima, una la materia o 
corpo, una la cow, uno lo ente, uno il massimo 
c ottlmo, 11 quale non dcrc power essere com- 
proso, c peru inflnibile o intcrmlnabile, c per 
tanto Infinito o intenninato, c per conscguenza 
immobile Qucsto non si muovo loealmente; 
per chb non ha cosa fuordi so, ovcsl trasportc, 
atteso chb sfa 11 tutto. Non si genera ; per did 
non 6 altro essere, clic lui possa dcsidcraro o 
aspettare, atteso che abbla tutto lo essere Non 
si corrompo ; perchb non 6 altra cosa, In cul si 
cangl, nttC3o che lui sia ogni cosa. Non pub 
sminuire o crcscere, otteso ch* 6 inflnlto, n cul 
come non si pub aggiungere. cosl b da cu! non 
si pub sottrarre, per cib che lo inflnlto non ha 
parti proporzionall. Non 6 aUcrabilo in ultra 
disposiziono, per chb non Im estemo, da cul 
patisca, o per cui venga in qualche nfTcziono, 
Oltrc chb per comprcnder tutto contmrictadi 
neir esscr suo, in uniti o convenlenza, c nessuna 
inclinazlonc posser averc nd altro o novo essere, 
o pur ad altro e altro modo d # cssero, non pub 
csser soggetto di mutaziono sccundo quality 
alcuna, no pub aver contrarlo o dl verso, cho T 
nltcri, per cli6 in lui b ognf co 3 a concorde. Non 
b materia, per ebb non b flgurato, neflgurabile, 
non b terminato, ne terminable. Non b forma, j 
per chb non informn, no flgura altro, atteso cho 
b tutto, b massimo, b uno, b universo. Non b 
misumbile, nomisura. Non si comprendojpcr 
chb non b maggior di sb. Non ai b comprcso ; 
perchb non b minor di se. Non si agguaglia ; 
per clib non b altro o altro, ma uno o mcdeslmo 
Essendo mcdeslmo ed uno, non ha essere ed 
cssero ; et per che non 1m essero ed cwcrc, non 
ha parti e parti ; o por cib cho non ha parto o 
parto, non b composto. Qucsto b terminc di 
sorte, chb non b termino | b talmcnto forma, chb 
uon b forma ; b talmonto materia, chb non b 
materia ; b talmcnto anima, clib non b anima; 
per chb b il tutto indifrerentemento, o perb b 
tino, 1* universo 6 uno, p *280. 

9 come non b possibitc, ma neccssario, clio 
T ottlmo, massimo incomprcnsiblio b tutto, b par 
tutto, b in tutto, per chb come stmplice cd in- 
divisible pub csser tutto, csser per tutto, cssero 
in tutto. E cost non b stato vanamente detto, 
die GIovo empie tutto le cose, inabita tutto lo 
parti dell* universo, b centro di cib, clio ha 1* 
-essere uno in tutto, o per cul uno b tutto. U 
quale, essendo tutto lo cose, q comprendendo 
tutto r essere in se, viene a far, che ogni cosa 
sia in ogni cosa Ma mi dircste, per chb dunque 
le cose si canglano, la materia partlcolare si forza 
nd altre forme’ vi rlspondo, die non b mutazione, 
che cerca altro essere, ma altro modo di essere. E 


tbo infinity of tho universe, and the pfo. 
rality of worlds. That tho stars nro sans, 
chining by their own light, that each lias 
its revolving planets, now become the 
familiar creed of children, were then 
among tho enormous paradoxes and capital 
offences of Bruno. Ilis strong assertion of 
tho Copcrnican theory was, doubtless, not 
quite so singular, yet this liad hut few 
proselytes in tho sixteenth century. His 
other writings, of nil which Buhle has fur- 
nished us with an account, arc numerous; 
somo of them relate to the art of Eayraond 
Lully, which Bruno professed to esteem 
J very highly ; and in these mucmonical 
treatises he introduced much of his own 
theoretical philosophy. Others arc raora 
exclusively metaphysical, and designed to 
make his leading principles, ns to unity, 
number, and form, more intelligible to tlio 
common reader. They arc full, according 
to what we find in Brucker and Buhle, of 
strange and nonsensical propositions, such 
as men, unable to master their own crude 
fancies on subjects above their reach, are 
M ont to put forth. None, howev cr, of hh 
productions, has been more often mentioned 
than the Spaccio della Bcstia Trionfnnte, 
alleged by some to be full of bis atheistical 
impieties, while others have taken it for a 
mere satire on tho Roman church. This 
diversity was very natural in those who 
wroto of a book they had never fccn. It 
now appears that this famous work is a 
general moral satire in an allegorical form, 
with lifctlo tlmt could excite attention, and 

qucstnbla cliffcrenza tra 1* universo o lecose dell 
universe; per chb nullo comprcnde tutto I* essere 

c tutti modi <11 essere; diqucstcdascuriahatuito 

P essere, ma non tutti i modi di essere, p 232. 

The following sonnet by Bruno is character- 
istic of his mystical imagination ; but worn** 
not confound tho personification of an abstract 
idea with theism : — 

Causa, Prindplo, cd Uno sempUerno, 

Ondo 1* csser, la vita, il woto pende, 

E a lungo, a largo, c profondo si atenae 
Quanto si dico in ciol, terra ed inferno; 

Con 8cnso, con ragion, con mente scerno 
Clf atto, mlsura e conto non comprende, 
Quel vigor, molo o numero, che tends 
Oltre ogni inferior, mezzo e snperoo, 

Cieco error, tempo avaro, xia fortuns, 


If 
Brui 
his \ 
late 

his speculations. " 


lorda invidia, vli rabbia,iniquo zcjo, 
Jrudo cor, orapio ingegno, strano ara * 

N on bastcrann o a f armi V aria bruna, . 
fon mi porrann* avantl gl* occhi tt v o, 
l on faran mai, ch' il mlo bel Sol non mire. 

r have quoted too much tom 
o it may bo excused by tbo 
orks, which has been the cause that *o 
wo not fully seen the character o 
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* less that could give such offence as to pro- 
voko the author’s death, 1 
15. Upon the whole, we may probably 
General ch&nc- place Bruno in this province 
torothuphiio* of speculative philosophy, 
*opi*r. though not high, yet above 
Cesnlpin, or any of tho school of Averroes. 
Ho has fallen into great errors, but they 
seem to have perceived no truth. His 
doctrine was not original ; it came from tho 
Eleatio philosophers, from Plotinus and the 
Neo-Platonists, 2 and in somo measure from 
Plato himself ; and it is ultimately, be- 
yond doubt, of oriental origin. What seems 
most his own, and I must speak very 
doubtfully as to this, is tho syncretism of 
tho tenet of a pervading spirit, an Amina 
Mundi, which in itself is an imperfect 
theism, with the moro pernicious hypo- 
thesis of an universal Monad, to which 
every distinct attribute, except unity, was 
to be denied. Yet it is just to observe 
that, in ono passage already quoted in a 
note, Bruno expressly says, " there are 
three kinds of intelligence, the divine, 
which is everything ; the mundane, which 
does everything ; and tho particular in- 
telligences which are all made by the 
second,* The inconceivableness of as- 
cribing intelligence to Bruno’s universe, 
and yet thus distinguishing it as he does 
from the mundane intelligence, may not 
perhaps be a sufficient reason for denying 
him a place among theistic philosophers. 
But it must be confessed, that tho general 
tone of these dialogues conveys no other 
impression than that of a pantheism, , in 
which every vestige of a supremo intelli- 
gence, beyond his soul of the world* is 
effaced.^ 

JJ. ca \ TOl “ aUo anal rs!s o t the philosophy ot 
Plotinus In Dcgeraodo's Hhtoire Compare des 

S* 357 «2S>. It will be found 

that his language with respect to the mystic 

SET!? of "**• 13 that ot Br » D ° *■££? 

ll0 "f et > "*» «ot only theistic, hut in- 
tensely reUgions, and if he had come a cental 
later would, instead of a heathen philosophic 
hare been one of the first names 3S 
tamts of the church. It fa probable that Ids in! 
ttuence, as it fa, has not been small In modelling 
tho mystic theology. Scotus JCrigena was of 

SSSSsaars 

island stem *» I 


16. Tho system, if so it may be called, 

of Bruno, was essentially sceptical theory 
dogmatic, reducing the most of Sanchez 
subtle and incomprehensible mysteries into- 
positive aphorisms of science. Sanchez, a 
Portuguese physician, settled as a public 
instructor at Toulouse, took a different 
course ; tho preface of his treatise, Quod 
Nihil Scitur, is dated from that city in 
1576; but no edition is known to have 
existed before 1581. 1 This work is a mere 

tissue of sceptical fallacies, propounded, 
however, with a confident tone not unusual 
in that class of sophists. Ho begins ab- 
ruptly with these words : Nec unum hoc 
scio, me nihil scire, conjector tamen nec 
me nee alios. Hiec mihi vcxillum pto- 
positio sit, hsec sequenda venit, Nihil 
Scitur. Hanc si probare stiver o, merito* 
concludam nihil sciri ; si ncscivero, lioo 
ipso melius ; id enim asserebam. A good 
deal more follows in the same sophistical 
style of cavillation. Hoc unum semper 
maxime ab aliquo expetivi, quod modo 
facio, ut vere diceret an aliquid perfecte 
sciret; nusquam tamen inveni, pneterquam 
in sapiente illo proboque viro Socrate (licet 
et Pyrrlionii, Academici et Sceptici vocati, 
cum Favorino id etiam assererent) quod 
hoc unum sciebat quod nihil sciret. Quo 
solo dicto milii doctissimus indicate ; 
quanquam nec adhuc omnino mihi exploit 
mentem; cum et illud unuin, si cut alia, 
ignorarct - 

17. Sanchez puts a few things well • but 
his scepticism, as we perceive, is extrava- 
gant. After descanting on Montaigne’s 
favourite topic, the various manners and 
opinions of mankind, he says, Non fincm 
faceremus si omnes omnium mores recen- 
sere vellemus. An tn his eandem rationem, 
quam nobis, omnino putes? Milii non 
verisimile videtur. Nihil tamen ambo 
scimus, Negabis forsan tales aliquos esso 
homines. Non contcndam; sic ab aliis 
nccopx 3 Yet , notwithstanding his sweep- 
iflg denunciation of all science in the 
boldest tone of Pyrrhonism, Sanchez comes 
at length to admit the possibility of a 
limited or probable knowledge" of truth * 
and, as might perhaps be expected, con- 

and those who did so, like Wright and Gilbert, 
were men who had somewhat better reasons 
than the ipse dwt of a wandering Italian 

lv 5 *.'ith this fact before his 
. 8tr fsey asserts Sanchez to have been 

BuhIe and Cousw c °py Mm- 

SSsskfisjj-rbs 

book *** 
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reives that lie liad himself attained it. 
“There arc two modes,” he observes, “of 
discovering truth, by neither of wliich do 
men learn the real nature of things, but 
yet obtain some kind of insight into them. 
These ate experiment and reason, neither 
being sufficient alone ; but experiments, 
however well conducted, do not show us 
the nature of things, and reason can only 
conjecture them. Hence there can be no 
such thing as perfect science ; and books 
have been employed to eke out the defi- 
ciencies of our own experience ; but theircon- 
fusion, prolixity, multitude, and want of 
trust-worthiness prevents this resource from 
being of much value, nor is life long 
enough for so much study. Besides, this 
perfect knowledge requires a perfect re- 
cipient of it, and a right disposition of the 
subject of knowledge, wliich two I Imre 
never seen. Header, if you have met with 
them, write mo word.” He concludes this 
treatise bypromising another, “in which we 
shall explain the method of knowing truth, 
as far ashuman weakness will permit and, 
as his self-complacency rises aboro his af- 
fected scepticism, adds, mihi in ammo cst 
firmam ct facilem quantum possim scicntiam 
fundare. 

18. This treatise of Sanohezbears witness 
to a deep sense of the imperfections of the 
received systems in science and reasoning, 
and to a restless longing for truth, which 
strikes us in other writers of this latter 
period of the sixteenth century. Lord 
Bacon, I believe, has never alluded to 
Sanchez, and such paradoxical scepticism 
was likely to disgust his strong mind ; yet 
wo may sometimes discern signs of a 
Baconian spirit in the attacks of our 
Spanish philosopher on the syllogistic 
logic, as being built on abstract, and not 
significant terms, and in his clear percep- 
tion of the difference between a knowledge 
of words and one of things. 

19. "What Sanchez promised and Bacon 

Xotfc of Acoado F® 7 ®*' ftne ^inethod of reason- 
, , ky *which truth might 

be better determined than through the 
common dialectics, had been partially at- 
tempted already by Aconcio, mentioned in 
the last chapter as one of those highly- 
lifted Italians who fled for religion to a 
Protestant country. *Without openly as- 

the authority of Aristotle, he en- 
deavoured to frame a new discipline of the 
faculties for the discovery of truth. His 
treatise, He Methodo, sive Becta In- 
vestfgandarum Tradendarumquo Scien- 
tiaram Batione, was published at Basle in 
looS, and was several times reprinted, rill 


later works, those especially of Bacon and 
Dcs Cartes, caused it to be foigotten, 
Aconcio defines logic, the right method of 
thinking and teaching, recta conteznplandi 
doccndique ratio. Of the importance of 
method, or right order in prosecuting our 
inquiries, he thinks so highly, that if 
thirty years were to bo destined to intel- 
lectual labour, be would allot two-thirds of 
the time to acquiring dexterity in this art, 
which seems to imply that he did not 
consider it very easy. To know anything, 
ho tells ns, is to know what it is, or what 
arc its causes and effects. All men have 
the germs of knowledge Latent in them, as 
to matters cognizable by human faculties; 
it is the bnsincss of logic to exrite and 
develop them : Kotiones illns sen scintillas 
sub cinere latent cs detegerc npt£quend res 
obscures illustrandas applicare. 1 

20. Aconcio next gives rules at length 
for constructing definitions, by attending 
to the genus and differentia. These rules 
are good, and might very properly find a place 
in a book of logic ; but whether they con- 
tain much that would vainly be sought in 
other writers, wc do not determine. He 
comes afterwards to the methods of dis- 
tributing a subject. The analytic method 
is by all means to be preferred for the in- 
vestigation of truth, and, contrary to what 
Galen and others have advised, even for 
communicating it to others ; since a man 
can learn that of which he is ignorant, only 
by means of what is bettter known, 
whether he does this himself, or with help 
of a teacher ; the only process bring, a 
notioribus ad minus nota. In this little 
treatise of Aconcio, there seem to be the 
elements of a sounder philosophy, and a 
more steady direction of the mind to dis- 
cover the reality of things than belonged 
to the logic of the age, whether as taught 
by the Aristotelians or by Bamus. It has 
not however been quoted by Lord Bacon, 
nor are we sure that he has profited bj it. 

2L A more celebrated work than this by 
Aconcio is one by the dis- kjmIiwobii* 
tinguiahed scholar, Slarius priflciptotf 
tfizohus, “Bo Yens Princi- 
pus et Vera Bationc Phflosophandi contra 
Psoudo-Philosophos.” (Parma, 1553.) It 
owes , however, what reputation it possesses 
to Leibnitz, who reprinted it in 1670, with 
a very able preface, one of his first contri- 
butions to philosophy. The treatise it" 
self, he says, was almost strangled in the 
birth; and certainly the invectives of 
Kizolius against the logic and metaphysics 

of Aristotle could have had little chance of 
1P*30. 
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^ to seTup ie best authors of Greece not prepared by a sufficient study of i s 
some and the study of philology contents to pass any l^gment but 
against the scholastic terminology. But Ruble’s censure has app^red to 
cer tamly this polite literature was not what unfair. Dugald S ’ , 

sufficient for the discovery of truth: nor not acquainted with what the lattei ' 

-does the book keep up to the promise of said, thmks Nizohus de f“ T “® asgicne d 
its title, though, by endeavouring to eradi- commendation than Brucker 
catobarbarous sophistry, ho may be said to him.! He argues against all dialectics, 
to have laboured in the interests of real and therefore differs from Bamus; con- 
philosopby. The preface of Leibnits ani- eluding with two propositions as the result 
mndverts on what appeared to him some of liis whole book : That as many ogioums 
■metaphysical errors of Nizolius, especially and metaphysicians as are anywhere 
an excess of nominalism, which tended to found, so many capital enemies of truth 
un dermine the foundations of certainty, will then and there exist ; and that so 
and his presumptuous scorn of Aristotle. 1 long as Aristotle shall bo supreme in the 
His own object was rather to recommend logic and metaphysics of the schools, so 
the treatise as a model of philosophical long will error and barbarism reign over 
language without barbarism, than to be- the mind. There is nothing very deep or 

pointed in this summary of his reasoning. 

22. The MaTgarita Antoniana, by Gomez 
Pereira, published at Medina Margarita 
del Campo in 1554, ha s been Antoniana or 

chiefly remembered as the 

that the genus man, taken collectively, is an I ground of one of the many charges against 


i Xizolius maintained that universal terms 
were only particulars — collective sumpta. heib 
nit* replies, that they are particulars— distri 
butive sumpta; ns, omnia homo eat animal 
means, that every one man Is an animal ; not 


-animal. Nec vero Nizolii error hio levis est; 
habet enim magnum allquid in recessu. Nam 
si unlversalia nihil aliud sunt quam singularium 
collectiones, sequitur, scientiam nullam haberi 
per demonstrationem, quod et infra colligit 
Jfizolius, sed collectionem singularium seu in 
ductionem. Sed ea rations proms evertuntur 
scientfco, ao SccpticI vicere. Kam nunquam 
constitui possunt ea ratione propositiones per- 
fecte univetsales, quia inductions nunquam 
certus cs, omnia individue a te tentata esse ; 


Des Cartes, for appropriating unacknow- 
ledged opinions of his predecessors. The 
book is exceedingly scarce, which has been 
strangely ascribed to the efforts of Des Cartes 
to suppress it. 2 There is however a copy of 
the original edition in the British Museum, 
and it has been reprinted in Spain. It was 
an unhappy theft, if theft it were; for 
what Pereira maintained was precisely the 


most untenable proposition of the great 
sed *HnpeT into hanc proposltlonem snbsistes ; p rencll ptolosopher-tbe absence of sensa- 
omato iUa qu® expertus sum sunt talia ; cum ^ . b ratcs . ' Pcreira argucs against tilis 

vero non possit esse ulla ratio universalis, sem- . b 
per manebit possibile innumcra qute tu non sis an extraordinary disregard of common 

expertus esse diversa. Hinc jam patet indue- phenomena, on the assumption of certain 
tionem per se nlbil pToducerc, he certitudinem maxims which cannot be true, if they con- 


quidexn moralem, sine adminiculo proposl- 
tionum non ab inductions, sed ratione univer- 
sal! prudentium; nara si essent et adminicula 
ab inductione, indlgcrent novis adminiculis, 
nec haberetur certitudo moralis in inflni. 


tradict inferences from our observation far 
more convincing than themselves. "We 
find him give a curious reason for denying 
that we can infer the sensibility of brutes 


turn. Sed certitudo moralis ab inductione * rom ^eir outward actions ; namely, that 
sperari plane non potest, additis qulbuscunque this would prove too much, and lead us to 
adminiculis, et propositlonem hanc, totum believe them rational beings : instancing 
miRis esse sna parte, sola inductionenunquam among other stories, true or false, of ap- 
perteett sdemus. Mox enim piodibit, oul no- 1, , . 1™ * 

gabitobpocuHarem quondam rationed in alto f arcnt ^city, tbe dog in pursuit of a 
nondum tenlatis veiam esse, quemadmodum ex kaTe > - "' h0j comin S where two roads meet, 

facto scimus Gregorfum a Sancto Vincentio i Dissertation on Progress of Philosophy, p. 
megnsse totum esse ma]us sua parte, in angulls 33. F y p 

wivS c ^ atacl ' l5 > “hos in infinite ; ot Thomam a Biogr. Unir. Brunet, Manuel du Idbralre. 
HoWtes (at quern vlrum ) cccpisse dubltare do Bavle has a lone article on Pereira, but though 

SSSS&SSs 
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^ - great price. 

The later edition, of lj49, is of course cheaper. 
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lif true*’* no*cent on the first, takes the 

her ■without trial.' IVnirn i s a rejecter 
t.f Arisfoitlhn <1» «p»tiMn ; ami observes 
that in nr;ti«rsof speculation and not of 
fid th. no authority is to ho respected/- 
Notwithstanding ihisn«u rtion of freedom, 
he *«vr ms to b* wholly enchained hy the 
mHaphvricx of the schools ; nor should I 
lave thought the book worthy of notice, 
but for its scarcity and the circumstance 
nhw-mr ntionwl about Des Cartes. 

S3 Thc-e are, as far ns I know, the only 
Wt»rk« deserving of commemoration in the 
history of speculative philosophy. A few 
might easily 1>* in« tted from tho cata- 
lo^nes of libraries or from biographical 
collections, ns util ns from tho learned 
labours of Morhof, Bnteker, Tennemann, 
and Ruble, It is also not to be doubted, 
that in treatises of a ddTerent character, 
theological, moral, or medical, very many 
jv\«*agt s, worthy of romcmbranco for their 
tnith,thf ir ingenuity ,ororiginzility,inight bo 
dbcovirid, that bear upon the best methods 
of reasoning, the philo ophy of the human 
iniml, the theory of natural religion, or the 
gerund sjsUm of the material world. 

21. \YV should not however conclude 
Ltrtccf su~»i, this clapUr without nd- 
n* «cc-^ verting to the dialectical 
method of Rnmu*, whom we left at tho 
r ild<Me of the century, tdruggliug against 
all the arms of orthodox logic in the uni- 
vrrrityof Paris. Th“ rrign of Henry II. 
w, * more propitious to him than that of 
Frauds. In lXd, through the patronage 
of th** Cardinal of Lorraine, Ramus became 
roy.il professor of rh< toric and philosophy; 
and his new yydun which, as has been 
tn»nttf*nfd« comprtbmdtd much lint was 
imjojtant in the art of rlu tone, begin to 
rr^i numerous pros* l>trs. Omcr Talon, 
hri'-mn for a tn.xti*e on < loqnence, wav 
nr.ong the mo*t ardent of tht^e ; and to 
1 )zt\ v * fii.-e our no't atilh* nt^c account of 
tl** coat* st of Ramus with th»* Sorbonne. 

* M 1" IUi U f^rUruaUy toM of dors; 
zr>r fpj^ran rc^rra It by 

Mt t it verier I for Irf^mnUcn 

ilUi 


The latter were not conciliated, of tour.\ 
by the bucccss of their adversary; at*T 
Ramus laving adhered to the Hugr^cct 
party in the civil feuds of France, it Lv$ 
been ascribed to tho malignity of one of Ur 
philosophical opponents, that he perished 
in the inns«acro of St. Bartholomew, Jte 
had however already, by personally tttvrj. 
ling and teaching in Germany, spread the 
knowledge of his system over that country* 
It was received in come of tho Gerir&u 
universities with great favour, not with- 
standing the inllucncc which Molanchlh^u * 
name retained, and which had been en- 
tirely thrown into the scab of AririotK 
The Ramiats and Anti-Ramixts battkd It 
in books of logic through the rest of tli* 
century, as well ns afterwards; but this 
was tho principal period of Ramus’s glory. 
In Italy lie had few disciples ; but Franc*, 
England, and still more Scotland andGir- 
many were full of them. Andrew ? It IWIle 
introduced the logic of Ramus at Gh B gmr. 
It was resisted for some time at 
Andrew’s, but ultimately became popular 
in all tho Scottish univci sines. 1 Scarce 
any eminent public school, says Rnicltr, 
can bo named, in which the Ramisb vnw 
not teachers. They cncountcrid an 
equally realoun militia under the Arido* 
telinn standard; while some, with the 
spirit of compromise, which always b*.** 
possession of a few minds, though it 
i rarely very successful, endrav cured ta 
unite tho two methods, which in fac; il ■ 
not seem essentially exclusive of rich oil? r* 
It cannot bo required of mo to give an #£* 
count of books so totally forgotten, and 
uninteresting in their subjects a n thr** 
dialectical treatises on either ride. Tt* 
importance of Ramus in philosophical 
tory is not so much founded on h 1 ^ or A 
deserts, as on tho effect lie produced *** 
loosening tho fetters of inretmb' pO“ 
dice, and thus preparing tho way, hi* 
many others of bis generation, fer 
who were to bo the restorer* of g sv.re 
philosophy.* 

i M*Crfe’< Life of Melville, IL 

* Brucler, v, OTC. Babb, IL Cut* 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

HISTORY of MORAL AND POLITICAL rmLOSOFHY AND OF JURISPRUDENCE, 

jhom 1550 to 1600- 


Sect. L— Os MoitAh Philosophy 


Soto— Hooter— Essays of Montaigne 
Their Inflvcncc on the Pullic—Itamn 
and English Moralists, 

1, It must naturally be Bupposed that by 
far the greater part of what was -written on 
moral obligations in tlio sixteenth century 
will bo found in the theological quarter of 
ancient libraries. The practice of auricular 
confession brought -with it an entire science 

of casuistry, which had gradually been 
wrought into a complicated system- Man} > 
once conspicuous writers in this province, 
belong to the present period ; but wo shall 
defer the subject till we arrive at the next, 
when it had acquired a more prominent 
importance. 

2. The first original work of any reputa- 
Boto.no tationin ethical philosophy 

- Justus. since the revival of letters, 

and which, being apparently designed in 
great measure for the chair of the confes 
sional, serves as a sort of link between the 
class of mere casuistry and the philo-j 
Eoplucal systems of morals which wero to 
follow, is by Dominic Soto, a Spanish 
Dominican, who played an eminent part in 
the deliberations of the council of Trent, 
in opposition both to the papal court and 
to the theologians of the Scotist, or, as it 
was then reckoned by its adversaries, tlio 
Semi-Pelagian school. This folio volume, 
entitled Do Justitia et Jure, was first pub- 
lished, according to the Biographic Uni- 
veracllc at Antwerp, in JL&G8. It appears 
to bo founded on tlio writings of Thomas 
Aquinas, the polar star of every true 
Dominican. Every question is discussed 
with that remarkable observation of dis- 
tinctions, and that unremitting desire, 
both to comprehend and to distribute » a 
subject, which is displayed in many of 
; theso forgotten folios, and ought to inspire 
r us with reverence for the zealous energy of 
tlieir authors, even when wo find it im- 
possible, as must generally be the case, to 
read so much as a few pages consecutively, 
or when we light upon trifling and insuffi- 
cient arguments in the course of our casual 
glances over tlio volume. 

3. Hooker's -Ecclesiastical Polity might 

Hooker scem moro P ro P er ty to fall 
' ' under the head of theology ; 

but the first book of this work being by 


much the best, Hooker ought rather to be 
reckoned among those who have weighed the 


principles, and delineated the boundaries 
of moral and political science.^ I ba’ve 
on another occasion, 1 done full justice to 
the wisdom and eloquence of this earliest 
among the great writers of England, who, 
having drunk at the streams of ancient 
philosophy, has acquired from Plato and 
Tully somewhat of their redundancy and 
want of precision, with their comprehen- 
siveness of observation and their dignity of 
soul. Tlio reasonings of Hooker, though 
he bore in the ensuing century tho surname 
of judicious, aro not always safe or satis- 
factory, nor, perhaps, can they bo reokoned 
wholly clear or consistent; liis learning, 
though beyond that of most English writers 
in that age, is necessarily uucritical; and 
his fundamental theory, tho mutability of 
ecclesiastical government, has as little 
pleased those for whom ho wrote as those 
whom ho ropelled by its means. Bat he* 
Btood out at a vast height above Ids prede- 
cessors and contemporaries in tho English 
church, and was, perhaps, the first of our 
writers who had any considerable acquaint- 
ance with the philosophers of Greece, not 
merely displayed in quotation, of which 
others may have sometimes set an example* 
but in a spirit of reflection and comprehen- 
siveness which the study of antiquity alone 
could bavo infused. Tho absence of mi- 
nuto ramifications of argument, in which 
the schoolmen loved to spread out, dis- 
tinguishes Hooker from the writers who 
bad been trained in those arid dialectics, 
suc]i as Soto or Suarez: but, as I bavo- 
hinted, coubideringthe depth and difficulty 
of sovoral questions that ho deals with in 
tho first book of the Polity, we might wish 
for a little less of tho expanded palm of 
rhetoric, and somewhat of moro dialectical 
precision in tlio reasoning. 5 

J Constttut. Hist. Engl chap. iv. 

2 It has been shown with irresistible proof by 
the lost editor ot Hooker, that the sixth book of 
tho Ecclesiastical Polity has boon lost;’that 
which wo read as such being, with the exception 
of a few paragraphs at the beginning, altogether 
a different production, though bearing marks of 
the same author. This is proved, not only by 
its wahfc of relation to the general object of tlio 
work, and to tho subject announced in tho title 
of this very hook, but by the remarkable tact, 
that a scries of romarksby two friends ol Hooker 

T 
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4. Hooker, like most great moral writers 
ms theory of both of antiquity and of 
natural law. modern ages, rests liis posi- 
tions on one solid basis, the eternal obliga- 
tion of natural law. A small number had 
been inclined to maintain an arbitrary 
power of the Deity, oven over the fun- 
damental principles of right and wrong ; but 
the sounder theologians seem to have held 
that, however the will of God may be the 
proper source of moral obligation in man- 
kind, concerning which they were not 
more agreed then than they have been since, 
it was impossible for him to deviate from 
liis immutable rectitude and holiness. They 
were unanimous also in asserting the capa- 
city of the human faculties to discern right 
from wrong, little regarding what they 
deemed tho prejudices or errors that had 
misled many nations, and more or less in- 
fluenced tlio majority of mankind. 

5. 33 at there had never been wanting 
Donats felt by those who, struck by the 

oUieK diversity of moral judgments 

and behaviour among men, and especially 
under circumstances of climate, manners, 
or religion, different from our own, had 
found it hard to perceive how reason could 
be an unerring arbiter, when there was so 
much discrepancy in what she professed to 
have determined. The relations of tra- 
vellers, continually pressing upon the notice 
of Europe in tho sixteenth century, and 

on the sixth booh nrc extant, and published in 
the last edition, which were obviously designed 
for a totally different treatise from that which 
has always passed for the sixth book of the Ec- 1 
clesiastical Polity. This can only be explained 
by the confusion In which Hooker's manuscripts 
were left at hie death, and upon which suspi- 
cions of interpolation have been founded. Such 
suspicions are not reasonable ; and notwithstand- 
ing the exaggerated language which has some- 
times been used, I think it very questionable 
whether any more perfect manuscript was ever 
in existence. The reasoning in the seventh and 
eighth books appears as elaborate, the proofs as 
full, the grammatical structure as perfect as in 
tho earlier books ; and the absence of those 
passages of eloquence, wldch wo occasionally 
find in tho former, cannot afford even a pre- 
sumption that the latter wero designed to be 
written over again. Tho eighth book is mani- 
festly incomplete, wanting some discussions 
which the author had announced ; but this seems 
rather adverse to tho hypothesis of a more ela- 
borate copy. Tho more probable inference is 
thatllooker was interrupted by death before he 
had completed his plan. It fs possible also that 
the conclusion of the eighth book baa been lost 
. hke the sixth. AU tho stories on this subject in 
Walton’s life of Hooker, who seems to ha\o 
been a man always too credulous of anecdote, are 
unsatisfactory to any one who exacts real proof. 


perhaps rather more exaggerated than at 
present, in describing barbarous tribes, 
afforded continual aliment to the suspicion. 
It was at least evident, without anything 
that could be called unreasonable scep- 
ticism, that these diversities ought to be 
well explained and sifted before wc ac- 
quiesced in the pleasant conviction that we 
alone could be in tho right. 

G. The Essays of Montaigne, tho first 
edition of which appeared at tssxys of 
Bordeaux in 15S0, 1 make in Montaigne 
several respects an epoch in literature, less 
on account of their real importance, or the 
novel truths they contain, than of their 
influence upon the taste and tho opinions 
of Europe. They are the . first jpr ovocatio 
ad popuJum, the first appeal from the 
porch and the academy to the haunts of 
busy and of idle men, the first book that 
taught the unlearned reader to observe 
and reflect for liimself on questions of 
moral philosophy. In an age when every 
topic of this nature was treated systemati- 
cally and in a didactic form, he broke oat 
without connection of chapters, with all 
the digressions that levity and garrulous 
egotism could suggest, with a very delight- 
ful, but at that time, most unusual rapid* 
ity of transition from seriousness to gaiety. 
It would be to anticipate much of what 
will demand attention in the ensuing cen- 
tury, were we to mention here the con- 
spicuous writers who, more or less directly, 
and with more or less of close imitation, 
maybe classed in the school of Montaigne; 
it embraces, in fact, a large proportion of 
Trench and English literature, and especi- 
ally of that which has borrowed his title 
of Essays. Ho prose writer of the six- 
teenth century 1ms been so generally read, 
nor probably given so much delight. 
Whatever may bo our estimate of Mon- 
taigne as a philosopher, a name which ho 
was far from arrogating, there will be but 
one opinion of the 'felicity and brightness 
of his genius. 

7- It is a striking proof of thc^e qualities 
that wo cannot help believ- Their 
inghimto have struck out cbararferlitlc*- 
all his thoughts by a spontaneous effort of 
his mind, and to have fallen afterward* 
upon his quotations and examples by happy 
accident. I have little doubt but that the 
process was different ; and that, either by 
dint of memory, though ho absolutely 
claims the possessing a good one, or by 
usual method of comm on-placing, he ha 

\ This edition contains only the 
second books of the Essays ; tho third vrM pa 
lisbed in that of Taris, 15SS. 
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anada his reading instrumental to excite 
3us own ingenious and fearless understand- 
ing. His extent of learning “was by no 
means great for that age, but the whole of 
it was brought to bear on his object ; and 
it is" a proof of Montaigne’s independence 
of mind that, while a vast mass of erudi- 
tion was the only regular passport to fame, 
he read no authors but sucb as were most 
fitted to bis own habits of thinking. 
Hence he displays an unity, a sdf-cxist- 
*cnce, which we seldom find so complete in 
other writers. His quotations, though 
they perhaps make more than one half of 
bis Essays, seem parts of himself, and are 
like limbs of his own mind, which could 
not be separated without laceration. But 
♦over all is spread a charm of a fascinating 
simplicity, and an apparent abandonment 
of the whole man to the easy inspiration 
of genius, combined with a good-nature, 
though rather too epicurean and destitute 
of moral energy, which, for that very 
reason, made him a favourite with men of 
similar dispositions, for whom courts, and 
camps, and country mansions were the 
proper soiL 

S. Montaigne is superior to any of the 
ancients in liveliness, in that careless and 
rapid style, where one thought springs 
naturally, but not consecutively, from 
another, by analogical rather than deduc- 
tive connection; so that, while the reader 


seems to he following a train of argument 
he is imperceptibly hurried to a distam 
by some contingent association. This inc 
be observed in half his essays, the titles < 
which often give us little insight into the 
general scope. Thus the apology for Ba 
mondde Sebondeis soon forgotten in tl 
long defence of moral Pyrrhonism, whit 
occupies the twelfth chapter of the sccor 
book. He sometimes makes a show < 
coming hack from his excursions ; but 1 
lias generally exhausted himself before 1 
•does so. This is what men love to practii 
{not advantageously for their severer stm 
ies) in their own thoughts; they love i 
follow the casual associations that ler 
-them through pleasant labyrmths-as or 
riding along the high road is glad to dev 
Ato a little into the woods, though it me 
i-ometimes happen that he will lose h 
way, and find himself far remote from h 
inn. And such is the conversational sty! 
of lively and eloquent old men. IVe coi 
'erse with Montaigne, or rather hear hi: 
■talk; it is almost impossible to read h 
<^ays without thinking that he speaks 1 
™ ; we see his cheerful brow, his sparklh 
ye> 1x18 argent, but gentlemanly d 


meanour ; wo picture him in his armchair, 
with his few books round the room, and 
Plutarch on the table. 

9. The independence of his mind pro- 
duces great part of the charm of his writ- 
ing; it redeems his vanity, without which 
it could not have been so fully displayed, 
or perhaps, so powerfully felt. In an age 
of literary servitude, when every province 
into which reflection could wander was 
occupied by some despot; when, to say 
nothing of theology, men found Aristotle, 
or Ulpian, or Hippocrates, at t every turning 
to dictate their road, it was gratifying to 
fall in company with a simple gentleman 
who, with much more reading than gener- 
ally belonged to his class, had the spirit to 
ask a reason for every rule. 

10. Montaigne has borrowed much, be- 
sides his quotations, from the few ancient 
authors he loved to study. In one passage 
he even says that his book is wholly com- 
piled from Plutarch and Seneca ; but this 
is evidently intended to throw the critics 
off their scent. tc I "purposely conceal the 
authors from whom I borrow, 11 he says in 
another place, “to check the presumption 
of those who arc apt to censure whnt they 
find in a modern. I am content that they 
should lash Seneca and Plutarch through 
my sides.” 1 These were his two favourite 
authors; and in order to judge of tbc 
originality of Montaigne in any passage, it 
may often be necessary to have a con- 
siderable acquaintance with their works. 
,f AVhen I write,” he says, “I care not to 
have books about me ; but I can hardly be 
without a Plutarch.’* He knew little 
Greek, but most editions at that time had 
a Latin translation : be needed not for 
Plutarch to go beyond his own language. 
Cicero he did not much admire, except the 
epistles to Atticus. He esteemed the 
moderns very slightly in comparison with 
antiquity, though praising Guicciardini 
and Philip de Comines. Dugald Stewart 
observes, that Montaigne cannot be sus- 
pected of affectation, and therefore must 
iumsclf have believed what be says of the 
badness of bis memory, forgetting, as he 
tells us, the names of the commonest 
things, and even of those he constantly 
saw. But his vanity led him to talk 
perpetually of himself ; and, as often hap- 
pens to vain men, he would rather talk of 
his own failings than of any foreign sub- 
ject. He could not have had a very de- 
fective memory so far as it had been 
exercised, though ho might fall into the 
common mistake of confounding his mat- 

1 kite 32. sin. in 
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tention to ordinary objects with weakness 
of the faculty. 

1L Montaigne seldom defines or dis- 
criminates ; his mind had great quickness, 
but little subtlety; his carelessness and 
impatience of labour rendered his views 
practically one-sided; for though ho was 
sufficiently free from prejudice to place 
the objects of consideration in different 
lights, he wanted the power, or did not 
use the diligence, to make that comparative 
appreciation of facts which is necessary to 
distinguish the truth, lie appears to mo'ifc 
advantage in matters requiring good scn*c 
and calm observation, as in the education 
of children. The twenty-fourth and 
twenty-eighth chapters of the first liook, 
which rclato to this subject, nro among 
the best in the collection. His excellent 
temper made him an enemy to the harsh- 
ness and tyranny so frequent at that time 
m the management of children, as his clear 
understanding did to the pedantic method* 
of ovei loading and misdirecting their fa- 
culties. It required some courage to nigue 
against the grammarians who had almost 
monopolised the admiration of the world. 
Of these men Montaigne observes, that 
though they have strong memories, their 
judgment is usually very shallow, making 
only an exception for Tumcbu*, who, 
though in his opinion, the greatest scholar 
that had existed for a thousand years, had 
nothing of the pedant about him hut his 
dress. In all tlio remarks of Montaigne 
on human character and manners, we find 
a liveliness, simplicity, and truth. They 
are such as his ordinary opportunities of 
observation, or his reading suggested ; and 
though several writers have given proofs 
of deeper reflection or more watchful dis- 
cernment, few are so well calculated to 
fall in with the apprehension of the general 
reader. 

12. The scepticism of Montaigne, con- 
cerning which so much has been said, is 
not displayed in religion, for he was a 
steady Catholic, though his faith seems to 
have been rather that of acquiescence than 
conviction, nor in such subtleties of meta- 
physical Pyrrhonism as we find in Sanchez, 
which had no attraction for his careless 
nature. But he had read much of Sextus 
Empiricus, and might perhaps have de- 
rived something from his favourite Plu- 
tarch. He had also been forcibly struck 
by the recent narratives of travellers, which 
lie sometimes received with a credulity as 
to evidence, not rarely combined with 
theoretical scepticism, and which is too 
much the fault of his age to bring censure 


on an individual. It was then assumed 
that all travellers were trustworthy, and 
dill more that none of the Greek and 
Boman authors have recorded falsehood*. 
Ilcnce ho was at a loss to discover a general 
rule of moral law, as an implanted instinct, 
or necessary deduction of common reason, 
in the varying usages and opinions of man- 
kind. But hi? seep tickm was less extrava- 
gant and unreasonable at that time thanifc 
would be now. Things then really doubt- 
ful Lave been proved, and positions, en- 
trenched by authority which ho dared not 
to scruple, have been overthrown ;* truth, 
in retiring from her outpost -t, has become 
more unassailable in her citadel. 

VX It may he deemed a symptom of 
wanting a thorough love of truth when a 
man overrate*, as much as when he over- 
looks the difficulties he deals with. Mon- 
taigne i* perhaps not exempt from this 
failing. Though sincere and candid in hi* 
general temper, he is sometimes more am- 
bitious of setting forth liis own ingenuity 
than dtsirotis to come to the bottom of his 
subject. Hence he is apt to run Into the 
fallacy common to this class of writer?, 
and which Ta Moilic Jo Vaytr employed 
much more— that of confounding the vari- 
ation* of the customs of mankind in thing* * 
morally indifferent with those which ailect 
the principles of duty; and hence the 
serious wriKrj on philosophy in the next 
| age, Pascal* Anuiuld, Makbrauchc, an *' 
macUcrt with much severity on Montaigne. 
They considered him, not perhaps unjustly, 
as an enemy to the candid and honest 
investigation of truth, both by his bias 
towards Pyrrhonism, and by the gn»t 
indifference of his temperament ; scarcely 
acknowledging so much as was duo the 
sendee he had done by charing the servile 
pedantry of the schools, and preparing the 
way for closer reason ers than himself. 
the \ery tone of tlieir censures is sufficient 
to prove tho vast influence he had exerted 
over the world. . . 

14, Montaigne is the earliest class 03 
writer in tho French language, the firs 
whom a gentleman is ashamed not to have 
read. So long as an unaffected style *® 
an appearance of the utmost simph cl j 
and good -nature shall charm, so long as 
tho lovers of desultory and cheerful *** 
versation shall be more numerous 


iioso who prefer a lecture or a sermon? - 
mg as -reading is sought by the many as 

1 Montaigne’s scepticism was iHW 
a witchcraft and other 
ad he had probably some weight in 
ig those superstitions. See 1 . UL c. 
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tm amusement in idleness, or a resource in 
pain, so long mil Montaigne be among the 
favourite authors of mankind. I know not 
■whether the greatest blemish of his Essays 
has much impeded their popularity ; they 
led the way to the indecency so character* 
istic of French literature, but in no miter 
on serious topics, except Bayle, more 
habitual than in Montaigne. It may bo 
observed, that a huger portion of tins 
quality distinguishes the tliird booh, pub* 
lislicd after he had attained a reputation, 
than the two former. It is also more over- 
spread by egotism ; and it is not agreeable 
to perceive that the two leading faults of 
his disposition became more unrestrained 
and absorbing as he advanced in life. 

15. The Italians have a few moral trea- 

Writer* tm rises of this period, but 

Moral* fa Italy.} chiefly scar co and little read. 
'The Institurioni Morali of Alexander 
Piccolomini, the Institurioni di Tutta la 
Vita dell 1 Uomo Nato Kobile c in cittd 
labera, by tho same author, tho Latin 
treatise of Idnazoni dc Triplici Vita, which, 
though we mention it here as partly ethical, 
seems to bo rather an attempt to give a 
general survey of all science, are among the 
least obscure, though they Iiavo never been 
♦of much reputation in Europe. 1 But a more 
celebrated work, relating indeed to a minor 
department of ethics, the rules of polito 
and decorous behaviour, is tho Galatco of 
•Casa, bishop of Benevento, and an elegant 1 
writer of considerable reputation. This 
little treatise is not only accounted superior 
in style to most Italian prose, but serves to 
illustrate tho manners of society in the 
middle of tho sixteenth century, gomo 0 f 
the improprieties which, ho censures arc 
-such as we should hardly have expected to 
find in Italy, and almost remind us of a 
•strange but graphic poem of ono Dedekind, 
on tho manners of Germany in the six- 
teenth century, called Grobianus. But his 
own precepts in other places, though hardly 
striking us as novel, are more refined, atid 
relate to the essential principles of social 
intercourse, rather than to its conventional 
*formB a Casa wrote also a little book on 

gWB'assacfiss 

must, however, bo taken very strictly fnr 
in a general sense of the word, wo hare sel 
wrlia instances than hts Jnslltudonl MomU 

*??» inveighs against tho punctilious and 
troublesome ceremonies, introduced, M i, 0 8(l 
Tposes, from Spain, making distinctions Jn the 

modo ot addressing different ranks ol nobtlUy! 


tho duties to bo observed between friends 
of equal ranks. Tiro inferior, ho advises, 
should never permit himself to jest upon 
his patron ; but, if bo is himself stung by 
any unpicasing wit or sharp word, ought to 
receive it with a smiling countenance, and 
to answer so as to conceal his resentment. 
It is probable that this art was understood 
in an Italian palaco without tho help of 
books. 

16. Thcro was never a generation in Eng- 
land which, for worldly pru- 
dence and wise observation Ini:nSlMld ' 
of mankind, stood higher th*an tho subjects 
of Elisabeth. Hi eh in men of strong mind, 
that ago had given them a discipline un- 
known to ourselves ; tho strict ness of the 
Tudor government, tho suqueious temper 
of the queen, tho spirit not only of intoler- 
ance, but of inquisitiveness as to religious 
dissent, tho uncertainties of tho future, 
produced a caution rather foreign to tha 
English character, accompanied by a closer 
attention to tho workings of other men’s 
minds, and their exterior signs. This, 
for similar reasons, had long distin- 
guished tho Italians ; but it is chiefly dis- 
played, perhaps, in their political writings. 
Wq find it, in a larger and more philoso- 
phical sense, near tho end of Elizabeth's 
reign, when our literature made ita first 
strong shoot, prompting tho short con 
densed reflections of Burleigh and Balcigb, 
or saturating with moral observation tho 
mighty soul of Shakspoarc. 

17. Tho first in time, ami wo may jtudly 
say, tho first in excellence of 

English wirings on moral 
prudence are tho E^ys of Bacon, lint 
these, as wo now rend thorn, though not 
very bulky, arc greatly enlarged since their 
first publication in 1507, They then were 
but ten in number cnl it Jed, 2, Of 
Studies; 2. Of Discourse ; 3, Of Cere- 
monies and Bespects ; 4. Of Follower*, and 
Fnends; 5. Of Suitors; G. Of Expense; 

7. Or Regimen of Ilealth ; 8. Of Honour 
and deputation; 0. Of Faction; 10. Of 
Negotiating. And even these few havo 
been expanded in later editions to nearly 
double their extent. The rest were added 
clnefly in 1012, and tho whole were enlarged 
in 1023, Tho pith indeed o£ these ten 
essays will bo found in tho edition of 1597 • 
tho editions being merely to explain, cor- 
rect, or illustrato. But, as a much greater 
number wore incorporated with them i« tho 
next century, avo shall say no more of 
Bacon s Essays for the presont. 

f/!“ ° f lhcw ^novation, was tins nso ol Uio 
third person for tho second in letters. 
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Sect. IL— Ost Political rim-osoruv. 

Freedom o/ TTW/inflr on Got aumnxt at this 
Tim c — Its Ca u set — to* <7 n — La nguct 
— La Boctic — Bttcha nan— Lour — Maria- 
va — The Jesuits— Bo f cro and Panda 
— Bodin — Analysis of his Jtrj/Mic. 

18. The present period, especially after 
Iituaber o I 1370, is far more fruit fulilmn 
political wTitcn.th c jn-cceding in tbc annals 
of political science. It produced several 
works both of temporary and permanent 
importance. Before %vc come to Bodin. 
who is its most conspicuous ornament, it 
may be fit to mention some less* consider- 
able books, which, though belonging pat tly 
to the temporary clnss, have in .several in- 
stances survived the occasion whicli drew 
them forth, and indicate a ttate of public 
opinion not xaxw orthy of notice. 

10. A constant progress towards nbno- 
opprcuion of lute monarchy, sometimes 
Government* silent, at other times at- 
tended with rioknee, lmd been observable 
in the principal kingdoms of Europe fur 
tbo last hundred years, This had been 
brought about by various circumstances 
which belong to civil history ; but among 
others, by a more skilful management, and 
a more systematic attention to the martinis 
of state-craft, which bad sometimes as- 
sumed a sort of scientific form, ns in the 
Prince of jtfncluavel, but were more fre- 
quently inculcated in current rules familiar 
to tbo counsellors of kings. The conse- 
quence bad been, not only many flagmut 
instances of violated public right, but in 
some countries, especially France, an 
habitual contempt for cveiy moral ns well 
as political restraint on the ruler's will. 
But oppression is always felt to be such, 
and the breach of known law's cannot be I 
borne without resentment, though it may j 
And spirit without resistance; and there 
generated by it. -were several causes that J 
tended to generate a spirit of indignation 
against the predominant despotism. Inde- 
pendent of those of a political nature, which 
varied according to the circumstances of 
kingdoms, there were three that belonged 
to the sixteenth century as a learned and 
reflecting age, which, if they did not all ex- 
ercise a great influence over the multitude, 
were suflicient to affect the complexion of 
literature, and to indicate a somewhat 
novel state of opinion in the public mind. 
20, I. From tbo Greek and Roman poets, 
Derived from orators, or historians, the 
ciaudc history, 8C b 0 ] nr derived the prin- 
ciples, not only of equal justice, but of 


equal privileges; lie learned to mcreare 
free republics, to abhor tyranny, to sym- 
pathise with a Tirnolcon or a Brutus. A 
late English historian, who carried to a 
morbid excels his jealousy of democratic 
prejudices, fancied that these arc per- 
ceptible in the versions of Greek author* 
by the learned of the sixteenth century, 
and that Xylandcr or Rhodomnmt grati- 
fied their spite against the sovereigns of 
their own time, by mistranslating their 
text in order to throw odium on Philip 
or Alexander. This is probably unfounded; 
hut it may still ho true that men, who had 
imbibed notions perhaps ns indefinite ni 
exaggerated, of the bluing* of freedom in 
ancient Iteme and Greece, would drawro 
ad vantage otis contrast with the palpable 
onii-ngcs of arbitrary power before their 
(yes Wo have seen, fifty years bcforx.a 
striking proof of almost mutinous indig- 
nation in the Adages of Erasmus; and I 
have little doubt that further evidence of 
it might bo gkatwdfrom the letters and 
willing** of the learned. 

21. II. In proportion as the antiquities 
of the existing European rrtsn their wnx 
monarchies came to be 
bt tidied, it could not but appear that the 
royal authority had outgrown many limits- 
: tions tlwr primitive usage or established 
law' had imjKised upon it ; and the farther 
| back these researches extended, the more 
| they seemed, according to some inquirer.*, 
to fa\ oura popular theory- of constitutional 
polity. III, Neither of these considera- 
tions, which affected only the patient 
scholar, struck so powerfully on the public 
mind as the free spirit engendered by the 
Reformation, and especially the Judairiug 
turn of tbc early Protestants, those at 
least of the Calvinistic school, which 
sought for precedents and models in the 
Old Testament, and delighted to recount 
how tho tribes of Israel had fallen away 
from Rehoboam, how the Hlaccabecs hod 
repelled the Syrian, how Eglon bad been 
smitten by the dogger of Ehud. P 0J * 
many years the Protestants of France had 
made choice of the sword, when their 
alternative was tho stake ; and amia 
defeat, treachery, and massacre, sustain 
an unequal combat with oxtmordiiuuy 
heroism, and a constancy that only a r er 
suasion of acting according to conscience 
could impart. That persuasion it was the' 
business of their ministers and scholars o< 
encourage by argument. Each of t i^e 
three principles of liberty was averted by 
means of the press in tho short per* 
between 1570 and 1590 . 
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22. First in order of publication is tho 

Praaco-Gaiua or Franco-Gallia of Franois 

Hottoman. Hottoman, ono of tho most 
eminent lasers of that age. Tliis is 
chiefly a collection of passages from the 
early French historians, to prove the share 
of the people in government, and especially 
their right of electing the kings of the first 
two races. No one, in such inquiries, 
would now have recourse to tho Franco- 
Gallia, which has certainly tho defect of 
great partiality, and an unwarrantable ex- 
tension of tho author’s hypothesis. But 
it is also truo that Hottoman revealed 
some facts as to tho ancient monarchy of 
Fiance, which neither tho later historians, 
flatterers of the court, nor tho lawyers of 
the parliament of Baris, against whom he is ! 
prone to inveigh, had suffered to transpire. 

23. Ananonymous treatise, Vindicire con- 
vince® of tra Tyrannos, Auctore Ste- 

Limsuet * phono Ounio Bruto Delta, 
1579, commonly ascribed to Hubert Lan- 
guet, the friend of Sir Philip Sydney, 
breathes the stern spirit of Judaical 
Huguonotism. Kings, that lay waste the 
church of God, and support idolatry, kings, 
that trample upon their subjects’ privi- 
leges, may be deposed by the states of 
their kingdom, who indeed are bound in 
duty to do so, though it is not lawful for 
private men to take up arms without 
authority. As kings derive their pre- 
eminence from tho will of the people, they 
may be considered as feudally vassals of 
their subjects, so far that they may forfeit 
their crown by felony against them. 
Though Languct speaks honourably of 
ancient tyrannicides, it seems as if he 
could not mean to justify assassination, 
since ho refuses the right of resistance to 
private men. 


24. Hottoman and Languct were t 
Contr* trn of Protestants ; and tho la 
Botuc. especially may have b 
greatly influenced by the perilous forfct 
of their religion. A short treatise, h 
ever, came out in 1578, written prob £ 
near thirty years before, by Stephen d 
iioetie, best known to posterity by 
ardent praises of his friend Montaigne ; 
an adherent to the church. This » tL' 
Lo Contr* Un, ou Discours dela Servifc 
olontaire. It well deserves its ti 
Housed by tho flagitious tyranny of m 
contemporary rulers, and none were w* 
than Henry II., under whose reign it ' 
probably written, La Boetie pours fc 
tbo vehement indignation of a youtl 
heart, full of tho love of virtue and of 
brilliant illusions which a superficial kn 


ledge of ancient history creates, against 
the voluntary abjectness of mankind, who 
submit as slaves to ono no wiser, no braver, 
no stronger than any of themselves. “He 
who so plays tho master over you has but 
two eyes, lias but two hands, has but ono 
body, has nothing more than the least 
among tho vaBt number who dwdl in our 
cities ; nothing has he better than you, 
save tho advantage that you give him, that 
ho may ruin you. Whence has lie so many 
eyes to watch you, but that you give them 
to him ? How has ho so many hands to 
strike you, but that he employs your own? 
How does ho come by tho feet which 
trample on your cities, but by your means? 
How can he have any power over you, but 
what you give him? How could ho venture 
to persecute you, if he had not an under- 
standing with yourselves? What harm 
could ho do you, if you were not receivers 
of tho robber that plundexs you, accom- 
plices of the murderer who kills yon, and 
traitors to your own selves? You, you 
sow the fruits of tho earth, that ho may 
: waste them ; you furnish your houses, 
that he may pillage them ; you rear your 
daughters, that they may glut his wanton- 
ness, and your sons, that ho may lead 
them at tho best to his wars, or that he 
may send them to execution, or make them 


tho instruments of his concupiscence, the 
ministers of his revenge. You exhaust 
your bodies with labour, that he may revel 
in luxury, or wallow in base and vile 
pleasures ; you weaken yourselves, that he 
may become more strong, and better able 
to hold you in chock. And yet from so 
many indignities, that tho beasts them- 
selves, could they be conscious of them, 
would not endure, you may deliver your- 
selves, if you but make an effort, not to 
deliver yourselves, but to show tho will 
to do it. Once resolve to be no longer 
slaves, and you are already free. I°do 
not say that you should assail him, or 
shako his seat; merely support him no 
longer, and you will seo that, like a great 
Colossus, whoso basis has been removed 
from beneath him, ho win fall by his own 
weight, and break to pieces.” 1 

25. These bursts of a noble patriotism, 
wluch no ono who is in tho least familiar 
with the history of that period will think 
inexcusable; axe much unlike what we 
generally expect from tho French writers. 
La Boetie, in fact, is almost a single in- 
stance of a thoroughly republican character 
till nearly the period of the devolution. 

the Boetie Polished at 

the end of some editions of Montaigne. 
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Montaigne, the staunchest supporter of 
church and state, excuses his friend, 
“le pins grand Lomme, a mon aw, de 
notre siGclc,” assuring us that he was al- 
ways a loyal subject, though if he had 
been permitted his own choice, “he would 
rather have been born at Venice than at 
Sarlat.” La Boctie died young in 15G1: 
and his Discourse was written come years 
before; he might havo lived to perceive 
how much more easy it is to inveigh against 
the abuses of government, than to bring 
about anything better by rebellion. 

2G. The three great sources of a free 
Bscfe. ir .a n . Pa spirit in politic*, admira- 
JartZesai |J 0U 0 f for 

religion, and persuasion of positive right, 
which separately had animated La Boetie, 
Longue t, and DottomaR, united their 
streams to produce, in another country, 
the treatise of George Buchanan (De Jure 
Pcgni apud Scotos), a schoLnr, a protcsfcim, 
and the subject of a very limited monarchy. 
This is a dialogue elegantly written, and 
designed first, to show the origin of royal 
government from popular election ; then, 
the right of putting tyrannical kings to 
death, according to Scripture, and the 
conditional allegiance due to the crown of 
Scotland, as proved by the coronation oath, 
which implies, that it is received in trust 
from the people. The following is a speci- 
men of Buchanan’s reasoning, which goes 
very materially farther than Languei had 
presumed to do:-“Is there then,” says 
one of the interlocutors, “a mutual com- 
pact between the king and the people? 
3L Thus it seems.— B. Does not he, who 
first violates the compact, and does any* 
thing against his own stipulations, break 
bis agreement ? 3L Ho does.— E 4 If then 
the bond which attached the king to the 
people is broken, all rights he derived from 
the agreement are forfeited. M. They ore 
forfeited.— B. And he who was mutually 
bound becomes as free as before the agree- 
ment? M He has the same rights^ 
the same freedom as be had hefore.-B. 
But if a king should do things tending to 
the dissolution of human society, for the 
preservation of which he has been made 
wliat name should we give him ? 31 We 
should call him a iyrant.-B. But a tyrant 
not only possesses no just authority over 
his people, but is their enemy? JL He is 
surely their enemy.— B. Is there not a just 
* -V? 6 * 0 ! ^ an enemy who has m- 

Ar ^ “5? leraMe npon 
. M. There is. — B. What is the nature 

.. * against the enemy of all man- 
land, that is, against a tyrant ? H. Xone 


can be more just.— B. Is it not lawful m a 
war justly commenced, not only for the 
whole people, but for any ringle persan to 
kill an enemy? >L It must be centered. 
— B. "What, then, shall w c say of a tyrant, 
a public enemy, with whom all good men 
arc in eternal warfare? may not any one 
of all mankind inflict on him every penalty 
of war? 31. I observe that all natioai 
Lave been of that opinion, for Thcba is ex- 
tolled for having killed her husband, and 
Timoleon for his brother 5, and Carrius for 
his son’?, death.”* 

27. We may include among political 
treatises of this class some yaytetes 
published tty the English MtSff «*«*?. 
and Scottish exiles during the persecution 
of their religion by the two Maries. They 
ore, indeed, prompted by circumstance*, 
and in some instance* have too much of a 
temporary character to deserve a place ia 
literary hi«tory. I will, however, give an 
account of one, more theoretical than the 
rest, and characteristic of the bold spirit of 
these early Protestants, especially as it is 
almost wholly unknown except byname. 
This Is in the titlepago, “ A Short Treatise 
of Politique Power, and of tie true obedi- 
ence which subject* owe to kings and other 
civil governors, being an answer to seven 
questions : — -*1. Whereof politique power 
groweth, wherefore it was ordained, and 
the right use and duty of the same? 3. 
"Whether longs, princes, and other gov 
craors hare an absolute power and an 
thority over their subjects? o. Whether 
king*, princes, and other politique gov 
emors be subject to God's laws, or the 
positive laws of their countries? 4. In 
what things and how far subjects are boned 
to obey their princes and governors? 5. 
Whether all the subject’s goods be the 
emperor’s or kings own, and that they 
may Lawfully take them for their own? 
fi. Whether it be lawful to depose an evil 
governor and kill a tyrant ? 7. What con- 
fidence is to be given to princes and poten- 
tates V” 

2 S. The author of this treatise was John 
Poynet, or Tonnet, as it is 
spelled in the Last edition, 
bishop of Winchester under Edward VI, 
and who is said to havo had a considerable 
share in the reformation. 2 It was 
published in 155S, and reprinted in 
“to serve,” says Sfaypc, “the turn of 
those times.” “ This book,” observes truly 
the same industrious person, “was not 
over favourable to princes.” Poynet died 
very soon afterwards, so that we cannot 
i P. GO. 2 Chalmers. Stiype’a Hemorisli 
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•determino whether he would have thought 
it expedient to speak as fiercely under the 
reign that was to come. The place of pub- 
lication of the first edition I do not know, 
hut I presume it 'was at Geneva or Frank- 
fort, It is closely and vigorously written, 
■deserving, in many parts, a high place 
among tho English prose of that age, 
though not entirely freo from tho usual 
-fault— vulgar and ribaldrous invective. 
Ho determines all the questions stated in 
-the titlepage on principles adverse to royal 
power, contending, in tho sixth chapter, 
that “the manifold and continual ex- 
amples that have been, from timo to time, 
of the deposing of kings and killing of 
tyrants, do most certainly confirm it to bo 
most true, just, nnd consonant to God’s 
judgment. Tho history of ldngs in tho 
Old Testament is full of it; and, as 
Cardinal Polo truly cifceth, England 
lacketh not the practice and experience of 
tho samo ; for they deprived King Edward 
H., because, without law, he killed tho 
subjects, spoiled them of their goods, and 
wasted tho treasures of tho realm. And 
upon what just causes Richard H. was 
thrust out, and Henry IV. put in his 
placo, I refer it to their own judgment. 
Denmark also now, in our days, did nobly 
the like act, when they deprived Chris- 
tiern the tyrant, and committed him to 
peipctual prison. 


29. “The reasons, arguments, and laws. 

Argues for that servo for the deposing 

tyrannicide, displacing of an Ovil 

•governor will do as much for tho proof 
that it is lawful to kill a tyrant, if they 
may be indifferently heard. As God hath 
ordained magistrates to hear and deter- 
mine private men’s matters, and to punish 
their vices, so oJbo wiUotji he that tho 
magistrates’ doings bo called to account 
and reckoning, and their vices corrected 
and punished by the body of the whole 
congregation or commonwealth; as it is 
manifest by the memory of tho ancient 
uffico of tho High Oonstablo of England 
unto whose authority it pertained, not 
^only to summon tho king personally before 
■tnc parliament, or other courts of judg- 
ment, to answer and receive according to 
justice, but also upon just occasion to com- 
mit him unto ward.l Kings, prince. nnd 
governors have their authority of the 
people, as all laws, usages, and policies, do 
declare and testify. For in some places 
ana countries thoyhavomoro and greater 
authority; in some places, less; and in 

, 1 Il , la Ecarccl y necessary to observe that this 
is an Impudent falsehood. 


some tho people have not given this au- 
thority to any other, but retain and ex- 
ercise it themselves. And is any man so 
t unreasonable to deny that the whole may 
| do as much as they have permitted one 
member to do, or those that have ap- 
pointed an office upon trust have not au- 
thority upon just occasion (as tho abuse of 
it) to take an ay what they gave ? All laws 
do agree, that men may revoko their 
proxies and letters of attorney when it 
plcaseth them, much more when tlioy see 
their proctors and attorneys abuse it. 

30. “But now, to prove tho latter part 
of this question affirmatively, that it is 
lawful to kill a tyrant, there is no man can 
deny, hut that tho Ethnics, albeit they had 
not the right and perfect truo knowledge 
| of God, wore endued with the knowledge 
| of tho law of nature— for it is no private 
I law to a few or certain people, but common 
to all— not written in books, but grafted 
in the hearts of men, not made by men, 
but ordained of God, which we have not 
learned, received, or read, but have taken, 
sucked, and drawn it out of nature, where- 
unto we arc not taught, but made, not in- 
structed, but seasoned ; x and, as St. Paul 


~ UAVJiVlO 

of it,” & 0 . Ho proceeds in a strain of some 
eloquence (and this last passage is not ill- 
translated from Cicero), to extol tho an- 
cient tyrannicides, accounting tho first 
nobility to have beccn “ thoso who had re- 
venged, and delivered tho oppressed people 
out of the hands of their governors. Of 
this land of nobility was Hercules, Theseus, 
nnd suoh liko/’ 2 It must bo owned, tho 
worthy bishop is a bold man in assertions 
of fact. Instances from tho Old Testa- 
ment, of course, follow, wherein Jezebel 
and Atholia are not forgotten, for tho sake 
of our bloody queon. 

31. If too much spaco has been allowed 
to so obscuro a production, « 

count of the illustration it by drew*, 

gives to our civil and ecclcsi- stances 
astical history, though of little importanco 
m literature. It is also well to exhibit 
an additonal proof that tho tenots of all 
parties, however general and speculative 
they may appear, are espoused on account 
of the position of those who hold them 
and the momentary consequences that they 
may produco. In a few years timo tho 

STS t ! ngkn u’ Btr “ nff in tho P rotcc - 

tion °f that royalty which Poynet thus 
assailed m his own exile, enacted the cole- 

3 Th ° Latto Clc * pro m - 13 
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brated homily against rebellion, which de- 
nounces every pretext of resistance to 
governors. Churches, even tho best, arc 
but factions in the strife to retain oi re- 
cover their ascendency; and, like other 
factions, will nover weaken thcnieeltcs by 
a scrupulous examination of the reasoning 
or tho testimony which is to uervo their pur- 
pose. Those have lived and read to little 
advantage who have not discovered this. 

32. It might appear that there was soino 
similar tenets peculiar osiociaf ion between 
nmoBff the these popular theories of re- 
Lwguttv Mstancc and the Protestant 
faith. Perhaps, in truth, they line! n degree 
of nntursvl connection ; but circumstance, 
more than general principles, affect the 
opinions of mankind. The rebellion of tho 
Longue against Henry IIL, their determin- 
ation not to acknowledge Henry IV., re- , 
versed the state of parties, and displayed, 
in an opposite quarter, tho republican 
notions of Languct and Buchanan ns fierce 
and ns unlimited as any Protestants had j 
maintained them. Homy of Bourbon 
could only rely upon his legitimate descent, 
upon the indefeasible rights of inheritance. 
If Franco was to choose for herself, France 
demanded a Catholic king ; all the topics 
of democracy were thrown into that scale ; 
and, in fact, it is well known that JTenry 
had no prospect whatever of success but by 
means of a conversion, which, though not 
bearing much scmblanco of sincerity, tho 
nation thought fit to accept. Put during 
that struggle of a few years wo find, among 
other writings of lew moment, one ascribed 
by some to Rose, bishop of Senlis, a strenu- 
ous partisan of the League, which may 
perhaps deserve to arrest our attention.* 

33. This book, Bo Justa Peipttblicaj 
Hose, on the Christiana* in Reges Potest- 
Aothority of ate, published in lf»00, must 
C1 ^rK^ tU havo bcen pwflr written be- 
fore tho death of Henry IIL 
in the preceding year. Ho begins with the 


i The author call? hlmscU Po^-eua, and n 
as lias been asserted, bishop of Senlis. I 
Pitts attributes this book to Itainolds (brotl 
of the more celebrated Dr. John Itainolds) w 
is said to have called himself Rosw?us. * T 
Blogrnphio Fnivcrsello (art. Rose) says t] 
opinion hag not gained ground ; but it is ci 
taiuly favoured by M. Barbler in the Blctlc 
naire des Anonymes, and some grounds for 
are alleged. Trom internal evidence it scej 
rather the work of a Frenchman than a foreign c 
but I havo not paid much attention to so uni] 
portant a question. Jugler, in his Ulstoi 
laterana, c. D, does not oven name Rose. ] 
a passage in Schelhorn, vili. 4G5, the book seei 
to havo been sometimes ascribed to Genebran 


origin of human society, which he treats- 
with some eloquence, and on tho principle 
of an election of magistrates by the com- 
munity, that they might live peaceably, 
and in enjoyment of their possessions. The 
different forms and limitations of govern- 
ment have nprung from the choice of the 
people, except where they have been im- 
posed by conquest. He exhibits many in- 
stances of this variety: bat there arc two 
dangers, one of limiting too much the 
power of kings, and letting the populace 
change the dynasty at their plea«utc; the' 
other, that of ascribing a sort of divinity to 
kings, and talcing from the nation all the 
power of restraining them in whaterir 
crime# they may commit. The Scottish 
Cali iui<l# aro an instance of the first error; 
the modem advocates of the house of 
Valois of the other. Tho rervile language 
of those who preach jussive obedience has 
encouraged not ou!y the worst Roman 
emperor#, hut *uch tyrant^ as Henry TUI., 
Edward VI., and Elizabeth of England, 

31. The author goes, in the second chap- 
ter, more fully into a refutation of this' 
doctrine, as contrary to the practice of an- 
cient nations, who always deposed tyrant, 
to the principles of Christianity, and to 
the constitution of Euroj>ran comrmmifo, 
who«e king# arc admitted under an oath to 
keep the laws and to reign justly. The 
subject'# oath of allegiance does not bind 
him, unless the king observe what is stipu- 
late! from him ; and this right of with J 
drawing obedience fiom wicked kings is at 
t!ic bottom of all the public law of Europe. 

It is also sanctiontd by tbc church. Stfil 
more has the nation a right to impose laws 
and limitation** on kings, who Iiave certainly 
no superiority xo tho law, go that they can 
transgress it at pleasure. 

35. In the third chapter he inquires who v 
is a tyrant; and, after a Jong discussion 
comes to this result, that a tyrant fc on* 
who despoils his subjects of their posse- 
sions, or offends public decency by immoral 
life, but above all, who assails the Christian 
faith, and vises his authority to render his 
subjects heretical. All these characters 
arc found in Henry "of Valois. Ho then 
urges, in tho two following chapters, that 
all Protestantism is worse than Paganism, 
inasmuch aj it holds out less inducement 
to a virtuous life, but that Calvinism s 
much the worst form of tho Protestan 
heresy. Tho Huguenots, ho proceeds <> 
prove, aro neither parts of the Frenc 
church nor commonwealth. He infers, » 
tlio seventh chapter, that tho king a 
Navarre, being a heretic of this description# 
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is not fit to rale over Christians. The re- 
mainder of the book is designed to show 
that every long, being schismatic or hereti- 
cal, may bo deposed by the pope, of which 
he brings many examples; nor has any one 
deserved this sentenco more than Henry of 
Navarre. It has always been hold lawful 
that an heretical king should ho warred 
• upon hy his own subjects and by all Chris- 
tian sovereigns ; and he maintains that a 
real tyrant, who, after being deposed by 
the wiser part of his subjects, attempts to 
preserve liis power hy force, may bo put to 
death by any private person. Ho adds 
that Julian was probably killed hy a Chris 
tian soldier, and quotes several fathers and 
ecdesiastical historians who justify and 
commend tho act. / He concludes by ex* 
hotting tho nobility and other orders oi 
France, since Henry is a relapsed heretic, 
who is not to bo believed for any oaths h< 
may make, to rally round their Catholic 
king, Charles of Bourbon, 

36. The principles of Bo«e, if ho were 
Treaties or truly tho author, both as to 
Boucher ia the rebellion and tyrannicide, 
*una«pirit belong^ naturally to those 
who took upturns against Henry HI., and 
who applauded his assassin. They were 
adopted, and perhaps extended, by Bou- 
cher, a leaguer still more furious, if pos- 
sible, than Bose himself, in a book pub- 
lished in 15S9, Bo Justa Henrici HI. 
Abdicationo a Fran comm Bcgno. This 
book is written in the spirit of Languct, 
asserting the general right of tho people to 
depose tyrants, rather than confining it to 
the case of heresy. The deposing power 
of the popo, consequently, does not come 
much into question. He was answered, 
as well as other writers of the samo tenets, 
by a Scottish Catholic residing at Paris, 
Awwwtdhy William Barclay, father of 
Barclay. moro cc i c hratcd author 

of the Argcnis, in a treatise “Do Begno efc 
Begali Potestate adversus Buchannmun, 
Brutum, Bouchcrum et Beliquos Monaich- 
omachos,” 1600. Barclay argues on the 
principles current in Franco, that tho kin"' 
has no superior in tomporals; that the 
people are bound in all cases to obey liim • 
that the laws owe their validity to his trill* 
Tho settlement of France hy the submis- 
sion of the League on the one hand, and 
by the edict of Nantes on tho other, natu- 
rally put a stop to tho discussion of ques* 
tions which, theorotical and universal ns 
they might seem, would never havo been 
brought forward but through the stimulat- 
mg influence of immediate chcumstances, 

*** Bttt wllilc tll c war was yet raging, 


and tho fato of the Catholic religion seemed 
to hang upon its success, Tho Jesuits adopt 
many of tho Jesuits had these tenets, 
been strenuous advocates of tho tyranni- 
cidal doctrine; and tho strong spirit of 
party attachment in that order renders it 
hardly uncandid to reckon among its 
general tenets whatever was taught by its 
most conspicuous members, Tho boldest 
and most colebratcd assertion of theso 
maxims was by Mariana, in Mariana, do 
a hook, Bo Bege ct Begis 
Institutioue. The first edition of this re- 
markable hook, and which is of considerable 
scarcity, was published at Toledo in 1500, 
dedicated to Philip III., and sanctioned 
with moro than an approbation, with n 
warm eulogy by tho censor (one of tho 
sarao order, it may be observed), who hy 
tho king’s authority had perused the manu- 
script. It is, however, not such ns in an 
absolute monarchy wc should expect to 
find countenance* Mariana, after inquir 
mg what is tho host form of government, 
and deriding for hereditary monarchy, hut 
only on condition that tho prince shall call 
tho best citizens to liis councils, and ad- 
minister all affairs according to the advice 
of a senate, comes to show the difference 
between a king and a tyrant. His invec- 
tives against tlio latter preparo Us for tho 
sixth chapter, which is entitled, Whether 
it ho lawful to overthrow n tyrant? Ho 
begins by a short sketch of the oppression 
of Franco under Horny III., which had 
provoked his assassination. Whether tho 
act of James Clement, "tho eternal glory 
of France, as most reckon him,”* were in 
; itself warrantable, ho admits to bo a con- 
troverted question, stating the arguments 
on both sides, but placing last those in 
! favour of tho murder, to which ho evi- 
dently leans. All philosopher and theo- 
logians, ho says, agree that an usurper 
may bo put to death by any one. But in 
the case of a lawful king, governing to tho 
great injury of tho commonwealth or of 
religion (for wo ought to endure his rices 
so long as they do not reach an intolerable 
height), ho thinks that tho states of tho 
realm should admonish him, and on liis 
neglect to rofotm liis life, may take up 
arms, and put to death a prince whom 
they have declared to bo a public enemy ; 
and any private man may do tho same. 
Ho concludes, therefore, that it is only a 
question of fact who is a tyrant, but not 

* Theso words, totomum Gnllllro dccus, am 
omitted In the subsequent editions, but as far 
Ml have compared them' them is vciy little 
other alteration ; yet the fintalone is in request. 
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one of right, whether a tyrant may be against excessive taxation, and against de 
killed. Nor does this maxim give a license basement of the coin, which he thinks 
to attempts on the lives of good princes ; ought to he the last remedy in a public 
since it can never be applied till wise and crisis. The whole work, even in its re- 
experienced men have conspired with the prehensible exaggerations, breathes a spirit 
public voice in declaring the prince’s tyr- of liberty and regard to the common good, 
anny. “It is a wholesome thing,” he Nor does Mariana, though a Jesuit, lay 
proceeds, “that sovereigns should bo con- any stress on the papal power to depose 
vinced that, if they oppress the state, and princes, which, I believe, ho has never once 
become intolerable by their wickedness, intimated through the whole volume. It 
their assassination will not only be lawful is absolutely on political principles that he 
but glorious to the perpetrator.” 1 This reasons, unless we except that he considers 
language, whatever indignation it might impiety as one of the vices which constitute 
excite against Mariana and his order, is a tyrant. 1 

merely what we have seen in Buchanan. 40. Neither of the conflicting parties in 

38. Mariana discusses afterwards the Great Britain had neglected Popular theories 
question, whether the power of the king or the weapons of their con- inEogiand. 
of the commonwealth be the greater ; and temporaries ; the English Protestants un- 
after intimating the danger of giving of- der Mary, the Scots under her unfortunate 
fence, and the difficulty of removing the namesake, the Jesuits and Catholic priests 
blemishes which have become inveterate under Elizabeth, appealed to the natural 
by time (with allusion, doubtless, to the rights of men, or to those of British citi* 
change of the Spanish constitution under zens. Poynet, Goodman, Knox are of tbe 
Charles and Philip), declares in strong first description ; Allen and Persons of the 
terms for limiting the royal power by laws, second. Yet this was not done, by the 
In Spain, he asserts, the king cannot im- latter at least, so boldly and so much on 
pose taxes against tho will of the people, broad principles as it was on the continent; 
“He may use his influence, he may offer and Persons in his celebrated Conference, 
rewards, sometimes he may threaten, he under the name of Doleman, tried tho 
may solicit with promises and bribes (we different and rather inconsistent path of 
will not say whether he may do this hereditary right. The throne of Elizabeth 
rightly), but if they refuse he must give seemed to stand in need of a strongly 
way ; and it is the same with new laws, monarchical sentiment in the nation. Yet 
which require the sanction of the people, we find that the popular origin of gorem- 
Nor could they preserve their right of de- menfc, and the necessity of popular consent 
posing and putting to death a tyrant, if to its due exercise, are laid down by 
they had not retained the superior power Hooker in the first and Hooker 

to themselves when they delegated a part eigthth books of the Eccle- 
to the king. It maybe the case in some siasfcical Polity, with a boldness not very 
nations, who have no public assemblies of usual in her reign, and, it must be owned, 
the states, that of necessity the royal pre- ,with a latitude of expression that leads us 
rogativo must compel obedience — a power forward to the most unalloyed denaocrac). 
too great, and approaching to tyranny — This theory of Hooker, which ho endeav- 
hut we speak (says Mariana) not of barba- oured in some places to qualify with little 
rians, but of the monarchy which exists, success or consistency, though it excited 
and ought to exist among us, and of that not much attention at the time, became 
form of polity which of itself is the best.” the basis of Locke’s more celebrated Essay 
'Whether any nation has a right to sur- on Government, and, through other stagey 
render its liberties to a king, he declines of the political creed which actuates a 
to inquire, observing only that it would act present, as a possessing spirit, tho g^ 
rashly in making such a surrender, and the mass of the civilised world. 5 
king almost as much so in accepting it. i Bayle, art. Mariana, notes G, H, and I, , W 

39. In the second book Mariana treats expatiated upon this notable treatise, 
of the proper education of a prince; and did the Jesuits infinite mischief, thocs 

in the third on the due administration of took pains to disclaim any participation 

his government, inveighing vehemently d< ^n, afterwards bishop of 

^Est salutaris cognitio, ut sit principibus his “Difference between Christian Sat>j 
persuasum, si rempublicam oppresserint, si and Unchristian "Rebellion," pubfishe ^ 

ritiis et feeditate intolerandi erunt, ea condi- argues against tho Jesuits, that rinCta 

tione vivete, ut non jure tantum sed cum laude jects may not bear arms against “ c r & 
et gloria perire possint, p. 77. for any religious quarrel, but aamusi 
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41, Tho bold and sometimes passionate 
' Political 'writers, who perhaps mil 

memoirs. bo thought to have detained 
u3 too long, may be contrasted with an- 
other class more cool and prudent, who 
sought rather to make the most of what 
they found established in civil polity, 
than to amend or subvert it. The condi- 
tion of France was such as to force men 
into thinking, where nature had given 
them the capacity of it. In some of the 
memoirs of the age, such as those of 
Oastelnau or Tavaimes, we find an habitual 
- tendency to reflect, to observe the chain 
of causes, and to bring history to bear on 
the passing time. Be Comines had set a 
precedent ; and the fashion of studying his 
writings and those of Machiavol conspired 
with the force of circumstances to make a 
thoughtful generation. The political ana 
military discourses of La Noue, being 
^ thrown into the form of dis- 

sertation, come more closely 
to our purpose than merely historical 
works. They are full of good sense, in a 
high moral tone, without pedantry oi 
pretension, and throw much light on the 
first period of the civil wars. The earliest 
edition is referred by the Biographic Uni- 
verselle to 1587, which I believe should bo 
1588; but the book seems to have been 
finished long before, 

42. It would carry us beyond tho due 
Upaius proportions of this chapter 

were I to seek out every 
book belonging to tho class of political 
philosophy, and wo aro yet fur from its 
termination. The Politico of Justus Lipsius 
.deserve littlo iegard; they are chiefly 
a digest of Aristotle, Tacitus, and other 
ancient writers. Cbarron has incorporated 
or abridged tho greater part of this work 
in his own. In one passage Lipsius gave 
great and just offence to tho best of the 
Protestant party, whom he was about to 
desert, by recommending the estimation 
of heresy by fire and sword. A political 
wnter of the Jesuit school was Giovanni 
Botero botero, whosolong treatise, 
Bagiono di Stato, 1589, 
while deserving of considerable praise for 
acuteness, has been extolled by GinguGnb, 

prince should go about to subject his kingdom 
to a foreign realm, or change tho form of the 
commonwealth from impezy to tyranny, or ne- 
gleet the laws established by common consent 
of prince and people to eaccute his own plea- 
sure, in these and other cases which might ho 
named, if the nobles and commons join together 
to defend their ancient andacoustomed hbertv 
regiment, and laws, they may not well bo 
counted rebels,” p, 520 , 


who had never read it, for some merits it is 
, far from possessing. 1 Tho tolerant spirit, 
the maxims of good faith, the enlarged 
philosophy, which on the credit of a Pied- 
montese panegyrist, Jxo ascribes to Botero 
will he sought in vain. This Jesuit justi- 
fies the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and 
all other atrocities of that ago ; observing 
that the duke of Alba made a mistake in 
tbo public execution of Horn and Egmont, 
instead of getting rid of them privately. 2 
Conservation is with him, as with 
Machiavol, the great end of government, 
which is to act 00 as neither to deservo 
nor permit opposition. The immediate 
punishment of the leaders of sedition, with 
as much silence and secrecy as possible, is 
the best remedy where the sovereign is 
sufficiently powerful. In cases of danger, 
it is necessary to conquer by giving 1 ray, 
and to wait for tho cooling of men’s 
tempers, and tho disunion that will in- 
fallibly impair their force; least of all 
should he absent himself, like Henry III., 
from tho scene of tumult, and thus givo 
courage to tho seditious, whilelie diminishes 
their respect for himself. 

43. Botero had thought and observed 
much; he is, in extent of HI* remark* cm 
reading, second only to population. 
Bodin, and liis views are sometimes lumin- 
ous. Tho most remarkable passage that 
has occurred to mo is on tho subject of 
population. No encouragement to matri- 
mony, he observes, will increase tho 
numbers of tho people without providing 
also tho means of subsistence, and without 
due care for breeding children up. If this 
bo wanting, they either die prematurely, 
or grow up of little service to their 
country. 3 Why else, ho asks, did the 
human race reach, three thousand years 
ago, as great a population as exists at 
present? Cities begin with a few in- 
habitants, increaso to a certain point, but 
do not pass it, as wo see at Home, at 
Naples, and in other places. Even if all 
the monks and nuns were to marry, there 


^ vol.vm.p. 2 lo. 

- Potova contentar3i di sbrigaTaene con dar 
morte quanto si pub segretarnente fosse possi- 
bile. This is in another treatise by. Botero. 
Eelazioni Univorsali d & Capitani IUustri. 

3 Concio sia cosa chi so bene senza 11 con- 
giungimento delV uomo o della donna non si 
pud il genera umano moltiplicarsi, non duneno 
la moltiludino di congiungimenti non 6 sola 
causa della moltiplicadone ; si ricerca oltro di 
cib, la enra d> aUevarli, e la commodity di 
sus entarli ; senza la quale o muojono innanzi 

SK®- * e di poco giovimento 

alia patria lib. viii. p. 284. 
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would not, lie tlrinks, be more people^ in j 
the world than there are; two things being 
requisite for their increase — generation 
*md education (or what wc should perhaps 
rather call rearing), and if the multiplica- 
tion of marriages may promote the one, it 
certainly hinders the other. 1 Bofccro must 
here have meant, though he does not fully 
express it, that the poverty attending upon 
impiovidcnt marriages is the great impedi- 
ment to rearing their progeny. 

44. Paolo Paruta, in his DS*corri 

Politici, Venice, 1599, is 
PamU. perhaps less vigorous and 
acute tban Botcro: yet he may be reckoned 
among judicious writers on general poli- 
tics. The first book of tbe«e discourses 
relates to Roman, tho second eluefiy to 
modem history. His turn of thinking is 
independent and unprejudiced by the 
current tide of opinion, os when ho declares 
against the conduct of Hannibal in invad- 
ing Italy. Paruta generally states both 
sides of a political problem very fairly, os 
in one of the most remarkable of his dis- 
courses, where ho puts the famous question 
on the usefulness of fortified towns. His 
final conclusion is favourable to them. He 
was a subject of Venice, and after holding 
considerable offices, was one of those 
historians employed by the Senate, whose 
writings form the series entitled Isiorici 
Veueriani. 

45. John Bodin, author of several other 

Bodin. * CSS va ^ l,a 51e works, acquired 

so distinguished a reputa- 
tion by his Republic, published in French 
in 1577, and by himself in Latin, with 
many additions in 1586, 2 and has in fact 

i Ibid. Riccrcandosl due cosc per la propa- 
gazione depopoll, la generarionc et I" cdu- 
cazionc, se bene la tnoltitudine de matrimonj 
njuta forte 1* una, impedisce perd del sienro V 
altro. 

e This treatise, in its first edition, made eo 
great an impression, that when Bodin came to 
England in the service of the Duke of Alen^on, 
he found it explained by lecturers both in 
London and Cambridge, but not, as has some- 
times been said, in the public schools of the 
university. This put him upon translating it 
into Latin himself, to render its fame more 
European. See Bayle, who has a good article 
on Bodin. I am much inclined to behove that 
the perusal of Bodin had a great effect in 
England. He is not perhaps very often quoted, 
and yet he is named with honour by the chief 
writers of the next age ; but he furnished a 
store, both of arguments and of examples, which 
were not lost on the thoughtful minds of 
our countrymen. 

Grotius, who is not very favourable to 
Bodin, thongh of necessity he often quotes the 
Republic, imputes to him incorrectness as to 


so far outstripped the political writers of 
liis own period, that I shall endeavour to 
do justice to his memory by something like 
an analysis of this treatise, which is far 
more known by name than generally read. 
Many have borne testimony to his ex- 
traordinary reach of learning and reSec- 
tion. k 11 1 know of no political writer of 
tho samo period,” says Stewart, “whose 
extensive, and various, nnd discriminating 
reading appear to mo to have contributed 
more to facilitate and guide thercsearches of 
his successors, or whosereferences to ancient 
learning have been more frequently tran- 
scribed without acknowledgment. 1 

4G. IVliat is the object of political so- 
ciety? Bodin begins by in- 
quiring. The greatest good, treiiue nBrf 
he answers, of every citizen, 1218 
which is that of the whole state. And 
this he places in the exercise of the virtues 
proper to man, and in the knowledge of 
things natural, human, and dime. But 
ns all have not agreed ns to the chief good 
of a single man, nor whether tho good of 
individuals be also that of the state, this 
has caused a variety of Laws nnd customs 
according to the humours and passions of 
rulers. This first chapter is in a more 
metaphysical tone than we usually find in 
Bodin. Ho proceeds in the next to the 
right* of families {jus familiars), smd to 
the distinction between, o family and a 
commonwealth. A family is the right 
governm ent of many persons Authority ct 
under one head, ns a com- 
monwealth is that of many 
families 2 Patriarchal authority ho nuses 
high, both marital and paternal, on each 
subject pouring out a vast stream of know- 
ledge; noihws that sacred and profane 
history, tho accounts of travellers, or tho 
Roman lawyers could supply, over escapes 

facts, which in some cases raises a suspicion of 
Ill-faith. Tplst. cccliii. It would require 
more dose study of Bodin thin I have m * 
to judge of tho weight of this cbirge. 

l Dissertation on the Progress of 
p. 40. Stewart, however, thinks Bodin 
so obscure that he makes an apology 
space he has allotted to the Republic, 
not exceeding four pages. He was t 
known in the seventeenth century vm . 

Pl 2 Tamills ost piurium sub unias ac 
.patris families imperinm sttbdltorum, c ' . (o . 

rerum qua) ipsius propria sunt ' rec ^“' t ^ 
He has an odd theory, that.a family > * 
slst of five persons, in which he se . ir j 3[i 
been influenced by some notions o J H 
that three families may constitute a repj^ 
and that fifteen persons are also the mi 
of a community. 
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•the comprehensive researches of IJotlin. 1 
He intimates his opinion in favour of tho 
right of repudiation, one of the many proof* 
that lie paid more regard to tho Jewish 
-than the ClirWian law, a and vindicate- 
the full extent of thepntenud power in the 
jin man republic, deducing the decline of 
the rmpire from its relaxation. 

47. The patriarchal government include 
Hie relation of master io servant » and 
Dcawticierri- lca<l« to the question wbc- 
t«if. thcr slavery should bo ad- ! 
nutted into a well-const itn ted common- 
wealth. Bodin, di'cu«ring tins vriih many 
arguments on both side?, rceins to ilunk 
that tbc Jewh hvr, with its limitations a? 
to time of servitude, ought to premil, sin re 
the divine rule* were not laid down for the 
boundaries of Palestine, but being so wi*o, 
so salutary, and of such nuHiorify, ought 
to be preferred above the constitutions of 
men* Slavciy, therefore, Is not io l*o per- 
manently established : but where it already 
exists, it will l*c expedient tliat cmanri- 
patio ns should be gradual. 3 

IS. Thc*c last are the right’? of person? 
Orf$!n©r in ft state of nature, to be 
ccr.!a»vpAUhi refuted, but not created 
by the law. 41 lkfore there wan either city 
or cHircn, or any form of a commonwealth 

l Cnp, i!L SI. Pod In here prote*U smtoti 
the stipuhtinn torn •’tiniM mvle before ma’ria^e, 
that the wife th*U not he in the rower of the 
husband ; ,4 njrrermcut* ro contrary to divine 
and Imrran law*, thnl they cannot be endured, 
nor are they to be ob^rved even when ratified 
by oath, store no oath In such circumstance! 
can be binding/* 

s It bat ftltrayi b*ea surmised tbit Bodln, 
though not a Jew by nativity, wai surh by con- 
viction. ThUh strongly confirmed by Ids He- 
public, wherein he quotes tho Old Testament 
continually, ami with great deference, hut sel- 
dom or never the New. Hevml parses might 
be alleged In pToof, but I bare not noted them 
all dou il In ono phe*, 11b. 1. c. 0, bo toys, 
Paul us, Christlanormri sa^ull suf facile princopi, 
which Is at taut a ringnlar mode of expert don. 
In another be mentions the tot of true religion 
iso as to exclude all but the Mosaic. An un- 
published work of Bodln, called the JIcpU- 
plomercs, ft said to cxl*tln many manuscript*, 
both in Trance and Germany ; In which, after 
debating different religions in a tcrics of dia- 
logues, he gives the advantage to ttdsrn or Juda- 
bin, for those who bavoseen Jtreera not to have 
determined which. JSo ono hni thought It 
worth while to print this production. Juglcr, 
JHst. LUeraria, p. 17J0. Biogr. Unto. Niceron! 
xvll, SOI. 

A posthumous woTk of Bodln, published In 
1600, Uni versa* Naturso Theatre m, has been 
called by tome a dbgulsed Pantheism. This 
did not appear, from what I have read of It. to 
Txj the ease. * B 


amongst men (I make u r e in Hus place « f 
Knollea’# \cry good translation), every 
master of a family wu? master in his own 
hou?c, having power of life mid death over 
his wife and children : but, after that force, 
violence, Ambition, covdou«ne*s, wiA dcrirc 
of revenge had armed one against another, 
the issues or war? and combats giving victory 
unto the ono ride, made tho other to become 
j unto them ri.vren; and amongst them that 
overcame be tlmt vrnn cho?m chief and cap* 
tain, under whose conduct and leading they 
had obtained tho % ictory, kept them a!«o in 
hi? power avid command a? his faithful and 
olWUcnt?crvnnt^,Andtheothcrashi? slave?. 
Then that full and entire liberty by nature, 
gmn to every man to live as luui*eU hot 
pleased. was altogether takrn from the 
vanquish^!, and in the vanquish* r? them- 
selves In tome measure nl*o diminished in 
regard of the conqueror; for that now it 
concerned c\ cry man in privnt* to yield hi? 
ol>cdwnce unto his chief sovereign ; and lie 
that would not abate anything of hi? liber- 
ty, to live under the law* and command- 
ments of another, lost nil. Ko the word* 
of lord and r errant, of prince ami subject, 
before unknown to the world, were fir*t 
brought into u*?* Yea m*nn, and the 
very liqhl of nature IcvMh ti* to btlieve 
very force nnd violence to have given cause 
and beginning unto commonwealths,"* 

•JO. Thus, thru, the pxiriarcluil rhuplieUy 
of government was over- rrirrc^ncf 
thrown by conquest, of cHlreos. 
which Nimrod terns to hxvo been tho 
earliest instance; and now fathers of fami- 
lies once sovtirign, are become citi/ons 
A citirep h a free man under the rupteine 
government of another. 3 Tim* o who enjoy 
more privileges than other? arc not citizens 
more than they. 14 It Is tho acknowledg- 
ment of tho sovereign by his free subject, 
and tho protection of the sovereign towards 
him that makes the citizen/’ This is one 
of the fundamental principles, it may be 
observed by us hi parsing, which distinguish 
a monarchical from a republican spirit in 
constitutional jurisprudence. 'Wherever 
mere subjiction, or even mere nativity, ate 
held to give n claim to citizenship, there is 
nu abandonment of tho republican principle. 
Tide, always reposing on ureal or imnginaiy 
contract, distinguishes tho nation, the suc- 
cessors of the first community, from alien 
settlers, and, above all, from those who nre 
evidently of n different race. Length or 
tirno must, of course, ingraft many of 

l c. C. 

3 bst clvln nib II ailed qunm liber homo, qul 
euxmna aUerius potestato obligatur 
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cept force, but not as to lawful princes, or 
sucb as have become so by prescription, 1 

52. An aristocracy 'he conceives always 

to exist where a smaller body 

Ariitocracj*. ^ the citizens governs the 
greater.* This definition, which lias been 
adopted by some Into writers, appears to 
lead to consequences hardly compatible 
with the common use of language. The 
electors of the House of Commons in Eng- 
land are not a majority of the people. Are 
they, therefore, an aristocratical body? 
The same is still more strongly the case in 
France, and in most representative govern- 
ments of Europe. We might better say, 
that the distinguishing characteristic of an 
aristocracy is the enjoyment of privileges, 
which arc not communicable to other 
citizens simply by anything they can them- 
selves do to obtain them. Thus no govern- 
ment would be properly aristocratical 
where a pecuniary qualification is alono 
sufficient to confer political power; nor did 
the ancients ever uj*e the word in such a 
sense. Yet the question might be asked, 
under what category we would place the 
timocracy, or government of the rich. 

53. Sovereignty resides in the supremo 
legislative authority ; but this requires the I 

Senate* nnd aid of other inferior and 
councils of state, delegated ministers, to the 
consideration of which the third book of ! 
Bodin is directed. A senate ho defines, 
“ a lawful assembly of counsellors of state, 
to give advice to them who have the 
sovereignty in every commonwealth ; we 
to give advice, that we may not ascribe 
any power ofcommand to such a senate.” 
A council is necessary in a monarchy ; for 
much knowledge is generally mischievous 
in a king. It is rarely united with a good 
disposition, and with a moral discipline of 
mind. None of the emperors were so il- 
literate as Trajan, none more learned than 
Nero. The counsellors should not bo too 
numerous, and he ad rises that they should 
ictain their offices for life. It would be 
dangerous as well as ridiculous, to choose 
young men for such a post, even if they 
could have wisdom and experience, since 
neither older persons, nor those of their 
own ago, would place confidence in them. 
He then expatiates, in Ids usual manner* 
upon all the councils that have existed in 
ancient or modern states.* 

54. A magistrate is an officer of the 
sovereign, possessing public authority. 4 


3 c. 4 

5 Ego atatum 
judfcQ, si minor 
c.1. 


temper aristocratlcum csso, 
pars drium emteris imperat. 
3 a E < c. 3. 


Bodin censures the usual definitions of 
magistracy, distinguishing Duties oimagis* 
from magistrates both those trateB 
officers who possess no right of command, 
and such commissioners ns have only a 
temporary delegation. In treating of the 
duty of magistrates towards the sovereign, 
ho praises the rule of tho law of France, 
that tho judge is not to regard private 
letters of tho king against tho justice of a 
civil suit. 1 But after stating tho doubt, 
whether tills applies to matters affecting 
the public, ho concludes that the judge 
must obey any direction ho receives, unless 
contrary to tho law of naturo, in which 
case ho is bound not to forfeit his integrity. 
It is however hotter, as far as wo can, to 
obey all tho commands of tho sovereign, 
than to sot a bad cxnmplo of resistance to 
tho people. This has probably a regard to 
| the frequent opposition of tho Parliament 
of Paris, to what it deemed tho unjust or 
illegal ordinances of the court. Several 
questions, discussed in these chapters on 
magistracy, are rather subtle and verbal ; 
and, in general, tlio argumentative part 
of Bodm is almost drowned in his erudition, 

55. A state cannot subsist without col- 
leges and corporations, for 
mutunl affection nnd friend- Corro3 ^tion* 
ship is tho necessary bond of human lifo. 
It is true that mischiefs have sprung from 
these institutions, and they are to bo regu- 
lated by good laws; hut as a family is a 
community natural, so a college is a com- 
munity civil, and a commonwealth is but 
a community governed by a sovereign 
power ; and thus the word community is 
common unto all three.* In this chapter 
wo have a full discussion of tho subject ; 
and, adverting to tho Spanish Cortes nnd 
English Commons as a sort of colleges in 
tho state, ho praises them as useful insti- 
tutions, observing, with somewhat more 
boldness than is ordinary to him, that in 
several provinces in Franco there had been 
assemblies of the states, which had been 
abolished by those who feared to sco their 
own crimes and peculations brought to 


50. In tho last chapter of tho third book, 
on the degrees and orders of siavea, part or 
citizens, Bodin seems to tfce state, 
tlunk that slaves, being subjects, ought to 
bo reckoned parts of the state.* • This is, ns 


»« suffragl'orum in hae 

h^ “,°i bU ? tUr ’ sctT<w Hbcwrt 

omincj ctvifatc donari cuplam. By this he 

52 g^*"®** * W0uw dMlr0 to cmancl- 


U 
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has been intimated, in conformity 'with his or of tho people, may arm the latter 
monarchical notions. Ho then enters upon against them : and this is most likely to 
the different modes of acquiring nobility, occur, when honours and magistracy are 
and inveighs against making wealth a pass conferred on unworthy men, which affords 
port to it; discussing also the derogation the best topic to demagogues, especially 
to nobility by plebeian occupation. Tho where the plebeians arc wholly excluded : 
division into three ordeis is useful in overy which, though always grievous to them, is 
form of government. yet tolerable so long as power is intrusted 

157, Perhaps the best chapter in the Re- to deserving persons ; but when bad men 
lUaoandfaUof public of Bodin is the first arc promoted, it becomes easy to excite the 
atates. i n the fourth book, on tho minds of the people against tho nobility, 
rise, progress, stationary condition, revolu- nbovo all, if there arc already factions 
tions, decline, and fall of states. A com- among the latter, a condition dangerous to 
monwealth is said to be changed when its all states, but mostly to an aristocracy, 
form of polity is altered ; for its identity Revolutions aro more frequent in small 
is not to be determined by the long stand- states, because a small number of citizens 
ing of tho city walls ; bnt when popular is easily split into parties ; hence we shall 
government becomes monarchy, or nristo- find in one age more revolutions among the 
oracy is turned to democracy, tho common- cities of Greece or Italy than have taken 
wealth is at an end He thus uses tho , place during many in the kingdoms of 
word rcxpnhUcn in the senso of polity or France or Spain. Ho thinks tho ostracism 
constitution, which is not, I think, correct, of dangerous citizens itself dangerous, and 
though sanctioned by some degree of usage, j ccommends rather to put them to death, 
and leaves his proposition a tautological or to render them friends. Monarchy, he 
truism. The extinction of states may be observes, has this peculiar to it, that if 
natural or violent, but in one way or the the king be a prisoner, tho constitution is 
other it must happen, since there is a do- not lost ; wheicas, if tho seat of govern- 
terminate period to all things, and a na- ment in a republiebe taken, it is at on end, 
tural season in which it scorns desirable the subordinate cities never making re- 
that they should come to an end. Tho sistance. It is evident that this can only 
best revolution is that which takes place be applicable to the case, hitherto the more 
by a voluntary cession of power. common one, of a republic, in which the 

58, As the forms of government arc capital city entirely predominates. “There 
Came* of revola- three, it folloirs that the is no kingdom which shall not, in continu- 
Uon * possible revolutions from nnco of time, be changed, and at length 
one to another are six. For anarchy is also be overthrown. But it is best for 
the extinction of a government, not a re- them who least feel their changes by little 
volution in it. Ho proceeds to develop and little made, whether from evil to good, 
the causes of revolutions -with great extent or from good to evil.” 
of historical learning and with judgment, 59. If this is the best, tho next is the 
if not with so much acuteness or so much worst chapter in Bodin. It Astrolo&ifcal 
rigour of style as Macbiaveh Great mis- professes to inquire, whether ^ clcs Bodin ‘ 
fortunes in war, he observes, have a ton- tho revolutions of states can be foreseen* 
dency to change popular rule to aristocracy, Hero he considers, whether the stars have 
and success has an opposite effect; the such an influence on human affairs, that 
same seems applicable to all public adver- political changes can bo foretold by their 

rity and prosperity. Democracy, however, means, and declares entirely against it, 

more commonly ends in monarchy, as with such expressions as would seem to in- 
monarchy does in democracy, especially dicatc his disbelief in astrology. If it were 
when it has become tyrannical; and such true, he says, that tho conditions of corn- 
changes are usually accompanied by civil monwealths depended on the heavenly 
war or tumult. Nor can aristocracy, ho bodies, there could be yet no certain pre- 
flunks, be changed into democracy without diction of them ; since tho astrologers lay 
violence, though the converse revolution down their observations with such incon- 
sometimes happens quietly, as when the sistency, that one will place the same star 

labouring classes and traders give up public in direct course at the moment that 

affairs to look after their own; in this another makes it retrograde. It is obvious 

manner Venice, Lucca, Ragusa, and other that any one who could employ this 
cities have become aristocracies. The great ment, must have peroeived that it dcstl ^ 
danger for an aristocracy is, that some the whole science of astrology. > * 
ambitious person, either of their otto body giving instances of the blunders and con* 
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'tradictions of tlicsc pretended philosophers, 
lie so far gives way as to admit that, if all 
the events from "the beginning of the world 
'could bo duly compared with the planetary 
motions, somo inferences might be deduced 
from them; and thus giving up his bettor 
reason to tho picjudices of his age, ho 
acknowledges astrology as a thcotctical 
truth. The hypothesis of Copernicus ho 
mentions as too absurd to deserve refuta- 
tion ; since, being contrary to the tenets 
of all theologians and philosophers and to 
^common sense, it subverts the foundations 
of overy science. *\Vo now plunge deeper 
.into nonsense ; Bodin proceeding to a long 
arithmetical disquisition, founded on a 
passage in Plato, ascribing the fall of states 
to want of proportion. 1 

GO. The next chapter, on the danger of 
Danger otwddca sudden revolutions in tho 
ehAnsca. entire government, asserts 
that even the most determined astrologers 
iagree in denying that a wise man is sub- 
jugated by tho starry influences, though 
they may govern those who nro led by 
passion like wild beasts. Therefore a wise 
•ruler may foresco revolutions and provide 
remedies. It is doubtful whether an 
established law ought to bo changed, 
though not good in itself, lest it should 
bring others into contempt, especially such 
-as affect tho form of polity. These, if 
possible, should be held immutable ; yet it 
is to bo remembered, that laws nro only * 
.made for the sake of the community, and 
’public safety is the sapreme law of laws. 
There is therefore no law so sacred that 
dt may not be changed through neces- 
sity, But, as a general rule, whatever 
-change is to be mado should bo effected 
gradually.:? 

GL It is a disputed question whether 
judicial power magistrates should bo tem- 
of the sovereign. porary or perpetual. Bodin 
tmuks it essential that tho council of state 
should ho permanent, but high civil com- 
mands ought to be temporary. 3 j s j n 
general important that magistrates shall 
accord in their opinions ; yet there are cir- 
cumstances in which their emulation or 
jealousy may be beneficial to a state. < 
Whether the sovereign ought to exercise 
judicial functions may seem, he says, no 
difficult question to those who arc agreed 
that kings were established for the sake of 
doing justice. This, however, is not his 
theory of the origin of government ; and 
■alter giving all the reasons that can be 
ttrgcd in favour of a monarch-judge, in- 
duOmg as usual all historical precedents, 
1 ®* * 2c. S. 3 c. d. <C6 


he decides that it is inexpedient for tho 
ruler to pronounce tho law himself. His 
reasons arc sufficiently bold, and grounded 
on an intimate knowledge of tho vices of 
courts, which ho docs not hesitate to pour 
out. 1 

62. In treating of the part to be taken 

by tho prince, or by a good Toleration ot 
citifcc^in civil factions, after religion*. 

a long detail from history of conspiracies 
and seditions, ho comes to disputes about 
religion, and contends against the permis- 
sion of reasonings on matters of faith. 
"What can be more impious, ho says, than 
to suffer tho eternal laws of God, which 
ought to bo implanted in men's minds with 
tho utmost certainty, to bo called in ques- 
| tion by probablo reasonings ? For there is 
nothing so demonstrable, ’which men null 
not undermine by argument. But' the 
principles of religion do not depend on 
demonstrations and arguments, but on 
faith alone; and whoever attempts to prove 
them by a train of reasoning, tends to sub- 
vert the foundations of the wholo fabric. 
Bodin in this sophist ry was undoubtedly 
insincere. He goes on, however, baring pur- 
posely sacrificed this cock to iEsculapius, to 
contend that, if several religions exist in a 
state, tho prince should avoid violence and 
pcmecution ; tho natural tendency of man 
being to give his assent voluntarily, but 
never by force.* 

63. The first chapter of the fifth book, 

on the adaptation of govern- maaenco of 
mentto tho varieties of race climate on 

I and climate, has excited Government, 

I more attention than most others, from its 
being supposed to have given riso to a 
theory of Montesquieu. In fact, however, 
the general principle is more ancient ; but 
no one had developed it so fully as Bodin. 
Of this he seems to be aware. Ko one, ho 
says, has hitherto treated on this important 
subject, which should always bo kept in 
mind, lest wo establish institutions not 
suitable to fho people, forgetting that tho 
Jaws of nature will not bond to the fancy 
of man. Ho then investigates the peculiar 
chtnacieristics of tho northern, middle, 
and southern nations, as to physical and 
moral qualities. Somo positions ho has 
laid down erroneously ; hut, on tho whole, 
ho shows n penetrating juilgmont and 
comprehensive generalisation of views. Ho 
concludes that bodily strength prevails 
towards tho poles, mental power towards 
tho tropics; and that tho nations lying 
between partake in a mixed ratio of both. 
This is not very just ; but ho argues from 
I 1 0 a ~ v 
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the great armies that have come from the 
north, while arts and sciences have been 
derived from the south. There is ccr- 
tainly a considerable resemblance to Mon- 
tesquieu in this chapter; and like him, 
with better excuse, Bodin accumulates in- 
accurate stories. Force prevails most with 
the northerns, reason with the inhabitants 
of a temperate or middle climate, supersti- 
tion with the southerns; thus astrology, 
magic, and all mysterious sciences have 
come from the Ohaldeans and Egyptians. 
Mechanical arts and inventions, on the 
other hand, flourish best in northern coun- 
tries, and the southerns hardly know how 
to imitate them, their genius being wholly 
speculative, nor have they so much in- 
dustry, quickness in perceiving what is to 
be done, or worldly prudence. The stars 
appear to exert some influence over national 
peculiarities ; but even in tbe same latitudes 
great variety of character is found, which 
arises from a mountainous or level soil, and 
from other physical circumstances. We 
learn by experience, that tho inliabitants 
of hilly countries and tho northern nations 
generally love freedom, hut having less 
intellect than strength, submit readily to 
tho wisest among them. Even winds are 
not without some effect on national char- 
acter. But tho barrenness or fertility of 
the soil is more important ; the latter pro- 
ducing indolence and effeminacy, wliile one 
effect of a barren soil is to drive tho peoplo 
into cities, and to tho exercise of handi- 
crafts for the sake of commerce, as we see 
at Athens and tfuremburg, the former of 
winch may bo contrasted vtith Bceotia. 

Cl. Bodin concludes, after a profusion of 
evidence drawn from tho whole world, that 
rt is necessary not only to consider the 
general character of the climate as affectin" 
an entire region, but even the peculiarities 
e an d to inquire what 

effects may be wrought on tho dispositions 
of tho inhabitants by the air, the water, 
the monntams and valleys, or prevalent 
winds, ns well as thoso which depend on 

t. religion, the5r customs, their educa- 
tion, their form of government; for who- 
ever should conclude aliko as to all who 
livo m tho samo climate would be fre- 
quently deceived; since, in the same 
parallel of latitude, wo may find rc- 
tnarkablo differences even of countcnanco 

chapter abounds 
with proofs of tho comprehension as well 
as patient research which distinguishes 

Bodin frojn ovcr >' political writer who had 

preceded him. 

<w. In i ho second chapter, which in- 


quires how we may avoid jfche revolutions 
which an excessive inequal- Means of obrfct. 
iiy of possessions tends to inequality 
produce, he invoighs against a partition of 
property, as inconsistent with civil society, 
and against an abolition of debts, because 
there can bo no justice where contracts arc 
not held inviolable; and observes, that it 
is absurd to expect a division of all pos- 
sessions to bring about tranquillity. Ho 
objects also to any endeavour to limit the 
number of tbo citizens, except by colonisa- 
tion. In deference to the authority of tbo 
Mosaic law, ho is friendly to a limited 
right of primogeniture, but disapproves the 
power of testamentary dispositions, ns 
tending to inequality, and tho admission 
of women to equal shares in ihe inher- 
itance, lest tho samo consequence should 
come through marriage. Usury lie would 
absolutely abolish, to save tbo poorer classes 
from ruin. 

CG. "Whether tho’propcrty of condemned 
persons shall be confiscated Confiacation*- 
iB a problem, as to which, reward* 
having given tho arguments on both sides, 
he inclines to a middle couise, that the 
criminal's own acquisitions should bo for- 
feited, but what has descended from his 
ancestors should pass to his posterity. 
He speaks with great freedom against 
unjust prosecutions, and points out tho 
dangers of the law of forfeiture. 1 In *1'® 
next, being the fotu tli chapter of tills book, 
he treats of rewards and punishments. All 
states depend on tho due distribution of 
these ; but, while many books are full 
of the latter, few have discussed the 
former, to which ho here confines himself. 
Triumphs, statues, public thanks, office* 
of trust and command, aro tho 
honourable ; exemptions from service or 
tribute, lirivileges, and the like, tho roo*t 
beneficial. In a popular government, tho 
former aro more readily conceded than the 
latter ; in a monarchy, tho ro\ crsc. The 
Roman triumph gave a splendour to the 
republic itself. In modern times the 
of nobility, and of public offices, renders 
them no longer so honourable a 1 * 
should he. He is hero again icry fntf* 
spoken ns to tho conduct of the French* 
and of other governments. 2 

G7. Tho advantage of warlike habit* to 
a nation, and tho utility of 
fortresses, aro then investi- 
gated. Some havo objected to the W 
as injurious to tho courage of the pc°r 
and of little sendee against an imautt* 
and also, os furnishing opportunities 0 
1C.3. ***• 
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-tyrants and usurpers, or occasionally to 
rebels. Bodin, however, inclines in their 
favour, especially as to thoso on the 
frontier, which may ho granted as feudal 
benefices, but not in inheritance. The 
question of cultivating a military spirit in 
iho people depends on the form of polity: 
in popular states it is necessary ; in on 
aristocracy, unsafe. In monarchies, the 
position of the stato with respect to its 
neighbours is to bo considered. The 
'capital city ought to bo strong in a re- 
public, because its occupation is apt to 
carry with it an entire change in the com- 
monwealth, But a citadel is dangerous in 
such a state. It is better not to suffer 
castles, or strongholds of private men, as 
is the policy of England; unless when 
the custom is so established, that they 
cannot bo dismantled without danger to 
.the state. 1 


GS, Treaties of peace and nllianco com 
Keeenity of next under review. JET 
sood faith, points out with his usua 
'prolixity the difference between equal nnc 
unequal compacts of this kind. Bodii 
contends strongly for tho rigorous main 
tcnanco of good faith, and reprobates tin 
civilians and canonists who induced th< 
council of Constance to break their pro 
mise towards John Huss. No ono yet, h< 
* exclaims, has been so consummately im 
pudent, as to assert the right of violating 
a fair promise ; but one alleges the dcceil 
of the enemy ; another, his own mistake ; 
a third, the change of circumstancesj 
which has rendered it impossible to kcef 
his word ; a fourth, the ruin of tho state 
which it would entail. But no excuse, ac- 
cording to Bodin, can be sufficient, save 
the unlawfulness of the promise, or the 
imposribiHty of fulfilling it. Tim most 
•difficult terms to keep are between prince* 
and their subjects, which generally require 
the guarantee of other states. Faith, how- 
ever, ought to be kept in such cases ; and 
he centres, though under an crroncow 
impression of tho fact, as a breach of en- 
gagement, tho execution of tho Duke of 
York in the reign of Henry VI. ; adding 

SiT *° ?? 6Ct forc *° Stance! 
^ther than those athome, which he would 

^ish to be buried in everlasting oblivion. 

it ^cs to tho day of 

*3t» Bartholomew. 2 * 

69. The first, chapter of tho sixth book 
■relates to a periodical census of property 

3 c. 6. 


-c. 0. Externa Hbcntius qunxn dot 

S3 M X utln ‘ m, tt " pitera ‘ i ob 


| which ho recommends as too much no- 
elected. Tho Roman censor- Cenwacf 

ship of manners ho extols, property, 

and thinks it peculiarly required, when all 
domestic coercion is como to an end. But 
he would give no coercive jurisdiction to 
his censors, and plainly intimates his dis- 
like to a similar authority in the church. 3 
A more important disquisi- 
tion follows on public rev- ****** revenue*, 
cnucs. These may bo derived from seven 
sources: namely, national domains; con- 
fiscation of enemies* property; gifts of 
friendly powers ; tributes from dependent 
allies; foreign trade carried on by the 
state ; tolls and customs on exports an l 
imports ; or, lastly, taxes directly levin l 
on tho people. The first of theso is the 
most secure and honourable ; and hero we 
have abundance of ancient and modern 
learning, vrlrilo of course tho French prin- 
ciple of inalienability is brought forward. 
The second source of revenue is justified 
by the lights of war and practice of 
nations ; tho third has sometimes oc- 
curred ; and the fourth is very ireqnenf. 
It is dishonourable for a prince to bo a 
merchant, and thus gain a revenue in tho 
fifth mode, yet the kings of Portugal do 
not disdain this ; and the mischievous 
usage of selling offices in somo other coun- 
tries seems to fall under this head. Tho 
different taxes on merchandise, or, in our 
language, of customs and excise, come in 
tho sixth place. Hero Bodin advises to 
lower tho import duties on article* with 
which tho people cannot well dispense, 
but to lay them heavily on manufactured 
goods, that thoy may learn to practise 
theso arts themselves* 


' * Anemic, uiHOincct 

irom direct taxation, is 
never to bo chosen but 
from necessity ; and as taxes aro apt to 
he kept up when tho necessity is passed, it 
w hct tcr that tho king should borrow 
money of subjects than impose taxes upon 
them. Ho then enters on tho history of 
taxation in different countries, remarking 
it as peculiar to Franco, that tho burthon 
is thrown on tho people to tho case of tho 
nobles and clergy, which is tho case no- 
where except with tho French, among 
whom, as Ctcsar truly wrote, nothing is 
more despised than tho common people 
Taxes on luxuries, which servo only to 
coiropt men, aro tho host of all: those 
also ore good which aro imposed on pro- 
coedmgs at law, so as to restrain unneces- 
aary litigation. Borrowing at interest, or 
1 lib. vi. c. l. 
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by way of annuity, as tliey do at Yenice, [ men in his own time. Several interesting 
is ruinous. It seems, therefore, that Bodin questions in the theory of jurisprudence 
recommends loans without interest, which arc incidentally discussed in this chapter, 
must be compulsory. In the remainder of such as that of the due limits of judicial 
this chapter he treats of tho best mode of discretion, 

expending the public revenue, and advises 74. It must appear, oven from this im- 
that royal grants should be closely ex- perfect analysis, in which Bodin compared 
amined, and, if excessive, be rescinded, at much has been curtailed with Aristotle 
least after the death of the leigning king.* of its fair proportion, and 

71. Every adulteration of coin, to which many both curious and judicious observe 
Adulteration of Bodin proceeds, and every tions omitted, that Bodin possessed a 

coin * change in its value is danger- highly philosophical mind, united with 
ous, as it affects tho certainty of contracts, the most ample stores of history and juris- 
and renders every man’s property insecure, prudence. No former writer on political 
The different modes of alloying coin are philosophy had been cither so comprehen- 
then explained according to practical met- sive in his scheme, or so copious in Ms 
allurgy, and, assuming the constant ratio knowledge; none, perhaps, moro original, 
of gold to silver as twelve to one, he ad- more independent and fearless in lus in- 
vises that coins of both metals should be quiries. Two names alone, indeed, could* 
of the same weight. The alloy should not he compared with his : Aristotlo and Mft* 
be above one in twenty-four; and the chiavel. “Without, however, pretending 
same standard should bo used for plate, that Bodin was equal to the former m 
Many curious facts in monetary history acuteness and sagacity, wo* may say that 
will be found collected in this chapter. 2 the experience of two thousand years, and 

72. Bodin next states fully and with the maxims of reason and justice, sug- , 
Superiority of apparent fairness, the ad- gested or corrected by tho gospel and its 

monarchy, vantages and disadvantages ministers, by tho philosophers of Greece 
both of democracy and aristocracy, and, and Romo, and by the civil law, gave him 
admitting that some evils belong to mon- advantages, of which his judgment and 
archy, contends that they are all much industry fully enabled him to avail Mm- 
less than in tho two other forms. It must self. Machiavel, again, has discussed so 
be remembered, that he docs not acknow- few, comparatively, of the important 
ledge the possibility of a mixed govern- questions in political theory, and 
ment ; a singular error, which, of course, seen many things so partially, according o 
vitiates his reasonings in this chapter, the nairow experience of Italian .republics, 
But it contains many excellent observa- that, with all his superiority in genius* 
tions on democratical violence and ignor- and still more in effective eloquence, se- 
ance, which history had led him duly to can hardly say that his Discourses on 
appreciate. 3 The best form of polity, he are a mote useful study than tho Bepu 
holds to be a monarchy by agnatic succes- of Bodin. 

sion, such as, in contradiction to Hotto- 75. It has been often alleged, as wo a 
man, he maintained to have been always mentioned above, that Mon- 
established in Prance, pointing out also tesquieu owed something, 
the mischiefs that have ensued in other and especially his theory of tho 
countries for want of a Salic law. 4 of climate, to Bodin. But, though he 

73. In the concluding chapter of the unquestionably read the Republic wi 
Conclusion of work, Bodin, with too much that advantage which the most fe 2 

tiie wort parade of mathematical lan- minds derive* from others, tins ought 

guage, descants on what ho calls arith- to detract in om eyes from his real on*, j 

metical, geometrical, and harmonic pro- a lity. The Republic, and the Spin 
portions, as applied to political regimen. Laws bear, however, a more close 
As the substance of all this appears only son than any other politico! *7* CIUS . 
to be, that laws ought sometimes to be celebrity. Bodin and Montesquieu ar^ 
made according to the circumstances and this province of political theory, t 
conditions of different ranks ‘in society, philosophical of those who h&jc 
sometimes to bo absolutely equal, it will deeply, tho most learned of 
probably be thought by most rather in- have thought so mucK Both ac, ^ 

cumbered by this philosophy, which, how- genious, little respecting wj ^ ^ 

ever, ho borrowed from tho ancients, and matters of opinion, but deferring ^ 

found conformable to tho spirit of learned established power, and hence ^ 

* c. 2. s c. 3. 5 c 4. 4 c. 5. the fountain of waters whoso bitten 
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** that scarce any one seems likely to read 
them all, it is almost peculiar to him, that 
the longer any of his hooks is, the moro it 
is esteemed. Nothing in them is trivial, 
nothing such as might bo found in any 
other ; everything so well chosen that the 
reader can feel no satiety ; and the truth 
is seen of what ho answered to his dis- 
ciples, when they asked for more diffuse 
commentaries, that his lectures were for 
the ignorant, liis writings for the leai ned. m 1 
A later writer, Gennari, has given a more 
fully elaborate character of this illustrious 
lawyer, who might seem to have united 
every excellence without a failing, 2 But 
without listening to the enemies whom his 
own eminence, or the polemical fierceness 
of some disputes in which ho was engaged, 
created among the jurists of that age, it 
has since been observed, that in his writings 
may be detected some inconsistencies, of 
which whole books have been invidiously 
compiled, and that ho was too prone to 
abuse his acuteness by conjectural emen- 
dations of the text ; a dangerous practice, 
as Bynkershoek truly remarks, when it 
may depend upon a single particle whether 
the claim of Titius or of Marius shall pre- 
vail. 2 

78, Such was the renown of Cujacius 
Cojactua, an in- that, in the public schools 
terpretw or of Germany, when his name 
mentioned, every one 
took off his kat,4 The con- 
tinual bickerings of his contemporaries, not 
only of the old Accursian school, among 
whom Albericus Gcntilis was prominent in 
disparaging him, but of those who had 

1 Heineccil Opera xlv. 203. He prefers the 
Observations atque Emendatioues of Cujacius 
to all his other works. These contain twenty- 
eight hooks, published, at intervals, from the 
jear 1550. They were designed to extend to 
forty books. 

2 Respublfca tfurisconsultorum, p. 237. In- 
factum in jurisprudents reliquit nihil, e t qu?e 
scriblt, non tam ex aliis excerpta, quam a se 
invents, sane fatentur omnes ; ita omnia suo 
loco posita, non nfanis protracta, qu® nauseam 
creant, non arete ac jejune tractate, quro evpli. 
cationis paullo diffusioris pariunt desiderium. 
Candida perspicuitato brevis, elegans sub ama*. 
bdf simplicitate, canto enulftus, quantum path 
tur occasio, ubique docens, ne aliqua parte 
argnatur otiosus, tam nihil hahet inane, nihil 
incondifcum, nihil curium, nihil claudicans 
nihil redundans, amcenus fn Observationibug* 
subtilis in Tractatibus, uber ac planus in Com*, 
mentariis, generosus in refcUendis objectis, 
accurate fn confingendis notis, in Paratitiis 
brevis ac succi plenus, rectus prudensque in 
Consultationibus. 

2 Heinecc. xiv. 209. Gennari, p. 199, 

4 Gennari, p. 240. Biogr. TTniv. 


been trained in the steps of Alciat like 
himself, did not affect this honest admira- 
tion of the general student.* But we must 
not consider Cujacius exactly in the light 
of what wo now call a great lawyer. He 
rejected all modem forensic experience 
with acorn, declaring that he had misspent 
his youth in such studies. TYe have, in- 
deed, fifty of his consultations which ap- 
pear to be actual cases. But, in general, 
it is observed by Gravina that both he and 
the greatest of Iris disciples “are but 
ministers of ancient jurisprudence, hardly 
deigning to notice the emergent questions 
of modem practice. Hence, while the 
elder jurists of the school of Bartolus, 
deficient as they are in expounding the 
Roman laws, yet apply them judiciously to 
new cases, theso excellent interpreters 
hardly regard anything modern, and leave 
to the others the whole honour of advising 
and deciding rightly.” Therefore ho re- 
commends that the student who has im- 
bibed the elements of Roman jurisprudence 
in all their purity from the school of Cu- 
jacius, should not neglect 'tho interpreta- 
tions of Accursius in obscure passages; 
and, above all, should have recourse to 
Bartolus and liis disciples for the argu- 
ments, authorities, and illustrations which 
ordinary forensic questions will require. 2 

7D. At some distance below * Cujacius, 
but in places of honour, we rrene m 4 » TOT 
find among the great French below CHfarfw; 
interpreters of the civil law oorezMi 
in this age, Duaren, as do- 0 
voted to ancient learning as Cujacius, but 
differing from him by inculcating tho 
necessity of forensic practice to form a 
perfect lawyer ; 3 Govea, who, though a 
Portuguese, was always resident In France, 
whom Borne have set even above Cujacius , 
for ability, and of whom it has been said 
that he is the only jurist who ought to 
have written more Brisson, a onan 
various learning, who became in the sedi- 
tions of Paris an unfortunate victim of his 
own weak ambition ; Balduin, a strenuous 
advocate for uniting the study of ancient 
history with that of law ; Godefroi, whose 

1 Heineccius, ibid. Gennari, p. 242. 

2 Gravina, p. 222^ 2S0 

2 Duarenus ... sine forensls exercitatlow® 
prsesidio nec satis percipi, nec recto commo- 
deque doceri‘jus civile eristimate. Gennari, P- ^ 
179 . 

4 Goveanus . • • vir, de quo uno deskieTetur, 
plura scripsisse, decojterfsvero,pauclora - • • * 
quia felix ingenlo, naturae vinbus tantum con- 
fident, ufc dillgentto laudem sibi non neces- 
sariam, minus efcinm honorifleam putare vioca- 
tur. Gennari, p 2S1. 
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Oorpus Juris Civilis makes an epoch in 
jurisprudence, being the text-book uni- 
versally received ; and Connan, who is at 
least much quoted by the principal writers 
on the law of nature and nations. The 
boast of Germany was Gifanius. 

80. These “ministers of ancient juris- 
* opponents of prudence a> seemed to have 
the Roman law. no other office than to dis- 
play the excellences of the old masters in 
-their original purity. TJlpian and Papinian 
were to them what Aristotle and Aquinas 
were to another class of worshippers. But 
-the jurists of the age of Severus have come 
■down to us through a compilation in that 
•of Justinian; and Alciat himself had begun 
to discover the interpolations of Tribonian, 
and tbe corruption which, through ignor 
nnce or design, had penetrated the vast re- 
servoir of the Pandects. Augustinus, 
Cujacius, and other French lawyers of tho 
school of Bourgcs followed in this track, 
and endeavoured not only to restore tho 
text from errors introduced by tho care- 
lessness of transcribers, a necessary and 
arduous labour, but from those springing 
out of tho presumptuouSness of tho law- 
giver himself, or of those whom he had 
employed. This excited a vehement op- 
position, led by some of the chief lawyers 
of France, jealous of the fame of Cujacius. 
But while they pretended to rescue the 
orthodox vulgato from the innovations of 
its great interpreter, another sect rose up, 
far bolder than either, which assailed the 
law itself. Of these tho most determined 
wore Faber and Hottoman. 

81. Antony Faber, or Fabre, a lawyer of 

raijer of Savoy ® av0 7» becamepresident 
. of tke court of Chamberi in 
1610, acquired his reputation in tho six- 
teenth century. Ho waged war against tho 
whole body of commentators, and oven 
treated tho civil law itself as so mutilated 
•and corrupt, so inapplicablo to modem 
times, that it would bo better to lay it 
altogether aside. Gennari says, that he 
would have been the greatest of lawyers, 
if he had not been too desirous to appear 
michji his temerity and self-confidence 

- diminished tho effect of lug ability. His 
mmd was ardent and unappalled by diffi. 

Sr ; * n ° ° U w d . n,ore enlai ^ ed of 
jurisprudence, but m his inteipretations he 

Su T ke t h0 la ™ wthcr 

they ought to have been than what they 

- w f m * lovo of P*«*dox is hardly l 
greater fault than tho perpetual carping at 

s own master Cujacius, as if he thought 

IP. 97. 'I 


the reform of jurisprudence should havo 
been reserved for himself. * 

82. But the most celebrated production 
of this party, is tho Anti- Auti*Triboniantts 
Tribonianus of Hottoman. of Hottoman. 
This was written in 16G7, and though not 
published in French till 1609, nor in tho 
original till 1647, seems properly to belong 
to the sixteenth century. Ho begins by 
acknowledging tho merit of tho Bomans 
in jurisprudence, but denies that tbo com- 
pilation of Justinian is to be confounded 
with tho Bonmn law. Ho divides his in- 
quiry into two questions : first, whether 
tho study of thcsolaws is useful in France; 
and secondly, what are their deficiencies. 
Those laws, ho observes by the way, contain 
very little instruction about Homan history 
or antiquities, so that in books on those 
subjects wo rarely find them cited. Ho 
then advcits to particular branches of tho 
civil law, and shows that numberless doc- 
trines are now obsolete, such as tbo stato 
of servitude, tho right of arrogation, tho 
ceremonies of marriage, tho peculiar law of 
guardianship, whilo for matters of daily 
occurrence they give us no assistance. Ho 
points out tho useless distinctions between 
things tnancipi and non mancipi, between 
tbo dominium quiritarium and honitarium ; 
the modes of acquiring property by manci- 
pation, cessio injure , usucapio, and tho 
like, the unprofitable doctrines about fidci 
commissa and tho jus accrcsccndi. Ho 
dwells on the folly of keeping up the old 
forms of stipulation in contracts, and those 
of legal process, from which no ono c an de- 
part a syllablo without losing his suit. 
And on the whole he concludes, that not a 
twentieth part of the Boman law survives, 
and of that not one tenth can be of any 
utility. In the second part, Hottoman 
attacks Tribonian himself, for suppressing 
the genuine works of great lawyers, for 
barbarous language, for perpetually muti- 
lating, transposing and interpolating the 
passages which ho inserts, so tlrnt no cohe- 
sion or consistency is to bo found in these 
fragments of materials, nor is it possiblo to 
restore them. Tho evil has been increased 
by tho herd of commentators and interpre- 
Fabro ’ says Ferricre, as 

SIX , b * T T!? 80n ’ Hi8t>d0 la Jurisprudence, - 
esfc ccluf ties jurisconsultcs modorncs qui a porte 

} ° la Ies id6cs 8U *Ic droit. C’otoitun 


ti. li . 'Htpiuagmaaes 

Mal3 on 1 a <*use avee raison d'ovoir 
P0 " tr ° 1 ' contra ies opinions 

f a °, s(!tre donn( S souvent trop do 
See r !T, < 1 ler n 0tt d ' a!outer <»<“» les lota. 

vmeUe Cl ° aVrC ' ,n Blo S»pWe Uni- 
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tors since the twelfth century ; those who 
have lately appeared and applied more 
erudition rarely agreeing in their con- 
jectural emendations of the text, which 
yet frequently varies in different manu- 
scripts, so as to give rise to endless dis- 
putes. He ends by recommending that 
some jurisconsults and advocates should be 
called together, in order to compile a good 
code of laws ; taking whatever is valuable 
in the Roman system, and adding whatever 
from other sources may seem worthy of 
reception, drawing them up in plain lan- 
guage, without too much subtlety, and at- 
tending chiefly to the principles of equity. 
He thinks that a year or two would suffice 
for the instruction of students in suoli a 
code of laws, which would be completed 
afterwards, as was the case at Rome, by 
forensic practice. 

83. These opinions of Hottoman, so 

civil law not reasonable in themselves, 

countenanced in as to the inapplicability of 
France. mU ch of the Roman law to 
the actual state of society, weio congenial 
to the prejudices of many lawyers in 
France. That law had in fact to struggle 
against a system already received, the 
feudal customs which had governed the 
greater part of tho kingdom. And this 
party so much prevailed, that by the 
ordinance of Blois, in 1579, the university 
of Pans was forbidden to give lectures or 
degrees in civil law. This was not wholly 
regarded; but it was not till a century 
afterwards, that pubhc lectures in that 
science were re-established in the univer- 
sity, on account of the uncertainty, which 
tho neglect of the civil law was alleged to 
have produced. 

84. Franco now stood far pre-eminent in 
Tn ramiwi her lawyers. But Italy was 

not wanting in men once 
conspicuous, whom we cannot afford time 
to mention. One of them, Turamini, pro- 
fessor at Ferrara, though his name is not 
found m Tiraboschi, or oven in Gravina, 
seems to have had a more luminous con- 
ception of the relation which should sub- 
sist between positive laws and those of 
nature, as well as of their distinctive pro- 
vinces, than was common in tho great 
jurists of that generation. His commen- 
tary on tho title De Legibus, in the first 
book of the Pandects, gave him an op- 
portunity for philosophical illustration. 
An account of his writings will be found in 
Gomiani.* 

85. The canon law, though by no means 
a province sterile in tho quantity of its 

1 Vol. vi. p. 107. 


produce, has not deserved to arrest our at*- 
tention. It was studied con- 
jointly with that of Rome, Canoa Uw ‘ 
from which it borrows many of its prin- 
ciples and rules of proceeding, though not 
servilely, nor without such variations as 
the independence of its tribunals and tho 
different nature of its authorities might he 
expected to produce. Covarruvias and 
other Spaniards were the most eminent 
canonists ; Spain was distinguished in this 
line of jurisprudence. 

86. But it is of more importance to ob- 
serve, that in this period wo jaw of nations 
find a foundation laid for its early state 


tho great science of international law, the 
determining authority in questions of right 
between independent states. Whatever 
bad been delivered in books on this sub- 
ject, had rested too much on theological 
casuistry, or on tho- analogies of positive 
and local law, or on tho loose practice of 
nations, and precedents rather of arms 
than of reason. The fecial law, or rights 
of ambassadors, was that which had been 
most respected. Tho customary code of 
Europe, in military and maritime ques- 
tions, as well as in some others, to which 
no state could apply its particular juris- 
prudence with any hope of reciprocity, 
grew up by degrees to be administered, if 
not upon solid principles, yet with some 
uniformity. The civil jurists, as being 
conversant with a system more widely 
diffused, and of which the equity was 
more generally recognised than any other, 
took into their hands the adjudication of 
all these cases. In tho fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, the progress of interna- 
tional relations, and, we may add, tho 
frequency of wars, though it did not a 
once cieate a common standard, showe 
how much it was required. War itself, it 
was perceived, even for the advantage o 
tho belligerents, had its rules ; an enemy 
had his rights ; the study of ancient history 


■umished precedents of magnanimity * 
justice, which put tho more i eccnt examples 
>f Christendom to shame ; tho spirit of 
gospel could not be wholly suppressed, a 
;east in theory; tho strictness of casuistry 
vns applied to the duties of sovereigns? 
md perhaps tho scandal given by * 
writings of Machiavel was not without 
nfiuence in dictating a nobler tone to tfl* 
norality of international law. # 

87. Before wo come to works strictly oc* 
onging to this kind of juris- mndj * 

irudence, one may be men- c . 
doned which connects it with ^co °o £* 
casuistry. Tho Rolectiones Theologic* 
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ters since the twelfth century ; those who 
have lately appeared and applied more 
erudition rarely agreeing in their con- 
jectural emendations of the text, which 
yet frequently varies in different manu 
scripts, so as to give rise to endless dis- 
putes. He ends by recommending that 
some jurisconsults and advocates should be 
called together, in order to compile a good 
code of laws ; taking whatever is valuable 
in the Homan system, and adding whatever 
from other sources may seem worthy of 
reception, drawing them up in plain lan- 
guage, without too much subtlety, and at 
rending chiefly to the principles of equity. 
Ho thinks that a year or two would suffice 
for the instruction of students in such a 
code of laws, which would be completed 
afterwards, as was the case at Home, by 
forensic practice. 

83. These opinions of Hottoman, so 

civil law not reasonable in themselves, 

countenanced in as to the inapplicability of 
ce * much of the Boman law to 
the actual state of society, were congenial 
to the prejudices of many lawyers in 
France. That law had in fact to struggle 
against a system already received, the 
feudal customs which had governed the 
greater part of the kingdom. And this 
party so much prevailed, that by the 
ordinance of Blois, in 1370, the university 
of Paris was forbidden to give lectures or 
degrees in civil law. This was not wholly 
regarded; but it was not till a century 
afterwards, that public lectures in that 
science were re-established m the univer- 
s j ty , on account of the uncertainty, which 
the neglect of the civil law was alleged to 
have produced. 

84. Prance now stood far pre-eminent in 

Tununini. her lawyers. But Italy was 

not wanting in men once 
conspicuous, whom we cannot afford time 
to mention. One of them, Turamini, pro- 
fessor at Ferrara, though his name is not 
found in Tiraboschi, or even in Gravina 
seems to havo had a more luminous con- 
ception of the relation -which should sub- 
sist between positive laws and those of 
nature, as well as of their distinctive pro- 
vinces, than was common in the great 
jurists of that generation. His commen- 
tary on the title De Legibus, in the first 
book of the Pandects, gave him an op- 
portunity for philosophical illustration. 
An account of his writings will be found in 
ComianL* 

85. The canon law, though by no means 
a province sterile in the quantity of its 

1 Vol. vi. p. 197 . I 


produce, has not deserved to arrest our at- 
tention. It was studied con- 
jointly with that of Borne, 0811011 hw * 
from which it borrows many of its prin- 
ciples and rules of proceeding, though not 
servilely, nor without such variations as 
the independence of its tribunals and the 
different nature of its authorities might bo 
expected to produce, Covarruvias and 
other Spaniards were the most eminent 
canonists ; Spain was distinguished in this 
line of jurisprudence. 

86. But it is of more importance to ob- 
serve, that in this period we law of nations 
find a foundation laid for its early state 
tho great science of international law, the 
determining authority in questions of right 
between independent states. Whatever 
bad been delivered in books on this sub- 
ject, had rested too much on theological 
casuistry, or on the analogies of positive 
and local law, or on the loose practice of 
nations, and precedents rather of arms 
than of reason. Tho fecial law, or rights 
of ambassadors, was that which had been 
most respected. Tho customary code of 
Europe, in military and maritime ques- 
tions, as well as in some others, to which- 
no state could apply its particular juris- 
prudence with any hope of reciprocity, 
grew up by degrees to be administered, if 
not upon solid principles, yet with soma 
uniformity. Tho civil jurists, as being 
conversant with a system more widely 
diffused, and of which tho equity was 
more generally recognised than any other, 
took into their hands the adjudication of 
all these cases. In the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, the progress of interna- 
tional relations, and, we may add, tho 
frequency of wars, though it did not at 
once create a common standard, showed 
how much it was required. War itself, it 
w f as perceived, even for the advantage of 
tho belligerents, had its rules ; an enemy 
bad his rights ; the study of ancient history 
furnished precedents of magnanimity and 
justice, which put tho more recent examples 
of Christendom to shame ; the spirit of the 
gospel could not be wholly suppressed, at 
least in theory ; the strictness of casuistry 
was applied to the duties of sovereign^? 
and perhaps the scandal given by the* 
writings of Machiavel was not without its 
influence in dictating a nobler tone to the 
morality of international law. ^ ; 

87. Before we como to works strictly be- 
longing to this kind of juris- rrandi a 

prudence, one may be men- 


Ylctoik 


tioned which connects it iritli theologies 
casuistry. The Kelectiones Theologic® oi 
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Francis ft Victoria, a jirofcssor in Sain- 
manca, nnd one on whom Nicolas Antonio 
and many oilier Spanish writers bestow 
the highest eulogy* as tho restorer of theo- 
logical studies in their country, is a hook 
of rcmarlmblo scarcity* though it 1ms been 
published at least in four editions. Oto- 
tius 1ms been supposed to have made use 
of it in liis own great work ; but some of 
those who since his lima have mentioned 
Victoria's writings on this subject, lament 
that they arc not to he met with. Unpin, 
however, 1ms given a riiort account of the 
]lt*3eciioncs ; and thcro arc at least two 
copies in England — ono in the Bodleian 
library, and another in that of Dr. 
Williams in Jtedcros* Street. The edition 
I have used is of Venice, 1G2G, being pro- 
bably the latest ; it was publish cd. first at 
Lyons in lo57, at Salamanca in 15(35, and 
again ot Lyons in 15$7 ; but bnt\ becomo 
scarce before it* republieation at Venice. 1 
It consists of thirteen xcleetion*, a«r Victo- 
ria call* them, or dissertations on different \ 
subject*, related in some measure to theo- 
logy* at least by tho mode in which ho 
fmf3 them. The fifth, entitled Dc Indis, 
and the sixth, Do «Tnre Belli, nro the most 
important. 

’ SS- 51m third is entitled, Do Potentate 
KU opinion* cn Civili. It\ this ho derives 
imbttc Uv, government and monarchy 
from divine institution, and holds that, os 
tho majority of a state may choose a king 
whom the minority are bound to obey, so 
the majority cf Christians may bind tho 
minority by the choice of an universal 
monarch. In tho chapter concerning tho 
Indians, ho strongly asserts tho natural 
right of those* nations to dominion over 
their own property and to sovereignty, 
denying the allegations founded on their 
infidelity or rices. He treats this question 
methodically, in a scholastic m/umcr, giv- 
ing tho arguments on both rides. He 
domes that the emperor, or tho pope, is 
lord of the whole world, or that the popo 
has any power over the barbarian Indians 
or other infidels. The right of sovereignty 
in the king of Spain over these people ho 


l This is raid on the authority of tho Vend; 
edition. But Nicolas Antonio mention i 
edition at Ingoldstadt in 15S0, and another 
Antwerp In UX>4. He is silent about tbow 
L»S7 and 1020. Ho also nya that tho Bo! 
hone* am Uelvo in number. Perhaps ho h 
never seen the book, but he docs not advert 
its scarcity. Morhof, who calls it Praltctinn 
names the two editions of Lyons, and those 
IngobUtadt and Antwerp. Unmet, AVatts, n 
rim Biographic Univcrsctle do not meat! 
> ictoria at all* 


rcris on such grounds as he can find? 
namely, the refusal of permission to trade, 
which hc hold? to be a just cause of war, 
and the cessions made to him by allies 
among the native powers. In tho sixth 
relection, on tho right of war, ho goes over 
most of the leading questions, discussed 
afterwards by Albcrictis Gen til is and Gro- 
this. lli« dissertation is exceedingly con- 
densed, comprising sixty sections* in twenty- 
eight pages; wherein he treat* of tho 
general right of war, the difference be tween 
public war and reprieal, the just and unjust 
causes of war, its proper ends, tho right of 
subjects to examine its grounds, nnd many 
more of a rimihr land. He determines 
that n war cannot be just on both rides, 
except through ignorance; and also that 
subjects ought not to serve their prince in 
a war winch they reckon unjust. Grotins 
lms adopted both these tenets. The whole 
rclcction, ns well a* that on the Indians, 
displays an intrepid spirit of junice nml 
humanity, which acorns to have been rather 
ft general characteristic of tho Spanish theo- 
logians. Domtnid Soto, ninths inflexibly 
: on tho ride of right, had already sustained 
| by his authority the noble enthusiasm of 
Lew Cans. 

$9. Hut the first hook, so fnr ns I am 
aware, that systematically ©ath* 

reduced tho pmetico of na- rights of war. 
tions In tho conduct of war to legitimate 
ruVs, is a treatise by Balthasar Ayala, 
judge advocate (as w*e use the wonl), to 
the Spanish army in tho Netherlands, 
under tho Prince of Parma, to whom it is 
dedicated. The dedication bears date 15SI, 
and tho first edition is said to have appeared 
tho next year. I have only seen that of 
IfiOT, and I apprehend every edition to bo 
very scarce. For this reason, nnd because 
it is the opening of ti great subject, I shall 
give the titles of his chapters in a note.* It 

i Baltlu A>al o f J. c, ot rxerritui regll apnd 
Helga* aupremi Jurldic!, cle jure ot offlclls belli* 
els ctdbdrlInamllUari t libritrei. Antw, 1507, 
lCma. p p. <03. 

Lib, L 

c. 1. Be Uatlotio Belli Tndlccndl, AUfaquo 
Cmrcmonlls BcllIcK 
* Po Bello Jmto. 

& Po Duello, slve Singular! Ccrlamlne, 

4 - Po rignortitlonibun, qua-. vulgo Bepre- 
eaUas vocant. 

U. Pe Bello Capth ct Jure Postllmintl. 

0. Bo Hdc ttoril Sorvanda, 

7. Po Fanlcrfbus ct Inducils. 

S. Pa turidUs ct Traudo HosllVL 
0 . Po Juro Legatorum. 

Lib. !! # 

c 1 . PoomclhUellleh, 

2, Po Iraperaiore vcl Paco BxercUu*. 
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■will appear, that the second book o£ Ayala 
relates more to politics and to strategy 
than to international jurisprudence ; and 
that in the third ho treats entirely of what 
wo call martial law. But in the first he 
.nbpircs to lay down great principles of pub- 
lic ethics ; and Groiius, who refers to 
Ayala with commendation, is surely mis- 
taken in saying that he has not touched the j 

Lib. ii. 

c. 3. Dnum non Plures Excrcltul Trelid dc* 
here. 

4. TJtrmn Lcnltato et Benevolently, an 
ScierUate et &e\itla plus profidet 
Impcrator. 

0. Temporum Eatloncm pm‘dpue in Bello 
Ilabendara. 

C. Contcntiotai ctLcntvsdo IMmslklllds 
Deliberation* ndmodum Xoxft^c^c. 
7. Bum Ben sunt Integra* no minimum 
qufdrm Ecgl vel KripubHem do >fa- 
jeatato sua Conccdcndum ewe; et 
erraro cos qul Attosanthm Hostfnm 
Modcitia et Pallcntla vincl po**c ex* 
iitimant. 

8 An prrstet Helium Boml vxdperc, an 
vero in Jlostilom A gram inferre. 

0. An pnestet Initio PnelU Maxpio Civ 
more et Concltato Cunu in Hostes 
X>ergerc, an vero Loco manure. 

10. Kon esse Conrilll in\iccm InfcnJOsCiri- 

libus DtesenMonibus Hojtcs Sola Blx. 
cordla I return invadoro. 

11. Nccesdtatezn Pugnaudi Magno Studio 

Imponendam cs*e MJlitibus et Hcntl* 
bus Ecmitte adorn. 

12. In Victoria pottesimum da Pace Cogitan. 

dum • 

13. Bovictis IXosUbns qua potisslmum 3?a- 

tlonc Perpetua Paco Quiet! obtineri 
po’sint [sic.] 

Lib. ill. 

c. 1. Be Discipline MilUari. 

2. Be Ofllclo Lcgatl et Aliorum qul MHi- 

tibus pnesunt. 

3. Do Metatoribus rive Mensoribus. 

4. De MUHibus, et qul Militate po^unt. 

5. Be Sacramento MUitari. 

0. DoMtsslonc. 

7. PePririlcgHs Mi lit urn. 

8 Be JudlclisMiUtaribus. 

0, De Pnenb Militum. 

10. Be Contumaetbus et Bncum BScto non 

Paren tibus. 

11. Be Emausoribus, * 

12. Be Besertoribus. 

13. Dc Tnmsfugta et ProdUoribus. 

14. Bo Seditiosb. 

IB. Be Iis qui in Ado Loco ccdunt aut Yicti 
Sc dedunt. 

10. Be lis qul Arma allenant vei amittunt. 

17. Be Iis qui Excublas deserunt vel minus 

recto agunt. 

18. Do Eo qui Areem vol Oppidum cujus 

I^sidio impositus cst, amittit vel 
Hos tibus dedit 

19. De Furtls et Allis Delietb Militaribus. 
*20. Do Prarnib MiUtum. 


grounds of justice and injustice in warA 
His second chapter is on this subject, in 
thirty-four pages; and though he neither 
rifts the matter bo exactly, nor limits the 
right of hostility bo much as Groiitw, lie 
deserve! the prnhe of laying down the 
general principle without subtlety or 
chicanery. Ayala positively denies, with 
Victoria, tho right of levying war against 
infidels, even by authority of the pope, on 
tho mere ground of their religion ; for their 
infidelity does not deprive them of right of 
dominion ; nor sens that sovereignty over 
the earth given originally to the faithful 
alone, but to every reasonable creature. 
And this, ho nays, lias been shown by 
Covarmvias to bo the r n ntlmcnt of tho 
majority of doctor* * Ayala deals abun- 
dantly in examples from ancient hirioiy, 
and in authentic? from the jurists. 

PO. AVo find next in order of chronology 
a trcnttac hy Albcricus Gen- jub*ricuj 
tilis Dc Legationibu*, imb- cental*, tn 
linked in Gontilta was 
an Italian Protestant who, through the Etfl 
of Leicester, obtained the chair of awl law 
nt Oxford in 13*2. His writings on Ho- 
man jurisprudence arc numerous, hut not 
very' highly esteemed. This vorV, on the 
law of Embassy, is dedicated to Sir Philip 
Sydney, tho patron of to many dirtin- 
guished strangers. Tho first book cob- 
tains an explanation of tho different him! 5 
of cmharries, and of the ceremonies ancient- 
ly connected With them. IBs rim, os he 
professes, is to elevate the importance ana 
sanctity of ambassadors, by ahoumgtho 
practice of former times. In the second 
book lie enters more on their peculiar 
rights. Tho envoys of rebels and pirates 
are not protected. But difference of religion 
does not take away the right of sending 
ambassadors. 31c thinks that civil eui * 
against public ministers may he brong 
before tho ordinary tribunals. ^ On c 
delicate problem as to the criminal 
diction of these tribunals over ambassadors 
conspiring against tho life of the sovereign, 
Gentilis holds, that they can only he Bm 
out of tho country, as tho Spanish am 

sadorwasbylSlizabctb. Tho civil law, ne 


l Causas unde helium justnm aut in justimi 
icitur Ayala non tetlgit. Be JureJLs 

?BeUmn § advcreus infidries ex eo frium ^ 
ill deles sunt, no quldem auctorilate^mF 
iris vel summi pontlfiris indici PJ tcs J ' no a 
as enlm non privet infidel* ; dominie qg 
ibentjuro gentium ; nam non fldeli 
rum dominla, sed omnl »«o»aUU “JJ 
ita sunt . . . Et h:cc ncnfentla plcrisque P 
ltur, ut ostendtt Covairuvlas. 
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maintains, is no conclusive authority in the 
case of ambassadors, who dopond on that 
.of nations, which in many respects is 
different from the other. This second 
book is the most interesting, for the third 
chiefly relates to the qualifications required 
in a good ambassador. His instances aro 
more frequently taken from ancient than 
modem history. 

01. A more remarkable work by Alberi- 
•HtotaattJB <m cus Gentilis is his treatiso, I 
the Rights of Do Juro Belli, first pub- 
lislicd atlyons, 15S9. Gro- 
tto acknowledges his obligations to Gen- 
tilis, as well as to Ayala, bnt in a greater 
'degree to the former. And that this com- 
paratively obscure writer was of some Use 
to the eminent founder, as ho has been 
deemed, of international jurisprudence, 
were it only for mapping his subject, will 
be evident from the titles of liis clwiptcrs, 
which run almost parallel to those of tho 
first and third books of Grotius.* They 
l Bib. i.< 

c. 1. Be Jure Gentium Bellico 

2. Belli DeflniHo. 

3. Prfnclpcs Bellum gcrunt. 

4. Xatronc3 Bellum non gcrunt 

5. Bella juste geruntur. 

> C. Bellum juste gcrl utrinque. 

7. Be Caussis BcUornm. 

8. Bo Caussis Bivinls Belli Fadcndl. 

0. An Bellum Juatum ait pro Jteliglone. 

10. SIPrinccpaBeUgionem Bello apud sues 

Juste tuetur. 

11. An Subditl bcllont contra Principem cx 

Caussa ficlfgtonls. 

12. Btrum sint Caussaa Natural©* BclU 

Taclendl. 

, 13. Bo Necessarla Befensionc. 

14. Bo Utlli Befensionc. 

15. Bo HoncsU Befensionc', 

1C. Be Subditfo Alien!* contra Bomlnuro 

Befendendls, 

17. Qul Bellum necessarie inferunt. 

38. Qul utilfter Bellum inferunt. 

- 15* He Katuralibus Caussis BclU inferendi 

20. Be Humanis Caussis Bcdli inferendi. 

21. Be Malcfactis Privatorum. 

22. Bo Tetustis Caussis non Excltandls. 

23. Be Begnorum Eversionibus. 

24. 61 in Posteros movotur Bollum 

25. Be Honesta Caussa BeUi inferendi. 

. Idb.il, 

c. 1, Be Bello Indlcendo 

2. SI quando Bellum non Indlcitur. 

8. Bo Bolo ct StratagomaUs. 

4. Bo Bolo Vcrborum. 

6. Be Mendaciis, 

6. BoVenoficiis, 

/ 7 - Armls ct Mentitts Axmh, 

8. Bo Scmvola, Juditha, et Blmilibus. 

0. Bo Zopiro ct Allis Transfugis. 

10. Bo Paotis Bucum. 

, n - Be Pactis MiUtum. 

12. Be Induciis. 
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embrace, as tho reader will perceive, the 
whole Sold of public faith, and. of tho rights 
both of war and victory. But I doubt 
whether tho obligation has boon so cx- 
tonsivo as has sometimes been insinuated. 
Grotius does not, as far as I have compared 
them, borrow many quotations from Gen- 
tilis, though ho cannot but sometimes 
allege the same historical examples. It 
will also bo found in almost every chapter, 
that ho goes deeper into tho subject, 
reasons much more from ethical principles, 
relies less on tho authority of precedent, 
and is in fact a philosopher where the 
other is a compiler. 

92. Much that bears on the subject of 
international law may probably he latent 
in tho writings of tho jurists, Baidas, 
Covarruvias, Vasquoz, especially tho two 
latter, who seem to have combined tbo 
scienco of casuistry with that of tho civil 
law. Gentilis, and even Grotius, refer 
much to them ; and tho former, who is no 
Bib. ii. 

c. 13. Qnando contra Induclas fiat. 

14. Do Salvo Conducts 

15. Bo Pcnnutationibua ot Eibcratlonibus. 

10. Bo Captlvis, ct non necandis. 

17. Bo His qul so Host I trailunt. 

18 In Bcdltos, ct Captos smvlri. 

19. Bo Obsidibns. 

I 20. Bo Suppllcibus. 

21. Bo Pncrts ct Fccmlnis. 

22. Bo AgrScolis, Mercatoribus, Pcrcgrlnls, 

Allis Shnilibus 

23. Bo Vastitatp ct Incondlis. 

24. Bo Crcsls sepeliendis. 

Bib. ill, 

c. 1. Bo Belli Pine ct Paco. 

2. Be Ultiono Victoris. 

3 Bo Sumptibus ct Bamnis Belli. 

4 Tributls ct Agris multarl Victos, 

5. Victoris Acquisltio Universalis. 

0. Victos Ornamentis Spollari. 

7. Urbes diripl, dirui. 

8. Bo Buclbus Hostlum Captis. 

9. Bo Sends. , 

10. Bo Statu Mutando. 

11. Bo Itcllglonls All arum quo Bcrum Huto* 

tlono. 

12. Si XJtUo cum Honosto Pugnct. 

13. Bo Paco Futura Consfcitucnda. 

14. Be Jure Convcniondl. 

15. Bo Qulbus cavetur in Focdoribus ct In 

Duello. 

1C. Bo Lcglbus ct Xilbcrtato. 

17. Bo Agrls et Postllminio. 

18. Po Amicitla et Societatc. 

19. SI Fcedus recto conttaliitur cumBivorsm 

Pcligionis Hominibua. 

20. Bo Armls et Classlbus. 

21. PoArcibusct Prmsidlls. 

22. SI Successors Fcederatorum tenentur. 

23. Po Batihabltiouc, Privatls, Piratis, Exu- 

Ubus, Adhtcrontibus. 

24. Quando Fcedus violatur. 
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great philosopher, appears to have borrowed 
from that source somo of his general prin- 
ciples. It is honourable to these men, as 


we lmvc already seen in Soto, Victoria, and 
Ayala, that they strenuously defended the 
maxims of political justice. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


msTony or rovmr 

Sect. L — O.v Itama.v Poetry. 

Character of the Italian Ports of this A'/r— 
Some of the lest cnumtraM—Bcrnnrtlino 
Itota — Gaspare Sta m /vr — Bern nvdo Tit*'* 
— Gicnisalcmmc Lilcrata of Torquato 
Tasso . 

1. Tjie school of Petrarch, restored by 
OeaenUchiraclcr Bembo, WAS prevalent in 
of Italian poets in Italy nfc tho beginning of 

this as* tin* j )Cr ; 0( ^ it would de- 
mand the use of a library, formed peculiarly 
for this purpose, as well as a great ex- 
penditure of time, to read the original 
volumes which this immensely numerous 
class of poets, the Italians of tho sixteenth 
century, filled with their sonnets. In tho 
lists of Crescimbeni, they reach tho num- 
ber of GG1. AVo must, therefore, judge of 
them chiefly through selections, uliich, 
though they may not always have done 
justico to every poet, cannot but present to 
us an adequate picture of the general stylo 
of poetry. TJi c majority are feeble copyis ts 
Their nmol of Petrarch. Even in most 

faults. 0 f those w j l0 jj avc k 0en j >r(> 

ferred to tho rest, an affected intensity of 
passion, a monotonous repetition of custo- 
mary metaphors, of hyperboles reduced to 
commonplaces by familiarity, of mytho- 
logical allusions, pedantic without novelty, 
cannot bo denied incessantly to recur. But, 
in observing how much they generally want 
of that which is essentially tho best, wo 
might bo in danger of forgetting that there 
iB a p-aise duo to selection of words, to 
harmony of sound, and to skill in over- 
coming metrical impediments, which it is 
for natives alone to award. Tho authority 
of Italian critics should, therefore, ho re- 
spected, though not without keeping in 
mind both their national prejudice, and 
that which tho habit of admiring a very 
artificial style must always generate. 

2. It is perhaps hardly fair to read a 

Thfiir beauties l™"* 1 *®* thesccorapositions 
in succession. Every sonnot 
<has its own unity, and is not, it might bo 
pleaded, to be charged with tediousness or 
monotony, because tho same structure of 
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verre, or even the rime general sentiment, 
may recur in an equally independent pro- 
duction. Evtn coliccthcly taken, the 
minor Italian poetry of tho sixteenth cen- 
tury in ay bo deemed a great repertory of 
beautiful language, of sentiments and 
images, that nono but minds finely tuned 
by nature produce, and that will ever he 
dear to congenial reader*, presented to ui 
with exqmritc felicity and grace, and some- 
times with nn original and impresshe rig- 
our. The swcetm^i of the Italian versifica- 
tion gor<» far towards their charm ; but are 
poets forbidden to avail theraselrn of this 
felicity of their native tongue, Or do we 
invidiously detract, as wo might on the 
•same ground, from the praise of Theocritus 
and Bion ? 

3. “Tho poets of this age,” rays one of 
their best critics, “had, in efcaratef 
general, a ju*d taste, wrote 

with elegance, employed 
deep, noble, and natural sentiments, fiwl 
filled their compositions with well-chosen 
ornaments. There may be observed, how- 
ever, some difference between the authors 
who lived before tho middle of tho ccntuiy 
and those v, ho followed them. The former 
were more attentivo to imitate Petrarch, 
and unequal to reach tho fertility ana 
imagination of this great master, seemed 
rather dry, with tho exception, always, of 
Casa and Costanro, whom, in their style of 
composition, I greatly admire. The later 
writers, in order to gain more applause, 
deviated in some measure from the spirit of 
Petrarch, seeking ingenious thoughts, flona 
conceits, splendid ornaments, of which they 
became bo fond, that thoy fell sometimes 
into tho vicious exfcremo of saying too 
much.” 1 ' . 

4. Casa and Costanzo, whom Muraton 
seems ro place in the earlier ?oetiyof cu*. 
part of tho century, belong, 

by the date of publication at least, to t 
latter period. Tho former was tho fhst to 
quit tho stylo of Petrarch, which Be 
had rendered so popular. Its smoothnes 
evidently wanted vigour, and it was tho 
l Muratori, della Terfetta Poesia. 1 22, 
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♦of Casa to inspire a more masculine tono 
into the sonnet, at the expense of a harsher 
versification. He occasionally ventured to 
•carry on the sense without pans© from the 
first to the second tercet ; an innovation 
praised hy many, bnt which, at that time, 
few attempted to imitate, though, in later 
ages, it has become common, not much 
perhaps to the advantage of the sonnet. 
The poetry of Casa speaks less to the 
imagination, the heart, or the ear, than to 
-the understanding.! 

(i. Angelo di Costanzo , a Neapolitan, and 
* author of a well-known 
"° history of his country, is 
highly extolled hy Crescimbeni and Mura- 
iori ; perhaps no one of these lyric poets 
of the sixteenth century is so much in 
favour with the critics. Costanzo is so 
regular in his versification, and so strict in 
.adhering to the unity of subject, that the 
Society of Arcadians, when, towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, they en- 
deavoured to rescue Italian poetry from 
ihe school of Marini, selected him as tho 
best model of imitation. He is ingenious, 
hut perhaps a littlo too refined ; and hy no 
means free from that coldly hyperbolical 
tone in addressing his mistress, which 
most of these sonncttcers assume. Gos- 
tanzo is not to me, in general, a plearing 
writer ; though sometimes he is very 
“beautiful, as in the sonnet on "Virgil, 
Quclla cetrn genfcil, justly praised by 
Murat ori, and which will be found in most 
collections ; remarkable, among higher 
merits, for being contained in a single 
sentence. Another, on tho same subject, 
Cigm felici, is still better. Tho poctxy of 
Camillo Pellegrini much resembles that of 
'Costauzo* The sonnets of Baldi, cspeci- 
Baldt a sorics on the ruins 

and antiquities of Homo, 
•appear to me deserving of a high placo 
Among those of tho age. They may be 

1 Casa , . . perpoco deviando dalla dolcczza 
•del Pctrarca, a un novdlo stile diode principle 
coj quale le sue rime compose, intendendosopra 
11 tutto alia gravita; per conseguir la qunlo. si 
■valse spezlalmente del carat tero aspro, o de* 
mgglratl periodi e rotondi, Insino acoadurre 
wno stesso seutimeuto d* tmo in altro quader- 
nario, e d’ tmo in altro terzetto ; cosa in pri ma 

alcuno non pin tentata; porlochi somma 
lodo ritrasse de chhmquecoltIv6 in qnes ti kw 
la toscana poesia. Ma perche si fatto stile era 
PToprio, e adattatoalV ingengo del sno inven. 
tore, molto difficile riuscl il seguitario. Ores* 
^mbeni della.volgar poesia, ii, 410. See also 
*Gmgu6n6, ir. 829. Tirahoschi, x. 22. Casa is 
'generally, to xny apprehension, very harsh and 
Prosaic. 

2 Crescimbeni, vol. lv. p. 25. 


Caro. 


read among his poems ; but few have found 
their way into the collections by Gobbi and 
Rubbi, which are not made with tho best 
taste. Caro, says Crescimbeni, is less 
rough than Casa, and more 
original than Bembo. Salfi 
extols the felicity of his style, and the 
harmony of his versification; while he owns 
that his thoughts are often forced and 
obscure. 1 

6. Among the canzoni of this period, ono 
hy Celio Magno on the Deity odes of cello 
stands in the eyes of foreign- Magno. 

ers, and I believe of many Italians, pro- 
minent above tho rest. It is certainly a 
noble ode. 3 Rubbi, editor of the Parnaso 
Italiano, says that ho would call Celio 
the greatest lyrio poet of liis nge, if he did 
not dread tho clamour of tho Petrarcliists. 
Tho poetry of Celio Magno, more than one 
hundred pages extracted from which will 
be found in the thirty-second volume of 
that collection, is not in general amatory, 
and displays much of 'that sonorous rhythm 
and copious expression which afterwards 
made Ohiabrora and Guidi famous. Some 
of his odes, like those of Pindar, seems to 
have been written for pay, and have some- 
what of that frigid exaggeration which 
such conditions produce. Crescimbeni 
thinks that Tanrillo, in tho odo, has no 
rival but P etrarch . 3 Tho poetry in general 
of Tanrillo, especially La Balia, which 
contains good advice to mothers about 
nursing their infants very prosaically de- 
livered, seems deficient in spirit,* 

7 * The amatory sonnets of this age, f onn- 

1 Crescimbeni, it 420. Gingudnd (continua- 
tion par Salfi), lx. iz Caro's sonnets on 
Castelvetro, written during tlieir quarrel, arc 
full of furious abuse with no wit. They ham 
the ridiculous particularity that the last lino 
ofcach is repeated so as to begin the next 

be found in tho Componimenti 
Lirici of Mathias; a collection good on tho 
w hole, yet not perhaps the best that might hare 
been made ; nor had tho editor at that timo so 
extensive an acquaintance with Italian poetry 
as he afterwards acquired. Crescimbeni reckons 
Cello the last of the good age in poetry; he 
died in 202:?. Re praises also Scipio Gaetano 
(not the painter of that name) whoso poems 
ym but Posthumously, in the same 

3 Della Volgar Poesia, H. 43d. 

* Roscoa republished La Balia, which was 
very little worth while; the following is an 
average specimen 

Questo degenerar, ch' ognor si vede, 

Bondo vol caste, donna mie, ri dico 
Cho d* altro cho dal latte non procedo. 

L v" 1 ! 1 ™ 0 ° s . cutar MW* tmtlco 
Degh avi filustn e adulterer le raeze. 

E & Infetta talor sangue pudlco. 
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ing tho greater number, are very frequently 

Coldness of the cold and affeoted. Tills 
lamatoryuonnets might possibly bo ascribed 
in some measure to the state of manners 
in Italy, where, with abundant licentious- 
ness, there was still much of jealousy, and 
public sentiment applauded alike the 
successful lover and the vindictive husband. 
A respect for the honour of families, if not 
for virtue, would impose on the poet who 
felt or assumed a passion for any dis- 
tinguished lady, the conditions of Tasso’s 
Olindo, to desire much, to hope for little, 
and to ask nothing. It is also at least very 
donbtful, whether much of the amorous 
sorrow af the sonnottcers were not purely 
ideal. 

S. Lines and phrases from Petrarch are 
Studied imitation as studiously introduced as 

of Petrarch. wo find thoso of ^ssical 

writers in modern Latin poetry. It cannot 
bo said that this is unpleasing ; and to tho 
Italians, who knew every passago of their 
favourite poet, it roust havo seemed at 
once a grateful homage of respect, and an 
ingenious artifice to bespeak attention. 
They might well look np to him as their 
master, but could not hope that even a 
foreigner would ever mistake the hand 
through a single sonnet. He is to his 
disciples, especially those towards the latter 
part of tho century, as Guido is toFrances- 
chini or Ehsabctta Serena ; an effeminate 
and mannered touch enfeebles tho beauty 
which still lingers round the pencil of the 
imitator. If they produce any effect upon 
ns beyond swcetncsB of sound and delicacy 
of expression, it is from some natural feel- 
ing, some real sorrow, or from some occa- 
sional originality of thought, in which they 
cease for a moment to pace the banks of 
their favourite Sorgn. It would bo easy 
to point out not a few sonnets of this 
higher character, among those especially of 
Francesco Ooppotta, of Claudio Tolomei, of 
Ludovico Patemo, or of Bernardo Tasso. 

9. A school of poets, that has little 
“ viffonr of sentiment, falls 

for description. ^ descript / on) flg 

painters of history or portrait that want 
expression of character endeavour to please 
by their landscape. The Italians, especi- 
ally an this part of the sixteenth century, 
are profuse in the song of birds, tho mur- 
murof waters, the shade of woods; and, 
as these images are always delightful, they 
shed a charm over much of their poetry, 
which only the critical reader, wlio knows 
its secret, is apt to resist, and that to his 
.own loss of gratification. The pastoral 
character, which it became customary to 


assume, gives much opportunity for those, 
secondary, yet very seducing beauties of 
stylo. They belong to the decline of the 
art, and have something of the voluptuous 
charm of evening. Unfortunately they 
generally presage a dull twilight, or a thick 
darkness of creative poetry. The Greek* 
had much of this in the Ptolemaic age, and 
again in that of the first Byzantine em- 
perors. It is conspicuous in Tansillo, 
Paterno, and both the Tassos. 

10. The Italian critics, Grcscimbeni, 
Muiatori, and Quadrio, judgments 
have given minute attention critics, 
to the beauties of particular sonnets culled 
from tho vast stores of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, But as tho development of tho 
thought, the management of the four con- 
stituent clauses of tho sonnet, especially 
the last, the propriety of every line, for 
nothing digressive or merely ornamental 
should be admitted, constitute in their 
eyes the chief merit of these short composi- 
tions, they extol some which in our eyes 
are not so pleasing, as what a less regular 
taste might select. Without presuming to 
rely on my oivn judgment, defective both 
ns that of a foreigner, and of one not so ex- 
tensively acquainted with the minor poetry 
of this age, I will mention two writers, 
well-known indeed, but less prominentia 
tho critical treatises than some others, as 
possessing a more natural sensibility nnd a 
greater truth of sorrow Ilian most of their 
contemporaries, Bernardino Bota and 
Gaspara Stampa. 

11. Bernardino Bota, a Neapolitan of 
ancient lineage and con- Bernardino 
sidcrahle wealth, left poems Eota * 

in Latin as well as Italian; and among 
the latter his eclogues arc highly praised 
by his editor. But he is chiefly known ly 

a series of sonnets intermixed with conzoni, 

upon a single subject, Portia Capecc, his 
wife, whom, iK w'hat is unusual among our 
Tuscan poets (says his editor), he lot ed 
with an exclusive affection.” But he it 
understood, lest the reader should ho dis- 
couraged, that tho poetry addressed to 
Portia Capecc is all written before their 
marriage, or after her death. The earlier 
division of tho series, “Bime in Vita’ 
seems not to rise much above the level of 
amorous poetry. He wooed, was delayed ; 
complained, and won — the natural history 
of an equal and reasonable love. Sixteen 
years intervened of that tranquil bliss 
which contents the heart without moving 
It, and seldom affords much to the poet 
in which tho reader can find interest. Her 
death in 1559 gave rise to poetical sorrows, » 
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ns real and certainly full as rational as 
those of Petrarch, to whom some of his con- 
temporaries gave him the second place ; 
rather probably from the similarity of their 
subject, than from tho graces of his lan- 
guage. Rota is by no means free from 
conceits, and uses sometimes affected and 
unpleasing expressions, as mia dolcc guerret , 
speaking of his wife, even after her death ; 
but his images are often striking j 1 and, 
above all, ho resembles Pctrach, with 
whatever inferiority, in combining the 
ideality of a poetical mind .with tho 
naturalness of real grief. It has never 
again been given to man, nor will it pro- 
bably be given, to dip his pen in those 
streams of ethereal purity which have made 
the name of Laura immortal ; hut a son- 
net of Rota may be not disadvantageous^ 
compared with ono of Milton, which 
we justly admire for its general feeling, 
though it begins in pedantry and ends in 
conceit. 2 


1 JvIuTatori blames a line of Rota as too bold 
and containing a falso thought. 

Pcano i begl* occhi a se medesmi glomo. 

- It seems tome not beyond the limits of poetry, 
nor more hyperbolical than many others which 
have been much admired. It is, at least, 
Petrarchtsquc in a high degree. 

2 This sonnet is In Mathias, iii, 250. That oi 
Milton will be rembered by most readers. 

In heto e picn di riveronza aspetto, 

Con veste di color bianco o vermiglio, 

HI clappia luce ecrenato il ciglio, 

Mi viene in sonno il mio dolce dfletto 
Io mel* inchino, e con cortese affetto 
Seco ragiono e scco mi consiglio, 

Com* abbla a gavemarml m quest* csigllo 
E piango intanto, e la risposta aspetto. 

EUa m* ascolta flso, e dice cose 
Veramonte celesti, ed io T apprendo, 

E serbo ancor nella meraoria as cose. 

Mi lascia nlflne e parte, e va spargendo 
Her 1 aria nel partir viole e rose ; 

Io le porgo la man ; pot mi reprendo. 

Xn one of Rota's sonnets we have the thought 
of Pope s epitaph on Gay. 

Qesto cor, questa mente o questo petto 
&ia *1 tuo Bepolcro, o non la tomba o Isasso. 

io t apparecchio qui doglioso e lasso ■ 
Non si deve a te, donna, altro ricetto. 

He proceeds very beautifully ; _ 

Ricca sla la memoria e 1* intelletto 
Del ben per cut tutf altro a dieiro’io lasso- 

Ewentre questo mar dlpiantopasso ’ 

Vadaml sempre innanri 11 earn objetto 
Alma gcntll, dove bitar solet 
Donna erelna, In tenren fasdo awolta 
Ivi regnar celeste immortal del. 

Vantisi pur la morte avert! tolta 

. £ a me ? on & 5 ch* a pensier mid 
Una sempre sarai viva e sepolta. 

Tlie poems of Kota are separately published 


For my own part, I would much rather 
read again the collection of Rota’s sonnets 
than those of Costanxo. 

12. Tho sorrows of Gaspara Stampa were 
of a different kind, but not oaspara stampa. 
less genuine than those of Heriovefor 
Rota. She was a lady of CoUalto 
tho Paduan territory, living near the small 
river Ana so, from which she adopted tho 
poetical name of Anasilla. This stream 
bathes the foot of certain lofty hills, from 
which a distinguished family, the Counts 
of Collalto, took their appellation. The 
representative of this house, himself a poet 
as well as a soldier, and, if wc believe his 
fond admirer, endowed with every virtue 
except constancy, was Jovcd by Gaspara 
with enthusiastic passion. Unhappily she 
learned only by sad experience the want of 
generosity too common to man, and sacri- 
ficing, not the honour, but the pride of her 
sex, by submissive affection, and finally by 
querulous importunity, she estranged a 
heartnever so susceptible as her own. Her 
sonnets, which seem arranged nearly in 
order, begin with the delirium of sanguine 
love ; they aro extravagant effusions of 
admiration, mingled with joy and hope ; 
but soon tho sense of Collalto’s coldness 
glides in and overpowers her bliss. 1 After 
threo years’ expectation of seeing liis pro- 
mise of marriage fulfilled, and when he 
had already caused alarm by his indiffer- 
ence, she was compelled to endure the 
pangs of absence by his entering the ser- 
vice of France. This docs not seem to 
have been of long continuance ; but his 
letterswere infrequent, and her complaints, 
always vented in a sonnet, become more 
fretful. Ho returned, and Anasilla exults 

in two volumes. Naples, 1720 They contain 
a mixture of Latin. Whether Milton inten- 
tionally borrowed the sonnet on his wife’s 
death, 


-oii-uiougut 1 saw my last espoused saint/* 
from that above quoted, I cannot pretend to 
say ; certainly his resemblances to tbo Italian 
poets often seem more than accidental. Thus 
** indifferent writer, Girolamo 
Preti (Mathias, iii. 329) are exactly like one of 
the subhmest flights in the Paradise Lost 
Tu per soffrir della culluco i rai 
Si fan con V ale i seraflni un volo. 

Hark with excessive light thy skirts appear : 
Yet dazzle Heaven, that brightest seraphim 
Approach not, but with both wings veil their 
eyes. 


1 In an early sonnet she already calls Col 
latto, “il Signor, cK i„ „ wo , e # f 0 “/Jo - 
on expression descriptive enough of tho state in 
which poor Gaspara seems to have lived several 


X 
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with tenderness, yet still timid in the 
midst of her joy. 

Oser6 io, con queste lido braccia, 

Cingerli il caro collo, cd accostaro 
La znia tremanto alia stta viva faccia? 


But jealousy, not groundless, soon in- 
t „ t4 _ traded, and wo find her 
’ rc? * doubly miserable. Collalto 
becamo moro harsh, avowed his indiffer- 
race, forbade her to importune him with 
her complaints ; and in a few months es- 
poused another woman. It is said by the 
historians of Italian litcraturo, that tho 
broken heart of Gaspara sunk very soon 
under these accumulated sorrows into the 
grave. 1 2 And such, no doubt, is what my 
readers expect, and (at least tho gentler of 
them), wish to find. But incxorablo truth, 
to whom I am tho sworn vassal, compels 
me to say that tho poems of the lady her- 
self contain unequivocal proof that she 
avenged herself better on Collalto, — by 
_ falling in love again. We 

find tho acknowledgment of 
another incipient passion, which speedily 
comes to maturity; and, while declaring 
that her present flamo is much stronger 
than the last, sho dismisses her faithless 
lover with tho handsome compliment, that 
it was her destiny always to fix her affec- 
tions on a noble object. Tho name of her 


second choice does not appear in her poems ; 
nor has any one hitherto, it would seem, 
made the very easy discovery of his exist- 
ence* It is true that sho died young; 
a but not of love . ”2 


1 Sho anticipated her epitaph, on this hypo- 
thesis of a broken heart, which did not occur. 

Per amar molto, cd esser poco amata 
Yisse e mori infellcc ; cd or qul glaco 
La piu fedel atnante che sia stata. 

Pregale, viator, riposo c pace, 

Id impara do lei si mal trattata 
A non seguire un cor crudo o fugacc. 

2 It is impossible to dispute tho evidence of 
Gaspara herself in several sonnets, so that Cor- 
niani, and all the Test, must have read her very 
inattentively. What can we say to theso lines T 

Perch6 ml par vedere a certi segnl 

Ch* ordlsci (Amor) nuovi lacci e nuove faci, 

E di ritmrme al giogo tuo V.ingegni 
And afterwards moro fully: 

Qual darai fine, Amor, alle mie pone, 

Se dal cinere estinto d* uno ardoro 
^loasce V altro, tua merc4, maggiore, 

E si vivace a consumer mi viene ? 

Qual nelle piu felicl e calde arene 
Nd nido acccso sol di vario odoro 
B* una fenice estinta esce poi fuore 
Un verme, che fenice altra di viene. 

In questo io debbo a tuol cortesi strali 
Che sempre 6 degno, ed onorato oggetto 
Quello, onde mi ferisci, onde m* assail. 


13. The stylo of Gaspara Stampa is clear, 
simple, graceful ; tho Italian st,i, ef oupm 
critics find something to SUmp*. 

| consuro in tho versification. In purity of 
tasto, I should incline to set her above 
Bernardino Bo ta, though sho has less vigour 
of imagination. Comiani has applied to 
her tho well-known lines of Horaco upon 
Sappho. 1 But the fires of guilt and shame, 
that glow along the strings of the jEolian 
l 3 *rc, ill resemble tho pure" sorrows of the 
tender Anasilla, Her passion for Collalto, 
ardent and undisguised, was over virtuous; 
tho sense of gentle birth, though so inferior 
to his, ns perliaps to make a proud man 
fear disparagement, sustained her against 
dishonourable submission. 

E ben ver, che 1 dcslo, con che amo voi, 

E tutto d’ oneath plcno, e d’ amore £ * 

Bcrchfc altrlracnte non comicn tmnoU 
But not less in elevation of genius than in 
dignity of character, she is very far inferior 
to Yittoria Colonna, or even to Veronica 
Gambara, a poetess, who, without equal- 
ling Yittoria, had much of her nobleness 
and purity. Wo pity tho Gaspares; we 
should worship, if we could find them, the 
Vittorins. 

14. Among tho longer poems which Italy 
produced in this period two LaKautiw, , 
may be selected. The Art 0fB4Ui * - 
of Navigation, La Nautica, published by 
Bernardino Baldi in 1590, is a didactic poem 
in blank verse, too minute sometimes and 
prosaic in its details, like most of that 
class, but neither low, nor turgid, nor ob- 
scure, as many others have been. The de- 
scriptions, though never very animated. 


Ed ora 4 tale, e tanto, e si perfetto, 

Ha tante dot! alia bcllezza cguali, 

Ch' ardor per lui m* 6 sommo alto diletto. 


1 . . . spirat adhuc amor, 

Ylvuntqu© commissi caloros 
Ablto fidibus puellne. 

Comiani, v. 212, and Salfl in GIngu&ri, ix- 
400, have done some Justice to the poetry o 
Gaspara Stampa, though by no means more than 
it deserves. Boutcrw6k, SL 150, observes only, 
viel Poeslo seigt sich niebt in diesen Sonetten , 
w hlch, I humbly conceive, shows, that either . 
had not read them, or was an Indifferent judgo , 
and from his general taste I prefer the form 


fc. leg. onore? .. . 

quoto these lines on the authonty o 
, v. 216. But I must own that they do not 
ir la tho two editions of tho Elm ° fT 
ira Stampa which I hare searched. I 
idd that, willing as I am to bellovo 
s in favour of a lady's honour, there I* one 
awkward sonnet among those of poor 
upon which it is by no means easy to pm 
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arc sometimes poetical and pleasing. Baldi 
is diffuse; and this conspires with the 
•triteness of his matter to render the poem 
somewhat uninteresting. He by no means 
wants the power to adorn his subject, but 
docs not always trouble himself to exert it, 
.and is tamo where he might bo spirited. 
Pew poems bear more evident marks that 
-their substance had been previously written 
■down in prose. 

15. Bernardo Tasso, whose memory has 
Am&digufEert almost been effaced with the 

nwdo Tasso, majority of mankind by the 
splendour of bis son, was not only the most 
•conspicuous poet of the age wherein he 
lived, but was placed by its critics, in some 
points of view, above Ariosto himself. His 
minor poetry is of considerable merit. 1 But 
-that to which he owed most of his reputa- 
tion is an heroic romance on the story of 
Amadis, written about 1540, and first pub- 
lished in 1560. I/Amadigi is of prodigious 
length, containing 100 cantos, and about 
57,000 lines. The praise of facility, in tho 
liest sense, is fully due to Bernardo. His 
narration is fluent, rapid, and clear; his 
style notin general feeble or low, though I 
-am not aware that many brilliant passages 
will be found. He followed Ariosto in his 
tone of relating the story: his lines per- 
•petunlly remind us of the Orlando ; and I 
believe it would appear on close examina- 
tion that much has been borrowed with 
'slight change. My own acquaintance, how- 
ever, with tho Amadigi is not sufficient to 
“warrant more than a general judgment. 
OinguSnfc, -who rates tins poem very highly, 
praises tho skill with which the disposition j 
of the original romance has been altered 
nnd its canvas enriched by new insertions, 
the beauty of the images and sentiments, 
iihe variety of the descriptions, the sweet- 
ness, though not always freo from languor, 

1 "The character o! his lyric poetry is a sweet- 
ness and abundance of expressions and images 
hy which he becomes more flowing and full (phi 
xnorbldo e piu pastoso, metaphors not translat- 
able by single English words) than his contem- 
poraries of the school of Petrarch," Corn inn j 
v. 127. 1 

A sonnet of Bernardo Tasso, so much admired 
at the time, that almost every one, it is said of 
a refined taste had it by heart, wfli be found In 
PonizzTs edition of the Orlando Innatnorato 
vol. i. p. 376, with a translation by a lady weU 
inown for the skill with which she has trons- 
ferred the grace and feeling of Petrarch into our 
haguage. The sonnet, which begins, Poichfc la 
T?arte men perf etta e beUa, is not found in Gobbi 
-or Mathias. It is distinguished from the com- 
mon crowd of Italian sonnets in the sixteenth 
oentnry by a novelty, truth, and dehcacy of sen- 
timent, which is comparatively rare in them. 


1 of the style, and Anally recommends its 
perusal to all lovers of romantic poetry, 

I and to all who would appreciate that of 
Italy. 1 It is evident, however, that the 
choice of a subject become frivolous in the 
| eyes of mankind, not less than tho extreme 
length of Bernardo Tasso’s poem, must 
render it almost impossible to follow this 
advice, 

16. The satires of Bentivoglio, it is 
agreed, fall short of those satirical and bar- 
by Ariosto, though some Usque poetry; 
have placed them above ArtUn * 
those of AlamannL 2 But all these are 
satires on the regular model, assuming at 
least a half-serious tone, A style more con- 
genial to the Italians was that of burlesque 
poetry, sometimes poignantly satirical, but 
as destitute of any grave aim, as it was 
light and familiar, even to popular vul- 
garity, in its expression, though capable of 
grace in the midst of its gaiety, and worthy 
to employ tho best master of Tuscan 
language. 3 But it was disgraced by some 
of its cultivators, and by none more than 
Peter Aretin. Tho character of this profli- 
gate and impudent person is well known ; 
it appears extraordinary that, in an ago so 
little scrupulous as to political or private 
revenge, some great princes, who had never 
spared a worthy adversary, thought it not 
unbecoming to purchase the silenco of an 
odious libeller, who called himself their 
scourge. In a literary sense, the writings 
of Aretin are unequal ; the serious are for 
tho most part reckoned wearisome and 
prosaic; in his satires a poignancy and 
spirit, it is said, frequently breaks out ; 
and though his popularity, like that of 
most satirists, was chiefly founded on the 
ill-nature of mankind, he gratified this 
with a neatness and point of expression, 

I which those who cared, nothing for the 
i satire might admire. 4 


* VOLT.p. 61-103. 


uoutcrwek (voh U. 159), 

speaks much less favourably of the Amadigi, 
and, as far as X can judge, in too disparaging a 
tone. Condani, a great admirer of Bernardo, 
owns that his morbidena and fortuity have 

Mnnnutnrt i.i l. r . - " 


_ uuuuuwciy. 

See also Pankzt, p. 893, who observes that the 
Amadigi wants interest, but praises its imn^. 
tive descriptions as well as its delicacy and soft- 

&6S9, 

a Gingufn 6, Jx. 193. Biogr. TXulv. Tirabo- 
SChi. X. 66. - w 


-- Wilkin qn ms in 

Jrn “* m - *** waority does not 

seem sufficient ; and G!ngu<5m5, is. 212, gives a 

mlta C ^i| Cr T, 0f , theslyIe of But 

Muratori (della Perf etta Poesia, ii. 284), extols 
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17. Among the 'writers of satirical, bur- 
other irarlesqu® lesque, or licentious poetry, 

writers. after Aretin, the most re- 
markable areFirenzuola, Casa (one of whose 
compositions passed so much all bounds as 
to have excluded him from the purple, and 
has become the subject of a sort of literary 
controversy, to which I can only allude), 1 
Franco, and Grazzini, surnamed H Lasco. 
I must refer to the regular historians of 
Italian literature for accounts of these, as 
Attempts at well as for tho styles of 
latin metres poetry called macai'oniea 
and j ocdantescct, which appear wholly con- 
temptible, and tho attempts to introduce 
Latin metres, a folly with which every 
nation has been inoculated in its turn. 2 
Claudio Tolomei, and Angelo Costanzo 
himself, by writing sappliics and hex- 
ameters, did more honour to so strange a 
pedantry than it deserved. 

18. The translation of tho Metamorpho- 
Foeticai scs of Ovid by Anguillara, 

translations. Eceins t 0 have acquired the 
highest name with the critics but that 
of the JEneid by Caro is certainly the best 
known in Europe. It is not, however, 
very faithful, though written in blank 
verse, which leaves a translator no good 
excuse for deviating from his original ; the 
style is diffuse, and, upon the whole, it is 
better that those who lead it should not ! 
remember Virgil. Many more Italian 
poets ought, possibly, to be commemorated; 
but we must hasten forward to the greatest 
of them all. 

one of liis sonnets as deserving a very high place 
In Itahan poetry. 

1 A more innocent and dii erting capitolo of 
Casa turns on the ill luck of being named John. 

S' io avessi manco quindici o > ent* anni, 
Messer Gandolfo, io mi sbattezzerei. 

Per non aver mai pifc nome Giovanni. 

Perch* io non posso andar pc' fatti miei, 
paTtirmi di qui per ir si presso 
Ch* io nol senta cluamar da cinque e seL 
Ho ends by lamenting that no alteration mends 
the name. 

Mutalo, o sminulscil, se tu sai, 

0 Is anni, o Gianni, o Giannino, o Giannozzo. 
Come piu tu Jo tocclii, peggio fai, 

Che gli 6 cattivo intero, e peggior mozzo 

2 Macaronic verse was invented by one Fol- 
engo, in the first part of the century. This 
worthy had written an epic poem, which he 
thought superior to the JC noid, A friend, to 
whom he showed the manuscript, paid him the 
compliment, as he -thought, of saying that ho 
had equalled Virgil. Tolengo, in a rage, threw 
his poem into the Arc and sat down for the rest 
of his life to write Macaronics. Journal des 
Savans, Dec. 1S31. 

8 Salfl (continuation de Gingudnd), x. 180. 
Comlani, vi US. 


19. The life of Tasso is excluded from 
these pages by the rule I 

have adopted ; but I cannot Torquato Taat> * 
supposo any reader to be ignorant of one 
of tbe most interesting and affecting stories- 
that literary biography presents. It was- 
in the first stages of a morbid melancholy, 
almost of intellectual derangement, that 
the Gierusalcmme Liberate was finished; 
it was during a confinement, harsh m alt 
its circumstances, though perhaps neces- 
sary, that it was given to tho world. 
Several portions bad been clandestinely 
published, in consequence of the author’s 
inability to protect his rights; and e\en 
the first complete edition in 15S1 seems to 
have been without his previous consent. 
In the later editions of the samo year he is 
said to have been consulted; but his dis- 
order was then at a height, from which it 
afterwards receded, leaving Ills genius un- 
diminished, and liis reason somewhat more 
sound, though always unsteady. Tasso- 
died at Home in 1595, already the ob- 
ject of the world’s enthusiastic admiration, 
rather than of its kindness and sympathy. 

20. The Jerusalem is tho great epic 
poem, in tho strict sense, of xhe Jernoiea 
modem times. It was justly excellent in 
observed by Voltaire, that 

in tho choice of his subject Tasso is superior 
to Homer. Whatever interest tradition 
might havo attached among tho Greeks to 
the wrath of Achilles and the death of 
Hector, was slight to those genuine recol- 
■ lections which were associated with the 
| first ciusade. It was not the theme of a 
single people, but of Europe ; not a fluctu- 
ating tradition, but certain history; yet 
history so far remote from tlio poet’s time, 
as to adapt itself to his purpose with al- 
most the flexibility of fable, Xo* could 
tho subject have been chosen so well in 
another age or country ; it was still the y 
holy Avar, and the sympathies of hi^ 
readers were easily excited for religious 
chivalry ; but, in Italy, this was no longer 
an absorbing sentiment; and tho stem 
tone of bigotry, which perhaps might still 
have been required from a Castilian poet, 
would have been dissonant amidst the soft 
notes that charmed the court of Ferrara. 

21. In the variety of occurrences, the 
change of scenes and images, sapertorto 
and of the trains of ^*£58? 
mont connected with them 

in the reader’s mind, we cannot place ® 
Iliad on a level with the Jerusalem* 
again, by the manifest unity of su jee > 
and by tbe continuance of tho crusa mg 
army before the walls of Jerusalem, 
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poem of Tasso lias a colioronce and single- 
ness, which is 'wanting to that of Virgil. 
Every circumstance is in its place ; "wo ex- 
pect the victory of tlic Christians, but ac- 
knowledge the probability and adequacy of 
ibe events that delay it. Tlio episodes, 
properly so to be called, arc few and short; 
for the expedition of those who recall Bi- 
noldo from the arms of Armida, though 
occupying too largo a portion of the poem, 
unlike the fifth and sixth, or even tho 
second and third books of tho iEneid, is 
an indispensable link in the chain of its 
narrative. 

22. In tho delineation of character, at 

„ v * onco natural, distinct, and 
c ’ original, Tasso must give 
way to Homer, perhaps to somo other epic 
•and romantic poets. Micro aro some in- 
dications of the age in which ho wrote, 
some want of that truth to nature, by 
which the poet, like the painter, must give 
reality to tho conceptions of his fancy. 
Yet here also tho sweetness and nobleness 
of his mind, and his fino sense of moral 
beauty are displayed, Tho female warrior 
had been an old invention, and few, except 
Homer, had missed tho opportunity of di- 
versifying their battles with such a cha- 
racter. But it is of difficult management; 
we know not how to draw tho line between 
the savage virago, from whom tho imagina- 
tion revolts, and the gentler fair one, whose 
feats in arms are ridiculously incongruous 
to her person and disposition. Virgil first 
threw a romantic charm over his Camilla ; 
but ho did not render her the object of 
love. In modern poetry, this seemed the 
necessary compliment to every lady ; but 
we haiclly envy Itogero tho possession of 
Bmdamante, or Arthegal that of Brito- 
-mart. Tasso alone, with little sacrifice of ] 
poetical probability, has made liis readers 
-sympathise with tho enthusiastic devotion 
of Tancrcd for Clorinda. She U so bright 
<an ideality, so heroic, and yet, by tho en- 
chantment of verso, so lovely, that no ono 
follows her through tho combat without 
delight, or reads her death without sorrow. 
And how beautiful is tho contrast of this 
character with the tender and modest Er- 
minia ! Tho heroes, as has been hinted, 
are drawn with less power, Godfrey is a 
noblo example of calm and faultless virtue 
but wo find little distinctive character in 
Krnaldo. Tancred has seemed to some 
rather too much enfeebled by his pass i on 
but this maybe justly considered as part 
•of the moral of the poem. 

. 23* Tho Jerusalem is read -with pleasure 
an almost every canto. No poem, perhaps, 


if we except the iEneid, has so few weak 
or tedious pages ; the worst Excellence of 
passages aro the speeches, Itstfylo. 
which are too diffuse. The native melan- 
choly of Tasso tinges all liis poem; we 
meet with no lighter strain, no comic sally, 
no effort to relieve for an instant tho tone 
of seriousness that pervades every stanza. 
But it is probable, that some become 
wearied by this uniformity which his 
metre serves to augment. The oltax'a 
n‘ma has its inconveniences ; even its in- 
tricacy, when once mastered, renders it 
more monotonous, and tho recurrence of 
marked rhymes, the breaking of the sense 
into equal divisions, while they communi- 
cate to it a regularity that secures the 
humblest verse from sinking to the level of 
prose, deprivo it of that variety which the 
hexameter most eminently possesses, Ari- 
osto lessened this effect by tho rapid flow 
of his language, and perhaps by its negli- 
gence and inequality; in Tasso, who is 
moro sustained at a high pitch of elaborate 
expression than any gicat poet except 
Virgil, and^in whom a prosaic or feeble 
stanza will rarely bo found, the uniformity 
of cadence may conspire with the luscious- 
ness of stylo to produce a sense of satiety 
in tho reader. This is said rather to ac- 
count for the injustice, as it seems to mo, 
with which some speak of Tasso, than to 
express my own sentiments ; for there are 
few poems of great length which I so little 
wish to lay aside as tho Jerusalem. 

24. Tho diction of Tasso excites per- 
petual admiration; it is rarely turgid or 
harsh; and though raoie figurativo than 
tliat of Ariosto, it is so much less than that 
of most of our own or the ancient poets, 
that it appears simple in our eyes. Virgil 
to whom we most readily compare him, u 
far superior in energy, but not in grace. 
Yet his grace is often too artificial, and tho 
marks of the file aro too evident in tho ox- 
quisitencss of his language. Lines of su- 
perior beauty occur in almost every stanza; 
pages after pages may bo found, in which! 
not pretending to weigh the stylo in the 
scales of the Florentine academy, I do not 
perceive one feeble verse or improper ex- 
pression. 

2o. The conceits so often censured in 
Tasso, though they bespeak 
the false taste that had bo- 8owftfauttsla lt 
gun to prevail, do not seem quite so numer- 
ous as his critics havo been apt to insinuate; 
but we find sometimes a trivial or affected 
phrase, or, according to tho usage of tho 
rimes, an idle allusion to mythology, when 
the verse or stanza requires to bo filled bp. 
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A striking instance may "be given from the 
admirable passage where Tancred discovers 
Clorinda in the warrior on whom he has 
just inflicted a mortal blow— 

La Tide, e la conobbe ; e restd senxa 

E xnoto e sense — — 

The effect is here complete, and here he 
would have desired to stop. But the ne- 
cessity of the verse induced him to finish 
it with feebleness and affectation. Ahi 
vista f Ahi conoscenzaf Such difficult 
metres as the ottavn rima demand these 
sacrifices too frequently. Ariosto has in- 
numerable lines of necessity. 

26. It is easy to censure the faults of 

Defects of t&e this admirable poem. The 

poem. supernatural machinery is 
perhaps somewhat in excess ; yet this had 
been characteristic of the romantic school 
of poetry, which had moulded the taste of ] 
Europe, and is seldom displeasing to the 
reader. A still more unequivocal blemish 
is the disproportionate influence of love I 
upon the heroic crusaders, giving a tinge 
of effeminacy to the whole poem, and ex- 
citing something like contempt in the 
austere critics, who have no standard of 
excellence in epic song but what the 
ancients have erected for us. But while 
we must acknowledge that Tasso has in- 
dulged too far the inspirations of his own 
temperament, it may be candid to ask 
ourselves, whether a subject so grave, and 
by necessity bo full of carnage, did not re- 
quire many of the softer touches which he 
has given it. His battles aie as spirited 
and picturesque as those of Ariosto, and 
perhaps more bo than those of Virgil; but 
to the taste of our times he has a little too 
much of promiscuous slaughter. The Iliad 
had here set an unfortunate precedent, 
which epic poets thought themselves 
bound to copy. If Erminia and Armida 
kad. not been introduced, the classical 
critic might have censured less in the 
Jerusalem; hut it would have been far 
less also the delight of mankind. 

27. 'Whatever maybe the laws of criti- 
Xt indicates the cism, every poet will best 
pectourgenius obey the dictates of his own 

. genius. The skill and im- 

agination of Tasso made him equal to de- 
scriptions of war; but his heart was formed 
for that sort of pensive voluptuousness 
which most distinguishes his poetry, and 
which is very unlike the coarser sensuality 
of Ariosto. He lingers around the gardens 
of Armida, as though ho had been him- 
self her thraH. The Florentine critics 
vehemently attacked her final reconcilia- 


tion with Rinaldo in the twentieth canto> 
and the renewal of their loves; for the 
reader is left with no other expectation. 
Nor was their censure unjust; since it is a 
sacrifice of what should be the predomi- 
nant sentiment in the conclusion of the 
poem. But Tasso seems to have become 
fond of Armida, and could not endure to 
leave in sorrow and despair the creature of 
his ethereal fancy, whom he had made so 
fair and so winning. It is probable that the 
maj’ority of readers are pleased with this* 
passage, but it can never escape the con- 
demnation of severe judges. 

28. Tasso, doubtless, bears a considerable* 
resemblance to Virgil. But, toszo compared 
independently of the vast toVlrgtt; 
advantages which the Latin language 
possesses in majesty and vigour, and which 
render exact comparison difficult as well 
as unfair, it may bo said that Virgil dis- 
plays more justness of taste, a more ex- 
tensive observation, and, if we may speak 
thus in the absence of so much poetry 
which he might have imitated, a more 
genuine originality. Tasso did not possess- 
much of the self -springing invention which 
we find in a few great poets, and which, 
in tins higher sense, I cannot concede to* 
Ariosto ; he not only borrows freely, and 
perhaps studiously, from the ancients, 
but introduces frequent lines from earlier 
Italian poets, and especially fromPetraTch. 
He has also some favourite turns of phrase, 
which serve to give a certain mannerism 
to his stanzas. 

29. The Jerusalem was no sooner pub- 
lished, than it was weighed 

I against the Orlando Furioso, 
and neither Italy nor Europe have yet- 
agreed which scale inclines. It is indeed, 
one of those critical problems, that admit 
! of no certain solution, whether we look to* 
the suffrage of those who feel acutely and 
justly, or to the general sense of mankind. 
"Wo cannot determine one poet to bo- 
superior to the other, without assuming 
premises which no one is bound to grant. 
Those who read for a stimulating variety 
of circumstances and the enlivening of a 
leisure hour, must prefer Ariosto ; and he 
is probably, on this account, a poet of 
more universal popularity. It might be 
said perhaps by some, that he is more a 
favourite of men, and Tasso of women. 
And yet, in Italy, the sympathy Tnth 
tender and graceful poetry is so general* 
that the Jerusalem has hardly been less in. 
favour with the people than its livebor 
rival; and its fino stanzas may soil 
heard by moonlight from the lips o 
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gondolier, floating along the calm bosom of I expression to call him the founder of the 


the Giudecca. 1 

30. Ariosto must bo placed much more 
below Homer, than Tasso falls short of 
Virgil, The Orlando has not the impetu- 
osity of the Iliad; each is prodigiously 
rapid, but Homer has more momentum by ! 
his weight ; the one is a hunter, the other 
a war-horse. The finest stanzas in Ariosto 
are fully equal to any in Tasso, hut the 
latter has by no means so many fecblo 
lines. Yet liis language, though never 
affectedly obscure, is not so pellucid, and 
has a certain refinement which makes us 
sometimes pause to perceive the meaning. 
"Whoever reads Ariosto slowly, will pro- 
bably bo offended by his negligence ; who* 
ever reads Tasso quickly, will lose some- 
thing of the elaborate finish of his style. 

SL It is not easy to find a counterpart 
to the Bolognese among painters for Ariosto. 

painten. His brilliancy and fertile 
invention might remind us of Tintoret; 
but ho is more natural, and less solicitous 
of effect. If indeed poetical diction be 
the correlative of colouring in our com- 
parison of the arts, none of the Vcnotian 
school can represent the simplicity and! 
averseness to ornament of language which 
belong to the Orlando Furioso ; and it 
would bo impossible, for other reasons, to j 
look for a parallel in a Homan or Tuscan 
pencil. But with Tasso tho caso is dif- ! 
ferent : and though it would be an affected 

1 The following passages may perhaps bo 
naturally compared, both as being celebrated, 
and as descriptive of sound. Ariosto has how- 
ever much the advantage, and I do not think 
the lines In tho Jerusalem, though very famous, 
arc altogether what I should select as a speci- 
men of Tasso. 

Asprf concent!, orribflo annonla 
J> % altc quorele, d' ulull, o dl atrida. 

Bella misera gente, cbe pexia 
Nel tondo per cagion della sua golda, 
Istronamento concordat s’udla 
Col Hero suon della flamma omiclda. 

Orland. Fur. c. 14. 

' Chiama gU abitator dett ombre cterao 
31 ran co suon della tortarea tromba; 

Treman le sparioso atre cavern o, 

33 T ner deco a quel rumor rimbomba. 

si stridendo mal dalle superae 
Region! del dclo 11 folgor piomba; 

si scossa giammai trema la terra 
<2uando f rapori In sen gravida serra. j 
Glerus. Lib. c. 4. ' 
In the latter of these stanzas there is rather 
too studied an effort at imitative* sound ; tho 
lines are grand and nobly expressed, hut they do 
not hurry along tho reader like those of Ariosto. 
In his there Is little attempt at vocal Imitation, 
yet wo seem to hear the cries of the suffering, 
and the crackling of tho flames. 


Bologneso school, it is evident that lio had 
a great influence on its chief painters, who 
came but a little after him. They imbued 
themselves with tho spirit of a poem so 
congenial to their ngo, and so much ad- 
mired in it. No one, I think, can consider 
their works without perceiving both tho 
antdogy of tho place each hold in their re- 
spective arts, and tho traces of a feeling, 
caught directly from Tasso as their proto- 
typo and model. ‘Wc recognise his spirit 
in the sylvan shades and voluptuous forms 
of Albano and Domenichino, in tho pure 
beauty that radiates from the ideal heads 
of Guido, in the skilful composition, exact 
design, and noble expression of the Ca- 
racci. Yet tho school of Bologna seemo to 
furnish no parallel to tho enchanting grace 
and diffused harmony of Tasso ; and wo 
must, in this respect, look hack to Correg- 
gio as his representative. 

Sect. H.— On Spanish Pomvr. 

Luts dc Zcon—IT trrcra—ErciUa—Cctmoens 
— Sjxinish Ballads. 

32. Tho reigns of Charles and his sou 
have long been reckoned the ?o ^ 
golden agoofSpanishpoctry; vSSi under 
and if the art of verse was Charles and 
not cultivated in the lat* thlup * 
ter period by any quite bo successful as 
Garcilasso and Mendoza, who belonged to 
tho earlier part of tho century, tho vast 
number of names that have been collected 
by diligent inquiry show, at least, a na- 
tional taste which deserves somo attention. 
Tho means of exhibiting a full account of 
oven the most select names in this crowd 
are not readily at hand. In Spain itself, 
the poets of the age of Philip IL, liko thoso 
who lived undor his great enemy in Eng- 
land, were, with very few exceptions, 
little regarded till after tho middle of the 
eighteenth century. Tho Pamaso E&pattol 
of Sedano, the first volumes of which were 
published in 1768, made them better known ; 
hut Bouterwok observes, that it would 
have been easy to moke a hotter collection, 
as wo do not find several poems of tho 
chief writers, with whioh the editor seems 
to havo fancied tho public to bo sufficiently 
acquainted. An imperfect knowledge of 
tho language, and a cursory view of these 
volumes, must disable me from speaking 
confidently of Castilian poctiy ; so far as I 
feel myself competent to judge, the speci- 
mens chosen by Boutorwek do no injustice 
to the compilation.* 

1 " The merit of Spanish pooms," saya a critic 
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33. The best lyric poet of Spain in the extended sense of the word, it would be 
opinion of many, with whom difficult to determine, as each formed his 

Luis de Leon, j venture to concur, was Fra style by free imitation, and neither over- 
Luis Ponce de Leon, bom in 1527, and stepped the boundaries of a certain sphere 
whose poems were probably written not of practical observation. Horace’s odes 
very long after the middle of the century, exhibit a superior style of art ; and from 
The greater part are translations, but his the relationship between the thoughts and 
original productions are chiefly religious, images, possess a degree of attraction which 
and full of that soft mysticism which allies is wanting in those of Luis de Leon ; hut, 
itself so well to the emotions of a poetical on the other hand, the latter are the more 
mind. One of his odes, De la Vida del rich in that natural kind of poetry, which 
Cielo, which will be found entire in Boutcr- may be regarded as the overflowing of a 
wek, is an exquisite piecce of lyric poetry, pure soul,' elevated to the loftiest regions of 
which, in its peculiar line of devout aspira- moral and religious idealism.” 1 Among 
tion, has perhaps never been excelled. 1 the fruits of these Horatian studies of Luis 
But the warmth of his piety was tempered de Leon, we must place &n admirable ode 
by a classical taste, which he had matured suggested by the prophecy of Nerens, 
by the habitual imitation of Horace. “At wherein the genius of the Tagus, rising 
an early age,” says Bouterwek, “ he be- from its waters to Bodrigo, the last of the 
came intimately acquainted with the odes Goths, as he lay encircled in the arms of 
of Horace, and the elegance and purity of Cava, denounces the ruin which their guilty 
style which distinguish those compositions loves were to entail upon Spain. 2 
made a deep impression on his imagination. 34. Hext to Luis de Leon in merit, and 
Classical simplicity and dignity were the perhaps above him in Euro- Bemra> 
models constantly present to his creative pean renown, we find Hcr- 
fancy. He, however, appropriated to him- rera sumamed the divine. He died in 1578; 
self the character of Horace’s poetry too and his poems seem to have been first col- 
naturally ever to incur the danger of servile lectively published in 15S2. He was an in 
imitation. Ho discarded the prolix style novator in poetical language, whose bold- 
of the canzone, and imitated the brevity of ness was sustained by popularity, though 
the strophes of Horace in romantic mea- it may have diminished lus fame, “ Her* 1 
sures of syllables and rhymes ; more just rera was a poet,” says Bouterwek, “of 
feeling for the imitation of the ancients powerful talent, and one who evinced un- 
was never evinced by any modem poet, daunted resolution in pursuing the new 
His odes have, however, a character totally path which he had struck out for himself, 
different from those of Horace, though the The noble style, however, which he wished 
sententious air which marks the style of to introduce into Spanish poetry, was not 
both authors imparts to them a deceptive the result of a spontaneous essay, flowing 
resemblance. The religious austerity of from immediate inspiration, hut was the- 
Luis de Leon’s life was not to he reconciled oretically constructed on artificial princi- 
with the epicurism of the Latin poet ; but ples.‘ Thus, amidst traits of real beauty, 
notwithstanding this very different dis- his poetry everywhere presents marks of 
position of the mind, it is not surprising affectation. The great fault of his language 
that they should have adopted the same 
form of poetic expression, for each possessed 
a fine imagination, subordinate to the con- 
trol of a sound understanding. Which of 
the two is the superior poet, in the most 
equally candid and well-informed, “independ- 
ently of those intended for representation, con- 
sists chiefly in smoothness of versification and 
purity of language, and in facility rather than 
strength of imagination." Lord Holland’s Lope 
de Vega, vol. i. p, 107. He had previously ob- 
served that these poets were generally vol- 
uminous : '* it was not uncommon even for the 
nobility of Philip IV.'s time (later of course 
than the period we are considering) to converse 
for some minutes in extemporaneous poetry - 
and in carelessness of metre, as well as in com! 
monplace images, the verses of that time often 
renund us of the improvisator* of Italy " p. 10G 
P. 213. 1 


is too much singularity ; and Ins espr 
sion, where it ought tobe elevated, 
far fetched.” 3 Yelasquez observes that, 
notwithstanding the genius and spin o 
Herrera, his extreme care to polish 
versification has rendered it sometimes tm 
pleasing to those who require harmony 


1 P.243. . n & 

2 This odo I first knew many year, since 
translation in the poems of Bussell, w 

too little remembered, except by a, e « .-Mj 
Judges. It has been surmised by 
critics to have suggested the famo ^ 

the Spirit of the Capo to Camoens ; but 
somHnnw J«x not sufficient, and the 


semblance is not sufficient, and ^ ^ 29 . . 
4 Geschichte der Spanischen Pichtkunst, P- 
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35. Of these defects i» tho stylo of 
Herrera I cannot judge ; his odes appear 
to possess a lyric elevation and richness of 
phrase, derived in some measure from tho 
study of Pindar, or still more, perhaps, of 
tho Old Testament, and worthy of compari- 
son with Gkinbrera. Those on tho battle 
of Lepanto are most celebrated ; they pour 
forth a torrent of resounding song, in those 
rich tones which tho Castilian language so 
abundantly supplies. I cannot so thorough- 
ly admire tho ode addressed to sleep, which 
Boutcrwck as well ns Sedano extol. Tho 
images are in themselves pleasing and ap- 
propriate, the lines steal with a graceful 
flow on the ear ; hut we should dcrire to 
find something moro raised above the com- 
monplaces of poetry. 

3G. The poets of this agobelong generally. 

General tone more or less, to the Italian 

of CutnUn school. Many of them wero 
also translators from Latin. 
In their odes, epistles, and sonnets, tho re- 
semblance of style, as well as that of the 
languages, make ns sometimes almost be- 1 
lie vc that we arc reading tho Italian in- J 
stead of tho Spanish Parnaso. There seem 
however to bo some shades of difference 
even in those who trod the same path. 
The Castilian amatory verso is moro hyper- 
bolical, more full of extravagant metn- 
* Thors, but less subtle, less prone to ingenious 
'trifling, less blemished by verbal conceits 
than tho Italian. Such at least is what has 
struck me in the slight acquaintance I have 
with tho former. Tho Spanish poets are 
also moro redundant in descriptions of 
nature, and more sensible to her beauties. 

I dare not assert that they have less grace 
and less power of exciting emotion ; it may 
be mj misfortune to havo fallen rarely on 
such passages. 

37. It is at least evident that the imita- 

castiUqjo. tion of Propagated by 
Boscan and his followers, 
tois not the indigenous style of Castile. 
And of tins some of her most distinguished 
poets wero always sensible. In tho Diana 
of Mont cmayor, a romance which, as such 
wo shall have to mention hereafter, tho 
poetry, largely interspersed, bears partly 
tho character of tho new, partly that of the 
old or native school. The latter is esteemed 
superior. Castillejo endeavoured to re- 
store the gay rhythm of the rcdondiUa, and 
turned into ridicule the imitators of 
Petrarcln Boutcrwck speaks rather slight- 
ingly of his generally poetic powers * though 
some of his cancioncs have a considerable 
share of elegance. His genius, playful 
"witty, rather than elegant, seemed not ill- 


fitted to revive tho popular poetry. 1 But 
tboso wlio claimed the praise of superior 
talents did not cease to cultivate the 
polished stylo of Italy. The most con- 
spicuous, perhaps, before the end of tho 
century were Gil Polo, Espincl, Lope do 
Vega, Baiahona do Soto, and Figueroa. 2 
Several other names, not without extracts, 
will bo found in Boutcrwck. 

38. Voltaire, in his early and very de- 
fective essay on epic poetry, Arauoma of 
made known to Europe tho ErcMa 
Araucana of Ercilla, which has over since 
enjoyed a certain share of reputation, 
though condemned by many critics as 
tedious and prosaic. Boutcrwck depreci- 
ates it in rather moro sweeping a manner 
than seems consistent with the admissions 
ho afterwards makes. 3 A talent for lively 
description and for painting situations, a 
natural and correct diction, which ho 
ascribes to Ercilla, if they do not consti- 
tute a claim to a high rank among poets, 
are at least ns much as many have pos- 
sessed. An. English writer of good taste 
has placed him in a triumvirate with 
Homer and Ariosto for power of narra- 
tion. < Baynouard observes, that Ercilla 
has taken Ariosto ns his model, especially 
in tho opening of his cantos. But the long 
digressions and episodes of the Araucana, 
which the poet has not had the art to con- 
nect with his subject, render it fatiguing. 
Tho first edition, in 1569, contains but 
fifteen books ; the second part was pub- 
lished in 157S, tho whole together in 1590.® 

39. Tho Araucana is so far from standing 
nlono in this class of poetry, Many e P icpomn 
that not less than twenty- in Spain, 
five epic poems appeared in Spain within 
little more th an half a century. These will 

1 P. 267. 

2 lord Holland has given a fnllcr account of 
the poetry of Lopo do Vega than either Bouter- 
T\ek or Velasquez and Diezo ; and the extracts 
in his "Lives of Lope do Vega and Guillen do 
Castro/’ will not, I believe, bo found in tho 
ramaso Espanol, which is contrived on a happy 
plan of excluding what is best Las Lagrimns 
de Angelica, by Barahonn, dc Soto, Lord H. 
says, "has always been esteemed one of tho 
best poems in the Spanish language,” vol, J. p. 
83. Bouterwck says he has ne\ cr met with the 
book. It is praised by Cervantes in Don 
Quixote. 

The translation of Tasso’s Amlnta, by Jaurc- 
gui, has been preferred by Menage as well as 
Cervantes to tho original. Bat there is no ex- 
traordinary merit in turning Italian into 
Spanish, oven with some improvement ol the 
diction. 

s P. 407. 4 Pursuits of Literature. 

" Journal tics Savaus, Sept. 1824. 
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be found enumerated, and, as far as pos- 
sible, described and characterised, in 
Velasquez’s History of Spanish Poetry, 
which I always quote in the German trans- 
lation with the valuable notes of Dieze. 1 
Bouterwek mentions but a part of the num- 
ber, and a few of them may bo conjectured 
by the titles not to bo properly epic. It is 
denied by these writers, that Ercilla ex- 
celled all his contemporaries in heroic song. 
I find, however, a different sentence in a 
Spanish poet of that age, who names him 
as superior to the rest. 2 

40. But in Portugal there had arisen a 

poet, in comparison of whoso 
Camoen*. ^ ^ Qf ^ M 

nothing. The name of Caraocns has truly 
an European reputation, but the Lusiad is 
written in a language not generally famil- 
iar. From Portuguese critics it would bo 
unreasonable to demand want of prejudice 
in favour of a poet so illustrious, and of a 
poem so peculiarly national. Tho JEncid 
reflects the glory of Home as from a mir- 
ror ; the Lusiad is directly and exclusively 
what its name “Tho Portuguese” (Os 
Lusiadas) denotes, tho praise of the Lusi- 
tanian people. Their past history chimes 
in, by means of episodes, with tho great 
event of Gama’s voyage to India. The 
faults of Camocns, in tho management of 
his fable and tho choice of machinery, are 
sufficiently obvious ; it is, nevertheless, tho 
first successful attempt in modern Europe 
to construct an epic poem on the ancient 
model; for the Gierusalemmo Liberata, 
though incomparably superior, was not 
written or published so soon. In conse- 
quence, perhaps, of this epic form, which, 
even when imperfectly delineated, long 

1 P. 370-407. Bouterwek, p. 413. 

s Oyle el estllo grave, el blnndo acento, 

Y altos concentos del varon famoso 

Que en el heroyco verso fuo el primero 

Que honro a su patria, y aun quiza el postrero. 

Del fuerte Arauco el pecho altiro espanta 
Bon Alonso tie Ercilla con el mano, 

Con ella lo derriba y lo leranta, 

Vence y honra venciendo al Arancano ; 

Calln sus hechos, los agenos canta, 

Con tal estilo que eclipsd al Toscano : 

Virtud que el clelo para si reserva 
Que en el furor de Marie estd Minerva. 

La Casa de la Momoria, por Vicente Espinel, 
in Pamaso Espanol, viii. 352. 

Antonio, near the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, extols Ercilla very highly, hut intimates 
that some did not relish his simple perspicuity. 
Ad huno usque diem ob fis omnibus avidissime 
legitur, qui facile dicendl genus atque perspi- 
cuum admittere vim suam et nervos, nativaque 
sublimitate quadam attolli posse, cothumatum- 
que ire non ignorant. 


obtained, from tho general veneration for 
antiquity, a greater respect at the hands 
of critics than perhaps it deserred, the 
celebrity of Camocns has always been con- 
siderable. In point of fame ho ranks 
among tho poets of the south, immediately 
after the first names of Defects of 
Italy ; nor is the distinctive 
character that belongs to tho poetry of the 
southern languages nnywhere more fully 
perceived than in the Lusiad. In a general 
estimate of its merits itmustftppeamther 
feeble and prosaic ; the geographical and 
historical details are insipid and tedious; 
a skilful uso of poetical artifice is never ex- 
hibited ; we are little detained to admire an 
ornamented diction, or glowing thoughts, 
or brilliant imagdry ; a certain negligence 
disappoints us in tho most beautiful pas- 
sages ; and it is not till a second perusal, 
that their sweetness has time to glide into 
tho heart. The celebrated stanzas on Inez 
De Castro are a proof of this. 

41. These deficiencies, as a taste formed 
in the English school, or in _ M , 

• t ... . , , t . • Itl 

that of classical antiquity, 
is apt to account them, arc greatly com- 
pensated, and doubtless far more to a 
native than they can bo to ns, by a free- 
dom from all that offends, for he is never 
turgid, nor affected, nor obscure, by a per- 
fect ease and transparency of narration, 
by scenes and descriptions, possessing a 
certain charm of colouring, and perhaps 
not less pleasing from the apparent negli- 
gence of tho pencil, by a style kept up et a 
level just above common language, by a 
mellifluous versification, and, above all f by 
a kind of soft languor which tones, as it 
were, tho whole poem, and brings perpetu- 
ally homo to our minds tho poetical cha- 
racter and interesting fortunes of it* 
author. As the mirror of a heart so full 
of love, courage, generosity, and patriot- 
ism, as that of Camoens, the Lusiad can 
never fail to please us, whatever place we 
may assign to it in tho records of poetical 
genius. 1 

42. The Lusiadis best knownin England 

by the translation of Mickle, jncUe r * , 
who haB been thought to translation, 
have done something more than justice to 
his author, both by the unmeasured eu- 
logies he bestows upon him, and by the 
more substantial service of excelling the- 

1 “In every language," says Mr. Southey, 
probably, in tho Quarterly Eeriew, xxtfl 
“ there is a magic of words as untranslatable » 
the Sesame in the Arabian tale, — you 
tain tho meaning, bnt if the words be chanfi®^ 
tt i t. rm. A tiM its effect only 
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original in Ms unfaithful delineation. 1 The 
stylo of Mickle is certainly more poetical, 
according to our standard, than that of 
Camoens, that is, more figurative and em- 
phatic ; but it seems to mo replenished 
with commonplace phrases, and wanting 
in tho facility and sweetness of the 
original; in which it is well known thatj 
he has interpolated a great deal without a 
pretence* 

43. The most celebrated passage in the 
Celebrated pa*- Lusiad is that wherein the 
sago la tha Spirit of the Cape, rising in 
iwiad* the midst of his stormy seas, 

threatens tho daring adventurer that vio- 
lates their unploughed waters. In order 
to judge fairly of this conception, wo 
should endeavour to forget all that has 
been written in imitation of it. Nothing 
has bccomo moro commonplace in poetry 
than one of its highest flights, supernatural 
personification; and, as children draw 
notable monsters when they cannot come 
near tho human form, bo every poetaster, 
who knows not how to describe one object 
in nature, is quite at home with a goblin. 
Considered by itself, the idea is impressive 
and even sublimo. Nor am I aware of any 
evidence to impeach its originality, in tho 
only sense which originality of poetical in- 
vention can bear; it is a combination which 
strikes us with the force of novelty, and 
winch wo cannot instantly resolve into any 
constituent elements. The prophecy of 
Ncrcus, to which wo have lately alluded, 
is much removed in grandeur and appro- 
priateness of circumstance from tins pas- 
sage of Catnoens, though it may contain 
the germ of his conception. Itis, however, 
one that seems much above the genius of 
its author. Mild, graceful, melancholy, 
he has never givon in any other place signs 

of such rigorous imagination. And when 
wo read these lines on tho Spirit of tho 
Cape, it is impossible not to perceivo that, 
like Frankenstein, ho ia unable to deal 
with tho monster ho has created. Tho 
formidable Adamastor is rendered mean 
by particularity of description, descending 
oven toycllow teeth. The speech put into 
his mouth is fccblo and prolix; and it is a 
serious objection to tho whole, that tho 
awful vision answers no purpose but that 

upon those to whom the language Is as familiar 
w their mother tongue, hardly Indeed upon any 
but those to whom It is really such Cftmmm* 

® 1>cclmon8 Of MicMo’s Infidelity Jn 

SS** wMch «"* 811 fflwtlTtt 
aeattoaed te q««* 


of ornament, and is impotent against the 
success and glory of the navigators. A 
spirit of whatever dimensions, that can 
neither overwhelm a ship, nor even raiso a 
tempest, is incomparably less terrible than 
n real hurricane. 

44. Camocns is still, in his shorter poems, 
esteemed tho chief of Porfcu* i Minor poem* 
guesc poets in this ago, and of Cuaowu ' 
possibly in every other; his countrymen 
deem him their model, and judge of later 
verso by comparison with his. In every 
kind of composition then used in Portugal, 
he has left proofs of excellence. “ Most of 
his sonnets,” says Boutcrwok, “have love 
for their themo, and they are of very un- 
equal merit; some are full of Petrarcliic 
tenderness and grace, and moulded with 
classic correctness, others arc impetuous 
and romantic, or disfigured by falso learn- 
ing, or full of tedious pictures of tho con- 
flicts of passion with reason. Upon the 
whole, howoror, no Portuguese poet lias so 
correctly seized tho character of tho sonnet 
as Camocns. 'Without apparent effort, 
merely by tho ingenious contrast of tho 
first eight with tho last six lines, he know 
how to make these little effusions convey 
a poetic unity of ideas and impressions, 
after the model of the best Italian sonnets, 
in so natural a manner, that tho first lines 
or quartets of tho sonnet excite a soft ex- 
pectation, which is harmoniously fulfilled 
by tho tercets or last six lines.* The same 
writer praises several other of the miscel- 
laneous compositions of Camocns. 

45. But, though no Portuguese of tho 
sixteenth ccntuiy has come 

near to this illustrious poet, rerrftJra * 
Ferreira endeavoured with much good 
sense, if not with great elevation, to emu- 
late tho didactio tone of Horaco, both in 
lyno poems and epistles, of which tho 
latter have been most esteemed.* Tho 
classical school formed by Ferreira pro- 
duced other poets in tho sixteenth cen- 
tury; but it seems to have been little in 
unison with tho national character, Tho 
render will find as full an account of theso 
as, if he is unacquainted with the Portu- 
guese language, ho is likely to desire, in 
tho author on whom I have chiefly relied. 

4G. Tho Spanish ballads or romances are 
of very different ages, Somo „ 
of them, os has boon ob- 
served in another place, belong to tho fif- 
teenth century ; and there socras sufficient 
ground for referring a small number to even 
an earlier date. But by far the greater por- 

* Hist, of Portuguese Literature, p. 187 . 

* Id. p. 111. 
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tion is of the reign of Philip II*, or oven 
that of hie successor. The Moorish ro- 
mances, in general, and all those on the 
Old, are reckoned by Spanish critics among 
the most modern. Those published by 
Dcpping and Duran have rarely an air of 
the racincss and simplicity which usually 
distinguish the poetry of the pcoplo, and 
seem to have been written by poets of 
Valladolid or Madrid, the contemporaries 
of Cervantes, with a good deal of elegance, 
though not much vigour. The Moors of 
romance, the chivalrous gentlemen of 
Granada, were displayed by these Castilian 
poets in attractive colours;! and much 
more did the traditions of their own heroes, 
especially of the Cid, the bravest and most 
noble-minded of them all, furnish materials 
for their popular songs. Their character, 
it is observed by tho latest editor, is tinliko 
that of tho older romances of chivalry, 
which hnd been preserved orally, ns ho 
conceives, down to tho middle of tho six- 
teenth century, when they wero inserted 
in tho Cancionero do Romances at Ant- 
werp, 1555. 2 I have been informed that 

1 Bouterwek, Sismondi, and others, have 
quoted a romance, beginning Tanta Ztyda y 
Adalifa, as the effusion of an orthodox zeal, 
which had taken offence at these encomiums on 
infidels. Whoever reads this littlo poem, 
which may bo found in Depplng’s collection, 
will see that it is written moro ns a humorous 
ridiculo on contemporary poets, than a serious 
reproof. It is much moro lively than tho an- 
swer, which these modem critics also quote. 
Both these poems are of the end of tho sixteenth 
century. Neither Bouterwek nor Sismondi 
have kept in mind tho recent date of tho Moor- 
ish ballads. 

2 Duran In prefaco to his Romnncero of 1832, 
These Spanish collections of songs and ballads, 
called Cancloncros and Romancoros, arc very 
scarce, and there Is some uncertainty among 
bibliographers as to their editions According 
to Duran, this of Antwerp contains many ro- 
mances unpublished before and far older than 
those of the fifteenth century, collected in tho 
Cancionero General of 1610. It docs not appear, 
perhaps, that the number which can be referred 
with probability to a period anterior to 1100 is 
considerable, but they are very interesting. 
Among these aro Los Fronterizos, or songs 
which tho Castilians used in their incursions on 
the Moorish frontier. These were preserved 
orally, like other popular poetry. We find in 
these early pieces, he says, some traces of the 
Arabian stylo, rather in the melancholy of its 
tone than in any splendour of imagery, giving 
as an instance some lines quoted by Sismondi, 
beginning, “Tonte frida, fonte frida, Ponte 
frida y con amor,” which aro evidently very 

# ancient. Sismondi says (Literature du Midi, 
ill. 240) that it is difficult to explain the charm 
of this littlo poem, but “by the tone of truth 
and the absence of all object; " and Bouterwek 


an earlier edition printed in Spain has 
lately been discovered. In these there is a 
certain prolixity and hardness of style, a 
want of connection, a habit of repeating 
verses or entire passages from others, 
They have nothing of tho marvellous, nor 
borrow anything from Arabian sources. 
In some others of tho moro ancient pootiy 
there aro traces of the oriental manner, and 
a peculiar tono of wild melancholy. The 
little pooms scattered through tho prose 
romance, entitled, Las Guerras dc Granada, 
aro rarely, as I should conceive, older than 
tho reign of Philip II. These Spanish 
ballads are known to our publio, but gene- 
rally with inconceivable advantage, by the 
very fine and animated translations of Sir. 
Lockhart. 1 


Seot. HI*— On Fbencji and Gebman 
POFTBT. 

French Fodry—Fonsard—Bis FoUoxcm — 
Geman Poets* 

47* This was an ago of verso in Franco ; 
and perhaps in no subse- French poeta 
quent period do wc find so nmerons 
long a catalogue of her poets. Goujei has 
recorded not merely the names, but tho 
lives, in Bomo measure, of nearly two hun- 
dred, whoso works wero published in this 
half century. Of this number scarcely 
more than five or six are much remembered 
in their own country. It is possible in- 
deed that tho fastidiousness of Trench 

calls it very nonsensical. It seems to me thit 
some real story is shadowed in it under images 
in themselves of very little meaning, wUriimaf 
account for tho tone of truth and pathos 
breathes. 

Tho older romances aro usually in olternate 
verses of eight and seven syllables, mro 1 
rhymes are consonant, or real rhymes. * 
assonance, is however older than Lord Ho 
supposes, who says (Life of Lope de Vega, > 
ii. p 12), that it was not introduced till tho ena 
of the sixteenth century. It occurs in severs 
that Duran reckons ancient . 

Tho romance of tho Condo AlarcosisprowW 
of tho fifteenth century. This is ® 
octosyllable consonant rhymes, witbou 
of strophes. Tho Moorish ballads, with 
few exceptions, belong to tho rrigos o 
IX. <md Philip in., and thospof the 
which so much interest lins been f*en, »n> 
latest, and nmong the least valuable of J 

fcheso are, I believe, written on the prfn P 
assonances. , .. in 

i An admirable romance on a 
Mr. Lockhart’s rolumo, is faintly to be ' »* 

In one introduced in Lis Guerras o 
but I have siuco found it mucli u' 0 ™ { 

la another collection. It is 
less poetical than tho English imi 
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criticism, or their idolatry of tlio ago of Louis 
xn% and of that of Voltaire, may have led 
toa little injustice in their estimate of these 
early versifiers. Our own prejudices are 
apt of late to take an opposite direction. 

48, A change in the character of French 
Change in the poetry, about the corn- 
tone cffrrna menccraent of this period, 

poetry. 11 ^ xefcrriblo to the general 
revolution of literature. The allegorical 
personifications which, from the tera of 
the Roman do la Hose, had been the com- 
mon field of verso, became far less usual, 
and gnvo placo to an inundation of 
mythology and classical allusion. The 
DCsir and Heine d* Amour of the older 
school became Cupid with his arrows and 
Venus with her doves ; the theological 
and cardinal virtues, which had gained so 
many victories over Sensuality and JFVmr 
Semllant, vanished themselves from a 
poetry which had generally enlisted itself 
under the enemy’s banner. This cutting 
off of an old resource rendered it necessary 
to explore other mines. All antiquity was 
ransacked for analogies ; and, where the 
images were not wearisomely commonplace, 
they were absurdly far-fetched. This re- 
volution was certainly not instantaneous ; 
but it followed the rapid stops of philo- 
logical learning, which had been nothing 
at tho accession of Francis I., and was 
everything at his death. In his court, and 
in that of his son, if business or gallantry 
rendered learning impracticable, it was at 
least tho mode to affect an esteem for it, 
Many names in the list of French poets are 
conspicuous for high rank, and a greater 
number arc among tho famous scholars of 
thonge. These, accustomed to writing in 
Latin, sometimes in verse, and yielding a 
superstitious homage to tho mighty dead 
of antiquity, thought they ennobled their 
native language by destroying her idiom- 
atic purity; 

49. Tho prevalence however of this 

Kovsit<L chiefly owing 

to qne poet, of great though 
short-lived renown, Pierro Ronsard. Hb 
was tho first of seven contemporaries in 
song under Henry IL, then denominated 
tho French Pleiad; tho others were 
Jodclic, Bdlay, Baif, Thynrd, Dorat, and 
Bdlcau. Ronsard, well acquainted with 
tho ancient languages, and full of the most 
presumptuous vanity, fancied that ho was 
born to mould tho speech of his fatheis into 
new forms more adequate to his genius. 

Jo 0s des nouveau* mots, 

• Feu condamnai les vieux.i . j 

1 Goujet, mbllothdquo Franfatso xii, 109. ! 


[ His style, therefore, isaa barbarous, if tho 
continual adoption of Latin and Greek 
derivatives renders a modern language 
barbarous, as his allusions aro pedantic. 
They aro more ridiculously such in his 
amatory sonnets ; in his odes these faults 
aro rather less intolerable, and there is a 
spirit and grandeur which show him to 
have pressed a poetical mind.' Tho 
popu\..*ifcy of Ron sard was extensive ; and, 
though ho sometimes complained of the 
neglect of tho great, ho wanted not tho 
approbation of thoso whom poets arc most 
ambitious to please. Charles IX. addressed 
some lines to Ronsard, which aro really 
elegant, and at least do moro honour to 
that priuco than anything else recorded of 
him ; and tho verses of this poet aro said 
to have enlightened tho weary hours of 
Mary Stuart’s imprisonment. On his 
death in 15S0 a funeral scrvico was per- 
formed in Paris “with tho best music that 
the king could command; it was at- 
tended by the Cardinal do Bourbon and an 
immense concourse ; eulogies iu prose and 
verse were recited in tho university ; and 
in thoso anxious moments, when trio 
crown of Franco was almost in its agony, 
thoie was leisure to lament that Ronsard 
had been withdrawn. How differently 
attended was the grave of Spenser \ 2 
BO. Ronsard was capable of conceiving 
strongly, and bringing his conceptions in 
clear and forcible, though seldom in pure 
or well-chosen language before tho mind. 
Tho poem, entitled Prom esse, which will 
he found in Auguis’s Rccueil des Anciens 
Pofctes, is a proof of this, and excels what 
little besides I have read of this poet 3 
Bouterwek, whoso criticism on Ronsard 
appears fair and just, and who gives him, 
and those who belonged to his school, 
credit for perceiving tho necessity of derat- 
ing tho tone of French verso above tho 
creeping manner of the allegorical rhymers, 
observes that, even in his errors, we dis- 
cover a spirit striving upwards, disdaining 
what is trivial, and restless in tho pursuit 
of excellence. < But such a spirit may 
^oduco veiy bad and tasteless poetry. La 
Harpo, who admits Ronsard’a occasional 
beauties and his poetic fire, is repelled by 
Ins schcmo of verification, full of cnjam~ 
ocmcns, as disgusting to a corrcot French 
car as they arc, in a moderate use, pleas- 
ing to our own. After the appearance of 
Malherbe, the poetry of Ronsard fell into 
contempt, and tho pure correctness of 


a Id. 207, 


i Id 210. 

3 Vol, lr. p. 335 , 

4 Geschichte dcr Pocsie, v. 214. 
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Louis XIWs age was not likely to endure 
his barbarous innovations and false taste. 1 
Balzac not long afterwards turns bis 
pedantry into ridicule, and admitting tbe 
abundance of tbe stream, adds that it was 
turbid. 2 In later times more justice lias 
been done to tho spirit and imagination of 
this poet, without repealing tbe sentence 
against bis style. 3 

51. Tbe remaining stars of thn Pleiad, 

other French cxceptpt‘rhapsBcllay,somc- 
* oete times called tbe French 
Ovid, and whoso “Regrets,” or lamenta* 
tions for bis absence from France during 
a residence at Rome, are almost as querul- 
ous, if not quite so reasonable, as those of 
his prototype on the Istcr,< seem scarce 
worthy of particular notice j for Jodelle, 
the founder of the stage in France, has 
deserved much less credit as a poet, and 
fell into the fashionable absurdity of mak- 
ing French out of Greek. Raynouard 
bestows some eulogy on Baif.0 Those who 
came afterwards were sometimes imitators 
of Ronsard, and, like most imitators of a 
faulty manner, far more pedantic and far- 
fetched than himself. An unintelligible 
refinement, that every nation in Europe 
seems in succession to have admitted into 
its poetry, has consigned much then 
written in France to oblivion. As largo a 
proportion of the French verso in this 
period seems to he amatory as of the 
Italian ; and the Italian style is sometimes 
followed. But a simpler and more lively 
turn of language, though without tho 
naivetfi of Morofc, often distinguishes these 

1 Goujet, 245. Malherbe scratched out about 
half from bis copy of Ronsard giving his reasons 
in the margin. Racan, one day looking over 
this, asked whether he approved what he 
had not effaced, Hot a bit more, replied Mal- 
herbe, than the rest. 

2 Encore aujourdTrai il est admird par les 
trois quarts du parlement de Paris, et gdnerale- 
ment paries autresparlemens de France. I/unl- 
veTsitd etlcs Jesuites tiennent encore son part 
contra la cour, ct contre Tacaddmie. ... Co 
n’est pas un poete bien entier, e’est le com- 
mencement et la mati&re d’un poete. On voit, 
dans ses oeuvres, des parties naissantes, et a 
demi animees, d*un corps qui se forme, ct qui 
so fait, mais qui n f a garde d'estre achevd. (Test 
tme grande source, il faut 1'avouer ; mais e’este 
une source troublde et boueuse ; une source, oh 
non seulement il y a moins d’eau quo de limon 
mais ou Vordure emptebe de couler 1’eau! 
<Euvres de Balzac, i. 670, and Goujet ubi 

3 La Harpe, Blogr. tJnir. 

4 Goujet, tu. 123. Augis. 

B “ is one of the poets who, in my 
opinion, have happily contributed by their ex- 
ample to fix the rales of our versification." 
Journal des Savons, Feb. 1825. 


compositions. These pass the bounds of 
decency not seldom; a privilege which 
seems in Italy to have been reserved for 
certain Fescennino metres, and is not in- 
dulged to the solemnity of the sonnet or 
canzone. The Italian language is ill- 
adapted to the epigram, in which the 
French succeed so well.* 

52. A few may be selected from the nu- 
merous versifiers under the 

sons of Henry II. Araadis DttBarU< * 
Jamyn, tho pupil of Ronsard, was reckoned 
by his contemporaries almost a rival, and 
is more natural, less inflated and emphatic 
than his master. 2 This praise is by no 
means due to a more celebrated poet, Du 
Bartas. His productions, which are nu- 
merous, unlike those of his contemporaries, 
turn mostly upon sacred history ; hut his 
poem on the Creation, called La Semaine, 
is that which obtained most reputation, 
and by which nlono be is now known. The 
translation by Silvester has rendered it in 
some measure familiar to tbe readers of our 
old poetry ; and attempts have been made, 
not without success, to show that Milton 
had been diligent in picking jewels from 
this mass of bad taste and bad writing. 
Du Bartas, in his style, was a disciple of 
Ronsard ; be affects words derived from 
the ancient languages, or, if founded on 
analogy, yet without precedent, and has as 
little naturalness or dignity m his images 
as purity in his idiom. But his imagina- 
tion, though extravagant, is vigorous and * 
original- 3 . 

53. Pibrac, a magistrate of great integ- 
rity, obtained an extraordinary reputation 


l Goujet devotes three volumes, the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth, of his Bihfiothlque 
Francalse, to the poets of these fifty yean. 
Bouterwek and la Harpe have touched only on 
a very few names. In the Recueil des Anclens 
Poetes, the extracts from them occupy about a 


ime and a half. 

louiet, xiii. 229. Blogr. Hniv. 
loujet, xiii. 394. The Scroalue of Du Bar- 
was printed thirty times within ri* 
translated into Latin, Italian, German, ana 
lish, as well os English. Id. 312, on 016 
LOrifcy of La Croix du Maine, 
i Bartas, according to a French *nter« 
3 ext century, used methods of exduug 
jination which I recommend to the atten- 
of young poets. L’on dlt en Finney 
Bartas auparavant quo do faire cette 
ription de cheval ou il a si bien renconlrt* 
ermoit qnelquefois dans une ebambre, € 
ant ft quatre pattes, souffloit, hen 0 * 
badoit, tiroit des ruades, olloit 
le galop, ft courbette, et tachoitpar<o^« 
ss de moyens a bien contrefaire le c , 


p. 47. 
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by hig quatrains ; 5 series of moral tetra- 
Hbrwj stichs in the stylo of Theo- 

1 »«portw, gBis. These first appeared in 
1574, fifty in number, and were augmented 
■to 126 in later editions. They were con- 
iinually republished in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and translated into many European 
and even oriental languages. It cannot be 
■wonderful that, in the change of taste and 
manners^ they hare ceased to ho read. 1 An 
imitation of the sixth satire of Horace, by 
Eicolas Bapin, printed in the collection of 
Auguis is good and in very pure style. - 
Philippe BespoTtes somewhat later chose a 
better school than that of Bonsord; ho re- 
jected its pedantry and affectation, and by 
the study of Tibullus, as well as by his 
natural genius, gave a tenderness and grace 
to the poetry of love which those pompons 
versifiers had never sought. He has been 
'esteemed the precursor of a better sera; and 
his versification is rather less lawless, 3 ac- 
cording to La Harpo, than that of his pre- 
decessors. 

54. The rules of metro became gradually 

French metre established. Few writers 
*nd rerrfficatioB. 0 f this period neglect the 
alternation of masculine and feminine 
^rhymes ;* but the open vowel will bo found 
in *evcnil of tho earlier. Du Barfcos almost 
affects iho ertjambement, or continuation of 1 
the sense beyond the couplet 5 and oven 
Dcsportcs does not avoid it. Their metres 
are various; tbo Alexandrine, if so wo may 
call it, or verso of twelve syllables, was oc- 
casionally adopted by Itonsard, and in timo 
displaced the old verso of ten syllables, 
which became appropriated to tho lighter 
style. TO© sonnets, as far as I have ob- 
served, aro regular ; and this form, which 
had been very little known in France, after 
being introduced by doddle and Hansard, 
became one of tho most popular modes of 
■composition . 5 Several attempts were made 
to naturalise tho Latin metres ; but this 
pedantic innovation could not long have 
success. Specimens o! it may bo found in 
Posquier . 5 


1 Goujet, xli. 2CG. Blogr. TTnlr. 

2 EecucU des Pocfcs, v. SCI. 

3 Goujct, riv. C3. La Harpo. 

34S-Srr. 


Angels, v. 


< Gnwfa, about 155S, Js an exception, 

jet, xli. 160. 

5 Botzterwek, v. 212. 

6 Hechercbca do la France, L viL c. 11 


" * — m>emur vi WHS fOOlMj 

^nrnco, which was more common there th 
Engand. But Prosper Marchand ascri 
tensUtlon of the Iliad and Odyaseyinlo rt 
*«®Ch hexameters to one Moysset, of i 
»othtoBbVnovn>; 0 » no better authority, 


I 65. It may bo said, perhaps, of French 
poetry in general, but at General chw- 
least in this period, that it acterofprtnch 
deviates less from a certain p0etl7 ' 
standard tlmn any other* It is not often 
low, as may bo imputed to tho earlier 
writers, because a peculiar style, removed 
from common speech, and supposed to bo 
classical, was a condition of satisfying tho 
critics ; it is not often obscure, at least in 
syntax, as the Italian sonnet is apt to be, 
because the genius of tho language and tbo 
habits of society demanded perspicuity. 
But it seldom delights us by a natural sen- 
timent or unaffected grace of diction, be- 
cause both one and the other were fettered 
by conventional rulek. The monotony of 
amorous song is more wearisome, if that be 
possible, than among tho Italians. 

56. The characteristics of German verso 
impressed upon it by the 
meister-singers still remain- German poetry, 
cd, though tho songs of those fraternities 
seem to have ceased. It was chiefly didac- 
tic or religious, often satirical, nud employ- 
ing tho veil of apologue. Luther, Hans 
Sachs, and other more obscure names are 
counted among tho fabulists ; but the most 
successful was Burcard Waldis, wWe 
fables, partly from jEsop, partly original, 
were first published in 1648. Tbo Frosch- 
xnausolor of Bollcuhngen, in 1545, is in a 
similar stylo of political and moral apologue 
with some liveliness of description. Fis- 
chart is another of tho moral satirists, but 
extravagant in stylo and humour, resem- 
bling Babelaw, of whoso romance ho gave 
a freo translation. One of his poems, Dio 


•I C * Am * ** w * " -auwigne, wno 

remembered to have seen such a book sixty 
years ago." ThonghMoussct maybe imaginary, 
hefnraishes an article to Marchand, who brrnM 
together a good deal ot learning ns to tbo ll 

^assent, Bonsard, Mcolns Bapin, and Pas- 
Witt, tried their lands In this style. Banin 

fSF r ?J Cd n . pon 11 ** Aymlngln Sapphics. Tho 
following stanzas arc from his odo on the death 
of Iiojmrd 


vons quo ics rnlsseaux d'Hcllcon frequenter. 

\ ons que les lardlns solUaSrcs haatoz, 

Bt Id foods dcs bols, curieux do cliolalr 
Dombrcctloloisir. 

Qulylvant Wen loin do la fango ct du bruit, 

Bt ae ecs grandeurs quo lo peuple poursuit. 
Estimcz les vers quo la muse apres votss 
Trmpcta mid dour. 

N'otro grand Howard, do co mondo sort!, 
efforts Senders de la Parque a ccnti : 

Ses tavern n*oat pu lc garantir cniln 

Contra lo dcatin, &c. fee. 

Pasqulcr, ubi supra. 
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Gluckhafte Schiff, is praised by Boutcrwek the falsehood and instability of friendship, 
for beautiful descriptions and happy inven- and the vanity of all human pleasures, 
tions ; hut in general he seems to be the But many of these are often expressed 
Skelton of Germany. Many German bal- with a vigour which would do credit to t 

lads belong to this period, partly taken any rera If my partiality does not ‘ 

from the old talcs of chivalry : in these mislead me, there is in most of these short 
tho stylo is humble, with no poetiy except pieces some of that indescribable attraction 
that of invention, which is not their own ; which springs from tho colouring of tho 
yet they are true-hearted and unaffected, heart. The charm of imagery is wanting, 
and better than what the next age pro- but-tlio precepts inculcated seem to flow 
duced. 1 from the feelings of on overloaded bosom.” 

Edwards, he considers, probably with 

Sect. IV. On English Poetry. justice, as the best of the contributors, and 

_ Lord Vaux the next. “We should be in- 

Paradise of Dainty Devices— Saelvdle- clinedto gi ve as Mg]x a p i ace to Wiliam 
Gascoyne— Spenser's Sh epherd’s Kdlcndar Hunni8j were his productions all equal to 
—Improvement in Poetry -England's one little poem ;i but too often lie falls into 
Helicon Sydney — Shalspeare's Poems— trivial moro lityand a ridiculous excess of 
Poets near the Close of the Century— alliteration. Tho amorous poetry is the 
Translations Scots and English, Ballads best tMs Paradiso . a ^ not imaginative 
Spenser's Faery Queen . or ver y graceful or exempt from the false 

57 . The poems of Wyatt and Surrey with taste of antithetical conceits, but somo- 
Paradiao of several more first appeared times natural and pleasing ; the serious 
Dainty Devices, in 1557 , and were published pieces are in general very heavy, yet there 
in a little book, entitled TottePs Miscel- is a dignity and strength in some of tho 
lanies. But as both of these belonged to devotional strains. They display the re- 
the reign of Henry VIII. their poetry has ligious earnestness of that age with a kind 
come already under our review. It is pro- of austere philosophy in their views of life, 
bable that Lord Vaux’s short pieces, which Whatever indeed be the subject, a tone 
are next to those of Surrey and Wyatt in of sadness leigns through this misnamed 
merit, were written before the middle of Paradise of Daintiness, as it does through 
the century. Some of these are published all the English poetry of this particular 
in Tottel, and others in a scarce collection, age. It seems as if the confluence of the 
the first edition of which was in 1570, poetic melancholy of the Petrarchists with 
quaintly named, The Paradise of Dainty the reflective seriousness of the Beforma- 
Devices. The poems in this volume, as in tion overpowered tho lighter sentiments of 
that of Tottel, are not coeval with its the soul ; and some have imagined, I know 
publication ; it has been supposed to re- not how justly, that tho persecutions of 
present tho age of Mary, full as much as Mary’s reign contributed to this effect, 
that of Elizabeth, and one of the chief 59. But at the close of that dark period, 

contributors, if not framers of tbc collec- while bigotry might be ex- EacivUie’a in- 
tion, Bichaid Edwards, died in 156G. pected to render the human dBCfcl0B * # 
Thirteen poems are by Lord Vaux, who heart torpid, and the English nation 
certainly did not survive tho reign of Mary, seemed too fully absorbed in religious and 
*^ G indebted to Sir Egerton political discontent, to take much xcliali 
Character of this Brydges for the republica- in literary amusements, one man shone out 
collection, tion, in his British Biblio- for an instant in the higher walks of 
grapher, of the Paradise of Dainty Devices, poetry. TMs was Thomas Sackville, many 
of which, though there had been eight edi- 
tions, it is said that not above six copies 
existed. - The poems are almost all short, 
and by more nearly thirty than twenty dif- 
ferent authors. “ They do not, it must he 
admitted,” says their editor, “belong to 
tho higher classes ; they are of tho moral 
and didactic kind. In their subject there 
is too little variety, as they deal very 

generally in tho commonplaces of ethics, air «ionn xiarringiuji, w 

such as the fickleness and caprices of love, tlicso are genuine, and I know not 

' pute it, they are os polished os an y ***** 

J Bouterwek, voh lx. Heinslus, vol. iv. the dose of tho Queen's reign, ffhese M ^ 

2 Bcloe’s Anpcdntes of Literature, voL v. in tho Paradise of Dainty Devices. 


l This song is printed in Campbells Speci* 
lens of English Poets, \ oL i. p. 117* ® 1 

“When first mine eyes didviewand mark* 
The little poem of Edwards, called Amanttnm 
rce, has often been reprinted in modern 
Ions, and Is reckoned by Bijdgcs one o 
lost beautiful in the language. But 
ny light poem of this early period An superior m 

ome lines addressed to Isabella Markham by 
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years afterwards Lord Bucldmrsfc, and 
High Treasurer of England’, thus with- 
drawn from the haunts of the muses to a 
long and honourable career of activo life. 
The Mirrour of Magistrates, published in 
1559, is a collection of stories by different 
authors, on the plan of Boccaccio’s prose 
work, Do CasibuB virorum illustrium, re- 
counting the misfortunes and reverses of 
men eminent in English history. It was 
designed to form a series of dramatic 
soliloquies united in ono interlude.* Sack- 
ville, who seems to have planned the 
scheme, wroto an Induction, or prologue, 
and also one of tho stories, that of the 
first Duke of Buckingham. The Induction 
displays best his x>oetical genius ; it is, like 
much earlier poetry, a representation of 
allegorical personages, but with a fertility 
of imagination, vividness of description, 
and strength of language, which not only 
leave his predecessors far behind, but may 
fairly be compared with some of the most i 
poetical passages in Spenser. Sackville’s 
Induction forms a link which unites the 
school of Chaucer and Lydgate to the 
Eaery Queen. It would certainly bo vain 
to look in Chaucer, wherever Chaucer is 
original, for tho grand creations of Snek- 
villo’s fancy, yet wo should never find 
any one who would rate Sackville above 
Chaucer. The strength of an eagle is not 
to be measured only by tho height of his 
place, hut by tbe timo that he continues on 
the wing. Sackvillo’s Induction consists 
of a few- hundred lines ; and even in theso 
there Is a monotony of gloom and sorrow, 
which prevents us from wisliing it to be 
longer. It is truly styled by Campbell a 
landscape on which the sun never shines. 
Chaucer is various, flexible, and observant 
of all things in outward nature, or in tho 
heart of man. But Sackville is far above 
tho frigid elegance of Surrey; and, in the 
first days of the virgin reign, is tho herald 
of that splendour in which it was to close. 
CO. English poetry was not speedily ani- 
infcriority of nia * e ^ by the example of 
poeta in early Saokvillo. His genius stands 
yearsomiza. absolutely alone in tho age 
to which as a poet ho be- 
longs. Hot that there was any deficiency 
in the number of versifiers; the muses 


* TVarton, iy. 40. A copious account of 

Mirroar for Magistrates occupies tbe fo 
eighth and three following sections of the J 
toty of Toetry, p. 33*105. In this Warton 
Introduced rather a long analysis of tho Ink 
of Dante, which he seems to have thought 11 
knowa t 0 the English public, as In that ac 
believe, was tho case. 


w'ere honoured by the frequency, if not by 
the dignity, of their worshippers, A dif- 
ferent sentence will bo found in some 
books; and it has become common to 
elevate tho Elizabethan ago in ono un dis- 
criminating panegyric. For wise coun- 
sellor*, indeed, and acute politicians, we 
could not perhaps extol one part of that 
famous reign at tho expense of another. 
Cecil and Bacon, ’Walsinglmm, Smith, ami 
Sadler, belong to tho earlier days of the 
queen. But in a literary point of view-, 
the contrast is great between the first and 
second moiety of her four nnd forty years. 
We have seon this already in other subjects 
than poetry ; and in that we may appeal 
to such parts of tho Mirrour of Magistrates 
os nro not written by Sackvillo, to the' 
writings of Churchyard, or to those of 
Gougo and Turbcrville. These writers 
scarcely venture to leavo tho ground, or 
wander in tho fields of fancy. They even 
abstain from the ordinary commonplaces 
of verse, as if afraid that tho reader should 
distrust or misinterpret tbeir image*. The 
first who deserves to be 
i mentioned as an exception 0aKCO y» e 
is George Gascoyne, whoso Steel GInss, 
published in 1570, is the earliest instance 
of English satire, and has strength and sense 
enough to deservo respect. Chalmers has 
praised it highly. “There is a vein of sly 
sarcasm in this piece which appears to me 
to be original; nnd bis intimate knowledge 
of mankind enabled him to give a more 
curious picture of the dress, manners, 
amusements, and follies of the times* than 
wo meet with in almost any other author. 
His Steol Gloss is among tho first speci- 
mens of blank verse iu our language.” 
This blank verso, however, is but indif- 
ferently constructed. Gascoyne’s long 
poem, called The Fruits of AVar, is in tbe 
doggrcl stylo of his age ; nnd the general 
commendations of Chalmers on this pod 
seem rather hyperbolical. But his minor 
poems, especially ono called Tho Arraign- 
ment of a Lover, have much spirit and 
gaiety;! and we may leave him a re- 
spectable placo among th 0 Elizabethan 
versifiers, 

CL An epoch was made, if wo may draw 
an inference from tho lan- spent**', 
guago of contemporaries, by shepherd*, 

tho publication of Spenser’s ®UendAr. 

Shepherd’s EAlendar in 1579.2 IBs primary 


« s l )ecimen9 - Campbell’s Specimens, 

U. 14U. 

2 The Shepherd's Ivalendnr was printed nnony- 

STli' , US t0 Sydney byWhetstono 
m a monody on Ms death in 1GS6. But Webbo, 

Y 
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idea, that of adapting a pastoral to every 
month of the year, was pleasing and 
original, though ho has frequently ne- 
glected "to observe the season, even when 
it was most abundant in appropriate 
imagery. But his Kalcndar is, in another 
respect, original, at least when compared 
with the pastoral writings of that age. 
This species of composition had become so 
much the favourite of courts, that no lan- 
guage was thought to suit it but that of 
courtiers, which, with all its false beauties 
of thought and expression, was transferred 
to the mouths of shepherds. A striking 
instance of this had lately been shown in 
the Aminta ; and it was a proof of Spen- 
ser's judgment, as well as genius, that lie 
struck out a new line of pastoral, far more 
natural, and thcicforo more pleasing, so 
far as imitation of nature is tho source of 
poetical pleasuie, instead of vicing, in our 
more harsh and uncultivated language, 
with tho consummate elegance of Tasso. 
It must be admitted, however, that ho fell 
too much into tho opposite extreme, and 
gavo a Doric rudeness to his dialogue, 
which is a little repulsive to our taste. 
The dialect of Theocritus is musical to our 
care, and free from vulgarity; praises 
wliicli we cannot bestow on the uncouth 
provincial rusticity of Spenser. Ho has 
been less justly censured on another ac- 
count, for intermingling allusions to the 
political history and religious differences 
of his own times ; and an ingenious critic 
has asserted that the description of the 
grand and beautiful objects of nature, 
with well-selected scenes of rural life, real 
but not coarse, constitute the only proper 
materials of pastoral poetry. These limita- 
tions, however, seem little conformable to 
the practice of poets or the taste of man- 
kind ; and if Spenser has erred in the al- 
legorical part of his pastorals, ho has done 
so in company with most of those who 
have tuned tho shepherd’s pipe. Several 
of Virgil’s Eclogues, and certainly the 
best, have a meaning beyond tho simplo 
songs of the hamlet ; and it was notorious 
that tho Portuguese and Spanish pastoral 
romances, so popular in Spenser’s ago, 
teemed with delineations of real character, 
and sometimes were tho mirrors of real 
story. In fact, mere pastoral must soon 
become insipid, unless it borrows some- 
thing from active life or elevated philo- 
sophy. Tho most interesting parts of the 
Shepherd’s Kalendnr are of this descrip- 
tion ; for Spenser has not displayed the 

in his Discourse on English Tocsie, published 
the same year, mentions Spenser by name. j 


powers of his own imagination so strongly 
as we might 'expect in pictures of natural 
scenery. This poem has spirit and beauty 
in many passages ; but is not much read 
In the present day, nor does it seem to bo 
approved by modern critics. Itwas other- 
wise formerly. Wcbbc, in his Discourso 
of English Poetry, 158G, calls Spenser tf tho 
Tightest English poet he ever read,” and 
thinks he would have surpassed Theocritus 
and Virgil, “ if the coarseness of our speech 
had been no greater impediment to him, 
than tlicir pure native tongues wero to 
them.” And Drayton says, “Master Ed- 
mund Spenser had done enough for the 
immortality of his name, had he only given 
us liis Shepherd’s Ivalondnr, a masterpiece^ 
if any.” 1 

62. Sir Philip Sydney, in his Defence of 
Poesio, which may have Sydney** char- 
been written at any time aettrofeoatem- 
between 1581 and Iris death vormvotu. 
in 15SC, laments that “poesy thus em- 
braced in all other places, should only 
find in our time a bad welcome in Eng- 
land;” and, after praising Sackvillc, 
Surrey, and Spenser for the Shepherd’s 
Kalcndar, docs not “remember to have 
seen many more that have poetical sinews 
in them. For proof whereof, let but most 
of the verses be put into prose, and then 
ask the meaning, and it will be found that 
one verse did but beget another, without 
ordering at the first what should be at the 
last ; which becomes a confused mass of 
words, with a tinkling sound of rhyme, 

barely accompanied with reason 

Truly many of such writings as come under 
the banner of irresistible love, if I were a 
mistress, would never persundo mo they were 
in love ; so coldly they apply fieiy speeches 
as men that had rather read lovers’ writ- 
ings, and so caught up certain swelling 
phrases, than that in truth they fed those 
passions.” 

63. It cannot bo denied, that some of 
these blemish es t are by no improvement 
means unusual in the writers 
of the Elizabethan age, as w 
truth they are found also in much other 
poetry of many countries. But a change 
seems to have come over the spirit o 
English poetry soon after 1580. Sydney, 
Balcigh, Lodge, Breton, Marlowe, Greene, 
"Watson, are the chief contributors to a 
collection called England’s Helicon, Po- 
lished in 1G00, and comprising many of tno 
fugitive pieces of the last twenty 
Davidson’s Poetical Bhapsody, in lw » * 
a miscellany of the same class. A e 
I Preface to Drayton’s Pastorals 
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other collections are known to Lave ex- 
isted, but are still moro scarce than these. 
England' s Helicon, by far the most im- 
portant, has been reprinted in the same 
volumo of the British Bibliographer as tko 
Paradise of Dainty Devices. In this juxta- 
position the difference of their tone is very 
perccptiblo. Love occupies by far tbc 
chief portion of the later miscellany ; and 
love no longer pining and melancholy, but 
sportive and boastful. Every one is familiar 
with the beautiful song of Marlowe, “Come 
live with me and bo my love;” and with 
the hardly less beautiful answer ascribed 
to Ralcigli. Lodge lias ten pieces in this 
collection, and Breton eight. These are 
generally full of beauty, grace, and sim- 
plicity; and, while in reading tho pro- 
ductions of Edwards and his coadjutors 
every sort of allownnco is to be made, and 
we can only praise a httlo at intervals, 
these lyrics, twenty or thirty years later, 
are among the best in our language. The 
conventional tone is that of pastoral ; and 
thus, if they have less of tho depth some- 
times shown in serious poetry, they have 
less also of obscurity and false refine- 
ment.! 

64. "We may easily perceive in tho litem - 

Ectation or turo of the later period of 

©oral austerity the q Ucen> what 0Ur 

phical knowledge confirm*, that much of 
the austerity characteristic of her earlier 
years had vanished away. The courso of 
time, tbc progress of vanity, tho prevalent 
dislike, above all, of the Puritans, avowed 
enemies of gaiety, concurred to tliis change. 
The most distinguished courtiers, Raleigh, 
Essex, Blount, and wc must add Sydnoy, 
were men of briUinnt virtues, but not with- 
out license of morals ; while many of the 
wits and poets, such as Kash, Greene, 
Peclc, Marlowe, were notoriously of very 
dissolute lives. i 

65. The graver strains, however, of to- ! 

Serfowpoetiy, ll ? l0n ftn(I philosophy were 

still heard in verso. The 
Soul *8 Errand, printed anonymously in 
Davison’* Rhapsody, and ascribed by Ellis, 
probably without reason, to Silvester, is 
characterised by strength, condensation, 
and simplicity, 2 And wo might rank in 

1 Libs, in the second volume of his Specimens 
of English Poets, lias taken largely from this 
collection. It must be owned that his good 
taste In selection gives a higher notion of the 
poetry of this ago limn, on the whole, it would 
he found to deserve; yet there is so much of 
excellence in England’s Helicon, that Ua has 

merit COm * >e ^°** t0 ° m ^ ttmn3r P* eCea great 

2 Campbell reckons this, and I think justly, 


! a respectable placo among these English 
j poets, though I think ho has been, lately 
overrated, one whom the jealous law too 
prematurely deprived of life, Robert South- 
well, executed as a seminary priest in 1591, 
under one of those persecuting statutes 
which even tho traitorous restlessness of 
the English Jesuits cannot excuse. South- 
well^ poetry wears a deep lingo of gloom, 
which seems to presage a catastrophe too 
I usual to have been unexpected. It is, as 
| may bo supposed, almost wholly religious ; 
I the shorter pieces are the best. 1 

66. Astropliel and Stella, a series of 
amatory poems by Sir Philip Poetry of 

Sydnoy, though written Sydney, 
nearly ten years before, was published in 
1591. These songs and sonnets recount 
the loves of Sydney and Lady Rich, Bister 
of Lord E**ex ; and it is rather a singular 
circumstance that, in her own and her 
husband's lifetime, this ardent courtship of 
a married woman should have boon deemed 
fit for publication. Sydney’s passion seems 
indeed to bavo been unsuccessful, but far 
enough frombeing platonic.- Astropliel and 
Stella is too much disfigured by conceits, but 
is in some places very beautiful ; and it is 
strange that Chalmers, who reprinted Tur- 
bcrviUo and Warner, should have left 
Sydney out of his collection of British 
poets. A poem by the writer just men- 
tioned, Warner, with the quaint title, 
Alhion’B England, 1586, has at least the 
equivocal merit of great length. It is 
rather legendary than historical ; some pas- 
sages are pleasing, but it is not a work of 


among tbo best piece* of the Elizabethan age. 
Bodges ghes It to Raleigh without evidence, 
anrl wo may add, without rrobablity. It is 
found in manuscript*, according to Mr. Camp, 
bell, of the date of 1593. Such poem* as this 
could only bo written by a min who bad seen 
and thought much; while the ordinary Latin 
and Italian v cr«e* of this age might bo written 
by anyone who bad a knack of imitation and 
a good ear. - 

1 1 am not aware that Southwell ha* gained 
anything by arapublication of hi* entire poems 
in 3817. Headley and Bill* had culled the best 
Specimens. St. Peter’s Complaint, the longest 
of his poems, is wordy and tedious; and in 
wading tho volumo I found scarce anything of 
merit which I had not seen boforo. 


........I fitMunu years since made 

some observation* on Sydney’s amour with Lady 
Rich, a circumstance which such biographers 
a* Dr Zouch take good care to suppress, a 
gentleman vUio published an cdllionof Sidney’s 
Defence of Poetry thought fit to indulge in re- 
criminating attacks on Godwin himself. It is 
singular that men of sense and education should 
persist in fancying that such arguments are 
likely to convinco any dispassionate reader. 
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genins, and the style, though natural, sol- 
dom rises above that of prose. 

67. Spenser’s Epitkalamium on his own 
Epithaiamium ot marriage, -written perhaps 

Spenser i n 1594 , is of a far higher 
mood than anything we have named. It 
is a strain redolent of a bridegroom’s joy, 
and of a poet’s fancy. The English lan- 
guage seems to expand itself with a co- 
piousness unknown before, wlnle he pours 
forth the varied imagery of this splendid 
little poem. I do not know any other 
nuptial song, ancient or modern, of equal 
beauty. It is an intoxication of ecstacy, 
ardent, noble, and pure. But it pleased 
not heaven that these day dreams of genius 
and virtue should he undisturbed. 

68 . Shakspeare’s Venus and Adonis ap- 
roems of pears to have been published 

gpeare in 1593 , and his Rape of 
Lucrece the following year. The redun- 
dance of blossoms in these juvenile effusions 
of Ins unbounded fertility obstructs the 
reader’s attention, and sometimes almost 
leads us to give him credit for less reflec- 
tion and sentiment than he will be found 
to display. The style is flowing, and, 
in general, more perspicuous than the 
Elizabethan poets are wont to be. But I 
am not sure that they would hetray them- 
selves for the works of Sliakspeare, had 
they been anonymously published. i 

69. In the last decade of this century 

Daniel and several new poets came for- 

Drayton. ward, Samuel Daniel is I 
one of these. His Complaint of Rosamond, 
and probably many of liib minor poems, 
belong to this period ; and it was also that 
of his greatest popularity. On the death 
of Spenser in 1598, he was thought worthy 
to succeed him as poet laureate ; and some 
of his contemporaries ranked him in the 
second place ; an eminence due rather to 
the purity of his language than to its 
vigour . 1 * * * Michael Drayton, who first tried 
his shepherd’s pipe with some success in 
the usual style, published his Baron’s Wars 
in 1598. They relate to the last years of 
Edward n., and conclude with the execu- 
tion of Mortimer under his son. This 
poem, therefore, seems to possess a suffi- 
cient unity, and, tried by rules of criticism 
might be thought -not far removed from 
the class of epic — a dignity, however, to 
which it has never protended. But in 
its conduct Drayton follows history very 
closely, and wo are kept too much in mind 

l British Bibliographer, vol. ii. Headley re- 

marks that Daniel was spoken of by contem- 

porary critics as the polisher and purifier of the 

English language. 


of a common chronicle. Though not vcjy 
pleasing, however, in its general effect, 
this poem, The Barons' Wars, contains 
several passages of considerable beauty, 
which men of greater renown, especially 
Milton, who availed himself largely of all 
the poetry of the preceding age, have been 
willing to imitate. 

70. A more remarkable poem is that of 
Sir John Davies, afterwards ifasce Teipsum, 
chief -justice of Ireland, en- of Davies 

titled Nosco Tcipsum, published in 1G00, 
usually though rather inaccurately, called, 
his poem on the Immortality of the Soul. 
Perhaps no language can produce a poem, 
extending to so. great a length, of more 
condensation of thought, or in which fewer 
languid veres will bo found. Tot, accord- 
ing to some definitions, the Nosce Teipstun 
is wholly unpoetical, inasmuch as it shows 
no passion and little fancy. If it reaches 
the heart at all, it is through the reason, 
But since strong argument in terse and 
correct style fails not to give ns pleasure 
in prose, it seems strange that it should 
lose its effect when it gains the aid of 
regular metre to gratify tlie ear and assist 
the memory. lines there are in Davies 
wlxich far outweigh much of the descriptive 
and imaginative poetry of the last two cen- 
turies, whether wo estimate them by the 
pleasure they impart to us, or by the in- 
tellectual vigour they display. Experience 
has shown that the faculties peculiarly 
deemed poetical are frequently exhibited 
in a considerable degree, but very few have 
been able to preserve a peispicuous brevity 
without stiffness or pedantry (allowance 
made for the subject and the times), in 
metaphysical reasoning, so successfully as 


ir John Davies. 

71. Hall’s Satires are tolerably known, 
artly on account of the satires of 
ibsequcnt celebrity of the M ^^ an4 
athor in a very different 
rovince, and partly from a notion, 
hich ho gave birth by announcing 6 
aim, that ho was the first English satins . 
i a general sense of satire, we have seen 
int he had been anticipated by Gascoyne, 
at Hall has more of the direct Juvenalum 
iveefcive, which he may have rcc on 
isential to that species of poetry. 

:e deserving of regard in themself 
farton has made many extracts i 
nil’s Sitircs; he praises in 1 *** ptfY 
assical precision, to which Eng 1 P® 
id yet rarely attained;" and cnlfe » 

enenretic ana ci 


gant ." 1 

X Hist, of English Foctiy, iv. S3S. 
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Tho former epithet may be admitted ; 
but elegance is hardly compatible with 
wlmt Vartan owns to bo the chief fault of 
Hall, “his obscurity, arising from a remote 
phraseology, constrained combinations, un- 
familiar allusions, elliptical apostrophes, 
and abruptness of expression. 1 ’ Hall is in 
fact not only so harsh and rugged, that ho 
cannot be read with much pleasure, but so 
obscure in very many places that ho can- 
not bo understood at all, his lines fre- 
quently bearing no visible connection in 
sense or grammar with their neighbours* 
The stream is powerful, but turbid and 
often choked . 1 Marston and Donne may bo 
added to Hall in this stylo of poetry, as 
belonging to tho sixteenth century, though 
the satires of tho latter were not published 
till long afterwards. "With as much ob- 
scurity as nail, he has a still more inhar- 
monious versification, and not nearly equal 
vigour. 

72. The roughness of these satirical poets 
Kodniationof was perhaps studiously 
^ Xsi & tSL affected; for it wasnot much 
in unison with the general tone of tho age. 
It requires a good deal of caro to avoid en- 
tirely the combinations of consonants that 
dog our language ; nor have Drayton or 
Spenser always escaped this embarrass- 
ment. But in the lighter poetry of the 
queen’s last years, a remarkable sweetness 
<>£ modulation has always been recognised. 
This has sometimes been attributed to tho 
general fondness for music. It is at least 
certain, that some of our old madrigals arc 
beautiful in language as they aic in 
melody. Several collections wero pub- 
lished in the xcign of Elizabeth.* And it is 
evident that the regard to the capacity of 
lus verse for marriage with music, that was 
before tho poet’s mind, would not only 
pol«h Us metre, but give it gnu* and 
sentiment, whUo it banished a]<o the pe- 
tfcmtiy, tho antithesis, the prolixity, which 
had disfigured the earlier lyric poem^ 
Their measures became moic various; 

2352 tl. “Sc taUcr 3 S°“ ! 

elegant, met, and elaborate." sr oro s ’ 

bnt «' al 5? m “ r br P°' sIwut r be esteemed • ! 
bnt thc’e three epithets cannot heprcdicatod of 1 
bh ratircs In any but a relative sense. 

-Morloy's Musical Airs, iSOi, ana another 


wo find tho trochaic verse of seven, some- 
times ending with a double rhyme, usual 
towards the end of tho queen s reign. 
Many of these occur in England’s Helicon, 
and in the poems of Sydney. 

73. The translations of ancient poets 
by Plratcr, Golding, Stany- srwxifction or 
hurst, and several more, do Homer by 
not challenge our attention; Gmpta-m. 
most of them, in fact, being very wretched 
performances , 1 Marlowe, a more cele- 
brated name, did not, as has commonly 
been said, translate the poem of Hero and 
Lcander ascribed to Musmus, but expanded 
it into what he calls six Scstiads on tho 
same subject ; a paraphrase, in every* sense 
of tho epithet, of the most licentious kind. 
This ho left incomplete, and it was finished 
by Chapman . 2 But the most remarkable 
productions of this kind are tho Iliad of 
Chapman, and the Jerusalem of Fairfax, 
both printed in 1 C 0 Q ; the former, however, 
containing in that edition but fifteen books, 
to which the rest was subsequently added. 
Pope, after censuring the haste, negligence, 
and fu&tian language of Chapman, observes 
“that which is to be allowed him, ami 
which very much contributed to cover his 
defects, Is a free daring spirit that animates 
his translation, which is something like 
what one might imagine Homer himself 
would have mitten Wore he arrived at 
years of discretion.” He might havo 
added, that Chapman’s translation, with 
all its defects, 15 often exceedingly Home- 
ric; a praise which Popo himself seldom 
attained. Chapman deals abundantly in 
compound epithets, some of which havo 
retained their place ; his vciso is ibymed. 
of fourteen syllables, which corresponds to 
the hexameter better than the decasyllabic 
couplet; he is often uncouth, often un- 
musical, and often low; hut the spirited 
and rapid flow of lus metre makes him re- 
spectable to lovers of poetry, Waller, it is 
said, could not read him without imn- 

must 1)0 added, that he is an 
and interpolated 
tbo general redundancy of 

74. Fairfax’s Tasso has been more praised, 

^published «n tho Eesti- 
ram of Fir rqcrtou Brydgcs. Itisslmmlartlmt 

JESS""*” 1 * 1 - * 

w'S d< 5. I I; W 
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and is bettor known. Campbell has called 
it, in rather strong terms, 
TMM, Fairfax u<mo 0 f the glories of Eliza- 
beth’s reign.” It is not the first version of 
the Jerusalem, one very literal and prosaic 
havingbecn mado by Carew, in 159 1.* That 
of Fairfax, if it does not represent the grace 
of its original, and donates also too much 
from its sense, is by no means deficient in 
spirit and vigour. It has been considered 
as one of tho earliest works, in which the 
obsolete English, which had not been laid 
aside in tho days of Sackville, and which 
Spenser affected to preserve, gave way to 
a stylo not much differing, at least in 
point of single words and phrases, from 
that of the present age. But this praise 
is equally due to Daniel, to Drayton, and 
to others of tho later Elizabethan poets. 
The translation of Ariosto by Sir Jobn 
Hanington, in 1591, is much inferior. 

75. An injudicious endeavour to substi- 
Employment Of tuto the Latin metres for 
ancient those congenial to our lan* 
measures. guage, met with no more ! 
success than it deserved ; unless it may bo ; 
called success, that Sydney, and even 
Spenser, were for a moment seduced into 
approbation of it. Gabriel Harvey, best 
now remembered as tlio latter’s friend, re- 
commended the adoption of hexameters in 
some letters which passed between them, 
and Spenser appears to have concurred. 
*Webbc, a few years afterwards, a writer of 
little taste or car for poetry, supported tho 
same scheme, but may be said to have 
avenged the wrong of English verso upon 
our great poet, by travestying the Shep- 
herd’s Kalendar into Sapphics. 2 Campion, 
in 1G02, still harps upon this foolish pedan- 
try; many instances of which may be 
found during tlie Elizabethan period. It 
is well known that in Gorman tho practice 
has been in some measuro successful, 
through tho example of a distinguished 

l In the third volume of the Retrospective 
Review, these translations aro compares, and 
it is shovn that Carew is far more literal than 
Fairfax, nho has taken great liberties with his 
original. Extracts from Carew nill also be 
found in the British Bibliographer, i. 30. They 
are miserably bad. 

a^Webbe’s success was not inviting to tho 
Latinists. Thus in tho second Eclogue ot Vir- 
gil, for the beautiful lines — 

At mecum raucis, tua dum vestigia lustro. 
Sole sub ardenti resonant arbusta cicadis, 
wo have this delectable hcxamctric version 
But by the scorched bank-sides i* thy footsteps 
still I go plodding : 

Hedge-rows hot do resound with grasshops 
mournfully squeaking. 


poet, and through translations from the 
ancients in measures closely corresponding 
with their own. In this there is doubtless 
the advantage of presenting a truer mirror 
of tbo original. But as most imitations of 
Latin measures, in German or English, 
begin by violating their first principle, 
which assigns an invariable value in time 
to the syllables of every word, and pro- 
duce a chaos of false quantities, it seems 
as if they could only disgust any one ac- 
quainted with classical versification. In 
the early English hexameters of the period 
before us, we sometimes perceive an inten- 
tion to arrange long and short syllables ac- 
cording to the analogies of the Latin tongue. 
But this would soon be found impracticable 
in our own, which, abounding in harsh ter- 
minations, cannot long observe the law of 
position. 

70. It was said by Ellis, that nearly -one 
hundred names of poets be- Number of poet* 
longing to the reign of Eliza- ** ^ 
both might bo enumerated, besides many 
that have left no momorial except tlicir 
songs. This however was but a moderate 
computation. Drake has made a list of 
more 'than two hundred, some few of 
whom, perhaps, do not strictly belong to 
the Elizabethan period. 1 But many of 
these arc only known by short pieces in 
such miscellaneous collections os have been 
mentioned. Yet in tbo entire bulk of 
poetry, England could not, perhaps, bear 
comparison with Spain or France, to say 
nothing of Italy. She bad como in 
much later to cultivate poetry as a general 
accomplishment. And, consequently, 
find much less of tho mechanism of style, 
than in the contemporaneous verse of other 
Languages. Tho English soimcttecrs dca 
less in customary epithets and conventions 
modes of expression. Every thought vas 
to bo worked out in now terms, since the 
scanty precedents of earlier versifiers 
not supply them. This was evidently tho 
cause of many blcmishesin the Elizabethan 
poetry ; of much that was false in tos e, 
much that was either too harsh and ' 
vagant, or too humble, and of more a 
was so obscure as to defy all interprets on. 
But it saved also that monotonous 
bility that often wearies us in moropolisu 
poetry. There is more pleasure, more s ® 
of sympathy with another mind, in P 

usal even of Gascoyne or Edwards, tb 
that of many French and Italian 
whom their contemporaries extolle . 

1 Shakspearo and his Tiroes, i. 
this catalogue is probably Incomplefc , 
eludes, of course, translators. 
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!s all that wc can justly say in tlicir favour ; 
for any comparison of the Elizabethan 
poetry, save Spenser’s alone, with that of 
tho nineteenth century would show an ex- 
travagant predilection for tho mere name 
or dress of antiquity. 

77. It would bo a great omission to nc- 

Scots and gleet in any review of the 

EnsUih ballads. Elizabethan poetry, that ex- 
tensive, though anonymous class, the Scots 
andTZnglish ballads. The very earliest or 
these have been adverted to in our account 
of the fifteenth century. They became 
much more numerous in the present. The 
ago of many may be determined by histori- 
cal or other allusions; and from these, 
availing ourselves of similarity of style, we 
may fix, with some probability, tbo date of 
ouch as furnish no distinct evidence. This 
however is precarious, because the language 
has often been modernised, and passing for 
some time by oral tradition, they are fre- 
quently not exempt from marks of inter- 
polation. But, upon tho whole, tho reigns 
of Mary and James VI., from tho middle 
to the close of tho sixteenth century, must 
be reckoned tho golden age of tho Scottish 
ballad ; and there aro many of tho corre- 
sponding period in England. 

78. Thero can be, I conceive, no question 
as to the superiority of Scotland in her 
ballads. Those of an historic or legendary 
character, especially tho former, nro ar- 
dently poetical ; tho nameless minstrel 
often inspired with an Homeric power of 
rapid narration, bold description, lively or 
pathetic touches of sentiment. They are 
familiar to us through several publications, 
and chiefly through the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, hy one whose genius these 
indigenous lays had first excited, and 
whose own writings, when tho wkolo ciril- j 
iscd world did homage to his name, never 
ceased to bear the indelible impress of the 
associations that had thus been generated. 
Tho English ballads of the northern border, 
or perhaps, pf tho northern counties, come 

near in their general character and cast of 

manners to tho Scottish, but, as far ns I 
have seen, with a manifest inferiority. 
Those again which belong to tho south, 
and bear no trace cither of the rudo man- 
ners, or of the wild superstitions which 
the bards of Ettrick and Cheviot display, 
fall generally into a creeping stylo, which 
has exposed tho common ballad to con- 
tempt. They are sometimes, nevertheless, 
not devoid of elegance, and often pathetic! 
The best arc known through .Percy’s 
Bohques of Ancient Poetry ; a collection 
singularly heterogeneous, and very unequal 


Tfce Faery Queen. 


in merit, but from tho publication of which 
in 1774, some of high name havo dated tho 
revival of a genuine feeling for true poetry 
in the public mind. 

79. Wo liave reserved to tho last tho 
chief boast of this period, ( 
tho Faexy Queen. Spenser, 
as is well known, composed the greater 
part of his poem in Ireland, on tho banks 
of his favourite Mullo, Tho first three 
books wero published in 1590; tho last 
three did not appear till 159G. It is a 
perfectly improbable supposition, that tlio 
remaining part, or six books required for 
the completion of his design, havo been 
lost. Tho short interval beforo tbc death 
of tills great poet xi as filled up by calamities 
sufficient to wither the fertility of any 
mind. 

80. The first book of tho Faery Queen is 
a complete poem, and far superiority of 
from requiring any continu- 1516 ***** btx>k - 
atiou> is rather injured by the useless re- 
appearance of its hero in tho second. It 
is generally admitted to bo the finest of 
the six. In no other is the allegory so 
clearly conceived by tbc poet, or so steadily 
preserved, yet with a disguise so delicate, 
that no ouo is offended by tlmt servile 
setting foith of a moral meaning wo 
frequently meet with in allegorical poems ; 
and tho" reader has tho gratification that 
good writing in works of fiction always 
produces, that of exercising his own in- 
genuity without perplexing it. That the 
red cross knight designates tho militant 
Christian, whom Una, tlio true church, 
loves, whom Ducssa, the typo of popery, 
seduces, who is reduced almost to despair, 
but rescued by tho intervention of Una, 
and tho assistance of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, is what no one feels any difficulty 
in acknowledging, but wlmt every one 
may easily read tho poem without per- 
ceiving or remembering. In an allegory 
conducted with such propriety, and con- 
cealed or revealed with so much art, thero 
can surely be nothing to repel our taste ; 
and those who read tho first book of the 
Eacry Queen without pleasure, must seek 
(what others pet haps will bo at no loss to 
discover for them), a different causo for 
their indifference, than the tediousnw or 
insipidity of allegorical poetry. Every 
canto of this book teems with tho choicest 
beauties of imagination ; lie camo to it in 
tho freshness of his genius, which shines 
throughout with an uniformity it docs not 
always afterwards maintain, unsullied by 
flattery, unobstructed by pedantry, and 
uuquonclicd hy languor. 
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81. In the following boohs, we have 

The succeeding much less allegory ; for the 

hooks personification of abstract 
qualities, though often confounded with it, 
does not properly belong to that class of 
composition: it requires a covert sense 
beneath an apparent fable, such as the first 
book contains. But of this I do not dis- 
cover many proofs in the second or third, 
the legends of Temperance and OhaBtity ; 
they are contrived to exhibit these virtues 
and their opposite vices, but with little 
that is not obvious upon the surface. In 
the fourth and sixth books, there is still 
less ; but a different species of allegory, 
the historical, which the commentators 
have, with more or less success, en- 
deavoured to trace in other portions of the 
poem, breaks out unequivocally in the 
legend of Justice, which occupies the fifth. 
The friend and patron of Spenser, Sir 
Arthur Grey, Lord Deputy of Ireland, is 
evidently portrayed in Arthegal ; and the 
latter cantos of this book represent, not 
always with great felicity, much of the 
foreign and domestic history of the times. 
It is sufficiently intimated by the poet 
himself, that his Gloriana, or Faery Queen, 
is the type of Elizabeth; and he lias 
given her another representative in the 
fair huntress Belphcebe. Spenser’s adula- 
tion of her beauty (at some fifty or sixty 
years of age), may be extenuated, we can 
say no more, by the practice of wise and 
great men, and by his natural tendency 
to clothe the objects of his admiration in 
the hues of fancy; but its exaggeration 
leaves the servility of the Italians far 
behind. 

82. It has been justly observed by a 

Spenser's sense living writer of the most 

of beauty, ardent and enthusiastic ge- 
nius, whose eloquence is as the rush of 
mighty waters, and has left it for others 
almost as invidious to praise in terms of 
less rapture, as to censure what he lias 
borne along in the stream of unhesitating 
eulogy, that “no poet has ever had a more 
exquisite sense of the beautiful than 
Spenser.”! In Virgil and Tasso this was 
not less powerful ; but even they, even 
the latter lumsclf, do not hang with such 
a tenderness of delight, with such a forget- 
ful delay, over the fair creations of their 
fancy. Spenser is not averse to images 
that jar on the mind by exciting horror 
or disgust, and sometimes his touches are 

1 1 allude here to a very brilliant series of 
papers on the Faery Queen, published in Black- 
wood s Magazine during the rears 1834 and 
1835. 


rather too strong ; but it is on love ana 
beauty, on holiness and virtue, that he 
reposes with all the sympathy of his souL 
The slowly sliding motion of his stanza, 
“with many a bout of linked sweetness 
long drawn out,” beautifully corresponds 
to the dreamy enchantment of his descrip- 
tion, when Una, or Belphcebe, orFlorimd, 
or Amoret, are present to his mind. In 
this varied delineation of female perfect- 
ness, no earlier poet had equalled him ; 
nor, excepting Shakspeare, has he had, 
perhaps, any later rival. 

83. Spenser is naturally compared with 
Ariosto. “ Fierce waTS and faithful loves 
did moralize the song” of compared to 
both poets. But in the con- Ariosto, 
stitution of their minds, in the character 
of their poetry, they were almost the re- 
verse of 'each other. The Italian, is gay, 
rapid, ardent ; Ms pictures shift like the 
hues of heaven ; even while diffuse, lie 
seems to leave in an instant what he 
touches, and is prolix by the number, not 
the duration, of his images. Spenser is 
habitually serious ; his slow stanza seems 
to suit the temper of his genius ; he loves 
to dwell on the sweetness and beauty which 
his fancy portrays. The ideal of chivalry, 
rather derived from its didactic theory, 
than from the precedents of romance, id 
always before Mm ; his morality is puro 
and even stem, with nothing of the 
libertine tone of Ariosto. He worked 
with far. worse tools than the bard' of 
Ferrara, with a language not quite fanned, 
and into which he rather injudiciously, 
poured an unnecessary archaism, while the 
style of his contemporaries was undergoing 
a rapid change in the opposite direction- 
Tfig stanza of nine lines is particularly in ( 
convenient and languid in narration, where 
the Italian octave is sprightly and vigorous, 
though even tMs becomes ultimately mono- 
tonous by its regularity, a fault from 
wMch only the ancient hexameter and our 


olank verse are exempt. . 

84. Spenser may be justly said to esse 
Ariosto in originality of invention, ® ® 
md variety of character, in strengthana 
vividness of- conception, in depth o 
lection, in fertility of imagination, an 
lbove all, in that exclusively poetical 
>f feeling, which discerns in evoty 
ivhat common minds do not perceive, 
the construction and arrangement «* 
table neither deserve much - 

the siege of Paris gives the Orlando « ^ 

spite of its perpetualshiftingsof £ 

rather more unity in the rca 0tteaL 
tension than belongs to tho Paerj 
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Spenser is, nodoubt^decidedly inferior in 
case and liveliness of narration, as well ns ] 
dearness and felicity of language. But, 
upon tlms v comparing the two poets, wc j 
have little reason to blush for our country- i 
man. Tot the famo of Ariosto is spread j 
through Europe, while Spenser is almost ! 
unknown out of England ; and even m 
this nge, when much of our literature is so 
widely diffused, I have not observed proofs 
of much acquaintance with Mm on the 
continent. 

S3. The language of Spenser, like that 
style of of Shakspcare, is an instru- 
speaser. meat manufactured for the 
sake of the work it was to perform. Xo 
other poet had written liko either, though 
both have had their imitators. It is rather 
apparently obsolete by his partiality to 
certain disused forms, such as the y before 
the participle, than from any close resem- 
blance to the diction of Chaucer or Lyd- 
gate. 1 Tho enfeebling expletives, do and 
did, though certainly very common in our 
early writers, luul never been employed 
with such an unfortunate predilection as 
by Spenser. Their everlasting recurrence 
is among the great blemishes of his style. 
His versification is in many passages beauti- 
fully harmonious ; but he has frequently 
permitted himself, whether for the Bake 
of variety, or from some other cause, to 
baulk the car in the conclusion of ai 

stanza^ 

8G. The inferiority of thclast three books 

laferionty of to the former is surely very 
the utter books manifest. His muse gives 
gradual signs of weariness ; the imagery 
becomes less vivid, tho vein of poetical 
description less rich, tho digress ions more 
frequent and verbose. It is true that tho 
fourth hook is full of beautiful inventions, 


1 "Spenser" rays Den Jonson, « In aflccl 
tne ancients writ no language; yet I uc 
have him wad tor life matter, but as Virgil \ 
Ennius * This i, rather the sarcastic t 
attributed to Jon son, 
s Coleridge, uho had a vwy strong percenl 
of tho beauty of Spenser's poetry, has obter 
his alternate alliteration, « which when i 
nsed Is a great secret in melody ; as * sad tc 
her forrmrful constraint’ < 0 n tho grass 
dainty limbs did lay' - But I can hardly nr 
with him when he proceeds to say (i |t 
strikes any unwarned car as artificial, or x>\ 

than the result of the necessary movemon 
tho verse" Tho artifice' seems often v 
obvious. I do not also quite understand, oi 
I do, cannot acqulcsco In what follows, t 
Spenser's descriptions arc not in the true sc 
of the word picturesque, but are composed, 
vomlwM series of images, as in our (treat, 
Coleridge's Bcmalns, vol. i. p, 03. 


nnd contains anitch admirable poetry ; yet 
even hero wo perceive a comparative de- 
ficiency in tbcquantityof excelling passages, 
which becomes far more apparent ns wo 
proceed, and tho Inst book falls very bhorfc 
of the interest which the earlier part of the 
Faery Queen had excited. There is per- 
haps less reason than some have imagined, 
to regret that Spenrerdid not complete his 
original design. The Faery Quern is al- 
ready in the class of longest poems. A 
double length, especially if, ns we may well 
suspect, the succeeding parts would lmvo 
been inferior, might have deterred many 
readers from tho perusal of what we now 
possess. It is felt already in Sponger, as 
it is perhaps even in Ariosto, when wo 
read much of either, that tales of knights 
and ladies, giants and salvago men, end in 
a satiety which no poetical excellence can 
overcome. Ariosto, sensible of this in- 
trinsic defect in tho epic romance, Iras en- 
livened it by great variety of incidents, and 
by much that carries us n\Vny fiom tho 
peculiar tone of chivalrous maimers. Tho 
world ho lives in is before his eyes, and to 
please it is his aim. He plays with Ids 
i characters as with puppets that amuse tho 
spectator and himself* In Sponsor, nothing 
is more remarkable than the steadiness of 
Ms apparent faith in tho deeds of knight- 
, hood. Ho had little turn for sportiveness ; 
and in attending it, as in the unfortunate* 
instance of Malbcceo, and a few shoitcr 
! Passages, wo fmd him dull as well as coarse. 

| It is in tho ideal world of pure and noble 
virtues, that his fipirit, wounded by neglect, 
and weary of trouble, loved to refresh it- 
self without reasoning or mockory ; he for- 
gets the reader, and cares little for his 
taste, while ho can indulge tho dream of 
his own delighted fancy* It may bo here 
| also observed, that tho elevated and rdi- 
! &* ous morality of Spenser’s poem would 
ficcurc it, in the eyes of every man of just 
I fr°m the ridicule which the mere ro- 
mances of knight-errantry must incur, and 
against which Ariosto evidently guarded 
himself by the gay tone of his imitation. 
Tho Orlando Fuiioso nnd tho Faery Queen 
nro in tho spirit of its ago /but tho 
ono was for Italy in tho days of Leo, the 
other for England under Elizabeth, before, 
though but just beforo, tho severity of tho 
Reformation lmd been softened away, Tho 
lay^ of Britomart, in twelve cantos, in 
pram of Chastity, would have been ro 
emved with a smile at tho court of Ferrara, 
which would have lmd almost os littlo 

Syr S?*B y * 1th tho i Ustic o °* Arlhegnl* 

Tho allegories of Spenser havo boon 
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/cquontly censured. Ono of tlieir great- deed could such & medley ns Spenser, 
AUcsories of tho cst offences, perhaps, is that trending in the steps of Ovid, has brought 
raery Qncon. % they gave birth to some together from nil soils and climates, exist 
tedious and uninteresting poetry of the long if planted by the hands of man. Thus, 


same kind. There is usually something 
repulsive in the application of an abstract 
or general namo to a person, in which, 
though with some want of regard, as I ha\ e 
intimated above, to the piopcr meaning of 
the word, wo ore apt to think that alle- 
gorical fiction consists. The TVench and 
English poets of tho Middle Ages had far 
too much of this ; and it is to be regretted, 
that Spenser did not give other appellations 
to his Care and Dcspah, as ho hns dono to 
Ducssa and Talus. In fact, Orgoglio is but 
a giant, HumilU a porter, Obedience a 
servant. Tho names, when English, sug- 
gest something that perplexes us ; but the 
beings exhibited are mere persons of the 
drama, men and women, 'whoso office or 
chniacter is designated by their appellation. 

88. Tho gcnoral style of the Faery Queen 
Blemishes i& tho is not exempt from several 

diction. defects, besides those of ob- 
soleteness and redundancy. Spenser seems 
to have been sometimes deficient in one 
attribute of a great poet, the continual 
reference to the t tilth of nature, so that 
his fictions should bo always sucli as might 
exist on tho given conditions. This aiises 
in great measure from copying his prede- 
cessors too much in description, not suffer- 
ing his own good sense to correct their 
deviations from truth. Thus, in tho beau- 
tiful description of Una, where she first is 
introduced to us, riding 

Upon a lowly ass more white than snow ; 

Ilcrsc-lf muck ufti Ur . 

This absurdity may have been suggested by 
Ovid’s Brachia Sithonia enndidiora nive; 
but the imago in this lino is not bronght so 
distinctly before the mind ns to bo hideous 
as well ns untrue ; it is merely a hyper- 
bolical parallel. 1 A similar objection lies 
to tbo stanza cnumciating as many kinds 
of trees as the poet could call to mind, in 
the description of a forest, — 

The sailing plno, the cedar proud and tall, 

Tho vine-prop elm, the poplar never dry, * 

The builder oak, sole king of forests all, 

The aspine good for staves, the cypress funeral, 
with thirteen more in the next stanza. 
Every ono knows that a nntural forest never 
contains such a variety of species ; "nor in- 

1 Vincent Borme, in his translation of 
■William and Margaret, has ono of tho most 
elegant lines he ever wrote : 

Candidior nivibus, frigidiorquo nranus. 

But this is said of a ghost. 


also, in tho last canto of tho second book, 
wo ha\c a celebrated stanza, and certainly 
a very beautiful one, if this defect did not 
attach to it ; where winds, naves, birds, 
voices, and musical instruments are sup- 
posed to conspire in one harmony. A good 
writer 1ms observed upon this, that “to & 
person listening to a concert of voices ahd 
instruments, the interruption of ringing 
birds, winds, and waterfalls, would be 
little better Ilian tho torment ofHogarth’s 
enraged musician.” 1 But perhaps the en- 
chantment of tho Bower of Bliss, where 
this is feigned to have occurred, may in 
some degree justify Spenser in this instance, 
by taking it out of tho common course of 
nature. Tho stanza is translated from 
Tasso, whom our own poet has followed 
with close footsteps in these cantos of the 
second book of tho Faeiy Queen— cantos 
often in themselves beautiful, but which 
arc rendered stiff by a literal adherence to 
tho original, and fall very short of its 
ethereal grace and sweetness. It would be 
unjust not to relievo these strictures, by 
observing that very numerous passages 
might bo brought from the Faery Queen of 
admirable truth in painting, and of indis- 
putable originality. Tho cave of Despair, 
the hovel of Corceca, tho incantation of 
Am ore t, are but a few among those that 
will occur to the reader of Spenser. 

89. The admiration of this great poem 
was unanimous and enthusi- Adoirationof 
astic. Ko academy lmd thcrftWT< * ae ^ 
been trained to carp at his genius with 
minute cavilling • no recent popularity, no 
traditional fame (for Chaucer was rather 
venerated than much in tho hands of the 
reader) interfered with tho immediate re- 
cognition of his supremacy. Tho Faeiy 
Queen became at onco the delight of eveiy 
accomplished gentleman, tho model of 
ever}' poet, tho solaco of every scholar. 

In the courso of the next century, by the 
extinction of habits derived from chivnhy* 
and the change both of taste and language, 
which came on with the civil wars and tb° 
restoration, Spenser lost something of * 
attraction, and much more of his influence 
over literature ; yet, in tho most pblcg' 
matic temper of tho general render, e 
seems to havo been ono of our most popular 
writers. Time, however, has gradually 
wrought its work ; and, notwithstanding 0 
l Tuning's Translation of Aristotle’s Poetics, 
p. 14. 
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moro imaginative cast of poetry in the 
present century* it may be well doubted 
whether tho Faery Queen is ns much read 
or ns highly esteemed os in tho days of 
Anne. It is not perhaps very difficult to 
account for this : those who seek tho de- 
light that mere fiction presents to tho mind 
(and they arc the great majority of readers), 
havo been supplied to tho utmost limit of 
their craving, by stores accommodated to 
every temper, and far more stimulant than 
the legends of Facryland. But wo must 
not fear to assert, with tho best judges of 
this and of former ages, that Spenser is 
still tho third name in tho poetical litera- 
ture of our country, and that ho lias not 
been surpassed, except by Dante, in any 
other.* 

00. If wo place Tasso and Spenser apart, 
General parallel the English poetry of Elira* 

of Italian and beth’s reign will certainly 
xu£ii«ji poetry. no £ cn t cr competition 
with that of the corresponding period in 
Italy. It would require not only much na- 
tional prejudice, hut a wnnt of gonuino 
ccsthetxc discernment to put them on a 
level. But it may still bo said that our 
own muses had their charms; and oven 
that, at the end of tho century, there was 
a better promise for the future than beyond 
the Alps. TVo might compare tho poetry 
of one nation to a beauty of the court, with 
noble and regular features, a slender form, 
and grace in nil her stops, but wanting a 
genuino simplicity of countenance, and 
with somewhat of sickliness in tho delicacy 

* 3fr. Campbell has given a character of 
Spenser, not fo enthusiastic as that to which I 
havo alluded, but so discriminating, and, In 
genoial sound, that I shall take tho liberty of 
extracting it from his Specimens of the British 
Poets, i. 125. “Bis command of Imagery Is 
wide, easy, and luxuriant. Ho threw tho soul 
of liarmony Into our verse, and made it moro 
warmly, tenderly, and magnificently desertpthe 
than it ever was before, or, with a fow excep- 
tions, than it has over been since It must cer- 
tainly be owned that In description ho exhibits 
nothing of. the brief strokes and robust power 
which characterise tho very greatest poets ; but 
we shall nowhere find more airy and expanslvo 
images or visionary things, a sweeter tone of 
sentiment, or a finer flush in tho colours of Ian- 
gusge, than in this Kubens of English poetry 
His fancy teems exuberantly in minuteness of 
circumstance, liko a fertile soil sending bloom 
and verdure through tho utmost extremities of 
the foliage which It nourishes. On a comure 
henslvo view of the whole work, wo certainly 
miss tho charm of strength, symmetry, and 
rapid, or interesting progress; for though tho 
plan which tho poet designed is not completed 
it is easy to see that no additional cantos could 
nave rendered it less perplexed.** 


of her complexion, that seems to indicate 
tho passing away of tho first season of 
youth ; while that of tho other would 
rather suggest a countty maiden, newly 
mingling with polished society, not of per- 
fect lineaments, but attracting beholders by 
tho spirit, variety, and intelligence of her 
expression, and rapidly wearing off the 
traces of rusticity, which aro still some- 
times visible in her demeanour. 


Sect, Y.— -On Latin Poetkt. 

In It air; — Germany — France — Great J3ri- 
tain . 


01. The cultivation of poetry in modern 
languages did not as yet D«Uno of Latin 
thin tho rankB of Latin ver- p«try lu Italy, 
sifiers. They arc, on tho contrary, moro 
numerous in this period than before. Italy, 
indeed, ceased to produco men equal to 
those who Imd flourished in the ago of Leo 
and Clement, Some of considerable merit 
Mill ho found in the great collection, “Car- 
mina Illustrium Toctarum ** (Florentine, 
1719) ; one too, which rigorously excluding 
all voluptuous poetry, makes some sacri- 
fice of genius to scrupulous morality. Tho 
brothers Amaltci are perhaps the best of 
tho later period. It is not always easy, nt 
least without more pains tlian I have taken, 
to determine the chronology of these poems, 
which are printed in tho alphabetical order 
of tho authors’ names. But a considerable 
number must bo later tlmn tho middle of 
the century. It must bo owned that most 
of these poets employ trivial images, and 
do not much vary their forms of expres- 
sion. They often please, but rarely mako 
an impression on tho memory. They are 
generally, I think, harmonious ; and per- 
haps metrical faults, though not uncom- 
mon, are less so than among tho Oisalpino 
Latinists. There appears, on tho wholo, 
an evidont dcclino since tho preceding ngc. 

, This was tolerably well compensated, 

OnftnMrt i>ar * S Europe, Compensated in 
Uno of tho most celebrated other countries, 
authors is a native of Gcr- i^tlchius, 


many, Lotichiu*, whoso poems wero first 
published in 1551, and with much amend- 
ment in 1561. , They aro written in a strain 
of luscious elegance, not rising far above 
the customary level of O vidian poetry, and 
certainly not often falling bolow it. Tho 
versification is remarkably harmonious and 
flowing, but with a mannerism not suffi- 
ciently diversified ; the first foot of each 
verso is generally a dactyle, which adds to 
tho grace, but somewhat impairs the 
strength. Lotichius is, however, a very 
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elegant and classical versifier; and perhaps 
equal in elegy to Joannes Secundus, or any 
Cisalpine writer of the sixteenth century. 1 
One of his elegies, on the siege of Magde- 
burg, gave rise to a strange notion — that 
he predicted, by a sort of divine enthusiasm, 
the calamities of that city in 1G31. Bayle 
has spun a long note out of this fancy of 
some Germans.^ But those who take the 
trouble, which these critics seem to have 
spared themselves, of attending to the 
poem itself, will perceive that tho author 
concludes it with prognostics of peace in- 
stead of capture. It was evidently written 
on the siege of Magdeburg by Maurice in 
1550. George Sabinus, son-in-law of Mc- 
lanckthon, ranks second in reputation to 
Lotichius among tho Latin poets of Ger- 
many during this period. 

93. But Prance and Holland, especially 
Collections of former, became the more 

Latin poetry by favoured haunts of tho Latin 
Grater. muse. A collection in three 
volumes by Gruter, under the fictitious 
name of Banusius Gherus, Dclicice Poeta- 
rum Gallonim, published in 1G09, contains 
the principal writers of the former country, 
some entire, some in selection. In these 
volumes there are about 100,000 lines ; in 
the Delicize Poetarum Belgarum, a similar i 
publication by Gruter, I find about as 
many ; his third collection, Delicue Poeta- 
rum Italorum, seems not so long, but I have 
not seen more than one volume. These 
poets are disposed alphabetically; few, 
comparatively speaking, of tho Italians 
seem to belong to tho latter half of tho 
century, but very much the larger pro- 
portion of the Prencli and Dutch. A 
fourth collection, Deliciie Poetarum Ger 
manorum, I have never seen. All these 
bear the fictitious name of Gherus, Ac- 
cording to a list in Baillet, the number of 
Italian poets selected by Gruter is 203; of 
French, 108; of Dutch or BeJgic, 129; of 
German, 211. 

94. Among the French poets, Beza, who 
characters of bears in Gruter’s collection 
some Gallo- the name of Adeodatus 

* Latin poets. g e ba, deserves high praise, 
though Borne of his early pieces are rather 
licentious.3 Bellay is also an amatory 

i Baillet calls him the best poet of Germany 
after Eobanus Hessus. 

a Morhof, 1. i. c. 19. Bayle, art. Lotichius, 
note G. This seems to have been agitated after 
the publication of Bayle ; for I find in the cata- 
logue of the British Museum a disquisition, by 
one Krusike, TTtrum Petrus Lotichius secundam 
obsidionem urbis Magdcburgensis praedixerit; 
published as late as 1703. 

3 Baillet, n. 1366, thinks Beza an excellent 


poet ; in the opinion of Baillet he has not 
succeeded so well in Latin as in French. 
The poems of Muretus are perhaps superior. 
Joseph Scaligcr seemed to me to write 
Latin verse tolerably well, but he is not 
rated highly by Baillet and the authors 
whom he quotes. 2 The epigrams of Henry 
Stephens are remarkably prosaic and 
heavy. Passerat is very elegant ; his lines 
breathe a classical spirit, and are full of 
those fragments of antiquity with which 
Latin poetry ought always to be inlaid, 
but in sense they are rather feeble. 1 , Tho 
epistles, on the contrary, of the Chancellor 
Jc l’Hospital, in an easy Horatian versifi- 
cation, are more interesting than such 
insipid effusions, whether of flattery or 
feigned passion, as the majority of modern 
Latinists present. They arc unequal, and 
fall too often into a creeping style; hut 
sometimes we find a spirit and nervousness 
of strength and sentiment worthy of his 
name ; and though keeping in general to 
the level of Horatian satire, he rises at in- 
tervals to a higher pitch, and wants not 
the skill of descriptive poetry. 

95. The best of Latin poets whom Franco 


Latin poet The Juvenilia first appeared in 
15 JS. Thelater editions omitted several poems. 

1 Jugcmens des Saians, n. 1295 One of 
Scaligor’s poems celebrates that immortal ilea, 
which, on a great festival at Poitiers, haring 
appeared on the bosom of a learned, and doubt- 
less beautiful young lady, Mademoiselle des 
Koch es, was the theme of all the wits and 
scholars of the age. Some of their lines and 
those of Joe Scaliger among the number, seem 
designed, by the freedom they take with the 
fair Puerile, to beat the intruder himself in im- 
pudence. See CEuvres dc Pasquier, iu 950 

2 Among tho epigrams of Passerat I hme 
found one which Amaltheus seems to hare 
shortened and improved, retaining the idea, in 
i\is famous lines on Aeon and Lconllla. I do 
not know whether this has been observed. 

Csetera formosi, dextro est orbatus ocello 
Prater, et est Ircvo lumine capta soror. 

Frontlbus adversis ambo si jungitis ora, 

Bina quidem facies, vultus at unus erit. 

Sed tu, Carle, tuum lumen transmitto sorori, 
Continuo ut vestrfim fiat uterqueDens. 

Plena hrcc f ulgebit fraterna luce Diana, 
Hujus frater oris tu quoque, emeus amor. 

This is very good, and Passerat ought to have 
2 redit for the invention ; hut the otheris bene* 
Fliougli most know the lines by heart, 
insert them here : — 

Lumine Aeon dextro, capta cstLeonillasinisTO 

Et Potis est forma vincere uterque Deos. 
Blande puer, lumen quod babes, concede » 

Sic tu crecus amor, sic erit ilia Venus. 

I have no ground for saying that thte^® 
mitten last, except that no one wou 
Ircamed of improving it. 
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could boast was Sammnrthanus (Sainto 

Marthe), known also, but 
BsmaartWnni j n ]||g oun 

language. They ato more classically ole* 
gnnt than any others which met my cyo in 
Grutcris collection ; and this, I behove, is 
the general suffrage of critics.' Four 
didactic poems, probably, aro superior to 
his Pscdotroplua, on the nurture of children; 
it is not a little better, ■which indeed is no 
high praise, than the Balia of Tansttlo on 
the same subject. 2 Wo may place Summer- 
thanus, therefore, at the head of the list ; 
and not far from the bottom of it I should 
class Bonnefons, or Bonifonius, a French 
writer of Latin verse in tlio very worst taste, 
whom it would not bo worth while to 
mention, hut for a certain degreQ of repu- 
tation lie 2ms acquired. He might also bo 
suspected of designing to turn into ridicule 
the effeminacy which some Italians had in- 
troduced into amorons poetry. Bonifonius 
has closely imitated Sccundus, but is much 
inferior to him in everything but his 
faults. The LatinHy is full of gross and 
obvious errors. 3 


3 Baillct, n. 1401. Some did not scruple to act 
him above the best Italians, and one went ao far 
as to say that Virgil would ba\o been envious 
of the Prodotrophia. 

2Tha following lines arc a specimen of the 
Pa?do£toph£a, taken much at random. 


Ipsm ciiam Alplnfc villose) In cautibus utsro, 
Ipsw cUam Ugres, ct qulcquld ublquo ferarum 
cst, 

Debita servandis conccdunt ubera nails. 

Tu, quam mill nnlmo natura benlgna ctcavit, 
Lxu penes feritato tcras 1 tvec to tu% tangant 
Fignora, nee quorulospuerili egutturo planctiw, 
2 hcc lacrymas mlacrfirls, open) quo injusta re- 
CuaCS, 

Quam pneslare tuura cst, ct qura to pendet ab 
uni. 


Cnjus onus icncrls lucreblt dulco InccrtJs 
Inf cUx peer, ct moUl so pcctoxe stemet 1 
Pulda quis primi captablt gaudla risfis, 

Efc primas voces ct bltcsro mnrmurallngum? 
Tuno fruenda aUlpotes Ularelinquoro demens, 
Tantlquo esse putas tcrotla servaro papUto 
Integrum dccus, et Juvcnllcm inpcctore Jlorem 
Lib. L (Grutcr. ill. coo.) 

It is singular that Sammarthanus (Saint 
Karihe), (hough a French poet (with less sue 
cess than in Latin), and one of the most occom 
pushed men of Ida time, and also one of fh 
best known in literary history, is omitted in th 
liiograplo TJnlvDtsoUc. Such negligences mus 
occur in a long work ; but the editors aro rathe 
too severe on a preceding collection of biography 
(he Dlctionnatrc XUstoriqucot Chaudonnnd D c 
landino, for Bimilar faults. Lives wlU bo foam 
‘ int hh much shorter publication u Web have bee 
overlooked in their own. 


3 Tho following lines arc not an unfair sneeb 
men of Bonifonius :~~ 


9G. Tho Delicto Poetarum Bclgarum ap- 
peared to me, on rather 
a cursory inspection, in- poetB - 
ferior to tho French. SccuntUm out- 
shines his successors. Those of tho 
younger Dousa, whoso premature death 
was lamented by nil tho learned, struck 
mo as next in merit. Dominic Ban dins is 
harmonious and elegant, hut with little 
originality or vigour. Thc^c poets aro 
loose and negligent in versification, ending 
too often a pentameter with a polysyllable, 
and with feeble effect ; they have also 
little idea of several other common rules 
of Latin composition. 

97. Tho Scots, in conscqucnco of receiv- 
ing* very frequently, a con- Bcutspouu; 
tincntnl education, cultiv- Buchanan, 
ated Latin poetry with ardour. It was 
Urn favourite amusement of Andrew Mel- 
ville, who is sometimes a mere scribbler, 
nt others tolerably classical and spirited. 
His poem on tho Creation, in Delicto 
Poetarum Scotorum, is very respectable. 
One by Hercules Bollock, on tbo marriage 
of Anno of Denmark, is better, and equal, 
a few names withdrawn, to any of tho con- 
temporaneous poetry of France. Tho Epis- 
tolm Heroidum of Alexauder Bodius aro 
also good. But tbo mo*>t distinguished 
among tho Latin poets of Europe in tliis 
age was George Buclmnan, of whom Joseph 
Scaligor and several other critics liavo 
spoken in such unqualified terms, that 
they seem to place him even above tho 
Italians at tho beginning of tbo sixteenth 
century. 1 If such wero their meaning, I 

Nymplia bdlula, nympha molilccUa, 

Cujus in roseis Latent labcllls 

Mwo delicto, man salutes, &c. 


I • 

Saiveto autcolro mete puollro 
Crines aurcolfquc crlspullquc, 

Saiveto ct mild \os puelto ocelli, 

Ocelli Improbati protcrvuUquo ; 

Salrcto efi veneris pares papUlis 
PapIIto tereiesquo turgidrequo ; 

I Saiveto temula purpuric labetta ; 

Tola cioniquo PandiarUla salvo 

Kune to possldeo, alma PancJiarUlo, 
Turtutilla mca ct columbiUUa. 
Ztonlfanfout lias been thought worthy of 
fieverat cditionB,and lias mot with more favour- 
able Judges than myself. 

1 BueluuHums unns est in tola Lump* omnes 
Mina° rB * inciUei19 fn LatIna IH3Csl ^ ScaUgenma 


uenry Stephens, sajs^TaUtalrc, was tho first 
placed Buchanan at tho bead of nil the 
poets of his age, and all Franco, Italy, and Gcr- 
bumy, have since subscribed to tho same opinion, 
and conferred that title upon him, Vitro Stoph- 
auorum, U. 258. I must confess that Sainto 
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slumM crave the liberty of hesitating. Dc Rcpuhlicn Instauranda, by Sir Thomas 
The best poem of Buchanan, in my judg- Chalonor, published in 1579, has not re* 
ment, is that on the Sphere, than which ceived so much attention as it deserves, 
few philosophical subjects could afford though the author is more judicious than 
better opportunities for ornamental digres- imaginative, and does not preserve a very 
sion. He is not, I think, in hexameters good rhythm. It may bo compared with 
inferior to Vida, and certainly far superior the Zodiacus Vito of Palingenius, rather 
to Palearius. In tiffs poem Buchanan than any other Latin poern I recollect, to 
descants on the absurdity of the Pytha- which, however, it is certainly inferior, 
gorean system which supposes the motion Some lines relating to the English con- 
of ‘the earth. Many good passages occur stitution, which, though the title leads us 
in his elegies, though I cannot reckon him to expect more, forms only the subject of 
equal in this metre to several of the Italians, the last book, the rest relating chiefly to 
His celebrated translation of the Psalms I private life, will serve as a specimen of 
must also presume to think over-praised; 1 Ghaloner’s powers, 1 and also display the 
it is difficult perhaps to find one, except principles of our government as an ex- 
the I37th, with which he has taken parti- perienced statesman understood them, 
cular pains, that can he called truly elegant The Anglorum Prcelia, by Ockland, which 
or classical Latin poetry. Buchpnan is was directed by an order of tho Privy 
now and then incorrect in the quantity of Council to bo read exclusively in schools, 
syllables, as indeed is common with his is an hexameter poem, versified from the 
contemporaries. chronicles, in a tame strain, not exceed* 

98. England was faT from strong, since ingly bad, but still farther from good. I 
she is not to claim Buchanan, in the Latin recollect no other Latin verse of the queers 
poetry of this age. A poem in ten books, reign worthy of notice. 


CHAPTER XV. 

HISTORY OF DRAMATIC LITERATURE, TROJI 1550 TO 1600: 

Italian Tragedy and Comedy — Pastoral Drama — Spanish Drama — Lope Dc Vega 
— French Dramatists — Early English Drama — Second JEra / of Marlowe and 
Jtis Contemporaries — Shalspeare — Character of several of his Plays wriUW 
within this Period . 

1. Many Italian tragedies are extant, be- through Gingu6n6 and VTalkcr, the latter 
longing to these fifty years, of whom has given a few extracts, Tho 
an s * y ‘ though not very generally Marianna and Didono of Lodovico Dolce, 
known, nor can I speak of them except the CEdipus of Anguillara, tho Merope of 

Martlie appears to me not inferior to Buchanan, those who do not quite agree with myself, and 
Tho latter is very unequal : if we frequently hy both number and reputation ought to weigh 
meet with a few lines of great elegance, they more with tho reader, he has no right to com* 
are compensated by others of a different de- plain that I mislead his taste, 
scription. i jfempg tribus simul ordlnibus jus esse sacratas 

l Balllet thinks It impossible that those who Condendi leges patrio pro more vetustas 
wish for what Is solid as well os what is agree* Longo usu sic docta tullt, modus iste xogandl 
able in poetry, can prefer any other Batin verse Baud secus ac basis banc nostram sic constitute 
of Buchanan to his Psalms. Jugemens des rem 

Savans, n. 1323. But Baillet and several others TTt si inconsultis rcliquls pare ulla superbo 
exclude much poetry of Buchanan on account Imperio quicquam statuat, seu tollat, ad omn« 
of its reflecting on popery. Baillet and Blount Quod spectat, posthac quo nomine Jffisa vocetur 
produce abundant testimonies to the excellence Publics res nobis, nihil ampllus Ipso laboro. 
of Buchanan's \erse 3 . Be Clero calls his trans- . . . * • 

Jation of the Psalms incomparable, BibL Choisie, Plehs primum reges statuit; jus hoc quoque 
vili ; 127, and prefers it much to that by Be*a, nostrdm est 

which I am not prepared to question, He ex- Cunctorum, ut regi f&veant popularia rota , 
tols also all his other poetry, except his tragedies (SI quid id est, quod plebs responds rite rogs ; 
and the poem of the Sphere, which I have Nam neque ab invitis potnit vis unica mu 
praised above the rest. So different are the Ertorquere datos concord! munere fr'cw; 

humours of critics 1 But as I have fairly quoted Quinpopulus reges inpubHcacommodaquonuaw 
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Xorelli, the Scmiramis of Manfredi, ore 
necessarily hounded, in the conduct of 
their fable, by what was received as truth. 
But others, as Ciathio had done, preferred 
to invent their story, in deviation from the 
practice of antiquity. The Hadrian* of 
Qroto, the Acripanda of Decio da Orto, 
and the Torrismond of Tasso axe of this 
kind. In all these we dud considerable 
beauties of language, a florid and poetic 
tone, but declamatory and not well adapted 
to the rapidity of action, in which we seem 
to perceive the germ of that change from 
common speech to recitative, which, fixing 
the attention of the hearer on the person 
of the actor rather than on Ins relation to 
the scene, destroyed in great measure the 
character of dramatic representation. Th o 
Italian tragedies are deeply imbued with 
horror ; murder and cruelty, with all at- 
tending circumstances of disgust, and every 
pollution of crime, besides a profuse em* 
ployment of spectral agency, seem tbo chief 
weapons of the poet’s armoury to subdue 
the spectator. Even the gentleness of 
Tasso could not resist the contagion in his 
Torrismond. These tragedies still retain 
the chorus at the termination of every act. 
Of the Italian comedies little can be added 
to what has been said before; no comic 
writer of this period is comparable in re- 
putation to Macbiavel, Ariosto, or even 
Aretin. 1 They are rather less licentious ; 
and in fact, the profligacy of Italian 
manners began, in consequence probably 
of a better example in the prelates of 
the church, to put on some regard for 
exterior decency in the latter part of the 
century. 

2, These regular plays, though possibly 
„ . . . deserving of more attention 

than they have obtained, 
are by no means the most important por- 
tion of the dramatic literature of Italy in 
this age. A very different style of com- 
position has, through two distinguished 
poets, contributed to spread the famo of 
Italian poctiy, and the language itself, 
through Europe. The fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries were abundantly produc- 
tive of pastoral verse ; a style pleasing to 
those who are not severe in admitting its 

Ugregios ccrta sub condition^ pamit, 

Xon reges pop ulum ; namque his antiquioi illo 

esfc. 


3vec cuptens nova jura femt, sea coudita toUeit, 
Ivon prias ordinitms regnl dc more vocatls, 

TTt procerum populique rato stent ordi&c vota. 
Omnibus cfc positum sciscat conjunct* voluntas. 

DeBcp. Inst. L 10. 

1 Gingu6n6, vol. vi. 


conventional fictions. The pastoral dia- 
logue had not much difficulty in expanding 
to the pastoral drama. In the Sicilian 
gossips of Theocritus, and in some other 
ancient eclogues, new interlocutors super- 
vene, which is the first germ of a regular 
action. Pastorals of this kind had been 
written, and possibly represented, in 
Spain, such as the Mingo Bebulgo, in the 
middle of the fifteenth century. 1 Gin- 
gu6n6 has traced the progress of similar 
representations, becoming more and more 
dramatic, in Italy. 2 But it is admitted 
that the honour of giving the first example 
of a true pastoral fable to the theatre was 
due to Agostino Beccari of Ferrara, This 
piece, named II Sagrifnno, was acted at 
that court in 1554. Its priority in a line 
which was to become famous appears 
to bo its chief merit. In this, as in earlier 
and more simple attempts at pastoral dia- 
logue, the choruses were set to music.** 

3. This pleasing, though rather effemi- 
nate, species of poetiy was 
carried, more than twenty AialtttaofTaS50 ‘ 
years afterwards, one or two unimportant 
imitations of Beccari having intervened, 
to a point of excellence, which perhaps it 
has never surpassed, in the Aminta of 
Tasso. Its admirable author was then 
living at the court of Ferrara, yielding up 
his heart to those seductive illusions of 
finding happiness in the favour of the 
great, and even in ambitious and ill-as- 
sorted love, which his sounder judgment 
already saw through, the Aminta bearing 
witness to both states of mind. In the 
character of Tirsi he has drawn, lumself, 
and seems once (though with the proud 
consciousness of genius), to hint at that ec- 
centric melancholy, which soon increased 
so fatally for his peace. 

Ne cose scrivea degno di riso, 

So ben coso facea degne di riso. 

Tho language of all the interlocutors in the 
Aminta is alike, nor is the satyr less ele- 
gant or recondite than tho learned shep- 
herds. It is in general too diffuse and 
florid, too uniform and elaborate, for pas- 
sion ; especially if considered dramatically, 
in reference to the story and the speakers. 
But it is to bo read as wbat it is, a beauti- 
ful poem ; the delicacy and gracefulness of 
many passages rendering them exponents 
of the hearer’s or reader’s feelings, though 
they may not convey much sympathy V’lth 
tbo proper subject. The death of Aminta, 
however, falsely reported to Sylvia, leads 
to a truly pathetic scene. It is to bo ob- 


1 Bouterwek's Spanish Literature, i. 120. 

2 vi. 527 et post. a Id. v j. 330 
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served that Tasso was more formed by 
classical poetry, and more frequently an 
imitator of it, than any earlier Italian. Tlie 
beauties of the Aminta are in great measure 
due to Theocritus, Yirgil, Ovid, Anacreon, 
and Moschus. 

4. The success of Tasso’s Aminta pro- 

Pastor Fido of duccd the Pastor Fido of 
Goaiini Guarini, himself long in the 
service of the duke of Ferrara, where ho 
had become acquainted with Tasso ; though 
in consequence of some dissatisfaction at 
that court, he sought the patronage of the 
duke of Savoy. The Pastor Fido was first 
represented at Turin in 1585, but seems 
not to have been printed for some years 
afterwards. It was received with general 
applause ; but the obvious resemblance to 
Tasso’s pastoral drama could not fail to 
excite a contention between their respec- 
tive advocates, which long survived the 
mortal life of the two poets. Tasso, it has 
been said, on reading the Pastor Fido, was 
content to observe that, if his rival had not 
read the Aminta, ho would not have ex- 
celled it. If his modesty induced him to 
say no more than this, very few would be ; 
induced to dispute his claim; the char- 
acters, the sentiments are evidently- imi- 
tated; and in one celebrated instance a 
whole chorus is parodied with the preserva- 
tion of every rhyme.* But it is far more 
questionable whether the palm of superior 
merit, independent of originality, should 
be awarded to the later poet. More ele- 
gance and purity of taste belong to the 
Aminta, more animation and variety to 
the Pastor Fido. The advantage in point 
of morality, which some have ascribed to 
Tasso, is not very perceptible^ Guarini 
may transgress rather more in some pas- 
sages, but the tone of the Aminta, in 
strange opposition to the pure and pious 
life of its author, breathes nothing but the 
avowed laxity of an Italian court. The 
Pastor Fido may be considered, in a much 
greater degree than the Aminta, a proto- 
type of the Italian opera ; not that it was 
spoken in recitative; but the short and 
rapid expressions of passion, the broken 
dialogue, the frequent changes of person- 
ages and incidents, keep the effect of re- 
presentation and of musical accompaniment 
continually before the reader’s imagination. 
Any one who glances over a few scenes of 
the Pastor Fido will, I think, perceive 
that it is the very style which Mctastasio, 
and inferior coadjutors of musical expres- 
sion, have rendered familiar to our ears. 

5. The great invention, which though 

l This Is that beginning, 0 bella et& dell’ oro. 


chiefly connected with the history of music 
and of society, was by no 
means without influence Italian °P 6ra * 
upon literature, the melodramo, usually 
called the Italian opera, belongs to the 
very last years of this century. Italy, 
long conspicuous for such musical science 
and skill ns the Middle Ages possessed, 
had fallen, in the first part of the sixteenth 
century, very short of some other countries, 
and especially of the Netherlands, from 
which the courts of Europe, and even of 
the Italian princes, borrowed their per- 
formers and their instructors. A revolu- 
tion in church music, which liad become 
particularly dry and pedantic, was brought 
about by the genius of Palestrina about 
1560 ; and the art, in all its departments, 
was cultivated with an increased zeal for 
all the rest of the century. 1 iA the splen- 
dour that environed the houses of Medici 
and Este, in the pageants they loved to 
exhibit, music, carried to a higher perfec- 
tion by foreign artists, and by the natius 
that now came forward to emulate them, 
became of indispensable importance; it 
had already been adapted to dramatic re- 
presentation in choruses; interludes and 
pieces written for scenic display wero now 
given with a perpetual accompaniment, 
partly to the songs, partly to the dance 
and pantomime which intervened ^between 
them. 2 Finally, Ottavio jRinuccini, a poet 
of considerable genius, but who is said to 
have known little of musical science, by 
meditating on what is found in ancient 
writers on the accompaniment to their 
dramatic dialogue, struck out the idea of 
recitative. This he first tried in the 
pastoral of Dafno, represented privately ia 
1594 ; and its success led him to the com- 


l Kanke, with tho musical sentiment of a 
German, ascribes a wonderful influence in the 
cvival of religion after the middle of the cen- 
ury to the compositions of Palestrina. Church 
nusic had become so pedantic and technical 
hat the council of Trent had some doubts 
\hether it should be retained. Pius IV. ap* 
jointed a commission to examine this question, 
vho could arri\e at no decision. The 
aid it was impossible to achieve what 
ihurch required, a coincidence of expression 
jetween the words and the music. Pai fo 
appeared at this time, and composed the 
\l Marcellus, which settled the dispute for erea 
)thcr works by himself and his disciples ^- 
owed, which elevated sacred music to the JWgu 
ist importance among the accessories o re 
rorship Die rap S te,voU. P.493. 
noportion of the performers, I PP 
iere Germans, especially In th “‘S?L rfMr of 
a Gingudnd, vol. vi., has traced the history 
he melodrame with much pains 
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position of what he entitled n tragedy for 
music, on tlic rtoiy of Eurydico. Tills 
was represented at the festival on tbo 
marriage of Mary of bleittois in 1000, 
* c Thc most arimsirinng effects, 11 says Gin- 
gu£nv, "that the theatrical music of the 
greatest masters has produced, in the per- 
fection of the* tcience, are not comparable 
to those of this representation, which ex- 
hibited to Italy tbe creation of a new 
a rt.*’ 1 It is, however, a different question 
whether Uii* imuu'no enhancement of tbo 
powers of music, and consequently of it*? 
popularity* has been favourable to tho de- 
velopment of poetical genius in this species 
of composition ; and in general it way he 
luiid that, if music lias, on some occasions, 
been a serviceable handmaid, and even a 
judicious monitrcM, to poetry, she 1ms been 
apt to prove but a tyrannical mistress. In 
tho melodrama, Corowni well observes, 
poetry became her safari, and has been 
ruled with a despotic sway. 

G. The struggle that seemed arduous 
T!*ttrtissA in the earlier part of this 
uv.orerirMia century between the clan- 
ttatfpwfea ? ical and itnf hmnl fchooht of 
-r$ms> dramatic poetry in Spain, 
proved of no long duration, Tim Utter 
became soon decisively superior ; and be- 
fore the end of tbe present period, that i 
kingdom was in po«scsdon of a peculiar 
oml extenrirc literature, which hns at- 
tracted the notice of Knropc, mid has 
enriched both the French theatre and our 
own. Tim spirit of the Spanbh drama is 
for different fxom that which animated 
tho Italian writers; there is not much of 
MachUvel in their comedy, and Mitt lc«s 
of Cinthio in their tragedy. They aban- 
doned the Greek chorus, winch ctitt let- 
their contemporaries, and even the 
division into fivo act**, which later poets, 
in other countries, ba\o not ventured to 
renounce. They gave more complication 
to the fable, sought more unexpected 
changes of circumstance, wero not solici- 
tous in tragedy to avoid colloquial fon- 
gunge or famdiar incidents, showed a pre- 
ference to tho tragi-comlc intermixture of 
light with scrions matter, and cultivated 
grace in poetical diction more than vigour, 
Tho religious mysteries, once common in 
other parts of luuropo, w wo devoutly heptnp 

in Spain ; andnndcrtliennmcofAntonSaera- 
monlaU-i, make no inconridemhlo portion 
of tho writings of their chief drajnatu,tB,5 


* V. 474. Corn last, vll. 31. speak. Mrfily , 
tho poetical aWlltioa of Ktnuedni. fi m y, 
Gatluzxt, Storla del Gran JJucato, v. & 17 . 

* Ihmterwel:. 


7. Andres, favourable os lie is to his 
country, is far from enthusiastic in bis 
praises of tho Spanish theatre. Its exu- 
berance lm» been ita rain; no one, he 
juHly remarks, can read some thousand 
plays in the hopo of finding a few tint arc 
tolerable. Andrih, however, U not exempt 
from a strong prejudice in favour of the 
French stage. He admits tho cave and 
harmony of the Spanish vorrifieMum, the 
purity of tho style, the abundance of the 
thoughts, and the ingenious complexity of 
the incidents, This i« peculiarly tho merit 
of the Spanish comedy, as it* great defect, 
in his opinion, is the want of truth and 
delicacy m tbe delineation of tho passions 
and of power to produce a vivid imprison 
| on the reader, Tho best woik% ho con- 
cludes ratlur singularly, of (he comic poets 
of Spain has been tho FeciicU theatre.* 

S. Tim most renowned of thv r e is Lope 
do Vega, so nmny of whoso 
dramas appealed within the tcredfV< ‘*' 
present century, that although, like Slink- 
spcaic, ho is equally to ho claimed by the 
next, wo may place his name, once for all. 
in this j*criod. lx>pe do Vega is called by 
Cervantes a prodigy of nature; and such 
lie mny justly be reclamed ; not that we 
can ascribe to him a sublime genius or n 
mind abounding with fine original thought, 
but hi* fertility of intuition and readiness 
of verifying arc bejond mstx utm& 
competition. It was mid »*t7 frrtttUy 
foolishly, it meant hb praise, of Slmk- 
Kp^rts and wo may ho mire untruly, that 
ho never blotted tt line. This may alro 
be presumed of Vegn. “Ho required," 
rays lloutcnvek, “no more than four and 
twenty hour* to write a versified drama of 
three acts in rcdomlillns, intcrapmed with 
aonnete, tercets, and octaves, and from 
hegt truing to end abounding in intrigues, 
prodigies or interesting situations. This 
astonishing facility enabled him to mrpply 
the Spanish theatre with upwards of 2000 
™& ta} dramas, of which not mom tlmn 
300 have been pre-orved by printing. In 
general the theatrical manager carried 
away what he -wrote before he had even 
rimo to revise it ; mid immediately a fresh 
applicant would arrive to prevail on him 
to commence a new piece, lie flomvtuncs 
wrote a play in tho short fepacc of three 
j or four hours” , . , “Arithmetical cnb 
cumtiona have been employed in older to 
arrive at a just estimate or Lope do Vega’s 
facility i n poelio composition. According 
to liiB own testimony, he wrote on an 
average fivo flheeta a day ; it } m therefore 
1 Vol, v. p. 15$. 
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been computed that the number of sheets J 
which he composed during his life muBt 
have amounted to 133,223; and that, I 
allowing for the deduction of a small 
portion of prose, Lope do Vega must have 
written upwards of 21,300,000 verses. 
Nature would have overstepped her bounds 
and have produced the miraculous, had 
Lope do Vega, along with this rapidity of 
invention and composition, attained per- 
fection in any department of literature.” 1 

9. This peculiar gift of rapid composi- 

His versification tion ivffl a PP ear more CX ‘ 
traordinnry when wo attend 

to the nature of Lope’s versification, very 
unlike the irregular lines of our old drama, 
which it is not perhaps difficult for a 
practised hand to write or utter extem- 
l)oranoously. " The most singular circum- 
stance attending his verso,” says Lord 
Holland, “is the frequency and difficulty 
of the tasks which he imposes on himself. 
At every step wo meet with acrostics, 
echoes, and compositions of that perverted 
and laborious kind, from attempting which 
another author would he deterred by the 
trouble of the undertaking, if not by the 
little real merit attending the achieve- 
ment. They require no genius, but they 
exact much time; which one should think 
that such a voluminous poet could little 
afford to waste. But Lope made a parade 
of his power over the vocabulary: he was 
not contented with displaying the various 
order in which he could dispose the syl- 
lables and marshal the rhymes of his lan- 
guage; but ho also prided himself upon 
the celerity with which he brought them 
to go through the most whimsical but the 
most difficult evolutions. He seems to 
have been partial to difficulties for the 
gratification of surmounting them.” This 
trifling ambition is usual among second- 
rate poets, especially in a degraded' state 
of public taste ; but it may be questionable, 
whether Lope de Vega ever performed feats 
of skill more surprising in this way than 
some of the Italian i mprovisatori, wdio have 
been said to carry on at the same time three 
independent sonnets, uttering, in their un- 
premeditated strains, a line of each in 
alternate succession. There is reason to 
believe, that their extemporaneous poetry, 
is as good as anything in Lope de Vega. 

1 T. 361-3Q3 Montalvan, Lope's friend, sayB 
that he wrote 1500 plays and 400 autos. In a 
Toew of his own, written in 1609, he claims 483 
plays, and he continued afterwards to write for 
the stage Those that remain and have been 
collected in twenty -five volumes are reckoned at 
about 300. 


10. The immense popularity of this poet, 
not limited, among the peo- 
ple itself, to liis own age, 
bespeaks some attention from » criticism. 
K The Spaniards who affect fine taste in 
modern times,” says Scblegel, " speak with 
indifference of their old national poets; 
but the people retain a lively attachment 
to them, and their productions are received 
on the stage, at Madrid, or at Mexico, with 
passionate enthusiasm.” It is true that 
foreign critics have not in general pro- 
nounced a very favourable judgment of 
Lope de Vega. But a writer of such pro- 
digious fecundity is ill appreciated by 
single plays ; the whole character of his 
composition manifests that ho wrote for 
the stage, and for the stage of his own 
country, rather than for tho closet of a 
foreigner. His writings -are divided into 
spiritual plays, heroic and historical 
comedies, most of them taken from tho 
annals and traditions of Spain, and lastly, 
comedies of real life, or,* as they were 
called, "of the hat and sword,” (capa y 
espada) a name answering to the comerdta 
togata of the Homan stage. These have 
been somewhat better known than the 
rest, and have, in several instances, found 
their way to our own theatre, by suggesting - 
plots and incidents to our older writers. 
The historian of Spanish literature, to 
whom I am so much indebted, has given 
a character of these comedies, in which tho 
English reader will perhaps recognise much 
that might be said also of Beaumont and 


stcher. 

LI. "Lope de Vega’s comedies de Capa 
Espada, or those which character hi* 
ty properly be dcnoiqi- comedies 
ted his dramas of intrigue, though want-' 

; m the delineation of charactei, wo 
nantic pictures of manners, drawn from 
il life. They present, in their peculiar 
de, no less interest with respect to 
uation than his heroic comedies, and the - 
ne irregularity in the composition of the 
mes. The language, too, is alternate y 
sgant and vulgar, sometimes big I 
etic, an<J. sometimes, though versified, f 
luced to tho level of the dullest prose, 
pe de Vega seems scarcely to have he- 
wed a thought on maintaining F°* - 
bility in the succession of tho differed 
mes ; ingenious complication is with 1 
3 essential point in the interest o 
nations. Intrigues are twisted an* 
twined together, until tho poet, » 
ler to bring his piece to a conch®, 
thout ceremony cuts the knots c 
i ii a usually brings a» 
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many couples together as lie can by any 
possible contrivance match. He lias scat- 
tered through his pieces occasional reflec- 
tions and maxims of prudence ; but any 
genuine morality, which might bo conveyed 
through tho stage, is wanting, for its intro- 
duction would have been inconsistent with 
that poetic freedom on which tho dramatic 
interest of tho Spanish comedy is founded. 
His aim was to paint what ho observed, 
not what lie would havo approved, in the 
manners of the fashionablo world of his 
ago ; but ho leaves it to the spectator to 
draw his own inferences. 5 * 1 * 
12. An analysis of one of these comedies 
Tragedy or Poa from real life is given hy 
sancho Ortiz. Bonterwek, and another by 
Lord Holland. Tho very few that I have 
read appear lively and diversified, not un- 
pleasing in the perusal, hut exciting littlo 
interest and rapidly forgotten. * Among 
the heroic pieces of Lope do Vega a high \ 
place appears due to the Estrella de Sevilla, 
published with alterations by Triquoro, 
under the name of Hon Sancho Ortiz. 3 It 
resembles the Cid in its subject. The long, 
Sancho the Brave, having fallen in love 
with Estrella, sister of Hon Bustos Tobera, 
and being foiled by her virtue, 3 and by the 
vigilance of -her brother, who had drawn 
his sword upon him, as in disguise ho was 
attempting topenetrate into her apartment, 
resolves to have him murdered, and per- 
suades Hon Sancho Ortiz, a soldier full of 
courage and loyalty, by describing the 
attempt made on his person, to undertake 
the death of one whoso name is contained 
in a paper he gives him. Sancho is the 
accepted lover of Estrella, and is on that 
day to espouse her with her brother’s con- 
cent. He reads the paper, and after a con- 
flict which is meant to be pathetic, but in 
our eyes is merely ridiculous, determines, 
as might be supposed, to keep his word to 
his sovereign. Tho shortest course is to 
contrive a quarrel with Bustos, which pro- 
duces a duel, wherein tho latter is killed. 
The second act commences with a pleasing 
scene of Estrella*s innocent delight in her 


1 Boufcrwck, p 3to. 

3 In Lord Holland's life of Lope de Vc*a a 
more complete analysis than what I have 
offered is taken from the original play, r hav« 
followed tho rifaccimcnto of Trlquero, which is 
substantially the same. ' 


3 Lope do Vega has borrowed for Estrella the 
well-known answer of alady ton king of Trance 
told vrtth several variations ot names, and™! 
ribly true of none. 


Soy (she says), 

Bara esposa vuestra poco, 
Baro daraa vuestra mucho. 


prospect of happiness j but tho body of her 
brother is now brought in, and the mur- 
derer, who had made no attempt to conceal 
himself, soon appears in custody. ,His ox- 
aminationbeforc tho judges, who endeavour 
in vain to extort one word from him in hia 
defence, occupies part of the third act. Tho 
king, anxious to save his life, hut stQl more 
so to screen his own honour, requires only a 
pretext to pardon the offence. But the 
noble Castilian disdains to save himself by 
falsehood, and merely repeats that he had 
not slain Ms friend without cause, and that 
tho action was atrocious, but not criminaL 
Bice que foe ofrocldad, 

Bcro que no f ue delito. 


IS. In this embarrassment Estrella ap- 
pears, demanding, not tho execution of 
justice on her brother’s murderer, but that 
ho should bo delivered up to her.. Tho 
king, with his usual feebleness, consents to 
tills request, observing that ho knows by 
experience it is no now thing for her to bo 
cruel. She is, however, no sooner dopai ted 
with tho royal order, than tho wretched 
prince repents, and determines to release 
Sancho, making compensation to Esttclla 
by marrying hor to a ricohombro of Castile. 
The lady meantime reaches the prison, and 
in an interview with her unfortunate lover, 
offers 1dm his liberty, which by the king’s 
concession is in her power. He is not to 
bo outdone in generous sentiments, and 
steadily declares his resolution to bo oxo 
outed. In tbe fifth act this heroic emula- 
tion is reported by one who had overheard 
it to tho king. All the people of this city, 
ho replies, aro heroes, and outstrip nature 
herself by the greatness of their souls. The 
judges now enter, and with sorrow report 
tlieir sentence that Sancho must suffer 
death. But the king is at length roused, 
and publicly acknowledges that tho death 
of Bustos had been peipehated by his 
command. The president of tho tribunal 
remarks that, as the king had given tho 
order, there must doubtless We been good 
cause. Kothing seems to remain but tho 
union of tho lovers. Hero, however, tho 
Mgh Castilian principle once more displays 
itself. Esticlla refuses to ho united to ono 
she tenderly loves, but who has brought 
suoh a calamity into her family; and San- 
cho himself, willingly releasing her en- 
gagement, admits that their marriago under 
such circumstances would bo a perpetual 
torment. The Indy therefore chooses, what 
is always at hand in Catholic fiction, tho 
dignified retirement of a mmneiy, and the 
lover departs to dissipate his regrets in tho 
hioorish war. 
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14. Notwithstanding all in the plan and the author of Don Quixote might 'have 

conduct of this piece, which neither our been the iEschylus of Spain. If terror and 
own state of manners, nor the laws of any pity are the inspiring powers of tragedy, 
Bound criticism can tolerate, it is very few* have been for the time more under 
conceivable that, to the factitious taste of their influence than Cervantes in his Nu- 
a Spanish audience in the ago of Lope do mancia. The stoiy of that dexoted city, 
Yega, it would have appeared excellent, its long resistance to Home, its exploits of 
The character of Estrella is truly noble, victorious heroism, that foiled repeatedly 
and much superior in interest to that of the consular legions, are known to every 
Chimcne. Her resentment is more genuine, one. Cervantes has opened his tragedy at 
and free fiom that hypocrisy which, at tho moment when Scipio ./Emihanus, cn- 
Ieast in my judgment, renders the other closing the city with a broad trench, dctcr- 
almost odious and contemptible. Instead mines to secure its reduction by famine, 
of imploring the condemnation of him she The Bicge lasted five months, when the 
loves, it is as her own prisoner that she Numantincs, oxhausted by hunger, but 
demands Sancho Ortiz, and this for the resolute mover to yield, setting fire to a 
geneious puxposo of setting him at liberty, pile of their household goods, after slaying 
But the great superiority of the Spanish their women and children, cast themselves 
play is at the close. Chimenc accepts the into tho flame. Every circumstance that 
hand stained with her father’s blood, while can enhance horror, the complaints of fam* 
Esticlla sacrifices her own wishes to a sen- ished children, the desperation of mothers, 
timent which the manners of Spain, and the sinister omens of rejected sacrifice, the 
wc may add, the laws of natural decency appalling incantations that reanimate a 
required. recent coipsc to disclose the secrets of itb 

15. Tho spiritual plays of Lope do Yega prison-house, are accumulated with pro* 
His spiritual abound with as many incon- gressivo force in this -tremendous drama. 

piays gruous and absurd circum- The love-scenes of Morando and Lira, two 
stances as the mysteries of our forefatheis. young persons whose marriage had been 
The Inquisition was politic enough to frustrated by the public calamity, though 
tolerate, though probably the sternness of some incline to censuio them,' contain no- 
Castilian orthodoxy could not approve, thing beyond poetical truth, and add, in 
these strange representations which, after my opinion, to its pathos, while they some- 
all, had the advantage of keeping the people what relic ve its severity, 
in mind of the dovil, and of the efficacy of 17. Few, probably, would desire to read 
holy water in chasing him away. But the tho Numaucia a second time. But it ought 
regular theatre, according to Lord Holland, to be lemcrabcred that the historical truth 
has always been forbidden in Spain by the of this tragedy, though, as in the Ugolmo 
church, nor do tho kings frequent it. of Dante, it augments tho painfulness of 

1G. Two tiagedics by Bermudez, both on the impression, is tho legitimate apology 
Numancia of the story of Ines do Castro, of the author. Scenes of agony, and im* 
Cervantes are written on tho ancient ages of unspeakable sorrow, when idly ac- 
modol, with a chorus, and much simplicity cumulated by an inventor at his easo, as lfl 
of fable. They are, it is said, in a few many of our own older tiagedics, and in 
scenes impressive and pathetic, but inter- much of modem fiction, give offence to a 

rupted by passages of flat and tedious reader of j’ust , taste, from their needlessly 

monotony. 4 Cervantes was tho author of trespassing upon his sensibility. But m 

many dramatic pieces; somo of which are that which excites an abhorrence of cruelty 

so indifferent as to have been, taken for in- and oppression, or which, as the Numnncify 
tentional satires upon the bad taste of his commemorates ancestral fortitude, there i is 
times, so much of it do they display. One a moial power, for the sake of which ® 

or two, however, of his comedies have' sufferings of sympathy must not ho flinche 

obtained some piaise from Schlegel and from. . , — 

Bouterwek. But his tragedy of Numancia 18. Tho Numancia is divided into ® 
stands apart from his other dramas, and, jomadas or acts, each containing change* 
as I conceive, from anything on the Spanish of scene, as on our own stage. The rnctrc, 
stage. It is piobably ono of his earlier by a most extraordinary choice, 13 
works, but -was published for the first time regular octavo stanza, ill-adapted as 
in 1784. It is a drama of extraordinary is to tho drama, intermixed with the 
power, and may justify the opinion of vourite redondilla. Tho diction, w 
Bouterwek that, in diffeient circumstances, sometimes what would seem tan * 0 $ 
i Boutenvek, 200. diffuse to us, who ore accust med 
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wider anymore figurative strain ia tragedy 
than the southern nations requite, ii«w 
jfton with the subject to nervous mid im« 
pre* ho poetry. Tin ere are, ho wo s or, a 
faw sacrifices to the tinier* lit a finely im- 
igintJ prosopopoeia, where Spain, crowned 
ritk towers, appears on the scene to ask 
the Duevo what hopo there could ho for 
Sumnneift, the river-god, rising with hi* 
iribuiaty stream* around him, after bid* 
ling her desjoir of the city, goes into a 
ledious consolation, in which tho triumphs 
sf Charlc* and Philip are specifically, and 
tvith ns much tamcnc«s as adulation, 
brought forward as her future recompense. 

A much worse passage occurs in tho fourth 
act, where lira, her brother lying dead of 
famine, and her lover of his wounds before 
her, implores death from a soldier who 
pa^es orcr the stage. ITo replies that 
some other hand must perform that office ; 
he was bom only toadoro Iter. 1 This frigid 
and ah'-urd line, in such a play by such a 
poet, is an almost incredible proof of the 
mhehief which the Provencal writers, with 
their hyperbolical gnllnntiy, had done to 
European poetry. Put it is just to observe 
that this is the only faulty f*a<***xge, and 
that the language of the two lovers is aim* 
pie, tender, and pathetic. The material 
accompaniments of representation on tho 
Spanish theatre seem to hare been full as 
defective as on our own. Tho Kumancia 
is printed with stage directions, almost 
sufficient to provoke a smile in tho midst 
of its withering horrors. 

19. The mysteries which had delighted 
*r«aeli theatre ; tho Parisians for a century 
4bd:iie and a half were suddenly 
forbidden by tho parliament as indecent 
and profane in 1518, Pour years only 
clip' cd before they were replaced, though 
not on the tamo stage, by n different stylo 
of representation. Whatever obseuxe at- 
tempts at a regular drama tio composition 
may have been traced in Franco at an 
earlier period, Jodclla was acknowledged 
by Ins contemporaries to bo the true father 
of their theatre. Hin tragedy of Cleopatra, 
and hia comedy of La Rencontre, were both 
represented for tho first timo before Henry J 
II. in 1552. Another comedy, Eugene, and | 
a tragedy on the story of Dido, were pub- 
lished oboufc tho ramo time. Pasquier, 
who lolls us this, was himself a witness of 
the representation of tho two former. 2 

1 Otra niano, otroldcrro ha dancabaroa, 

Quo yo eolo naclu pnr adnraros. 

2 Cette comcdto, ct la Cleopatrc furent repre- 
eenUes devant lo toy Henri h Paris cn PHodel 
de Pdiclnu, avee nn grand applatulissoment do 


Tito Cleopatrc, according to Fontundlc, is 
very simple, without action or stage effect, 
full of long speeches, and with n chorus at 
the end of every act. The stylo is often 
low and ludicrous, which did not prevent 
this tragedy, the first-fruits of a theatre 
which was to produce llaemc, from being 
received with va*fc applause. There is in 
reality, amidst these rapture* that fre- 
quently attend an infant litcrattue, somo- 
thingof an undefined presage of the future 
which should hinder us from thinking 
them quite ridiculous. The comedy of 
Eugene is in verso, and, in the judgment 
of lontcncllo, much superior to the tra- 
gedies of Jotlelk. It 1m more action, a 
dialogue better conceived, and romc trait* 
of humour and nature. Thi* play, how- 
ever, is very immoral and Hccnlunt* ; and 
it may bo remat Iced that some of itoratiro 
falls on the vices of tho clergy. 2 

20. Tho Agamemnon of Toutain, pub- 
lished in 1557, is taken Ganllfl , 
fiora Seneca, and revcml 
other pieces about tho same time or soon 
afterwards seem nho to be transitions 2 
Tho Jules Cesar of Grevin was repre- 
sented in lf*G0, 3 It con tarn* n few lines 
that La Iihrpoha* extracted, a* not with- 
out animation. Put tho fir*t tragedian 
tluit deserves much notice after Jodcllo 
was Robert Gamier, whow eight tragedies 
were collectively printed in 1580. They 

Joule 1% fompo^nio : ct dejmh encore an eolbva 
de Poncouri, ou toutc* Ip* fenedrw rriedent 
tapSWc3 iVuna infinite do per tonnagea d'hon- 
ncur, ct la conr t\ plelno dVcoltat quo lea 
porte* dn college cn regorsaolent. Jo le dla 
comma ccluy <jni y c*tols present, avee le grand 
Tonmlm* cn unc me sine rbvnbro* Pi lea cn- 
tropirlotirB eMoIcnt toua Jiommci do nom. Car 
mCtno Kemy Relit au ct Joan do la Peruse 
jouolcnt les x>rh*clpaux roullet'i. Kuard tells 
na, that tho old troop of performer*, the Con- 
frfrci do h whoic mystctfci had been 

Interdicted, mailed thenmlmof au exclusive 
privilege fronted to thorn by Charles VT. in 
lift?, lo prevent tho rcpxwntaUon of tho Clco. 
patro by public mtora. Jodcllo no* theroforo 
forced to have it performed by HU friend*. See 
Recherche* do la Trance, 1, vil, c. tk Fonts* 
nolle 1 , Hist, du Theatre rnv»$oii (in OIuxto* do 
Foot, edit 177(5) vot lit p. cc, ficauclmmps, 
Recherche* sur lc* Theatre* do Trance. Snarfl, 
^Tchngus do Literature, vol. lv, p. GO. The last 
writer, in ulmt ho calls Coup dtCtt rur Pills. 
toirodoV Anrlen Theatre Pmn$ai* (in the ramo 
volume) has given an junnring and instructive 
sketch of the French drftma down loOomelHc* 
.1 Fontcncllo, p. Gl* a Reauchatnp*. Shrank 
3 Sunni, p, 7D. Ln natjic, Coure do LUera. 
ttirc. Grevin also vrotocoiuedte'* which wuro 
very licentious, as thorn of the ICth century 
generally wero in Franco and Italy, and ucro 
not in England, or, I believe, In Spain. 
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are chiefly taken from mythology or an- 
cient history, and are evidently framed 
according to a standard of taste 'which has 
ever since prevailed on the French stage. 
But they retain some characteristics of the 
classical drama which were soon afterwards 
laid aside; the chorus is heard between 
every act, and a great portion of the events 
is related by messengers. Gamier makes 
little change in the stories he found in 
Seneca or Euripides ; nor had love yet been 
thought essential to tragedy. Though his 
speeches are immeasurably long, and over- 
laden with pompous epithets, though they 
have often much the air of bad imitations 
of Seneca’s manner, from whom probably, 
if any one should give himself the pains to 
make the comparison, some would be found 
to have been freely translated, we must 
acknowledge that in many of his couplets 
the reader perceives a more genuine tone 
of tragedy, and the germ of that artificial 
style which reached its perfection in far 
greater men than Gamier* In almost 
every line there is some fault, either 
against taste or the present rules of verse ; 
yet there are many which a good poet 
would only have had to amend and polish. 
The account of Polyxena’s death in La 
Troade is very well translated from the 
Hecuba. But his best tragedy seems to be 
Lea Juives, which is wholly liis own, and 
displays no inconsiderable powers of 
poetical description. In this I am con- 
firmed by Fontenelle, who says that this 
tragedy has many noble and touching pas- 
sages ; in which he has been aided by 
faking much from scripture, the natural 
sublimity of which cannot fail to produce 
ai \ effect, i V e find, however, in Les 
Juivos a good deal of that propensity to 
exhibit cruelty, by which the Italian and 
English theatres were at that time distin- 

i P. 71. guard v>ho dwells much longer on 
Gamier than either Fontenelle or La Harpe 
observes, as I think, with Justice : Les ouvrage^ 
de Gamier meritent de faire epoque dans lhis- 
toire du theatre, non par la beauty deses plans • 
Rn’enfaut chercher de bons dans aucuno des* 
tragedies du seizieme slide ; mais les sentimems 
qu'U exprime sont nobles, son style a souvent de 
Felevation sms enflure et beaucoup de sensi 
bihtd sa versification est facile et souvent bar 
monieuse. C'est lui qui a fix! d*une manure 
invariable la succession alternative des rimes 
masculines et feminines. Enftn c’est le premier 
des tragiques Frangais donfc le lecture put etre 
utile a ceux qui vondraient suivre la mime car- 
liere ; on a mime pretendu que son Hyppolite 
avait beaucoup aid! Racine dans la composition 
de Phtdre. Hais s’il l'a aid!, c’est comme 
rHyppolite de Senequo, dont celui de Gamier 
n'est qu’ une imitation, p. 81. 


guished. Pasquier says, that every one 
gave the prize to Garnier above all who 
had preceded him, and after enumerating 
his eight plays, expresses his opinion that 
they would be admired by posterity, i 
21. TTo may consider the comedies of 
Larivey, published in 1579, ;ccmedi«oi 
as making a sort of epoch in larivey 
the French drama. This writer, of whom 
little is known, but that he was a native of 
Champagne, prefers a claim to be the first 
who chose subjects for comedy from real 
life in France (forgetting in this those of 
Jodellc), and tho first who wrote original 
dramas in prose. His comedies are six in 
number, to which three were added in n 
subsequent edition, which is very tutc. * 
These six are Le Laquniss, La Veuve, Les 
Esprits, L© I\Iorfondu, Les Jaloux, and Les 
Ecoliers. Some of them are partly bor- 
rowed from Plautus and Terence ; and in 
general they belong to that school, present- 
ing the usual characters of the Roman 
stage, with no great attempt at originality, 
But the dialogue is conducted with spirit; 
and in many scenes, especially in the play 
called Lq Laquais, which, though the most 
free in all respects, appears to me the most 
comic and amusing, would remind any 
reader of the minor pieces of Molilre, be- 
ing conceived, though not entirely exe- 
cuted, with the same humour. All these 
comedies of Larivey are highly licentious 
both in their incidents and language. It 
is supposed in the Biographic TJniverselle 
that Moliere and Begnard borrowed some 
ideas from Larivey ; but both the instances 
alleged will be found in Plautus. 

22, No regular theatre was yet estab- 
lished in France. These Theatres in 
plays of Garnier, Larivey, parls 
and others of that class, were represented 
either in colleges or in private house 5 . 
But tho Confreres do la Passion, and 
another company, the Enfans de Sans 
Souci, whom they admitted into a partici- 
pation of their privilege, used to act gross 
and stupid faTces, which few respectable 
persons witnessed. After some unsuccess- 
ful attempts, two companies of regular 

a Ibid. 

2 The first edition itself, I conceive, is ** 
very common ; for few writers within my 
ledge have mentioned Larirey. Fontenelle, 
think, could not have read his plajs, or « 
would have give him a place in his brief she 
of the early French stage, ns the father 
comedy in prore La Harpe was too superficial 
to know anything about him. Beauchamp^ 
vol. ii. p. 6S, acknowledges his pretensions, an 
he has a niche in the Blographie XTnivers 
Suard has also done him some justice. 
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actors appeared near tho close of flic cen- 
tury ; one, in 25D3, Iwving purcluvscd the 
exclusive right of the Confutes do la 
'Passion, laid ihe foundations of the 
Coined ie Franchise, fo celebrated and fo 
permanent j the other, in 1G00, established 
by its permission n Fecond theatre iu the 
Marais, But the pieces they represented 
were still of a very low riftM J 

23. England at the commencement of 
this period could boast of 

radhhrtast lutb bcj5dw t , i0 Pc ri ptorc 

tnytdtries, already losing ground, but 
which have been traced down to the close 
of the century, and the more popular 
moral plays, which furnished abundant 
opportunities for satire on the time.**, for 
ludicrous humour, and for attacks on the 
old or the new religion. The latter, how- 
ever, were kept in some restraint by the 
Tudor government. These moralities gra- 
dually drew nearer to regular comedies, and 
sometimes had nothing hut an abstract 
ttnmo given to an individual, by which they 
could bo even apparently distinguished 
from such. TVe have already mentioned 
Italph Hotter Doyf ter, written byUdal in 
the r* ign of Henry VIII., as the earliest 
English comedy in a proper sense, so far as j 
our negative evidence warrants such a 
position. Mr. Collier 1ms recovered four j 
acts of another, called Misogonus, which ! 
he refers to the beginning of Elizabeth a | 
reign,- It is, like the former, n picture of 
London life, A more celebrated piece is 
Garnuir Gammur Gorton’* Kecdle, 
6 ert<m*«iie*{ 2 e. commonly a'cril>ed to John 
Still, afterwards bi-hopof Hath and Wells. 
Ko edition is known before 3 575, hut it 
Fccms to have been represented in Christ's 
College at Cambridge, not far from the 
year 35G»>. l * * * S It is impossible for anything 
fo bo meaner in subject and characters 
than this strange farce; but the author 
lmd some vein of humour, and writing 
neither for fame nor money, but to make 
light-hearted hoys laugh, and to laugh 
with them, and that with as little gross- 
ness as the story would admit, is not to bo 
judged with severe criticism. Ho come? 
however below Tidal, and perhaps the 


l guard, 5 Hist. of Dramatic Poetry, f j, 

* Mr, Collier agmc* with Malone In nsslgnln 
this date, but it is merely conjectural a , 0 n 
rather earlier might be chosca with cam! nn 
habtUty. Still Is said in the* biographies i 

have bsen bom In 16*3 ; but this date seems i 
bo too low. He became Margaret’s professor < 

dirinity In 1670 Gammer Gurton’s $ m \) 

must have been written while iho proteitai 
establishment, it it existed, was very recent, U 
the parson Is c\ idcntly a papist. 


writer of Misogomis. Tlio Supposes of 
George Gascoyne, acted at Gray’s Inn in 
15Gf», h but n translation in prose from tho 
Support* of Ariosto. It seems to lmvo 
been publMicd in tho wmo year,* 

21. But tho progress of literature soon 
excited in one person nn Oorbodoeef 
emulation of tho ancient Seville, 
drama. SackviUc has tha honour of having 
led the way. His tragedy of Gorboduc wan 
represented at Whitehall before Eliza- 
; beth in 1502. 5 It is written in what wn& 
thought the classical stylo, like the Italian 
tragedies of the same age, but more inarti- 
ficial and unimpasrioned. The speeches 
ate long and sententious; the notion, 
though sufficiently full of incident, passes 
chiefly in narration ; a chorus, but in tho 
Kune blank verse measure as the rest, 
divides the nets ; the unity of place Kccms 
to he preserved, but that of time is mani- 
festly transgressed. Tho story of Gorbo- 
duc, which is borrowed from our fabulous 
British legends, is as full of slaughter as 
was then required for dramatic purposes ; 
hut the characters are clearly drawn and 
canristentlysustaincd ; the political maxims 
gm\ e and profound ; tho language not glow- 
ing or passionate, hut vigorous ; and upon 
the whole it is evidently the work of a pow cr- 
fulmind.tboughinalcfRpoeticalmoodthan 

was displayed in the Induction to the Mirror 
of Magistrate*?, Sackville, it \m been said, 
bad the assistance of Xurton in thin tragedy; 
but AYarton 1ms derided against this sup- 
position from internal evidence. 3 
25. The regular fonn adopted in Gor- 
lwluc, though llOt Wholly PrtfcrcBWeiwn 
Without imitators, seems to to tn« trojnal&r 
have had little success with fom * 
ihe public,* An action passiug visibly on 


1 IVarton, iv. SOI, Collier, ill. o. The ori- 
ginal bad been first published In prom, 
and from thh Gascoyne took hh translation, 
adopting some of tbo changes Ariosto lmd in- 
troduced when bo turned It into aerco : but ho 

lms Invented HUlo of bis own. Ibid, 

5 The IStli of January, ir»Cl, to which date Its 
wpwwatatkm is referred by Mr, ColUer, feems 
to be 1602, according to tho stria of the age; 
and this tallies best with what is raid in tbo 
edition of J571, that It had been played about 
Bine years before, f*eo TYarion, Iv. no. 

0 Hist, of Engl. Poctiy, iv. 10b Mr. Collier 
supports the claim of Kortou to tho first three 
acts, which would much mlueo SackvlUe'n 
tfory, «, 4SX. I incline to Warton’* opinion 
Grounded «po n tbo identity of style, and tho 
superiority of tho whole tragedy to anything wo 

StomhoM In the oM version of tlio r«atnw, and 
^ t,!b i' tor t0 1,10 Minor of Magistrates. 

4 docasta of Gascoyne, translated with 
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the stage, instead of n frigid narrative, a 
copious intermixture of comic buffoonery 
with the gravest story, were requisites 
with which no English audience would dis- 
pense. Thus Edwards treated the story of 
Damon and Pythias, which, though accord- 
ing to the notions of those times, it was too 
bloodless to he called a tragedy at all, be- 
longed to the elevated class of dramatic 
compositions. 1 Several other objects were 
taken from ancient history; this indped 
became the usual source of the fable ; but 
if we may judge from those few that have 
survived, they were all constructed on the 
model which the mysteries had accustomed 
our ancestors to admire. 

26. The office of blaster of tho Bevels, 
„ . .. 4 in whose province it lay to 

regulate, among other a- 
musements of tho court, the dramatic shows j 
of various kinds, was established in 134G. 
The inns of court vied with tho royal palace 
in these representations, and Elizabeth 
sometimes honoured the former with her 
presence. On her visits to the universities, 
a play was a constant part of the entertain- 
ment. Fifty-two names, though nothing 
more, of dramas acted at court under the 
superintendence of the blaster of the Revels, 
between 156S and 13S0, are preserved. 2 In 
1574 a patent was granted to the Earl of 
Leicester’s servants to act plays in any 
part of England, and in. 1576 they erected 
the first public theatre in Blackfriars. It 
will he understood, that tho servants of 
tho Earl of Leicester were a company under 
his protection ; as wc apply tho word, Her 
blajesty’s Servants, at tins day, to tho per- 
formers of Drury Lane. 3 

27. As we come down towards 1580, a 
considerable freedom, in adding, omitting, and 
transposing, from the Fhcenissre of Euripides, 
was represented at Gray’s Inn in 1566. IVarton ! 
iv. 106 Collier, iii. 7. Gascoyne had the assis- 
tance of two obscure poets in this nlav. 

1 Collier, iii. 2 

2 Collier, i. 193, et post, iii. 24. Of these fifty- 
two plays eighteen were upon classical subjects, 
historical or fabulous, twenty-one taken from 
modem history or romance, seven may by their 
titles, whiejx is a very fallible criterion, be 
comedies or farces from real life, and six may, 
by the same test, be moralities. It is possible^ 
as Mr. C. observes, that some of these plays* 
though no longer extant in their integrity, may 
ha\e formed the foundation of others ; and the 
titles of a few in the list countenance this sup- 
position. 

3 See Mr, Collier's excellent History of Drama- 

tic Poetry to the Time of Sliakspeare, voh i., 

which haring superseded the earlier works of 

Langbaine, Reid, and Hawkins, so far as this 

period is concerned, it is superfluous to quote 

them 


few more plays are extant. Among these 
maybe mentioned the Fro- puysorwhet- 
mos and Cassandra of Whet- atone and other* 
stone, on the BubjectwhichShakspcare f not 
without some retrospect to his predecessors, 
so much improved in Measure for Measure. 3 * * * * * 
But in these early dramas there is hardly 
ahything to praise ; or, if they plcaso us at 
all, it is only by the broad humour of their 
comic scenes. There seems little reason, 
therefore, for regretting the loss of so 
many productions, wliich no one contem- 
porary has thought worthy of commen- 
dation. Sir Philip Sydney, writing abont 
15S3, treats our English stage with great 
disdain. His censures indeed fall chiefly 
on the neglect of tho classical amities, and 
on the intermixture of kings with clowns. 2 
It is amusing to reflect, that this contemp- 
tuous reprehension of the English theatre 
(and he had spoken in as 'disparaging terms 
of our general poetry) came from tho pen 
of Sydney, when Shakspcare had just 
arrived at manhood. Had ho not been so 
prematurely cut off, what would havo been 
! the transports of that noble spirit, which 
| the ballad of Chevy Chase could “stir as 
with the sound of a trumpet,” in reading 
tho Faery Queen or Othello 1 
28. A better tera commenced not long 
after, nearly coincident with jiftrlowcMdfcb 
the rapid development of contwiperMi*. 
genius in othor departments of poetry. 
Several young men of talent appeared, 
Marlowe, Peelc, Greene, Lily, Lodge, Kyd, 
Nash, tho precursors of Shakspcare, and 
real founders, as they may in some re- 
spects be called, of tbe English drama. 
Sackville’s Goiboduc is in blank verse, 
though of bad and monotonous construe 
tion ; but his followers wrote, as far as we 
know, either in rhyme or in prose. 3 In the 
tragedy of Tamburlaine, referred by Mr. 


1 Promos and Cassandra is one of tbe Sut 
?lays reprinted by Stevens. Shakspcare on ? 
n it not only the main story of Measure 
Measure, which was far from new, and wMCo 
elicitously altered, by preserving the cli&iW 
>f Isabella, but several of tbe minor circa®* 
tances and names, unless even these are 
ound in the novels, from which all the 

ists ultimately derived their plot. . 

2 11 Our tragedies and comedies, not wi 
ause, are cried out against, observing ^ 
icitlier of honest civility nor skilful poe *y, 
nd proceeds to ridicule their incon s 

nd disregard to time and place 

3 It may be a slight exception 

nme portions of the second part of ^ 
*romos and Cassandra are in blank ve ^ 
lay is said never to have been repress 
lollier, ill. 64. 
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Collier iolSSG, ami tho production wholly 
or principally, of Marlowe, 1 
•rmintrlaiflo. better kind of blank 
verso is first employed ; tho lines are inter- 
wren, tbo occasional hemistich and re- 
dundant syllables break tbo monotony of 
the measure, and give more of a colloquial 
spirit to tho dialogue. Tamburlaine was 
ridiculed on account of its inflated stylo. 

The bombast, kowover, which is not so ex- 
cessive as has been alleged, was thought 
appropriate to such oriental tyrants. This 
play lias more spirit and poetry than any | 
which, upon clear grounds, can ho shown 
to have preceded it. Wo find also more 
action on the stage, a shorter and rooro 
dramatic dialogue, a more figurative stylo, 
with a far more varied and skilful versifica- 
tion. 2 If Mailowedidnot re-establish blank 
verse, which is difficult to prove, he gave it 
Blank verse of at least a variety of cadcncc, 

Marlowe and an easy adaptation of 
the rhythm to tho 'sense, by which it in- 
stantly became in his hands the finest 
instrument that tho tragic poet lias over 
employed 'for his purpose, less restricted 
than that of the Italians, and falling occa- 
sionally almost into numerous prose, lines 
of fourteen syllables being very common 
in all our old dramatists, but regular and 
harmonious at other times as the most ac- 
curate car could require. 

20. Tho savage character of Tamburlaine, 
Marlowe's Jew and the want of all interest 

of zto-tto. a3 t 0 overy other, render I 
this tragedy a failure in comparison with 
those which speedily followed from tho pen 
of Christopher Marlowe. The first two 
acts of tho JTew of Malta arc more vigorously 
conceived, both as to character and circum- 
stance, than any other Elizabethan play* 
except those of Sbakspearo ; and perhaps 
we may think that Barabas, though not tho 

1 Nash has been thonghfc the author of Tam- 
burloine by Malone, and lus inflated style, in 
pieces known to be hlg, may give some counten- 
ance to tbh hypothesis. It is mentioned, how- 
ever, as “Marlowe's Irambarlatoe" In tho con- 
temporary diary of Ecnslow, a manager or 
proprietor of a theatre, which is preserved at 
Dulwich Collego. Marlowe and Nash are al- 
lowed to have written ** Dido Queen of Cartilage" 
in conjunction. MV. Collier has produced a 
body of evidence to show that Tamburlaine was 
written, at least principally, by the former, 
which leaves no room, as it seems, for further 
doubt, vob lit. p. 11 S. 

2 Sbakspearo having turned into ridicule a 
passage or two in Taraburlaino, the critics have 
concluded it to bo a model of bad tragedy. M!r. 
Collier, rli. 115-120, has elaborately vindicated 
Us dramatic merits, though sufficiently aware of 
its faults. 


prototype of Sbylock, a praiso of which ho 
is unworthy, may have suggested some few 
ideas to tho inventor. But the latter acts, 
as is usual with our old dramatists, aro a 
tissuo of uninteresting crimes and slaugh- 
ter.* Faustus is bettor Imown ; it contains 
nothing, perhaps, so dramatic as tlio first 
part of the Jew of Malta; yet tho occa- 
sionalglimpscsof repentance wJd FwBtM 
and struggles of alai med con- 
science in tho chief character aro finely 
brought in. It is full of poetical beauties ; 
but an intermixture of buffoonery weakens 
tbo effect, and leaves it on the whole 
rather a sketch by a great genius than a 
finished performance. There is an awful 
melancholy about Marlowe's Mephisto- 
pholcs, perhaps moro impressive than the 
malignant mirth of that fiend in the re- 
nowned work of Goethe. But tho fair 
form of Maigarct is wanting ; and Mar- 
lowe has hardly earned tho credit of having 
breathed a few casual inspirations into a 
greater mind than his own. 2 

30. Marlowe's Info of Edward II. which 
was entered on tho books of . _ 

the Stationers’ Company m 
1593, has been deemed by gome the earliest 
specimen of the historical play founded 
upon English chronicles. Whether this ho 
true or not, and probably it is not, it is cer- 
tainly by far the best after those of Shnk- 
spearo. 3 And it seems probable tlmt the 
old plays of the Contention of Lancaster 
! and York, and tho True Tragedy of Richard 
Dukoof York, which Shakspcarcremodellcd 
in tho second and third parts of Henry 
YL, were in great part by piayawbenco 
Marlowe, though Greene Henry vr, was 
seems to put in for some UUn * 
share in their composition. 4 Theso plays 

1 "Blood," says a late witty writer, “is made 
asllghtof in some of these old dramas as money 
In a modem sentimental comedy ; and as this Is 
given away till it reminds us tlmt it Is nothing 
but counters, so that is spilt till it affects us no 
more than Us representative, tho paint of tho 
property man In tho theatre.” Lam Vs speci- 
mens of Early Dramatic Boots, i. 19 

2 The German story of Taust is said to have 
been published for tho first timo in 15S7. It was 
rapidly translated into most languages of 
Europe. IVo need hardly name the absurd 
supposition, that Faust, tbo ghsat printer, was 

! intended. 

3 Collier observes that, “ tho character of 
Richard II. in Sliakspearo scorns modelled mno 
slight degree upon that of Edward II.” But I 
am reluctant to admit thatShakspearemodeUod 
his diameters by those of others ; and it is natu- 
ral to ask whether there were not an extraordi- 
nary likeness to tho dispositions as well ns for- 
tunes of the two kings. 

4 These old plays were reprinted by Stevens 
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claim certainly a very low rank among 
those of Shakspeare : his original portion 
is not inconsiderable ; but it is fair to ob- 
serve, that some of the passages most 
popular, such as the death of Cardinal 
Beaufort, and the last speech of the Duke 
of York, are not by his hand. 

31. No one could think of disputing the 
superiority of Marlowe, to 
Peeie a u his contemporaries of this 
early school of the English drama, fie was 
killed in a tavern fray in 1593. There is 
more room for difference of tastes as to the 
second place. Mr. Campbell has bestowed 
high praises upon Peeie. “ His David 
and Bethsabe is the earliest fountain of 
pathos and harmony that can be traced in 
our dramatic poetry. His fancy is rich 
and his feeling tender : and his conceptions 
of dramatic character have no inconsider- 
able mixture of solid veracity [sic] and 
ideal beauty. There is no such sweet- 
ness of versification and imagery to be 

in 1706. Malone, on a laborious comparison of 
them with the second and third parts of Henry 
VI., has ascertained that 1771 lines in the latter 
plays were taken from the former unaltered, 
2373 altered by Shakspeare, while 1899 were al- 
together his own. It remains to inquire, who 
are to claim the credit of these ottkr plays, so 
great a portion of which has passed with the 
w orld for the genuine w ork of Shakspeare. The 
solution seems to be given, as well as we can 
expect, in a passage often quoted from Robert 
Greene's Groat’sworth of "Wit, published not 
long before his death in September 1692, 
“ Yes," says he, addressing himself to some one 
who has been conjectured to be Peeie, but more 
probably Marlow e, 11 trust them(the players) not, 
for there is an upstart crow, beautified with our 
feathers, that, with his tjger’s heart wrapped in 
a player’s hide, supposes he is as well able to 
bombast out a blank verse as the best of you ; 
and being an absolute Johannes factotum, is, in 
his own conceit, the only Shalescene in a coun- 
try." An allusion is here manifest to the 
1 * tyger’s heart, wrapt in a woman's hide," which 
Shakspeare borrowed from the old play. The 
Contention of the Houses, and which is here in- 
troduced to hint the particular subject of 
plagiarism that prompts the complaint of 
Greene. The bitterness ho displays must lead 
ns to suspect tliat he had been one himself of 
those who were thus preyed upon. Rut the 
greater part of the plays in question is in the 
judgment, I conceive, of all competent critics, 
far abo\e the powers either of Greene or Peeie! 
and exhibits a much greater sharo of the 
spirited versification, called by Jonson the 
"mighty line," of Christopher Marlowe. 
Malone, upon second thoughts, gave both 
these plays to Marlowe, having, in his dis- 
sertation on the three parts of Henry VL, 
assigned one to Greene, the other to Peeie. 
None of the three parts have any resemblance 
to the manner of Peeie. 


found in our blank verse anterior to Sliak- 
spaere.” 1 I must concur with Mr. Collier 
in thinking these compliments excessive. 
Peeie has some command of imagery, 
but in every other quality it seems to 
me that he has scarce any claim to 
honour ; and* I doubt if theio aro tlirce 
lines together in any of his plays tlmt 
could be mistaken for Skakspearc’s. His 
Edward I. is a gross tissue of absurdity, 
with some facility of language, but no- 
thing truly good. It has also the fault 
of grossly violating historic truth, in 
hideous misrepresentation of the virtuous 
Eleanor of Castile; probably from the baso 
motive of rendering the Spanish nation 
odious to the vulgar. This play, which is 
founded on a ballad equally false, is re- 
ferred to the year 1593. The versification 
of Peeie is much inferior to that of Mar- 
lowe ; and though sometimes poetical he 
seems rarely dramatic. 

32. A third writer for the stage in this 
period is Robert Greene, 0rten9i 
whose “ Prior Bacon and 
Priar Bungay” may probably be placed 
about the year 1590. - This comedy, though 
savouring a little of the old school, con- 
tains easy and spirited versification, su- 
perior to Peeie, and though not so energetic 
as that of Marlowe, reminding us perhaps 
more frequently of Shakspeare. 2 Greeno 
succeeds pretty well in that florid and gay 
style, a little redundant in images, which 
Shakspeare frequently gives to his princes 


1 Specimens of English Poetry, i. 140. Haw- 
kins sajsof three lines in Peek's Darid ana 
Bethsabe, that they contain a metaphor worthy 
of JEschylns : — 

At him the thunder sliaU discharge his holt; 
And his fair spouse with bright and fiery wing* 
Sit ever burning on his hateful bones. 

It may bo rather iEscbylean, yet I cannot 
much admire it. Peek seldom attempts suca 
flights " His genius was not boldly original, 
but he had an elegance of fancy, a graceful* 
of expression, and a melody of verslfica o 
which, in the earlier part of his career, 
scarcely approached.'* Collier, Hi l® 1 * - 

s « Green in facility of expression and in t 
flow of his blank verse is not to be placed bel 
his contemporary Peeie. His usual fan > 
discoverable in his plajs than in his po • 
an absence of simplicity; but his pe 
classical references, frequently 
taste or discretion, ho had in common 
other scribbling scholars of the tj 1110 * 
Shakspeare's good fortuno to hoinagr^_ 
gree without the knowledge, and , » 

if on no other account, without t c 

CoHier, ill. 153. Tieck gives him credit t 
happy talent, a dcAr spirit, find write* 
agination, which characterise aH his ^ 
CoHier Hi. 143. 
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drama, the Stranger, but is managed with 
a nobler tone of morality. It is true that 
Mrs. Frankfort’s immediate surrender to 
her seducer, like that of Beaumele in the 
Fatal Dowry, makes her contemptible; 
but this, though it might possibly have 
originated in the necessity created by the 
narrow limits of theatrical time, has the 
good effect of preventing that sympathy 
with her guilt, which is reserved for her 
penitence. 

34. Of William Shakespeare, 1 whom, 

William shak- through the mouths of those 
»peare. whom ho has inspired to 
body forth the modifications of his im- 
mense mind, we seem to know better than 
any human writer, it may he truly said 
that we scarcely know anything. We see 
him, so far as we do see him, not in him- 
self, but in a reflex imago from the ob- 
jectivity in which he was manifested ; he 
is Falstaff, and Mercutio, and Malvolio, 
and Jaqucs, and Portia, and Imogen, and 
Lear, and Othello ; but to us ho is scarcely 
a determined person, a substantial reality 
of past time, the man Shakspeare. The 
two greatest names in poetry are to us 
little more than names. If we are not yet 
come to question his unity, as wo do that 


such differences of style, as render this hypo- 
thesis improbable. The speeches in Arden of 
Feversham have spirit and feeling, but there i 3 
none of that wit, that fertility of analogical 
imagery, which the worst plays of Shakspeare 
display. The language is also more plain and 
perspicuous than wo over And in him, especially 
on a subject so full of passion. Mr. Collier dis- 
cerns the hand of Shakspeare in the Yorkshire 
Tragedy, and thinks that t( there are some 
speeches which could scarcely have proceeded 
from any other pen," Collier, Hi. 51. It was 
printed with his name in 1003; but this, which 
would be thought good evidence in most cases 
must not be held sufficient It is impossible to 
explain the grounds of internal persuasion in 
these nice questions of aesthetic criticism, but I 
cannot perceive the hand of Shakspeare in any 
of the anonymous tragedies. 

* T j>ough I shall not innovate in a work of 
this kina, not particular]}- relating to Shnk- 
spearo, I most observe, that Sir Frederic Mad- 
don has offered very specious reasons (to the 
Arclueologia, vot srri.), for hdiewng that the 
** ®pett their name Shaksperc. 
and that there are, at least, no exceptions in his 
own autographs, as has commonly been sup. 
posed. A copy oi Florio’s translation of Won- 
taigne, a book which he had certainly read (see 
MaWs note on Tempest, act ii. scene l), has 
been lately discovered with the name IT. Shah. 
Were clearly written in it, and there seems no 
=“£?-*** ik n S Enuine signature. 
^^■•WWPe*, been placed in tho 

X£S£." l °’ e -*• 


of “the blind old man of Scions rocky isle ” 
an improvement in critical acuteness doubt- 
less reserved for a distant posterity, we as 
little feel the power of identifying tho' 
young man who came up from Stratford, 
was afterwards an indifferent player in a 
London theatre, and retired to his natiro 
place in middle life, with the author of 
Macbeth and Lear, as we can give a dis- 
tinct historic personality to Homer. AH 
that insatiable curiosity and unwearied 
diligence have hitherto detected about 
Shakspeare serves rather to disappoint and 
perplex us, than to furnish the slightest 
illustration of his character. It is not the 
register of his baptism, or the draft of his 
will, or the orthography of Iub name that 
we seek. jNo letter of his writing, no re- 
cord of his conversation, no character of 
him drawn with any fulness by a contem- 
porary can he produced. 

35, It is generally supposed that he set- 
tled in London about 1587, His first writing* 
being then twenty-three for the stage 
years old. For some time afterwards we 
cannot trace- him distinctly. Venus and 
Adonis, published in 1593, he describes in 
Iris dedication to Lord Southampton, as, 
“the first heir of his invention.” It is 
however certain that it must have been 
written some years before, unless we take 
these words in a peculiar sense; for Greene, 
in his GroatWorth of Wit, 1592, alludes, 
as we have seen, to Shakspeare as already 
known among dramatic authors. It ap- 
pears by this passage, that he had converted 
the two plays on the wars of York and - 
Lancaster into what we read as the second 
and third parts of Henry VI. What share 
he may have had, in similar repairs of tho 
many plays then represented, cannot bo 
determined. It is generally behoved that 
be had much to do with the tragedy of 
Pericles, which is now printed among his 
works, and which external testimony, ^ 
though wo should not rely too much on 
that as to Shakspeare, has assigned to lum; , 
but tho play is full of evident marks of on 
inferior hand. 1 Its date is unknown , 
Drake supposes it to have been his carkes 
work, rather from its inferiority than ca 
any other ground, Titus Andromcus 1- ^ 


Malone, in a dissertation on the trag ? 
Pericles, maintained that it was . 

early work of Shakspeare. Stevens con ^ 

that it was a production of some older P®** 
proved by him ; and Malone had tbe can { * 

own that be had been wrong. Tim op ^ 
Stevens is now general Drake gives *, 

three acts, and part of the former, & . 

spearo; butlcan hardly think Ids share U V t 
any means so large. 
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now by common consent denied to bo, in 
any sense, n production of Shakspearo; 
very few passages, I should think not one, 
resemble his manner. 1 

SG. Tho Comedy of Errors may bo pre- 
j ^/comedy of sumed by an' allusion it con- 
Srro” tains to have been written 
before the submission of Paris to Henry 
IV. in 1594, which nearly put an end to 
tho civil war. 2 It is founded on a vory 
popular subject. This furnishes two extant 
comedies of Plautus, a translation from 
one of which, the Mcncechmi, was repre- 
sented in Italy earlier than any otliei play. 
It had been already, as Mr, Collier thinks, 
brought upon tho stage in England ; and 
anothor play, later than tho Comedy of 
Errors, has been reprinted by Stevens. 
Shakspeate himself was so well pleased 
ndth tho idea that ho has returned to it in 
Twelfth Night. Notwithstanding the op- 
portunity which these mistakes of identity 
furnish for ludiorous situations and for 
carrying on a complex plot, they arc not 
very well adapted to dramatic effect, not 
only from tho manifest difficulty of finding 
porformers quite alike, but because, were 
this overcome, tho audience must bo in as 
great embarrassment as tho represented 
characters themselves. In tho Comedy of 
Errors there aro only a few passages of a 
poetical vein, yet such perhaps as no other 
living dramatist could have written; but 
the story iB well invented and well man- 
aged; the confusion of persons does not 
cease to amuse ; tho dialogue is easy and 
gay beyond what had been hitherto heard 
on the stage j there is little buffoonery in 
tho wit, and no absurdity in tho circum- 
stances. 

Tho Two Gentlemen of Verona ranks 
1/ Gflntiemea above the Comedy of Errors, 
of Vtrona. though stall in tho third 
class of ShakspcaTo's plays. It was* proba- 
bly tho first English comedy in which char- 
acters aro drawn from social life, at once 
ideal and true* tho cavaliers of Verona 
and their lady-loves are graceful personages, 
with no transgression of tho probabilities 
*of nature; but they aro not exactly the 
real men and women of the same rank in 
England. Tho imagination of Shakspearo 


1 Notwithstanding this Internal evidence, 
Meres, so early as 1693, emunemtes Titng An- 
dronicus among the plays of Shakspearo. and 
mentions no other hut what is genuine. Drake 
it 2S7, But, in criticism of all kinds, wo must 
acquire a dogged habit of resisting testimony 
when res per & vocifcmtur to the contrary’ 

- Act iU. scene 2. Some have judged the pby 
from this passage to bo as early as 1591, but on 
precarious grounds. 


must havo been guided by some familiarity 
with romances beforo it struck out this 
play. It contains some very poetical lines. 
Though these two plays could not give the 
slightest suspicion of the depth of thought 
which Lear and Macbeth were to display, 
it was already evident that the names of 
Greene, and even Marlowe, would bo 
eclipsed without any necessity for purloin- 
ing their plumes. 

38. LovobLabcrarLostisgenerallyplaccd, 

I believe, at the bottom of Love’s labour w 
the list. There is indeed Lost - 
little interest in the fable, if wo can .say 
that there is any fable at. all; but theie 
are beautiful coruscations of fancy, moie 
original conception of character than in the 
Comedy of Errors, more lively humour 
than in the Gentlemen of Verona, more 
symptoms of Shakspearo’s future powets 
os a comic writer than in either. Much 
that is here hut impel fectly developed came 
forth again in his later plays, especially in 
As you Like it, and Much Ado about No- 
thing. Tho Taming of tho Shrew is tho 
only play, except Henry VI. , t Taming of 

in which Shakspearo has 1110 Ehro *’- 
been very largely a bonower. Tho best 
ports are certainly liis, but it must be con- 
fessed, that several passages, for which we 
give him credit, and which are very amus- 
ing, belong to his unknown predecessor. 
The original play, reprinted by Stovens, 
was published in 1594. 1 I do not find so 
much genius in the Taming of the Shrew 
as in Love’s Labour Lost ; but, as an entiro 
play, it is much more complete, 

39. The beautiful play of Midsummer 

Night’s Dream is placed by Midsummer , - 

Malone as early as 1592 ; its Higbt's Eream. 
superiority to those wo havo already men 
tioned affords some presumption that it 
was written after them. But it evidently 
belongs to tho earlier period of Shak- 
spearo’s genius ; poetical as we account it, 
more than dramatic, yet rather so, because 
the indescribable profusion of imaginative 
poetry in this play overpowers our senses 
till we can hardly observe anything else, 
than from any deficiency of dramatic ex- 
cellence. For in reality the structure of 
tho fablo, consisting as it does of three if 
not four notions, very distinct in their sub- 
jects and personages, yet wrought into each 
other without effort or confusion, displays 
the skill, or rather instinctive felicity of 

1 Collier thinks that Shakspearo had no- 
thing to do with any of the scenes where Kathe- 
rine and Pctmchio aro not introduced. The 
underplot resembles, he says, the style of Haugh- 
lon, author of a comedy called Englishmen for 
my Money, iii. 78. 
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Shakspeare, as nracli as in any play he has 
written. Ni o preceding dramatist had at- 
tempted to fabricate a complex plot, for 
low comic scenes, interspersed with a seri- 
ous action upon which they have no influ- 
ence, do not merit notice. The Menoeckmi 
of Plautus had been imitated by others as 
well as by Shakspeare ; but we speak here 
of original invention. 

40. The Midsummer Night’s Dream is, I 

vi believe, altogether original 
mAC e *T- j n one 0 f beauti- 

ful conceptions that ever visited the 
mind of a poet, the fairy machinery. A 
few before him had dealt in a vulgar and 
clumsy manner with popular superstitions; 
but the spoitive, beneficent, -invisible popu- 
lation of the air and earth, long since 
established in the creed of childhood, and 
of those simple as children, had never for 
a moment been blended with “human 
mortals” among the personages of the 
drama. Lily’s Maid’s Metamorphosis is 
probably later than this play of Shak- 
speare, and was not published till 1G00. 1 
It is unnecessary to observe that the fairies 
of Spenser, as he has dealt with them, are 
wholly of a different race. 

41. The language of Midsummer Night’s 

It. longue I)reain novel with 

the machinery. It sparkles 
in perpetual brightness with all the hues of 
the rainbow; yet there is nothing over- 
charged or affectedly ornamented. Per- 
haps no play of Shakspeare has fewer 
blemishes, or is from begmning to end in 
so perfect keeping; none in which so few 
lines could be erased, or so few expressions 
blamed. His own peculiar idiom, the 
dress of bis mind, which began to bo dis- 
cernible in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
is more frequently manifested in the pre- 
sent play. The expression is seldom ob- 


scure, but it is never in poetry, and hardly 
in prose, the expi ession of other dramatists, 
and far less of the people. And kcre^ 
without reviving the debated question of 
Shakspeare s learning, I must venture to 
think, that he possessed rather more ac- 
quaintance with the Latin language than 
many believe. The phrases, unintelligible 
and improper, except in the sense of their 
primitive roots, which occur so copiously 
in his plays, seem to be unaccountable on 
the supposition of absolute ignorance. In 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream, these are 
much less frequent than in his later dramas. 
But here we find several instances. Thus, 

l Collier, iU. 1S5. Lily had, however, brought 
fames, without mating them speak, into some 
of his earlier plays. Ibid. 


s “things base and vile, holding no quantity” 
for value; rivers, that “have overborn - 
r their continents the continents ripa of 
" Horace; “ compact of imagination;” 

; “something of great constancy for coa- 
i sistency ; “sweet Pyramus translated 
s there ; ” “ the law of Athens, which by no 
e means we may extenuate” I have con- 
siderable doubts whether any of these 
E expressions would be found in the contem- 
1 porary prose of Elizabeth’s reign, which 
- was less overrun by pedantry than that of 
3 her successor; but, could authority be 
L produced for Latinisms so forced, it is still 
l not very likely that one, who did not 
; understand their proper meaning, would 

■ have introduced them into poetry. It 
* would be a weak answer that we do not 
l detect in Shakspeare any imitations of the 

■ Latin poets. His knowledge of the lan- 
l gunge may have been chiefly derived, like 
! that of schoolboys, from the dictionary, 
i and insufficient for the thorough apprecia- 
tion of their beauties. But, if we should 
believe him well acquainted with Virgil or 
Ovid, it would bo by no means surprising 
that his learning does not display itself in 
imitation. Sliakspeare seems now and 
then to have a tinge on his imagination 
from former passages ; but lie never de- 
signedly imitates, though, as we have seen, 
he has sometimes adopted. The streams 
of invention flowed too fast from his own 
mind to leave him time to accommodate 
the words of a foreign language to our own. 

He knew that to create would be easier, and 
pleasanter, and better. 1 

"'■'42. The tragedy of Borneo and Juliet is 
referred by Malone to the Borneo 
year 1596. Were I to judge JcI * et 
by internal evidence, I should he inclined 
to date this play before the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; the great frequency of 
rhymes, the comparative absence of Iatin* 
isms, the want of that thoughtful pluio- 
sophy, which, when it had once germinated - 
in Shakspearo’s mind, never ceased to dis- 
play itself, and several of the faults that 
l The celebrated essay by Tanner on the 
learning of Shakspeare, put an end to such no- 
tions as we find in Warburton and many of t 
older commentators, that he had imitate *- 
| phocles, and I know not how many Greek au- 
thors. Those indeed who agree with what 1 
have said in a former chapter as to the state o 
learning under Elizabeth, will noi think i pro- ^ 
bable that Shakspeare could have acquire 
knowledge of Greek. It was not a part ° * 
education as he received Tho case of i-u 1 
different: we know that he was at a S 13 * 3 
school, and could hanily have spent twoor tww 
years there without bringing away a oercu 
portion of the language. 
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juvenility may best explain and excuse, and the bowl, but for the many -headed 
would justify tliis inference, sorrow# and sufferings of humanity, 

*43. In one of the Italian novels to which -*40. The character of Romeo is ouu of ex- 
Shakspcare had frequently cessivc tenderness. His first 
rccourso for his fable, he jwssion for Rosaline, which 0 <unc er * 
bad the good fortune to meet with this \ no vulgarpoet would have brought forward, 
simple and pathetic subject. What he serves to display a constitutional susccpti- 


fouml ho has arranged with great skill. 
The incidents in Romeo and Juliet arc 
rapid, various, unintermit ting in interest, 
sufficiently probable, and tending to the 
catastrophe* The most regular dramatist 
has hardly excelled one writing for nn in- 
fant and barbarian fetage. It is certain 
that the observation of the unity of time, 
which wo find in this tragedy, unfashion- 
able as the name of unity has become in 
our criticism, gives an in tenseness of 
interest to tho story, which is often 
diluted and dispersed in a dramatic his- 
tory. Xo piny of Shnkspcare is more fre- 
quently represented, or honoured with 
more tears. 

^44. If from tills praise of tho fablo wo 
itstta&Utfftiu! pass to of her considerations, 
ttimUh-*. ^ will be more necessary to 
modify our eulogies. It has been said 
above of the Midsummer Xight’* Dream, 
that none of Shakspsarcsplay* have fewer 
blemishes. AVe can by no means repeat 
thin commendation of Romeo and Jubct. 
It may be said rather that few, if any, a ro 
more open to reasonable censure; ami we 
u\c almost equally struck by its excellencies 
and its defects. 

W13. Stadamc deStael ha* truly remarked, 
that in Romeo and Juliet we have, more 
tlum in any other tragedy, the mere passion 
of love; love, in all its vernal juorivhs full 
of hope and innocence, ardent beyond all 
restraint of reason, but tender as it is warm. 
The contract between this impetuosity of 
delirious joy, in which the youthful lovers 
are first displayed, and the hoirors of the 
last *cono, throws a charm of deep melan- 
choly o\ or the whole. Once alone well of 
them, in these earlier moments, is touched 
by a presaging fear; it passes quicklyftwny 
from them, but is not lost on the reader 
To ham there is n sound of despair in the 
Vila effusion* of their hope, nnd the mad- 
ness of grief is mingled with the intoxica- 
tion of their joy. And hence it is that 
notwithstanding its many blemishes, we 
nil read and witness this tragedy with de- 
light. It is a symbolic mirror of the fearful 
realities of life, where "the course of true 
love," 1 has so often “ not nut smooth/* and 
moment* of as fond illusion as beguiled the 
lowers of Verona lrnvc been exchanged, per- 
haps a* rapidly, not indeed for the dagger 


puny* .mere is znueea so mucu ot uui m 
his deportment and language, that wo 
might be in some danger of mistaking it 
for effeminacy, if the loss of hi* ftteml had 
not aroused his courage. It seems to liavc 
been necessary to keep down a little the 
other characters, that they might not over- 
power the principal one ; and i hough we 
can by no means agree with Drydoii. that 
if SLnkspearc had not killed Jfercutio, 
Mcrcutio would have killed him. there 
might have been some danger of his lulling 
Romeo. IHs brilliant vivacity shows the 
softne** of the other a little to a disadvan- 
tage. Juliet is a child, whqst* intoxication 
in losing and being loved u Juris awny the 
little reason she may have po.ssc^ed. It 
is however imfiossiMe, in my opinion, to 
place her among the great female characters 


J of Shakspeare's creation, 
i*** 47. Of rtF i 


^ 47. Of the language of tin* tragedy what 
shall wc say? It contains 
pa^igcs that every one re- TheUfe ^^ e * 
members, that arc among tho nobler efforts 
of ShnkspoareV poetry, and many riiort and 
beautiful touches of his proverbial svvvet- 
nftp*. Yet, on the other baud, the faults 
we in prodigious numbir. Tho conceit*, 
the phrases that jar on tho lmmTs car, if I 
may use such an expression, aud interfere 
with the very emotion tho poet would ex- 
cite, occur at lca«t in tho first iluec act* 
without intermission. It smn* to have 
formed part of his conception of thW 
youthful nnd anient pair, that they Uiould 
talk irrationally. The extravagance of 
their fancy, however, not only Forgets 
reason, but nnstes itself i« frigid meta- 
phors and Incongruous conception* ; the 
tono of Romeo is that of tho ino*t bom- 
bastic commonplace of gallantry, and tho 
>oung lady differs only in being one de- 
pcemoro mad. The voice of virgin love 
has been counterfeited by tho authors of 
Jwany fictions; I know none who have 
thought tho stylo of Juliet would repre- 
sent it. Kor is this confined to tho 
happier moments of thoir intercourse, 
balsa thoughts and misplaced phrase* de- 
form tho whole of tho third act. It may 
be added that, if not dramatic propriety, 

.L 1 ?\\ tl ’° ittterwt of 1,10 dieter, is 
affected byaomc of Juliet's nllu.Mont.. ,$J 10 

) aeems indeed to hare profited by the lessons 
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and language of her venerable guardian ; 
and those who adopt the edifying principle 
of deducing a moral from all they read, 
may suppose that Shakspeare intended 
covertly to warn parents against the con- 
taminating influence of such domestics. 
These censures apply chiefly to the first 
tliree acts ; as the shadows deepen over 
the scene, the language assumes a tone 
moie pioportionato to the interest ; many 
speeches are exquisitely beautiful; yet 
the tendency to quibbles is never wholly 
eradicated. 

48. The plays we have hitherto mcn- 
Eecona period of tioned, to which one or two 

Shaupearo more might be added, be- 
long to the earlici class, or, as we might 
say, to his fiist manner. In the second 
peiiod of his dramatic life, wc should place 
his histoiicaljplays, and such others as were 
written before the end of tho century or 
perhaps before the death of Elizabeth. 
The Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, 
and Muck Ado about Nothing, are among 
these. Tho versification in these is more 
studied, the pauses more artificially dis- 
posed, the rhymes, though not quite aban- 
doned, become less frequent, the language 
is more vigorous and elevated, tho principal 
characteis are more strongly marked, more 
distinctly conceived, and framed on a 
deeper insight into mankind. Nothing in 
tho cailier plays can bo compared, in this 
respect, with tho two Eichards, or Shylock, 
or JFalstaff, or Hotspur. 

49. Many attempts had been made 

Hie historical to dramatise the English 

chronioles, but with the 
single exception of Marlowe’s Edward H., 
so * unsuccessfully, that Shakspearo may 
be considered as almost an original oc- 
cupant of the field. He followed historical 
truth with considerable exactness; and, 
in some of his plays, as in that of Eickard 
H., and generally in Richard IH. and 
Henry YIH., admitted no imaginary per- 
sonages, nor any scenes of amusement. 
The historical plays have had a great effect 
on Sliakspeare’s popularity. They have 
identified him with English feelings in 
English hearts, and are very frequently 
read more in childhood, and consequently 
better remembered than some of his 
superior dramas. And these dramatic j 
chronicles borrowed surprising liveliness 
and probability from tho national cha- 
racter and form of government. A prince, | 
and a courtier, and a slave are the stuff on 
which the historic diamatist would have 
to work in some countries; but every class 
of freemen, iff the .just subordination, 


without which neither human society, nor 
the stage, which should be its mirror, can 
be more than a chaos of huddled units, 
lay open to tho selection of Shakspearo. 
*\Vhat he invented is as truly English, as 
truly historical, in the largo sense of moral 
Iiistory, as what ho read. 

60. The Merchant of Venice is generally 
esteemed the best of Shak- Merchant or 
speare’s comedies. This ex- Venice, 
cellent play is referred to tho year 1597. 1 
In tlio management of tho plot, which is 
sufficiently complex without tho slightest 
confusion or incoherence, Ido not conceit e 
that it lias been surpassed in the annals of 
any theatre. Yet there arc those w ho still 
affect to speak of Shakspeare as a bu - 
barian ; and others who, giving what they 
think duo credit to his genius, deny him 
all judgment and dramatic taste. A com- 
parison of his works with those of his con- 
temporaries, and it is surely to them that 
wo should look, will prove that his judg- 
ment is by no means the least of his rare 
qualities. Tliis is not so remarkable in 
the mere construction of his fable, though 
the present comedy is absolutely perfect in 
that point of view, and several others are 
excellently managed, as inthcgencralkecp- j 
ing of tho characters, and the choice of in- 
cidents. If Shakspeare is sometimes ex- 
travagant, the Marstons and Middletons 
are seldom otherwise. Tho variety of 
characters in tho Merchant of Venice, 
and the powerful delineation of these 
upon whom the interest chiefly depends, 
tho effectiveness of many scenes in repre- 
sentation, tho copiousness of the wit. and 
tho beauty of tho language, it would be 
superfluous to extol; nor is it our office to 
repeat a tale so often told as the praise 
of Shakspeare. In the language there is 
the commencement of a metaphysical ob- > 
scurity which soon became characteristic; 
but it is perhaps less observable £ba u ® 
any later jilay. 


1 Meres, in his Palladia Tamia, or VU« 
treasury, 1593, has a passage of some Tafac m 
tetermining the age of Shakspeare’s plays, do 
> y what it contains, and by what tt Jj 
‘As Plautus and Seneca are accounted w 
>est for comedy and tragedy among :tke 
o Shakspeare among the English is th ^ - 

xcellent in both kinds for the sta$e, 
lomedy witness his Gentlemen of ero * 
Errors, his Love’s Labour Lost, 

.about Won [the original appellation 
.Veil that Ends Well], his Midsummer^ 
)ream, and his Merchant of Vemce, 

;edy his lUchard IL, his Klcbard s ** ^ 

V., King John, Txius Androntox, 

Borneo and Juliet" Drake, k. 287- 
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51.. The sweet nnd sportive temper of 
Shakspcare, though it never ‘deserted him, 
gave way to advancing years, and to the 
mastering force of serious thought. What 
he read we know but very imperfectly ; 
yet, in the last years of this century, when 
fivo and thirty summers had ripened his 
genius, it seems that lie must have trans- 
fused much of the wisdom of past ages 
into his own all-combining mind. In 
several of the historical plays, in the 
Merchant of Venice, and es- 
a. YouUk.It. pcrittUyin As You like It, 
the philosophic eye, turned inward on the 
mysteries of human nature, is more and 
moro characteristic ; and we might apply 
to the last comedy the hold figure that 
Coleridge has less appropriately employed 
ns to the eariy poems, that “the creative 
power and the intellectual energy wrestle 
as in a war embrace.” In no other play, 
at least, do we find the bright imagination 
and fascinating grace of Shakspeare's youth 
so mingled with the thoughtfulness of his 
maturer age. This play is referred with 
reasonable probability to the year 1600. 
Few comedies of Shnkspenre aro moro 
generally pleasing, and its manifold impro- 
babilities do not much affect us in perusal. 
The bravo injured Orlando, the sprightly 
but modest Rosalind, the faithful Adam, 
the reflecting Jaqucs, the serene and mag- 
nanimous Duke* interest us by turns, 
though the play is not so well managed 
as to condense our sympathy, and direct 
it to the conclusion. 

52. The comic scenes of Shakspcare had 
generally been drawn from novels, and 
laid in foreign lands. But several of our 
earliest plays, as has been partly seen, de- 


lineate tho prevailing manners of English 
life. Kone had acquired jonson’* Every 
a reputation which endured Han in his Hu- 
boyond their own time till * nour * 

Ben Jonson. in 159G produced, at the age 
of twenty-two, his first comedy, Every 
Man in His Humour; an extraordinary 
monument of early genius, in what is sel- 
dom tho possession of youth, a clear and 
unerring description of human character, 
various, and not extravagant beyond the 
necessities of the stage. Ho had learned 
I tho principles of comedy no doubt, from 
Plautus and Terence ; for they were not 
to be derived from the moderns at home or 
abroad ; but he could not draw from them 
tho application of living passions and 
manners ; and it would be no less unfair, 
as Gifford has justly observed, to make 
Bobadil a copy of Thrnso, than to deny the 
dramatic originality of Kitcly. 

53. Every Sian in his Humour is perhaps 
tho earliest of European domestio comedies 
that deserves to be remembered ; for the 
Mandragola of Uachiavcl shrinks to a 
mere farce in comparison. 1 A much 
greater master of comic powers than Jon- 
son was indeed his contemporary, and, ns 
lie perhaps fnneied, his rival ; but for some 
reason, Shakspearc had never yet drawn 
his story from tho domestic life of liis 
countrymen. Jonson avoided the common 
defect of the Italian and Spanish theatre, 
the sacrifice of all other dramatic objects 
to one only, a rapid and nmuBing succes- 
sion of incidents ; his plot is slight and of 
no great complexity ; but his excellence is / 
to bo found in the variety of his characters, 1 
and in their individuality very clearly de- 
fined uith little extravagance. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


mSTOBY OF POLITE LITERATURE IK PROSE TJ IOM 1650 TO 1600. 


Sect. I, 

Style o/ lest Italian Writers— Those of 
France — England. 


1. I am not aware that we can make any 

Xtsllimvnlten. ®* 4 *«■■**» & the 

character of the Italian 


writers of this and tho preceding period, 
though they aro moro numerous in tho 
present. Some of these have been already 
mentioned on account of their subjects. 

* In point *of style, to which 

we now chiefly confine our- 
selves, Casa is esteemed among the best. 1 


l Comiani, v. 174. Parini called the Galateo, 
Capo d’opcra dl nostra lingua. 


Tho Galateo is certainly diffuse, but not so 
languid as some contemporary works ; nor 

l This would not have been approved by a 
modern literary historian. Quelle etalt, avant 
que Mollero pardt ct mdrao de sou tcrap3, la 
comedie moderno comparable h la Calandria.it 
la Handragore, nux melltcurcs pieces de 
V Ariosto, a celles do 1‘Aretln, du Cecchl, du 
Itasca, dn BentLrogUo, de Francesco D’Ambnv, 
ct de taut d'autres? Glngn6n6 f vi. 310. This 
comes of deciding before wo know anything of 
the facts. Glngu£n6 might possibly bo able to 
read English, but certainly had no sort of ac- 
j quaintanco with the English theatre. I should 
have no hesitation in replying that we could 
produce at least forty comedies, before the age 
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do we find in it, I think, so many of tbo 
inversions which aro common blemishes in 
tho writings of this age. The prose of 
Tasso is placed by Comiani almost on a 
level with his poetry for 
Tasso. beauty of diction. <c Wc 
find in it,” he says, <c dignity, rhythm, ele- 
gance, and purity without affectation, and 
perspicuity without vulgarity. He is never 
trifling or vcibose, like his contemporaries 
of that century; but endeavours to fill 
every part of his discourses with mean- 
ing.” 1 These praises may be just, but there 
is a tediousness in the moral essays of 
Tasso, which, like most other productions 
of that class, assert what the reader has 
never seen denied, and distinguish what he 
is in no danger of confounding 

2. Few Italian writers, it is said by the 

flrcnzaola editors of the voluminous 

charactor of Milan collection, liave united 

Italian prose. C q ua py ^tli Firenzuola the 

most simple mflvetd to a delicate sweet- 
ness, that diffuses itself over the heart of 
tho reader. His dialogue on the Beauty of 
Women is reckoned one of tho best ‘of his 
works. It is diffuse, but seems to deserve 
the praise bestowed upon its language. 
His translation of tho Golden Ass of j 
Apulcius is read with more pleasure than 
the original. Tho usual style of Italian 
prose in this, accounted by some its best j 
age, is elaborate, ornate, yet not to excess, 
with a rhythmical structure apparently j 
much studied, veiy rhetorical and for the 
most part frivol, as we should now think, 
in its matter. The style of Machiavel, to 
which, perhaps the reader’s attention was 
not sufficiently called whilo we were con- 
cerned with liis political philosophy, is 
eminent foi simplicity, strength, and clear- 
ness. It would not bo too much to place 
him at the head of the prose writers of 
Italy. But very few had the good taste to 
emulate so admirable a model. “They 
were apt to presume,” says Oomiani, •« that 
the spirit of good waiting consisted in tho 
artificial employment of rhetorical figures. 
They 'hoped to fertilize tho soil barren of 
argument by sucb resources. They be- 
lieved that they should become eloquent, 
by accumulating words upon words, and 
phrases upon phrases, hunting on every side 
for metaphors, and, exaggerating the most 
trifling theme by frigid hyperboles.” 2 

3. A treatise on Fainting, by Baffaelle 
Borghino, published in 1584, called II Bi- 

of Moli&re, superior to the best of those he has 
mentioned, and perhaps three times that num- 
ber as good as the worst 

1 Comiani vi 210 . ' 2 Corniani, vi. 52. 


poso, is highly praised for its style by tho 
Milan editors ; but it is dif- Italian lettj. 
ficult for a foreigner to judge writers, 
so correctly of these delicacies of language, 
as be may of the general merits of compo- 
sition. They took infinite pains with their 
letters, great numbers of which have been 
collected. Those of Annibal Caro are 
among the best known ;* but Pietro Are- 
tino, Paolo Manuzio, and Bonfadio arc also 
celebrated for their style. Tho appearance 
of labour and affectation is still less 
pleasing in epistolary correspondence than 
in writings more evidently designed for tho 
public eye; and there will bo found abun- 
dance of it in these Italian writers, 
especially in addressing their superiors. 
Cicero was a model perpetually before 
their eyes, and whose faults they did not 
perceive. Yet perhaps the Italian writings 
of this period, with their flowing grace, are 
more agreeablo than the sententious an- 
titheses of the Spaniards. Both nro arti- 
ficial, but the efforts of the one nro be- 
stowed on diction and cadence, those of 
tho other display a constant strain to bo 
emphatic and profound. IVhat Cicero was 
to Italy, Seneca became to Spain. 

4. An exception to the general character 
of diffuseness is found in tho Davanati'a 
well-known translation of TadtM 
Tacitus by Davnnznti. This, it has often 
been said, lie has accomplished in fewer 
words than the original. Ko one, ns in 
the story of the fish, which was said to 
weigh less in water than out of it, inquires 
into tho truth of what is confidently saia, 
even where it is obviously impossible. 
But whoever knows the Latin and Italian 
languages must know that a translation o 


l It is of no relevancy to the history of litera- 
ture, but In one of Caro's letters to UemsiOo 
rasso about 1541, ho censures the Innova^ 

>f using the third person in addressing a c 
ipondent. Tutto questo secolo (dice M°n W 
ie la Casa) e adulator© ; ognnnoche scrire 
le lo signoric ; ognuno, a clii « ***” ' 
mole ; e non pure i'grandl, mo I && a 
)lcbei quasi aspirano a questi 8 ^ n 0 
engono anco per affronto, se non g f 
P erroro son notati quclli, cho non 6 ho S 
^oia, che a me pare stranissima o ***** 
:ho Imbbinmo a parlar con uno, coroe ^ 
m altro, e tutta via in astatic, v** 

(lea di colni, con chi si parla, non ^ 

1 

\ generalo, &c„ lib. i P* *— ^ j. ^ a 
lave found the third person used ^ 3 . 
etter of Paolo Manuzio to Castlevetro cquA t 

mt where them was any intimacy with ^ 

ank, it is not much emplojcd: W ^ 
v ays found in that age in letters to 
light rank from their inferiors. 
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Tacitus into Italian cannot bo made in 
fewer words. It will bo found, us might 
bo expected, that Davanzati has succeeded 
by leaving out us much as was required to 
compensate the difference that articles and 
auxiliary verbs made against him. His 
translation is also censured by Comiani, * 
ns full of obsolete terms and Florentine 
vulgarisms, 

5. IVc can place under no better head 
than the present, much of 

o -o nmo. lighter litcraturcwhich, 

without taking the form of romance, en- 
deavours to amuse the reader by fanciful 
invention and, gay remark. The Italians 
have much of this ; hut it is beyond our 
province to enumerate productions of no 
great merit or renown. Jordano Bruno’s 
celebrated Spaccio della Bestia Trionfante 
is one of this class. Another of Bruno’s 
light pieces is entitled, La Cabala del 
Cavallo Fcgasco, con VAggiunta del* Arino 
Cillemco. This has more profaneness in it 
than the Spaccio ddln Bestia. The latter, 
ns is well known, wns dedicated to Sir 
Philip Sydney ; as was also another little 
piece, Gli Eroict Furori. In this he has a 
sonnet addressed to the English ladies : 
" Ocll* Inghiltcrra o Vaghc Xinfc e Belle f 
but ending, of course, with a compliment, 
somewhat at the expense of tlie^c beauties, 
to ** Tunica Diana Qua!' fi trit voi quel, che j 
tra gl* astri il sole.” It 3md been well for 
Bruno if he had kept himself under the 
protection of Diana. The " chaste beams 
of that watery moon ff were less scotching 
tlian tho fires of the Inquisition. 

0. The French generally dato the begin- 
ircacii vrritcra, ning of an easy and natural 
Anyo *~ style in their own language 
from the publication of James Amyot's 
translation of Plutarch in 1550. SomQ 
earlier ^writers, however, have been men- 
tioned in another place, and perhaps some 
might have boon added. Tho French style 
of the sixteenth ccntuiy is for the most 
part diffuse, endless in its periods, and 
consequently negligent of grammar ; but it 
was even then lively and unaffected, especi- 
ally in narration, the memoirs of that 
being still read with pleasure. Amyot, ac- 
cording to home, knew Greek Imfcm&ffer- 
cntly, and was perhaps on that account a 
letter model of his own language; but if lie 
did not always render the meaning of Plut- 
arch, hchas made Plutarch’s reput at ion, and 
that, in some measure, of those who have 
taken Plutarch for their guide. It i 8 well 
known how popular, more perhaps than any 
otkerancient, this historianand moralisthas 

1 vi. 68. 


been in Franco ; hut it is through Amyot 
that he has been read. Tho style of his 
translator, abounding with the native 
idiom, and yet enriching the language, not 
at that time quite copious enough for its 
high vocation in literature, with many 
words which usage and authority have re- 
cognised, has always been regarded with 
admiration, and by some, in tho prevalence 
of a less natural taste, with Tegret. It is 
in French prose what that of Marot is in 
poetry, and suggests, not an uncultivated 
simplicity, but the natural grace of a young 
person, secure of appearing to advantage, 
but not at bottom indifferent to doing so. 
This naXvctd, a word which, as we have 
neither naturalised nor translated it, I 
must adopt, has ever rinco been the charm 
of good writing in Franco. It is, above all, 
tho characteristic of ono who may justly he 
called the disciple of Amyot, and who ex- 
tols him above all oilier writers in the 
language — Montaigne. Tho fascination of 
Montaigne’s manner is acknowledged by nil 
who read him ; ami with a worse style, or 
ono less individually adapted to his char- 
acter, ho would never have been tbc favour- 
ite of tho world. 1 


T . In the essays of Montaigne a few pas- 
sageaoccur of striking, though Kcnvii&tt ; 
simple eloquence. But it BuVoir 
must bo admitted that the familiar idtrt- 
matic tone of Amyot was bettor fitted to 
plea«c than to awe, to sootho tho mind than 
to excite it, to charm away the cares of the 
moment than to impart a durable emotion. 


so rcmoie irom the grand stylo 
which the writings of Cicero and tho pre- 
cepts of rhetoric had taught the learned 
world to ad miic, that wo cannot wonder 
to find some who eoxight to model their 
Ficnch hy a different standard. The only 
one of these, so far ns lam aware, that 
falls within tho sixteenth century is Du 
Vair, a man not less distinguished in public 
life than in literature, having twice hold 
the great seals of France under Louis XIII. 
<( H° c °mposed,” says a modem writer, 
many works, in which he endeavoured to 
he eloquent ; but he fell into the errbr, at 
that time so common, of too much wishing 
to Latinise our mother tongue. He has 
been charged with fabricating words, such 
os fponsion, cogitation, contumttie. diluci- 
mtc, contcmuemcnt, &c.’^ Xotwith&tand- 
* See the articles on Amyot inBalttoUv. 42S, 
^ayle, La Hsrpe Elo&r. tXnlvorrclte Vrt- 
d ? *£**]■ F» r Feufehafeau. 

- tanfetatan, in Prrfnco h Basra), n. 181. 
Boutereek, v. 32a, praises Du Ynir, but he docs 
not «em a favourite with his compatriot 
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ing these instances of bad taste which, 
when collected, seem more monstrous than 
as they are dispersed in his writings, Du 
Vair is not devoid of a flowing eloquence, 
which, whether perfectly congenial to the 
spirit of the language or not, has never 
wanted its imitators and admirers, and 
those very successful and brilliant, in 
JRronch literature. 1 It was of course the 
manner of the bar and of the pulpit after 
the pulpit laid aside its buffoonery, far more 
than that of Amyot and Montaigne. 

8. It is not in my power to communicate 
much information as to the 
Satire Henippee literature of France. 

One book may be named as being familiarly 
known, the Satire Menippde. The first 
edition bears the date of 1593, but is said 
not to have appeared till 1594, containing 
some allusions to events of that year. It 
is a ridicule on the proceedings of the 
League, who were then masters of Fans, 
and has commonly been ascribed to Leroy, 
canon of Rouen, though Fasserat, Pifchou, 
Rapin,and others, are said to have had some 
share in it. This book is historically cur- 
ious, but I do not perceive that it displays 

1 Du Vair’s Essay de la Constance et Con so- j 
lations &s Malheurs Fubliques, of which the first 
edition is in 1594, furnishes some eloquent de- 
clamation in a style unlike that of Amyot. 
Itepassez en votre memorie l’histoire de toute 
Pan liquid ; et qnnnd vous trouverez un magi- 
stral qui aura eu grand credit envers un peuple, 
on aupriis d'un prince, etqui se seravoulu corn- 
porter vertueusement, dites hardiment ; Jegage 
que ce3tui-ci a<5t<$ banni, que cestui-ci a 6t6 tud, 
qui cestui-ci a empoisonnd. A Athtnes 
Arlstldfes, Themistocl&s, et Fhocion ; a Rome 
Infinis desquels je laisse les noras pour n’etnplir 
le papier, me contcntant de Camille, Scipion, et 
Ciceron pour l’antiqultd, de Fapiuien pour les 
temp3 des empereurs Romains, et de Boece 
sous le3 Gots. Mais pourquoi le prenons nous si 
iiaut. Qui avons nous vu de notre si&cle tenir 
les sceaux de Trance, qui n’ait dtd mis en cette 
charge, pouren etre dejettd arec contumelie? 
Ctelui qui auroit vu M. le Chancelier Olivier, ou 
M. le Chancelier de THospital, partir de lacour 
pour serctirer en Ieurs maisons, n’auroit jamais 
enrid de tels honneurs, ni de tels charges. 
Iraaginez vous ecs braves etvenerablcs vieil- 
lards, esquclsreluisoient toutes sortes de \ertus, 
et csqucls entre une infinitd de gxandes parties 
vous n’cussiez sgu que cboislr, remplis d’eru- 
ditlon, consommez ix affaires, amateurs, de leur 
patrie, vraiment dignes de telles charges, si le 
stole east dtd digne d’eux. Apres avoir longue- 
ment et fldelement servis la patrie, on lour 
dresse des querelles d’Allemans, et de fausses 
accusations pour les bannir des affaires, on 
pluiot pour cn prlver les affaires ; commo un 
navire agitd de la conduits de si sages et experts 
pllotns, afin de le faire plus aisdment briscr, p. 
76 (edit. ICO 4.) 


any remarkable degreelof humour or inven- 
tion. The truth appears so much through- 
out, that it cannot be ranked among works 
of fiction. 1 

9. In the scanty and obscure productions 
of the English press under * 

Edward and Mary, or in the Ens tw> 
early years of Elizabeth* wo should search, 

I conceive, in vain for any elegance or 
eloquence in writing. Yet there is an in- 
creasing expertness and fluency, and the 
languageinsensiblyrejectingobsolcteforms, 
the manner of our writers is less uncouth, 
and their sense more pointed and perspt 
cuous than before. Wilson’s Art of Rheto- 
rique is at least a proof that some knew 
the merits of a good style, if they did not 
yet bring their rules to hear on their own 
language. In "Wilson’s own manner there is 
nothing remarkable. The first book which 
can be worth naming at all is Ascbaro’s 
Schoolmaster, published in 
1570, and probably written 
some years before. Ascham is plain and 
strong in his style, but without grace or 
warmth*; his sentences have no harmony 
of structure. He stands, howevet, as far 
as I have seen, above all other writers in 
the first half of the queen’s reign. The 
best of these, like Reginald Scott, express 
their meaning well, but with no attempt 
at a rhythmical structure or figurative 
language; they are not had writers, be* . 
cause their solid sense is aptly conveyed o 
the mind ; but they are not good, because 
they have little selection of words, and 

give no pleasure by means of Style. Puttcn- - 

ham is perhaps the first who wrote a * 
measured prose; in his Art of 
Foesie, published in 1586, he is cla m > 

studious of elevated and chosen cxprcssio^ 
and rather diffuse, in tho manner o 
Italians of the sixteenth century, v 0 
fected that fulness of style, and w 

probablymeanttoimitate. Butmth^ux 

years of the queen, when almost crcfT 
was eager to bo distinguished for s . 
or ready learning, the want of god 
of writing in our own IniWj 
to some perversion of the pu - ^ 
Thoughts and words began t 
not as they were just and natural, » 
they were removed from ^ 

liension, and most exclusively - 

property of those who omp oy 


Latinised phraseology. <& 

10. The roost remark *i« OB . 

x Blog. Univ. VignculOJarTlUc, t W . 
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this class is the Euphues of Lilly* ft book of 
Eatfraejof little value, but which do- 
JUiiy* serves notice on account of 
tho influence it is recorded to havo had 
upon tho court of Elizabeth ; an influence 
also over tho public taste, which is mani- 
fested in tho literature of tho age. It is 
divided into two parts, having separate 
titles; tho first, “Euplmcs, tlic Anatomy 
of ’Wit;** tho second, "Euphues and l\is 
England.” This is a very dull story of a 
young Athenian, whom tho author places 
at Kaples in tho first part and brings to 
England in tho second; it is full of dry 
common-place*. Tito stylo which obtained 
celebrity is antithetical, and sententious to 
affectation ; tho perpetual effort with no 
adequate success rendering tho book equally 
disagreeable and ridiculous, though it might 
not bo difficult to find passages rather more 
happy and ingenious than the rest. The 
following specimen is taken at Tandom, i 
and though sufficiently characteristic, is ! 
perhaps rather unfavourable to Lilly, as a 
little more affected and empty than usual. 

11. “Tho sharpest north-east wind, my 
good Euplmcs, doth never last three days, 
tempests have hut a short time, and the 
more violent the thunder is, tho less per- 
manent it is. In the like manner it fallcth 
out with jars and carpings of friend*, 
which, begun in a moment, are ended in a 
moment. Accessary it is that among 
friends thcro should be some thwarting, 
but to continue in anger not convenient: 
tho camel first trouble th tho water before 
he drink ; the frankincense is burned be- 
fore it smell ; friends are tried before they 
h$ trusted, lest, shining like the carbuncle 
ns though they had fire, they be found, 
being touched, to ho without fire. Friend- 
ship should be tike the wine, which Ilomer 
much commending calletli hlnroncum, 
whereof one pint being mingled with five 
quarts of water, yet it kcopeth his old 
strength and virtue, not to be qualified by 
any discurtesie. AYhero salt doth grow 
nothing elso can breed; where friendship 
is built no offonco can harbour* Then, 
Euplmcs, lot the falling out of friends be 
the renewing of affection, that in this wo 
may resemble tho bones of tho lion, which, 
lying still and not moved, begin to rot, but 
being stricken ono against another, break 
out like fire, and wax green.” 

15, “The lords and gentlemen in that 
court {of Elizabeth) arc also an example,” 
he says in a subsequent passage, “for all 
others to follow, truo types of nobility 
the only stay and staff of honour, bravo 
courtiers, stout soldiers, apt to revd in 


peace and ride in war. In fight fierce, not 
dreading death; in friendship fum, not 
breaking promise; courteous to all that 
deserve well, cruel to none that deserve 
ill. Their adversaries they trust not — 
that sliowctk their wisdom ; their cnemie* 
they fear not— that argucth their courage. 
They are not apt to proffer injuries not 
fit to take any ; loth to pick quarrels, but 
longing to revenge them.” Lilly pays 
great compliments to the ladies for beauty 
and modesty, and overloads Elizabeth with 
panegyric* “ Touching tho beauty of this 
prince, her countenance, her majesty, her 
personage, I cannot think that it may ho 
sufficiently commended, when it cannot 
be too much marvailed at ; so that I am 
constrained io say, as Praxiteles did when 
he began to paint Venus and her son, who 
doubted whether tho world could afford 
colours good enough for two such fair 
face*, and I whether my tongue can yield 
words to blazo that beauty, the perfection 
whereof none can imagine ; which, seeing 
it is so, I must do like those that want a 
| dear sight, who being not able to discern 
tho sun in tho sky, me inforced to behold 
it in the water.” 

13. It generally happens that a stylo 
devoid of simplicity, when 

first adopted, become* the 
object of admiration for its imagined in- 
genuity and difficulty : and that of Eu- 
phucs was wdl adapted to a pedantic 
generation who valued nothing higher than 
far-fetched allusions and sententious pre- 
cepts. All the ladies of the time, we arc 
told, were Lilly’s scholars; “she who 
spoke not Euphuism being as little re- 
garded at court as if she could not speak 
French.” “His invention,” say» ono of 
his editors, who seem* well worthy of him, 
“was so curiously strung, that Elizabeth^ 
court held his notes in admiration.” i 
Shakspearo has ridiculed this stylo in 
Love’s Labour Lost, and Jonson in Every 
Man out of hi* Humour ; but, as will bo 
seen on comparing tho extracts I have 
given above, with the language of Holo- 
femes and Fastidious Brisk, a little in tho 
tone of caricature, which Sir Walter Scott 
has heightened in one of his novels, till it 
bears no great resemblance to tho real 
Euplmcs. I am not sure that Shakspcaie 
has never caught tho Euphuistic style, 
when lie did not intend to make it ridi- 
culous, especially in somo speeches of 
Hamlet, 

14. The first good prose writer, in any 
positive sense of tho* word, is Sir Philip 

1 10 Bi °8T- Britannica, art. Lilly. 
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Sydney. The Aicadia appeared in 1500. 

Sydney** It lias been mu! of tho author 

Arabia 0 f this fnmouH romance, 
to which, ah such, we shall have Boon to 
revert, that “wo may regard the whole 
literary character of that ago as in some 
B»rt denved and descended from him, and 
his work as the fountain from which all 
the vigorous hhoots of that period drew 
Mimothing of their verdure and strength. 
It was indeed the Arcadia which fust 
taught to the contemporary writers that 
inimitable interweaving and contexture of 
words, that bold and unshackled u*e and 
application of them, that art of giving to 
language, nppropmtcd to objtcw the mc^t 
common and trivial, a kind of acquired 
and adventitious loftuu^snnd to diction 
m itself noble and elevated a rort of »up* r* 
added dignity, that power of ennobling the 
bo tit i meats by the language, ami the lan- 
guage by the sentiments, which so oftin 
excites our admiration in perming the 
writers of the ago of Elizabeth."* This 
panegyric appears a good deal too strongly 
expressed, and perhaps the Arcadia tail 
not this great influence over the writ* n» of 
this latlci years of Elizabeth, who*i> wjr is, 
in the passage quoted, rather too indefin- 
itely mentioned. AW ere f'miefciinrs apt 
to mistake an improvement springing from 
the general condition of the public muid 
for imitation of the one wuttr who has 
drid displayed the effect* of it. Sydney 
is, as I have haul, our earliest good writer; 1 
hut if tlie Arcadia had never tae'n pub- 
lished, I cannot believe that Hooker or 
Bacon would have wiittui vroiv\ 

15. bjdney’s Defence of Poo sic* ns has 


hi* Deface cf been hurmi'ed by his Inst 

?6«te editor, was probably written 
about iriSL I should inch no to place it 
later than the Aicadia; and he may per- 
liajis ulludo to liimbelf wluro he rnyaj 
** 801110 have mingled matters hcroical and 
pastoral T This treatise is elegantly writ- 
ten, w ilh perhaps too artificial a construc- 
tion of sentences ; the sense is good, but 
tho expulsion is very difruro, which gives 
it too much the air of a declamation. 
The great praise of Sydney in tins treatise 
is, that ho has shown the capacity of tlio 
English language for spirit, variety, gra- 
cious idiom, and masculine firmness. It 
is worth notice that xmder the word poesy 
he includes such works ns his own Arcadia, 
or in short any fiction. “ It is not rhym- 
ing and xersing that makctli poesy; one 
may bo a poet without versing, and a 
versifier without poetry.” 

l ItctTospectlvo Ecview, vol. U p 41 


1G. But the finest, ns well as the 
mo^t philosophical , wTiter 
of the Elizabethan period 
ia Hooker. The first book of the Ecclesi- 
astical Polity is lit this day ono of the 
masterpieces of English eloquence. Hh 
periods indeed are generally much too 
long and too intricate, but portions of 
them are often beautifully rhythmical; 
Li* language is rich in English idiom with- 
out vulgarity, and in word* of a Latin 
i onree without pedantry; he is morcuni- 
f oi inly ftdemu than tho mage of later 
tun'* permits, or even than writers of that 
time, such an Bacon, conversant with man- 


kind r» well as tank*, would have rvek- 
on<al iircr** iry ; but the example of undent 
orator* and philosophers upon ihmii so 
Ktuvo as tho 4 o which be di«cu*se5 my 
justify the reriou* dignity from winch he 
dots not depart. Hooker is perhaps the 
first in England who adorned his pro** 
with the images of poetry ; but this he has 
dona more Judiciouriy and tritlfnicre 
moderation than others of great tnune; 
ond wo must bo bigots in Attic severity, 
b fore Vkv can obji-ct to same of hh grand 
figures of speech. IV© may prnta him 
ftl*o for avoiding the Mqvrfiuau* luxury of 
quotation, a rock on which Hit? writers of 
the naccetding ago were ro frequently 


rrcck< tL 

17. It mnd bo ownM* bovvercr, by cxeiy 
no not absolutely blinded caract<rcf 
y a love of scarce books, 
hat the pro;o literature of TrT5tt T t 
lie queen’s reign, taken generally, is hat 
try mean. The pedantic Euphuism of 
.illy overspreads tho productions tvluch 
spire to the prabo of politeness; wluk 
he common style of most pieces of citcunv 
tancc, like thove of Martin Mrr*prriatc 
mi hi* answerers (for there ii little to 
hoo >c in this respect between parties), oi 
f such efforts at writ and withe as came 
rom Ui cent', Xash, and other worthies of 
ur early stage, is low, and, with few ex* 
eptions, very stupid ribaldry. Many 0 
[icso have a certain utility in tho illustra- 
ion of Shakspeare and of ancient manners, 
liich is neither to bo overlooked in ottr 
mtempt for such tosh, nor to ho misj 
iken for intrinsic merit. If it is a “f* ^ . 
:iat I have not read enough of the E 1211 
ethan literature to censure it, I wus t rep I 
mt, admitting my slender acquaint*** 
ith the numberless little books tha so 
cars since vv*cd to be sold at vast pn » 
toy still draw an inference from 10 
bfiity of their admirers, or at least p jf 
[lasers, toproduceany tolerable specim 
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Let tho labours of Sir'Egorfcon Brydges, 
the British. Bibliographer, the Oensurn 
lAteraria, the Restitute, collections so 
copious, and formed with so'much industry, 
speak for tho prose of the queen’s reign. 1 
would again repeat that good sense in plain 
language Was not always wanting upon 
serious subjects; it is to polite writing alone 
that wo now refer.* Sponsor’s dialogue 
upon the State of Ireland, tho Brief Con- 
ceit of English Policy, and several other 
tiacts are written as such treatises should 
bo written, but they are not to he counted 
in tho list of eloquent or elegant composi- 
tions. 


Sect. n.~ O k Gnmoisar. 

State of Criticism in Italy— Scaligcr — Gas- 
tclvctro — Salviali — In other Countries— 
England. 

18. In tho earlier periods with which we 
state of have been conversant, criti- 
critidsm, c £g m jiad. been the humble 

handmaid of the ancient writers, content 
to explain, or sometimes aspiring to restore, 
but seldom presuming to censure their text, 
or even to justify the superstitious admira- 
tion that modern scholars felt for it. But 
there is a different and far higher criticism, I 
which excites and guides tho taste for truth 
and beauty in works of imagination ; a ! 
criticism to which even the great masters 
of language are responsible, and from which 
they expect their reward. But of the many 
who have eat in this tribunal, a small 
minority have been recognised as rightful 
arbiters of the palms they pretend to con- 
fer, and an appeal to tho public voice has 
as often sent away the judges in dishonour 
ns confirmed their decision. 

19. It is a proof at least of tho talents 

Scanner's and courage which distin- 

Pootiy. pushed Julius Ciesar Scali- 
gcr, that ho, first of all the moderns (or, if 
there are exceptions, they must be partial 
and inconsiderable), undertook to reduce 

1 It is not probable that Brydges, aa a man of 
considerable taste and judgment, whateversome 
other pioneers In tho same track may have been 
woald fail to select the best portions of the au- 
thors he has so carefully perused. And yet I 
would almost defy any one to produce fhe pas- 
sages In prose from his numerous volumes, so 
far as the sixteenth century Is concerned, which 
have any other merit than that of Illustrating 
some matter of fact, or of amusing by their 
oddity. I havo only noted, In traversing that 
long desert, U o sermons by one Edward Bering 
preached before the queen (British Biblio^ral 
pher, I, CCO ami 6C0), nhich show considerably 
more vigour than nas usual in tho style of that 
age 


the whole art of verso into system, illus 
trating and confirming every part by a pro- 
fusion of poetical literature. His Poetics 
form an octavo of about 900 pages, closely 
printed. *We can give but a slight sketch 
of so extensive a work. In the first book 
ho treats of the different species of poems ; 
in the second, of different metres ; the 
third is moro miscellaneous, but relates 
chiefly to figures and turns of phrase ; the 
fourth proceeds with the same subject, but 
these two are very comprehensive. In the 
fifth wo come to apply those principles to 
criticism ; and here we find a comparison 
of various poets one with another, especially 
of Homer with Virgil. The sixth hook is a 
general criticism on all Latin poets, ancient 
and modem. Tho seventh is a kind of 
supplement to the rest, and seems to con- 
tain all the miscellaneous matter that bo 
found himself to havo omitted, together 
with some questions purposely reserved, as 
he tolls us, on account of their difficulty. 
His comparison of Homer with Virgil is 
very elaborate, extending to hi* preference 
every simile or other passage, of virgu to 

wherein a resemblance or Homer, 
imitation can be observed, as well as to the 
general management of their epic poems. 
In tills comparison he gives an invariable 
preference to Virgil, and declares that the 
difference between these poets is as great 
as between a lady of rank and an awkward 
wife of a citizen. Musreus he conceives to 
be far superior to Homer, according to the 
testimony of antiquity ; and his poem of 
Hero and Lcander, which it does not occur 
to him to suspect, is the only one in Giech 
that can be named in competition with 
Virgil, as ho shows by comparison of the 
said poem with the very inferior effusions 
of Homer. If hlusreus had written on the 
same subject as Homer, Scaliger does not 
doubt but that he would havo left tho Iliad 
and Odyssey far behind. 1 

\ Q aod ri arussms ea, qua* ffomerus Scnpsit, 
scriprisset, longfc mclins eum scripturum fuissc 
judicamug 

The following is a specimen of Scaligeris style 
of criticism, chosen rather for its shortness than 
any other cause ; — 

Ex vicesimo tortio Illadis transtulit versus 
illos in comparationcm ; 
fiacrriyi 8 ) aiev ehavve Karapabov' di fie 
ol tTTTrOt 

aeipeaSqu ptptpa irprjcro-om- kc\- 
evUov. 

tcrxvo\oyia multa; at in nostro animata 
oratlo ; 

Kon t tun pwcclpltcs bijugo ccrtaurine campum 
Corripuerc, ruuntque effusi carcere enrrus, 4c. 
Cum viitutibus bonim carminum non cst con- 
ferenda jejuna Ilia humllitas; audent pnefeire 
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20. These opinions will not raise Scali- 
gcris taste very greatly in our eyes. But 
it is not perhaps sui prising that an Italian , 
accustomed to tlio polished effeminacy of 
modern verse, both in his language and in 
Latin, should bo delighted with the poem 
of Hero and Lcander, which has tho sort 
of charm that belongs to tho statues of 
Bacchus, and soothes the car with voluptu- 
ous harmony, while it gratifies the mind 
with elegant and pleasing imagery. It is 
not, however, to be taken for granted that 
Scaliger is always mistaken in his judg- 
ments on particular passages in these 
greatest of poets. Tho superiority of the 
Homeric poems is rather incontestable in 
their general effect, and in the vigorous 
originality of his verse, than in tho selec- 
tion of circumstance, sentiment, or expres- 
sion. It would bo a sort of prejudice 
almost as tasteless ns that of Scaliger, to 
refuso the praise of real poetic superiority 
to many passages of Virgil, even as com- 
pared with tho Bind, and far more with 
the Odyssey. If the similes of the older 
poet aro more pictuiesquo and animated, 
those of his imitator are more appropriate 
and parallel to tho subject. It would be 
rather whimsical to deny this to bo a 
principal merit in a comparison. Scaliger 
sacrifices Theocritus as much as Homer at 
the altar of Virgil, and of course Apol- 
lonius has little chance with so partial a 
judge. Horace and Ovid, at least tho 
latter, are also held by Scaliger superior to 
tho Greeks whenever they come into com- 
petition. 

21. In tho fourth chapter of the sixth 

His critquQ on, book, Scaliger criticises the 

teodomLatin mo ^ ern latin poets, begin- 
ning with Morullus ; for 
what is somewhat remarkable, he says that 
he had been unable to see the Latin poems 
of Petrarch. Ho rates Mnrullus low, 
though ho dwells at length on liis poetry, 
and thinks no better of Augurollus. Tho 
continuation of the riSneid by Mapliams ho 
highly praises; Augerianus not at all. 

tamen grauunatici temerii. Princlpio, nihil 
infotfcius quam pnoriyi aiei> cXavvcp.’ Nam 
conlinuatio et equorum diminult opinloncm, efc 
contemptum facit verberum. Erequentibus in- 
tervallis stimuli plus profleiunt. Quod vero 
admirantur Grrcculi, pessimum esfc, iyjrotr 
aetptcrOijv. Extento immque, ct, ut milites 
loquantur, dauso cursu non subsiliente opus 
cat. Quare divinus vir, undantia lora; hoc 
enim pro flagro. et prtecipiUs, et corripuerc cam- 
pum; idquo in prreterito, ad ederitatom. Et 
ruwni, quasi in diversa, ndeo celeres sunt. Ilia 
vero supra omnem Homcrum, prorti in verbera 
pendent 1 v. c. 3, 


Mantuan lias some genius, but no skill; 
and Scaliger is indignant that some ignor- 
ant schoolmasters should teach from him 
rather than from Virgil. Of Dolct he 
speaks with great severity; his unhappy 
fato docs not atone for tho badness of his 
verses in the eyes of so stem a critic ; M the 
firo did not purify him, but rather he pol- 
luted the fire.” Palingenius, though too 
diffuse, ho accounts a good poet, and Cotta 
a s an imitator of Catullus. Palearius aims 
rather to bo philosopliical than poetical 
Castigliono is excellent; Bembus wants 
vigour, and sometimes elegance ; ho is too 
fond, as many others are, of trivial words. 
Of Tolitian Scaliger does not speak highly; 
ho ratlior resembles Statius, has no grace, 
and is careless of hnimony. Vida is reck- 
oned, he says, by mo*t the first poet of our 
time; lie dwells, therefore, long on the 
-.Its Poetica, and extols it highly, though 
not without copious censure. Of Vida’s 
other poems the Bombyx is the host. 
Pontamis is admirable for everything, if he 
had known where to stop. To Sannazarius 
and Fracariorius he assigns the highest 
praiso of universal merit, hut places tho 
last at tho head of tho whole band. ' 

22. Tho Italian language, like those of 
Grccco and Rome, had been cr!t!ealinflnen« 
liithcrto almost exclusively ortho academies, 
treated by grammarians, the superior criti- 
cism haring little place even in tho writ- 
ings of Bcmbo. But soon after tho middle 
of tho century, the academics established 
in many cities, dedicating much time to 
their native language, began to point out 
beauties, and to animadvert on defects 
beyond the province of grammar. The 
enthusiastic admiration of Petrarch poured 
itself forth in tedious commentaries upon 
every woid of every sonnet; one of which, 
illustrated with the heavy prolixity of that 
age, would sometimes he tho theme of a 
volume. Some philosophical or theological 
pedants spiritualised his meaning, as had 
been attempted before ; tho* absurd para- 

| dox of denying tho real existence of Laura 
I is a known specimen of their refinements. 

I Many wrote on tho subject of bis love for 
her ; and a few denied its Platonic purity, 
which, however, tho ‘academy of Ferrara 
thought fit to decree. One of the heretics, 
by name Cresci, ventured also to maintain 
that she was married; but this probable 
hypothesis had not many followers.' 

23. Meantime a multitude of new versi- 
fiers, chiefly close copyists of the stylo of 
Petiarch, lay open to the malico of their 

l Crescimbeni, Stona della Yolgar Poesia, & 
205-309. 
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competitors, end the strictness of tbeso 
Dispute or Caro self -chosen judges of song, 
wid catuivetTo \ critical controversy that 
up about 155S between two wen 
of letters, very prominent in their age, 
Annihal Garo and Ludovico CastclvctTO, is 
celebrated in the annnls of Italian litera- 
ture. The former had published a can- 
zone in praise of tho king of Prance, 
beginning— 

Tenite all' oml?ra do* gran gigU d' oro. 

Castelvetro made some sharp animadver- 
sions on this od£> which seems really to 
deserve a good deal of censure, being in 
bad taste, turgid, and foolish. Caro re- 
plied with tho bitterness natural to a 
wounded poet. Li this there might be 
nothing unpardonable, and even Ins abu- 
sivo languago mijjht bo extenuated at least 
by many preceded in bimery rfa>Ty ^ bvA 
it is imputed to Caro that ho excited the 
Inquisition against his suspected adver- 
sary. Castelvetro had been of tho cele- 
brated academy of Modena, whoso alleged 
inclination to Protestantism had proved, 
several years bcf° r °, the cause of its dis- 
solution, and of the persecution which 
some of its members Buffered, Castclve- 
tro, though ho had avoided censure at that 
time, was now denounced about 1560, when 
the persecution xvas hottest, to the Inquisi- 
tion at Borne. ffo obeyed its summons, 
but soon found It prudent to make his 
escape, and reached Chiavenna in the 
Grison dominion 4 *- He lived several years 
afterwards in safe quarters, but seems 
never to have made an open profession of 
the reformed faith. 1 

24. Castelvetro 'himself is one of the 

c&stlevetro on most considerable among 
Aristotle's tho Italian critics; but his 
roatics. fostc is often lost insubtlety, 

and his fastidious temper seems to have 
sought nothing so much as occasion for 
censure. His greatest work is a com- 1 
mentary upon the Poetics of Aristotle ; 
and it may justly claim respect, not only j 
as the earliest opposition of tho theory of 
criticism, hut for its acuteness, erudition, 
and independence of reasoning, which dis- 
claims tho Stagyrite as a master, though 
tho diffusencss usual in that age, and tho 
microscopic subtlety of tbo writer’* mituL I 
may render its perusal tedious. Twining, 
one of the best critics on tho Poetics, lias 
said, in speaking of the commentaries of 
Castelvetro and of a later Italian, Beni, 

1 Muratori, Vita del Castelvetro, 172T. Cres- 
clmbeni, it. 431. Tiraboscht, x. 81. GingudmS, 
VU.SG5. Comtanh vi. Cl, 


that “tlieir prolixity, their scholastic and 
trifling subtlety, their useless tediousness 
of logical analysis their microscopic detec- 
tion of difficulties invisible to the naked 
( eye of common sense, and their waste of 
confutation upoP objections made only by 
themselves, and made on purpose to be 
( confuted— all this, it must bo owned, is 
j disgusting and repulsive. It may suffici- 
! ently release a commentator from the duty 
of reading their ivoiks throughout, but not 
from that of examining and consulting 
them ; for in both these writers, but more 
especially in Beni, there are' many remarks 
equally acute and solid ; many difficulties 
will be seen deafly stated, and sometimes 
successfully removed; many things use- 
fully illustrated find clearly explained ; and 
if their freedom of censure is now and then 
disgraced by a Jittlo disposition to cavil, 
Vais becomes uYfrxosft* t* "wbon tjum- 

pared with the servile and implicit admir- 
ation of Dacicr.’’ 1 

25. Castelvetro in his censorious humour 
did not spare tho greatest severity of 
shades that repose in tho Caatrivetro’* 
laurel groves of Parnassus, criticism, 
nor oven those whom national pride had 
elevated to & level with them. Homer is 
lc«*s blamed than any other ; but frequent 
shafts ate levelled at Virgil, and not al- 
ways unjustly, if poetry of real genius 
could ever bear the extremity of critical 
rigour, in which a monotonous and frigid 
mediocrity has generally found refuge. 2 In 
Dante ho finds fault with tho pedantry 
that has filled his poem with terms of 
science, unintelligible and unpleasing to 
ignorant men, for whom poems arc chiefly 
designed. 5 Ariosto ho charges with pla- 
giarism, laying unnecessary stress on his 
borrowing some stories, as that of Zerbino, 

1 Twining’s Aristotlo’s Poetics, preface, p. 13. 

2 One of his censures falls on tho minute par- 
ticularity of tlie prophecy of Anchises in the 
sixth jfcneld ; pcccando Yixgilio nella convene* 
volezza della profctla, la quale non suole con- 
descemlcre anomipropij* no a cose tanto chiare 
o particolari, tna, tacendo i nomi, suole mani- 
festaro lo persono, e Ie loro azioni con figure di 
parlaro alquanto oscure, si como si rode nello 
profetlo della scrittura sacra e nclT Alcssandra 
dl Xricophrono, p. 219 (edit. 157 G). This Is not 
unjust In itself ; but Castelvetro wanted tho 
candour to own t or comprehensiveness to per- 
ceive, that a ^prophecy of tho Roman history, 
•couched in allegories, would have had much 
less effect on Roman readers. 

3 RcndendoK m&s&imamentQ per questa via 
difficile ad intendcro o meno piacente a uoznini 
idiot!, per gll quail principalmento si fanno i 
pocmi, p, 597. Rut tho comedy of Dante was 
about as much written for gV idioU, as tho 
Principia of Xewton. 
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from older books ; and even objects to bis 
introduction of false names of kings, since 
we may as well invent new mountains anil 
rivers, as violate tbc known truths of his- 
tory This punctilious cavil is very 
characteristic of Castelvctro. Yet ho 
sometimes reaches a strain of philosopliical 
analysis, and can by no means he placed 
in the ranks of criticism below La llarpo, 
to whom, by his attention to verbal 
minuteness, as well as by the acrimony 
and self-confidence of his character, ho may 
iu some measuro be compared. 

26. The Ercolano of Varchi, a series of 

Ercolano or dialogues, belongs to the 

Varchi. inferior hut moro numerous 
class of critical writings, and after some 
general observations on speech and langu- 
age as common to men, turns to the 
favourite theme of his contemporaries, their 
native idiom. Ho is one wJio with Bembo 
contends that the language should not bo 
called Italian, or even Tuscan, but Floren- 
tine, though admitting, what might bo ex- 
pected, tlmt few agreo to this except the 
natives of the city. Varchi had written 
on the side of Caro against Castelvctro, 
and though upon the whole he does not 
speak of the latter in the Ercolano with 
incivility, cannot restrain his wrath at an 
assertion of the stern critic of Modena, 
that there wero as famous writers in the 
Spanish and French as in the Italian 
language. Varchi even denies that there 
was any writer of reputation in the first of 
these except Juan de la Mena, and the 
author of Amadis do Gaul. Varchi is now 
chiefly known as the author of a respect- 
able history, which, on account of its sin- 
cerity, was not published till the last 
century. The prejudice that, in common 
with some of his fellow-citizens, he enter- 
tained in favour of the popular idiom of 
Jlorenco, has affected the stylo of his 
history, which is reckoned both tediously 
diffuse, and deficient in choice of phrase. 2 

27. Yarchi, in a passage of the Ercolano, 

Controversy having extolled Dante even 

about Dante, in preference to Homer, 

gave rise to a controversy wherein some 
Italian critics did not hesitate to point out 
the blemishes of their countryman. Bul- 
garini was one of these. Mazzoni under- 
took the defence of Dante in a work of 

1 Castelvctro, p. 212. He objects on the same 
principle to Giraldi Cinthio, that he had chosen 
a subject for tragedy which never had occurred, 
nor had been reported to have occurred, and 
this ofxoyal persons unheard of before, il qual 
peecato di prendere soggetto tale per la tragedia 
non 6 da perdonare, p. 103 

2 Comiani, vi. 43. 


considerable length, and scorns to have 
poured out, still more abundantly than his 
contemporaries, a torrent of philosophical 
disquisition. Bulgarini replied again to 
him.* Crescimbcm speaks of theso dis- 
cussions as having been advantageous to 
Italian poetry. 2 Tho good effects, how- 
ever, were not very sensibly manifested in 
tho next century. 

28. Florence was tho chief scene of these 
critical wars. Cosmo I. , tho Academy of 
most perfect type of the Horeac t 

prince of Machtnvel, sought by the en- 
couragement of literature in this its most 
innocuous province, as ho did by tbc arts 
of embellishment, both to bring over the 
minds of liis subjects a forgetfulness of 
liberty, and to render them unapt for its 
recovery. Tho Academy of Florence re- 
sounded with the praises of Petrarch. A 
fcwsecedcrs from this body established the 
moro celebrated academy Della Crusca, of 
the sieve, whoso appellation bespoke the 
spirit in which they meant to sift all they 
undertook to judge. They were soon fen- 
gaged, and with some loss to their fame, in 
a controversy upon tho Gierusalemmc 
Libcrata. Camillo Pellegrino, a Neapo- 
litan, had published in 15S1 a dialogue on 
epic poetry, entitled H Caraffn, wherein 
ho gave preference to Tasso above Ariosto. 
Though Florcnco had no peculiar interest 
in this question, tho academicians thought 
themselves guardians of tho elder hard’s 
renown; and Tasso had offended the 
citizens by some reflections in one of his 
dialogues. Tho academy permitted them- 
selves, in a formal roply, to place even 
Pulci and Boiardo above Tasso. It was 
easier to vindicate Ariosto from some of 
Pellegrino’s censures, which are couched in 
the pedantic tone of insisting with the 
reader that ho ought not to be pleased. 
Ho has followed Castelvctro in several 
criticisms. The rules of epic poetry so long 
observed, ho maintains, ought to be reck- 
oned fundamental principles, which no one 
can dispute without presumption, 
academy answer this well on behalf 
Ariosto. Their censures on the Jerusalem 
apply, in part to tho characters and iaw 
dents, wherein they are sometimes right, 
in part to tho language, many phrases, 
according to them, being bad Italian* as 
pietosc formic in tho fust line. 5 

1 Id. vi. 260. Gingu&ri, vu. 491. 

2 Hist, della VolgarPoesia, Si. 282, 

3 la the second volume of the edition ® 
Tasso at Venice, 1735, the Caraffa of Pellegrino, * 
the Defence of Ariosto by the Academy, Tassos 
Apology, and tho Infarinato'of Salviatl, ore cu 
into sentences, placed to answer each other II*® 
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£9. Salviati, a verbose critic, who had 
E-dvUir* attack written two quarto volumes 
caTuto. ou tho style of Boccaccio, 
assailed tlio now epic in two treatises, 
entitled L’lnfarir.ai o. T&ssoV Apology fol- 
lowed very soon j butithns been sometimes 
thought that tlu*e criticisms, acting on his 
morbid intellect, though ho repelled them 
vigorously, might have influenced that 
waste of labour, by which, in tho last years 
of Ids life, ho changed go muclx of 
Ida great poem for tho worse. The ob- 
scurer insects whom cn\y stirred upngninst 
its glory arc not worth)* to bo rememl>cred, 
Tlio chief proiso of Salviati himself is that 
he laid the foundations of the first classical 
dictionary of any modem language, the 
Vocedmlario della Crusca. 1 
SO. Bouterwek has made us acquainted ] 
rindano’i Art with ft treatise iu Spanish 
of rottry. on tho art of poetry, which 
he regards as tho earliest of its hind in 
modern literature. It could not ho so 
according to the date of its publication, 
which is in 1590 ; but tho author, Alonro 
Lopex I'inchno was physician ioChaitcs' V., 
mid it was therefore writ ten, in all probabil- 
ity, many years before it appeared from 
the pro* s. The ritlo is rather quaint, Philo- 
rqplilt Antigua Bootica, and it i< written 
in the form of letter?*, Finciano is tho 
fiiffc who discovered the Poetics of Aris- 
totle, which ho had diligently studied, to 
be a fragment of a larger work, an is now 
gem rally admitted. 11 Whenever Lopes 
I'inciano,” fays Bouterwek, abandon* Aris- 
totk, his notions respecting Hie different 
par tic style* arc as coufused ns lho*o of hia 
contemporaries ; and only a fow of his no- 
tions and distinctions can be deemed of 
importance at tho present day. But Ids 
name is deserving of honourable remem- 
brance, for ho was tho first writer of modern 
times who endeavoured to establish a philo- 
sophic art of poetry ; and, with all his 
veneration for Aristotle, ho was the first 
«cholar who ventured to think for lumscif, 
a dialogue. This produces an awkward and 
unnatural effect, as p-uastjestuu tom from their 
context to place them In opposition. 

The criticism on both sides becomes Infinitely 
wearsome ; ) ct not more so than much that Wo 
find In our modem reviews, and with tho ad- 
vantage ot being more to tho purpose, less 
ostentatious, and v, 1th less pretence to eloquence 
or philosophy. An account or tlio controversy 
will bo found InCrcscimbcnl t GIngudnd,orComl- 
anl, and more at length in Semssi't Life of Tasm 
1 Comianl, vl. 201. The Italian literature 
would supply several more works on criticism, 
, rhetoric, and grammar. Upon all these subjects 
it was much richer, at this time, than the French 
or KngUMi. 


and to go uomcwliat farther than his 
master.**! The Art of Foctry , by Juan do 
In Guava, is ft poem of the didactic class, 
containing somo information as to the 
history of Spanish verse. 2 Tlio other cri- 
tical treatises which appeared in Spain 
about this time seem to bo of little im- 
portance ; but wo know by the writings of 
Cervantes, that tho poets of the ago of Philip 
were, as usual, followed by tho animal for 
whosu natural prey they aro designed/ the 
sharp-toothed and keen-scented critic. 

31. Franco produced very few books of 
the same chibs. Tlio In- rrearii treatises 
stiiutiones Oratorku of criticism. 
Omcr Talon is an elementary and short 
treatise of rhetoric. 2 Bailie t and Goujet 

gave some praise to tho Art of Poetry by 
Pelletier, published in 1555.* Tho treatise 
of Henry Stephens, on tho Conformity of 
the French Language with the Greek, is 
said to contain very good observations. 
But it must bo (for I do not recollect to 
have fiecn it) rather a book of grammar 
than of superior criticism. Tho Rhetoriquo 
Francaiso of Fouquclin (1555) seems to ho 
little c1*q than a summary of rhetorical 
figures,® Tliat of Courcolles, in 1557, is 
not much better.* All thc*o relate rather 
to prose than to poetry. From tho num- 
ber of versificro in Franco, and tho popu- 
larity of Ronsard and his school, wo might 
have expected a larger harvest of critics. 
Ptwpiier, in lus valuable miscellany, Los 
Recbcrcbeado la Fiance, baa devoted a few 
pages to this subject, but not on an exten- 
sive or systematic plan j nor can tlio two 
Bibliollitquca Fmncaiscs, by La Croix du 
Maine and Verdier, both published in 
1DS4, though they contain a gi cat deal of 
information ns to the htemtnro of France, 
with some critical estimates of books, be 
leckoned in tho class to which we uie now 
adverting. In this department of litern- 
tuio, without doing a gi eat deal, wo had 
perhaps rather tho advantago over our 
neighbours. 

32. Thomas Wilson, aftcrwauls socrctaxy 
of state, and muoh cm- wihonVArtof 
ployed under EUzaboth, is lUMtorlqua 
tlio author of an “Art of Rhetoriquo,” 
dated in tho prcfaco January 1533. Tho 
rules in this treatise aro chiefly fiom 

1 Hht. of Sp. Lit. p. 323. 

2 It is printed cntlro In tho eighth volumo of 
Parnnso Espafiol. 

a Glbert, millet, printed In Jugetnens dcs 
Savans, vUK 181. 

4 BaJHet, 111. 351. Goujet, ill. 07. Pelletier 
had previously rendered Iloraco's Art of Tootiy 
into Trench verse, Id. CO 5 Baillet, 1U. 353. 

0 Glbert, p, 181 * 7 Id. p. 300, 
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“Every poet and prose miter,” says 
Boutenvck, “of cultivated talent, laboured 
to oppose tlio contagion.” 1 

40. Spain was the parent of a romanco 
Diana of Monto- in a very different style, 

mayor. font, if less absurd and better 
written, not perknps much more interesting 
to us than those of chivalry, tlio Diana of 
Montcmayor. Sannnzaro’s beautiful model 
of pastoral romance, the Arcadia, and somo 
which had been written in Portugal, take 
away the merit of originality from this 
celebrated fiction. It formed, however, a 
school in this department of literature, 
hardly less numerous, according to Boutcr- 
wck, than tlio imitators of Amndis. 2 The 
language of Montcmayor is neither laboured 
nor affected, and though sometimes of 
rather too formal a solemnity, especially 
in what the author thought philosophy, is 
remarkably harmonious and elevated ; nor 
is he deficient in depth of fceljng or fer- 
tility of imagination. Yet the story seems 
incapable of attracting any reader of this 
age. The Diana, like Sannazaro’s Arcadia, 
is mingled with much lyric poetry, which 
Boutenvck thinks, is the soul of the whole 
composition. Cervantes indeed condemns 
all the longer of theso poems to the 
flames, and gives but limited praise to the 
Diana. Yet this romance, and a continua- 
tion of it by Gil Polo, had inspired his own 
youthful genius in the Galatea. The chief 
merit of the Galatea, published in 1BS4, 
consists in tlio poetry which the story 
seems intended to hold together. In the 
Diana of Montcmayor, and even in the 
Galatea, it has been supposed that real 
adventures and charactois were generally 
shad owed— a practice not already without 
precedent, and which, by the French es- 
pecially, was carried to a much greater 
length in later times, 

41. Spain became celebrated about the 
.Novels in the end of this century for her 
picm.ano.tyi6 no vols in tlio picaresque 
style, of which LazanUo do Tonnes is tlio 
oldest extant specimen. The continuation 
of this littlo work is reckoned inferior to 
the part wntten by Mendoza himself ; hut 
both together arc amusing and inimitably 

1 In the opinion of Boutcrwek (v. 282), the 
taste for chivalrous romance declined in the 
latter part of the century, through the preva- 
lence of a classical spirit in literature, which 
exposed the mediaeval fictions to derision. The 
number of shorter and more amusing. novels 
might probably have more to do with it; the 
serious romance has a terrible enemy in the 
lively. But it revived, with a little modifica- 
tion, in the next age. 

2 Hist. Span. Lit p. 805. 


short. 1 The first edition of the most cele- 
brated romance of this class, Guzman d*Al- 
farache, falls within the six- Guzman a* Aifii- 
teenth century. It was ra**** 
written by Matthew Aleman, wfoo is said 
to have lived long at court, lie might 
there have acquired, not a Icnowlcdge of 
the tricks of common rogues,' but an ex- 
perience of mankind, which is reckoned 
one of tlio chief merits of his romance. 
Many of his stories also relate to the man- 
ners of a higher class than that of his hero. 
Guzman d* Alfarachc is a sort of prototype 
of Gilblas, though, in fact, La Sago has 
borrowed very freely from all the Spanish 
novels of this school. The adventures arc 
numerous and diversified enough to nrau«e 
an idle reader, and Aleman has displayed 
a great deal of good sense in his reflections, 
which arc expressed in the pointed con- 
densed style affected by most writers of 
Spain. Cervantes has not hesitated to 
borrow from him ono of Sancho’s celebrated 
adjudications, in flic well-known case of 
tlio lady, who was less pugnacious in de- 
fence of her honour than of the purse 
awarded by the court as its compensation. 
This story is, however, if I am not mis- 
taken, older than either of them. 2 

1 In a former chapter, on the authority of 
Xlcolas Antonio, which I do not find very trust- 
worthy, I have said that the first edition of 
Lnzatflio do Tormcs was in 15S0. It seems, 
however, to bo doubtful, from what we read in 
Brunet, whether this edition exists. In return 
ho mentions ono printed at Burgos in 1554, and 
three afc Antwerp in 1553 and 1655. Snppl®- 
ment au Manuel du Lfbrnire, art. Hurtado. 
The following early edition is also in the 
British Museum, of which I transcribe the tiilo- 
pago. La Vida do Lazarillo do Tormcs y dc sus 
fortunes y adversidadcs, nuevaraente impressa, 
corregida, y do nuevo anadida cn cste segunda 
impression. Vcndensc en Alcala do Benares cn 
casa de Sal zed a libroro nfio do 1554. A 
colophon recites the same date and place of in>* 
presrion. The above-mentioned Antwerp cdl- i 
tion of 1553 seems to bo rather apocrjphnl. If 
it exists, it must bo the first ; and is it likely 
that the first should have been printed out of 
Spain 7 

Though tho continuation of Lazarillo de 
Tormcs is reckoned inferior to the original, it 
contains the only story in the whole novel which 
has made its fortune, that of the man who was 
exhibited as a sea-monster. 

2 Tho following passage, which I extract from 
the Eotrospccth e Bcview, vol. v. p 1G0, I* * 
fair and favourable specimen of Aleman as a 
moralist, who is how ever apt to he tedious, as 
moralists usually are. 

“The poor man is a kind of monoy that is 
not current, tho subject of every idle house- 
wife's chat, the ofTscum of the people, the dus 
of the street, first trampled under foot, and.- 
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42. It, may require some excuse that I 
Las GnerrM de insert in this place Las 
' Granada^ Guerras do Granada, a 
histoiy of certain Moorish factions in the 
last days of that kingdom, both because 
it has been usually referred to the seven- 
teenth century, and because many have 
conceived it to be a true relation of events. 

It purports to have been translated by 
Gines Perez do la Ilita, an inhabitant of 
the city of Murcia, from an Arabic original 
of one Abon Hamili. Its late English 
translator seems to entertain no doubt of 
its authenticity; and it has been saga- 
ciously observed that no Christian could 
bavo known the long genealogies of Moor- 
ish nobles which the hook contains. Most 
of those, however, who read it without 
credulity, will fed, I presume, little diffi- 
culty in agreeing with Antonio, who ranks 
it “among Milesian fables, though very 
pleasing to those who have nothing to do, ” 
The Zegris and Abcncerragcs, with all 
their mmantio exploits, seem to be mere 
creations of Castilian imagination ; nor 
has Condc, in his excellent history of the 

then thrown on the dunghill ; in conclusion, the 
poor man is the rich man’s ass. He dineth with 
the last, fareth with the worst, and paycth 
dearest ; his slxpenco will not go so far os the 
rich man’s threepence ; his opinion is ignorance, 
his discretion foolishness, his suffrage scorn, his 
stock upon tho common, abused by many, and 
abhorred by alL If ho come into company he 
ia not heard ; if any chance to meet him, they 
seek to shun him ; if he advise, though never so 
wisely, they grudge and murmur at him ; if lie 
work miracles, they say he is a witch ; if vir- 
tuous, that he goeth about to deceive; his 
venial sin is a blasphemy ; his thought is made 
treason ; his cause, be it never so just, is not 
regarded ; and to have his wrongs righted, ho 
mnst appeal to that other life. All men crush 
him ; no man farouroth him. There is no man 
that will relieve hi^ wants ; no man that will 
bear him company when he is alone and op- 
pressed with grief. Hone help him, all hinder 
him ; none give him, all take from him ; ho is 
debtor to none, and yet must make payment to 
all 0 the unfortunate and poor condition of 
him that Is poor, to nhom even the very hours 
are sold which the dock stnketh, and paycth 
custom for the sunshine in August,” 

This is much in the style of our English 
writers in tho first part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and confirms what I have suspected,’ that 
they formed it in a great measure on the 
Spanish school. Though this senfccntlousness 
and antithetical balancing 'of clauses is not 
pleasant to read, it is less insipid than ’the 
nerveless elegance of the Italians. Guzman. 
d’AUarache was early translated into English, 
as* most other Spanish books were; and the 
language itself was more familiar in the reigns 
of James and Charles than it became afterwards. 


Moors in Spain, onco deigned to notice 
them oven as fabulous ; so much did he 
reckon this famous production of Perez de 
la Hita below the historian’s regard. 
Antonio mentions no edition earlier than 
that of Alcala in 1604 ; tho English trans- 
lator names 1601 for the date of its publi- 
cation, an edition of which year is in tho 
Museum ; nor do I find that any one has 
been aware of an earlier, published at 
Saratoga in 1695, except Eiunet, who 
mentions it as rare and little known. It 
appears by tbo same authority that there 
is another edition of 1598. 

43. The heroic and pastoral romance 

of Spain contributed some- Sydney** 

thing, yet hardly so much Arcadia 

as has been supposed, to Sir Philip 
Sydney’s Arcadia, tho only original pro- 
duction of this kind, except such wretched 
and obscure attempts at story as are be- 
neath notice, which our older literature 
can boast. The Arcadia was published in 
1590, having been written, probably, by its 
highly accomplished author about ten years 
before. 

44. Walpole, who thought fit to display 
tho dimensions of his own 

mind, by announcing that Itacliaracter * 
he could perceive nothing remarkable in 
Sir Philip Sydney (as if the suffrage of 
Europe in what he admits to bo an age of 
heroes were not a decisive proof that 
Sydnoy*himsclf over-topped those sons of 
Annie), says of the Arcadia, that it is “a 
tedious lamentable pedantic pastoral ro- 
mance^ which the patience of a young 
virgin in love cannot now wado through.” 
Wo may doubt whether Walpole could al- 
together estimate tho patience of a reader 
so extremely unlike himself; and his 
epithets, except perhaps the first, are in- 
applicable ; the Aicadia is more free from 
pedantry than most books of that age ; 
and though we are now so accustomed to 
a more stimulant diet in fiction, that few 
would read it through with pleasure, the 
story is as sprightly os most other romances, 
sometimes indeed a little too much so, for 
the Arcadia is not quite a book for “young 
virgins,” of which some of its admirers by 
hearsay seem not to have been aware. By 
the epithet “ pastoral,” wo may doubt 
whether Walpole knew much of this 
romance beyond its name; for it has for 
less to do with shepherds than with cotu- 
tiers, though tho idea might probably be 
suggested by the popularity of the Diana. 
It docs not appear to me that the Arcadia 
is more tiresome and uninteresting than 
the generality of that class of long ro- 
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mances, proverbially among the most tire- 
some of all books ; and, in a less fastidious 
age, it was read, no doubt, even as a story, 
with some delight. 1 It displays a superior 
mind, rather complying with a temporary 
taste than affected by it, and many pleas- 
ing passages occur, especially in the tender 
and innocent loves of Pyroclcs and Phil- 
oclca. I think it, nevertheless, on the 
whole inferior in sense, style, and spirit, 
to the Defence of Poesy, The following 
passage has some appearance of having 
suggested a well-known poem in the next 
age to the lover of Sachnrissa; we may 
readily believe that Waller had turned 
over, in the glades of Penshurst, the 
honoured pages of her immortal uncle. 3 

45. “ The elder is named Pamela, by 
many men not deemed inferior to her | 
sister; for my part, when I marked them j 
both, methought there was (if at least 
such perfections may receive the word of 
more) mote sweetness in Philoclea, but 
more majesty in Pamela : methougbt love j 
played in Philoclea’s eyes, and threatened 
in Pamela’s ; ‘methought Philoclea’s beauty i 
only persuaded, but so persuaded as all 
hearts must yield ; Pamela’s beauty used 
violence, and such violence as no heart j 
could resist, and it seems that such pro- 
portion is between their minds. Philoclea 
so bashful, as if her excellencies had stolen j 
into her before she was aware ; so humble, 
that she will put all pride out of counten- 
ance ; in sum, such proceeding as will stir 
hope, but teach hope good manners ; 
Pamela, of high thoughts, who avoids not 


pride with not knowing her excellencies, 
but by making that one of her excellencies 
to be void of pride ; her mother’s wisdom, 
greatness, nobility, but, if I can guess 
aright, knit with a more constant temper.” 

4G. The Arcadia stands quite alone 
among English fictions of inferiority of 
this century. But many other Ens^ 
were translated in the reign 
of Elisabeth from the Italian, Preach, 
Spanish, and even Latin, among which 
Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, whence 
Shakspearc took several of his plots, and 
the numerous labours of Antony Munday 
may be mentioned. Palmorin of England 
in 1580, and Amadis of Gaul in 1592, were 
among these; others of less value, were 
transferred from the Spanish text by the 
same industrious hand; and since these, 
while still new, were sufficient to furnish 
all the gratification required by the public, 
our own writers did not much task their 
invention to augment the stock. They 
would not have been very successful, if we 
may judge by such deplorable specimens 
as Breton and Greene, two men of con- 
siderable poetical talent, have left us. 1 The 
once famous story of the Seven Champions 
of Christendom, by one Johnson, is of 
rather a superior class; the adventures 
are not original, but it is by no means a 
translation from any single work. 2 Mal- 
lory’s famous romance, La Mortc d’Arthur, 
is of much earlier date, and was first 
printed by Caxton. It is, however, a 
translation from several Preach romances, 
though written in very spirited language. 


CHAPTER XYTL 

HISTORY OF PHYSICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, FROM 1500 TO 1600. 


Sect. I.— On Mathematical and Physi- 
cal Science/ 

Algebraists of this Period — Vieta—Sloio 
Progress of Copernican Theory— Tycho 
Brahe— Reforjn of Calendar— Meehan ics 
■ — Stevinus — Gilbert. 

1. The breach of faith towards Tartaglia, 

1 “It appears,” says Drake, “to hare been 
suggested to the mind of Sir Philip by two 
models of very different ages, and to have been 
built, in fact, on their admixture ; these are the 
Ethiopic History of Heliodorus, bishop of Tricca 
in Thessaly, and the Arcadia of Saunazaro," p. 
640. A translation of Heliodorus had been 
published a short time before. 

2 The poem I mean is that addressed to 


by which Cardan communicated to iho 

Amoret, “Fair! that yon znay truly know,” 
drawing a comparison between her and Sa- 
charissa. 

1 The Marilia of Breton, the Dorasfcos and 
Fawnia of Greene, will be found in tip* collec- 
tions of the indefatigable Sir Egerton Brydges^ 
The first is below contempt ; the second, if no 
quite so ridicalous, is written with a quaint 
affected and empty Euphuism. British Biblio- 
grapher, i. 608. But as truth is generally more 
faithful to natural sympathies than fiction, a 
little tale, called Never too Late, in 
Greene has related his own story, is UJ13 ^? c . e .* 
and pathetic. Drake's Shakspearc and ws 
Times, i. 480. 

2 Drake, 1 629. 
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■world tlio method of solving cubic equa- 
TarfcagUa and tions, lining rendered them 
cardan. enemies, tho injured party 
defied tho aggressor to a contest, wherein 
each should propose tliirty-ono problems 
to bo solved by the other. Cardan ac- 
cepted tho challenge, and gavo a list of his 
problems, but devolved tho task of meet- 
ing his antagonist on his disciplo Ferrari. 
Tho problems of Tartaglia arc so much 
moro difficult than those of Cardan, and 
tho latter’s representative so frequently 
failed in solving them, as to show the 
former in a liiglicr rank among algebraists, 
though wo havo not so long a list of his 
discoverics.i This is told by himself in a 
work of miscellaneous mathematical and 
physical learning, Qucsiti cd invenzioni 
diverse, published in 154G, In 1535, ho 
put forth tho first paitof a treatise intitlcd 
Trattato di numcri o misuro, tho second 
part appearing in 16G0. 

2. Pelletier of Mans, a man advan- 
Algebra of PeUo- tageously known both in 

t,er - literature and science, pub- 
lished a short treatise on algebra in 1554. 
Ho docs not give tbo method of solving 
cubic equations, but Hutton is mistaken 
in supposing that ho was ignorant of Car- 
dan’s work, which he quotes. In fact ho 
promises a third hook, this treatise being 
divided into two, on tho higher parts of 
algebra ; hut I do not know whether this 
bo found in any subsequent edition. 
Pelletier docs not employ the signs + and 
— , which had been invented by Stifolics, 
UBing p and m instead, but wo find tho sign 

of irrationality. IVhat is perhaps the 
most original in this treatise, is that its 
author perceived that, in a quadratic cqua- 1 
tion, whero tho root is rational, it must bo 
a divisor of the absolute number. 2 

3. In the'Whotsiono of "Wit, by Robert 
Record's Whet- Record, in 1557, wo find tho 

Btono Of Wit. gigna + an fl — 3 an( j, for tho 
first time, that of equality =, which he 
invented. 3 Record know that a quadra- 

1 Montucla, p. 503. 

2 Pelletier seems to havo arrived at this not 
by observation, but in a scientific method. 
Comma afl = 2 a + 16. (I substitute tho usual 
signs for clearness), ilest cortaln quo a; quo nous 
chcrchons dolt cstre contenu Igalemcnt cn 15, 
pulsquo *3 est 4gal a deux et 16 Advantage, ct 
quo tout nombre ccnsique (quarrrf) content les 
racincs dgalement ct prddsdmont. Malntenant 
puisque 2 x font certain nombre do raclnes, 11 
faut done quo 15 fosse 1* ach&vemcnt des 
raclnes qui sont ndccssaires pour accompllr of. 
p. 40. (Lyon, 1651.) 

3 "And to avoid tho tedious repetition of 
these words, if is equal to," I will set, as I do 
often in work use, a pair of parallels, gcmoxce 


tio equation has two roots. Tho scholar, 
for it is in dialogue, having been perplexed 
by this as a difficulty, the master answers, 
11 That variety of roots doth declare that 
one equation in number may servo for two 
several questions. Rut tho form of tho 
question may easily instruct you which of 
tlicso two roots you shall take for your 
purposo. Howbcit, sometimes you may 
take both.” 1 Ho says nothing of cubic 
equations, having been prevented by an 
interruption, tho nature of winch ho does 
not divulge, from continuing his algebraic 
lessons, 'Wo owo therefore nothing to Re- 
cord but his invention of a sign. As these 
artifices not only abbreviate, but clear up 
tho process of reasoning, each successive 
improvement in notation deserves, even in 
tho most concise sketch of mathematical 
history, to bo remarked. Rut certainly 
they do not exhibit any peculiar ingenuity, 
and might havo occurred to tho most 
ordinary student. 

4. Tho great boast of Franco, and indeed 
of algebraical science geno- 
i rally, in this period, was 
i Francis Viotc, of toner .called Vieta, so truly 
| eminent a man that he may well spare 
laurels which are not his own, It has been 
I observed in another place, that after Mon- 
tucla had rescued fiom tho hands of "Wallis, 
who claims everything for Harriott, many 
tilegbraical methods indisputably contained 
in tho writings of his own countryman, 
Cossalilias stepped forward, with an equal 
» 

lines ol one length, thus because no two 
things can be more equal." Tho word gemoicc, 
from the Trench (jcmcau, twin (Cotgravo) is very 
uncommon : it was used for a double ring, a 
gemcl or gemou nng. Todd's Johnson's Diction- 
ary. 

1 This gonoral modo of expression might lead 
us to suppose, that Uccotd was acquainted with 
negative, as woll as positive roots, tho fictrn 
radices of Cardan. That a quadratic equation 
of a cortaln form lias two positive roots, had 
long been known. In a very modem book, it 
is said that Mohammed ben Musa, an Arabian 
of tho Teign of Almamon, whoso algebra was 
translated by the late Dr. Rosen in 1831, ob- 
serves that there are two roots in the form aa3 
-b b = car, but that this cannot be in tho other 
three coses. Iilbri, Hist, des Sciences Mathe- 
matiques cn Italic, vol. 11. (1833). Leonard of 
Pisa had some notion of this, but did not state 
it, according to M. Librl, so generally as Ben 
Musa. Upon reference to Colebrook’B Indian 
Algebra, it will appear that the existence of 
two positive roots in some cases, though the 
conditions of tho problem* will often be found 
to exclude tho application of ono of them, is 
clearly laid down by tho Hindoo algebraists. 
Rut one of them says, “ People do not approve 
a negative absolute number.” 

2 B 
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cogency of proof, asserting the right of 
Cardan to the greater number of them. 
But the following steps in the progress of 
algebra may bo justly attributed to Yieta 

alone. 1. "We must give 

His discoveries. ^ ^ pkc0 to ono less 

difficult in itself, than important in its re- 
sults. In the earlier algebra, alphabetical 
characters were not generally employed at 
all, except that the Res, or unknown 
quantity, was sometimes set down R. for 
the sake of brevity. Stifclius, in 1544, 
first employed a literal notation, A. B. C. 
to express unknown quantities, while Car- 
dan, and according to Cossali, Luca di 
Borgo, to whom we may now add Leonard 
of Pisa himself, make some use of letters 
to express indefinite numbers. 1 But Yieta 

1 VoL I. p. 54. A modem writer has re- 
marked, that Aristotle employs letters of the 
alphabet to express indeterminate quantities, 
and says it has never been observed before. 
He refers to the Physics, in Ari 3 tot. Opera, 1. 
543, 550, 565, &c , hut without mentioning any 
edition. The letters a, /3, y , &c. express force, 
mns 3 , space or time. Libri, Hist, des Sciences 
Mathematiques en Italle, 2 . 104 Upon refer- 
ence to Aristotle, I find* many Instances in the 
sixth hook of the Thysicm Auscultationes, and 
in other places. 

Though I am reluctant to mix in my text 
which is taken from established writers, any 
observations of my own on a subject wherein 
my knowledge is so very limited as in mathe- 
matics, I may here remark, that although 
Tartaglia and Cardan do not use single let- 
ters as symbols of known quantity, yet, when 
they refer to a geometrical construction, they 
employ in their equations double letters, the 
usual signs of line 3 . Thus we find, in the Ars 

Magna, ABm AC, where we should put a 6 . 

The want of a good algorithm was doubtless a 
great impediment, but it was not quite so de- 
ficient as from reading modem histories of 
algebraical discovery, without reference to the 
original writers, we might be led to suppose. 

The process by which the rule for solving 
cubic equations was originally discovered, seems 
worthy, as I have intimated in another place 
(p. 221 ), of exciting our curiosity. Maseres 
bas investigated this in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1780, reprinted in his Tracts on 
Cubio and Biquadratic Equations, p. 55.09 
and m Scriptores Logarithmici, vol. ii. Ifc is 
remarkable, that he does not seem to have been 
aware of what Cardan has himself told us on 
the subject in the sixth chapter of the Ars 
Magna; yet he has nearly guessed the process 
which Tartaglia pursued ; that is, by a geo- 
metrical construction. It is manifest, by all 
that these algebraists have written on the sub- 
ject, that they had the clearest conviction they 
were dealing with continuous, or geometrical, 
not merely with discreet, or arithmetical, quan- 
tity. This gave them an inright into the funda- 
mental truth, which is unintelligible so long as 
algebra pa^es for a specious arithmetic, that 


first applied them as general symbols of 
quantity, and by thus forming the scat- 
tered elements of specious analysis into a 
system, has been justly reckoned the 
founder of a science, which, from its ex- 
tensive application, has made the old pro- 
blems of mere numerical algebra appear 
elementary and almost trifling. "Alge- 
bra,” says Kiistncr, "from furnishing 
amusing enigmas to the Cossists,” as he 
calls the first teachers of the art, " became 
tho logic of geometrical invention.” 1 It 
would appear a natural conjecture, that 
tho improvement, towards which so many 
steps had been taken by others, might 
occur to tho mind of Yieta simply as a 
means of saving the trouble of arithmeti- 
cal operations in working out a problem. 
But those who refer to his ticatise entitled, 
Do Arte Annlytica isagoge, or even the first 
page of it, will, I conceive, give credit to the 
author for a more scientific view of his own 
invention. He calls it logistice spcciosa, as 
opposedto thelogistice numerosa of the older 
analysis his theorems arc all general, 
the given quantities being considered as 
indefinite, nor does it appear that ho sub- 
stituted letters for tho known quantities 
in the investigation of particular problems. 
Whatever may have suggested this great 
invention to the mind of Yieta, it has alto- 
gether changed the character of his science. 

5. Secondly, Yieta understood the trans 
formation of equations, so as to dear them 
from coefficients or surd roots, or to elimi- 
nate the second term. This however is partly 
claimed by Oossali for Cardan. Yet it 
seems that the process employed by Cardan 
was much less neat and short than that of 

every value, w kicli tke conditions of tke problem 
admit, may bo assigned to unknown quantities, 
without distinction of rationality nnd irration- 
ality. To abstract number itself irrationakty is 
inapplicable. 

1 Geschickte der Matkematik, i. C3. ! 

2 Forma autem Zetcrin incundi ex arte pn>* 
pria est, non jam in numeris suam logicam 
exercente, quia fuit oscitantia veterum analy- 
starum, sed per logisticen sub specie noviter 
inducendam, feliciorem multo et potioTcm nu- 
merosa, adcomparandum interse magnittidincs, 
proposita primum komogemorum lege, &c- P* 1# * 
edit. 1046. 

A profound writer on algebra,. Mr. Peacock, 
kas lately defined it, "tke science of general 
reasoning by symboUcallanguage. ,, In this sense 
there was very little algebra before Yieta, an 
it would be improper to talk of its being known 
to tke Greeks, Arabs, or Hindoos. 3k® p 
fi nation would also include tke formulis ofl°K|®* 
The original definition of algebra seems to i 
tke science of finding an equation b®* 1 ^ 
known and unknown quantities, per opp 
tionem ct restaurationem. , 
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Yieta, which is still in use.* $. He obtained 
xi solution of cubic equations in a different 
method from that of Tartaglia. 4. “Ho 
shows,** sayS Montucla, “that when tbo 
unlcnown quantity of any equation may 
linvo several positive values, for it must bo 
admitted that it is only these that ho con* 
siders, tbo second term has for its coefficient 
tho sum of these values with tho sign — , the 
third has tho sum of the products of tlicso 
values multiplied in pairs ; tho fourth tho 
-sum of such products multiplied in threes, 
nnd so forth; finally, that tho absolute 
term is tho product of all the values. Here 
is the discovery of Harriott pretty nearly 
made,” It is at least no small advance to- 
wards it. 2 Cardan is said to have gone 
some way towards this theory, hut not 
with much clearness, nor extending it to 
equations above tho third degree. 5. He 
devised a method of solving equations by 
approximation, analogous to the process of 
extracting roots, which has been superseded 
by tbo invention of more compendious | 
rules. 2 0, Ho has been regarded by some 
ns the true nuthor of tho application of 
algebra to geometry, giving copious ex- 
amples of the solution of problems by this 
method, though all belonging to straight 
lines. It looks like n sign of the geo- 
metrical relation under which ho contem- 
plated lus own science, that ho uniformly 
denominates the first power of the unknown 
quantity fat us. But this will be found in 
older writers. 4 

1 It is fully explained in his work Bo Becog- 
nittono iEquationum, cap. 7. 

2 Some theorems given by Yieta very shortly 

and withoutdemonstration, show hisknowlcdgc 
of the structure of equations. I transcribe from 
Kaseres, who bus expressed them In tho usual 
algebraic language. SI a-H# x icquctur ah, 

explicating de qualibet illarum duarum a 
vel &. The second theorem is : — 

a) ab) 

SI 6 J-iS+cc >® 
cj bej 

mqnetur nbc, r explicable est do qualibet 
illarum trium a. &, vcl c. The third and fourth 
theorems extend this to higher equations. 

a Montucla, i. COO. Hutton’s Mathematical 
Dictionary. Biog. TJuivers. art YJMe. 

4 It is certain that Yieta perfectly know the 
relation of algebra to magnitude as well as 
number, as the first pages of his in Artem 
AtmlyUcam Isagogo fully show. But it is 
equally certain that Tartaglia and Cardan, and 
much older writers, Oriental as wellnsEuropcnn 
knew tho same; it was by help of geometry 1 
which Cardan calls via regia, that the former 
made his great discovery of the solution of 
cubic equations. Cossali, 11. 147. Cardan. Aw 
Magus, eh, si. 

■Eahtt and radii are used indifferently for tho 


G. M Algebra, M says a philosopher of tho 
present day, “ was still only an ingenious 
art, limited to the investigation of numbers ; 
Yieta displayed all its extent, and insti- 
tuted general expressions for particular 
results. Having profoundly meditated on 
tho nature of algebra, ho perceived that 
tho chief characteristic of tho science is to 
express relations. Newton with tho same 
idea defined algebra an universal arith- 
metic, Tho first consequences of this 
general principle of Yieta were his own 
application of his specious analysis to geo- 
metry, and tho theory of curve lines, 
which is duo to Descartes ; a fruitful idea, 
from which tho analysis of functions, and 
tho most sublimo discoveries, have been 
first power of tbo unknown quantity in tho A is 
Magna. Cossali contends that Fra Luca had 
applied algabta to geometry* Ylata, however, 
it Is said, was tho first who taught bow to con- 
struct geometrical figures by means of algobra, 
Montuda, p. 00 i. But compare Cossali, p, 427. 

A writer lately quoted, and to whose know- 
ledge and talents I bow with deference, seems, 
as I would venture to suggest, to have over-rated 
! tho importance of that employment of letters to 
signify quantities, known or unknown, which 
ho has found in Arlstotlo, and in soveral of the 
modems, nnd In consequence to have depreci- 
ated the real merit of Vlota. Leonard of Pisa, 
it seems, whose algebra this writer has for tho 
first time published, to his own honour and tho 
, advantage of scientific history, makes use of 
| letters as wdl as lines, to represent quantities 
| Qnelqucfois il cmplolo des lettrespour expnmcr 
des quantity lndctcrmindcs, connues ou incon* 
nucs, sans Ics representor par des lignea. On 
voitiei comment les modems ool4ti amends 
h so servir des lettres d’alphabet |m£mo poor 
exprimer des quantity connues) long temps 
avant Yi&te, a qui on a attribud a tort une 
notation qu‘il faudrait peutetro falro remonter 
juiqu’a Aristoto, efc quo tant d’algebnustcs 
moderncs out employee avant lo geomblro 
Fmngais. Car outro Leonard di Pise, Paclolo 
ct d’autres geom&tres ItaUena flrent usage 
des lettres pour indiquer lea quantltcs coa- 
nncs, et e’est tVenx plutdt quo d’Aristoto quo 
les moderaes ont appris cette notation. Libri, 
t*ol. if. p. 31. But there is surely a wide inter- 
val between the use of a short symbolic expres- 
sion for parilcularquantities, as A I. Libri has re- 
marked in Aristotle, or even tho pa rlial employ- 
went at letters to designate known quantities, 
as in the Italian algebraists, and the method of 
stating general relations by the exclusive use of 
letters, which Yieta first introduced. That 
Tartaglia and Cardan, and even, as it now 
appears, Leonard of Pisa went a certain way to- 
wards the invention of Yieta, cannot much 
diminish his glory ; especially when we find 
that ho entirely apprehended the importance of 
his own logistfeo Bpeciosa In science. I have 
mentioned above, that, os far os my observation 
has gone, Vieta does not work particular pro- 
blems by the specious algebra. 
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deduced, It has led to the notion that 
Descartes is the first who applied algebra 
to geometry ; but this invention is really 
due to Victa ; for he resolved gcomotrical 
problems by algebraic analysis, and con- 
structed figures by means of these solutions. 
These investigations led him to the theory 
of angular sections, and to the general 
equations which express tho values of 
chords. 9 ’ 1 It will ho seen in tho notes that 
some of this language requires a slight 
limitation. 

7. The Algebra of Bombelli, published in 
15S9, is tho only other treatise of tho kind 
during this period that seems worthy of 
much notice. Bombelli saw better than 
Cardan the nature of what is called the ir- 
reducible case in cubic equations. But 
Victa, whether after Bombelli or not, is 
not certain, had the same merit. 2 It is 
remarkable that Vieta seems to have paid 
little regard to the discoveries of his pre- 
decessors. Ignorant, probably, of tho 
writings of Record, and perhaps even of 
those of Stifelius, ho neither uses the 
sign of equality, employing instead tho 
clumsy word iEquatio, or rather iEque- 
tur,s n or numeral exponents ; and Hutton 
observes that Vieta’s algebra has, in con- 
sequence, the appearance of being older 
than it is. Ho mentions, however, the 
signs 4- and - , as usual in his own time. 

8. Amidst the great progress of algebra 

Geometers of through the sixteenth con- 

thia period, tury, the geometers, content 

with wlmt the ancients had left them, seem 
to 3mve had little care but to elucidate their 
remains. Euclid was tho object of their 
idolatry ; no fault could bo acknowledged 
in his elements, and to write a verbose 
commentary upon a few propositions was 
enough to make tho reputation of a geo- 
meter. Among tho almost innumerable 
editions of Euclid that appeared, those of 
Commandin and Clavius, both of them in 
the first rank of mathematicians for that 
age, may he distinguished. Commandin, 
especially, was much in request in England, 
where ho was frequently reprinted, and 
Montucla calls him the model of com- 
mentators ' for the pertinence and suffici- 
ency of his notes. Tho commentary of 

l H. Fourier, quoted in Biographic "Quiver- 
selle. 

- Co 33 ali. Hutton. 

8 Vieta uses =, nut it is to denote tliat tho 
proposition is true both of 4 and — ; wliere we 
put 4 . It is almost a presumption of copying 
one from another, that several modem writers 
say Vieta’s word is ccquatio. I have always 
found it <cquctnr; a difference not material in 
itself. 1 


Clavius, though a little prolix, acquired ai 
still higher reputation. IYc owe to Com- 
mandin editions of the more difficult 
geometeis, Archimedes, Pappus, and Apol- 
lonius ; hut he attempted little, and that 
without success, beyond the province of a* 
translator and a commentator. Mauroly- 
cus of Messina had no superior among con- 
temporary geometers. Besides his edition* 
of Axchimedos, and qther labours on the 
ancient mathematicians, he struck out the 
elegant theory, in which others have fol- 
lowed him, of deducing tho properties of 
the conic sections from those of tho crone 
itself. But wc must refer the reader to* 
Montucla, and other historical and biogra- 
phical woiks, for the less distinguished 
writers of the sixteenth age. 1 

9. Tho extraordinaiy labour of Joachim 

Rlueticus in his trigono- Joachim 

metrical calculations, has Stations 

been mentioned in our first volume. His 
Opus Palatinum do Triangulis was pub- 
lished from his manuscript by Valentine 
Otho, in 1591. But tho work was left in- 
complete, and the editor did not accom~ 
plisli what Joacliim had designed. In his 
tables the sines, tangents, and secants are 
only calculated to ten, instead of fifteen 
places of decimals. Pitiscus, in 1613, not 
only completed Joachim’s intention, hut 
carried tho minuteness of calculation a good 
deal farther. 2 

10. It can excite no wonder that the 
system of Copernicus, simple copemicaa 
and beautiful as it is, met tfccoxy. 
with little encouragement for a long time 
after its promulgation, when tvo reflect 
upon the natural obstacles to its reception. 
Mankind can in general take these theories 
of the celestial movements only upon trust 
from philosophers ; and in this instance it 
required a very general concurrence 0 
competent judges to overcome the repug* 
nance of what called itself common sense, 
and was in fact h. prejudice as natural* 113 
universal, and as irresistible as could iuj 
fluence human belief. "With this was unite 
another, derived from the language 0 
Scripture ; and though it might have been 
sufficient to answer, that phrases implies 
the rest of the earth and motion of the suu 
are merely popular, and such as those w 0 
are best convinced of the opposite doctrine 
must employ in ordinary language, • 
was neither satisfactory to the vulgar, no 
recognised by the church. Nor were 
astronomers in general much more fov01 f 
able to the new theory than either tn 

1 Montucla.' Kastner. Hutton. Biogr* 

2 Montucla, p. 681. 
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•clergy or the multitude. They had taken by tho impulse of natural genius to tho 
pains to familiarise tlicir understandings study of astronomy. Frederic III., hii 
'vritH the Ftolcmaic hypothesis ; and it may sovereign, after Tycho had already oh 
ho often observed that those who have once tamed somo reputation, erected for him 
mastered a complex theory nro better the observatory of Umniburg in a small 
pleaded with it than with one of more isle of the Baltic. In this solitude ho 
simplicity. Tho whole weight of Aris- parsed abovo twenty years, accumulating 
tolle’s name, which, in tho sixteenth ccn- the most extensive and accurate observa- 
tury, not only biased tho judgment, but lions which were known in Europe before 
engaged tho prions, connected as it was tho discovery of tho telescope and tho im- 
with general orthodoxy and preservation provement of astronomical instruments, 
of established oystcniB, was thrown into There, however, were not published till 
tho scale against Copernicus. It was asked lC0G,iliough Kepler lmd previously used 
whrd demonstration could be given of his them in his Tabula) Rodolphiiwo. Tycho 
hypothesis ; whether tho movements of himself did far more in this essential do- 
the heavenly bodies could not bo reconciled parimcnl of tlio astronomer than any of 
to the Ptolemaic; whether tho greater his predecessors; his resources were much 
quantity of motion, and tho complicated beyond those of Copernicus, and the lnttcr 
arrangement which the latter required, years of this century may be said to make 
-could be deemed sufficient objections to a an epoch in physical astronomy, Frederic, 
scheme proceeding from the Author of Landgrave of Ile^c, was more than a pa- 
nature, to v.lio^o power and wisdom our tron of tho science. The observations of 
notions of simplicity and facility are in- that prince have been deemed worthy of 
applicable; whether the rnoiol dignity of praise long after Ins rank lmd ceased to 
man, and his peculiar relations to the avail tlirm. Tho emperor Itodolpli, when 
Deity, unfolded in Scripture, did not give Tycho lmd been driven by envy from Den- 
the world he inhabit* a better claim to the mark, gave him an asylum and the means 
place of honour in the universe, than could of carrying on hit* observations nt Prnguo, 
be pretended, on the score of mere magm- where he died in 1001. He was tho first 
tude, for tho sun. It must he confessed, in modern times who made a catalogue of 
that the strongest picMUnptions in favour stars, registering their positions ns well ns 
of the system of Copernicus were not dis- his instruments permitted him. This cata- 
covcred by himself. loguc, published in his rrogymnasmata in 

11. It is easy, tays Mtmtucla, to reckon 1002, contained 777, to which, from Ty- 
tlic number of adherents to the Copemienn cho*B own manuscripts, Kepler added 223 
theory during tho sixteenth century. After stars. 1 

Khttticus, they may bo nearly reduced to 13, In the new mundane system of Ty- 
Ivdnold, author of tlio Prussian tables; cho Brahe, which, though 
Bolhman, whom Tycho drew over after- first regularly promulgated nIaRy * tm « 
wards to his own system ; Christinn lVur- to tho world in his Frogymnnsmata, lmd 
sticius (UrMicius), who mado somo pro- been communicated in his epistles to tho 
relytes in Italy ; finally, Mwstlin, tho Landgrave of Hesse, ho supposes tho Jlvo 
illustrious mnsteT of Kepler. Ho might planets to move round tho sun, but carries 
have added Wright and Gilbert, for the tboRun itself with these fivo satellites, as 
credit of England, Among tlio Italian well ns the moon, round tho enrth. Though 
proselytes mado by Wursticius, wo may this, at least at tlio time, might explain tho 
perlmps name Jordano Bruno, who strenu- known phenomena as well ns tho two other 
ously asset ts tlio Copcrnican hypothesis ; theories, its want of simplicity always pro- 
and two much greater authorities in physi- vented its reception. Except Longomon- 
cal science, Benedetti and Galileo himsolf. tanus, tho countryman and disciple of 
It is evident that tho preponderance of Tycho, scarce any conspicuous astronomer 
valuable suffrages was already on tho sido adopted an hypothesis which, if it had been 
of truth. 1 ^ ... dovised botuo timo sooner, would perhaps 

12. The predominant disinclination to have met with hotter success. But in tho 

rpy cho Brahe. con t rav0 ” 0 apparent seventeenth century, tlio Aviso all fell into 

testimomes of sense and tho Oopernican theory, and tho many were 
‘Rcripturo had, perhaps, more effect than content without any theory at all. 
thB desire of originality in suggesting tlio 14. A great discovery in physical astro- 
middle course taken by Tycho Brahe. Ho nomy may bo assigned to Tycho. Aristotle 
'™ tVftB & Dana of noble birth, and early drawn had jironounced comets to bo motcors geno- 

1 Monlucla, p, C33. | 3 Montucla, p. 053-050. 
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rated below tlio orbit of the moon. But a 
rcmarlcable comet in 1577 3m\ ing led Tycho 
to observe its path accurately, ho came to 
the conclusion that these bodies aro far 
beyond the lunar orbit, and that they pw 
through what had always been taken for a 
solid firmament, cnviioning the starry 
orbs, and which plays no small part in tho 
system of Ptolemy. lie was even near tho 
discovery of their elliptic revolution ; the 
idea of a curve round the sun having struck 
him, though ho could not follow it by ob- 
servation. 1 

15. Tlio acknowledged necessity of rc- 
Grcfioriaa eaten* forming the Julian calendar 
***• gave in this ago a great 
importance to astronomy. It is unneces- 
sary to go into the details of this change, 
effected by the authority of Gregory XIII., 
and tho skill of Lilius and Glavius, the 
mathematicians employed under him. Tho 
new calendar was immediately received in 
all countries acknowledging tho pope’s 
supremacy ; not so much on that account, 
though a discrepancy in tho ecclesiastical 
reckoning would have been very inconveni- 
ent, ns of its real superiority over tho 
Julian. Tlie protestaut countries came 
much more slowly into the alteration; 
truth being no longer truth, when pro- 
mulgated by the pope. It is now admitted 
that the Gregorian calendar is very nearly 
perfect, at least as to tho computation of 
the solar yeai, though it is not quite accu- 
rate for the purpose of finding Easter. In 
that age, it had to encounter the opposition 
of Mmstlin, an astronomer of deserved 
reputation, and of Scahger, whoso know- 
ledge of chronology ought to have made 
him conversant with tho subject, but who, 
by a method of squaring tho circle, which 
ho announces with great confidence as a 
demonstration, showed the world that his 
genius did not guide liirn to the exact scien- 
ces. 2 


16. Tho science of optics, ns well as a 
optics other branches of tho nuxe 
mathematics, fell very shoi 
of astronomy in tho number and success < 
its promoters. It was carried not muc 
farther than the point where Alhazei 
Vitello, and Boger Bacon left it. Maur< 
lycus of Messina, in a treatise published i 
1575, though written, according to Mor 
tucla, fifty years before, entitled Theorc 
mata do Lumine et Umbra, bas mingled 
few novel truths with error. He explain 
rightly the fact that a lay of light, receive 
through a small aperature of any shape 


produces a circular illumination oh a body* 
intercepting it at some distance ; and points 
out why different defects of vision aro 
remedied by convex or concave lenses. He 
had however mistaken notions as to the 
visual power of the eye, wluch he ascribed 
not to the retina but to tho crystalline 
humour; and on tho whole, Manrolycus,. 
though a very distinguished philosopher in 
that nge, seems to have made few consider- 
able discoveries in physical science. 1 Bap- 
tista Porta, who invented, or at least made 
known, the camera obscura, though he 
dwells on many optical phenomena in his 
Mngia Xaturalis, Eometiraes making just 
observations, harl little insight into tho 
principle s that explain thorn. 2 Tlio science 
of perspective hns been more frequently 
treated, especially in this period, by pain- 
ters and architects than by mathematician*. 
Albert Durer, Serlio, Vignola, and especi- 
ally Teruzzi, distinguished themrdver by 
practical treatise*; but tho geometrical 
principles were nev cr well laid down before 
the work of Guido Ubaldi in 1C00.* 

17. This author, of n noble family in the 
Apennines ranks high also 
among tho improvers of the- iltt3saaic8 - 
ore deal mechanics. This great science, 
cheeked, like so many others, by the erro- 
neous principles of Aristotle, made scarce 
anyprogre*s till near tbc end of tho century. 
Cardan and Tartaglia wrote upon tho sub- 
ject ; buttheiracutencss in abstract mathe- 
matics did not compensate for a want of 
accurate observation and a strange looseness 
of reasoning. Tims Cardan infers that tlio 
power required to sustains weight on an 
inclined piano varies in the exact ratio of 
tho angle, because it vanishes when tho 
piano is horizontal, and becomes equal to 
tho weight when tho piano is perpendicular. . 
But this must bo tho case if the powc J 
follows any other law of direct variation, 
as that of the sine of inclination, that is 
tho height, which it really does. 4 Tartaglia, 
on his part, conceived that a cannon-ball 
did not indeed describo two bides of a 
parallelogram, ns was commonly imagined 
oven by scientific -writers, but, wliat is 
hardly less absurd, that its point-blank 
direction and line of perpendicular descent 
are united by a circukr arch, to which , 
they are tangents. It was generally a- 
greed, till the time of Guido Ubaldi, that- 
the arms of a lever charged with equal 
weights, if displaced from the horizontal <. 
position, would recover it when set at 
liberty. Benedetti of Turin had juster 


1 Montuda, p. CC2. 

2 Montucla, p. 074 -OSO. 


l Id. p. 095. 2 Montucla, p 693^ 

3 Id. p. 70S, 4 Id. p. 090. 
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notion** than hfc Italian contemporaries ; 
lie ascribed the centrifugal force of bodies 
to their tendency to move in a straight 
lino; he determined the law of equilibrium 
for the oblique lever, and even understood 
the composition of motions.* 

IB. If, indeed, we should give credit to 
the sixteenth century for alt that was 
actually discovered, and even reduced to 
writing, wo michi now proceed to the 
great name of O alike. For it has been 
paid that Jus treat ho Delia Sciexma Mecha- 
nics was written in 151*2, though not pub- 
lished for more than forty years aftcr- 
vrardO But as it has been our rule, %vith 
not many exceptions, to date boohs from 
their publication, wo must defer any men- 
tion of this rcmiwkahlo work to iho next 
volume. The experiments, however, made 
by Galileo, when lecturer in mathematics 
at Fisa, on falling bodies, como strictly 
within our limit*. Ho was appointed to 
this office in 15S0, and left it in 1502. 
Among the many unfounded assertions of 
Aristotle in physics, it was one that the 
velocity of falling bodies was proportionate 
to their weights ; Galileo took advantage 
of the leaning tower of Fka to prove the 
contrary. But tins important, though 
obvious experiment* which laid open much 
of the theory of motion, dbplcared the 
ndhcicnlsctf Arktotlo ro highly, that they 
compel]; d him to leave Fra. lie kouu ob- 
tained a chair in tho university of Padua. 

19, But on the fame principle that we 
nutiwrt exclude tho work of Galileo 
Stsvfaui. on mechanics from tho six- 
teenth ccntuty, it seems reasonable to 
mention that of Simon Stevinus of Bruges; 
rince tho first edition of his Statics and 
Hydrostatic was printed in Dutch as early 
as 1&R3, though wo can hardly date its re- 
ception among tho scientific publio bcfoic 
tho Latin edition in 1C0S. Stevinus has 
been citiefly known by Ins discovery of tho 
law of equilibrium on the inclined piano, 
which had baffled tho ancicnt 9 , and, as wo 
have teen, was mistaken by Cardan. 
Stevinus supposed a flcxiblo chain of uni- 
form weight to descend down tho sides of 
two connected planes, and to bang in a 
sort of fostoon below. Tho chain would bo 
in equilibria, because, if it began to rnovo, 
tlioro would bo no reason why it should not 
move for over, tho circumstances being un- 
altered by any motion it could have; and 

* Montticlu, p, G93, 

9 Playfair has fallen into the mistake of 

supposing that this treatise was puVUthtd in 
1C92 ; and those who, on second thoughts, n ould 
have known better, have copied him. 


time there would ho n perpetual motion, 
which is impossible. But tlio part below, 
being equally balanced, must, separately 
taken, bo in cquilibrio. Consequently the 
part above, lyinu along the planes, must 
ako bo in equllibrio ; and Ucnco the weight 
of tho two parts of tho chain must bo equal, 
or if that lying along tho shorter piano be 
called tho power, it will bo to the other ns 
the lengths; or if there bo but one piano, 
and the power hang perpendicularly, as tho 
height to tho length. 

20. It 1ms been doubted whether this 
demonstration of Stevinus bo satisfactory, 
and ako whether tho theoicm had not 
been proved in a different manner by an 
earlier writer. Tho claims of Stovinus, 
however, lmvo very recently been main- 
tained by an author of high reputation. 1 
Tho Statics of this ingenious mathematician 
contain several novel and curious theorems 
on tho properties of oilier mcclinnicnl 
power* beanies the inclined plane. But 
Mnntucla has attributed to him what I can- 
not find in his works. “ In revolving these 
questions (concerning the ratios of weights 
on the oblique pulley), and several others, 
he frequently makes use of tho famous 
principle which is Iho basis of tlio Komello 
Mecauiquc of M, Vurignon. lie forms a 
triangle, of which tho three sides aro 
parallel to the three directions, namely, of 
tho weight and the two powers which 
support it ; and ho shows that these three 
lines opre^s this weight nnd these powers 
respectively.*** Playfair, copying Mon- 
tucla, I presume, without looking at Ste- 
vinus, has repeated this statement, nnd it 
will bo found in other modern histories of 
physical tcicRCO. This theorem, howevor, 
of Vtmgnon, commonly called tho triangle 
of forces, will not, unless I nm greatly mis- 
taken, bo discovered in Stevinus. Had it 
been known to him, wo may presume that 
ho would have employed it,*as is done in 
modern works on mechanics, for demon- 
strating the law of equilibrium on the in- 
clined jilane, instead of his catenarian 
hypothesis, which is at least not so elegant 
or capable of so simple a proof. It is true 
that in treating of the oblique pulley, ho 
resolves tho force into two, ono parallel, 
the other perpendicular to tho weight; 
and thus displays his acquaintance with 
1 Playfair's Dissertation. ‘WhowdTs Hist, of 
Inductive Sciences lk 11, 11. Compare Drink- 
waters Life of Galileo, p. 83. Tho reasoning 
uhleh Mr. VT. suggests for Stovinus, whether it 
had occurred to him or not, may bo % cry just, 
hut borders, perhaps, rather too much on tho 
metaphysics of scicnco. 

- hlontucla, U. ISO. 
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tho composition of forces. But whether he 
had a clear perception of all tho dynamical 
laws, involved in tho demonstration of 
Varignon’s theorem, may possibly he doubt- 
ful ; at least, we do not find that he has 
employed it. 

21. Tho first discovery made in hydro- 
, tl statics since tho time of 
**■ Archimedes is due to Stcvi- 
nus. He found that tho vertical pressure 
of fluids on a horizontal surface is as the 
product of tho baso of the vessel by its 
height, and showed the law of pro^suro 
even on tho sides. 1 


22. Tho year 1G00 was tho first in which 
Gilbert on the England produced ft remark* 
Masnet. able work in physical science; 

but tlus was one sufficient to raise a lasting 
reputation to its author. Gilbert* n phy- 
sician, in his Latin treatise on the Magnet, 
not only collected all tho knowledge which 
others had possessed on that subject, hut 
became ftt onco tho father of experimental 
philosophy in this island, and by a singular 
felicity and acutenc«?s of genius, the 
founder of theories which have been re- 
vived after tho lapse of ages, and aro ah 
most universally received into the creel of 
tho science. Tho magnetism of tho earth 
itself, his own original hypothesis, nova 
ilia nostra et inaudita dc telluro sententia, 
could not, of course, he confirmed by all 
the experimental and analogical proof, 
which has rendered that doctrine accepted 
in recent philosophy ; but it was by no 
means one of those vague conjectures that 
are sometimes unduly applauded, when 
they receive a confirmation by tho favour 
of fortune. He relied on tho analogy of 
terrestrial phenomena to tho*o exhibited 
by what he calls a tcrreUa, or artificial 
spherical magnet. *SYhat may ho the va- 
lidity of his reasonings from experiment it 
is for those who ore conversant with the 
subject to determine, hut it is evidently by 
the torch of experiment tliat he was guided 
A letter from Edward Wright, whoso 
authority as a mathematician is of somo 
value, admits tho terrestrial magnetism to 
he proved. Gilbert was also one of our 
earhest Copemicans, at least as to tbo ro- 
tation of the earth an d with his usual 


1 Montucla, if. ISO. 

a Mr. *VYhewcll thinks that Gilbert was m 
•Qoubfcful about tho annual than tho diur 
motion of tho earth, and informs us that i: 
posthumous work he seems to hesitate betwi 
Tycho and Copernicus. Hist of Induct 
Sciences, i. 380. Gilbert's argument for 
diuraal motion would extend to tho anne 
°n Probabilis modo sed manifesta vide 
tens aiurna circumvolutio, cum natura sem 


sagacity inferred, before the invention of the 
telescope, that there must he a multitude of 
fixed stars beyond the reach of our vision. 1 


Sect. IL— Ok Katuual Hrsionr. 

Zoolony — Gan cr, Ahlrorandits. Botany— 

XjgIcIj Catalpin, and ethers. 

23. Zoology and botany, in tho middle 
of tho sixteenth centmy* Gtscert 
were ns yet almost neglected 
fields of knowledge ; t-carce anything had 
horn added to the vnluablo history of ani- 
mals by Aristotle, and those of plants by 
Theophrastus and Dioscoridcs. But in tho 
year 1551 was published the first part of an 
immcn«o work, the History of Animals, by 
that prodigy of general erudition, Conrad 
Gesnor. Tins treats of viviparous quadru- 
peds ; the second, which appeared in 1554, 
of tho oviparous ; tho third, in 115.15, of 
birds ; tho fourth, in the following year, 
of fishes and aquatic animals; and one, 
long afterwards published in 1557, relates 
to serpents. Tho find part was reprinted 
with additions in 15G0, and a smaller work 
of woodcuts and shorter descriptions, called 
leones Animalium, appeared in 1353. 

21. This work of the first great naturalist 
of modem times is thus n*ck\rac t«r 
eulogised by one of the bycarier. 
latent : — “ GesnerV* History of Animals,” 
says Cuvier, u may bo considered n^tbebasis 
of nil modem zoology; copied almost 
literally by A1 drovandus, abridged by Jon- 
ston, it has become the foundation of much 
more recent works ; and more than one 
famous author has borrowed from it silently 
most of his learning ; for those passages of 
tho ancients, which have escaped Gesncr, 
have scarce ever been observed by the mo 
derns. He deserved their confidence by 
his accuracy, his perspicuity, his good 
faith, and sometimes by the sagacity of his 
Wows. Though he has not laid down any 
natural classification by genera, ho often 

agit per pandora magis quam plan, atque 
ratloni magis cousentancum videtur unum cri- 
guum corpus telluris diuraam volntationem 
eificere quam muntlum totum rircuTuferri. 

1 1. 6. c. 3. Tho article on. Gilbert in the 
Biogmphie TTutversello is discreditable to that 
publication. If the author was so very ignorant 
as not to hove known anything of Gilbert, he 
might at least have avoided tho assumption that 
nothing was to be known. , 

Sarpi, who will not be thought an incompetent 
judge, names Gilbert with VIeta, as the' only 
original writers among his contemporaries. 
Kon ho veduto in questo sccolo uomo quale 
abbia scritto cosa sua propria, salvo Yieta m 
Francia e Gilbert! in Inghilteira. Iiettero oi 
Fra Paolo, p. 31. 
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^points out very well the true relations of 
beings. 9 * 1 

25. Gcsner treats of every animal under 

Genwr’s eight heads or chapters: 1. 
arrangement. Its name in different lan- 
guages; 2. Its external description and 
usual place of habitation (or what natural- 
ists call habitat ) ; 3. Its natural actions, 
length of life* diseases, &o. ; 4, Its disposi- 
tion, or, ns wo may say, moral character ; 

5, Its utility, except for food and medicine ; 

6. Its ubo as food; 7. Itsuso in medicine; 

8. The philological relations of tho name 
and qualities, their proper and figurative 
use in language, which is subdivided into 
several sections. So comprehensive a no- 
tion of zoology displays a mind accustomed 
to encyclopedic systems, and loving tho 
labours of learning for tlxcir own sake. 
Mach of course would have a very second- 
ary value in the eyes of a good naturalist. 
His method is alphabetical, but it may bo 
reckoned an alphabet of genera; for ho 
arranges what ho deems cognate species 
together. In tho leones Animalium wo 
find somewhat more of classification. Ges- 
ner divides quadrupeds into Animnlia 
Mansueta and Animalia Fera ; tho former 
in two, tho latter in four ordeis. Cuvier, 
in tho passage above cited, writing proba- 
bly from memory, has hardly done justice 
to G esner in this respect. Tho delineations 
in tho History of Animals and in the 
leones are very rude ; and it is not always 
easy, with bo little assistance from engrav- 
ing, to determine tho species from his de- 
scription. 

26. Lmntnus, though professing to give 
jeus additions to tho synonyms of his prede- 
known ccssors, has been frequently 

tjtwdraped*. care | esa towards 

'Gcsner ; his mention of several quadrupeds 
(tho only part of tho latter’s work at which 
I have looked), having been unnoticed in 
the Systoma Natures. TPo do not find 
however that Gcsner had made very con- 
siderable additions to tho number of species 
known to the ancients ; and it cannot he 
reckoned a proof of his acuteness in zoology, 
that ho placed tho hippopotamus among 
aquatic animals, and tho hat among birds. 
In tho latter extraordinary error he was 
followed by all other naturalists till tho 
time of Hay. Tet he shows some judgment 
in rejecting plainly fabulous animals. In 
the edition of 1551 1 find but few quadru- 
peds, except those belonging to tho coun- 
tries round the Mediterranean, or men- 
tioned by Pliny and ASUan. 2 The Reindeer, 

1 Btogr. TJnivorsellc, art. Gcsner. 

2 In Cardan, Ho Subtilitnte,'Ub. 10, published 


which it is doubtful whether the ancients 
know, though there seems reason to be- 
licvo that it was formerly an inhabitant of 
Poland and Germany, he found in Albertus 
Magnus ; and from him too Gesner had got 
some notion of tho Polar Bear. He men- 
tions the Musk deer, which was known 
through the Arabian writers, though un- 
noticed by the ancients. The now world 
furnished him with a scanty list. Among 
theso is tho Opossum, or Scmi-Yulpa (for 
which Iinnams has not given him credit), 
an account of which ho may have found in 
Pinzon or Peter Martyr; 1 the Manati, of 
which he found a description in Hernando’s 
History of the Indies ; and the Guinea Pig, 
Cuniculus Indus, which he says was, within 
a fow years, first brought to Europe from 
the New World, but was become every- 
where common. In tho edition of 1560, 
several more species me introduced. Olaus 
Magnus had, in the meantime, described 
tho Glutton; and Belon had found an 
Armadillo among itinerant quacks in 
Turkey, though he knew that it came from 
America. 2 Belon had also described tho 

in 1530, 1 find the antcater, ursua formicaries, 
which, if I am not mistaken, Gesner has omitted, 
though it is in Hernando d’Oviedo ; also a cer- 
copUhccus, as large as man, which persists long 
in standing erect, amat pucros ct muliercs, con- 
nturquo concumbere, quod nos vidimus. This 
was probably one of the largo baboons of Africa 
i In the voyage of Pinzon, the companion of 
Columbus in his last voyage, when the continent 
oi Guiana was discovered, Ulrich will be found 
In the Novus Orbls of Gtynnaus, a specimen of 
the genus Hldelphls Is mentioned with the 
astonishment which the first appearance of the 
marsupial type would naturally excite in a 
European. Oonspexore etiamnum ibi animal 
quadrupes, prodigiQsum quidetn ; nam pars 
anterior rulpem, posterior vero simiam prue- 
sentabat, nisi quod pedes efiingit humanos; 
cures autem hubet nocture, ct infra consuetam 
alvnm allam habet instar crumemo, in qua de* 
litcscunt catuli e]us tantisper, donee tuto pro- 
dire queant, ot absque parentis tutela cibatum 
quasrerc, neo unquam exeunt crumenam, nisi 
cum sugunt, Tortentosum hoc animal cum 
catuli s tribus SibiUam d datum cst ; et ex Sibil la 
niiberim, id est Granatam, in gratlam regnm, 
qul novis semper rebus oblcctantur, p. 11C, edit. 
1552. In Peter Martyr, He Rebus Oceanicis, 
dec. i. lib. 0, no find a longer acconnt of the 
monstrosnm illud animal vulpino rostro, ccr- 
copithecea canda,vcrpertilioneis auribns, nmni- 
bus huraanius, pedibus simiam romulans ; quod 
uatos Jam filios alio gestat quocnnque proficis- 
catur utero exteriore in modem magnra cru- 
menco. This animal, he says, lived some months 
in Spain, and was seen by him after its death. 
Several species are natives of Guiana. 

a Talus, quadrnpes peregrina. The species 
figured in Gesner is Hasypus novem ductus. 
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Axis deer of India. The Sloth appears for 
the first time in this edition of Gesner, and 
the Sagoin, or Ouistiti, ns well as what ho 
calls Mus Indicus alius, which Linnaeus re- 
fers to the Racoon, but seems rather to be 
the Nhsua, or Goati Mondi. Gesner has 
given only three cuts of monkeys, but was 
awaro that there were several kinds, and 
distinguishes them in description. I have 
not presumed to refer his cuts to particular 
species, which probably, on account of their 
rudeness, a good naturalist would not at- 
tempt. The Simia Inues, or Barbary npe, 
seems to be one, as we might expect. 1 
Gesner was not very diligent in examining 
the histories of the Now 'World. Poter 
Martyr and Hernando would have supplied 
him with several he has overlooked, as the 
Tapir, the Pecary, the Anteater, and the 
fetid Polecat. 2 

27 , Less acquainted with hooks hut with 

better opportunities of ob- 
Belou. . , ~ 

serving nature than Gesner, 

his contemporary Belon made greater aces- 
sions to zoology. Besides, his excellent 
travels in the Levant and Egypt, wo have 
from him a history of fishes in Latin, 
printed in 1533, and translated by tho 
author into French, with alterations and 
additions ; and one of birds, published in 
French in 1533, written with great learn- 
ing, though not without fabulous accounts, 
as was usual in the earlier period of natural 
history. Belon was peihaps tho first, at | 
least in modem times, who had glimpses of j 
a great typical conformity in nature. In 
one of his works he places the skeletons of 
a man and a bird in apposition, in order to 
display their essential analogy. Ho intro- 
duced also many exotic plants into Prance. 
Every one knows, says a writer of the last 
century, that our gardens owe all their 
beauty to Belon.3 The same writer has 
satisfactorily cleared this eminent natu- 
ralist from the charge of plagiarism, to 

This animal, however, is mentioned by Her- 
nando d'Oviedo under the name Bardati. 

1 Sunt et cynocephalorum diversa genera, nec 
unutn genus caudatorum. I think he knew the 
leading characteristics founded on the tail, but 
did not attend accurately to subordinate dis- 
tinctions, though he knew them to exist, Tho 
three principal Sfmlam divisions were familiarly 
known in Europe not very long after tho time 
of Gesner, as we find by an old song of Eliza- 
beth's time : — 

The ape, the monkey, and baboon did meet 
A breaking of their fast in Friday Street. 

British Bibliographer, 1. 342. 

2 The Tapir is mentioned by Peter Martyr, 

the rest in Hernando. 1 

2 I/iron, Singularity Historiques, i. 450. 


which credit had boon hastily given. 1 
Bolon may on the whole bo placed by the 
side of Gesner. 

28. Salviani published in 1558 a history 
of fishes (Animalium Aqua- salviani and 
tilium Historia), with figures Rondeiet's 
well executed, but by no IcJlthyoloS7 ‘ 
means numerous. He borrows most of his 
materials from the ancients, and having 
frequently failed in identifying the species 
they describe, cannot be read without 
precaution. 2 But Rondelct (De Piscibus 
Marinis, 1534), was far superior as an 
ichthyologist, in the judgment of Cuvier, 
to any of liis contemporaries, both by tho 
number of fishes he has known, and the 
accuracy of his figures, which exceed three 
hundred for fresh-water and marine species. 
His knowledge of those which inhabit tho 
Mediterranean Sea was so extensive that 
little has been added since his time. “ It 
is the work,” says tho same great authority, 
“ which has supplied almost everything 
which wo find on that subject in Gesner, 
Aldrovandus, Willoughby, Artcdi, andLin- 
nceus; and oven I/icepcdo has been obliged, 
in many instances, to depend on Rondelet. ,> 
Tho text, however, is far inferior to the 
figures, and is too much occupied with an 
attempt to fix the ancient names of the 
several species. 0 

20. The very little book of Dr. Caius on 
British Dogs, published in 
1370, tho whole of which I 
believe has been translated by Pennant in 
bis British Zoology, is hardly worth men- 
tioning; nor do I know that zoological 
literature has anything more to produce 
till almost the close of the century, when 
the first and second volumes of Aldro- 
vandus’s vast natural history was pub- 
lished. These, as well as the third, which 
appeared in 1603, treat of birds; th 0 
fourth is on insects ; and these alone were 
given to tho world by the laborious author, 
a professor of natural history at Bologna. 
After his death in 1605, nine more folifr 
volumes, embracing with various degrees 
of detail most other parts of natural his* 
tory, were successively published by dif- 
ferent editors. “"We can only consider 
the works of Aldrovandus,” says Cuvier, 
“as an immense compilation without taste 
or genius ; the very plan and materials 

1 Id. p 433. It had been suspected that the 
manuscripts of Gilles, tho author of a comP U0 ' 

tion from JEMhn, who had himself travelled w 
tho east, fell into the hands of Bolon who pub- 
lished them as his own. Gesner tw *® 
thought to insinuate this; hut Liron is 
opinion that Belon was not meant fy^him^ 

2 Biogr. Univ. (Cuvier.) 


Aldrovaxrins 


3 Biogr. T7niv# 
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being in a great measure borrowed from 
Gesnor ; and Buffon lias had reason to say 
that it would bo reduced to a tenth part of 
its bulk by striking out the useless and 
impertinent matter.”* Buffon, however, 
which Cuvier might havo gone on to say, 
praises the method of Aldrovandus and his 
fidelity of description, and even ranks his 
work above every other natural history, 2 I 
am not acquainted with its contents; but 
according to Lbmreus, Aldrovandus, or the 
editors of liis posthumous volumes, added 
only a very few species of quadrupeds to 
those mentioned by Gcsner, among which 
are tho Zebra, the Jerboa, tbe Musk Bat of 
Bussia, and tbe Manis or Scaly Anteater. 3 

30. A more steady progress was made 
Botany; hi the science of botany, 

Turner. which commemorates, in 

those living memorials with which she 
delights to honour her cultivators, several 
names still respected, and several hooks | 
that have not lost their utility. Our 
countryman, Dr. Turner, published tho i 
first part of a Xcw Herbal in 1551 ; tho 
second and third did not appear till 15G2 I 
and loCS. u Tho arrangement,” says Pul- 1 
tency, “is alphabetical according to tbe 
ho tin names, and after tho description he J 
frequently specifies tho places and growth. 
Ho is ample in his discrimination of tho ! 
species, as bis great object was to ascertain 
tho Materia Medica of tho ancients, and of 
Dioscoiides in particular, throughout tho 
vegetable kingdom. He first gives names 
to many English plants ; and allowing 
for tho time when spccifical distinctions 
were not established, when almost all the 
small plants were disregaidcd, and tho 
Cryptogamia almost wholly overlooked, the 
number ho was acquainted with is much be- 
yond what could easily have been imagined 
in an original writer on his subject.” 4 

lid 

2Kbt, Saturclle, Premier Dlscours. Tho 
truth is that all BufTon's censures on Alrlro- 
vandus fall equally on Gcmcr, who is not less 
accumulative of materials not properly hearing 
on natural history, and not much less dcstifcuto 
of systematic order. Tho remarks of Buffon 
on this wario of learning are veiv ju*t, and 
applicable to the works of tho sixteenth century 
on almost every subject as well as zoology. 

s Collections of natural history room to have 
been formed by nil who applied themselves to 
the subject in the sixteenth century; such ns 
Oordus, Mathloluv Merest!, Gesasr, Agncola 
Bclon, Bondelet, Ortelius, and many others! 
Hakluyt mentions the cabinet* of rome English 
collectors from which ho had derived assistance. 
Beckmann's Hist, of Invention*, It 57. 

4 PuUcuey's Historical Sketch o! the Tragicra 
of Botany in England, p. C3, 


3L The work of Maranta, published 
in 1559, on tho method M&ranta, bj* 
of understanding medicinal tanIcal Gardens 
plants, is, in the judgment of a later writer of 
considerable reputation, nearly at the head 
of any in that age. Tho author is inde- 
pendent, though learned, extremely acute 
in discriminating plants known to the 
ancients, and has discovered many him- 
self, ridiculing those who dared to add 
nothing to Dioscoridcs, 1 Maranta had 
studied in tho private gardens formed by 
Pinelli at Kaples. But public gardens were 
common in Italy. Those of Pisa and 
Padua were the earliest, and perhaps tho 
most celebrated. Ono established by tho 
Duke of Ferrara, was peculiarly rich in 
exotic plants procured from Greece and 
Asia. 2 And perhaps the generous emula- 
tion in all things honourable between tha 
houses of Este and Medici led Ferdinand 
of Tuscany, sometime afterwards near the 
end of tho century, to enrich the gardens 
of Pisa with tho finest plants of Asia and 
America. The climate of Franco was less 
favourable ; tho first public garden seems 
to havo been formed at Montpellier, and 
there was none at Paris in 155S. 3 Mean- 
time the vegetable productions of newly 
discovered countries became familiar to 
Europe. Many aro described in tho ex- 
cellent History of the Indies by Hernando 
d’Gvicdo, such as the Cocos, tho Cactus 
tho Guiacmn. Another Spanish author, 
Carnte, first describes tho Solanum Tuber- 
osum, or potato, under tho name of 
Papas. 4 It hn sheen said that tobacco is first 
mentioned, or at least first well described 
by Ben7oni, in Kova Novi Orbis Historia, 
(Geneva, 1578). 5 Belon went to the 
Levant soon after the middle of the cen- 
tury, on pnrpo'se to collect plants ; several 
other writers of voyages followed before its 
close. Among these was Prosper Alpinus. 
who passed several years in Egypt, but Jus 
principal work, Do Plantis Exoticis is 
posthumous, and did not appear tilt 1G27. 
Ho is said to be the fir*t European author 
who has mentioned coffee.® 

1 Sprcagcl Historia Eel Herbaria (1$07), I. TA~ 

2 Id. m 3 Id. "GX 4 Id. 372. 2 Id 37.*?! 

c Id. SS4. Coralanl, xL 25. Blogr. TJniv. 

Yet, la the article on Eauwolf, a German 
naturalist, who published an account of hi? 
travels in the Levant as evrly ns 3551, he 5* 
mentioned as one of the first qui ait parie dc 
do brire du cafv, ct en tdtd^erit la pre- 
paration tveo exactitude! It !s po^JMc that 
this book of EauwoH being rrrittc a la German, 
and tho anther brine obreure In c^mparifon 
with Pro*^er Alpinus, his prior claim has been 
till lately overlooked. 
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32. The critical examination of the an- 

cients, the establishment of 
Gcsner ’ gardens, the travels of bot- 
anists thus furnished a great supply of 
plants ; it was now required to compare 
and arrange them. Gesner first under- 
took this ; he had formed a garden of 
his own at Zurich, and has the credit of 
having discovered tho true system of 
classifying plants according to tho organs 
of fructification ; which however lie does 
not seem to have made known, nor were his 
botanical writings published till the Last 
century. Gesner Mas tho fast who men- 
tions the Indian Sugarcane and the Tobacco, 
as well ns many indigenous plnnts. It is 
said that ho Mas used to chew and smoko 
tobacco, “by which he rendered himself 
giddy and in a manner drunk.” 1 As Gesner 
died in 15G1, this carries back tho know- 
ledge of tobacco in Europe several years 
beyond tho above-mentioned treatiso of 
Benzoni. 

33. Dodoens, or Dodonmus, a Dutch 
Dodoens plO'Mcian, in 1553, transla- 
ted into Ins own language 

the history of plants by Fuchs, to which 
lm added 133 figures. These, instead of 
using tho alphabetical order of his pre- 
decessor, ho arranged according to a 
method which ho thought moro natural. 
“He explains,” says Sprengel, “well and 
learnedly the ancient botanists, and de- 
scribed many plnnts for tho first time;” 
among these are the Ulox Europajus and 
the Hyacinthus non scriptus. The great 
aim of rendering tho modem Materia 
Mcdica conformable to the ancient seems 
to have made the early botanists rather in- 
attentive to objects before their eyes, 
Dodoens himself is rather a physician than 
a botanist, and is more diligent about the 
uses of plants than their characteristics. 
Ho collected all his writings, under the title 
Stirpium Historic Pemptades Sex, at Ant- 
werp in 1583, with 1341 figures, a greater 
number than had yet been published. 

34. Tho Stiipium Adversaria by Pena 

Lobet and Lol)el > tho Gutter of 
whom is best known as a 
botanist, was published at London in 1570. 
Lobel indeed, though a native of Lille* 
having passed most of his life in England, 
may bo fairly counted among our botanists! 
Ho had previously travelled much over 
Europe. “In the execution of this work,” 
says Pulteney, “ there is exhibited, I be- 
lieve, tho first sketch, rude as it is, of a 
natural method of arrangement, which 
Jiowever extends no further than throwing 
1 Sprengel, 373, 390. 


the plants into largo tribes, families, or 
orders, according to tho external appear- 
ance or habit of tho nil ole plant or flower, 
without establishing any definitions or 
character*. The whole forms forty-four 
tribes. Some contain the plants of or two 
modern genera, others many, and some, it 
must be owned, very incongruous to each 
other. On the whole they are much supe- 
rior to Dodocns’s divisions.’* 1 LoboVs Ad- 
versaria contains descriptions of 1200 or 
1500 plants with 272 engravings; the 
former arc not clear or wdl expressed, and 
in this bo is inferior to his contemporaries; 
the latter are on copper, % cry small, but 
neat. 2 In a later noik, the Plnntanun 
Ilistoria, Antwerp, 157G, the number of 
figures is very considerably greater, but tho 
book Jins been less esteemed, being a sort 
of complement to the other. Sprengd 
speaks more highly of Lobel than the Pro* 
graphic Univcrscllc. 

35. Olusius or Leclu«c, born at Arras, 
and a traveller, like many 
other botanists, o\ cr Europe, 
till ho settled at Leyden as professor of 
botany in 1503, is generally reckoned tho 
greatest master of his science whom the 
age x>roduced. His descriptions aro re- 
markable for their exactness, precision, 
elegance, and method, though ho seems to 
havo had little regard to natural classifica- 
tion. Ho has added a long list to tho 
plants, already known. Clurius began by 
a translation of Dodoens into Latin; he 
published several oilier worlds within the 
century. 3 

3G. Ckcsalpin was not only a botanist, 
but greater in this than in ^ixss^lta, 
any other of the sciences he 
embraced. Ho M*as tho first (the writings 
of Gesner, if thoy go so far, being in Ins 
timo unpublished) who endeavoured to 
establish a natural order of classification 
on x>hilosophicol principles. He founded 
it on tho number, figure, and position of 
tbo fructifying parts, observing the situa- 
tion of the calix and flower relatively to 
tho germen, tho divisions of the former, 
and in general what has been icgardedin 
later systems as tbo basis of arrangoment. 
He treats of trees and of herbs separately, 
as two grand divisions, but under eac 
follows his own natural system. The dis- 
tinction of sexes he thought needless in 
plants, on account of their greater simpli- 
city ; though ho admits it to exist in some, 
as in tho hemp and the, juniper, lb 3 
treatiso on Plants, in 1583, is divided in 0 

Historical Sketch, p. 102. 2 Sprengel, S9ft 

s Sprengel; 407. Piogr. ITniv. Pulteney. 
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wxteen books ; in the first of which he lays 
down the principles of vegetable anatomy 
and physiology. Many ideas, says Da 
Petit Thouars, are found there of which 
tho truth was long afterwards recognised. 
He analysed tho structure of seeds, which 
he compares to the eggs of animals; an 
analogy, however, which had occurred to 
Empedocles among the ancients. “One 
page alone,” the same writer observes, “in 
tho dedication of Cmsalpin to the Duke of 
Tuscany, concentrates tho principles of a 
good botanical system so well that notwith- 
standing all tho labours of later botanists, 
nothing material could be added to his 
sketoli, and if this one page out of all the 
writings of Ctesalpin remained, it would 
be enough to secure him an immortal re- 
putation.” 1 Cresalpin unfortunately gave 
no figures of plants, which may have been 
among the causes that his system was so 
long overlooked. 

37. The Historia Generalis Plantarum 

Dalechamps , by Dalechamps, in 1587,1 
Bauhin. contains 2731 figures, many 
of which, however, appear to be repetitions. 
These aro divided into eighteen classes ac- 
cording to their form and size, but with no 
natural method. His work is imperfect 
and faulty ; most of tho descriptions are 
borrowed from his predecessors. 2 Taber- 
nremoutanus, in a book in the German 
language, has described 5S00 species, and 
given 2180 figures. 2 Tho Pliytopinax of 
Gerard Bauhin {Basle, 1596) is tho first 
important work of one who, in conjunction 
with his brother J ohn, laboured for forty 
5 ears in the advancement of botanical 
knowledge. It is a catalogue of 2460 
plants, including, among about 250 others i 
tliat were new, the first accurate descrip- 
tion of the potato, which, as he informs 
ns, was already cultivated in Italy.** 

3S. Gerard’s Herbal, published in 1597, 

Gerard’s Herbal. ^ Vas fonne(i on tho basis of 
Dodoens, taking in much 
from Lob el and Clusius ; tho figures are 
from the blocks usedbyTabernremontanus. 
It is not now esteemed at all by botanists, at 
least in this first edition; “but,” says 
Pulteney, “from its being well timed, from 
its comprehending almost tho whole of the 
subjects then known, by being written in 
English, and ornamented with a more 

1 Blogr. TTniv, Sprengel, after giving an 
toalysis of the system of C&salpin, concludes : 
En primi systematis carpologicl specimen, quod 

' 11061 inaperfectum sit, ingenii tamen summi 
inonumentum ct oliorum omnium ad Goertner- 
ium usquo exemplar cat, p, 430. 

2 Sprengel, 432. 3 Id. 490. 

4 Id. 451. 


39f 

numerous set of figures than had ever 
accompanied any work of the kind in this 
kingdom, it obtained great repute. 1 

Sect. ILL — On Anatomy and Medicine. 
Fallopius, Eustachius, and other Anatom- 
ists— Slate of Medicine. 

39. Pew sciences were so successfully 
pursued in this period as Anatomy, 
that of anatomy. If it was Fallopius 
impossible to snatch from Yesalius the 
pre-eminent glory that belongs to him as 
almost its creator, it might still be said 
that two men now appeared who, had they 
lived earlier, would probably have gone as 
far, and who, by coming later, were en- 
abled to go beyond him. These were 
Fallopius and Eustachius, both Italians. 
The former is indeed placed by Sprengel 
even above Yesalius, and reckoned the 
first anatomist of the sixteenth century. 
No one had understood that delicate pait 
of the human structure, the organ of hear- 
ing, so well as Fallopius, though even h° 
left much for others. He added several to 
the list .of muscles, and made some dis- 
coveries in the intestinal and generative 
organs. 2 

40. Eustachius, though on tho whole 
inferior to Fallopius, went 

beyond him in the anatomy EustachlU3 - 
of the ear, in which a canal, as is well 
known, bears his name. One of his bio- 
grapbeis lias gone so far as to place him 
above every anatomist for the number of 
bis discoveries. He bas treated very well 
of tbo teetb, a subject little understood be- 
fore, and was tbo first to trace the vena 
azygos through all its ramifications. No 
one before had exhibited the structure of 
the human kidneys, Yesalius having ex- 
amined them only in dogs. 3 Tho scarcity 
of Iranian subjects was in fact an irresist- 
ible temptation to take upon trust the 
identity between quadrupeds and man, 
which misled the great anatomists of the 
sixteenth century. 4 Comparative anatomy 
was therefore not yet promoted to its real 
dignity, both as an indispensable part of 

1 Hist. Sketch, p. 122. 

2 Portal. Sprengel, Hist, de la Medecine. 

s Portal. 

4 The church had a repugnance to permit the 
dissection of dead bodies, but Fallopius tells us 
that the Duke of Tuscany was sometimes oblig- 
ing enough 'to send a living criminal to the 
anatomists, qiicm inUifcxmus nostro modo et 
anatomisamvs. Sprengel suggests that “nostro 
modo” meant by opium ; but this seems to be 
merely a conjecture. Hist, de la Medecine, iv. 
XL 
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natural history, and as opening the most 
conclusive and magnificent 
Goiter. vi ews of teleology. Coiter, 
an anatomist bom ^in Holland, but who 
passed his life in Italy, Germany, and 
[Franco, was perhaps the first to describe 
the skeletons of several animals ; though 
Bolon, as we have seen, had views far be- 
yond his age in what is strictly comparative 
.anatomy. Ooiter’s work bears the date of 
1575 ; in 156G he had pubhshed one on 
human osteology, where that of the foetus 
is said to be first described, though some 
Attribute this merit to Fallopius. Coiter 
is called in the Biographie Universelle one 
of the creators of pathological anatomy. 

41. Columbus (Do Be Anatomica, 
Venice, 1559), the succes- 
Coiomtras. sor 0 f Vesalius at Padua, 

and afterwards professor at Pisa and 
Borne, has announced the discovery of 
several muscles, and given the name of 
vomer to the small bone which sustains 
the cartilage of the nose, and which 
Vesalius had taken for a mere process of 
the sphenoid. Columbus, though too ar- 
rogant in censuring his great predecessor, 
generally follows him. 1 Arrantius, in 
1571, is among the first who made known 
the anatomy of the gravid uterus, and the 
structure of the foetus. 2 Ho was also con- 
versant, as Vidius, a professor at Paris of 
Italian birth, as early as 1542, had already 
been, with the anatomy of the biain. But 
this was much improved by Varoli in his 
Anatomia, pubhshed in 1573, who traced 
the origin of the optic nerves, and gave a 
better account than any one before him of 
the eye and of the voice. Piccolomini 
(Anatomise Praelectiones, 1586) is one of 
the first who described the cellular tissue, 
and in other respects has made valuable 
observations. Ambrose Par6, a French 
surgeon, is deemed the founder of chirurgic 
science, at least in that country. His 
works were first collected in 1561 ; but his 
treatise on gunshot wounds is as old as 
1545. Several other names are mentioned 
with respect by the historians of medicine 
and anatomy; such as those of Alberti, 
Benivieni, Donatus, and Schank. Never, 
says Portal, were anatomy and surgery 
better cultivated, with more emulation or 
more encouragement, than about the end 
of the sixteenth century, A long list of 
minor dibcoveries in the human frame are 
.recorded by this writer and by Sprengel. 
It will bo readily understood that we give 
these names, which of itself it is rather an 
irksome labour to enumerate, with no 


1 Portal, 3. E41. 


2 Portal, vol. ii. p. 3. 


other object than that none of those who 
by their ability and diligence carried for- 
ward the landmarks of human knowledge, 
should miss, in a history of general litera- 
ture, of their meed of remembrance. "We 
reserve to a later chapter circulation of 
those passages in the annt- tlie Wood * 
omists of tlxis age, which have seemed to 
anticipate the great discovery that im- 
mortalizes the namo of Harvey, 

42. These continual discoveries in the 

anatomical structure of man Medicinal 

tended to guide and correct science, 

the theory of medicine. The observations 
of this period became more acute and ac- 
curate. Those of Plater and Foresti, es- 
pecially the latter, arc still reputed classi- 
cal in medical literature. Prosper Alpinus 
may be deemed the father in modern times 
of diagnostic science. 1 Plater, in his Praxis 
Medica, made the first, though an imper- 
fect attempt, at a classification of diseases. 
Yet the ohsei rations made in this age, and 
the whole practical system, are not exempt 
from considerable faults ; the remedies 
were too topical, the symptoms of disease 
were more regarded than its cause; the 
theory was too simple and general ; above 
all, a great deal of credulity and supersti- 
tion prevailed in the art. 2 Many among 
the first in science believed in demoniacal 
possessions and sorcery, or in astrology. 
This was most common in Germany, where 
tho school of Paracelsus, discreditably to 
the national understanding, exerted much 
influence. The best physicians of the 
century were either Italian or French. 

43, Notwithstanding the bigoted venera- 
tion for Hippocrates that most avowed, 
several physicians, not at all adhering to 
Paracelsus, endeavoured to set up a ra- 
tional experience against the Greek school, 
when they thought them at varianco. 
Joubert of Montpelier, in his Paradoxes 
(156C), was a bold innovator of this class ; 
hut many of his paradoxes are now estab- 
lished truths. Botal of Asti, a pupil of 
Fallopius, introduced the practice of vene- 
section on a scale before unknown, but 
prudently aimed to show that Hippocrates 
was on his side. The faculty of medicine* 
however, at Paris condemned it as er- 
roneous and very dangerous. His method, 
nevertheless, had great success, especially 
in Spain, s 


Sect. IV.— On Obiental Literature. 

44. This is a subject over which, on ac- 


1 Sprengel, iii. 173. 

3 Sprengel, ill. p. 215. 


2 Id. 150. 
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•count of my total ignorance of eastern lan- 
Syriac varrioa guages, I am glad to hasten, 
of Hew The first work that appears 
Testament ^ l0 0 f tho 

century is a grammar of the Syriac, Chaldee 
and Rabbinical, compared with tho Arabic 
and Ethiopia languages, which Angelo 
•Canini, a man as great in oriental as in 
Grecian learning, published at Paris in 
1554. In tho next year Widmnnstadt 
gave, from tho press of Vienna, tho first 
edition of tho Syriac version of tho New 
Testament.* Several lexicons and gram- 
mars of this tongue, which is in fact only 
a dialect not far removed from the Chaldee, 
though in a different alphabetical character, 
will ho found in tho bibliographical writers. 
The Syriac may be said to have been now 
fairly added to tlic literary domain. The 
Antwerp Polyglot of Arias Montanus, be- 
sides a complete Chaldee paraphrase of the 
Old Testament, the Complutcnsinn having 
•only contained the Pentateuch, gives tho 
Now Testament in Syriac, as well as 
Pagninib Latin translation of tho Old.- 


45. The Hebrew language was studied, 

Hebrew critics CSped,lllj ; Ger ' 

man protestants, to a con- 
siderable extent, if we may judge from the 
number of grammatical works published 
within this period. Among these Morhof 
selects tho Erotemata Linguie Hebrajeo by 
Ncander, printed at Basle in 1367. Tra- 
in ellius, Chevalier, and Drusius among 
protestants, Marius and Claims in tho 


■church of Pome, arc the most conspicuous 
names. Tho first, an Italian refugee, is 
chiefly known by his translation of the 
Bible into Latin, in which ho was assisted 
by Francis Junius. Tho second, a native 
of France, taught Hebrew at Cambridge, 
•and vu^ there the instructor of Drusius, 
whoso father had emigrated from Flanders 
on the gtound of religion. Drusius him- 
solf, afterwards professor of Hebrew at the 
university of Francker, has left writings of 
more permanent reputation than most 
other Hebraists of tho sixteenth century • 
they relate chiefly to biblical criticism and 
Jewish antiqtdty, and several of them have 
n place in the Oritici Sacri and in the col- 
lection of Ugolini , 3 Clarius is supposed to 


1 Scholhom, Amcenltates Llteniriro, xlii. 231 , 
Biogr. Univcrsclle. Andres, xlx, 45 Elclihom 
v, 435. In this edition tho Syriac text atone 
appeared; Henry Stephens reprinted it xrlth 
the Greek and with two Latin translations. 

2 Andris, sir. 40. The u hole edition is richer 
in materials than that of Ximenes. 

3 Drusius is extolled by all critics except 
ScnIIger (Scallgerana Sccunda), who seems to 

* haie conceived ono of his personal prejudices 


have had some influence on tho decree of 
tho council of Trent, asserting the authen- 
ticity of tho Vulgate . 1 Calasio was superior 
probably to them nil, but his principal 
writings do not belong to this penod. No 
largo proportion of tho treatises published 
by Ugolini ought, so far as I know their 
authors, to bo referred to the sixteenth 
century. 

4G. The Hebrew language had been early 
studied in England, though its study in 
there has been some con- England, 
troversy as to tho extent of the knowledge 
which tho first translators of tho Bible 
possessed. TPe know that both Chevalier 
read leotures on Hebrew at Cambridge not 
long after tho queen's accession, and his 
disciple Drusius at Oxford, from 1572 to 
157G. 2 Hugh Broughton was a deeply 
learned rabbinical scholar. I do not know 
that wo could produce any other name of 
marked reputation ; and we find that tho 
first Hebrew types, employed in any con- 
siderable number, appear in 1592. These 
ore in a book not relating directly to He- 
brew, Bliescs Institutions Linguro Cambro- 
Britannicso. But a few Hebrew characters, 
very rudely cut in wood, nic found in 
! Wakefield's Oration, printed as early as 
1524 3 

47. Tho Syriac and Chaldee were so 
closely related to Hebrew, AmWc begins to 
both* ns languages, and in b * studied 
the theological purposes for which they were 
studied, that they did not much enlarge 
the field of oriental literature. Tho most 
copious Innguago, and by far tho most fer- 
tile of books, was tho Arabic. A few slight 
attempts at introducing a knowledge of 
this had been made boforo tbo middle o* 
the century. An Arabic as well ns Syriac 
press at Vienna was first duo to tho pat- 
ronage of Ferdinand I. in 1554, but for a 
considerable time no fruit issued from it. 
But tbo increasing jseal of Borne for tho 
propagation of its faith, both among infi- 
dels and schismatics, gave a larger sweep 

upinst the Francker professor, and depreciates 
Iifs moral character. Simon thinks Drusius the 
most learned and judicious writer we find in the 
CtiUci Sacri. Hist Critique du V. T. f p. 493. 
Biogr. TJniv. Blount. 

3 Clarius, according to Simon, know Hebrew 
but indifferently, and does little more than copy 
Munster, whoso observations arc too full of 
Judaism, os ho consulted no interpreters but 
the rabbinical writers. Masius, the same author 
says, la \ery learned, but has tho like fault of 
dealing In rabbinical expositions, p. 499 . 

5 Wood's Hist and Antiquities In 1574, he 
was appointed to read publiclyin Syriac. 

3 Preface to Herbert’s Typographical An- 
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to the cultivation of oriental languages. 
Gregory XIII. founded a Mnronite College 
at Rome in 15S4, for those Syrian Chris- 
tians of Libanus who had united themselves 
to the catholic church ; the cardinal Medici, 
afterwards grand Duke of Florence, estab- 
lished an oriental press in the city about 
15S0 under the superintendence of John 
Baptista Raimondi ; and Sixtus V. in 1588 
that of the Vatican, which, though princi- 
pally designed for early Christian litera- 
ture, was possessed of types for the chief 
eastern languages. Hence the Arabic, 
hitherto almost neglected, began to attract 
more attention ; the gospels in that lan- 
guage were published at Rome in 1590 or 
1591 ; some works of Euclid and Avicenna 
had preceded; one or two elementary books 
on grammar appeared in Germany ; and | 
several other publications belong to the 
last years of tbo century. 1 Scaliger now 
entered upon the study of Arabic with all 
his indefatigable activity. Yet, at the end 
of the century, few had penetrated far into 
a region so novel and extensive, and in 
which the subsidiary means of knowledge 
were so imperfect. The early grammars 
are represented by Eichhom as being very j 
indifferent, and in fact very few' Arabic 
books had been printed. The edition of 
the Koran by Pagninus in 1529 was unfor- 
tunately suppressed, as wo have before men- 
tioned, by the zeal of the court of Rome. 
Casaubon, writing to Scaliger in 1597, 
declares that no one within his recollection 
had even touched with the tips of his fingers 
that language, except Postel in a few 
rhapsodies ; and that neither he nor any 
one else had written anything on the Per- 
s ^ 3 Gesner however in his Mitliri dates, 
155S, had given the Lord’s Prayer in 
twenty-two languages ; to which Rocca at 
Rome, in 1591, added three more; and 
Megiser increased the number, in a book 
published next year at Frankfort, to 
forty. 3 


Sect. V. — On Geogkapht. 

Voyages in the Indies— Those of the English 
Of Ortdius and others . 

48. A more important accession to the 


\ Efclihom, v. 641, et alibi. Tirabosclu, vi 
195. Gingudne, vol. vii. p. 238. 

3 Rostra autem memoria, qui cas linguas y 
tfKp®, Quod aiunt, SaKrvkco nttigerit. m 
neminem, nisi quod PosteUum nesdo qt 
muginatuin esse.de lingua Arabica memi: 
Sea ilia quam tenuia, quam exiba I de Persb 
quod equidem rnemini, nequo iU B , neque all 
vel ypv to \eyofievov. Episfc. ci 
Biogr. TJmv. arts. Megiser and Rocca. 


knowledge of Europe as to the rest of the- 
world, than had hitherto collection of 
been made through the Voyages by 
press, is due to Ramusio, a EamTlal0 - 
Venetian who had filled respectable offices 
under the republic. He published in 1550 
tbo first volume of his well-known collec- 
tion of Travels ; the second appeared in 
1559, and the third in 1505. They Lavo 
been reprinted several times, and all the 
editions are not equally complete. Ko 
general collection of travels had hitherto 
been published, except the Kovus Orbis of 
Grynreus, and though the greater part per- - 
haps of those included in Ramnsio’s three 
volumes liad appeared separately, others * 
came forth for the first time. The Africa 
of Leo Africanus, a baptized Moor, with 
which Ramusio begins, is among these; 
and it is upon this work that such know- 
ledge as we possessed, till very recent 
times, as to the interior of that continent, 
was almost entirely founded. Ramusio in 
the remainder of this volume gives many 
voyages in Africa, tlio East Indies, and 
Indian Archipelago, including two ac- 
counts of Magellan’s circumnavigation of 
the world, and one of Japan, which had 
very lately been discovered. The second 
volume is dedicated to travels through 
northern Europe and Asia, beginning with 
that of Marco Polo, including also the 
curious, though very questionable voyage of 
the Zeni brothers, about 1400, to some urn 
known region north of Scotland. In the 
third volume we find the conquests of 
Cortes and Pizarro, with all that had • 
already been printed of the excellent work 
of Hernando d’Oviedo on the western 
world. Few subsequent collections of 
voyages aie more esteemed for the new 
matter they contain than that of Ra- 
musio. i 

49. The importance of such publications 


as that of Ramusio was soon Curiosity they 
perceived, not only in the awai.cne4 
stimulus they gave to curiosity or cupidity 
towards following up the paths of dis- 
covery, but in calling the attention of 
reflecting minds, such as Bodin and Mon- 
taigne, to so copious a harvest of new facts, 
illustrating the physical and social char- 
acter of the human species. But from the 
want of a rigid investigation, or more 
culpable reasons, these early narratives arc 
mingled with much falsehood, and mis e 
some of the more credulous philosophers 
almost as often as they enlarged their 
knowledge. 

50. The story of the Portuguese con- 


1 Biog. TXniv, 
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Attests in the cast, more varied and almost Muscovy, than vns before familiar to vest- 
wonderful as romance, cm Euroj>c r though tho first information 
OlStrYfrajfi reCQUU tcd in tho Aria had been tlno to England, 
of Jbirn do Jlarro? (1**552), and in that 52. The spirit of lucre vied with that of 
of Cariauheda in the same and tiro ensu- religion in penetrating un- EnrUahtUs- 
ir.? years; thecc have never been Iran- known regions. In this the reverie* in the 
The great voyage of Magellan Ind English have most to boast: ortfccrn cw * 
been written l»y one of his companions, they were the firat to pass the Icy Capo 
lYttfctfo. This was first published in and anchor their ships in the White Sea. 
Italian. in IS!*?. The IXiriorY of the Indies This was in t lie famous voyage of Chanccl- 
JiyAcoria, 1590, may perhaps belong mere lor in 1553. Anthony Jenkin*on soon 
strictly to other departments of literature afterwards, through the heart of Eusrin, 
than to geography. found bin way to Eukliara and Persia. 

M. The RotnWi mMonarics, especially They followed up the discoveries of Cabot 
Aeco*a*.*o! the Jesuit*, spread them* in ^Sorth America ; and, before the end of 
uhi&i. solves with intrepid seal the century, had ascertained much of the 
during this period over infidel nation 1 *, coasts al>out Labrador and Hudson’s Hay, 
Tilings strange to European prejudice, the ns well ns those of Virginia, the first colony, 
books, the Du a, the rite*, the manner*, These English voyages were recorded in 
tho dresses of those remote people, were the threo parts of the Collection of Voy- 
related by them on their return, for the age*, by Hakluyt, published in 159$, 1509, 
mo-i part orally, hut toinetimc 4 * through and 1C00. Drake, second to Magellan in 
the press. The vast empire of China, tlm that bold ontcipriso, traversed the circum- 
C'athayof Marco Polo, over which nn air feicnce of tho world; and the reign of 
of fabulous mystery had hung, and which Elizabeth, quite as much an any later age, 
l* delineated in the old map* with much bean* witness to the intrepidity and skill, 
ignorance of it** position and extent, now if not strictly to the science, of our sailors, 
first was brought within the sphere of For these untlaun ted navign tors tra\ erring 
European knowledge. The Portuguese the unexplored uildcrnc** of ocean in small 
had romc traffic fn Canton, but the rein- ill-built vessels, had neither any eflectual 
lions they gave were uncertain, till, in Distance from ohnrts, nor tho means of 
1577, two Augustin friars persuaded a making obrervations themselves, or of pro- 
Chinee officer to take them into the fitmg by tho*p of other*. lienee, when wo 
country. After nr* ridenee of four months come to geographical knowledge, in tho 
they returned to Manilla, and in consc- proper reuse of tho word, we find it sur- 
quence of their reports, Phillip II. rent, in priringly scanty, even at the close of tho 
13S0, an embassy io the court of Pekin, sixteenth century. 

Tho History of China by Mendoza, ns it is 53. It had not, however, been neglected, 
called, contains all tho knowledge that the to far ns a multiplicity of Owsraphicai 
Spaniards were able to collect by these hooks could prove a lcgnul Book#, orteiiw 
mcam; and it may be raid, on comparison to it. OrtcHus, in his Theatrum Orbis 
with ht cr books on tho same subject, to Terrarum (the firht edition of which was in 
bo as full and ample an account of China 1570, augmented afterwards hv several 
ns could have been given in such circum- maps of later dates), gives a list of about 
stances/ This hook was published in 15S5, 150 geographical treatises, most of them 
and from that time, but no earlier, do wo subsequent to 1560. IIis own woik is the 
date our acquaintance with that empire. * first general atlas since tho revival of 
Maffei, in his History of India, throw all letters, and has been justly reckoned to 
the graces of a pure Latin stylo over Ids make an ejiocli in geography, being the 
description of tho east. Tho first part of basis of all collections of maps since 
a scarce and curious collection of voyages formed, and deserving, it is said, oven yot 

Xndihttiidmustv^ 0 ^ W0 * nc ^ c8 » the to he consulted, notwithstanding tho vast 
names of Do Bry and Merian progress of our knowledge of tho earth, a 
as its editors, appeared at Frankfort in The maps in tho Inter editions of tho six- 
1590. Six other volumes were published lecnth century hear various dates. That 
At intervals down to 1631. Pos^ovin, mean- of Africa is of 1590; and though tho out- 
time, told us moro of a much nearer state, lino is tolerably given, wo do not find the 

iPlOKr.Univ. This v as tmnriatcd intoEn- * tauritius Wes, while tlio Kilo is carried 
glUh by B, parho In 1&S3 ; at least I believe it almos *' to tho Capo of Good IIopo, and 
to bu the same work, but have never seen the flindo to issue from a great lake, Ih the 

I Biog. Univ. 

2 o 
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map of America, dated 1587, the outline 
<m the N, E. side contains New France, 
with the dtp of Canada ; the St. Lawrence 
traverses the country, but without lakes ; 
Florida is sufficiently distinguished, but 
the intervening coast is loosely laid down. 
Estotiland, the supposed discovery of the 
Zcni, appears to the north, and Greenland 
beyond. The outline of South America is 
worse, the southern parts covering nearly 
as much longitude as the northern, an 
error which was in some measure dimin- 
ished in a map of 1603. An immense solid 
land, as in all the older maps, connects 
Terra del Fuego with New Guinea. The 
delineation of the southern coasts of Asia 
is not very bad, even in the earlier maps of 
Ortelius, but some improvement is per- 
ceived in his knowledge of China and the 
adjacent seas in that of the world, given 
in the edition of 15S8. The maps of Eu- 
rope in Ortelius are chiefly defective as to 
the countries on the Baltic Sea and Bussia; 
but there is a general incorrectness of de- 
lineation which must strike the eye at 
once of any person slightly experienced in 
geography. 

, 51- Gerard Mercator, a native of the 
duchy of Juliers, where ho passed the 
greater part of his life, was perhaps supe- 
rior to Ortelius. His fame is most diffused 
by the invention of a well-known mode of 
delineating hydrographical charts, in which 
the parallels and meridians intersect each 
other at right angles, The first of these 
was published in 15G9 ; but tho principle of 
the method was not understood till Edward 
“Wright, in 1599, explained it in his Cor- 
rection of Errors in Navigation.! The 
Atlas of Mercator, in an edition of 1598, 
which contains only part of Europe, is 
superior to that of Ortelius; and as to 
England, of which there had been maps 
published by Uayd in 1569, and by Saxton 
in 1580, it may be reckoned very tolerably 
correct. Lluyd's map indeed is published 
in the Atlas of Ortelius. But, in the 
northern regions of Europe we still find a 
mass of arbitrary erroneous conjecture. 

% ^otero, the Piedmontese J esuit, men- 

tioned in another place, has given ns a 
cosmography, or general description of as 
much of the world as was then known, en- 
titled Belasrioni TJniversali ; the edition I 
have seen is undated, but he mentions the 
discover of Nova Zembla in 1594. His 
knowledge of Asia is very limited, and 
chiefly derived from Marco Polo. China, 
ho says, extends from 17° to 52° of lati- 

l Montucla, ii. 651 . Biogr. Umv. art. Mer- 
cator. 


tude, and has 22° of longitude. Japan 
sixty leagues from China and 150 from 
America. The coasts, Botcro observes, 
from Bengal to China are so dangerous, 
that two or three are lost out of every four 
ships, but tho master who succeeds in es- 
caping these perils is sure to make his 
fortune. 

56. But the best map of the sixteenth 
centuiy is one of uncommon rarity, which 
is found in a very few copies of tho firBt 
edition of Hakluyt's Voyages. This con- 
tains Davis's Straits (Fretum Davis), Vir- 
ginia by name, and the lake Ontario. The 
coasts of Chili is placed more correctly than 
the prior maps of Ortelius ; audit is noticed 
in the margin that this trending of the coast 
less westerly than had been supposed was 
discovered by Drake in 1577, and confirmed 
by Sarmiento and Cavendish. The huge 
Terra Australis of the old geography is left 
out. Corea is represented near its place, 
and China with some degree of correctness ; 
even tho north coast of New Holland is 
partially traced. The Strait of Anian* 
which had been presumed to divide Asia 
from America, has disappeared, while a 
marginal note states that the distance be- 
tween those two continents in latitude 3S° ' 
is not less than 1200 leagues. The Ultra- 
Indian region is inaccurate; the sea of 
Aral is still unknown, and little pains havo 
been taken with central and northern Asia. 
But upon the whole it represents the ut- 
most limit of geographical knowledge at the 
close of the sixteenth centuiy, and far excels 
the maps in the edition of Ortelius at Ant- 
werp in 1388. 

Sect. VI.— Otf Histoht. 

57. Tho liistozy of Italy by Guicciardini, 

I though it is more properly Gul( . dimUnJ . 

a work of the first part of 
the centuiy, was not published till 150-1 
I It is well known for the solidity of tho 
ieflections, the gravity and impartiality 
with which it is written, and the prolixity 
of the narration ; a fault, however, frequen 
and not unpardonable in historians con " 
temporary and familiar with the ^ eT . e ^ 
they relate. If the siege of 
appeared so "uninteresting a hundred years 
afterwards, as to be the theme of liouM 
with Boccalini, it was far otherwiso as to f 
the citizens of Florencosoon after 
Guicciardini has generally hdd the 
place among Italian historians, thong , 
is by no means equal in literary f 3 ®* 1 ,. 
Machiavel. Adrian!, whose contmua _ 
of Guicciardini extends to 1574, is 
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read, nor docs he seem to be much recom- 
mended by style. No other historian of 
that countiy need be mentioned as having 
been published within thesixteenth century. 

5 S. The French have ever been distin- 
_ . , guished for those personal 

memoirs of men more or less 
conversant with public life, to winch. Philip 
do Comities led the way. Several that fell 
within this period are deserving of being 
read, nor only for their relation of events, 
with which we do not here much concern 
ourselves, hut for a lively style, and occa- 
sionally for good sense and acute thinking. 
Those of Montluc may he praised for the 
former. Spain had a considerable histo- 
rian in Mariana, twenty books of whose 
history wero published in Lafin in 1592, 
and five more in 1595 ; the concluding five 
books do not fall within tlio century. The 
style is vigorous and classical, the thoughts 
judicious. Buchanan’s history of Scotland 
has already been praised for the purity of 
its language. Pew modem histories are 
more redolent of an antiquo air. We have 
nothing to boast in England; our historical i 
works of the Elizabethan ago are mere 
chronicles, and hardly good even as such. 
Nor do I know any Latin historians of I 
Germany or the Low Countries who, os j 
writers, deserve our attention. , 1 


Sect. YU. — General State of 
Literature. 

59. The great Italian universities of Bo- 
UnJversities ia logna, Padua, Pisa, and 
Italy. Pavia, seem to have lost 
nothing of their lustre throughout the cen- 
tury. New colleges, new buildings in that 
stately and sumptuous architecture which 
distinguishes this period, bore witness to a 
continual patronage, and a public demand 
for knowledge. It is true that the best 
days of classical literature had passed away 
in Italy. But the revival of theological 
seal, and of those particular studies which 
it fostered, might perhaps more than com- 
pensate in keeping up a learned class for 
this decline of philology. The sciences 

also of medicine and mathematics attracted 

many more students than before. The 
Jesuit colleges, and those founded by 
Gregory XIII., have been mentioned hr a 
former part of tliis volume. They were 
endowed at a large expenso in that palmy 
state of the Koman see. 

-CO. Universities were founded at Altdorf 
la other com- and Leyden in 1575/ at 
tries * Helms tadt in 157C. Others 

of less importance began to exist in the 


same age. The University of Edinburgh 
derives its origin from the charter of 
James in 15S2. Those of Oxford and 
Cambridge, reviving as we have seen after 
a severe shock at the accession of Eliza- 
beth, continued through her reign to be 
the seats of a progressive and solid erudi- 
tion. A few colleges were founded in this 
age. I should have wished to give some 
sketch of tho mode of instruction pursued 
in these two universities. But sufficient 
materials have not fallen in my way ; what 
I ha vo been able to glean, has already been 
given to the reader in former pages of this 
volume. It was the common practice at 
Oxford, observed in form down to this cen- 
tury, that every candidate for tho degree 
of bachelor of arts, independently of other 
exercises, should undergo an examination 
(become absolutely nominal), in the five 
sciences of grammar, logic, rhetoric, ethics, 
and geometry; every one for that of master 
of arts, in the additional sciences of phy-' 
sics, metaphysics, Hebrew, and some more. 
Theso were probably tho ancient trivium 
and quadrivium; enlarged, perhaps after 
| tho sixteenth century, according to the in- 
1 crease of learning, and the apparent neces- 
sity of higher qualifications. But it would 
be, I conceive, a great mistake to imagine 
that the requisitions for academical de- 
grees were ever much insisted upon. The 
universities sent forth abundance of illite- 
rate graduates in every age. And as they 
had little influence, at least of a favourable 
sort, either on philosophy or polite litera- 
ture, we are not to overrate their import- 
ance in the history of the intellectual 
progress of mankind.! 

Cl. Public libraries were considerably 
enlarged during this period. 

Those of Borne, Ferrara, and. Librarle5 ' 

Florence in Italy, of Vienna and Heidel- 
berg in Germany, stood much above any 
others. Sixtus V. erected the splendid 
repository of the Vatican.. Philip G. 
founded that of the Escurial, perhaps 
after 15S0, and collected books with great 
labour and expense ; all who courted the 
favour of Spain contributing also by- 
presents of rarities. 3 Ximenes had estab- 

! Lord Bacon animadverts (De Cogitatis et 
Yisis) cm the fetters which the universities im- 
posed on the investigation of truth ; and Morhof 
ascribes the establishment of the academies in 
Italy to the narrow and pedantic spirit of the 
universities, i i. c. 14. 

3 Mariana, in a long passage wherein he de- 
scribes tho Escurial palace, gives this account of 
the library ; Vesiibulo hibliothpca imposita, 
tnaiori Iongitudine omaino pedum centum oc- 
ioglntaquinque, lata pedes triginte duos, libros 
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lished the library of Alcala ; and that of 
Salamanca is likewise more ancient than 
this of the Escurial. Every king of France 
took a pride in adding to the royal library 
of Paris. By an ordinance of 1556, a copy 
of every book printed with privilege was to 
be deposited in this library. It was kept 
at Fontainebleau, but transferred to Paris 
in 1595. During the civil wars its progress 
was slow. 1 The first prince of Orange 
founded the public library of Leyden, 
which shortly became one of the best in 
Europe. The catalogue was published in 
1597. That bequeathed by Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, to the university of 
Oxford, was dispersed in the general havoc 
made under Edward VI. At the close of 
the century, the university had no public 
library. But Sir Thomas Bodley had 
already, in 1597, made the generous offer 
of presenting his own, which was carried 
into effect in the first years of the ensuing 
age. 2 In the colleges there were generally 
libraries. If we could believe Scaliger 
these were good; hut he had never been in 
England, and there is no reason, I believe, 
to estimate them highly. 3 Archbishop 
Parker had founded, or at least greatly 
enlarged, the public library of Cambridge. 
Many private persons of learning and 
opulence had formed libraries in England 
under Elizabeth ; some of which still subsist 
in the mansions of ancient families. I in- 
cline to believe that there was at least as 


servat pnesertim Gnccos manuscriptoa, pne- 
eipum plorosque vetustatis; qui ex omnibus 
Europao partibus ad famam novi opens magno 
numero confluxerunt* auroprefciosiores thesauri 
digni quorum cvolvendorum major cruditishomC 
nibusfacultas contingent . Quod cnim cx cn»- 
tiuis et majestate rcvinctis hteris cmoZtnncntam f 
Be rege et regis institutione, 1. iii. c . 10 The 
noble freedom of Mariana breaks out, we see. 
ia the midst ol Ms praise of royal magnificence! 
Few, if any, libraries, except those of the uni. 
verslties, were accessible to men of studious 
habits ; a reproach that has been very slowlv 
effaced. I have often been astonished, in con 
Hidering this, that so much learning was reallr 
acquired. i 

1 Jugleris Hist. Literaria, c. hi. B 6 This 
very laborious work of the middle of the last 
century, contains the most ample account of 
public libraries throughout Europe that I have 
been able to find. The German libraries, with 
the two exceptions of Vienna and Beidelbera- 
do not seem to have become* of much im- 
portance in the sixteenth century, 

2 TVood's Hist, and Ant. p. 922. 

* Scalig. Secunda, p. 236. De mon temps, he 
says in the same place, il y avoit h Londres 
douxe bibliothcques completes, et h Paris quatre- 
1 do Dot P«>Iess to understand this 

epithet. 


competent a stock of what is generally 
called learning among our gentry as in any 
continental kingdom ; their education was 
more literary, their habits more peaceable, 
their religion more argumentative. Per- " 
haps we should make an exception for 
Italy, in which the spirit of collecting 
libraries was more prevalent. 

02. The last forty years of the sixteenth 
century, were a period of un- collections of 
interrupted peace in Italy. Antiquities in 
Notwithstanding the pres- Italy * 
sure of governments always jealous, and 
sometimes tyrannical, it is manifest that 
at least- the states of Venice and Tuscany 
had grown in wealth, and in the arts that 
attend it. Those who had been accustomed 
to endure the license of armies, found a se- 
curity in the rulo of law which compen- 
sated "for many abuses. Hence that sort 
of property, which is most exposed to pil- 
lage, became again a favourite acquisition; 
and, among the costly works of art, which 
adorned the houses of the wealthy, every 
relic of antiquity found its place. Gemr 
and medals, which the books of Vico and 
Erizzo had taught the owners to arrange 
and to appreciate, were sought so eagerly 
that, according to Hubert Goltzius, as 
quoted by Pinkerton, there were in Italy 
3S0 of such collections. The marbles and 
bronzes, the inscriptions of antiquity, were 
not less in request, and the well known 
word, virtuosi , applied to these lovers of 
what was rare and beautiful in art or na- 
ture, bespoke the honour in which their 
pursuits were held. The luxury of litera 
ture displayed itself in scarce books, ele- 
gant impressions, and sumptuous bindings. 

63. Among the refined gentlemen, who 
devoted to these graceful ^ 
occupations their leisure and * 
their riches, none was ifiore celebrated 
than Gia n Vincenzio Plnelli. * He was born 
of a good family at Naples in 1538. A 
strong thirst for knowledge, and the con- 
sciousness that his birth exposed himf* 
difficulties and temptations at home whicb^ 
might obstruct his progress, induced hi& 
to seek, at the age of twenty-four, the uni- 
versity of Padua, at that time the re- 
nowned scene of learning and of philo- 
sophy. 1 In this city ho spent forty-three 

1 Animmadverterat nutom hie nostcr, , do®!' 
inter amplexus parentum et famibarium o 
quia, in urbe dellclarum plena, jnllitarib® 
equestribus, quam xnusarum studils op * 
non perventurmn seso ad earn glorfas 
quam sibi destinaverat, Ideo grymnasil 
fama permotus, Ac. Gualdl, Vita PIneUi 
life by a contemporary, or nearly 
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years, tho remainder of his life. His 
father was desirous that he should practiso 
the lair; hut after a short study of this 
Pinelli resumed his favourite pursuits. 
His fortune indeed was sufficiently large 
to render any sacrifice of them unreason- 
able ; and it may have been out of dislike 
of his compulsory reading, that in forming 
his vast lihrary he excluded works of juris- 
prudence. This library was collected by 
tho labour of many years. The catalogues 
of the Frankfort fairs, and those of the 
principal booksellers in Italy, were dili- 
gently perused by Pinelli; nor did any 
work of value appear from the press on 
cither side of tho Alps which he did not 
instantly aijd to his shelves. This great 
library was regularly arranged, and though 
he did not willingly display its stores to 
tho curious and ignorant, they were always 
accessible to scholais. He had also a con- 
siderable museum of globes, maps, mathe- 
matical instruments, and fossils; but bo 
only collected the scarcer coins. In his 
manners, Pinelli was a finely polished 
gentleman, but of weak health, and for 
this cause devoted to books, and seldom 
mingling with gay society, nor even belong- 
ing to the literary academies of the city, 
but carrying on an extensive correspon- 
dence, and continually employed in writ- 
ing extracts or annotations. Yet he has 
left nothing that has been published. His 
own house was as it were a perpetual 
academy, frequented by tho learned of all 
nations. If Pinelli w as not a man of great 
genius, nor bom to be of much servico to 
any science, we may still respect him for a 
love of learning, and a nobleness of spirit, 
which has preserved his memory 
G4. The literary academies of Italy con- 
itaUaa tinued to flourish oven more 

academies. than before; many new 

societies of tho same kind were founded. 
Several existed at Florence, but all others 
have been eclipsed by the Bella Crasca, 
established in loS2. Those of another 
Tuscan city, which had taken the lead in 
such literary associations, did not long sur- 
vive its political independence ; the jealous 
spirit of Cosmo extinguished tho Bo zri of 
Siena in 156S. In governments as sus- 
picious as those of Italy, the sort of secrecy 
belonging to these meetings, ana the un- 
published in the Title Hlustrium Tirornm by 
Bates. 

1 GualdL Tiraboschi, vi. 214. The library 
of Pinelli was dispersed, and in great pari de- 
stroyed by pirates not long afterwards. That 
long since formed by one of his family is well 
known to book collectors. 


couragement they gave to a sentiment of 
mutual union, were at least sufficient 
reasons for watchfulness. "We have seen 
how the academy of Modena was broken 
up on the score of religion. That of 
Yenice, perhaps for the same reason, was 
dissolved by the senate in 1561, and did not 
revive till 1593. These, however, were 
exceptions to the rule ; and it was the 
general policy of governments to cherish 
in the nobility a love of harmless amuse- 
ments. All Lombardy and Bomagna were 
full of academies ; they were frequent in 
the kingdom of Naples, and in the eccle- 
siastical states. 1 They are a remarkable 
feature in the social condition of Italy, and 
could not have existed perhaps in any 
other country. They wei e the encouragers 
of a numismatic and lapidary erudition, 
elegant in itself, and throwing for ever its 
little sparks of light on tho still ocean of 
the past, but not very favourable to com- 
prehensive observation, and tending to 
bestow on an unprofitable pedantry the 
honours of real learning. This, indeed, is 
the inherent vice of all literary societies, 

1 accessible too frequently to those who, for 
amusement or fashion’s sake, love as much 
knowledge as can be reached with facility, 
and from the nature of their transactions, 
seldom capable of affording scope for any 
extensive reseai cli. 

Go. No academy or similar institution 
can ho traced at this time, society of Ann- 
as far as I know, in. France queries in 
or Germany. But it is de- ^eian*. 
serving of remark, that one sprung up in 
England, not indeed of the classical and 
polite character that belonged to the In- 
fiammati of Padua, or the Bella Orusca of 
Floience, yet useful in its objects, and 
honourable alike to its members and to tho 
I country. This was the Society of Anti- 
quaries, founded by Archbishop Parker in 
1 1572. Their object was the preservation 
| of ancient documents, illustrative of his- 
tory, which tho recent dissolution of re- 
ligious houses, and the shameful devasta- 
tion attending it, had exposed to great 
peril. They intended also, by the reading 
of papers at their meetings, to keep alive 
the love and knowledge of English anti- 
quity. In the second of these objects this 
society was moro successful than in tho 

I Tiraboschi, viii. 125-179, is so full on this 
subject, that I have not had recourse to other 
writers who have, sometimes with great pro- 
lixity, investigated a subject more interesting 
In its details to the Italians than to us. Gin- 
guertS adds very little to what he found in hie 
predecessor. 
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first; several short dissertations, chiefly 
by Arthur Agard, their most active mem- 
ber, have been afterwards published. 
The Society comprised very reputable 
names, chiefly lawyers, and continued to 
meet till early in the reign of James, who, 
from some jealousy, thought fit to dissolve 
it. 1 

GG. The chief cities on this side of the 

Hew boots and Alps, whence now editions 

catalogues or came forth, were Paris, 
them * Basle, Lyons, Leyden, Ant- 
werp, Brussels, Strasburg, Cologne, 
Heidelberg, Frankfort, Ingolstadt, and 
Geneva. In all these, and in all other 
populous towns, booksellers, who were 
generally also printers, were a numerous 
body. In London at least forty or fifty 
were contemporaneous publishers in the 
latter part of Elizabeth’s reign ; but the 
number elsewhere in England was very 
small. The new books on the continent, 
and within the Alps and Pyrenees, found 
their principal mart at tho annual Frank- 
fort fairs. Catalogues of such hooks be- 
gan to be published, according to Beck- 
mann, in 1554. 2 In a collective catalogue 
of all books offered for sale at Frankfort, 
from 15G4 to 1592, I find the number, in 
Latin, Greek, and German, to be about 
10,000. No Italian or Fiench appear in 
this catalogue, being probably reserved for 
another. Of theology in Latin there arc 
3200, and in this department the catholic 
publications rather exceed the protestant. 
But of the theology in the German lan- 
guage the number is 3700, not one-fourth 
of which is catholic. Scarcely auy mere 
German poetry appears, hut a good deal in 
both languages with musical notes. Law 
furnishes about 1G00 works. I reckoned 
twenty-seven Greek and thirty-two La- 
tin grammars, not counting different 
editions of the same. There are at least 
seventy editions of parts of Aristotle. The 
German books are rather more than one- 

* f eQ m of in Biogr. Brit, and in 

Chalmers. But the best account is in tlio In- 
troduction to the first volume of the Archa?o- 
logia The present society of Antiquaries is the 
representative, but after long intermission of 
this Elizabethan progenitor. * 

2 Hist of Inventions, iii. 120 . " George YlUer 
whom some improperly call ViUer, and others 
Walter, a bookseller at Augsburg, who kept a 
large shop, and frequented the Frankfort fairs 
first fell upon the plan of causing to be printed 
every fair* catalogue of all the new books, in 
which the size and printers* names were 
marked. There seems to be some doubt 
whether the first year of these catalogues was 
15ol or 1504; the collection mentioned in the 
text leads us rather to suspect the latter. 


third of the whole Among the Latin I 
did not observe one book by a 'writer of this 
island. ‘In a compilation by Clessius, in 
1G02, purporting to be a conspectus of the 
publications of the sixteenth century, 
formed partly from catalogues of fairs, 
partly from those of public libraries, wo 
find, at least in the copy I have examined, 
but which seems to want one volume, a 
much smaller number of productions than 
in the former, but probably with more se- 
lection. The books in modern languages 
arc less than 1000, half French, half Italian. 
In this catalogues also the catholic theology 
rather outnumbers tho protestant, which 
is perhaps not what we should have ex- 
pected to find. 

G7. These catalogues, in the total ab- 
sence of litcraiy journals, literary conre- 
were necessarily the great epondence 
means of communicating to all tho lovers 
of learning in Cisalpine Europe (for Italy 
had resources of her own) somo knowledge 
of its progress. Another source of infor- 
mation was the correspondence of scholars 
with each other. It was their constant t 
usage, far more than in modern times, to 
preserve an epistolary intercourse. If 
their enmities were often bitter, their con- 
tentions almost always violent, many beau- 
tiful instances of fricndsliii) and sympathy 
might be adduced on the other side ; they * 
deemed themselves a distinct cast, a priest- 
hood of tho same altar, not ashamed of 
poverty, nor disheartened by the world’s 
neglect, but content with the praise of those 
whom themselves thought woi thy of praise, 
and ‘hoping something more from posterity 
than they obtained from their own age. 

G8. TVc find several attempts at a 
literary or rather bibliogra- Bibliographical 
X>lncal "history of a higher work*, 
char a cter than these catalogues. The Bib- 
liotheca Universalis of Gesner was re- 
printed in 1574, with considerable enlarge- 
ments by Simler. Conrad Lycoslhencs 
afterwards made additions to it, and Ter- 
clier published a supxflemcnt. Yerdicr 
was also tbe author of a Bibliotheqao 
Fiancaise, of which the first edition ap- 
pealed in 1584. Another with the same 
titlo was published in the samo year by la 
Croix du Maine. Both these follow th$ 
strange alphabetical arrangement by Chris- 
tian instead of family names, so usual in tho 
sixteenth century. La Croix du Maine con* 
fines himself to French authors, but Yerdicr 
includes all who had been translated. 23w 
former is valued for his a ccuracy and for ctn* 
ous particulars in biography; the setond or 
tho extracts he has given. Doni pretend 
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to givc'ft lnsftry of hooks in his Libreria, 
hut it has not obtained much reputation, 
ami foils* Recording to the testimony of 
those who arc acquainted with it* below 
the compilations above-mentioned, 1 
GO* Tlie despotism of the state, arid far 
ittttiiiiMs on more of the church, bore 
the Ptcja heavily on the pre*:s in Italy* 
Spain, mistress of Milan and Xaples, and 
Florence under Cosmo L s were jealous 
governments* Venice, though we are apt 
to impute a rigid tyranny to its senate, 
4\pi»eatt* to have indulged rather more 
liberty of writing on political topic* to 
its subject*, on the condition, no doubt, 
that they should eulogise the wisdom of 
the republic ; and, comparatively to the 
neighbouring regions of Italy, the praise 
both of equitable and prudent government 
may ho ascribed to that aristocracy. It 
had at least the signal merit of keeping 
ecclesiastical oppression at a distance ; a j 
Venetian might write with tome freedom 
of the papal court* One of the accusations j 
against Venice, in her dispute with Paul 
Y. f was for allowing the publication of; 
hooks that had been censured at Rome. 2 j 
70* But Rome struck a fatal blow, and I 
Index perhaps more deadly than 
Expurgatoriux she intended, at literature i 
in the Index Kypuigatorius of prohibited j 
hook*. It had long been the regulation ! 
that no book should he printed without a 
previous license, 13ns was of course 11 re- 
straint on the freedom of writing, hut it was 
less injurious to the trade of the pi inter and 
bookseller than the subsequent prohibition 
of what he had published or purchased at 
his own cost and risk. The first list of 
books prohibited by the church was set 
forth by IVil IV* in 1559, His Index 
includes all Bibles in modem languages, 
enumerating forty-eight editions, chiefly 
printed in countries still within the obedi- 
ence of the church* Sixty -0110 printers 
are put under a general ban ; all works of 
every description from their presses being 
forbidden, Stephens and Oporinus have 
the honour of being among these, 2 This 
system was pursued and rigorously acted 
■upon by the successors of the imperious 
Corafia, The council of Trent had its 
own list of condemned publications. Philip 
II, lias been said to have preceded the 
popo himself in a similar proscription. 

a Morliof. Goulet, Biogr, Univ. 
s Ranke, iJ. 330. 

3 Schclhorn, Aincenit, biter, ill. OS. rili. 342 
and 4S3. Tbc two dissertations on prohibited 
'books hero quoted ore full of curious informa- 
tion. 


Wherever the sway of Rome and Spain 
was felt, books wero unsparingly burned, 
and to this cause is imputed the scarcity of 
many editions* 

71. In its principle, which was apparently 
tlmt of preserving obodi- , 

cuce, the prohibitory system 
might seem to have untouched many great 
walk* °f learning and science. It is of 
coutse manifest that it fell with but an 
oblique blow* upon common literature. 

! Yet, ns a few words or sentences were 
sufficient to elicit a sentence of condem- 
nation, often issued with little reflection, 
it was difficult for any author to bo fully 
secure ; and this inspired so much appre- 
hension into printers, that they became 
unwilling to incur the hazard of an ob- 
noxious trade. These occupations, says 
Gnlluzri. which had begun to prosper at 
Florence, never recovered the wound in- 
ilicted by the severe regulations of Pu il 
IV. and Pius V.» The an retired i» 
Switzerland and Germany. The book- 
sellers w«e at the mercy of an Inquisition, 
which every day con hived new- methods 
of harassing them* From an interdiction 
of the tale of certain prohibited books, the 
church proceeded to forbid that of all 
which were not expressly pet nutted. The 
Guinti, a firm not bo eminent ns it had 
been in the early part of the century, but 
8 till the honoiu of Florence, remonstrated 
in vain. It seems probable, however, that 
after the death of Pins V., tho most 
rigorous and bigoted pontiff that ever 
filled tho chair, some degree of relaxation 
took place. 

72* The restraint* on tho printing and 
sale of books in Englaud, nutrictiosa m 
though not so overpowering 
as in Italy, must have stood in tho way of 
useful knowledge under Elizabeth. Tho 
Stationers 1 Company, founded in 1555, 
obtained it* monopoly at thoprico of severe 
restrictions. The Star Chamber looked 
vigilantly at tho dangerous engine it was 
compelled to tolerate. By tho regulations 
it issued in 15S5, no pres* was allowed to 
ho used out of London, except one at 
Oxford, and another at Cambridge. Ko- 
tliing was to bo printed without allowance 
of the council ; extensive powers both of 
Seizing books and of breaking tho presses 
wero given to the officers of tho crown.* 
Thus every check was imposed on literature, 
and it seems unreasonable to dispute that 
they had some efficacy in restraining its 
progress, though less, perhaps, than wo 

1 1st. dd. Gran Bucato, UI. 442. 

* Herbert, Hi* 1C6S. 
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might in theory expect, because there was 
always a certain degree of connivance 
and indulgence. Even the current pro- 
hibition of importing popish books, ex- 
cept for the use of such as tho council 
should permit to use them, must have 
affected the trade in modem Latin authors 
beyond the bounds of theology. 

73. These restrictions do not seem to 
tatin more have had any material oper- 

tmpioyed on this ationin France, in Germany, 
account. or the Low Countries. And 

they certainly tended very considerably to 
keep up tho usage of writing in Latin ; or 
rather, perhaps, it may be said, they were 
less rigorously urged in those countries, 
because Latin continued to bo tho custom- 
ary tongue of scholars. We have seen 
that great license was used in political 
writings in that language. The power of 
reading Latmms certainly bo diffused, that 
no mystery could he affected by writing it; | 
yet it seemed to he a voluntary abstaining 
from an appeal to the passions of the mul- ! 
titude, and passed better without censure j 
than the same sense in a modem dress. ! 

74. The influence of literature on the j 

influence or public mind was already 
literature, very considerable. All kinds 

of reading had become deeper and more 
diffused. Pedantry is tho usual, perhaps 
tho inevitable, consequence of a genuine 
devotion to learning, not surely in each 
individual, but in classes and bodies of 
men. And this was an age of pedants. 
To quote profusely from ancient writers. 


seemed to bo a higher merit than to rival 
them ; they furnished both authority and 
ornament, thoy did honour to the modem, 
who shone in these plumes of other birds 
with little expanse of thought, and some- 
times tho actual substance of a book is 
hardly discernible under this exuberance 
of rich incrustations. Tacitus, Sallust, 
Cicero, and Seneca (for the Greeks were 
in comparison but little read), and many 
of tho Latin poets, were the books that, 
directly, or by tbo secondary means of 
quotation, had most influence over the 
public opinion. Kov was it surprising that 
tho reverence for antiquity should be still 
undiminibhed ; for, though the new litera- 
ture was yielding abundant crops, no 
comparison between tho ancients and 
moderns could as yet fairly arise. Mon- 
taigne, fearless and independent as he 
was, gave up altogether the pretensions of 
the latter ; yet no one was more destined 
to lead the way to that renunciation of 
tho authority of the former which the 
seventeenth century was to witness. Ho 
and Machiavcl were the two writers who 
produced the greatest effect upon this age. 
Some others, such as Guevara and Casti- 
glionc, might be full as much read, but 
they did not possess enough of original 
thought to shape tlio opinions of mankind. 
And those two, to whom wo may add , 
Habelais, seem to be the only writers of 
tho sixteenth century, setting aside poets 
and historians, who are now much read by 
the world. 
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Sect. 1. 

Decline^ of 7 merely philological , especially 
Greeks Learn ing — Casaubon — Viger — 
Editions of Greek and Latin Classics — 
Critical Writings— Latin Style — Sciop- 
pitis — Voss ins — Successive Periods of 
modern Latinists. 

1. In every period of lit ei ary history, if we 
Learning of nth should listen to the com- 
century 1cm plaints of contemporary 
philological, liters, all learning and 
science have been verging towards extinc- 
tion. Kono remain of tho mighty, the 
race of giants is no more ; tho lights that 
have been extinguished bum in no other 
Viands ; wo have fallen on evil days, when 
letters are no longer in honour with tho 
world, nor aro they cultivated by those 
who deserve to bo honoured. Such aro the 
lamentations of many throughout the whole 
sixteenth century; and with such do Sea- 1 
ligcr and Casaubon greet that which opened 
upon them. Yot the first pai t of tho seven- 
teenth century may bo reckoned eminently 
the learned ago ; rather however in a more 
critical and exact erudition with respect to 
historical fact, than in what is strictly 
called philology, ns to which we cannot, 
on tho whole, rank this so high as tho pre- 
ceding period. Neither Italy nor Germany 
maintained its reputation, which, as it has 
been already mentioned, had begun to 
wane towards tho close of tho sixteenth 
century. Tho same causes were at work, 


the same preference of studies very foreign 
to polite letters, metaphysical philosophy, 
dogmatic theology, patristic or mediieval 
ecclesiastical history, or, in some countries, 
tho physical sciences, which were rapidly 
gaining ground. And to these wo must 
add a prevalence of bad taste, even among 
those who had somo pretensions to be reck- 
oned scholars. Lipsius had set an examplo 
of abandoning the puiest models ; and his 
followers had less sonso and tasto than 
himself. They sought obsolete terms from 
Pacuvius and Plautus, they affected pointed 
sentences, and a studied conciseness of 
period, which made their stylo altogether 
dry and jejune.* The universities, and 
even the gymnasia or schools of Germany, 
grew negligent of all tho beauties of lan- 
guage. Latin itself was acquired in a 
slovenly manner, by help of modem books, 
wliich spared tho pains of acquiring any 
subsidiary knowledge of antiquity. And 
this neglect of the ancient writers in edu- 
cation caused even eminent scholars to- 
write ill, as we perceive in tho supple- 
ments of Freinshemius to Curtins and 
Livy, 2 

2. A sufficient evidence of this is found 
in tltovast popularity which popularity or 
the writings of Comenius comealns. 
acquired in Germany. This author, a man 
of much industry, somo ingenuity, and 

1 Biogr. TJniv. art. Graving. Elchhorn, ill* 
1. 320. 

1 2 Eiclihom, 820 
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little judgment, made liimsclf a colossal 
reputation by bis Orbis Sensualium Pictus, 
and still more by / bis Janua Linguarum 
Beserata, tho latter published in 1G31. 
This contains, in 100 chapters subdivided 
into 1000 paragraphs, more than 0300 Latin 
words, exclusive, of course, of such as re- 
cur. The originality of its method consists 
in weaving all useful words into a senes 
of paragraphs, so that they may bo learned 
in a short time, without tho tediousness of 
a nomenclature. It was also intended to 
blend a knowledge of things with one of 
words.* Tho Orbis Sensualium Pictus has 
the same end. This is what has since been 
bo continually attempted in books of edu- 
cation, that some may be surprised to hear 
of its originality. No one, however, beforo 
Comenius seems to havo thought of this 
mothod. It must, unquestionably, have 
appeared to facilitate tho early acquire- 
ment of knowledge in a very great degree • 
and even with reference to language, if a 
compendious mode of getting at Latin 
words were the object, tho works of 
Comenius would answer the purpose be- 
yond tlioso of any classical author. In a 
country where Latin was a living and 
spoken tongue, as was in some measure 
the case with Germany, no great strictness 
in excluding barbarous phrases is cither 
practicable or expedient. But, according 
to tho received principles of philological 
literature, they me such hooks as every 
teacher would keep out of tho hands of 
his pupils. They were, nevcithcless, re- 1 
printed and translated in many countries ; 
and obtained a general reception, especially 
in the German empire, and similarly cir- 
cumstanced kingdoms. 3 

3. The Greek language, meantime, was 
thought unnecessary, and few, compara- 


* Blogr. Univ. 

2 Baillot, Critiques Graratnairiens, part of 
tho Jugemens dcs Sevang (whom 1 cite by tho 
number or paragraph, on account of tho dif- 
ferent editions), No. G3*J, quotes Lancelot’s re- 
mark on tho Janua Linguarum, that it requires 
o better memory than most boys possess to 
master it, and that commonly the first part is 
forgotten before the last is learned. It excites 
disgust in tho scholar, because he is always in a 
new country, every chapter being filled with 
words ho has not seen before; and tho succes- 
sive parts of the book havo no connection with 
on o another 


Morhof, though ho would absolutely bai 
the Janua Linguarum from all schools wl 
good Latimty is required, seems to think ral 
better of the Orbis Sensualium Pictus, os ii 
self a happy idea, though the delineations 
indifferent, and the whole not so well arran 
as it might be Polyhistor. lib. ii. a 4. 


tivcly speaking, continued to prosecute 
its study. In Italy it can Decline of 
merely ho wild that there Greek learning, 
were still professors of it in the universi- 
ties ; but no one Hellenist distinguishes 
this century. Most of those who published 
editions of Gicck authors in Gcimany, and 
they Mere far from numeious, had been 
formed in tho last ago. The decline was 
piogressivc; few scholars remained after 
1620, and ft long blank ensued, until Fah- 
| ricius and ICuster lestored the study of 
Greek near the end of the century. Bren 
in France and Ilollnnd. where many were 
abundantly learned, and gome, as wc shall 
sec, accomplished philologcrs, the Greek 
language seems to have been either less re- 
garded, or at least less promoted by emi- 
nent scholars, than in tho preceding con- 
txiry.* 

4. Casaubon now* stood on the xfumaclo 
of critical renown. His 

l’crsius in 1G05, and his c “ Mboa - , 

‘Polybius in 1000, were testimonies to las 
continued industry in this province. 5 But 
witli tins latter edition tho philological 
labours of Casaubon camo to an end. In 
1G10 ho accepted tho imitation of James 
I., who bestowed upon him, though a lay- 
man, a prebend in tho church of Canter- 
bury, and, as some, perhaps erroneously, 
havo said, another in that of 'West- 
minster. 3 no died in England within 
four years after, having consumed the in- 
termedia to time in the defence of his royal 
patron against tho Jesuits, and in writing 
Animadversions on tho Annals of Baronius ; 


1 Sealigcr, even in 1G02, says : Quis hodie 

ncsclt Grtec6? sed quis estdoctus Grace? Non 
dublto esse aliquot, sed paucos, ct quos no n 
novi no do nomine quldem. To umun novi et 
memoriro avorum ct nostri stcuII Greet doctis* 
slmnm, qui unus in Gncds prfcstHeri3, quo 
post ronatas upud nos bonus litcras omnes nun* 
quam prmstare potuissent. He goes on to speak 
of himself, as standing next to Casaubon, an 
the only competent judge of the extent of h 13 
learning ; qui do pnestantia doctriniu turn ceiw 
judlcare possit, ego aut unicus sum, 1 

emteros hao in re magno intervallo vinco. ScaJ- 
Epist 72. 

2 The translation that Casaubon has hem 

given of Tolybius lias generally passed 
cellcnt, though some have thought him a he 
scholar in Greek than in Latin, and cons , 
qucntly not always able to render the ® ens 
well as he conceived it. Paillet, m *T ~ 
Schwelgbauser praises tho annotations, 
without criticism, for which a Inter ^ 
generally finds room in an earlier. Bbisk 
say3, had pointed out many errors. . ’ 

3 The latter is contradicted byBcloe,Au^ 
dotes of Literature, toL v. p. 120, on the 
thority of Le Neve's Fasti Ecclesim Anglic^ 
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works ill-suited to Lis peculiar talent, and 
in the latter of which he is said to have 
had hut little success. He laments, in his 
epistles', the want of leisure for completing 
his labours on Polybius ; the king had no 
taste but for theology, and he found no 
library in which he could pursue his 
studies. 1 “ I gave up,” he says, “ at last, 
with great sorrow, my commentary on 
Polybius, to which I had devoted so much 
time, but the good king must be obeyed,” 2 
Casaubon was the last of the great scholars 
of the sixteenth century. Joseph Scaliger, 
who, especially in Ins recorded conversa- 
tion, was very sparing of praise, says ex- 
pressly, “Casaubon is the most learned 
man now living.” It is not impossible 
that he meant to except himself; which 
would by no means be unjust, if we take 
in the whole range of erudition ; but in the 
exactly critical knowledge of the Greek 
language, Casaubon had not even a rival 
in Scaliger. 

6. A long period ensued, during which 
viffer do no very considerable pro- 
idiotisxaja ^ ess made in Greek 
literature. Few books occur before the 
yeai 1G50 which have obtained a durable 
reputation. The best known, and, as I 
conceive, by far the best of a grammatical 
nature, is that of Yiger de Idiotismis pne- 
cipuis Grajcie Linguae, which Hoogeveon 
*nnd Zcunius successively enlarged in the 
last century. Tiger was a Jesuit of Bouen, 
■and the first edition was in 1632. It con- 
tains, even as it came from the author, 
many valuable criticisms, and its usefulness 
to a Greek scholar is acknowledged. But, 
in order to determine the place of Vigor 
among grammarians, we should ascertain 

l Jaceut cuko PolybiansB, et fortasse Bsternuw 
jacebunt, ncque cmira satis commodus ad ilia 
studia cst locus. Epist. 703. Plura adderem, 
nisi omni librorum pnesidio mco mtn defleerer. 
Quaro etiam de commentariis Polybianis noli 
meminissc, quando rationcs priorum meormn 
studioram hoc iter mirifiefc conturbavit, ut vis 
sine suspirio cjus incepti possik meminissc, 
quod tot vigiliis milii constiUt. Sed neque 
ndest mea bibliotheca, neque ea studia multum 
sunt ad gustum illius, ctqus sollus, quamdiu 
hie sum faturus, Imbenda mihi ratio. Ep. 704 
(F cb. I dll), if ex optfmus alque eua’c/Seorarov 
Tebus tbeologicis ita delcctatur, ut abis curls 
btcrariis non multum opens impeudat. Ep. 
* r - £go quid iuc again, gi cupi$ scire, hoc 
unum respondebo, omnia priora studia mea 
funditus mterilsse. >’am maximus rex et liber- 
whssimus unico gen ere literarum sic capitur, 
ut suum et suorum ingenia in Ulo detineat. Ep! 
T5S, 

-Becessi gemens a Polybiano commentario, 
quern tot laboribus conclnnareram ; sed regi 
optimo parendum erat. Ep. £51. Feb. IC1S. 


by comparison with preceding works, 
especially the Thesaurus of Stephens, for 
how much he is indebted to their labours. 
He would probably, after all deductions, 
appear to merit great praise. His arrange- 
ment is more clear, and his knowledge of 
syntax more comprehensive, than that of 
Caninius or any other earlier writer ; but 
his notions are not unfrequently imper- 
fect or erroneous, as the succeeding editors 
have pointed out. In common with many 
of the older grammarians, he fancied a 
difference of senso between the two 
aorists, wherein even Zeunius has followed 
him. 1 2 

6. In a much lower rank, we may per- 
haps next place "Weller, au- Well era creek 
fchor of a Greek grammar, grammar, 
published in 1C3S, of which its later editor, 
Fischer, says that it has always stood in 
high repute as a school-book, and been 
frequently reprinted ; meaning, doubtless/ 
in Germany. Thcro is nothing striking in 
Weller’s grammar ; it may deserve praise 
for clearness and brevity ; but, in Vergara, 
Ca&izzius, and Sylburgius, there is much 
more instruction for those who are not 
merely schoolboys. What is most remark- 
able is, that Weller claims as his own the 
reduction of the declensions to three, and 
of the conjugations to one ; which, as has 
been seen in a former cbapter,2 is found 
in the grammar of Sylburgius, and is pro- 
bably due to Bamus. This is rather a 
piece of effrontery, as he could scarcely 
have lighted by coincidence on both these 
innovations. Weller has given no syntax; 
what is added in Fischer’s edition is by 
Lambert Bos. 

7. Philip Labbe, a French Jesuit, was a 
laborious compiler, among babble and 
whose numerous works not otters 

a few relate to the grammar of tho Greek 
language. He had, says Niccron, a won- 
derful talent in multiplying title pages ; we 
have fifteen or sixteen grammatical treatises 
from him, which might have been comprised 
in two or three ordinary volumes. Labbe’s 
Beguko Accentuum, published in 1633, was 
once, I believe, of some repute ; but he has 
little or nothing of Lis own- 5 Tbe Greek 
grammars published in this age by AIcx- 

1 An earlier treatise on Greek particles by 
Devarius, a Greek of the Ionian Islands, might 
have been mentioned in the last volume. It 
was republished by Bcnsmann, who calls Be- 
vnrius, homo olim hand ignobllis, at hodie 
p»no neglcctus. He is thought too subtle Sn 
grammar, but seems to have been an excellent 
scholar. I do not perceive that Yiger has bor- 
rowed from him. 

2 Page £30. 


3 Xiceron, voL xxr 
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assistance, in revising tlie test, of the most 
learned coadjutors hecould find in England. 

9* A very few more Greek books were 
Greek learning printed at Eton soon, after- 
in England wards ; and though that 
press soon ceased, some editions of Greek 
authors, generally for schools, appeared in 
England before 1G50. One of these, the 
Poet® JKnores of AVinterton, is best known, 
and has sometimes been reprinted ; it does 
little credit to its original editor, the text 
being exceedingly corrupt, and the notes 
very trifling. The Greek language, how- 
ever, was now much studied j 1 the age of 
James and Charles was truly learned ; our 
writers are prodigal of an abundant erudi- 
tion, which embraces a far wider range of 
authors than are now read; tho philo- 
sophers of every class, tho poets, the his- 
torians and orators of Greece, to whom 
few comparatively had paid regard in tho 
days of Elizabeth, seem as familiar to tho 
miscellaneous writers of her next successors, 
as the fathers of tho church are to tho 
theologians. A few, like Jeremy Taylor, 
are equally copious in their libations from 
both streams. But though thus deeply 
read in ancient learning, our old scholais 
were not very critical in philology. 

10. In Latin criticism, the pretensions of 
Latin editions— the seventeenth century arc 
Torrentius f ar moro considerable than 
in Greek. The first remarkable edition, 

there is no apparent necessity to suppose an un- 
fair communication of the sheets, even if tho 
text should be proved to bo cop ert. 

i It might appear, at first sight, that Casaubon 
intended to send Ids son Meric to Holland, 
under the caie of Hein sins, becanso he could 
not get a good classical education in England. 
Cupxo in Gracis. Latlnn, ct Hebraicls Uteris 
ipsum sorio excrceri. Hoc in Anglin posse fieri 
sperare non possumus : nntn hie loaiptetissima 
sunt collegia, sed quorum ratio toto gen ere 
diversa est ab institute omnium aliorum col 
legiorum. Ep. 002 (1614) Hut possibly lie 
meant that, on account of his son\ foieign 
birth, he could not be admitted on the founda- 
tion of English colleges, though the words do 
not clearly express this. At the king’s com- 
mand, however, Meric was sent to Oxford. One 
of CasiubotTs sons went to Eton school ; literk 
dat operam in gymnasio Etonicnsi. Ep. TtiT 
(apud Bcloo’s Anecdotes ; I had overlooked the 
passage). Theological learning, in the reign of 
James, opposed polite letters and philology, 
Est in Anglia, *ays Casaubon, theologomm 
ingcus copia ; co cnim fens omnes studia sua 
referuut. Ep. 762. Venio ex Anglia (Grotius 
writes in 161 S), litem rum ibi tenuis est meices ; 
theologi regnant, leguleii rem faciunfc; onus 
fermo Casaubonus habet foriuuam satis faven- 
tem, sed, ufc ipso judical, minus certain 2fe 
huic quidem locus fnisset in Anglia ut litemtori, 
thcologum induere debuit. Epist. Grot. p. 751. 


however, that of Horace by Torrentius, a 
Belgian ecclesiastic, though it appeared in 
1602, being posthumous, belongs strictly to 
the preceding age. It has been said that 
Dacicr borrowed much for his own notes 
from this editor ; but Horace was so pro- 
fusely illustrated in tho sixteenth century, 
that little lias been left for later critics, 
except to tamper, as they have largely 
done, with his text. This period is not 
generally conspicuous for editions of Latin 
authors ; but some names of high repute in 
grammatical and critical lore belong to it. 

11. Gruter, a native of Antwerp, who 
became a professor in several 
German uiiiversities, and Crutcr * 
finally in that of Heidelberg, might have 
been mentioned in our history of tho six- 
teenth century, before the expiration of 
which some of his critical labours had been 
accomplished. Many more belong to the 
first twenty years of the present. Kb more 
diligent and indefatigable critic ever toiled 
in that quarry. His Suspiciones, an early 
work, in which ho has explained and 
amcndcdmiscellaneouspassagcs, bis annota- 
tions on the Senecas, on Martial, on Statius, 
on tho Homan historians, as well as another 
more celebrated compilation which we shall 
have soon to mention, bear witness to his 
immense industry. In Greek ho did com- 
paratively but little ; yet he is counted 
among good scholars in that language. All 
others of his time, it has been said, appear 
mere drones in comparison with him. 1 
Scaliger indeed, though on intimate terms 
with Gruter, in ono of his usual fits of 
spleen, cliarges him with a tasteless indif- 
ference to tho real merit of tho writers 
w Uom he explained, ono being as good as 
another for his purpose, which was only to 
produce a hook. 2 In this art Gruter was 
so peifcct, that he never failed to publish 
one every year, and sometimes every 
mouth. s His eulogists havo given him 
credit for acuteness and judgment, and 
even foi elegance and an agreeable variety; 
but he seems not to have preserved much 
repute except for his laborious erudition. 

12. Daniel Heinsius, conspicuous as sec- 
retary of the synod of Dort, 
and a Latin poet of distin- He 
guished name, was also among the first 
pbilologers of his age. Many editions of 
Greek and Latin writers, of annotations 
upon them, Theocritus, Hesiod, Maximus 
Tyrius, Aristotle, Horace, Terence, Silius, 

1 Bafllet, tu 483 Eayle. Hiceron, vol. lx. 

2 Eon carat utruxa charta sit cacata, modo 
libros mtfltos excudat. Scallg. seconds. 

s Bayle, note i. 
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John Bond on Horace, published ini GOG, 
arc properly a work of the ago of Eltaibelh: 
the author was long a schoolmaster in that 
reign. These notes arc only little marginal 
scholia for iho use of hoys of no great 
attainments; mid in almost every in- 
stance, I believe, taken from Lambimw. 
This edition of Horace, though Antony 
Wood calls the author a most noted critic 
and grammarian, lias only the merit of 
gi\ mg the observations of another concisely 
ami perspicuously. Thomas Farftaby is 
called by Baillet one of tho best scholiasts, 
wlto says hardly anything useless, and is 
very concise. 1 Ho has left notes on several 
of the Latin floats. It is posvible that the 
notes nro compiled, like those of Bond, 
from the foreign critics, Farnahy also was 
a schoolmaster, and schoolmasters do not 
writo for the learned. lie has however 
lK*cn acknowledged on tho continent for a 
diligent and learned man. Wood says lio 
was “tho chief grammarian, rhetorician, 
port, Latini't, and Grecian of his time ; 
and his school was so much frequented, 
that moro churchmen and statesmen issued 
thence than from any fchool taught by one \ 
man in England. 1 '* 

Id. But tlm greatest in this province of 

Ejinmia,. Mtoratuio was Claude Sau-! 

rnaisc, best known in the! 
Xrfitin form &ilnmhm, whom tho general | 
Rtffmgo of his compeers placed at their 
head. An incredible erudition, so that it 
was said, wlmt SalmnMus did not know, 
wus beyond tho bounds of knowledge, a 
memory mich ns none but those great 
scholars of former times worn to have pos* 
fio^ed, a life passed, naturally enough, in 
Military labour, were Bufflcicnt to establish 
his fame nmong tho learned. His intel- 
lectual strength has been more questioned; 
he wrote, it 1ms l>ccu alleged, on many 
subjects that ho did not well understand, 
and fromo have reduced Ids merit to that 
of a grammatical critic, without altogether 
rating this so highly ns tho world 1ms 
done. 3 Salnuuiuft was very proud, self- 
confident, disdainful, and has consequently 
fallen into many errors, and even ‘contra- 
dictions, through precipitancy. In his 
coiitiovcmy with Milton, for which ho was 
little fitted, ho is rather feeble, and glad 
to escape from tho severity of his ante- 

1 X. 621. 

2 Atherno Oxonicnscs, vol. iH # 

3 Balllet, n. 5U, Is excessively severe on Sal- 

misitts; but tho homage duo to his learning l,y 
such an ng* as that in which he lived cannot bo 
extenuated by the censure of n man bko Bn We* 
of extensive, but rather superficial attainment* 
and open to much prejudice. * 


gonist by n defence of his own Latinity. 1 
Tho works of Subnasius are numerous, and 
on very miscellaneous subjects; among the 
philological, his Annotations on tho His- 
toric Augusts Scrip tores seem to deserve 
mention. But the most remarkable, be- 
sides the Commentary on the Hellcm^tic 
Dialect, of which an account 1ms been 
given, is tho Hinianre Exercitationcs, pub- 
lished in 1C29. Theso remarks, nominally 
on Pliny, arc, iu the first instance, on 
So!inu«*. Salmarius tells ub that he bad 
spent much time on Plinj*; but finding 
it beyond tho powers of one man to write 
a commentary on the wholo Natural His- 
tory of that author, ho had chosen Solinu% 
who is a mere compiler from Pliny, and 
contains nothing from any other souice. 
Tho Plimanra Excrcitations is a mass of 
learning on tho geography aud natural 
history of Pliny in moro than GOO pages, 
following the text of tho Polyhistor of 
Solinus. 2 

17. It had been tho desire of thoso who 
aspired to reputation for Goodwritrr* 
taste and eloquence to write ot L = vtto - 

well in Latin, the sole language, on this 
side of tho Alps and Pyrenees, to which 
tho capacity of choice and jwlished expres- 
sion w as conceded. But w hen the Fi each 
tongue wn« moro cultivated and had a cri- 
ticism of its own, this bccamo tho natural 
instrument of pohte writers in France, and 
the Latin fell to tho merely learned who 
neglected its beauties. In England it had 
never been much studied for tho puiposes 
of style; and though neither in Germany 
nor tho Low Countries it was very cus- 
tomary to omploy the native language, tho 
current Latin of literature was always care- 
less and often barbarous, 3’lvcn in Italy 
tho number of good writers in that Jan- 


* -t'lukvji (lie auncJt 


" 

u«Dor person a for an individual man; but in 
this mistaken criticism uttered himself tho 
solecism taputomlwH. Seo Johnson's Lives of 
the 3*octs. Tills expression had previously been 
noticed by Yavassour. 

2 Femo ndeo ut propriatu, muunque vcluti 
reguum, sibicritlcfu vjmlicxtumh it.nc Claudius 
^.ilmasius, qni* quomiulmodum nihil unquam 
rcrfi*sU, In quo non insignia multa artis criticra 
vestigia deprehendas, ita imprimis, ut auciorcs 
cura notlsofc costlpattonibus nbsoliUI&sImh edi- 
tostaccamn?! tasto illo Plinianarum Cxcicltn- 
tionmn operc, quantum incocmditlonis gcncre 
valercfc demonstratnm dedit. Morhof. Bb. v c 
*-, S 12 ‘ , Tha Tetavius and Ilarduln' 

who did not cordially jtraiso any Protestant, 
charged this hook with passing over real dlflt- 
"’l 11 , 0 * l?®' 5 ’ ot heterogeneous matter 
nas foisted in. I-o Cterc (or U Crore) vlndi- 
rates Sahnaslos against some censures of Bar- 
dmra in Bibl, Univ. vol. iv.» 
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guage was now very scanty. Two deserve 
to be commemorated witli praise, both 
historians of the same period. The History 
and Annals of Grotius, in wliich lie seems 
to have emulated, with more discretion 
than some others, the nervous brevity of 
Tacitus, though sometimes not freo from a 
certain hardness and want of flow, nor 
equal, consequently, in elegance to some 
productions of the sixteenth century, may 
be deemed a monument of vigorous and 
impressive language. The Decades of Fa- 
inianus Strada, a Roman Jesuit, contain a 
history of the Flemish -war, not written 
certainly in imitation of Tacitus, whom the 
author depreciated, but with more classical 
spirit than we usually find in that ago. 
Scarcely any Latin, however, of this period 
is equal to that of Barclay in the Argcnis 
and Euphormio. His style, though rather 
diffuse, and more florid than that of the 
Augustan age, is perhaps better suited to 
his subjects, and reminds us of Petronius 
Arbiter, who was probably his modcL 

18. Of the grammatical critics,* whose 

attention was solely turned 
c opp us. to t ] ie p lir *{y style, 

two are conspicuous, Gaspar Scioppius and 
Gerard Vossius. The first, one of those 
restless and angry spirits whose hand is 
against all the world, lived a long life of 
controversy and satire. His productions, 
as enumerated by Nicoron, mostly anony- 
mous, are about one hundred; twenty- 
seven of which, accoiding to another list, 
are grammatical. 1 The Protestants, whom 
he had abandoned, and the Jesuits whom 
he would not join, are equally tho objects j 
of his anger. In literature, he is celebrated 
for the bitterness of his attacks on Cicero, 
whom he spared as littlo as he did his own 
contemporaries. But Scioppius was an 
admirable master of the Latin language. 
His Philosophical All that is remembered of 
Grammar. Ms multifarious publications 

relates to this. We owe to him a much 
improved edition of the Minerva of Sanc- 
tius. His own Grammatica Pliilosophica, 
(Milan, 1628,) notwithstanding its title, 
has no pretentions to be called anything 
moie than an ordinary Latin grammar. In 
this I observed nothing remaikable but 
that he denies the gerund and supine to be 
parts of tbe verb, considering the first as 
passive participles, and tbe second as nouns 
substantive; a theory which seems er- 
roneous. 

19, The Infamia Famiani of Scioppius 
was written against Famiamis Strada, 
whom he hated both as a Jesuit, ,and as one 

1 Niccron, vol. xxxv. Biog. TJniv. 


celebrated for the beauty of his stylo. 
This book serves to showhow His Infamia 
far those who wrote with famiani. 
some eloquence, as Strada certainly did, 
fell short of classical* purity, Tho faults 
pointed out are often very obvious to those 
! who have used good dictionaries. Scioppius 
is however so fastidious as to reject words 
employed by Seneca, Tacitus, and even 
| Pluedrus, as of tbo silver age; and some- 
times probably is wrong in bis dogmatic 
assertion of a negative, that no good au- 
thority can be found. 

20. But his most considerable work is one 
called Judicium do Stylo judicium de 
Historico, subjoined to tbe BtyloHlstorico. 
Inst, and published after bis death, in 1G50. 
This treatise consists chiefly of attacks on 
the Latin style of Thuanus, Lipsius, Cns- 
aubon, and other recent authors ; but in 
tho course of it wo find tho remarks of a 
subtle and severe observer on the ancients 
themselves. The silver ago he dates from 
the latter years of Augustus, placing even 
Ovid within it. The brazen he carries up 
to Yespasian. In tho silver period he finds 
many single words a* well ns phrases not 
agreeable to tho usage of more ancient 
authors. As to tho modems the Trans- 
alpine writers, he says, speaking as an 
Italian, are always deficient in purity; 
they mingle the phraseology of different 
ages as preposterously as if they were to 
write Greek in a confusion of dialects; 
they affect obscurity, a broken structure 
of periods, a studied use of equivocal terms.- 
This is particularly perceived in tho school 
of Lipsius, whose own faults, however, arc 
redeemed by many beauties even of stylo. * 


3 Transalpine liominibus exquotidlano Batlnl 
sermonis inter ipsos usu, xnulta sire barbarse, 
sire plebeico ac detcriorls notre, sic adkrorescere 
solent, ufc postea cum stylum arripuere, de 
Latinitate eorum dubitare nequnquam iis in 
mentem veniat. Inde ft t ut scripta eorum 
plerumquo minus puritatis habeant, quamvis 
gratia etyenustas in iis minimi desideretur. 
jNhm liroc natura duce melius flebanfc, quam 
arte nut studio. Accedit alia causa cur non 

requ& pura sit multorum Transalpinorumomfio, 

quod nullo retails discrimine ac delect u in 
autorum lectlone versantur, et ex omnium com- 
mixtione varium quoddam ac multi/onne P T ° 
suo quisque ingenio dicendi genus eflmgun , 
contempto hoc Fabii monitor Blit non n* 
optimus quisque et qui credentem sibi mium 1 ® 
fallafc, legendus est, sed diligentcr ac pmneu 
scribendi solfcitudinem ; nec por partes mo o 
scrutanda omnia, sed perlectus liber uti ^° 
integro resumendus." Itaque genus Illua c - 
ruptre oratlonis, seu KaKo£r]\ia£ } effugere 


mistaex variarumlinguanim ratioue orfttw, 
Atticis Borica, Ionica, .dEolica etiam dicta con- 
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The Italians, on tlio contiaiy, ho proceeds 
to say, read notliing but what is worthy of 
imitation, and slmn every expression that 
can impair tho clearness and purity of a 
sentence. ‘Yet oven in Manutius and in 
tlio Jesuit jMaffei, ho finds instances of 
barbarism, much more in the French and 
Gcunan scholars of tho sixteenth ago ; ox- 
pressing contempt upon this account for 
Ills old enemy, Joseph Scaliger. Thuanus, 
ho says, is full of modem idioms ; a crime 
not quite unpardonahlo, when wo remem- 
ber tlio immensity of his labour, and the 
greater importance of other objects of it 
that he had in view. 

21. Gerard Vossius, a far greater name 
Oemavotfta *a general literature than 
do Vitus Scioppius, contributed more 

Bormonis. essentially to tlicso gram- 

matical rules ; and to him, perhaps, rather 
than to any other one man, we may refer 
tho establishment of as much con eel ness 
of writing as is attainable in a dead lan- 

tundas ; cui aimtto est al quls sublinua humlU- 
1ms, vetera novis, poctlca vulgaiibus, Sallnstiann 
Tullianis, reuem ct forrera ratatls vocabula nurds 
ct atgcntcis mlsccat, qui Lipilo deductlsquo nb co 
riris, solennis ct jam ollm familiarly cst morbus. 
In qulbus hoc nmpllus, verba maximoimpropria, 
comprchcnslonem obscumm, comporitionem 
fraotam, aut in frustula concisam, vocum atml- 
lium aut nrablgmrum pucrllom captationcm 
pvisslm nnhnndvcrtas. tfngnistnmcn, nonnego, 
virtutlbus vitia sua LIpsius rcdirait, imprimis 
ncumino, vcncro, sallbua (ut cvcclloiis >iri in- 
genium f crobat) turn plurimis Icclisslmls verbis 
loqucndlquo niodh, ex qulbus non tauv faouUa- 
tem beno scrlbcndl, cjusque, quod melius est, 
ini ell ec turn cl deesso, quam voluntatom, quo 
minus rcctiora mailt, nmbltiu'-culo, plausiwquQ 
popular! s studio prmpcdlri IntclUgas. Italoruin 
longfi dispar ratio, rriraum onim non nisi 
optimum lcgcro et ad imitandum sibl propo- 
ncrcsolont ; quod judlcio quo c.etcrns natlones 
omnium consensu supotant, imprimis est con- 
Bentanoum. Delndo nihil non faclunt, ut 
ovitont omnia, undo allquid injucundm et 
conbuninandio oratlonU pcricull ostemlitur, 
Latlni igltur nunqunmloquunlur, quod florl vix 
posso persuasum iiabcant.quinquotidtanus ojus 
liuguto usus ad Jnstar torrontls lutulontus fluat, 
ct cujusquemodl verborum sordcs sccumrapiat, 
qurn postca quodam fnmillaritatls jure sic so 
scribcntUms ingorant, ut ctlam diUgontissimos 
fallant, et baud dnblo pto Latin! 8 hnbeantur, 
Ifoo eorum consilium cum non InteUigant 
Transalpini, id eorum inscitito petpemm asslg- 
nant. Sic recti Paulo Manutlo usu vonlt, ut 
quonlam vix trla verba Latina in famillari 
sermono proferro potcrat, cam Germnnt com- 
plnxcs, qui loquentem audlturi ad cum voner- 
unt, vehementer pirn so contcmncrcnt* Hulo 
tamen nemo qnl sanus sit ad puriiatis ot 
elcpantiw LnUmo summnm qulcquid detulsso 
dixerft, p. C5. ' 


gunge. Besides several works on rhetoric 
and poetry, which, ns those topics were 
usually treated in ages of moio erudition 
than taste or philosophy, resolved them- 
selves into philological disquisitions, look- 
ing only to tho language of tho ancient 
writers, wo have sovcial moro strictly 
within that province. Tho long use of 
Latin in writings on modem subjects, be- 
fore tho classical authors had been studied, 
lmd brought in a host of barbarisms, that 
oven yet wero not expelled. His treatiso 
Do Yitiis Sormonis ot Glosscmatis Latino- 
barbaris is in nine books ; four published 
in 1613, during tlio author’s life ; five in 
i 1GS6. The formor aro by far the most 
copious. It is a very largo collection of 
wouls in uso among modem writers, for 
which there is no adequate authority. Of 
these many are plainly barbarous, and 
taken from tho writcis of tho middle ages, 
or at host from tlioso of tho fifth and sixth 
centuries. Few of such would he used by 
any toleiablo scholar. Ho includes somo 
which, though in themsehes good, liavo a 
wrong sonso givon to them. Words how- 
ever occur, concerning which ono might be 
ignorant without discredit, especially be- 
fore tho publication of tins treatiso, which 
has been tho means of coirccting tho or- 
dinary diction ai ics. 

22. In tho five posthumous books, which 
may bo mentioned in this place, haring 
probably been written boforo 1650, wo find 
oliiofly what tho author had forgotten to 
notico in tho former, or had since observed. 
But tlio most valuable part relates to tbo 
“falso suspccta,” which fastidious critics 
havo unreasonably rejected, generally be- 
cause they do not appear in tbo Augustan 
writci s. Those whom ho calls “ Hizolinni 
verius quam Oiceroniam,” disapproved of all 
wordb not found in Cicero.i It is cuiious 
to perceive, as Vossius shows us, liow 
many apparently obvious words do not 
occur in Cicero; yet it would be mere 
affectation to amid them. This is perhaps 
tho best part of Yossius ’ b treatiso. 

23. Wo aTo indebted to Vossius for a 
still moro important workon 

grammar, tho Aristarchus, ^ Aristarchus, 
sivo do Arte Grnmmatica, which first ap- 
peared in 1635. This is in seven books ; 
tho first treats of grammar in goneral, and 

1 Taolus Mauritius scrupled to uso words on 
the authority ot Clcoro's correspondents, such 
as Crelius or Folllo ; a ridiculous affectation, 
especially when we observe what Vossius has 
pointed out, that many common words do not 
occur in Cicero. It Is amaring to see tho 
objections or these Ciceronian critics. 

2 I) 
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especially of the alphabet ; the second of 
syllables, under 'which head he dwells at 
great length on prosody the third (which, 
with all the following, is separately entitled 
Do vocum Analogia) of words generally, 
and of tho genders, numbers, and cases of 
nouns. Tho same subject occupies the 
fourth boolc. In tho fifth, he investigates 
verbs; and in tho sixth, the remaining 
parts of speech. The last book relates to 
-syntax. This work is fxill of miscellaneous 
■observations, placed for tho most part al- 
phabetically under each chapter. It has 
been said that Vossius has borrowed almost 
everything in this treatise from Sanctius 
and Scioppius. If this be true, wc must 
accuse him of unfairness ; for he never 
mentions the Minerva. But the edition of 
this grammar by Scioppius was not pub- 
lished till after tho death of Vossius. Sal- ' 
masius oxtolled that of the latter above all 
which had been published.^ 

24. In later times the ambition of writ- 
trogress of ing Latin with accuracy and 
tatin stylo elegance has so universally 
declined, that the diligence of Scioppius 
and Vossius lias become hardly valuable 
except to schoolmasters. It is, however, 
an art not contemptible, cither in respect 
to the taste and discernment for which it 
gives scope in composition, or for tho en- 
hanced pleasure it reflects on the pages of 
ancient writers. IVe may distinguish 
sovcral successive periods in its cultivation 
since tho first revival of letters. If we be- 
gin with Petrarch, sinco before his time 
there was no continuous imitation of clas- 
sical models, tho first period will comprise 
those who desired much, but reached little, 
the writers of tho fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, destitute of sufficient aids, and 
generally incapable of clearly discriminat- 
ing the pure fiom tho barbarous in Latin, 
A better tcra may bo dated from Politian ; 
the ancients were now fully known, and 
studied with intense labour ; the graces of 
style wore frequently caught; yet some- 


thing was still wanting to its purity and 
elegance. At the end of a series -of im- 
provements, a lino marked by Bembus, 
Sadolet, and Longolius, wo arrive at a 
third period, which we may call that of 
Paulus Manutius, tho golden age of modem 
Latinity, The diligence in lexicography of 
Robert Stephens, of Nizolius, of Manutius 
himself, and tho philological treatises of 
their times, gave a much greater nicety of 
expression; while tho enthusiasm with 
which some of the best writers emulated 
the ancients inspired them with a sym- 
pathetic eloquence and grace. But to- 
wards tho end of the century, t when 
Manutius, and Muretus, and Maphoeus, 
and others of that school had been re- 
moved by death, an age of worse taste and 
perhaps of moro negligence in grammar 
came on, yet one of great scholars, and of 
men poworful even in language; the ago 
of Lip&ius, of Scaliger, of Grotius, Ibis 
may bo called the fourth period ; and in 
this apparently the purity of the lan- 
guage, as ■well as its beauty, rather de* f 
clined. Finally, the publications of Sciop- 
pius and Vossius mark the beginning of, 
another period, which we may consider as 
lasting to the present day. Grammatical 
criticism had nearly reached tho point at 
which it now stands ; tho additions, at 
least, which later philologers, Perizonius, 
Burman, Bentley, and many others have 
i made, though hy no meanB inconsiderable, 
seem hardly sufficient to constitute ft dis- 
tinct period, even if we could refer them 
properly to any single epoch. And the „ 
praise of eloquent composition has been so 
little sought after the closo of tho years 
passed in education, or attained only in - 
short and occasional writings, which haw 
left no durable reputation behind, that wc 
may consider tho Latin language, for this 
purpose, to have silently expired in the 
regions of polite literature. _ 1 


Scot. If. 


1 In this wo find Vossius aware of tho rule 
brought to light hy Dawes, and now fami- 
liar, that a final vowel is rarely short before a 
word beginning with a and a mute consonant. 
^Tutun do grammatica ii to acccpi exaefcis- 
simum in hoc genero opus, ac cui nullum pri- 
orum aut prisci rovi aut nostri possit comparari. 
Apud Blount in Vossio. Daunou says of the 
grammatical and rhetorical writings of Vossius: 
Ces lines se recommandent par l’exactitudo, 
par Iamethode, par une littdrature trds dtenduc. 
7?, convient, mais il trouve de la pro- 
D au * re3 Ponrraient n ’y voir qu’uno in- 
^ruction fidrieuso, souvent anstdre, ct presque 
toujours profitable. Biogr. Univ. * 


Antiquities of Lome and Cfrcca 
Mcnrsiits — Chronology. 

23. Tho antiquities of Greece and Borne, 

though they did not occupy Grater* i 
bo great a rolativo space in 
the literature of this period p . 
as of tho sixteenth century, were, f r0in . 
geneial increase of erudition, not l® 53 
qucntly tho subject of books than be i 
This field indeed is so vast, that its 1*7 
bad in many parts been scarcely to 
and in others very imperfectly 
bv those we have already oommemo^ 
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-the SJgonii, the Manutii, the Lipsii, and 
"their fellow-labourers in ancient learning* 
“The present ccntuiy opened with a great 
work, the Corpus Insc^pfciomxm by Gruter. 
A few endeavours had long before been 
made 1 to collect the ancient inscriptions, 
of which the countries once Roman, and 
especially Italy, were fulL The best work 
hitherto was by Martin Smetius of Bruges, j 
after whose death his collection of inscrip- 
tions was published at Leyden in 15SS, ' 
under the superintendence of Lousa and l 
lipsius. | 

2G. Scaliger first excited his friend Gru- 

Awisted by ter to undertake the task of j 
BcaUffer. giving on enlarged edition 
-of Smetius, 2 Ho made the index for this j 
himself, devoting the labour of the entire | 
momingforten months (a suramo mane ad 
‘tempus ccenro) to an occupation from which 
so little glory could accrue. u TYho,” says 
'Burraan, “would not admire tho liberal 
erudition and unpretending modesty of tho 
learned of that age, who, worn as they 
wero by those long and weary labours of 
which they freely complain in their cor- 
respondence with each other, though they 
knew that such occupations as these could 
gain for them no better name than that of 
-common clerks or mere drudges, yet hesi- 
tated not to abandon for the advantage of 
the public those pursuits which a higher 
fame might he ejected to reward ? "Who 
in these times would imitate tho generosity 
of Scaliger, who, when he might have 
ascribed to himself this addition to the 
work of Smetius, gave away his own right 
to Gruter, and declined to lot his name be 
prefixed either to the index which he had 
wholly compiled, or to tho many observa- 
tions by which he corrects and explains 
tho inscriptions, and desired, in rccom- 
pence for tho industry of Gruter, that ho 
alono should pass with posterity as the 
author of the work?”* Gruter, it is ob- 
served by Le Glerc, has committed many 
faults : ho often repeats tho same inscrip- 
tions, and stm moro frequently has printed 
them from erroneous copies ; his quotations 
from authors, in whom inscriptions are 
found, sometimes want exactness ; finally 
for which he could not well bo answerable, 
a vast many have since been brought to 
light.4 In consequence of the publication 

1 See p. ICO. 

2 Barman in Pnjfatione ad Gruteri Corpus 
Inscrfpt. Several of Scaligcr’s epistles prove 
this, especially the 403th addressed to Gruter. 

3 Id. p, 6. 

Choisie, voh xiv. p. 61. Barman, 
™ f < P«*» &lvcs a strange reason for reprinting j 
»Gmter’s Inscriptions with oU their blemishes, I 


of Grater’s Inscriptions, the learned began 
with incredible zeal to examine old marbles 
for inscriptions, and to insert them in any 
work that had reference to antiquity. 
Beincsius collected as many as make a 
respectable supplement. 1 But a sort of 
cera in lapidary learning was made by Sel- 
den’s description, in 1629, of the marbles, 
brought by the Earl of Arundel from 
Greece, and which now belong to the uni- 
versity of Oxford. These contain a chron- 
ology of the early times of Greece, on 
which great reliance has often been 
placed, though their antiquity is not ac- 
counted very high in comparison with those 
times, 

27. Tho Jesuit Donati published, in 
1633, Roma vetus et nova, Works on Bo- 
which is not only much ®aau aatiqnity. 
superior to anything previously written 
on the antiquities of the city, but is pre- 
ferred by some competent judges to tho 
later and more known work of NardinL 
Both these will be found, with others of 
an earlier date, in the third and fourth 
volumes of Gnevius. The tenth volume of 
the same collection contains a translation 
from the history of the Great Roads of the 
Roman Empire, published in French by 
Nicolas Beigier iu 1622; ill arranged, it 
has been said, and diffuse, according to 
the custom of his age, but inferior. Gnevius 
declares, in variety of learning to no one 
work that he has inserted in his numerous 
volumes* Guther, whose treatise on the 
pontifical law of Rome appears in the fifth 
volume, was, says the editor, <f a man of 
various and extended reading, who had 
made extracts from every class of writers, 
but had not always digested his learning or 
weighed what he wrote. Hence much has 
been found open to criticism in his writ- 
ings, and there remains a sufficient harvest 
of the same kind for any one who should 
care to undertake it.” The best work on 
Roman dress is by Octavius Ferrantis, 
published partly in 1642, partly in 1G54. 
This has been called superficial by Span- 
hoim ; but Gnevius, and several other men 
of learning, bestow snore praise. 2 The 
Isiac tablet, covered with emblems of 
Egyptian antiquity, was illustrated by 
Pignoria, in a work bearing different titles 
in the successive editions from 1G05; and 

even the repetitions ; namely, that it was con- 
venient to preserve the number of pages which 
had been bo continually referred to in all 
learned works, the simple contrivance of keep- 
ing the original numeration In the margin not 
having occurred to him 

1 Barman, ubt supra. 

2 Niceron, v. SO. Tiraboschi, xi, Soo. 
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bis explanations are still considered pro- 
bable. Pignoria’s other writings were also 
in high esteem with the antiquaries. 1 It 
would be tedious to enumerate the lessim- 

nn»4nn 4 nf fliip Vinfl 
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portant productions of this land. A 
minute and scrupulous criticism, it has 
been said, distinguished the antiquaries of 
the seventeenth century. ‘Without, per- 
haps, the comprehensive views of Sigonius 
and Panvinius, they were more severely 
exact. Hence forgery and falsehood stood 
a much worse chanco of success than be- 
fore. Annius of Viterbo had deceived half 
the scholars of the preceding age. Put 
when Inghirami, in 1G37, published liis 
Etruscarum Antiquitatum Fragmenta, 
monuments of Etruscan antiquity, which 
he pretended to Iiave discovered at Vol- 
terra, the imposture was speedily de- 
tected. 3 

28. The Germania Antiqua of Cluverius 
Gwgtayhyof was published in 1G1G, and 

Garerim his Italia Antiqua in 1G24. 
These form a sort of epoch in ancient geo* 
ST^phj r . Tlio latter, especially, has over 
since been the great repertory of classical 
illustration on this subject. Cluverius, 
however, though a man of acknowledged 
ability and erudition, has been thought too 
bold an innovator in his Germahy, and to 
have laid down much on Ms own coniec- 

ture.s 4 

29. hleursius, a native of Holland, be- 

Menrsius &} n rcr 7 young, soon 
after the commencement of 
the century, those indefatigable labours on 
Grecian antiquity, by which he became to 
Athens and all Hollas what Sigonins had 

JZ r 2T Ita1 ^ Niceron has 

p\ea a list of his publications, sixty-seven 
in number, including some edition of an- 
cient writers, but for the most part con- 
^ D ^ strations of Greek usages- 

SZ, JTS , 1 8 """- ' n »“S 

tenata, on festivals and games- the 
thatd ^ °- n danciDff; the ®eusinia, on 

the Thesan 0r ottered through 

•‘r^ssrss.i^s 

poaidiar attention ivas justly sh!^ t 

ASiSWr, 3 * 
soaamM - <-> JSSS£ 


was left by him. The various titles of life- 
works seem almost to exhaust Athenian 
Antiquity: De Populis Attica* — Athens* 
Attic® — Occropia — Pcgnum Atticum — 
Archontes Athenienses — Pisistratus — For- 
tuna Attica — Atticarum Lcctionum Libri 
TV. — Piraeus — Themis Attica — Solon 

—Areopagus — Panathencea — Elcusinia 

Theseus— iEschylus — Sophocles et Euri- 
pides. It is manifest that all later learn- 
ing must have been built upon his founda- 
tions. Ko one was equal to Meursius in. 
this province; but the second place is 
perhaps due to Ubbo Emmius, professor of 
Greok at Groningen, for his Yctus Gracia 
Ulustrata, 1G2G. The facili- 
ties of elucidating the topo- Emaltu 
graphy of that country were by no means 
such as Cluverius had found for Italy; 
and in fact little was done in respect to 
local investigation in order to establish a 
good ancient geography till recent times. 
Samuel Petit, a man placed by some in 
the very first list of the learned, published' 

| in 1G35 a commentary on the Athenian 
laws, which is still the chief authority on 
that subject. 

30. In an ago so peculiarly learned as 
this part of tho seventeenth century, it 
will be readily concluded that many books 
must have a relation to the extensive sub- 
ject of this section ; though tho stream of 
erudition had taken rather a different 
course, and watered the provinces of eccle- 
siastical and mediaeval more than those of 
heathen antiquity. But we can only select 
one or two which treat of cluonology, and 
that chiefly because we have already given 
a place to tho work of Scaligcr. 

31. Lydiat was the first who, in a small 

treatise on the various ^ 

„ n7r , various Chronology o! 

calendars, IGOj, presumed Lydiat. 
in several respects to differ CaM® 
from that of the dictator of literature. He 
w in consequence reviled in Scaligeris 
Epistles as tho most stupid and ignorant of 
tiie human race, a portentous birth of Eng- 
land, or at best an ass and a beetle, whom 
it is below the dignity of the author to 
answer. 1 * Lydiat was however esteemed a 


•‘Srsaisjsat, , 


1 Ante aliquot dies tibi scrips!, ut scJrem ex 

te quis sit Thomas Lydiat iste, quo monstro 
nuuum portentosius in vestra Anglia natura 
pnto ; tanta est inecitia hominis et confidents. 
■Ne semel quidem illi verum dlcere nccidit. And 
tv!** ^ similis morio in orbeterraxum. 

Paucis asinitatem ejus perstringam ut lector 

eat. Kam in tarn prodigios6 imperitnm sca- 
rabseum scribcre, nequo nostra dignitatis est, 
neque otti. Scalig Epist 29L UshCT, never- 
tneless, if we may trust Wood, thought Scaligor 
worsted by Lydiat. Ath. Oxon. Hi. 187. 
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ntv.ui of deep learning, nml did not llinch 
Jxom the conKst, His Emcmlatio Tern- 
porum, published in 1000, is n more general 
conjure of the F&iligomu chronology, but. 
it is nihrr a riiort work for the extent of 
the object. A Gorman, Setli Calvirius, 
on rti»* of her hand, is c\i oiled to the rides 
by SciUgtr for n chronology founded on 
hi* own principle*. 'Jlicsc arc applied in 
it to the whole r tries of Id story, and thus 
Oii3ri*hi« i*ny be Mid to have m. n do an 
cjmcIj in hblorital lit ei a lure. He made 
torn U’-e of tclijnn than any precede 
in* writer; and his dates are reckoned 
a* accurate in jnolorn a« in ancient his- 
tory, 1 

:L\ Fealiger, nearly twenty years after 
^ , his death, wn*» assailed by 

n u ml vcr*ury whom he could 
not have thought it unworthy of his name 
to jwjwL Petao, or 2\ favius, a «Tcsm*t of 
ti!ifiumoo*i tainting, demoted the whole of 
tho fir»t of two large volume*, entitled 
Hoc trim, Temponitn, 1G27, to a censure 
of the famous work He Kmrndntiono 
T<n»portim, TM« volume is divided into 
{ \*Ui 1 «wlw ; the f*m on the popular year 
of OiM«; the K'coml on the lunar; 
U’a ihtr»l on the •fl’gyptian, lYr-ian, and 
Armenian : the fourth on the solar year ; 
the fifth treats of the correction of the 
paschal cycle arid the calendar; therivth 
tlf'Ctt' 1 ** f?‘C principles of the Inna r and 
r»>hr eyrk<; the revenfh is entitled an 
introduction to computations of various 
ldnd«, among iv hich he reckons the Julian 
period; the eighth icon the true motions 
of the snn and moon, and on tlicir eclipse*. 
In ftlmo t cvrry chapter of the first five 
Kvikit, Scrdicjf r is cciiMircri, refuted, reviled. 
It vns a r< (rihution upon his owu arro- 
gance ; but published tliu^ after hh death, 
uith no juriicc done to hi* great Jrarning 
and ability, and scarcely the common 
term* of rrpcct toward* ft mighty name, 
it in impixwble not to discern in Petavius 
lmtU an envious mind, and n jiarlml dcriro 
in Injure the famo of n distinguished 
protectant. Hii virulence indeed against 
Srali'rer becomes almost ridiculous. At 
th* beginning of each of the first five 
hooks, he lays it down ns a theorem to bo 
demonstrated, that ffealiger is always 
rang on the particular jmbjcci* to which 
it rchrifa; and at the close of each, he 
npt ^ in the iatno in geometrical form ns 
having bren proved. He does not even 
gj\c him credit for tho invention of the 
Julian period, though ho adopts it himself 
mitli much prniho, positively asserting that 

1 Mount. Bing r. Unlv. 


it is borrowed from the Eyroutinc Greeks, * 
The second volume Is in five hooks, and Is 
dedicated to tho historical part of chrono- 
logy, and tho application of tho principles 
laid down before. A third volume in 1G30, 
relating to tho pnmo subjects, though bear- 
ing a different title, is generally considered 
as part of the work, Tetanus, in 1633, 
published an abridgment of his chronologi- 
^cal system, entitled Hationanum Tem- 
portrm, to which he subjoined a table of 
cient* down to his own time, which in 
tho larger work had only been carried to 
tho fall of tho empire. This abridgment 
is letter known, and more generally useful 
than tho former. 

33. The merits of Petavius ns a chro- 
nologcr have been differ- character of this 
cntly appreciated, Many, of work, 

whom Hucfc is one, from religious preju- 
dice* rejoiced j» what they Imped to boa 
discomfiture of Scaligcr, who«?o arrogance 
had also made enemies of a large part of 
the literary world. Even Tossius, after 
probing Petavius, declares that he is un- 
willing to deckle between men who havo 
done for chronology more than any others. - 
Put ho has not always been so favourably 
dealt with. Lo Clerc observes, that as 
Scnligcr is not very perspicuous, and 
Petavius has explained the former’s opin- 
ion,* beforo he proceeds to refute them, 
tho 5 C who Comoro the two will have this 
advantage, that they will understand 
Scaligcr better than before. 3 This is not 

x lib. vih.c.T. 

s Vtasfus npud jKiceron, xxxrii. 111. 2??ony- 
slus Petavius pcrmaultapost Scallgorum optima 
observavit. Sed nollm judicium Jnterponcro 
inter cos, quorum uterqn 0 prwclarc adeo dc 
chronologfa werflus cst, ut nullls plus luce 
ffclenlladebcat, . . . Qul Bine nffcctuac part Jura 
studio conform volet qwo do temporibus scrip- 
cere, consplclet csso ubl ScaMgeio major laws 
debcatur, corapcriet quoque ubi longo Tetavio 
malit assentiri ; erft ctlam ubi ampllsadam 
videfttur ; Imo ubi nee facile a eritas h quoauam 
povsU indflgnrl Kio chronology of Petavius 
was animadverted upon by Salmaslus with ranch 
rudeness, and by several other contemporaries 
engaged in flic same controversy. If we wore 
to bcllero PaJUet, Petavius was not only tho 
most learned of the order of Jesuits, but sur- 
pisscd fiahnaritu himself tfeplHriewrs coutecs. 
.Tugemotts dcs S^arans, jj. EI3. Put to Judge 
IkjIucch giants ire should bo a httlc taller 
oursclrcs than most are. IJaiUct, indeed, quotes 
Ilcnry Valois for this preference ot Petavius 
to any other of Ms age, which, in other words, 
is much the wrao as to call Mm tho most learned 
man that crer lived , and Valois *as a very 
competent judge. The words, however, are 
found in a funeral panegyric 

3 BJbl. Cholsio, ii. ISC A short abstract of 
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very complimentary to his opponent. . A 
modem writer of respectable authority 
rives ns no reason to consider him victori- 
ous. “Though the great work of Petals 

on chronology,” says hi. St. Martin, is 
certainly a very estimable production, it is 
not less certainthat he has in no degree 
contributed to enlarge the boundaries of 
the science. The author shows too much 
anxiety to refute Scaliger, whether right 
or wrong ; his sole aim is to destroy the 
edifice, perhaps too boldly elevated by 
his adversary. It is not unjust to say that 
Petavius has literally, done nothing for 
positive chronology ; ho has not even 
determined with accuracy what is most 


incontestable in this science. Many of * 
the dates which ho considers as well 
established, are still subject to great 
doubt, and might be settled in a very 
different manner. His work is clear and 
methodical ; and, as it embraces the whole 
of chronology, it might have become of* 
great authority : but these very qualities 
have rendered it injurious to the science. 
He came to arrest the flight which, through 
the genius of Scaliger, it was ready to take, 
nor has it made the least progress ever 
since ; it has produced nothing but con- 
jectures, more or less showy, but with 
nothing solid and undeniable for their 
basis.** 1 


CHAPTER XIX. 


raSTOEY OP THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE IX EUROPE, PROM 1G00 TO IG50. 


Claim of Popes to temporal Power-Father Paul Sarpi— Gradual Decline of papal ' 
Poiur — Unpopularity of Jesuits— Controversy of Catholics and Protestants — 
Deference of some of the latter to AntiquUy — Wavering vt Casaxihon — StVl more 
in Grotius—Calixlus — An opposite School of Theologians—* DailU — GhiUingieorlh 
—Hales— Rise of the Arminian Controversy — Episcophts — Socmans— Question 
as to Rights of Magistrates in Religion — Writings of Grotius on this Subject — 
Question of Religious Toleration— Taylors Liberty of Prophesying — Theological 
Critics and Commentators— Sermons on Bonne — and Taylor — Belstical TFWfrrs 
— English Translation of the Bible, 


1* The claim of tho Roman see to depose 
Temporal sovereigns was like the re- 
capreisacyof tractile claws of some ani- 
Koac * mals, which would be liable 
to injury were they not usually sheathed. 
If the state of religion in England and 
France towards the latter part of the six- 
teenth century required the assertion of 
these pretended rights, it was not the \ 
policy of a court, guided as often byj 
prudence as by zeal or pride, to keep them 
for ever before the eyes of the world. 
Clement THL wanted not these latter 
qualities, but 'Ley were restrained by the 
former; and the circumstances in which 
the new century opened, did not demand 
any open collision with the civil power. 
Henry IT. had been received back into 
the bosom of the church ; he was now 
mthcr the ally, the favoured child of 
Borne, than the object of proscription, 
Ebzabeth again was out of the reach of 
any enemy but death, and much was 
hoped from the hereditary disposition of 

ZttAVSZ?" ** b6 


her successor. The temporal supremacy 
would therefore have been left for obscure 
and unauthorised writers to vindicate, if 
an unforeseen circumstance had not called 
out again its most celebrated champions. 
After the detection of the g un powder con- 
spiracy, an oath of allegiance was imposed 
in England, containing a renunciation, in 
strong terms, of the tenet that princes ex- 
communicated by the pope might be de- 
posed or murdered by their subjects, 
Kbnc of tbe English catholics refused 
allegiance to James; and most of them 
probably would have felt little scruple at 
taking the entiro oath, which their arch- 
priest, Blackwell, had approved. But the 
see of Rome interfered to censure those 
who took the oath; and a controversy 
singularly began with James him self in his 
“ Apology for the Oath of Allegiance.” 
Bellannin answered, in 1610, under the 
name of Matthew Tortus ; and the duty 
of defending tho royal author was devolved 
on one of our most learned divines, Ban* 
celot Andrews, who gave to liis reply the 

1 Biogr. LTnlv. art. Petavius. 
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quaint title, Toriuro Torti.* But this 
favourite tenet of the Vatican was ns ill 
fitted to please the Galilean as the English 
church. Barclay, a lawyer of Scottish 
family, Lad long defended the rights of 
the crown of France agninst nil opponents. 
Bin posthumous treat ho on the temporal 
power of the pope with re r pcct to sovereign 
princes wan published nfc London In 1G09. 
Bolbtrmin answered it next year in tlio 
ultra-montane rpirit which ho had always 
breathed ; (he parliament of Paris forhado 
the circulation of his reply.* 

2. Paul V, wan a pope irnhued with the 
Ct^AiKih arrogant spirit of his pro- 

Vcaicr tlcccscoxv, Paul IV. and 
Tm V. ; no ono was xn^ro prompt to ex- 
crci-e (ho despotism which, the Jesuits 
were ready to maintain. After tome minor 
dispirit « with the Italian states, he came, j 
in 3d0.*», to !ri« famous conflict with the 
rrp'ibtfc fit Venice, on (he ivij' important 
question of the immunity of ecclcxListic** 
from the chil tribunal*. Though ho did 
nr.« nbolvr the *ul »ject a of Venice from 
tl.iir Ml* glance, ho put the tfetc under an 
interdict. forbidding the cilchntion of 
throughout ife territoiy. 

Venetian rl ’rejv except the Jnijiln 
and j nmo cilwr regular** ob»»y« d the s-cnatc 
rather tl.,u< the jvpe. The whole i* matter 
of l.no** n hi'S'iry. In the tirmijiation of 
thin <ti pnt<* f it In** hern doubted which 
prty /»hfqinr*l the tictory ; hut in the 
ultimate n r u1t and effect upon mankind, 
re cannot, it r * era*, well doubt that tho 

l Jib\sr Britsnn. art. Andrew- CoUUr’s Pc. 
r*» <lnih ri lltelorr* JJutP ris }**>g2lsb Catholic*, 
to). I. Mttthnr Tortus r.n", the almoner of 
1% , la**mln t wli«»«t? name ho thought fit to asramo 
os a very (ll*gui^. 

V It \r<U "to, hji Father Paul of DelJarmln'fi 
h/V, edl rcrinw contra Bnrchjo; ran II vero 
•Inert tt<!«e'*iCr per tMuitc fl papa ol colmo 
dell oiar.ipoWtrie. In rjucdo HI>ro non si trattn 
iUro r cle It t uddetto rugunreulo. o piii ill vcntl 
» In^uo volt'" <6 ri'plhato, chn quaudo il papa 
ytodlra un prict-lpc Inde^no i>er mia coljn tita or 
gmino mew motto, u pur conoicc, cho per 
d tt’iio ddh chlcra ria ce-a utJIo, Jo pn6 pri- 
rare Pice pli volte, ehe quando 11 
romanda, cite non Ffa ubbldflo ad un princlpo 
jirirato diH non *1 puh dire, ehe comandt cho 
]TTtnrhv»non ria uhbbhto, ma cho private per. 
roni, jicaht II princlp»‘ private dal papa non 6 
p|b prlrdpe it pa***'* txnto Inanrl, cho vicuo n 
dire, H papa puA dlipontrc sccomlo cho gludlca 
Iq^ditulft do’ tuttl I bent ill qua! clvoglla Chris* 
Ifano, ma tutto rarebbe nlcntc, so colo dlccsso 
cite lab) « la sua oplnlone; dice, eh* 6 un aril- 
colo della ft do cathollca, ell* 6 crctlco, chi non 
tnitte cod, o quarto con tanta petulant la, 
che non a I »1 pu6 a ft 'glungerc. Lctlero ill Snrpi, 

60 


seo of Romo was tho loser.* Kothing was 
more worthy of remark, especially in 
literary history, than the appearance of 
ono peat man, Em Pnolo p«u, er p*Bi 
Satpi, tho first who, in Bw p** 
modem times and in a Catholic country, 
shook tho fabric not only of papal despot- 
ism, but of ecclesiastical independence and 
power. For it is to bo observed that in 
the Venetian business, tho popo was con- 
tending for what were called tho rights of 
tho church, not for his own supremacy over 
it. ^ Sarpi was a man of extraordinary 
genius, learning, and judgment : his physi- 
cal and anatomical knowledge was such as 
to ha vo caused at least so r cm 3 great dis- 
coveries to bo assigned to him ; 5 his reason- 
ing-was conciso and cogent; his style per- 
spicuous and animated. A treatise “Belle 
^latcrio Bcneficiane, ,, in other words, on 
tho rights, revenues, and privileges, in 

* sccufar matters, of the ecclesiastical order, 

! is a model in its way. TJio history is so 
short and y ct so sufficient, the sequence 
so natural and clear, tho proofs so judi- 
ciously introduced, that it can never be 
riad without delight and admiration of 
the author’s skill. And this is more strik- 
ing to tboie who have toiled at tho ver- 
bose books of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries wJicro tedious quotations, ac- 
! cumulated, not selected, disguise tho argu- 
ment they arc meant to confirm. Except 
the first book of jVIachiavcTs History of 
Florence, I do not remember any eailicr 
summary of facts so lucid and pertinent to 
the object. That object was, with Father 
Paul, neithci more nor less than to repre- 
sent tho wcaltli and power of the church 
ns ill gotten and excessive. Tho Treatise 
on Benefices led the way, or rather was tho 
Feed thrown into the giouud that ulti- 
mately produced the many efforts both of 
the prc«s and of public authority to break 
down ecclesiastical privileges. l * 3 
& Tho other works of Sarpi aro numor- 

* 1 Itanko Is the best authority on this dispute, 
na ho is on all other matter? relating to the 
papacy In tUUagc, vol. p S21 

s Ho was supj>osed lo liaro discovered the 
valves of tho veins, the circulation of tho blood, 
the cxpxmion and con tract f on of the pupil, tho 
variation of the compos A quo, says BaptWa 
Porta of Farpl, aUqua dldJclsse non solum fateri 
non crubescimu*, *ed gloriamur, cum co doc* 
ttorem, subttlforcm, quotquot adlrac videre con- 
tlgcrit, ncmlncm cognovimus ad cncydofw?. 
diam. Magla Natumlis, lib. vil., apud Ranke 
$ A long analysis of tho Treatise on Benofleej 
will be found in Bupln, who docs not blame it 
very ranch. It is worth reading through* and has 
been commended by manygood judges of history* 
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ow, but none require our present attention i continued in the exerciso of his functions 
History Of Conn- except the most celebrated, as a Serritc monk, and has always passed 
cilofxrent History of the Council at Venice more for a saint than a heretic, 
of Trent. The manuscript of this having some of the Gallican writers have not 
been brought to London by Antonio do scrupled to make use of his authority, and 
Donunis, was there published, in 1019, 1 to extenuate his heterodoxy. There can 
under the name of Pietro Soavc Polano, be no question but that he indicted a 
the anagram of Paolo Saipi Yeneto, It severe wound on the spiritual power, 
was quickly translated into several Ian- j 4, That power, predominant as it seemed 
guages, and became the text-book of pro- i in the beginning of the sev- Galilean liber- 
testantism on the subject. 3hmy incor* | enteenth century, met with tiea 
rectnesses have been pointed out by Palla- j adversaries besides SaipL 
ricini, who undertook the same task on the Tbo French nation, and especially the 
aide of Pome; but the general credibility j parliament of Paris, had always vaunted 
of Father Pad’s history has rather gained J what were called the liberties of the 
by tho ordeal of hostile criticism. Dupin J Gallican church; liberties, however, for 
ot serves that the long list of errors imputed j which neither tho church itself, nor the 
by Pallavicini, which arc chiefly in dates J king, the two parties interested, were 
and such trifling matters, make little or no j prone to display much regard. A certain 
difference as to the substance of Sarpi’s canonist, Richer, published in 1G11 a book 
history ; but that its author is more blam- 1 oa ecclesiastical and political power ; in 
able for a malicious disposition to impute j which he asserted the government of tho 
political motives to the members of the J church to he a monarchy tempered with 
council, and idle reasonings which they [aristocracy; that is, that the authority of 
not employ. i Ranke, who has given j the popo was limited in some respect* by 
this a more minute scrutiny than Dupin the rights of the bishop. Though this 
CO d hare done, comes nearly to the same has since become a fundamental principle 

result Sarpx 18 * ot * &ir » but for among the Cisalpine catholics, it did not 

those tunes, a tolerably exact historian, suit tho high notions of that age; and the 

3ESS*? *t e e r raI “ ccUences r hops wero wntcnt Frisco ti»cL 

a clear fuH AirSr rcda , ndnnc i'’ ri S hts b - v 3 oh ^S in the clamour of tho 
wLTte 2 Sty i e . ; 11 choice of papal P art r* A synod assembled by Car- 

^ZZi F T7 t i and , mterestias in d5naI dtt Pcrron * archbishop of Sens, con- 

about the religions 'tenets of ££g£ CIS Jfjf ££&% Z 

by B K^o?hSt5,«i tbose * tod ^ 

unequivocally, if possible, by some of bis parto ‘kipensieriumani So ch'clla mi intends 
letters, that be was entirely hostile to tho I i CMa paisar plb oltro - 3Lctt. 8L, Teh., 1012. 
church, in the usual sense, as well as to tho ** spcaka wlth 6«at contempt of James I., 

court of Rome, sympathising in affection , wa8accB P icd ^ a I**»nt about Yoistius 
and concurring generally in opinion with fostwrlrff “ aM f ls ‘ So . U 18 d ’ ^shllterra non 
tho reformed d eno mination ® p,,* ’ , f? 410 *®' 61 polrebbi spemre qualcbo bene, 

onunaraon. But as he csirebbe un gran priadpio, pcreh6 Spagna non 

i Hist. Redes. Cent. 17. “ _ pn ° Tlnccr e. so non levato U pretosto della re- 

a me proofs of this It would be cudless to ad ,fT°’ n ® que , sto sI l0 ‘ eA 80 non introducendo 
dace from the history; they strike the eye in U «, acU Italto ' E 8iUrl “P 088 ® fare, 

Z er f V t^ Sh Jt b * experted ttat CblTorino ' 8 ictt S3. He 

rf thinldngln express a remarkabl ° Jett <-‘ r to Gasan- 

«ms. Even in his letters he does noTthls £?«’ ^ nch abont tUs t ,m ®. hinting at his wish 
They were printed, with the date, at IvJtli I fl ”? an a5 y lum in England, and nslngxathcr 
inrSi™ lm ' ■ 1 UUyls fnU he ,a »cnls!"hav! i”?**®®®" 1 lan euagc abont the king: In co, 
fiiZ? pattial t° Wm on account of hL % ’ ? mula,tc ^rtutes prindpis ac virf. 

cnMn^ r fZ° D S UttB3 - OttSiS£ £SE “* !* aa qna ® forte ante actls 

rataram 


JCbitf *T Di0 ha stolon SZ ess 0 m,uihUmihl dccsse putarem 

estimablh, cost pare chc la malida dUdhmfe f ntortalfs vitm fcllcltatem. Tu, vir pnestan- 
oppugnl ton tuttelenrH . t«»» «. , oravoio tfsslme, nihil tn m 1 

Incan . ,e#ra hett. 23. Aftereiv. . , . 16 “»emus effleerc potes, quam 

ZcbZTprfT MaraiUo > ^ho seems to £tudla «> m ™cndare. ftsan- 

toro^^ b8a ^:<h 0 dosenon Sdff ft rornten in another edition is 
. 0,s£trovareb bonodivorri rZJZ ' „ the former secms preferable. 

q0eSt “ f0!E0 ^ Eoma n^; £SS? W* tba t«>o king wished Paul to 
a^r 1 ^ * ten >® nna com lu *° Ws 0TO «“t*f 5 hnt if anything 

• Elo pert parche goda la pii minima ifl!? I . laj,pan > ho had tvritten to his ambas- 
i «m«na sador, ut nulla in re tiW dcslfc. 
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been j-ultli-hoii without permission. It was 
reprinted some years afterwards, when tho 
power of Home had begun to decline, i 
C. Notwithstanding the tone still held 
hy the court of Romo and DecUn.or 
itsminuTomparffons, when papal power 
provoked hy any demonstration of resist* 
flnee, they generally avoided oggressive 
proceedings, and kept in resent the tenets 



rdnays * JuDfo, w ujw* consent 
;r*Vr;p?^. tk^aro nril * r fluffoni fn the 
tj»< f rf jMYBiif truth. than of thw, and 
niv the nn?n\ who <yrn;«thw whli 
ftJr »*»1 M'toe't of a pirtiffin, 

ITt \ vl I* «< n i dvwt* d as u l*ro!t ?tanl, hut, 
toff ffc» Uins'd of that ridi t ::on, wnt 
ovi i from niiv or o*ht r to the \ ic* 

ride, Jn fl«* confer at Ton 

fofo**!' an with 5>u 1\Y* s*. Mo;m>\ it has 
irt nth] **l ntrwdy that ho had a 
rd frUantaz* ; hat victory In debate 
fletf'itrr the oi«nKifint rnther than the 
oa *‘\ UalhYa u lib ^ rtir ? 

dfar!ni«mi during Dio JiJV of this 
cardhnl. lUuVtd not explicitly imt himself 
figifnit th* :n t or <K ny* pr rhajn, the prmoi- 
ph » of lb* Council uf Cijabnctf ? hut, hy 
pr^vraliJigAtiy aw,th, n of them, he pro- 
1***1 th* way,** it wnvhnpfd atiiome, 
fora ^TJirfuAltr^ynfilon of £hev hole system 
oi}i< Ihrtnirh J\ mm, honavrr, wav neither 
n *7*« % »d , # nor it’/r favourable to that order. 
Kn m--? la tc a* a collection of tmeUby 

tl* p h arnul hrathcrfrJluFuy,on tholibcrUcs 
of tho church, vna«* Mipprv* r cdat tbein?tancc 
of the nuncio, on the pretext that it had 
* irfc*. r<rU\ Cent. 17. 1. 1! c, 7. tflccron, 
'irtf, xxtiL The WograpMc TJnlvcr?cllo talUsof 
tV republic™ priwl/de- of ftfrjjcr; it miiM he 
In nn rrcltihulcal ren?^ for nothing In the 
l I think, Tiditoj to chll politics. Tather 
Paul thought Weher*s scheme might lead to 
eou'ethlrg totter, but <IM not highly esteem It, 
fjaMli m!«tura del governo ceclcslastlco dl 
ronn-v^hJo c arislomrla ml pare una composl 
z'one di ogl/o c nca«a, chc non pozsono mal 
mPrhtanl toslemc. J^ttere dt garid, 100. 
fifehrr entirely denies tho infallibility of tho 
pop* hi matters of faith, and rajs there h no 
authority adduced for H hut that of the pope? 
them selves. JHa work is uTltton on the prin- 
ciples of the Jansen Wng (7allica&? of tho ISth 
century, nml probtUygoe? fartlier than Do« r not, 
or nay vbo uhliol to keep on good terms with 
Home rould Im^o oivjnly approved. It Ispro* 
Ux % extending <o two volume? -ito. Pomo nc* 
count of 1 tidier win he foimtl in 31 Dire do 
In M/ro et dn Ills, ascribed lo Mwmy, or 
ItlUiclleu. 3 puplu 


theology during this period; hut after Bel- 
lanmn nnd Pen on svero ^rithdrmvn from 
the stage, no prominent champions of that 
cau?e stood forth ; nnd it \rn? one of which 
great talents nml high station nlono could 
overcome thcintniwcuniiopularity. Slowly 
and silently, the power of Rome had much 
receded before tho middle of the soveu- 
t'viitli ccntuo*. Paul V. was tho Inst of tho 
Imperious pontiffs nlio exacted ohedience 
o’? nov ercigus of Christendom. Itis succcs* 
fojs ha\o hml recourse to gentler methods, 
to a paternal rather than regal authority; 
they have appealed to tho moral sense, hut 
bn\c rarely or never alarmed tho fears 
of their church. The long pontificate of 
Urban VJI T. was a period of transition from 
strength to weakness. In his first years, 
this pope was not inactively occupied in 
the great cause of subduing tho Piotwtant 
hrmy. It has been lately brought to light, 
that soon after tho accession of Charles I,, 
ho Juvd formed a scheme, in conjunction 
vrilU France and Spain, for conquering and 
partitioning tho British islands; Ii eland 
was to ho annexed to tho ecclesiastical 
state, and governed hy a viceroy of tho 
Holy See.* But ho afterwords gave up 
these visionary projects, nml limited his 
ambit ion to mot o practicable Wows of ag- 
grandizement in Italy. It is certain that 
tho temporal principality ol the popes 1ms 
often been o useful diversion for tho rest 
of Furopo: the duchy of Urbino was less 
In our notions of importance than Germnny 
or Britain; lmfclt mas quite ns capable of en- 
grossing the thought? nnd passionsof a pope. 

7. Tho subsidcnco of catholic zeal before 


1 Bupin 1. lit c. 1, Grot. Eplst. 1103. Liber 
do llbcrtatibu? toclcsico GoUfeann) ex actis dc- 
sumptus publlcls, quo regis regniquo jura- contra 
inolirioac? pontifiebs dcfemluutur ipsiua rcgls 
ju? 3 U vondl est prohlbitua Sco also eplst. 519 
5 Itaulce, it 618. It is not at oil probable 
that Franca and .Spain would bare seriously 
coalesced for aur object of this tint ! : tho spoil 
contd not have been safely divided. Bnt the 
scheme serves to show tho ambition, at that 
time, of the Homan Sco 
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he was on tho point of declaring publicly 
his conversion before lio accepted tho invi- 
tation fef James I. to England ; and oven 
while in England ho promoted the Catholic 
cause more than tho world was awaro. 1 
This is more tlian wo can readily believe, 
and wo know that ho was engaged both in 
maintaining tho temporal rights of tho 
crown against tho school of Bellarmin, and 
in writing animadversions on tho ecclesias- 
tical annals of Baronins. But this opposi- 
tion to tho extreme lino of the ultra- 
montaimts might ho well compatible with 
a temlancy towards much that the refor- 
mers had denounced. It seemed in troth 
to disguise the corruptions of the Catholic 
church by rendering tho controversy al- 
most what we might call personal ; as if 
Tiomo alone, either by usurping the head- 
ship of tho church, which might or might 
not have had con<equcnecfl, or by its en- 
croachments on tho civil power which were 
only maintained by a party, were tho sole 
object of that religious opposition, which 
had divided one half of Europe from tho 
other. Yet if Ca^auhon, as lie had much 
inclination to do, being on ill terms with 
. E °nic in England, and disliking tho coun- 
try,- had returned to France, it seems pro- 
. ‘ i 

nSa tou ff^am dtetnUonibus noslria cfc 
tfisddils, 

*Mcrfo Ca^aubon’e "Pietas contra Malcdtcos 
Tatra Xomfnis ac ficligionis Hostci,* 1* an 
elaborate vindication of his father against all 
charges alleged by his adversaries The only 
one that presses la that of uavcrlug In religion 
Ana hern Meric candidly owns that hi? father 
had been shaken by Perron about 1010. (See 
this tract subjoined to AlraeloveenVi edition of 
the reties, p go.) But afterwards, by dint or 
theolog hal study, lie got rid ot the scruples tho 
ordinal hid infused into 1.1m, and heeame a 
7 ™‘ l f ta " t at t!l ° new Anglican school, ndmlr- 
MHmi' 1 S i X c f nturios ’ tln 'l especially tho 
dS!.t fter c ^? aia " tln o : Hoc sajcnlum cum 

tt e 2‘ ta ( “W "I* tKtM'n*?, 

nnnri! ? CC . eS li c <cbw UUus aurca queat 

BaSm TT n r ,n In 

ent noting 3,is frfcrt( l Scaltgcr had very differ. 
licNn hU >1°*.* 1C fath0r ’- 11,0 »»rs 

notWneofn f Vny,at0 vcty toonurt. know 

1 “ nd tCacI ' os ,ittl0 ,n tUc °- 
slmncelvl Interpretations of scripture are 

SESSRJ" „ EV ? **«* who was a 
"“ff, 01 lho epostlcs, is full of errors. It wiu 

nm ouiVl!^’ bCCaUS ° tho ' ™» "car tho 
apostolic ago, they are never wrong. Scallgcr- 

c * er<) * ias eom ° good remarks 
n the deference shown by Casoubon to tha 

b y l h® father? about tho ouebo, 

SUXtSP hls rrotestaa «*“* an* 

a Perronlana Grot Eplst., pag. 939. 

tuLC^lr 01 1,14 . lettCT8 aKc8t w « desire for re. 
™«tog. He wrote to Thuanua imploring hls 


bahlo that ho would not long have con- 
tinued in what, according to tho principles 
he had adopted, would appear a Bchismati- 
cat communion. 

13. Grofcius was from tho timo of his 
turning Iris mind to theo- 
logy, almost a« much influ- * All<!of0foUtta 
enccd a? Casaubon by primitive authority, 
and began, even in XGX1, to commend the 
Anglican church for tho 1 expect it showed, 
very unlike tho rest of the reformed, to 
that standard. But tho ill-usage ho sus- 
tained at tho hands of thoso who boasted 
tlieir independence of papal tyranny, tho 
caresses of tho Gallican clergy after lie 
had fixed his reridonco at Paris, the grow- 
ing dissensions and virolcnco of tho Pro- 
testants, tho choice that seemed alono to 
bo left in their communion, between a 
fanatical anarchy, disintegrating every- 
thing liko a church on tho ono hand, and 
a domination of bigoted and vulgar eccle- 
hiastic^ on lho other, made him gradually 
less and less averse to tho compiehensivo 
and majestic unity of tho Catholic hier- 
archy, nml moro and more willing to con- 
cede some point of nn certain doctrine, or 
recommendation to tho queen regent, But ho 
had given much offence by wriilng against 
JBarohlus, amt had ?ery little clmnco of an in- 
demnity for his prebend of Canterbury, If lio 
had given that up on leaving England. This 
country, however, though ho sometime? calls it 
pctKapGv wjo-oy, did not suit his disposition. 
Ho uas never on good terms with Savlle, the 
mod presumptuous of tho learned, according 
to 1dm, and most scornful, whom ho accused of 
setting on ^Tontaguo to anticipate Ids animad- 
versions on Baronlus, with some suspicion, on 
Casaubon'fl part, of stealing from him. Ep 791, 
848, 8-19. But ho seems himself to have become 
generally unpopular, if wo may trust his own 
account. Ego mores Anglorum non capio. 
Quoscuriquc babul nolo? prinsquam hue venl- 
xom, jam ego fills sum Ignotus, verb percgrlmis, 
barbarns ; nemo illorum mo vel vcrlmlo nppcl- 
lat; appcllatxis silct. Hoc quid sit, non sclo. 

UIo tnonricus 'Wotton) vir doctlsslmus 

ante atmoa vlglntl mccum Genevro visit, ct ex 
co temporo litoris amlcltiam colundus. Post- 
quam ego c Galliis, UIo Venetiia hue convcnt- 
mus, deal! easo HU notus j mem quoque cplstolm 
responaum dcdlt nullum; an sit daturas ncs- 
clo. Ep 841. It seems difficult to account for 
so marked a treatment of Cosaubon, except on 
tho supposition that ho nas thought to punmo 
a course unfavourable to tho Protestant inter- 
est. Ho charges tho English with despising 
everyone but themselves ; and ascribes this to 
tho vast wealth or their universities ; a very 
discreditable source of prldo in our ancestors, if 
But Casaubon’a philological and 
critical akfll passed for little In this country, 
whore It was not known enough to he envied. 

LTEngM«S. Ie#niIn8 h ° W “ beWnd 
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•clcsinsticft, and in tlio Eivetiani Apologetic! 
Discussio ; all winch are collected in the 
■fourth volume of the theological works of 
intentam habuero oculorum aciom. Ep. 9G0 
<1CSS) 

But he could not bo long in perceiving that 
this union of Protestant churches was impos- 
sible from the very independence of their 
original constitution. Ho saw that their could 
"bo no practicable re-union except with Romo 
itself, nor that, except on an acknowledgment 
of her superiority, Prom the year 1G40 his 
letters are full of sanguine hopes that this do- 
luslve vision would bo realised. Ho still ex- 
pected some concession on the oilier side ; but, 
as usual, would have lowered bis terms accord- 
ing to the pertinacity of his adversaries, if in- 
deed they wera still to bo called his adversaries. 
Ho now published his famous annotations on 
Cassander, and the other tracts mentioned in 
the text, to which they gavo rise. In tlieso he 
defends nlmost everything wo deem popery, 
such as transubstantlatlon (Opera Thcologica, 
iv. CIO), stooping to all tbo nonsensical evasions 
of a spiritual mutation of substanco and tho 
like ; the authority of tho pope (p 042), tho 
-celibacy of the clergy (p. C45), the communion 
'in one kind (Ibid),’ and in faot is less of a Pro- 
testant than Ca*sandcr. In Ills epistles ho de- 
clares himself decidedly in favour of purgatory, 
as at least a probablo doctrine, p. 030. In these 
writings lie seems to havo had tho countenance 
of Bichelleu Cardinalis quin mac re car ne- 
gotiant in Gallia succcssurum sit, dub! taro so 
negat Epist. pec. series, p 012. Cardinalis 
Blcelianns rem successuram putat. Ita certi 
loquitur miiUis. Aichlcpiscopus Cantuaricnsls 
pumas dafc hones tissiml consllii, quod ct allls 
bonis srape cvenit, p. Oil. Grotius is now run 
away with by vanity, and fancies all will go ac- 
cording to his wish, showing much Ignorance of 
tho real state of things. Ho was left by some 
from whom ho had entertained hopes, and 
thought the Butch Arminfans timid. Vossius 
ut video, prro mctu, forte ct ox Anglia sic jtissus, 
auxllium suum ralhi subtrahit, p. 003 Sal- 
masius adhuc in consiliis fluctuat. Est in re- 
ligionis rebus sura parti addlctior quam puta- 
batur. P. 012 Bo Episcopio doleo; est vir 
magni Ingcnli ct probus, sed nlinium cupidus 
alcndra partis. But it is probable that ho had 
misinterpreted some hnguago of theso great 
men, who contemplated with regret the course 
ho was taking, which could ho no longer a Fecrot. 
Be Grotii ad papam dcfcctiono, a Trench pro- 
testant of some eminence for learning writes, 
■tanquam re certa, quod fnma istuc distulit, 
vorum non est. Sed non sine magno mctu oura 
.allquid istiusraodi meditantem et conantcm 
quotidie invltl videmus. Inter protestantes 
-cnjuslibct ordlnls nomen ejus ascribi vetat, 
-quod eos a trod us sugillavit in Appendico do 
Antichrlsto, et Annotntls ad Cossandri con- 
sultationem. Sarmii Eplstolra, p. OS (1042). 
And again ho expresses his strong disapproba- 
tion of one of tho later treatises. Verissim6 
'dixit file qui primus dixit Grotlum paplssaro. 
* 100. Sco also pp. 31, 63. 

In 1042 Grotius had become wholly averse to 


Grotius. These treatises display an uni- 
form and progressive tendency to defend 
tlio church of Home in everything that can 

tho Reformation. Ho thought it had done 
more harm than good, especially by the habit 
of interpreting everything on the papal side for 
the worse. Halos mores qui mansere corrigi 
requum est. Sed an non hoc melius succes- 
surum fuerit, si qulsque semet repurgaus pro 
repurgatlono ahorum preces ad Beum tulisset, 
ct priuclpes et eplscopi correctionem desi- 
dcrantes, non rupta compage, per concilia uni- 
vcrsalia in id laborassent, Blgnum est do quo 
cogitctur, p. 033. Auratus, os he calls him, 
that is, B’Or, a sort of chaplain to Grotius, be- 
came a Catholic about this time. The other 
only says— Quod Auratus fecit, idom fecit an- 
tchac vir doctlsslmu? Petrus Pithraus ; idem 
constituent facere Casaubonus si in Gallia 
mansisset, afllrmavit onim id inter ahos ctiam 
Cordesio. p. 030. Of Casaubon he says after- 
wards : Casaubonus multo sanlores putabat 
Cathollcos Gallira quam Carentoniauos. Anglos 
autem cpiscopos putabat a schismatis culpa 
posse nbsolvi, p. 940. Every successive year 
saw him now draw nearer to Borne Reperio 
autem quicquid comm uniter atvecclesla occiden- 
tal! qura Romance cobraret recipitur, idem re- 
perirl apud Patras vetercs Gnocos et Latinos, 
quorum communioncm rctinendam esso vix 
quisquam neget. SI quid prrater hoc est, Id ad 
ltbcras doctorum opinationes pertiuet ; in qui- 
bus suum quis judicium soqui potest, et com- 
munionis jus non amitterc, p 953. Episcoplus 
was for limiting articles of faith to the creed, 
but Grotius did not agree with this, and points 
out that it would not preserve uniformity. 
Quam multa jam sunt dc sacramcntis, do ecclc- 
Blarum regiznlne, in quibus, vol coucordlra 
causa, cert I allquid observer! debet. Alioqui 
compages ccclesira tautopero nobis commendata 
retincri non potest, p. 041. It would be endless 
to quote every passago tending to tbo samo re- 
sult. Finally, in a letter to his brother in 
Holland, he expresses his hope that TVyten- 
bogart, the respectable patriarch of Arminian- 
ism, would turn his attenion to the means of 
restoring unity to tho church. Velim P.Wyten- 
bogardum, ubi permisent valetudo, nisi id jam 
feccrit, scriptum aliquid facere de necessitate 
restituendra in ccclesia unltatls, et quibus 
mo (Us id fieri possit Multi pro remedio mon- 
strant, si necessarian non ncccssanis separentur, 
in non necessarils sive crcditu sivo factu relin- 
quatur llbertas. At non minor est controversia, 
qura sint necessaria, quam qura Bint vera. In- 
dicia, alunt, sunt in scripturis. At ccrtA otiara 
circa ilia Ioca varlat interpretatio. Quare non- 
dem video an quid sit meUus, quam ca qura ad 
ildem ct bona opera nos ducunt retincre, ut 
sunt in ecclcsla catholica ; puto culm m Us esse 
qura sunt necessaria ad salutcm. In cratcris 
ea qura conciliorum auctoritato, aut veturum 
consensu rcceptasunt, interpretarico modo quo 
interpretati sunt, ill! qui commodissim^ sunt 
locuti, quales semper aliqui in quaque materia 
facile reperientur. Si quis id a se impetrare 
non possit, ut taccat, nec propter res de quibus 
certus non est, sed opinatlonem tantum quan- 
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be reckoned essential toiler creed ; and, in 
fact, he will bo found to go farther in tins 
direction than Cassandcr. 
dam hahet turbet unltatcm ccd^ncce-mthm, 
qua) nisi yclwctur ubt cst< ct resrituitur \M 
non cst, omnia ibant in pejus, P OfiO. (>ov. 
1613 .) 'Wytenbogard replied very well : fcl Uaco 
res habet, ut indicia necessanorom ct non nc- 
cessanorum in scriptura repenri ncqwuul,«d 
qna?ri dcbcant in auctontato concdiorum nut 
rctcrum consensu, comodo quolntcrprciattsunt 
ilb, qni eommodlsslm^ locutl sunt, pront w* 
ccllcntla tua rldetur exhtimare, neseio an 
viffinti qufnquo anni, ctiamsi ill! nuhl adliuc 
restarent, omnesque exlgul Inqenli corpnrlaquo 
mol ilrcs in men cssent potentate, sufficcront ut i 
mature cum juthclo periegam ct expeudam 
omnia quin co pertinent. Thb letter is in the 
Eptonhu pneatnntlum ct crudUomm urornm 
edited by Eimborch in im, p. 826. And Gro- 
tlus's answer is In the same collection It 
is that of a man who throws off a mask ho 
had reluctantly worn. There was In fact no 
other means of repelling lVytcnbogariVa ju*t 
obsenation on tho moral unpO'sitnUty of 
tracing for ourselves the doctrine of the Catholic 
church as an historical mqnlry Grotlns refers 
him to a visible standard. Quare canridcrati- 
dum cst, an nonfacihus ct njqulm *lt, quonhm 
doctnua do gratia, do hbero arbitrio, ncrcisllnte 
fidci honorutnque opertim obtlnuit In cccJe*la 
qu.w pro sc habet unh emloreginicn ct ordlnrm 
sncecssionis, privates *o In Mils accommodate, 
pads causa, Ifs quoJ unlvenalUcr sunt receptn, 
sive ca aptissimis explication Ibus rcclptcndo, 
slvo taccndo, quam corpus illud cathnllcum 
coclesipo ec In artlculo tolerant! n accommodate 
debero uniuscujusquc conddemtionibus ct p!a- 
citis. Exempli gratia : Catholic;* ccclcda nc- 
mini ppcscribit ut prccctur pro mortuJ«, nnt 
opem prccura sanctorum mUv hac defunctormn 
imploret : solummodo rcqulrit, no quis morem 
adco antiquum ct gcncralem condemned Tim 
church does, in fact, rather more than ho In- 
sinuates, though less than Protestants generally 
fancy 


I have trespassed on the patfcnco of l 
general reader in this aery long note, which m 
be thought a superfluous digression in a wo 
of mere literature. But tho epistles of Groti 
arc not much read; nor are they in roa: 
private libraries The index is also very j 
different, so that without the trouble I ha 
taken of going over the volume, it might 
difficult to find these curious passages. I oug 
to mention that Burlgny has given refcrcnc 
to most of them, hut with few quotations 
Clero, in tho first volume of th 0 BibUothaq 
Univcrselle, reviewing the epistles of Grotli 
dides very gently over Ids bias towards poper 
Mid I have met withwelUnformed persons 
England, who had no conception of the lend 
to which this had led him. It is of far me 
Importance, and the best apology I can offer 1 

t0 Pwcfrc by what grada 
but , mi think, necessary steps, ho was dr» 
\ ' excessive respect for nntiquil 

and *y hi» exaggerated notions of Catho! 
unity, preferring at lost to err with the man 


H, But if any ono could put n different 
interpretation on these works, which would 
require & largo measure of prejudice, the 
epistles of Grotius afford such evidence of 
his accession front i ho Protestant Fide, as 
no reasonable understanding can reject. 
These arc contained in a large folio volume, 
published in 1CS7, nnd amount to 17C0 of 
<mo series, nnd 741 of another. I have 
quoted tho former, for distinction’s Fake, 
by the number, and tho latter by tho page. 
Few, wo may picMime, have taken tho 
pains to go through them, in order to ex* 
tract all tho p.i««agcs that bear upon thi* 
[.subject. It will be found that ho began, 
ns I have Ji»t said, by extolling tho an tho* 
rity of the Catholic or universal church, 
and its exclusive right to establish creeds 

than to be right with the few. If Grotius had 
Icarntd to look the hydra »dilsnt In the face, lie 
would Imo had less fear of 3U many beads, 
and at h*vl would ha\e dn idt4 to cut them off 
ut the nock, lc*t the source of life rhould to in 
one of tilt in. 

That Grotius realty thou lit rs the fathers of 
Trent thought upon Ml points in db pate esumot 
he *uppo*ril. It not in the jvover of a man 
of 1J< lfumin,r thoughtfuluro to tUvft t 
hlmSvU of his own judgment, unless be bad nb. 
froluti ly subjugated hl< ti.v-on to religious awi^ 
which was fa* front tahtg the We. Ills rim 
was to tcirrh for public lutcri^larions, by 
which be uiijdii profe-a to belles a the v.onU of 
the church, thovrli conscious that his feme was 
not l lint of tho lnq*o^rj It Is uwtMftn to say 
tint this Is not very Ingenuous; ami even if U 
could he jusllfiable rthtivrly to tK* perron, 
would ho an abandonment of the multitude to 
any Miptrstllmn and dUn^Ion which might bs 
put upon them Vln ad pseem oxpeiUtSsdma 
imhi sldetur, si ductrivn, eommuni consetutt 
tecepta, cununodo exjillcctur, inortr*, Fana> 
doctriun^ ad\er&antis, quantum fieri f-oted, 
tollantur, tit In rebus mcdlis ncrtmimodet sc 
pars Incetifo totlus. Epht., 1521. IVace 
bfs main object , If toleration bad been a? sail 
understood ns it was ftltcnrunto, be would per~ 
haps base compromised Jc«. 

Baxter having published n Treat! of the 
Grotlan IleUglon, wherein h& Imputed fo iJro* 
tlus this Inclination townnls the church of 
Homo, Archbishop BramhMl replied, after the 
EcsloratCon, with a vindication of Grotius, In 
which he docs notM> much to the purpose, and 
scorns Ignorant of the ca*e. The epistles indeed, 
were not then published. 

Besides tho passages tn these epistles above 
quoted, tho reader who wishes to follow this 
up may cmsult Episf. 3103, HCO, 3501, 1570, 
1700 o! the first series ; and fn the second series, 
p. 875, £ 90 , 040, 048, 05$, PC0, 075. But there 
arc also many to which I have made no refer- 
ence. I do not quote authorities for the de^Igu 
of Grotius to have declared himself a convert, 
if bo had lived to return to France, though they 
are easily found ; because tho testimony of Id*- 
writing h far stronger than any anecdote. 
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of faith. Ho some time afterwards ceased 
to frequent the Protestant worship, but 
long kopt his middlo path, and thought it 
enough to inveigh against tho Jesuits and 
tlio exorbitances of the see of Pome. But 
his reverence for tho writers of the fourth 
•and fifth centuries grew continually 
stronger; he learned to protest against tho 
privilege, claimed by tho reformers, of* in- 
terpreting Scripture otherwise than tho 
consent of the ancients had warranted; 
visions, first of an union between the 
Lutheran and English churches, and then 
of one with Romo itself, floated before his 
eyes ; he sought rcligous pcaco with the 
latter, as men seek it in opposition to civil 
'government, by tho redress of grievances 
•and the subsequent restoration of obedience. 
But in proportion as ho perceived how 
little of concession was to bo obtained, ho 
grow lumsdf more ready to x concedo ; and 
though at one time he seems to deny tho 
infallibility of the church, and at another 
would not have been content with placing 
all things in tho state they were before the 
council of Trent, ho came ultimately to 
think such a favourable sense might boput 
on all tho Tridcntino decrees, as to render 
them compatible with tho Confession of 
Augsburg. 

15. From tho year 1C40 his course seems 
to have been accelerated ; he intimates no 
disapprobation of those who went over to 
Rome ; he found, as he tells us, that what- 
ever was generally received in the church of 
Rome, had tho authority of those Greek 
■and Latin fathers, whose communion no 
■one would have refused ; and at length, in 
-a remarkable letter to "Wytonbogart, bear- 
ing date in 1G44, he puts it as worthy to ho 
considered, whether it would not be more 
reasonable for private men who find tho 
most essential doctrines in a church of an 
universal hierarchy and a legitimate suc- 
cession, to wave their differences with it 
for the sake of peaco, by putting tho best 
inteipretationsthcycan,onlykoepingsilonco 
on their own opinions, than that the Catho- 
lic church should accommodate itself to tho 
separate judgment of such men. Grotius 
had already ceased to speak of the Armini- 
nns as if he was ono of themselves, though 
with much respect for some of their leaders. 

1G, Upon a dispassionate examination of 
all these testimonies, wo can hardly deem 
it an uncertain question whether Grotius, 
if his life had been prolonged, would have 
f teken tho easy leap that still remained ; 
and there is some positive evidence of his 
Resign to do so. But, dying on a journey 
aud in a protestant country, this avowed 


declaration ■was never made. Fortunately 
indeed for his glory, since his new friends 
would speedily have put his conversion to 
the proof, and his latter years might have 
been spent, like those of Lipsius, in de- 
fending legendary miracles, or in waging 
war against the honoured dead of the Re- 
formation. Ho did not sufficiently re- 
member that a silent neutrality is never 
indulged to a suspicious proselyte. 

17. It appears to me, nevertheless, that 
Grotius was very far from having truly 
subjected liis understanding to tho church 
of Rome. The whole bent of his mind was 
to effect an exterior union among Chris- 
tians ; and for this end he did not hesitate 
to recommend equivocal senses of words, 
convenient explanations, and respectful 
silence. listening attentively, if I may be 
allowed such a metaphor, wo hear tho 
chaunt of tho iEsculnpian cook in all he 
has written for tho catholic church. Ho 
first took up his reverence for antiquity, 
because he found antiquity unfavourable 
to the doctrine of Calvin. His antipathy 
to tliis reformer and to his followers led him 
on to an admiration of the episcopal suc- 
cession, the organized hierarchy, tho cere- 
monial and liturgical institutions, the high 
notions of sacramental rites, which he 
found in tho ancient church, and which 
Luther and Zuinglo had cast away. He 
became imbued with the notion of unity 
as essential to tho catholic church • but ho 
never seems to have gono tho length of 
abandoning his own judginont, or of assert- 
ing any positive infallibility to tho decrees 
of man. For it is manifest that, if tho 
councils of Nice or of Trent wore truly in- 
spired, it would bo our business to inquire 
wlmt they meant themselves, not to put 
tho most convenient interpretations, nor to 
search out for some author or another who 
may have strained their language to our 
own opinion, Tho precedent of Grotius, 
therefore, will not save those who en- 
deavour to hind tho reason of the enlight- 
ened part of mankind, which he respected 
like his own. Two predominant ideas 
seem to have swayed the mind of this great 
man in tho very gradual transition we have 
indicated ; one, his extreme reverence for 
antiquity and for tho consent of the 
catholic churoh; tho other, liis Erastian 
principles as to tho authority of the civil 
magistrate in matters of religion. Both 
conspired to give Jiim an abhorrence of tho 
‘liberty of prophesying, 5 tho right of private 
men to promulgate tenets inconsistent with 
established faith. In friendly conversation 
or correspondence, even perhaps,- with due 
2 E 
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reserve, in Latin writings, mucli might bo 
indulged to the learned, room was to bo 
found for an Erasmus and a Cassander ; 
or, if they would themselves consent, for 
an Episcopius and a Wytenbogarfc, at least 
for a Montagu and a Laud ; but nopretexfc 
was over to justify a reparation, The 
scheme of Grotius is, in a modified degree, 
much the same as that of Hobbes. 

18. In the Lutheran church wo find an 
eminent contemporary of Grotius, who 
maybe reckoned his countcr- 
Caiixtru p ar fc ja tho motives which 
Influenced him to seek for an entiro union 
of religious parties, though resembling him 
far more in his earlier opinions, than in 
those to which ho ultimately arrived. 
This was George Calixtus, of tho unit ersity 
of Helmstadt, a theologian, tho most tole- 
rant, mild, and catholic in his spirit, whom 
tho Confession of Augsburg had known 
sinco Melnnchtlion. This university in- 
deed, which had never subscribed tho Form 
of Concord, was already distinguished by 
freedomof inquiry , and it s naturalconcomit 
ant, a large and liberal spirit. But in his 
own church generally, Calixtus found as 
rigid schemes of orthodoxy, and perhaps 
a more invidious scrutiny into tho recesses 
of private opinion, than in that of Borne, 
with a less extensive basis of authority. 
The dream of good men in this age, the re- 
union of Christian churches in a common 
faith, and, meanwhile, the tolerance of 
differences, were over the aim of Calixtus, 
But ho foil, like the Anglican divines, into 
high notions of primitive tradition, placing, 
according to Eichhomand Moshcim, tho un- 
animity of tho first six centuries by tho side 
of Scripture itself. Ifo was availed by tho 
adherents of tho Form of Concord with 
aggravated virulence and vulgarity • he 
was accused of being a papist and a Calvin- 
ist, reproaches equally odious in their eyes, 
fit t0 bo hc# l K!d on hishcad ; 

rLZ^v Cy * 0fCTlnmnicsboin S n( >Go<>d 

W ^gota against uttering thcm.i 
19. In tho treatise, published long after 

’SSSl hk a 1697, Do tol- 
‘T orM1 tia Heformatorum circa 

teSr® r 0t ip3 ° 8 0i con- 

fossionem professes controversas consulta- 

tio, it is las object to provo that thn 

SShem 1 ? D ° rT h tenets ns 6houW 

Mciudothera from Christian communion 

3 d(my ° r «*■«■*• tho reality 

of them differences from tho Confix 


» from tho Confession of 

of them ' ho ,17 though many 

VrSorn 7 mdfontaer ly maintained 
W {£”' ’ PartU - 1> - 20 - Wosheim. 


the absolute decrees of predestination, were* 
now como round to tho doctrine of the first 
four centuries. 1 And he admita that tho- 
Calvinists, wliatover phrases they may ukc, 
do not bclievo a true and substantial pre- 
sence in tho Eucharist. 3 But neither of 
theso errors if such they are, ho taken to 
bo fundamental# In a shorter and more 
valuable treatise, entitled Dcsidcrium ct 
studium concordfco, ecclesiastic®, Calixtus 
proposes some excellent rules for allaying 
religious heats. But ho leans far too much, 
towards the authority of tradition. Every* 
church, lie says, which affirms what others 
deny, is bound to provo its affirmation ; 
fufrt by Scripture, in which whatever ia 
contained must be out of controversy, and 
pccondly (as Scripture bears witness to the 
church tlmt it is the pillar and foundation 
of truth, and especially the primitive 
church which is called that of the saint* 
and martyrs), by the unanimous consent 
of tho ancient church ; above all, where the 
debate is among learned men. The agree- 
ment of the church is therefore a sufficient 
evidence of Christian doctrine, not that 
of individual writer*, who arc to ho re- 
garded rather so far as they testify the 

1 Xoslri c quUnit olim multi ibidem abroln- 
tum dccrctum npprobaruut, p&nfotim adccnfcn- 
tl.im prlmorum quntunr wculorum, nempo dc- 
crctum juita prvsdentlatn factum, rcccpcrnnU 
Qua in ro mnltum egregfo Htmavit i^hUus 
Hurmlus. Difficile autem est liauc scutcnllam 
ita proponcic, nc quid rcla^lauismo habere 
affine videalur, p. 1 1. 

2 fit tamcn non tam quid loqunulur qu&tn 
quid rcntlant attemUsmu, cerium cst eos vtrl 
corporis ct wnpulnis secundum sutotantLim ac- 
ccptorum pn^cntlam non admlttorc. KccUus 
autem fueiit utramquc partem slmpllcltcr ct 
ingcuufc, quo(l rentit, profltcri, quam alteram 
alteri amb!gul«j loquendl formutU Imponcro. 
Qualcm conclllandl rattonem Inicrunt olim 
ThiUppus ct Buceru9 t nunpoutprrescribotenlur* 
lomiuLT?, quarum verba utmquc pan ample- 
ctcrctur, red flngute suo sensu ncclpcrent nc 
Interpretirentur. Quern conatum, quamvis ex 
pio coque ingenlc concordho dcdderlo ct ctudlo* 
profectum, nulla success fdlcUas cxccptt, p. 

*0. This observation Is very just in the ah- 
struct ; but in tho e-iriy period of tho reform- 
auon, there were strong reasons for evading 
points of difference, in the hope that the truth 
nouid Rllonlty prevail in the course of time. 

. I ,i ,cr > "I>o come later, are to follow the- 

advice of Callrtus, and, in judging ns well as we 

can, of the opinions of men, wustnolaltogethcr 
regard their wonts. Upon no theological con- 
Probably, has there been so much of 
studied amblgally ns on that of the cuehrisfc 
wuitus passes a similar censure on the cqulvo- 
catfons of somo great men of tho preceding- 
centuiyinhis other treatise mentioned in th* 
text. 
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catholic doctrine, than as they propound 
their own. 3 This deference to an imagin- 
ary perfection in the church of the fourth 
or fifth century must havo given a great 
advantage to that of Borne, which is not 
always weak on such ground, and doubt- 
less serves to account for those frequent 
desertions to her banner, especially in 
persons of very high rank, which after- 
wards occurred in Germany. 

20. The tenets of some of those who have 
. High-church been called High-church 
party la Anglicans may inthemselvcs 
SB < hlA belittle different from those 
of Grotius and Calixtus. But the spirit in 
which they have been conceived is al- 
together opposite. The one is exclusive, 
intolerant, severe, dogmatical, insisting on 
uniformity of faith ns well as of exterior 
observances ; the other catholic in outward 
profession* charitable in sentiment, and in 
fact one mode, though a mode as impru- 
dent as it was oblique, in which the lati- 
tudinarian principle was manifested. The 
language both of Grotius and Calixtus bears 
this out, and this ought closely to bo 
observed, lest wo confound the real laxity 
of one Bchool with the rigid orthodoxy of 
the other. One had it in view to reconcile 
discordant communions by mutual conces- 
sion, and either by such explication of 
contrarieties as might make them appear 
less incompatible with outward unity, or 
by an avowed tolerance of their profession 
within the church ; the other would per- 
mit nothing but submission to its own 
authority : it loved to multiply rather than 
to extinguish the risks of dissent, in order 
to crush it moro effectually ; the one was 

* Consensu itnqueprixme ecclcsho ex symbolis 
ct scrlptis manifesto doctrine Christiana rectft 
conflxmatur. Intelligimus autem doctrlnam 
fuudaraentalem et necessariam, non quasvis ap- 
pendices ct question es, aut cllam quorandam 
scriptune locorum interpretationes. Be tahbus 
enim unanimls et universalis consensus non 
potexit erul vd prof erri. Efc mogis apud pleros- 
quo spectanduin esfc, quid ianquam commnncm 
ecdcsiio seufentinm proponunt, quam quomodo 
cam conDnnant aut demonstraut, p. 85. I havo 
not observed in the little I know of Calixtus, 
any proof of hia inclination toward the church 
of Borne. 

^ Gerard Vossius, as Episcopius wrote to Tors - 1 
tins in 1C15, declared in Ids inaugural lecture as ■ 
professor of theology, his determination to 
follow the consent of antiquity, in cxplicatSonc 
Scripturarum et controversiarnm dircmtlonibus i 
ddigenter examinaro et expendere calhoficum 
ct nntiquisstmum consensum, cum sine dubio 
illud quod a pluribus et entiquiesimis dictum 
cst, verissimum sit. Epist, TJrorma press tun - 
tiurn, p. 6, 


a pacific negotiator, tlm other a conquering 
tyrant. 

21. It was justly alarming to sincere pro- 
testants, that so many bril- on 
liant ornaments of their right we of the 
party should cither desert r*th«x 

to the hostile side, or do their own so much 
injury by taking up untenable ground. 1 
Nothing, it appeared to reflecting men, 
could bo trusted to the argument from 
antiquity : whatever was gained in the 
controversy on a few points was lost upon 
those of the first importance. It was be- 
come the only secure course to overthrow 
tho tribunal, £>aill6, himself ono of the 
most learned in this patristio erudition 
whom the French reformed church pos- 
sessed, was tho first who boldly attacked 
tho new school of historical theology in 
their own stronghold, not occupying their 
[ fortress, but razing it to the ground. The 
I design of his celebrated Treatise concem- 
! ing the right use of tho Fathers, published 
in 162S, is, in his own words, to show, 
"that they cannot be tho judges of the 
controversies in religion at this day between 
the papist and the protestant,” nor, by 
parity of reasoning, of many others ; <f 1. 
Because it is, if not an impossible, yet at 
least a very difficult thing to find out what 
their sense hath been touching tho same, 
2. Because that their senso and judgment 
of these things, supposing it to bo certainly 
j and clearly understood, not being infalli- 
ble, and / without all danger of error, can- 
I not cany with it a sufficient authority for 
tho satisfying the understanding.” 

22. Tho arguments adduced by DaH36 in 
support of tho former of these two positions, 
and which occupy tho first book of the 
[ treatise, are drawn from the paucity of 
early Christian writers, from the nature of 
tho subjects treated by them haring little 
relation to the present controversies, from 

lit was a poor consolation for to many losses, 
that the famous Antonio do Bominis, archbishop 
of Spoleto, camo over to England, and by his 
boots dc Bepublica EcclesJastica, as well as by 
his conversation, seemed an undisguised enemy 
to tho church or Borne. The object of his work 
is to prove that the pope has no superiority over 
other bishops. James gave de Bominis the 
deanery of ‘Windsor and a living; but whether 
he, strictly speaking, belonged to tho church of 
England, I do not remember to have read. Pre- 
ferments were bestowed irregularly in that age. 
He returned, however, to tho ancient fold ; but 
did not avoid suspicion, being thrown ’into 
prison at Borne; and after bis death, the im- 
putations of heresy against him eo much in- 
ceased that his body was dug up and burned. 
Neither party has been ambitious to claim this, 
vain and insincere, though clever prelate. 
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to keep as friends, his favourite tenet, that 
tiU tiling necessary to bo bcliosxd ore 
clearly laid down in Scripture. Of tradi- 
tion, which many of hw contemporary pro- 
ft slants were becoming a* prone to magnify 
as their opjnmonts, bo spoke very slight- 
ingly; wot denyingof cour^oa maxim often 
quoted from Vinccntius Lirintttris, that a 
tradition strictly universal nnd aboriginal 
must l>o founded in truth, hut being as- 
sured that no such could bo shown ; and 
that what came nearest, both in antiquity 
and in evidence of catholic reception, to 
the name of apostolical, score doctrines 
and usages rejected alike by all denomina- 
tion? of tho church id modem times.* It 
will be readily eonccired, that his method 
of dealing with tho controversy Is very dif- 
ferent from that of Laud in his treatho 
against Tbher; wherein we meet chiefly 
with disputes on jn«rag*sin the fathers, 
ns to which, c«pechQy when they aro not 
quoted at length, it h impowUilc that any 
render can detornuno for hinwdf. The 
work of ChiHingworth jn**y at least bo 
understood and appreciated without rtfer- 
cnce to any other ; th^ condition, perhaps, 
of ml superiority in all productions of the 
inind. 

27. Chilli ngtrorth u,i% however, a man 
versed in pitrMical learning, by no in^ns 
Ic'i ro, probably, than laud, But ho had 
found to much uncertainty about this 
cour?o of iluolegfcnl doctrine, reducing 
os it generally is to the Jtamtd, 11 fathers,” 

3 44 It tl^fv wrre anything unwritten tritldi 
1 ad c«mc il jwn to in with a« full nod unhcMl 
a tradition as the uuqtic *UoNcd Iw iksof canoni- 
cal f^riplurp, that thing chould 1 brileiv an m II 
at tl e f^riptmu; but X hue long rough! tor 
rouse mth thttff and jit I am to^vk; any, I 
tim roo^thnl no one joint In controversy he- 
l«rren pt pints and pruti* hints can go In upon 
half ho fair ranis, for to pain the c it* cm of an 
npoitolle tradition, as those thlnr* wliMi arc 
now deeritd on all hinds; I mem the opinion 
of Uw Chlll&iu and tho comm tin (rating in* 
feats/* Chip. 0, t f?. He dlhta upon this 
Insecurity of tradition in soma drlachedpipm, 
imbjotnrd to th* Ust editions of Ms work. 
Ohllllmpiorth might Iniofiddiul an lrnlineo If 
ho Jiail been writing n^lnst BominMng AnrU- 
cans. Nothin*: can come so clo*<\ to Uw foolish 
rule almc*nwntl<mcd, as tho ob^oatjon of 
celibacy by bishops amt priests, not being 
jnirried before lMr ordination, which, 1UI tho 
time of Luther, was, nt far m wo hivo reason to 
b^lioro, unlremlly enjoined In the thtirch ; no 
one, at leait, has ever altered an Authority 
to tin# tonlrary. Yet tha-o who talk most of 
tho rule ot Vincent Jus Tdrinwis ret aside v 1th* 
out compunction tho only rate In which no can 
truly ray that It way with rom** show of proba- 
bility bo applied. Omnia \ Inch amor. 


as ho expresses it, ” being set against 
fathers, and councils against councils,” 
that he declare*, hi a well-known passage, 
the Biblo exclusively to ho tho religion of 
protestants; and each man’s own reason 
to be, ns from tho general tenor of his 
volume it appears that ho held it, tho in- 
terpreter of the Bible. 1 It was a natural 
consequence that he was a strenuous ad- 
vocate not *o much for toleration of 
separate churches, ns for such an “order- 
ing of thepublie service of God, tlmt all 
who believe the Scripture and live accord- 
ing to it, might, without rcruplo or hypoc- 
risy or protestation against any jKirt, join 
in it;''-a fchcmo when practicable, as it 
could not jiosribly be often rendered, for 
more eligible than the separation of reefs, 
mul hence tho favourito object of Grotius 
and Taylor, as well ns of Erasmus and 
CasMiidcr. And in a rcmarkablo and 
eloquent pwnge, Clrillingworth declares 
that “ protestnnts are inexcusable, if thoy 
did offer siolcnco to other men’s con- 
sciences;” winch Knott had said to bo 
notorious, as in fact It was, and ns Ohil- 
|lingvtorfh ought more explicitly to kavo 
Admitted.- “Certainly,” ho observes in 
| another place, “if pro U stunts arc faulty 
in litis matter [of claiming authority]* it is 
for doing it too much ami not too little. 

; Thb presumptuous imposing of the Mmscs 
of men upon the words of God, the special 
femes of men upon tho general words of 
God, mid laying them upon men's con- 
Fciencis together, under tho equal penalty 
of death and damnation, this vain conceit 
that we ran rjicak of tho things of Owl 
holier than in tho words of God; this 
deifying our own interpretations and 
(> munous enforcing them U]xm others; 
this rest mining of the word of God from 
that latitude nml generality, and tho 
understanding's of men from that liberty 
wherein Christ and tho apostles loft them, 
is nnd hath been tho only fountain of all 
tho schisms of tho church, and tlmt which 

* This mast always bo understood with tho 
condition, that the reason Itself shall bo com- 
petently cnllrbtcned : If Chllllngnorth meant 
more than this, ho carried his principle too far, 
as others have done. The caso Is parallel in 
jurisprudence, medicine, mechanics, and ore ry 
human science : nny ono man, primft facie, may 
he n competent judge, but nil men oro not ro. 
It Is hard io prove tlmt thorn is nnr different 
rule for theology; but partlcml!) always con. 
lend for ex ti ernes ; tor the rights of bigots to 
think for others, and the rights of Cools to think 
for themselves* 

2 fflnp. 3, 5 M. 
s Clmp. 5, § 00 
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makes them immortal ; l tho common in- 
cendiary of Christendom, and that vhich 
tears in pieces not the coat but the bowels 
and members of Christ. Take away these 
walls of separation and all will quickly bo 
one. Take away this persecuting, burning* 
cursing, damning of men for not subscrib- 
ing tho words of men as the words of God | 
require of Christians only to bclievo Christ, 
and to call no man master but him only ; 
let those leave claiming infallibility that 
have no title to it, and let them that in 
their wordB disclaim it, disclaim it also in 
their actions. In a word, toko away 
tyranny,” Ac. 2 

28. It is obvious that in this passage, 
and indeed throughout the volume, Chti- 
lingworth contravenes tho prevailing the- 
ories of the Anglican church, full as dis- 
tinctly as those of the Homan. Ho escaped 
however unscathed by the censure of that 
jealous hierarchy; his private friendship 
with Laud, tho lustre of his name, the 
absence of factious and sectarian con- 
nections, and still more perhaps tho rapid 
gathering of tho storms that swept both 
parties away, may be assigned as his pro- 
tection. In later times his book obtained 
a high reputation ; he was called the im 
mortal Cliillingworth ; he was tho favourite 
of all tho moderate and the latitudinal ian 
writers, of Tihotson, Locke, and War- 
burton. Those of opposite tenets, when 
they happen to have read his book, can do 
nothing else but condemn its tendency, 

29. A still more intrepid champion in 
the same cause was John 
Hales; for his little tract 

on Schism, not being in any part directed 
against the church of Home, could have 
nothing to redeem the strong protestations 
against church authority, w which,” as ho 
bluntly expresses it, “is none;” words that 
ho afterwards slightly qualified. Tho aim 
of Hales, as well as of Grotius, Calixtus, ! 
and Ohillingworth, was to bring about a 
more comprehensive communion • but he 
went still farther; his language is rough 
and audacious; 2 his theology In some of 

1 “This persuasion/’ he says in a note, “is 
no singularity of mine, but tho doctrine which 
I inn e learned from divines ot great learning 
and judgment.' Let the wader be plcassd to 
peruse the 7th book of Acontius dc Strata- 
gematibus Satorue, and Zancfalus his last ora- 
tion delivered by him after tho composing of tho 
disrord between him and Amcrbachius, and he 
shall confess as much.” 

2 Chap, § 17 , 

* "J. /or “T part, confess that 
cMncib .end synods not only tnoy and have 
«wd, bnt considering the means how they are 


his other writings has a scent of Bacow- 
and though these crept slowly to light, 
there was enough in the earliest to make 
us wonder at the high name, the epithet 
Evcr-memorable, which he obtained in tho 
English church. 

80. It is unnecessary to say that few 
disputes in theology haw> CTOtwcnIatm 
been so eagerly conducted, ^ce and free* 
or so extensively ramified, vrifi. 
as those which relate to tho 
free will of man, and Ins c 
capacity of turning himself towards God, 
In this place nothing more will be expected 
than a brief statement of the principal 
question, doing no injustice by n tone of 
partiality to either side. All shades of 
opiuion, as it seems, may bo reduced to 
two, winch have long divided and will long 
divides tho Christian world. According to 
one of these, the corrupt nature of man is 
incapable of exerting any power towards a 
state of acceptance with God, or even of 
willing it with an earnest desire, until 
excited by preventing (pnovemens) grace; 
which grace is vouch ^ fed to some only, 
and is called free, because God is not 


Hale* on Bchlnn. 


managed, it were a great marvel if they did not 
err, for what men are they of whom those great 
meetings do conrlst? Axe they the best, the 
roost learned, the most virtuous, the most 
likely to walk uprightly? Ho, tho greatest, tho 
roost ambitious, and many times men of neither 
judgment nor learning ; such are they of whom 
theso bodies do consist. Are these men in 
common equity likely to determine for truthT’ 
— Vol. JL , p. CO, edit. 1703. 

"Universality is such a proof of truth as 
truth itself is ashamed of ; for universality Is 
but a quainter and a trimmer name to signify 
the multitude. How human authority at tho 
strongest is but weak, hut tho multitude is tho 
weakest part of human authority; it Js tho great 
patron of error, most easily abused and most 
harldydlsabused. The beginning of error may bo 
and mostly is from private persons, but tius main- 
tainor and continuer ot error is tho multitude. 
Private persons first beget errors In tho multi- 
tude and make them public ; and publicness of 
them begets them again in private persons. It 
is a thing which our common experience and 
practice acquaints us with, that when some 
prUatc persons have gained authority with tho 
multitude, and infused some error into them 
and made It public, the publicness of the error 
gains authority to It, and interchangeably pre- 
vails with private persons to entertain It. The 
most singular and strongest part of human 
authority la properly in tho wisest and most 
virtuous ; and those I trow are not the mo# 
universal.”— ill igj. 

The treatise on Schism, from which these 
last passages are not extracted, was printed at 
Oxford In IC42, with some animadversions by 
the editor. Wood's Athene®, Ul 
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limited by* any respect of those persons to 
whom ho accords this gift. Whether thoso 
who arc thus called by tho influence of the 
Spirit, are bo irresistibly impelled to it, 
that their perseverance in tho faith and 
good works which arc tho fruits of their 
-election, may surely bo relied upon, or, on 
tho other hand, may either at first ob- 
durately resist tho divino impulses, or 
finally swerve from their state of grace, is 
-another question, upon which thoso who 
-agree in the principal doctrino have been at 
•variance. It is also controverted among 
thoso who belong to this class of theo- 
logians, whether tho election thus freely 
made out of mankind depends upon an 
eternal decree of predestination, or upon 
a sentonce of God following tho fall of 
man. And a third difference relates to tho 
* condition of man after he has been aroused i 
by tho Spirit from a state of entire alicna- 1 
tion from God; some holding that the com- 
pletion as well as commencement of the j 
work of conversion is wholly owing to the 
dirino influence, while others maintain a 
co-operation of tho will, so that the salva- 
tion of a sinner may, in some degree, be 
ascribed to himself. But the essential] 
principle of all whom wo reckon in this 
-category of divines is tho necessity of pre- j 
venting grace, or, in other words, that it is 
not in the power of man to do any act, in 
tho first instance, towards his own salva- 
tion. This, in some or other of its modifi- 
cations, used to bo d corned tho orthodox 
schema of doctrino ; it was established in 
the Latin church by the influence of 
Augustin, it was generally held by the 
•schoolmen, by most of tho early reformers, 
and seems to bo inculcated by tho decrees 
-of the council of Trent, ns much as by tho 
articles of the church of England. In a 
loose and modern acceptation of tho word, 
it often goes by tho name of Calvinism, 
which may perhaps bo less improper, if wo 
do not use tho term in an exclusive sense, 
hut, if it is meant to imply a particular 
relation to Calvin, leads to controversial 
-chicane, and a misstatement of tho his- 
torical part of tho question. 

31. An opposite class of theological 

Beml'peUgUii reasoners belong to what is 
hypcttMitf sometimes called tho Semi- 
pelagian school. These concur with tho 
former in tho necessity of assistance from 
the Spirit to tho endeavours of man to- 
wards subduing his evil tendencies, and 
renewing his heart in tho fear and lovo of 
God, but conceive that every sinner is 
-capable of seeking this assistance, which 
Trill not bo refused liim, and consequently 


of beginning the work of conversion by his 
own wOl. They therefore either deny the 
necessity of preventing grace, except such 
as is exterior, or, which comes effectively 
to tho same thing, assert that it is ac- 
corded in a sufficient measure to every one 
within tho Christian church, whether at 
the time of baptism, or by some other 
means. They think the opposite opinion, 
whether founded on tho hypothesis of an 
eternal decree or not, irreconcilable with 
the moral attributes of tbo Deity, and 
inconsistent with the general tenor of 
Scripture. Tho Semi-pelngian doctrine is 
commonly admitted to have been held by 
j tim Greek fathers; but the authority of 
[ Augustin, and the decisions of the ’Western 
church caused it to assume the character 
of a heresy. Some of tho Scotists among 
tho schoolmen appear to have made an 
approach to it, by their tenet of grace ex 
congruo. They thought that the human 
virtues and moral dispositions of unre- 
generato men were the predisposing cir- 
cumstances which, by a sort of fitness, 
mado them tho objects of the divine good- 
ness in according tho benefits of his grace. 
Thus their own free will, from which it 
was admitted that such qualities and 
actions might proceed, would bo the real, 
though mediate, cause of their conversion. 
But this was rejected by the greater part, 
who asserted tho absolute irrespective free- 
dom of grace, and appealed to cxpericnco 
for its frequent efficacy over thoso who had 
no inherent virtues to merit it. 

32. The early reformers, and none more 
than Luther, maintained Tenets of the 
tho absolute passiveness of reformers, 
the human will, so that no good actions, 
evon after conversion, could bo ascribed in 
any proper sense to man, but altogether to 
tho operation of tho Spirit. Not only, how- 
ever, Mclanchtbon espoused tho Synergistic 
doctrine, but tho Lutheran church, not in 
any symbolic book, but in the general 
tenets of its members, has been thought to 
have gone a good way towards Scmi- 
pelagianism, or what passed for such with 
the more rigid party.* In tho reformed 
church, on tho contrary, tho Supra-lap- 
sarian tenets of Calvin, or the immutable 
decrees of election and reprobation from 
all eternity, were obviously incompatible 

* Xo CIcrc says that the doctrine of Mdanch- 
tiion, Tihlcb Bossuot stigmatises as Serai-pcla- 
glan, is that of tho council of Trent. HibL 
Choi sic, v. 341. I should put a different con- 
struction upon tho Tridentine canons ; hut or 
course my practice in these nice questions is 
not great 
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'with any hypothesis tlmt mad© the salva- 
tion of a sinner depend upon himself. But 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
these severer notions (which it may he 
observed by the way, had always been 
entirely rejected by the Anabaptists, and 
by some of greater name, such as Sebastian 
Castalio) began to be impugned by a few 
learned men. This led in England to what 
are called the Lambeth articles, drawn up 
by Whifcgift, six of which aBsert the Cal- 
vinistio doctrine of predestination, and 
three deny that of the Semi-pelagians. 
But these, being not quite approved by the 
queen, or by Lord Burleigh, were never | 
received by authority in our church. 
There can nevertheless be no reasonable or 
even sincere doubt that Calvinism, in the 
popular sense, was at this time prevalent ; 
even Hooker adopted the Lambeth articles 
with verbal modifications that do not affect 
their sense. 


33. The few who, in England or in th< 
mce of Arm tn- reformed churches upon thi 
fanism. Continent, embraced thesi 
novel and heterodox opinions, as the; 
were then accounted, within the sixteenti 
century, excited little attention in com 
parison with James Arminius, who became 
professor of theology at Leyden in 1604 
The controversy ripened in a few years ; i 
was intimately connected, not, of course 
in its own nature, hut by some of thos< 
collateral influences which have so oftei 
determined the opinions of mankind, wit! 
the political relations between the Putcl 
clergy and the States of Holland, as it wai 
afterwards with the still less theologica 
differences of that government with iti 
Stadtholder; it appealed, on one side t< 
reason, on the other to authority and t( 
force; an unequal conflict, tm posterity 
restoro the balance. Arminius died ix 
1609 ; be has left works on the main topic 
of debate ; but in theological literature 
the great chief of the Arinin ian or Eemon 
pfcrani church is Simon Ejpiscopius. Th, 

splK^ixig. i>rinc ^ es °* Epwcopius ar 
., * „ mm ™ del y removed fron 

those of ihe Augustinian school than th 
five articles, bo well known as the leadim 
tenets of Arminius, and condemned at th 

' Dort# ^ famous assembl 
it is difficult to speak in a few words. Th 
copious history of Brandt is perhaps th 
best authority ; though wo must own tha 
wo opposite party have a right to bo heard 
marc here, however, on merely literar 
ground, and the proceedings of ecclesiasticji 


34. The works of Episcopius were col- 

Actively published in 1650, • 

Beven years after his death. 

They form two volumes in folio, and have 
been more than once ro-printed. 'The most 
remarkable are the Confessio Remonstrau- 
tium, drawn up about 1G24, th© Apology 
for it against a censure of the opposite 
party, and what seems to have been a later 
work, and more celebrated, his Institutxones 
Theologies. These contain a new scheme 
of religion, compared with that of the 
| established churches of Europe, and may 
justly be deemed the representative of tho 
liberal or latitudinarian theology. For * 
though the writings of Erasmus, Cassander, 
Castalio, and Acontius had tended to the 
same purpose, they were cither too much 
weakened by the restraints of prudence, or 
too obscure and transitory, to draw much 
attention, or to cany any weight against 
th© rigid and exclusive tenets which were 
sustained by power. 

35. The earlier treatises of Episcopxue- 
seem to speak on several Their spirit and 
subjects less unequivocally tendency, 
than the Theological Institutions ; a reserve 
not perhaps to bo censured, and which all 
parties have thought themselves warranted 
to employ, so long as either the hope of 
agreement with a powerful adversary, or of 
mitigating his severity, should remain. 
Hence the Confession of the Remonstrants- 
explicitly states that they decline the Semi- 
pelagian controversy, contenting them- 
selves with asserting that sufficient grace- 
is bestowed on all who are called by the 
gospel, to comply with that divine call and 
obey its precepts. 1 They used a form of 
words, which might seem equivalent to the 
tenet of original sin, and they did not avoid 
or refuse that term. But Episcopiusafter? 
wards denies it, at least in the extended 
sense of most theologians, almost as expli- 
citly as Jeremy Taylor. 3 It was common 

1 Episcop. Opera, yoL i, p. 04. Be eo Demini 
litem movent Remonstrants. I am not sure 
that my translation is right; but I think it is 
what they meant. By prevenienfc grace 'they 
seemed to have meant only the exterior grace 
of the gospel’s promulgation, which is equiva- 
lent to the Semi-pelagian scheme, p. 1S9. Grotiua 
latterly came into this opinion, though he bad 
disclaimed everything of the kind in his flrst 
dealings with theology. X have found the same 
doctrine in Calixtus ; but I have preserved no 
reference as to either. 

2 Instifc. Theolog., lib. iv., sect, v., c, 2. Cor- 
ruptjDnis istios universalis nulla sunt indicia 
nee rigna ; imo non pauca stmt signa ex quibus 
colligitur natnram totam humanam sic cor- 
rnptam non esse. Tho whole chapter, ITbi dor 
peccato, quod vocant, originto agitur, et prso- 
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In the* seventeenth century to clmigo the 
, Armtninn^ and especially Episcopm**, with 
Sodnianhm. Bossuct, who teems to have 
quarrelled with nil parties, nnd is neither 
AToliwsfc nor Jnnsenist, Calvinist nor 
Arraimnu, never doubling that there is n 
firm footing between them, having Attacked 
Episcopiua and Grotins particularly for 
ScmbpclngLinipm nnd Socinianism, Lc Cl ore 
entered on their defence, Dili probably he 
would have passed with Jlo^suet, nnd 
hardly cared if he did pass, for a heretic, at 
lea«iof the former denomination himself, 1 
30. But the most dMinguiriiing peculi- 
Omthutrrift nrity in tho writings of 
»3lovt& bytitta, Epfscoplus was his reduction 
of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity 
far below iho multitudinous articles of the 
churches ; confining ihem to propositions 
which no Christian can avoid acknowledge 
ing without manifest blame ; such, namely, ! 
wherein tho subject, tho predicate, and tho 
connexfon of tho two ore declared in 
Scripture by express or equivalent words. 5 
•He hid little stress mi the authority of tho 
church: notwithstanding tho advantage 
ho might have gainthl by tho AntbCalvin- 
istic tenets of the fathom, admitting indeed 
the validity of the celebrated rule of Yin- 
ctntius Lirinenris, in respect of tradition, 
which tfcp upholder* of primitive authority 
have always had in their mouth*, hut nd- 
dix.g that it h utterly impossible to find 
any instance wherein it can b« usefully 
applied. 5 

37, The Amunian doctrine spread, ns i«i 
well known, in dc^pilo of obloquy amt 
persecution, over much of tho protestant 

rijnia g. s, loca quibus Innltl creditor, exam* 
Inanlur, apjvan to deny the doctrino entirely ; 
but ihotr may ho mine ehadci or distinction 
which have crcipcd rue, J*lmt>orcli (Theolog. 
Christiana lib 111., c. 4 ) allow* it in a qualified 
rente. 

1 Blbl. Chohlo, ml. v. 

2 ^ccc?*aria qua* Bcrfplurit contlncntur talfa 
ewe omnia, ut rino xuanlfcata homlnh culpa 
ignorari, negari out Jn duhlumsocari licqucant ; 
quia videlicet turn subjcctum, turn prwdlcntum, 
turn subject! cum pnrdleato connoxio ncccs«arfa 
In Ipsli tcripiuri* rot, nut express^, out ocqul- 
l»ol1cnter. Inst. Thcoh 1. Jv., c. 0. 

s Instil. Thcolog. L iv., sect. I, c. 1C. Dupin 
*sys of Epleeoplns ; II n’a cmplojtf dam ses 
auvrogro quo dcs parages do I'rfcrUtin) iralnto 
qu'il j>o*t£dolt parfaitement. II arolt tuml lu 
Ic» JlahblnT, mats on no volt pas qu *tt ctlt dt u<116 
les pirro nl I'antlqulte ccehSdastlquu. II 4crlt 
tettoment el imHhodlqtjcmem, po*o dcs prin* 
ripcs, no divrimulo rlcn des objections qu’on 
pout falro rontre, ct y repond du rnieux qu’U 
peut. On volt en lul une tolerance parfailo 
I»our ies Soclnfens quolqu’U so declare conlro 


region of Europe. Tho Lutheran churches 
were already come into it; Tregtenot 
and in England there was Anni ni a niim 
a predisposing bias in tho rulers of tho 
church towards tho authority of the prim- 
itive fathers, all of whom, beforo the ago of 
Augustin, and especially tho Greek, aro 
acknowledged to have been on that side, 
u hreh promoted thegrowth of this Batavian 
theology.* Even in Finn cc, it was not with- 
out considerable influence. Cameron, n 
divine of Saumur, one of tho 
chief protcstnnt seminaries, C>tceroa * 
devised a scheme of syncretism, which, not- 
withstanding much opposition, gained 
ground in those churches. It was supported 
by somo highly distinguished for learning, 
Amyraut, Daille, and BlondcL Of this 
scheme it is remarkable, that while in its 
literal jmrport it can only seem a modifica- 
tion of tho August inian hypothesis, with 
an awkward nnd feeble admixture of tho 
oilier, yet it* tendency was to cflfaco tho 
former by degrees, and to slide into tho 
Arnum&n hypothesis, which ultimately 
l>ecamQ almost general in tho reformed 
church. 

3S, Theca perplexities were not confined 
to protcstnnt theology. Tho iuw «r 
church of Home, strenuous tosenbrn. 
to maintain tho tenets of Augustin, and 

ctix ; pour le part! iVArmtalns, jamili H n’a cu 
dc plus rM ct do plus habile defenscur, IHb- 
llofhiquo deT Auteurs Be'jvmiT do PEgHse JIo- 
nwlne, 11. 40 .*v. 

Tho life of rpl<coplUT has been written by 
Limborch. Justice has been done to this- 
eminent person and to tho Anulnlin party 
which ho led, In two recent English works, 
NithoHi* Calvinism nnd ArwlnlanUm dis- 
played, and Cildcr's Life of KpIscopluT (1535). 

1 he litter Is less verbose* and more temperate 
than tho former, and may bo recommended, as 
a fair and useful production, to tho general 
reader. Tn o theological parties In this country, 
though opposite lu most things, aro invctcratcly 
prejudiced against the Leyden reboot 

1 General Vosslus, In his JJIstoria Pelaglana, 
tho first edition of which, in 1018, vmi consider- 
ably enlarged afterwards, admitted that tho 
first four centuries did not countenance tho pro- 
dcstlnnrtan echomo of Augustin. Thli gavo 
offence In HoUaml ; Ids book was publicly cen- 
sured, he was excommunicated nnd forbidden^ 
to teach In public or private. Vorsins, llko 
other*, remembered that ho lmd a largo family, 
and made, after eomo yearn, a sort of retracta- 
tion, whtch, of course, did not express his real 
opinion. Xo Clcrc seems to doubt whether ho 
acted from this motive or from what he calls 
simplicity, an expression for w cakness. VossJus 
was, like Ids contemporary “Usher, a man of 
much more learning than strength of Intellect. 
•Blbllothfcqmj Unlversclle, xvlh 8X2, 829. NIco- 
ron, voh xlii. 
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yet to condemn those who did the samo, 
has been chafed with exerting the pleni- 
tude of her infallibility to enforce the be- 
lief of an incoherent syncretism. She had 
condemned Baius, as giving too much effi- 
cacy to grace ; slio was on the point of 
■condemning Molina for giving too little. 
Both dement TUI. and Paul V. leaned 
to the Dominicans against the Jesuits in 
this controversy; but the great services 
and influence of the hitter order prevented 
a decision which would Imvo humbled 
thorn boforo so many adversaries. It may, 
nevertheless bo said that tho Semi-pe- 
lagian, or Arminian doctrine, though con- 
sonant to that of the Jesuits, was generally 
ill received in tho church of Borne, till the 
opposite hypothesis, that of Augustin and 
Calvin, having been nssertert by one man 
in more unlimited propositions than had 
been usual, a re-action took place, that 
eventually both gave an apparent triumph 
to tho Molinist party, and endangered the 
church itself hy tho schism to which the 
controversy gave rise. Tho Augustinus of 
Jan Benin'?, bishop of Yprc% was published 
in 1640, and in the very next year was cen- 
suredatBomc. But, ns thegrcatcontnnmy 
that sprung out of the condemnation of this 
book belongs more strictly to the next 
period, wo shall defer it for tho present. 

S9, Tho Socinian academy at Bncow 
Bocjnns which drew to itself several 
. VolMn * proselytes from other coun- 
tries, acquired considerable importance in 
theological literature after the beginning 
of the century. It was not likely that r„ 
seat, regarded with peculiar animosity, 
would escape in tho general disposition 
of the catholic party in Poland to oppress 
the dissidents whom they had long feared; 
the Bacovinn institution was broken up 
auyetsed in 163$, though some of its 
emhers continued to linger i n p 0 ] nn j for 

fa X s rr 1 r eif ’ *** iSBS 

h ! s . dcati1 * fau 'vitiiia thi S 
contain a systematic thcolo*y 

axe pSS 

fa decide onastirm* tb ? ueh ho Pretends 


other deviations from tho general ortho- 
doxy of Christendom, Socinus astonished 
mankind by denying the evidences of 
natural religion, resolving our knowledge 
even of a deity in to revelation* This para- 
dox is more worthy of those who have since 
adopted it, than of bo acute a rcasoncr an 
Socinus. 1 It is, in fact, not Very congenial 
to tho spirit of Ills f heology, which, reject- 
ing all it thinks incompatible with reason 
as to the divine attributes, should at least 
have feme established notions of them 
upon rational principles, The later So- 
cinfans, even those nearest in the time, 
did not follow their master in this part of 
his tenets.* Tho treatise of Volicalius, 
son-in-law of Socintw, Do r era Bdigione, 
is chiefly taken from the latter It was 
printed at Bncow in 1G33, and again in 
Holland in Jfril ; but most of the fatter 
impression haring been burned by order of 
tho magistrates, it is a very rcarcc book, 
ami copies were formerly sold at great 
price*. But tho )nngman r s bonfire has 
lost its charm, and forbidden books, when 
they happen to occur, arc no longer ia 
much request. The first book out of five 
in this volume of Volkcliux, on the attri- 
butes of God, is by Crclliu*, 

40. Crdlino was, perhaps, tho most emi- 
nent of the Jhcorian bchooi crfUJet. 
in tins century.* Many of Roam, 
its members, like IrimFoU, were Germans, 
their sect baring gained ground in some of 
the Lutheran states about this time, a* ft 
did also in tho United Provinces. Grotius 
broke a lance with him in his treatise Do 
SatLsfactionc Chririi, to which he replied 
in another with tho same title. Bach re- 
tired from tho field with tho courtesies of 
chivalry towards bis antagonist. Tho 
Dutch Arminjans in general, though very 
erroneously, supposed to concur in all the 
leading tench of the Baeorian theologians, 
treated them with much respect. 4 Grotios 


1 TUloUon, in one ofhls sermons (I cannot giro 
the reference, writing from memory), dissents, 
as might be expected, from this denial of natural 
religion, hut with such onconiums on $ochms 
w^aomo archbishops would have avoided. 

- Soclnnm Bcctca ejns princlpcs nnper Yolkc* 
Utt8 » 1111110 Buarus non probant, in co quod 
circa Bel cognition cm petite c natura rerum 
argument* abdfearerit. Grot. Epist, 0Gb See 
too Ruari Epist,, p. 210. 

* Dupin praise* Volkellus highly, hut says of 
Crelilus : il ovoit bcaucoup dtudirf, mals U »*dioifc 
un esprit fort <9crA Bibb dcs Auteurs 
jeparis, «. cu v. C2S. Simon, on tho contrary, 
Cubi suprik) praises Crellius highly, and says no 
other commentator of his party is comparable 
to him* 

4 The Remonstrants refused to anathematise 
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4L Two questions of great importance 
which hadbeen raised in. the 

Erasttanton * preceding century, became 
still more interesting in the present, on 
account of the more frequent occasion that 
the force of circumstances gave for their 
investigation, and the greater names that 
were engaged in it. Both of these arose 
out of the national establishment of 
churches, and their consequent relation to 
the commonwealth. One regarded tho 
power of tho magistrate over tho church ho 
recognized; the other involved tho right of 
his subjects to dissent from it by non-con- 
formity, or by a different mode of worship. 

42, Erastus, by proposing to substitute 

Maintained by for the ancient discipline of 

Hooker. ecclesiastical censures, and 
especially for excommunication, a perpet- 
ual superintendence of tho civil power 
over tlic faith and practice of the church, 
had given name to a scheme generally 
denominated Erastiamsm, though in sorao 
respects far broader than anything he 
seems to have suggested. It was more 
elaborately maintained by Hooker in his 
Ecclesiastical Polity, and had been, in 
fact, that on which the English reforma- 
tion under Henry was originally founded. 
But as it was manifestly opposed to the 
ultra-montnne pretensions of tho Sec of 
Rome, and even to tho more moderate 
theories of the catholic church, being, of 
course, destructive of her independence, so 
did it stand in equal contradiction to the 
Presbyterian schemo of Scotland and of 
the United Provinces. In tho latter 
country, the states of Holland had been 

and Grottns, f avoarab ^ to the Armin- 
ians, so hr at least as to 
repress any violence against them; the 
clergy were exasperated and intolerant; 
and this raised the question of civil supre- 
macy, in which Grotius, by one of his early 
works entitled Pictas Ordinum Holland!^ 
published in 2CI3, sustained tho right of 

*» ““ *■«■»» <«• 

43. He returned, after tho lapse of some 
His Trcattaa on years, to the same theme 

ecclesiastical in a latger and mote com- 
prehensive work, Ho 1m- 
. _ . „ P* 11 * 0 Summamm Potesta- 

turn circa Sacra. It is written upon the 
^ghcan principles of regal supremacy, 
which had, however, become far Ies< 
popular Trith the rulers of our churl 

nifw Am ° f CranTO «, ‘Whitgift 
Hooker. After stating tho question 
and proving the ecclesiastical power of 


power of the 
state. 


established usage, agreement of Heathen 
and Christian writers, and tho reason of 
the thing, he distinguishes control over 
sacred offices from their exercise, and pro- 
ceeds to inquire whether tho magistrate 
may tako the latter on himself; wliich, 
though practised in tho early nges of the 
world, he finds inconvenient nt present, 
the manners required for tho regal and m- 
cerdotal feharacter being wholly different.* 
44. Actions may ho prescribed or for- 
bidden by natural divino law, positive 
divine law, or human law; the latter ex- 
tending to nothing but what is left indefi- 
nite by the other two. But though wo arc 
bound not to net in obedience to human 
Ians which contradict the divine, wo art 
nho bound not forcibly to resht them. MV 
may defend ourselves by force against an 
equal, not against a superior, as he prmes 
first from the Digest, and secondly from 
the New Testaments Thus tho rule of 
passive obedience is unequivocally hid 
down. Ho meets the recent examples of 
resistance to sovereigns, by saying tlmt they 
cannot be approved where the kings have* 
had on absolute power; but where they 
are bound by compact or the authority of 
a senate or of estates, since their power is 
not unlimited, they may bo resisted on 
just grounds by that authority. 5 “MTlich 
I remark,” ho x>rocceds to say, “lest any 
one, as I sometimes have known, should 
disgrace a good cause by a mistaken de- 
fence.” 

.43. The magistrate can alter nothing 
uhich is definitely laid down by the post- - 
tive law of God ; but be may regulate the 
circumstantial observance even of such; 
and as to things undefined in Scripture he 
lms plenary jurisdiction; such as tho 
temporalities of tho church, the convoca- 
tion of synods, tho election of pastors. 
The burthen of proof lies on those who 
would limit the civil power by affirming 
anything to bo prescribed by tho divino 
law. 1 * The authority attributed in Scrip- 
ture to churches docs not interfere with 
the power of the magistrate, being per- 
suasive and not coercive, Tho wholo 
church has no coercive power by divine 
light, 5 But since tho visiblo church is a 
society of divino institution, it follows that 
whatever is naturally competent to a law* 

1 Ca P- 2 Cap. 3. 

3 Sin allcubi reges talcs fuore, qui pactis sivo- 
posit! vis legibus et senatus alicujus aut ordinum 
decrees adstringerentur, in bos, ut eummum 
imperium non obtinent, anna ex optimatum 
tanquam superiortun sen ten tin sum! justis d & 
causls potucrunt Ibid. 

4 Ibid a cap. 4. 
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ful society, is competent also to the church, 
unless it can he proved to ho withdrawn 
from it. 1 It 1ms, therefore, a legislative 
government (regimen constitutivum), of 
which he gives tho institution of the Lord's 
day as an example. But this docs not 
impair the sovereign's authority iu ecclesi- 
astical matters. In treating of tlmfc supre- 
macy, ho does not clearly show what juris- 
diction ho attributes to the magistrate ; 
most of his instances relating to the tem- 
poralities of tho church, as to which no 
question is likely to arise. 2 But, on the 
whole, ho means undoubtedly to carry the 
unprcmacy as far as is done in England, 

46. In a chapter on the duo exercise of 
iho civil supremacy over the church, ho 
shows more of a proto? tan t feeling than 
t would have been found in him when ho 
approached the latter years of his life ; 5 and 
declares fully agaimt submission to any 
visible authority in matters of faith, so 
that sovereigns are not bound to follow the 
ministers of the church in what they may 
affirm as doctrine. Ecclesiastical synods 
he deems often useful, but thinks the 
magistrate is not bound to net with their 
consent, and that they are roftictimcs per- 
nicious.* Tho magistrate may determine 
who shall compose truck synods $ a strong 
position which he endeavours to prove at 
great length. Even if the members arc 
elected by the church, the magistrate may 
rejrct those whom lie reckons unfit ; he 
may preside in tho nimbly, confirm, re- 
ject, annul its dock ions. He may abo 

Vwlatc about the whole organisation of 
tho establish ul church. 6 It is for him to 

I Quafldoquhlcra crtfirda enrtus oil dlvina 
Ie?o non jwrnsfrw tiutum n\ I ct ln«tUutus* 
do arpccUblll win loquor, «rquliur ca omnia 
qo?' entffins Icjdthuls naturaUlcr ccunpetnnt, 
cthm occkd.'o compere, qua terms mlcmpta 
non probantur. Ibid. 

= Cap. n. 

3 Cap. (>• He etales the question to be this : 
An po^t ai>05to!orum mtatem out persona nut 
calm sit ftliquU aapcciabfils, do quA qnove 
cert I cse pwdmu* no dcbcamns, qnrrcunqne nb 
ipria jiro]»onatUur, a^e indnbitata' vcrilatls. 
Nefrmt hoc Evangellcl ; aiunt Komnnenaes. 

4 Cap, 7. 

& Dcdgnarc w» qu\ ad synwlnnuuni venturi. 
* 6 Cap. 8. Nulla in re magfs clucciclt vis 
suniml Imperil, quam quod In cjus nibitrio cst 
qu^nmn rcllgto public cxcrceatur, hlrpio pro* 
dpuuin Inter majcitatlt jura ponunl omnes qul 
politic* <«xip*crunt iJocct idem experiential 
si calm quc»*ras cur In Anglia Maria regnante 
Itomana rehglo, EHxabctlia vero Imptranto, 
Evnnnolloa vlgucrit, eau e a proxlnm redd! non 
potcrlt, nW ex arbltrlo reginanun, aut, ut 
qttltmadam vldctur, wgtoanim ao iiariamcnth 
p.SiH 


determine what form of religion shall bo 
publicly cxcreUcd; tvn essential right of 
sovereignty ns political writers have laid it 
down. And this is confirmed by experi- 
ence; “for if any one shall ask why tho 
Romish religion flourished iu England 
under Mary, the protestant under Eliza- 
beth, no cause can be assigned but tho 
pleasure of these queens, or, as some might 
say, of the queens and parliaments.” In 
this manner Grotius disposes of a great 
question of casuistry by what has been 
done ; as if murder and adultery might not 
bo established by tho same logic. Natural 
law would be resolved into history, were 
we always to argue in a similar way. But 
this, ns will appear more fully hereafter, 
is not tho usual reasoning of Grotius. To 
the objection from the danger of abuse in 
conceding so much power to the rovereign, 
ho replies that no other theory will secure 
us better. Oq every supposition tlio power 
must bo lodged in men, who are all linblo 
to error. We must console ourselves by a 
trust in divine proudence alone. 1 

47. The sovereign may abolish false 
religions and punish their professors, which 
no one el«o can. Ilcrc again wo find pre- 
cedents instead of arguments ; but lie says 
that tho primitive church disapproved of 
capital punishments for heresy, which 
seems to bo his main reason for doing the 
same. The sovereign may al c o enjoin 
fiilencQ in controversies, and inspect the 
conduct of tho clergy without limiting 
himself by the canons, though ho will do 
well to regard them. Legislation and 
jurisdiction, that is, of a coercive nature, 
do not belong to the church, except as 
they may bo conceded to it by tho ciul 
power.- IIo fully explains tho various 
kinds of ecclesiastical law that have been 
gradually introduced. Even the power of 
the keys, which is by divine right, cannot 
be so exercised as to exclude the appellant 
jurisdiction of tho sovereign ; os he proves 
by tho Roman law, and by the usago of 
iho parliament of Paris. 3 

4$. The sovereign has a control (in- 
BpecUouom cum imperio) over the ordina- 
tion of priests, and certainly possesses a 
right of confirmation, that is, tho assign- 
ment of an ordained minister to a given 
cure. 4 Aud though tho election of pastors 
belongs to the church, this may, for good 
reasons, bo taken into tho hands of tho 
sovereign. Instances in point nro easily 

l Cap, 8. 2 Ibid. 3 Cap. 0. 

4 Cap. 10. Confirmation cm bane stmunm 

poteitati acccptam ferendam nemo sanus nega* 

verft. 
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found, and tho chapter upon the subject 
contains an interesting historical summary 
of this part of ecclesiastical law. In every 
case, tho sovereign has a right of annulling 
an election, and also of removing a jmtor 
from the local exercise of his ministry. 1 
49. This is tho full development of an 
Remark upon Erastwn theory, which Cram 
this theory, mcr Jmd early espoused, and 
which Hooker had maintained in A less ex 
tensive manner, Bossuct lias atiimnd 
x erted upon it, nor can it appear tolerable 
to a zealous churchman.- It was well re- 
ceived in England by the lawyers, who had 
always been jealous of the rplritual trilm* 
nals, especially of late years, when, tinder 
tho patronage of laud, they lmd taken a 
higher tone than seemed compaf ihlo with 
tho supremacy of the common law. Tho 
scheme, nevertheless, is open to sop\i* ob- 
jections when propounded In so unlimited 
a manner, none of which is more striking 
than that it fends to convert di'ffcrince* of 
religious opinion into crimes Again rt tho 
state, and funiiriics bigotry with new orgu- 
mcntsanwell ns new nrm«, in ib conflict 
with the free excrci-c of human n.won. 
Grotius, however, feared rather that h* 
had given too little power to the ciitt 
mad strata than too much. 3 

i)0. Persecution for religious heterodoxy, 
Toisration or re- in all its degrees, was L the 
n^owfeneu. sixteenth century the prim 
ciplc, ns well as the practice of every 
church. Tt was held inconsistent with tho 
i-overcignty of the mightr-itc to ptrsnit 
niij* J-dijion bat hi* oim • mconristrnt with 
bj9 fluty to suffer any but the (rue. Thc 
oihct of Nantes was a compromise between 
1 Cap. 10. 

8 See bo Cl ere* reimrlx on tihaj Bonnet hit 
sMtl. BlMlothtijuc Cliolilc, v. sje 
, f E Eo multo marts vcrcor, nc minus nnnm tnr 
hn TO “ c ' W ™, Ubns » aul Plwnuam par C it pvi£ ri 
!. trib ? erim > 1 I ““> nc in alteram partem 

ism. And yet bo seems never to w? s‘ 
f nendly to the temporal power ot bishops. Ue 

fa .input, ion, Eptscopis AnglL^lctnr 
znansurum nomcn propo sine re aeef^ „♦ « 1 r 
lentia et nuctoritate im <X 


pompa et a*curh « 

iaraum reram sufclevarh n ion rtl i . 

SSSSSSsss 
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Mligerenfc parties; the toleration of th* 
dissidents in Boland wna nearly of tho 
same kind ; but no *latc, powerful enough 
to restrain it* f cetane* from tho exercise 
of their ft'*pnmto worship, had Any temple 
nbout the right and obligation to do so. 
Even the writer* of that century, who, 
seemed mo«t strenuoun for toleration, 
Oartalio, Ctbo, and Kwr.hort, Lad con- 
fried thcm»»lYt* to denying the juuiicouf 
p^nnl and c*jw*hl!y of capital inflictions 
for li wsy; the liberty of public worship 
had but incidentally, ir at all, tern dir* 
cu r <*d. Acontiu< Lad developed larger 
principle, lUstinguMdng tbo fundamental 
from th* Aec^*t«ory doctrines of the gotprl ; 
which, by UtaVnixig th* Asocial tass of 
tdgotry* prepap-d tl,» wny for a catholio 
tolerance. Kj'taoplu* rpttiL* in tb* 
strongest terms of tfr* treati'^of Aeonfiu*, 

<b Strata^mitibus &\t* na* B avA *ajr that 
tbo lUmrnrinuitt trrd dimly in his step*, 
as would Appear by comparing ihrir writ- 
ing ; f>> that h* rLall quo!* no in 

proof, their entire hooks bearing wit mrs to 
th* conformity.* 

*M. The Artm&lm dispute led by netts- 
nry concur nr** to the cut»«4 t>r tfc* 

V*' '‘thmofpnblie toleration. Mrsitixax 
Thry •'ought bt first a freo ftdm ? *rion to tho 
pulpit*, nnd in an exMlc&t rpmh of Ore- 
iius. ndflrt «*al icy the magistrate* of Am* 

'*' r 'Hsa in lfiVT r he objects to n rqwntc 
tolle ration ns rcftdu.g the Wm of tho, 
church. But it was soon eviifrrit that 
nothing more could bo obtained ; and thrir 
Adver'ariti refund this. They were 
driven thrrefuro to contend for religions 
liberty, and the uritinss of KpUeopius nro 
full of this plea. Asrain^t capital punish- 
ment for Ii*rv«?y he mh«ea hh voice with in- 
dignant severity, nnd Avert* that the 
whole Chriiti&n world abhorred tho fatal 
precedent of Calvin in the death of Serve* 
tus.s This indicates a remarkable change 
Already wrought in the sentimentnof man- 
kind. Certain it is that no capital punish- 
ments for hereby were inflicted in protes* 

1 K Pi r «>p. Open, 1. 3rd (inlit lfAa > 

2 Cahlnus Mgnnm primus eitulit $orm 
ornnts, et cxemplum tlwWt in thwtro Cebeo* 
nws j funcstissimura, quodque Chririlitous orbls 
nimto execratut et nbominatur; nee hoc cou- 
ch «s tarn airod flrinore, craento i»Imulan!mo 
et cahmo jurentavit. Apologia pro Conf«»- 
^cmonBtranllum, c. Sj, p. 241. The whole pas- 

is verj" mnarkabl©, as an indignant re* 
or a party, who, while living under 
popish governnaenU, cry out for liberty of con- 
science, and deny the right of punishing 
P Aious ; yet, Jo aii their writings And actions 
We pfiK 1 " TO > display tho v«y op- 
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tnnt countries after this time ; nor were 
they as frequently or ns boldly vindicated 
as before. 1 

52. Tho Independents claim to them- 
Bytt*tn4ep«n- selves the honour of having 
deata. been the firtt to maintain 
the principles of general toleration, both 
as to freedom of worship, and immunity 
from penalties for opinion. But that the 
AtminintiB were not ns early promulgators 
of tho same noble tenets, beans not to have 
been proved. Crellius in his Yindiciro pro 
Religion] s liberate , 1G3G, contended for 
tho Polish dissidents, nnd especially for his 
own ««t. 2 Tho principle Is implied, if not 
expressed, in tho writings of Chilling- 
worth, and still more of Hnles ; but tho 
first famous plea, in this country, for 
tolerance in religion, on a comprehensive 
Ikisw and on deep-seated foundations, was 
tho liberty of Prophesying by Jeremy Tny- 
AadtyJcrtxay lor. This celebrated work 
Taylor. was written according to 
Taylor's dedication, during his retirement 
in Wales wither he was driven, ns he ct- 
proven it, “ by this great storm u hlch hath 
dvdicd tho vessel of tho church all in 
pieces’* and published in 1617, He «penkn 
of himself nn without access to books ; it 
is evident, however, from the abundance 
of his quotations, that ho was not much in 
want of them ; and from thi*, ns well as 
other rdrong indications, wo may rcason- 

1 Pis ha»rctlcornm pocnis qua* scrips!, In Us 
niccurn rentlt GnUh et Genuanh, ut puto, 
omuls. Grot. Eplst., p. 011 (1012) Some 
jwrs sooner there liad been remains of tho 
leaven In Trance, Advenus hterctlildia, he 
enys, in 1C2G, rails ut arhttror phmclocutus sum, 
certf Ha ut hie muUos oh idoffendertm, p 7S0, 
Our own Tullcr, I am son? to ray, in his 
Church History, written about ltftO, speaks with 
rmne dKajiprohatloa of tho sympathy of the 
l>coplo with begat and Wlghlnnu, burned hy 
Jamw I., In 1GH; and tlda is tho more remark- 
able, as he is a well-natured and not gcnerally 
bteobd writer. X rhould think he was the 
latest protestant who has tamUhed Jits name by 
such sentiments. James, who in some countries 
would hate hnd certain reasons for dreading 
tho fire himself, designed to Ime burned a 
third heretic, If the humanity of tho multitude 
had not been greater than his own. 

s This short tract, which will bo found among 
the collected works of Crelllus, iu tho Biblio- 
theca rntrum Polotioram, contains a Just and 
Umpemto pleading for religious liberty, but 
little which can appear very sinking in modern 
times. It fs said, nevertheless, to ha\o been 
translated and republished by D'Holbich 
about This I hate not seen, but thcro 
must, I presume, have been a good deal of con- 
tUmrnt added to make it stimulating enough 
for that school. 


ably believe, that a considerable port of 
this treatiso had been committed to paper 
long before. 

53. The argument of this important book 
rests on ono leading maxim, mi tn«rty or 
derived from the Arminian Prophesying, 
divines, as it was in them from Erasmus 
and Acontius, tbattbc fundamental truths 
of Christianity aro comprised in narrow 
compass, not beyond tbo Apostles* creed in 
its literal meaning; that all the rest is 
matter of disputation, and too uncertain, 
for the most part, to warrant our condemn- 
ing those who differ from us, as if their 
error must bo criminal. This ono proposi- 
tion, much expanded, according to Taylor’s 
diffuse style, and displayed in a variety of 
language, pervades the whole treatiso ; a 
small part of which, in comparison with 
tho rest, bears immediately on tho point 
of political toleration, as a duty of civil 
governments and of churches invested with 
power. In tho greater portion, Taylor is 
rather arguing against that dogmatism of 
judgment, which induces men, either singly 
or collectively, to pronounco with confid- 
ence where only a \atying probability can 
bo attained. This spirit is tho religious, 
though not entirely tho political, motho 
of intolerance ; and, by chasing this from 
the heart, ho inferred not that ho should 
lay wide the door to universal freedom, 
but dispose tho magistrate to consider 
more equitably the claims of every sect. 
11 Whatsoever is against tho foundation of 
faith, or contrary to good life and tho laws 
of obedience, or destructive to human so- 
ciety and the public nnd just intcicsts of 
bodies politic, is out of tho limits of my 
question, nnd docs not pretend to compli- 
ance or toleration ; so that I allow no in- 
diffcrcucy, nor any countenanco to those 
religious whoso principles destroy govern- 
ment, nor to those icligions, if there bo any 
such, that teach ill life.” 

51. No man, as Taylor hero teaches, is 
under any obligation to bo* Boldness or m 
lio\o that in revelation, doctrines, 
which is not so revealed, hut that wiso 
men and good men havo differed in their 
opinions about it. And tho great vai lety 
of opinions in churches, and esen in tho 
same church, “there being none that is in 
prosperity,” as he, with rather a startling 
boldness puts it, “but changes her doc- 
trines every age, either by bringing in wow 
doctrines, or by contradicting her old,” 
shows that we can lmvo no term of union, 
but that wherein all agree, tho oreod of 
the apostles. 1 And hence, though wo 

1 “Since no churches believe themselves in- 
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may undoubtedly carry on our own private 
inquiries as much farther ns we see reason, 
nono who hold this fundamental faith nrc 
to bo esteemed heretics, nor liablo to pun- 
ishment. And here he proceeds to reprove 
all those oblique acts which arc not direct 
persecutions of men’s persons, the destruc- 
tion of books, tho forbidding tho publica- 
tion of new ones, the setting out fraudulent 
editions mid similar acts of falsehood, by 
which men endeavour to stiflo or preterit 
religious inquiry. "It is a strange in* 
dustry and an importune diligence that 
was used by our forefathers ; of all tho^a 
heresies which gave them battle and cm* 

' ploy m on t, we have absolutely no record or 
monument, but what thunMilves, who are 
adversaries, have transmitted to us; and 
wo know that nd\cr*nric* f especially such 
who observed nil opportunities to ritoredit 
both tho persons and doctrines of the 
enemy, are not alwnys the hist records or 
witnesses of Mich transaction*. IVe see it 
now in this very ago, in the present di<- 
tompcraturcs, that parties ore no good 
registers of tho actions of the adverse ride ; 
and, if we cannot bn confident of the truth 
of a stoiy now, now I ray that it is 
possible for any man, and likely that tho 
interested adversary a ill di'covtr the im- 
posture, it is far more unlikely that after 
ages should know any other truth, but 
such ns *«crm tho ends of the repre- 
sentors.” 1 

f& tfonc were accounted heretics by the 
nif notion* of primithc church, who held 
b y Apostil creed, (ill 
uJL <hp com,cl1 of Nice dr fmc<l 
smne tiling, , jghtly in, loci, 
ns Taylor profiles to licliovo, Uit pci-ham 
"itU too mucli alteration of the (-implicit}- 
of ancient faitli, so tliat “liclmtl need l,e 
a subtle man who understanth the very 
n-ords of the new determinations” And 
tins was carried mneh farther by Sr 
cecils and fc tho Atlmnns.an creed, 
which, though protesting his own pemna- 
J® in its truth, ho intimates not a little 

•stv rirsnif o,te 

not mistaken evorv #>„» ^°” fes,I ° ns , ihoy had 
or other.” kx Z rL/J^T’ ? SOme UlJll S 
fimppllnc with i.io Ta>lors fearless mode of 
»* *£ “r other 
advantage. ** dal “» kMUhttlty tho 

1 Vol. Vli., p. 42t. Echcr’s edition of Taylor. 


| and believe them in their true ftenso. Tbw 
he shows first from the great direrepancy 
of reading in manuscripts, (an argument 
which he overstates In ft vt ry uncritical 
and incautious manner) ; next, from the 
different scare* the word* will Vnr, which 
there is no certain mark to distinguish, tho 
infinite variety of human undent Uncling*, 
Mvajtd, it may be, by inters* t, or deter- 
minctl by accidental and extrinsical circum- 
stance*, and tho fallibility of theae moms, 
by which mot hop: to attain a clear blow* 
ledge of rrriplural truth. And after ex- 
iting, certainly with no extenuation, tho 
difficulties of interpretation, he conclude* 
that since thoe ordinary mean* of ox. 
jxmndirs; Scripture nrc very dubious, "ho 
that i* the wi*ert, and by consequence the 
likelier t to expound truest, in nil proMnl- 
Hy of reason, will be very far from con* 
fid* nee ; And, thervtctr, a wise man would 
not willingly be prescribed to by others; 
and if he be ftho a ju?t man, ho will not 
impose upon others? for ii h best every' 
man fkouhl bo left in that liberty, from 
whhh no man can jnrtly lake him, mile?* 
ho could rrenro him from err^r; ro here 
there in n nrtcVity to conserve tho liberty 
of proph^yinn and interprvtius Scripture; 
a iirc**\ity derived from the conridemtion 
of the difficulty of Scrijdurc in question* 
controverted, and the uncertainty of nny 
internal medium of interpretation. 1 ' 

r>0. Tnylor would in much of tht* kxvo 
found ft« echo in the ndvo- Kb Uv cptsiioti 
cate* of the church of Home, 
and in some protests nts nf hi* own com- 
munion; but he jw+cd onward to w<*ail 
their bulwark*. Tradition or the testi- 
mony of the church, ho holds insufficient 
nnd uncertain, for tho rrerrms urged more 
fully by Paillc ; the authority of council* 
i* almost equally precnrioiw, from their In- 
coaddcncy, their liability to faction* pav 
non*J, and the doubtful authenticity of 
some of their net*; the pope’s claim to in- 
fallibility!* combated on tho usunl ground*; 
the judgment of the fathers i* rhown to bo 
mconrlurivo by their difference* among 
t lenwclves, and their frequent errors ; and 
professing a desiro that "their great re- 
putation should bopiescrvcd ns sacred ns 
It ought,” ho refers the reader to IkullHor 
other things; and, "shall only consider 
at the writings of the fathers hnvo been 
so corrupted by the intermixture of hero - 
tic*, so many false books put forth in their 
name*, so many of their writings lost wliich 
Tvould moro dearly have explicated their 
fiewo, and, at last, an open profession made 
uad a trade of making the fathers speak 
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not what themselves thought, hut what 
other men pleased, that it is a great in- 
i-tance of God's providonco and care of his 
church, that wo have so much good pre- 
served in the writings which we receive 
from tho fathers, and that nil truth is not 
as clear gone as is the certainty of their 
great authority and reputation.” 1 

57. Tlic authority of tho church cannot 
Difficulty of ho any longer alleged when 
Cndisg oat truth, neither that of popes and 
councils, nor of ancient fathers is main- 
tainable ; since the diffusive church lias no 
other means of speaking, nor can wo dis- 
tinguish hy any extrinsic test tho greater 
or better portion of it from tho worse. 
And thus, after dismissing respectfully tho 
pretences of some to expound Scripture by 
tho Spirit, as impertinent to tho question 
of dictating tho faith of others, ho comes 
to tho reason of each man, ns tho best 
judgo for himself, of religious controver- 
sies ; reason, that may ho exercised either 
in choosing a guide, if it feel its own in- 
compctency, or in examining tho grounds 
of belief. Tho latter has great advantages, 
and no man is bound to know anything of 
that concerning which ho is not ablo to 
judge for himself. But reason may err, ns 
ho goes on to prove, without being culp- 
able; thnt which is plain to one under- 
standing being ohscuro to another, and 
among various sources of error which ho 
enumerates ns incidental to mankind, that 
of education being “ so great and invincible 
a prejudice, that ho who masters tho in- 
convenicrce of it is more to he commended 
than ho can justly ho blamed tlmt complies 
with it.” And thus not only ringlo men 
but whole bodies -take unhesitatingly nnd 
unanimously opposite rides from those who 
have imbibed another kind of instruction, 
and ** it is strange that all tho Dominicans 
should he of oue opinion in tho matter of 
predestination and immaculate conception, 
i It seems not quite easy to reconcile this 
with what Taylor has just beforo said of Ins 
desire to presorvo tho reputation of tlio fathers 
fincrcd. In no writer is it more nccossaiy to 
ohserre tho animus with which ho writes ; for, 
giving way to his Impetuosity, when ho has said 
anything that would giro offence, or which ho 
thought incautious, It was not his custom, so 
far as w o can judge, to expunge or soften it, but 
to insert something olso of an opposite colour, 
without taking any pains to harmoniro his con* 
text Ho probably revised hardly at all what 
ho had written beforo it went to tho press. 
Tills makes it ensf *p7sJuui,q passages, especially 
short ones, from Taylor, which do not exhibit 
Ills real way of thinking; If, indeed, his way of 
thinking Itself did not vary with the wind that 
How’ from different regions of controversy. 


and all tho Franciscans of tho quite con- 
trary, as if their understandings were 
formed in a different mould and furnished 
with various principles by their very rule.” 
These and tho like prejudices are not ab- 
solute excuses to every' one, and aro often 
accompanied with culpable dispositions of 
mind; but tho impossibility of judging 
others renders it incumbent on us to he 
lenient towards all, and neither to be per- 
emptory in denying that those who differ 
from us have used tho best means in their 
power to discover tho truth, nor to charge 
their persons, whatever wo may their opin- 
ions, with odious consequences which they 
do not avow. 

58. This diffuse and not very well ar- 
ranged vindication of di- Grounds or 
versity of judgment in ro- toleration, 
ligion, comprised in the first twelve sections 
of tho Liberty of Prophesying, is tho proper 

i basis of tho second part, which maintains 
the justice of toleration as a consequence 
from tho former principle. The general 
i arguments, or prejudices, on which punish- 
ment for religious tenets had been sus- 
tained, turned on their criminality in the 
eyes of God, and the duty of the magistrate 
to sustain God’s honour and to guard Ins 
own subjects from sin. Taylor, not deny- 
ing that certain nnd known idolatry, or 
any sort of piactical impiety, may ho pun- 
ished corporally, because it is mnttor of 
fact, asserts that no matter of mcro opinion, 
no errors that of themselves are not sins, 
nro to ho persecuted or punished hy death 
or corporal infliction. He returns to his 
favourite position, that “wo aro not sure 
not to be deceived;” mingling this, in 
that inconsequent allocation of Iris proofs 
which frequently occurs m his writings, 
with other arguments of a different nature. 
Tho governors of the church, indeed, may 
condemn and restrain ns far as their power 
extends, any fnlso doctrine 'which encoura- 
ges evil life, or destroys tho foundations 
of religion; but if the church meddles 
farther with any matters of question, 
which lmvo not this tendency, so as to 
dictate what men nro to bolievo, sho be- 
comes tyrannical and uncharitable ; the 
Apostles* creed being sufficient to con- 
serve the peace of tho cliuroh and the 
unity of her dootrinc. And, with respect 
to the civil magistrate, ho concludes thnt 
he is bound to suffer the profession of dif- 
ferent opinions, which nro neither directly 
impious nnd immoral, nor disturb tho pub- 
lic peace. 

59. Tho seven tconth chapter, in which 
Taylor professes to consider which among 

2 F 
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the sects of Christendom are to ho tol- 
inconsistency or crated and in vL&t degree* is 
one chapter, written in a tone not easily 
reconciled ■with that of the rest. Though 
he begins by saying that diversity of 
opinions docs moro concern public peace 
than religion, it certainly appears in some 
passages, that on this pretext of peace, 
which with the magistrate has generally 
been of moro influence than that of ortho- 
doxy, lie withdraws a great deal of that 
liberty of prophesying which ho 1ms been 
so broadly asserting. Punishment for re- 
ligious tenets is doubtless not at all the 
same as restraint of separate worship ; yet 
we aro not prepared for tho shackles ho 
seems inclined to throw over the latter. 


Laws of ecclesiastical discipline, which, in 
Taylor’s age, were understood to bo bind- 
ing on flic whole community, cannot, ho 
holds, he infringed by those who take oc« 
ension to disagiee, without rendering au- 
thority contemptible ; and if tboro me any 
ns zealous for obedience to the church, as 
othcis maybe for their opinions against it, 
tho toleration of the latter 1 ** disobedience 


may give offence to the former : an nrg 
ment strange enough in this treatise ! Bi 
Taylor is always more prone tonccumula 
reasons than to sift their efficiency. It 
indeed, he thinks, woithy to bo concert 
in framing a law of church disciplin 
whether it will be disliked by any who a 
to oboy it ; but, after it is once enacts 
there seems no further indulgence pmeti 
able than what the governors of tho churc 
may grant to paiticular persons by di 
pension. The laws of discipline aro f< 
tbo public good, and must not so far tole: 
ate a violation of themselves as to dcbtrc 
the good that the public ought to derh 
from them.* 

C0. I am inclined to suspect tliatTnylo 
hi« general de- for some cause, interpolate 
fenMoftoiera, this chapter after the rei 

nv °\. tho trc »t«o mis con 
p eto. It has n9 little bearing vpon, anil : 
as inconsistent in spirit with, tho followin 
sections as with those that precede. To m 
ft familiar illustration, tho effect it prodne. 
1 This single chapter is of itself conclndi 

attest the truth of pier's own “it 
that he wrote his Liberty of PropheX- 
order to procuro toleration tor the 

u azjz tsst- \ 

■?« 

one word in the-whnin 1° *7®** thcre ** * c 
hare been written ^ ™ whkh couI ' 

pretends * mth the vie * that Taylo 


on tho lender’s mind i« like that of coming 
on deck at sea, and finding that, tho ship 
having put about, tho whole lino of coast 
is reversed to the eye, Taylor, however, 
makes but a short tack. In the next sec- 
tion, he resumes tho bold tone of an ad- 
vocato for freedom ; and, after discussing 
at great length the leading tenet of the 
Anabaptists, concludes that, resting as It 
docs on such plausible, though insufficient 
grounds, wo cannot exclude it by any means 
from toleration, though they may bo re- 
strained from preaching their other notion*; 
of tho unlairfnlnm of war, or of oaths, or 
of capital punishment; it being certain 
that no good religion teaches doctrines 
whoso consequences would destroy all 
government. A moro rcmarknblo chapter 
is that in wliich Taylor concludes in favour 
of tolerating tho Ilomanhf<, except when 
they a « sort the pope's power of deposing 
princes, or of flitpcnring with oaths. Tho 
result of all, be nay«, i* thin : <€ Let the 
prince and the secular power have a care 
the commonwealth bo *nfc. For whether 
such or such a sect of Christians be to bo 
permitted, is a question rather political 
than religious.” 

CL In tho concluding factions be main- 
tains tbo right of particular churches to 
admit all who profrM tho Apo dies’ creed 
to their communion, and of private men to 
communicate with different churches, if 
they require no unlawful condition. But 
“few churches, that hn\e framed bodies of 
confession and articles, will endure any 
person that is not of tho same confession; 
which is a plain demonstration that such 
bodies of confession and articles do much 
hurt.” “ The guilt of fcchbm may lie on 
him who least thinks it; he being rather 
the schismatic who makes unnecessary and 
inconvenient impositions, than ho who dis- 
obeys them, because ho cannot do other- 
wise without violating Ins conscience.** 1 
Tho whole treatise on the Liberty of Pio* 

| phesying ends with tho celebrated parable 
of Abraham, found, ns Taylor says, “in 
the Jews’ books,” but really in au Arabian 
writer. This story Franldin, as every one 
now knows, rather uulmndsomely appro- 
priated to himself; and it is a strange 
proof of tho ignonuico ns to our earlier 
literature which then prevailed, that for 
many years it continued to bo quoted with 
his name. It was not contained in the 

1 This is said nlsolj/Tx^jcs, in his tract on 
Schism, which was published some years before 
the Liberty of Prophesying. It is, however, 
what Taylor would have thought without a 
prompter. 
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first editions of the Liberty of Prophesying ; 
and, indeed, tliobook from which Taylor is 
supposed to have borrowed it was not pub- 
lished till 1041. 

G2, Such is this great pleading for re- 
ligious moderation ; a production not more 
remarkable in itself thnn for tho quarter 
from which it came. In tho polemical 
writings of Jeremy Taylor we generally 
find a staunch and uncompromising ad- 
herence to one party; and from tho abun- 
dant use ho makes of authority, wo should 
infer that ho felt a great veneration for it. 
In the Liberty of Prophesying, ns has ap- 
pealed by tho general sketch, rather than 
analysis we have just given, there Is a pre- 
vailing tinge of the contrary turn of mind, 
more striking than tho comparison of 
insulated passages can bo. From wlmt 
motives, and under what circumstances, 
this treatises was written, is not easily dis- 
•ccrncd. In tho dedication to Lord Hatton 
of tho collective edition of his controversial 
writings after tlio Restoration, lie declares 
that ** when a persecution did arise against 
tho church of England, ho intended to 
make a re«crvativo for his brethren and 
himself, by pleading for a liberty to our 
consciences to persevere in tlmt profession, 
which was warranted by all tho laws of 
Cod and our superiors. ” It is with regret 
we are compelled to confess some want of 
ingenuousness in this part of Taylor’s pro- 
ceedings. Xo one reading the Liberty of 
Prophesying can perceivo that it had tho 
slightest bearing on any toleration that tho 
episcopal church, in tho tinio of tho civil 
war, might ask of her victorious enemies. 
The differences between them were not on 
speculative points of faith, nor turning on 
an appeal to fathers and councils. That 
Taylor lmd another class of controversies 
in his mind is sufficiently obvious to the 
attentive reader, and I can give no proof 
in this place to any other. 

G.% This was the third blow tlmt tho 

meet of thU new latitudinarian school of 
treatiM. Leyden bad aimed in Eng- 
land at tbo positivo dogmatists, who, in all 
the reformed churches, as in that of Romo, 
laboured to impose extensive confessions of 
faith, abounding in inferences of scholastic 
theology, ns conditions of exterior com- 
munion, and as peremptory articles of 
faith. Ohillingworth and Hales wero not 
less dccisivo; but the former had but in an 
incidcm’Ui manner glanced at tho subject, 
and tho short tract on Schism Lad been 
rather deficient in proof of its hardy para- 
doxes. Taylor, therefore, may bo said to 
have been tho first who sapped and Bhook 


tho foundations of dogmatism and pro- 
tended orthodoxy; the first who taught 
men to seek peace in unity of spirit rather 
than of belief ; and, instead of extinguishing 
dissent, to take away its sting by chanty, 
and by a sense of human fallibility. Tho 
mind thus freed from bigotry is best pre- 
pared for tho public toleration of dif- 
ferences in religion; but certainly tho de- 
spotic and jealous temper of governments 
is not so well combated by Taylor as by 
later advocates of religious freedom. 

04, In conducting his argument, he falls 
not ^infrequently into his 

usual fault. Endowed with * ec 
a mind of prodigious fertility, which a vast 
erudition rendered more luxuriant ho ac- 
cumulates without selection whatever pre- 
sents itself to his mind ; his innumerable 
quotations, his multiplied reasonings, his 
prodigality of epithets and appositions, ato 
poured along tho interminable periods of 
his writings, with a frequency of repetition, 
sometimes of the same phrases, which 
leaves us to suspect that ho leviscd but 
littlo what he had very rapidly composed. 
Certain it is that, in his different works, 
ho does not qiuto adhere to himself ; and 
it would be moro desirable to lay this on 
tho partial views that haste and impetuos- 
ity produce, than on a deliberate employ- 
ment of what he knew to bo insufficient 
reasoning. But I must acknowledge that 
Taylor’s fairness does not seem his cha- 
racteristic quality. 

05. In some passages of the Liberty of 
Prophesying, ho seem*? to exaggerate the 
causes of uncertainty, and to tako away 
from ecclesiastical antiquity even that 
moderate probability of truth which a 
dispa^sionato inquirer may sometimes as- 
sign to it. His suspicions of spuriousness 
and interpolation are too vaguely sceptical, 
and come ill from ono who has no sort of 
hesitation, in some of lus controversies, to 
allege as authority what ho hero sets aside 
with little ceremony. Thus, in tho De- 
fence of Episcopacy, published in 1G42, ho 
maintains tho authenticity of tho first 
fifty of tho apostolic canons, all of which, 
in tho Liberty of Prophesying, a very few 
years afterwards, ho indiscriminately re- 
jects. But this lino of criticism was not 
then in fio advanced a state as at present ; 
and, from a credulous admission of every- 
thing, tho learned had como sometimes to 
moro sweeping charges of intcipolation 
and forgery than would bo sustained on a 
moro searching investigation. Taylor’s 
language is so unguarded that ho seoms to 
leave the authenticity of all the fathers pre- 
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carious. Doubtless there is a greater want 
of security as to books written before the 
invention of printing than wo are apt to 
conceive, especially whero independent 
manuscripts have not been found ^ but it 
is the business of a sagacious criticism, by 
the aid of internal or collateral evidence, 
to distinguish, not dogmatically as mobt 
are wont, hut with a rational, though 
limited assent, tho genuine remains of 
ancient writers from tho incrustations of 
blundering or of imposture. 

GO. A prodigious reach of learning dte- 
Great (tradition tinguisbes tho theologians 
of tws period, of these fifty years, far 
greater than even in the sixteenth century; 
and also, if I am not mistaken, inoro criti- 
cal and pointed, though in these latter 
qualifies it was afterwards surpa^cd. And 
in this erudition the Protestant churches 
we may perhaps say, were upon tho whole 
more abundant than that of Borne. But 
it would be unprofitable to enumerate 
works which wo arc incompetent to ap- 
preciate. Blondel, DaiU6, and Salmasius 
on tho continent, Usher in England, are 
the most conspicuous names. Blondel 
sustained tho equality of tho apostolic 
church both against tho primacy of Borne, 
and tho episcopacy for which the Anglicans 
contended ; Salmasius and Dailld fought 

mer.rotartB. ° n * hc SMD0 

controversy. Tho writings 

of our Irish primate, Usher, who main- 
tained the antiquity of his order, but not 
upon such groued as many in England 
wouldhavc deshed, mo known for their 
extraordinary Icjrning, in which he has 
perhaps never boon surpassed by an Eng- 
lish writer. But for judgment and calm 
appreciation of evidence, tho namo of 
Usher has not been altogether so much re- 
spected by posterity, as it was by lus con- 
temporaries. Tho church of Bomo bad its 
champions of loss eminent renown : Gret- 
ser, perhaps the first among them, is not 
veiy familiar to our earn ; but it is to be 
remembered, that some of tho wirings of 
Bellarmin fall within this penod. The 
Dogmata Theologica of the jesuit Betarius 
though but a compilation from tho fathom 
and ancient councils, and not peculiarly 
directed against the tenets of tho reformed 
may deserve mention asamonumeut of 
useful labour. J Labbo, Sirmond, and 
several others, appear to range more natur- 
ally under tho class of historical than 


is nok « 

Will. 

Morhof, ii. 639. 



theological writers. In mere ecclesiastical* 
history— the records of cvtnts rather than 
opinions— tliis period was far more pro- 
found and critical than tho preceding. 
The annals of Baronins wero abridged and 
continued by Spondanus. 

G7. A numerous list of writers in sacred 
crificivm might «*«3y bo twtrttri tutwt 
produced. Among JIic Bo- 
manists, Cornelia 1 * h Lapide has been ex- 
tolled above the rest by his fellow-jcnut 
Andrts. Hi** Common tariff, published 
from 1GI7 to 1G12, are reckoned by other* 
too dilTu e G ; but ho seem'* to have a fair re- 
putation with protectant critics.! Tho 
Lutherans extol Gerhard, anti especially 
Glass, author of the Philologta Sacra, in 
hermeneutical theology. Bind was tho* 
highest name among tho Calvinists. Ar- 
mini us, Epiwpms, tho Fra (res Foloni* 
and indeed almost <n cry one who had to* 
defend a cause, found no course so ready* 
at lca<t among protectants as to explain 
tho Scriptures consistently with his own 
tenets. Two nath os of Holland, opposite* 
in character, in spirit, and Orotioi, 

principles of reasoning, and Cccctja*. 

consequently the founders of opposite 
schools of disciples, stand out from the 
red — Grotius and Coccejns. Luther, Cal- 
vin, mnl the generality of protestant inter- 
preters in the sixteenth century had, Uu 
most instances, rejected with fome con- 
tempt the allegorical and multifarious- 
senses of Scripture which bad been iuuo- 
tlticcd by tho fathers, and had prevailed 
through tho dark ages of the church. This 
adherence to the literal meaning was 
doubtless promoted by tho tenet riiey^H 
professed, the facility of understanding 
Scripture. That which waft designed for 
the simple and illiterate, was not to re- 
quiro a key to any esoteric senso. Grotius, 
however, in his Annotations on tho Old 
and New Testament, published in 1G33 — 
tho most remarkable book of this kind 
that had appeared, and which has had a 
more durahlo reputation than any perhaps 
of its prccuisors — carried tho system of 
literal interpretation still farther, bringing 
great stores of illustrative learning from 
profano antiquity, but merely to elucidate 
the primary meaning, according to ordinary 
rules of criticism. Cocccjus followed a 
wholly opposito course. Every passage, in 
his method, teemed with hidden senses: 
tho narratives, least capable of any ulterior 

* Andrts, Blount. Simon, howerer, says he 
is full of an erudition not to the puipose, which, - 
as his Commentaries on tho Scriptures run to* 
two! re relumes, Js not wonderful. 
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•npiilicntion, were converted into typical 
ttUuHtons, ro that the Old Testament be* 
came throughout an enigmatical represent- 
Mien of the Xow. He was ahoicmnrk- 
,nhlo for having sieved. more than any 
preceding writer, all the relation* 1 between 
God ami man under the form of covenants 
anti introduced the technical language of 
jurisprudence into theology. This became 
n v«y usual mode of tnating the subject in 
Holland, and afterwards hi England. The 
Ooccejans were numerous in the United 
Brovinas, though not p( rlmps deemed 
quite ro orthodoxas tin ir adversaries, who, 
from OisVri Voet, a theologian of the 
most inflexible and polemical spirit, were 
denominated Voctian*. Their disputes 
began a little before the middle of the 
century, and lasted till nearly its clo*o, 1 
The Sumtna Doctrine of Cocccjiu- appear* d 
in If*! 1 *, and the* l)i**ortatkmes Theolugica? 
of Voet in Iftt*. 

<Vk England gradually took a prominent 

t?r\ * Cars- fliare in tbi* branch of rncrod 

pirc'&tw lil< nature. Among the di- 
vines of this rh»l, comprehending the 
reigns of .Tame* and Charles we may men- 
tion IVlnr, Gataker, Me do, Iiglttfoot, 
dock* on. Ticld, and 1/ igh.- G.ital.i r 
Mood, perhaps, next to IMu»r in gin^rnl 
4 nidition. The fam* of Mode has re* ted, 
for the mont )<art, on hi* inUrp^halion# of 
the Apocalypse. This Ikk?}; had been lit tie 
comment^ ojwn by the reform* r* ; but in 
theb ginning of the seventeenth century, 
m vend wild nrhemci of its application to 
pre*(nt or cxjwrted event* had )»crn 
bioa' h< d in Germany. England bad iv 1 m> 
an nethe part, if it be true what 
Grntltt* L lit* w% that eighty l»ookx on the 
prnpherir* bad l*ren published hero before j 

I filO. 3 Those of Medo has e bc*ui received 
with favour by fate r interpreter**. Light - 

i Elcht.om, vi. pt. I., p, 201. Mtflulm. 

i “-All ronf***," rays F^Mcn, in the Table- 
talk,** M thru* ncurvai a more learned drrgy - 
no man taxes them with Irnomne*/* In an* 
dtb( r place, Jnderd, he la reprinted to «ay, 

II Tli*" jr vtUa and the lawyers of Prance, and 
the f/w Country-men lmir onrw<*od till hm* 
irg; th** tvs l of the world male nothing hut 
JinwiJJlM." As Ur aa throe fcntwwei nm not 
ovb»r to differ* nee of humour In the time of 
#j»*Mdnr, !m*fcm%to hair taken learning tn n 
latgi r f » n*n the rcvotid time than the Of 
I# anting, not tlnologUal llio EngU*h clergy had 

crinwmHntry portion. 

J W qua in tv IUh m r«*u di»l#*t FCtttont!ft,mt& 
Sri rath lull* pr* "ratlin cum Jam Prole*! attUnm 
llhrl prodlnrlnt fermit centum (In Ills oetoplnlA 
ttt Aorlla enla, ut mild Anrilrllcfiatl dlxcro,) 
rnper ItH* rebus, infer «c plurlmura dleconlci. 
Grot. EpM. feV,, 


foot, with extensive knowledge of the rab- 
binical writers, poured his copious stores 
on Jewish antiquities, preceded in this by 
a moio obscure labourer in that region, 
Ainsworth. Jnckton bad a considemblo 
name, but is little read, I suppose, in tho 
present age. Field on tbo Church 1ms bee n 
much praised by Coleridge ; it is, as it 
seemed to me, a more temperate work in 
ecclesiastical theory than some have re- 
presented it to be, and xnilten nlmost 
wholly against Rome. Leigh's Critica 
Sacra can hardly be reckoned, nor docs it 
claim to be, more than a compilation from 
earlier theologians ; it is an alphabetical 
series of words from the Hebrew and Greek 
Testaments, the author candidly admitting 
that he was not very conversant with the 
latter language. 

09. The style of preaching before the Re- 
formation had been often style of preach- 
little else than buffoonery, ln &* 
and seldom rcspcclnhlc. Tho German ser- 
mons of Tinder, in the fourteenth century, 
are alone remembered, lor tho most part, 
indeed, the clergy an ole in Latin wlmtthcy 
delivered to tho multitude in tlio native 
tongue. A better tone began avitli Luther. 
Ilis language seas sometimes rude and low, 
but persuasive, artless, powerful. He ga\ e 
many Ufifal precepts, as well as examples, 
for pulpit eloquence. MeUnchthon and 
nevenil olbers, )»oth in the sixteenth and 
Kventemth centuries, as svell in the 
Luthmn as the reformed church, ca- 
di avonred, hy»Vftcmatic treatises, to guide 
the coinjHjsiUon of sermon*. Tlio fonner 
couhl not, Imwoacr, withstand the fonnal, 
tasteless, and polemical aphit that over 
ftpread their theology* In the latter a 
superior lone Is perceived. Of these, ac- 
cording to Kichhorn, tho Swiss preachers 
w^erc most simple and pojmlar, tho Dutch 
most Earned and copious the French had 
most taste and eloquence, tho English most 
philosophy, 1 It is more than probable that 
in the«e characteristics lie 1ms meant tc 
comprise the whole of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Fuw continental writer*, as far as I 
know', that belong to this its first inoioty, 
have earned any remarkable reputation 
In this province of theology. In England 
several might bo dii Unguished out of a 
large number. Pennons have been much 
more frequently published 
hero tlian in any other 
country ; nnd, from tho beginning of tho 
Hwcntcenth century, form a largo jiropor- 
tkm of our theological litmtuio. But it 
is of cmir*o not requisite to mention more 
1 Elchlmm, t. at., pari II., p. 210, el post. 
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tlmn tlio very few which may be «vU\ to 
have a general reputation. 

70. The sermons of Donno havo some* 
times been praised in late 
or Donee. ft mc3# They are undoubt- 

edly the productions of a very ingenious 
and a very learned man ; and two folio 
volumes by such a person may be expected 
to supply favourable specimens. In their 
general character, they will not appear, I 
think, much worthy of being rescued from 
oblivion. The subtlety of Donne, and his 
fondness for such inconclusive reasoning, 
as a subtle disputant h apt to fall into, 
runs through all of f heso sermons at which 
I have looked. His learning ho poems to 
have perverted in order to cull every im- 
pertinence of the fathers and schoolmen, 
their remote analogies, their strained alle- 
gories, their technical distinctions ; and to 
these ho has added much of a similar land 
from Ins own fanciful understanding. In 
his theology, Donno appears often to in- 
cline towards tbo Arininian hypotheses, 
which, in the last years of James and the 
first of his son, the period in which these 
sermons weio chiefly preached, had begun 
to bo accounted orthodox at court ; but I 
will not vouch for his consistency in every 
discourse. Much, as usual in that age, is 
levelled against Homo; Donno was con- 
spicuously learned in ilia t controversy; 
and though ho talks with great respect of 
antiquity, is not induced by it, }jho some 
of his Anglican contemporaries, to make 
any concession to tho adversaty.i 

TL Tho sermons of Jeremy Taylor aro 
orjextmy of much higher reputation ; 
Taylor. f ar indeed above any that 
had preceded them in tho English cLmcli. 
An imagination essentially poetical, and 
sparing nono of tho decorations which, by 
critical rules, are deemed almost peculiar 
to verso ; a warm tone of piety, sweetness, 
and charity ; an accumulation of circum- 
Btantial accessories whenever ho reasons 
or persuades, or describes; an erudition 
pounng itself forth in quotation, till his 
sermons become in some places almost a 

* iMwred some gcand;a b _ baok 
titled Btathanatos, and considered as a vindl- 
w! 8 . uicMc ' 14 ™ published long after 
5? tS- ,a mi ‘ 11 U * w* duU and {££ 
«e performance, iritbout the Ingenuity and 
aeatenessof parados; distinctions; objection? 


garland of flowers from all other writers, 
and especially from tho^e of classical anti- 
quity, never before so redundantly scat- 
tered from the pulpit, distinguish Taylor 
fiom his contemporaries by their degree, 
as they do from mo*fc of his successors by 
their kind. His tvcrmons on tho Marriage 
Ring, on tho House of Feasting, on tho 
Apples of Sodom, may bo named without 
disparagement to others, which perhaps 
ought to stand in equal place. But they 
are not without considerable faults, tome 
of which have just been hinted. The 
eloquence of Taylor Is great, but it is not 
cloquenco of tho highest tins**; it h far 
too Asiatic, too much in tbo sdjlc of 
Chrysostom and other dcchdtnm of tho 
fourth century, by the t-tudy of whom ho 
had probably \ Hinted Ids taste ; hU learn- 
ing is ill placed, and Ids nrgumr nts often 
ns much ,*»o ; not to mention that he lias 
the common defect of alleging nugatory 
proofs ; his vehemence lo'rs its effect by 
the circuity of Ids ph ona rite language ; hh 
sentence* are of endless length, and hmeo 
not only altogether unmusical, but not 
always reducible to grammar. But he is 
riiU the greatest ornament of tho English 
pulpit up to tho middle of tho seventeenth 
century' ; and wo have no reason to believe, 
or rather much reason to dirbelicv e, that 
he had any competitor in other languages. 

72. The devotional writings of Taylor, 
several of which* belong to DctqUc^I 
thcfir^tpartof the century, vritltsief 
nro by no means of le«v 
cclehrity or les* value tlmn lus sermons. 
Such are tho lifeof Christ, thedloly Living 
and Dying, and the collections of medita- 
tions, called tho Golden ...... 

Grove. A writer as distin- 
guished in works of practical piety was 
Hall. His Art of Divino Meditation, his 
Contemplations, and indeed many of his 
writings, remind us frequently of Taylor. 
Both had equally pious and devotional 
tempers ; both wore full of learning, both 
fertile of illustration ; both may ho said to 
havo hod strong imagination and poetical 
genius, though Taylor let his prediominuto 
a little more. Taylor is nlso rather more 
subtle and argumentive ; his copiousness 
has more real variety. Hall keeps more 
closely to his subject, dilates upon ifc 
sometimes more tediously, but more apposi- 
tely. In Ids rcrnions there is some excess 
of quotation and fftr-fotchcd illustration, 
but less than in those of Taylor. These 
two great divines resemble cadi other, on 
tho whole, so much that we might for a 
short time not discover which we weroiead* 
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iii£. I do not know that any third writer 
conics clo4c to either. The Contemplations 
of Hall arc among ln> most celebrated 
works. They oro prolix, and without 
much of that vavacityor striking novelty 
wre meet with in the devotional writings of 
his contemporary* but arc perhaps more 
practical ami generally edifying.* 

78. * 1*110 religious treatises of this class, 
even those which by their 

xathrr.o=an. fanner jKipuhrity, or their 

merit, ought to bn mentioned in a regular 
Idrtcry of theological literature, ore too 
numerous for those pages. A mystical 
and n*cetlc spirit diffused itself more over 
religion, struggling sometimes, ns in tho 
Lutherans of German}’, acaxnst tho formal 
orthodoxy of tho church, but more often 
in subordination to its authority, nnd co* 
operafii)-? with its functions Tho writ ings 
of Sr. Francis do fkilcs, titular Jlidiop of | 
Geneva, cqwci dly that on the Lose of 
God. published in HUG* make a rort of j 
fjxjch in the devotional tluology of the 
church of Tho?e of St. Torera, in | 

the Spani«h language, followed some years 
ftfl^rwatihj they ore altogether full of a 
rmtieil t hoop?! hy« Hut lie Sale*! in- i 
eluded charity in his «cheinc of tlivfaoj 
low ; nnd ti i* to ldn\ as well ns others of 
libriv, that rot only a striking revival of 
ndighui in I Vance, which bad hern nb'ul- 
uHy peiwrt*'*! or iHt* pardo! iu thorix- 
re* nth ntuiy, was due, but a reformation 
in the pnctlci* of monastic life, which 
Imtin 1 more neihe mid binoflccnt, with 
Ic** of uncle’s penanc** and n«c* ric3*m than 
before, N*w institution* sprung up with 
the rpirit of a*-** iatlon, nnd all other 
animating principles i f conventual order*, 
but free from the formality ami torpor of 
the old.t 

7*b Ewn in tho German churchtx, rigid 

Ar.i inthtrui as they generally were in 
cVirch. their adherence to tho *ym* 
holier*] books, romo soicc* from time to 
time werehrard for a more i.jiiriiunl Am! 
effect! vo rchgiou. Arndt V Ti cation of True 
Chifctfamty, in IflOl, written on noetic 
and ib rational principles and with romo 
deviation from the tenets of tho wry 
orthodox Luthr run may bo reckoned ouo 
of Urn firA prrdchh against their barren 
forms of Faith* 1 ; and tho mystical theo- 
logian*, if they had not run into such 

1 FV»no of the nnral tvrHingfi Of lift! I were 
tmriaied Into 1 rrnrfi by CJmwaii In Ihoscven- 
Iwnth century, and had much rtreerst. ft Ice- 
ron, xU CIS. s Hnnkc, II. 430, 

* JT.fclihom, v. part 1., j» MS Plogr Uxdv, 
Ctalisvn 


extravagances os did dishonour to their 
names would haro been accessions to tho 
same side. Tho principal mystics or thco* 
sophists Irnve generally been counted among 
philosophers, and will therefore find their 
place in tho next chapter. The German 
nation is constitutionally disposed to re- 
ceive those forms of religion which address 
themselves to tho imagination and tho 
heart. Much therefore of this character 
has always been written, and bccomo popu- 
lar, in that language Few English writ- 
ings of the practical class, except those 
already mentioned, can bo said to retain 
much notoriety. Thoso of George Herbert 
aro best known; his Country Parson, 
which seems properly to fall within tins 
description, is on tho whole n pleasing 
little book ; but the precepts are sometime* 
fo overstrained, as to give an air of affecta- 
tion. 

7?k Tho disbelief in revelation, of which 
several sj'mptoms had up* infidelity Df 
peared before tho end of tho BBt wriuri. 
sixteenth century, became CIiatT0IX * 
more rcmarknblo afterwardsboth in Franco 
and England, involving several names not 
obscure in literary history. The first of 
thee, in point of date, is Chorron. The 
religious scepticism of tins writer Im* not 
hwn generally acknowledged, nnd indeed 
it mm* repugnant to the fact of his haring 
writ ti n a n elaborate defence of Christianity ; 
yet xxv ian deduce no other conclusion from 
one chapter in his most celebrated book, 
the Treated on Wisdom, Clmrron is fo 
often little vise than a transcriber, tlmt we 
might suspect him in this instance also to 
have drawn fiom other fcources; which 
however would leave the pamo inference as 
) to hi** own tenets, and I think this chapter 
1ms an air of originality. 

70. Tho name of Chan on, however, has 
not been generallyn r <ocmicd 
with thechargeof irrcligion. 

A more audacious, and consequently moro 
unfortunate writer was Lucilio Yanina, a 
native of Italy, whose book Dc Admiratidis 
Xntuirn TteginrePcttqueMortalium Arennis, 
printed At Paris in 101G, caused him to be 
burned at the stake by a decree of tho 
parliament of Toulouse in 1GJ0. This 
treatise, as well a* one that picccded it, Am* 
phitlmalrum AHernw Providential, Lyons, 
h of connidcrablo rarity, so that there 
has been a question concerning tho atheism 
of Vaninl, which fiomo have undertaken to 
deny.* In tho Amphithcatrum I do not 
perceive anything which leads to such an 
imputation, though 1 will not pretend to 
1 Prucktsr, v. G7B. 


Vaninl. 
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*11 mankind are bound to acknowledge), and 
<kunnsthoso heathens who do not rccdvo 
'them ns summarily as nny theologian. * 

76. The progress of infidelity in Prance 

Grotto* do Vert" did not fail to attract notico. 
t* te ' It urns popular in the court 
♦of Louis Xm, and, in n certain degree, in 
that of Ohnrlcs I. But this docs not be- 
long to the history of literature. Among 
the writers who may havo given some 
proofs of it wo may reckon La Motho le 
Vnyer, Nnud6, and Guy Patin. 2 The 
writings of Hobbes will be treated at 
length hereafter. It is probable that this 
sceptical spirit of the age gave rise to those 
\ indications of revealed religion which were 
published in the present period. Among 

1 These five articles arc— 1. Esse Doura eam- 
imun,— 2. Coli debero. — S. Ylrtutera pictatcm* 
quo esse pneclpuas partes cultds dlvini.— 4. 
Dolenduw cssc ob pcccal*, ab iisquo resipls 
cendnm.— 5. Dari cxbonlfcite jusfclthquedivina 
prasmlum \el poena w turn in hac vita, turn post 
hanc vitam. .... Disco quippo nbi supersti- 
tioues ilgmentaqnc commiscucrfnt, vel animas 
anas erfminibus quro nulla satis eluat pcenl- 
tenlla, commactiXavcrtnt, a sclpsls perdltlo pro- 
pria, Deo -vero sum mo la raternum sit gloria 
Dc Eeliglono Gcntlllum, cap I 

2 La 3fothe lo Vayer has frequently been 
reckoned among those who carried their general 
scepticism Into religion. And this seems a fair 
inference, unless tho contrary can bo shown 
for those who doubt of what Is most evident* 
will nainrally doubt of what is less so. In La 
Mothe's fourth dialogue, under the name of 
Oratlus Tubero, ho pretends to speak of faith 
•jw a gift of God, and not founded on evidence ; 
which was probably but tho usual subterfuge. 
The Kautheana, are full of broad Intimations 
that tho author was, ns he expresses it, b\tn 
ftfm’attf; and Guy ratin'* letters, except those 
near the end of hit life, lead to a similar con 
elusion. One of them has certainly tho ap- 
pearance of Implicating Gassendi, and has been 
quoted as such by Sir James Mackintosh, in his 
Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy, Patin tells 
us, that K&util, Gassendi, and ho wero to enp 
together tho following Sunday. Co sera nne 
ddbauche, mala philosophlquo, et peulCtro qucl- 
que chose d’avantage, pour Giro tons trols gurfris 
du loup garou, et tiro ddlivnfe du mal ties 
scrnpulcs qul cat lo tyran des consciences, nous 
irons pcutCtro Jnsquo fort pris du eanctuairc, 
■Jo fls Pan pawS co voyage de Gentilly avec it 
I^andd, moy soul avee luy, tfife-iWac; ii n*y 

a volt point do tdmoins, anssi n'y en falolt-il 
point ; nous y part&raes fort lthrcmcnt do tout 
sans quo personno en alt 616 scamhllitf, p.go' 

I should not, nevertheless, lay much stress on 
this letter fn opposition to the many assertions 
-of belief in religion which tho writings of 
Gassendi contain. One of them, indeed, quoted 
by Giigald Stewart, fn note Q. to his first Dl s . 
•citation, is rather suspicious, as going loo far 

* tra,n ,or bb **"•* co,a 


those tho first plnco is duo to the well- 
known and extensively circulated treatise 
of Grotius. This was originally sketched 
in Dutch verso, and intended for the lower 
classes of his countrymen. It was pub 
lished in Latin in 1G27. 1 Few, if any, 
hooks of tho kind have been so fiequcntly 
reprinted ; but some parts being not quite 
so closo and critical as the modem state 
of letters exacts, and tho arguments 
against Jews and Mahometans seeming to 
occupy too much space, it is less read than 
formerly. 

79. This is not a period in which many 
editions or versions of the E ng iiih tran*. 
Scriptures wero published. Utnmoftho 
Tho English translation of BIW< 

tho Biblo had been several times revised, 
or re-made, since tho first edition by 
Tyn&al and Goverdalc. It finally assumed 
its present form under tho authority of 
James I. Forty-seven persons, in six com- 
panies, mooting at "Westminster, Oxford, 
and Cambridge, distributed the labour 
among them; twenty-five being assigned 
to tho Old Testament, fifteen to the Mew, 
seven to the Apocrypha. Tho rules im- 
posed for their guidance by tho king wero 
designed, as fat as possible, to secure the 
text against any novel interpretation; tho 
translation, called tho Bishop's Bible, being 
established ns tho basis, ns tboso still older 
lmd been in that; and tho work of each 
person or company being subjected to the 
review of tho rest. Tho translation, which 
was commenced in 1G07, was published in 
1G11.5 

80. Tho stylo of this translation is in 
general so enthusiastically 
praised, that no one is per- 
mitted either to qualify or even explain 
the grounds of Jiis approbation. It is held 
to bo tho perfection of our English lan- 
guage. I shall not depute this proposition ; 
but ono remark ft 1 * to a matter of fact can- 
not reasonably bo censured, that, in conse- 
quence of the principle of adherence to tho 
original veraions which had been kept up 
ever since the time of Henry VHT., it is 
not the language of tho reign of James I. 

It may, in the eyes of many, bo a better 
English, but it is not tho English of 
Daniel, or Balcigh, or Bacon, as any one 
may easily perceive. It abounds, in fact, 
especially in the Old Testament, with ob- 
solete plirascology, and with single words 
long sinco abandoned, or retained only 
provincial use. On tho moio import^ 
question, whether this translation ** 

1 Nlceron, rol. xtx. Blosr 

s TuHcr'a Church nWory 
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branch of philosophy to retrograde rather 
than advance. 

3. It this obvious at all events, that from 

Ho improvement universities, or from 

tm sew the end the church, in any country, 

ortho century. no improvement in philo- 
sophy was to bo oxpeeted ; yot those who 
had strayed from tho beaten track, a 
Paracelsus, a Jordan Bruno, even a Telesio, 
had but lost themselves in irregular mys- 
ticism, or laid down theories of their own, 
as arbitrary and destitute of proof ns those 
they endeavoured to supersede. Tho 
ancient philosophers, and especially Aris- 
totle, were, with all their errors and defects, 
far more genuine high-pricsts of nature 
than any moderns of the sixteenth century. 
But there was abetterprospeefcatits close, 
in separate though voiy important branches 
of physical science. Gilbert, Kepler, Gali- 
leo, wero laying tho basis of a truo philo- 
sophy; and they, who do not properly belong 

. to this chapter, laboured very effectually to 
put an end to all antiquated errors, and to 
'check tho reception of novel paradoxes. 

4. "Wo may east a glance, meantime, on 

Method* or tho those universities which still 

uaivenftiex \y crc so ly j s0 ^ 0Tnj 

conceit, and maintained a loud of reputa- 
tion by the mult Hud o of their disciples. 
Whatever 1ms been said of tho scholastic 
metaphysicians of the sixteenth century, 
may be understood as being applicable to 
Ihcir successors during tho present period. 
That method was by no means extinct, j 
though tho books which contain it are for- j 
gotten. In all that part of Europe which 
acknowledged tho authority of Homo, and 
iu all tho universities which wero swayed 
by the orders of Franciscans, Dominicans, 
and Jesuits, tho metaphysics of tho thir- 
teenth century, tbo dialectics of tho Peri- 
patetic school, were BtiU taught. If new 
hooks were written, as was frequently tho 
case, they were written upon old systems. 
Bruckcr, who sometimes transcribes Morhof 
word forword, but frequently expands with 
ro much more copiousness, that ho may bo 
presumed to have had a direct acquaintance 
with many of tho books ho mentions, has 
gone most elaborately into this subject. * 
The chairs of philosophy in Protestant Gcr- 


ipso veto nridas ct dcscrticrimas strlnrit 

Atquo Aquinas qulndara cum ficoto et sociii 
cllam in non rebus rerum varietatem cfllaxit 
We veto ctfam in rebus non mrum eoJUudiherc 
Wit. Aiquo hoc hominis cum SSmSi 
iamcn usus in ore habefc impudens, ut mih! 
ctlam pro [prtof] sophistis prruvaricari videotex 
Bacon do Interpretation© Naturae. 

i Morhof, voL III. L L e. 13, 14. Bruckcr lv 
Cap. 2, 8. * 


man universities, except where the Bamists 
had got possession of them, which was not 
very common, especially after tho first 
years of this period, were occupied by 
avowed Aristotelians ; so that if one should 
enumerate tho professors of physics, meta- 
physics, logic, and ethics, down to tho close 
of tho century, ho would bo almost giv- 
ing a list of strenous adherents to that 
system. 2 Ono cause of this was tho u Phi- 
lippic method, 11 or course of instruction in 
tho philosophical books of Melancfchon, 
more dear and elegant, and better arranged 
than that of Aristotle himself or his com- 
mentators. But this, which long continued 
to prevail, was deemed by some too super- 
ficial, and tending to set aside tho original 
authority. Bruckcr however admits, what 
seems at least to limit some of his expres- 
sions as to tho prevalence of Pcripatcticism, 
that many reverted to tho scholastic meta- 
physics, which raised its head about tho 
beginning of tho seventeenth century, even 
in tho protestant regions of Germany. Tho 
universities of Altdorf and Helmstadt wero 
the chief nurseries of tho genuine Peripate- 
ticiarn. 2 

fi. Of tho metaphysical writers whom tho 
older philosophy brought scholastic 

forth wo must speak with writer*, 
much ignorance. Suarez of Granada is 
justly celebrated for sorao of his other 
works ; but of his Metaphysical Disputa- 
tions, published at Mentz, in IGlt, in two 
folio volumes, and several times afterwards, 
I find no distinct character in Morliof or 
Bruckcr, They both, especially tho for- 
mer, havo praised Latomaiulct, a Francis- 
can, whoso Decisiones Philosophies, on 
logic, physics, and metaphysics, appeared 
at Munich, in. 1014 and 1G 15. lAlcmandct, 
says Morhof, has well stated tho questions 
between tho Nominalist and Bealist par- 
ties; observing that tho difference between 
them is liko that of a man who casts up a 
sum of money by figures, and ono who 
j counts tbe coins themselves. 3 This, how- 
j ever, seems no very hoppy illustration of 
t ike essential points of controversy. Vas- 
quez, Tellez, and several more names, with- 
out going for the present below tho middlo 
of tho century, may bo found in tho two 
writers quoted. Spain was peculiarly tho 
nurso of theso obsolete and unprofitable 
metaphysics. 

G. The Aristotelian philosophy, unadul- 
terated by tho figments of tho schoolmen, 
had eminent upholders in tho Italian uni- 


1 Bruckcr, iv. 213. 

3 Morhof, voL it, lib. S. 
JBrucker, iv, 120. 


2 Id, pp. 2!8'233, 

, cap 14., sect. 1C. 
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vcrsitics, especially in that of Padua* 
Uresar Cremonini taught in that famous 
city till liis death in 1C30. Foitunio 
Liceto, his successor, was as staunch a dis- 
ciple of the Peripatetio sect. Wo linvo a 
more full account of these men from 
Gabriel Naude, both in his recorded con* 
versntion, tho Naudreana, and in a volume 
of letters, than from any other quarter. 
His twelfth letter, especially, enters into 
some detail as to the state of the university 
of Padua, to which, for tho purpose of 
hearing Cremonini, ho had repaired in 
3G2o. Ho does not much extol its condi- 
tion ; only Cremonini and ono more were 
deemed by him safo teachers : tho rest 
were mostly of a common class; the lec- 
tures were too few, and tho vacations too 
Jong. ITo observes, as one might at this 
dftj-, tho scanty population of tho city 
compared with its sire, the grass growing 
and tho birds singing in tho streets, and, 
what we should not find now to be tho 
ease, the “general custom of Italy, which 
keeps women perpetually locked up in 
their chambers, like hints in cages/’ J 
Naude in many of the^o letters speaks in 
the most panogyncal terms of Cremonini,* 
and particularly for his standing tip almost 
alone in defence of the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy, when Telesio, Patrizi, Bruno, and 
others had been propounding theories of 
their own. Iacctus, the successor of Cre- 
moniiu, maintained, ho afterwards inform** 
us, with ! } ttl0 support tho Peripatetic 

verity. It is probable that, by this time, 
Galileo, a more powerful advonarr than 
Patmi and Telesio, hnd drawn away tho 
students of physical philosophy from Aria- 
totlo; nor did Xautf himself long con- 
^nuo in the faith ho had imbibed from 
Oiemomui. Ho became tho intimate 
fuend of Gassendi, and embraced a better 
system without repugnance, though he still 
Kept up lus correspondence with Iicetus. 

7. Logic had never been moro studied, 

according to a writer who 

+ t, A ^ u sort of history of 

SlTT* ?"2* tLo bc ^»s of to 

fact ife tia “ ln tbo P rccc ^»S ago } and ia 

£ aW mi * ***" on 

to subject, between the time of Eomus 

and bis own.s The Katots, though if 

German r » n ° c ’ influence in 

-> y* pngiand, and Scotland.* Jfono 

W< * <* logical works rf ft? S 

<e<Ut. C 3 uSoSjr*™ 1 * Pr<teC08Tlita Lo^ca, p. no 

< Id. p.i47. 


J tccntli century obtained mich reputation ns 
‘tlio*c by Smiglccms, Jlurgersdicius, and 
our countryman Cmkanthorp, nil of whom 
flourished, if ve may upc such a word for 
those who bore no flowers, in the earlier 
\mt of tho next nge. A* thc«o men wort 
famous in their generation, we may pre- 
sume that they at least wroto better than 
their predecessors, Put it js time to leave 
so jejune a subject, though we may not yet 
Ikj able to produce wlmt is much more 
valuable. 

S. The first name, in an opposite class, 
that we find in descending 
from the sixteenth an tiny, C*mraa*Ha* 
is that of Thomas Camprnella, whose 
earliest writings belong to it. His philo- 
sophy being wholly dogmatical, must be 
clawed with that of the paradoxical inno- 
vators whom ho followed and eclipsed. 
Cninpnnolla, a Dominican friar, and like 
his master Tdesio, n native of Coxensa, 
having been accused, it is uucertain how 
far with truth, of a conspiracy against the 
Spanish government of bis country, un-* 
derwenf an imprisonment of twcniywi'n 
years ; during which almost nil his philo- 
sophical treatises were composed and given 
to tho world. Ardent and rapid to his 
mind, and, ns 1ms just been seen, not 
destitute of leisure, ho wrote on logic, 
physics, metaphysics, morals, politics, and 
grammar. Upon all those subjects his aim 
seems to have been to recede an far as pos- 
sible from Aristotle. He lmd early begun 
todistrust this guide, and had formed anoble 
resolution to study all schemes of philoso- 
phy, comparing them with their archetype, 
tho world itself, that he might distinguish 
how much exactness was to bo found in 
thoso several copies, as they ought to bo, 
from ono autograph of nature/ 

& Cnmpnnclln borrowed his primary 
theorems from Telesio, but Hi* theory taken 
enlarged that Parmcaidean Toledo, 
philosophy by tho invention of his own 
fertilo and imaginative genius. Ho lays 
down tho fundamental principle, that tbo 
perfectly wise and good Doing has created 
certain signs and types (statuas atquo im- 
agines) of hirmolf, all of which, severally 
as well ns collectively, represent power, 
wisdom, and love, and tho objects of these 
namely > existence, truth, and excellence, 
with moro or less evidence. God first 
created spaco, tbo basis of existence, the 
primal substance, an immovable and incor- * 
poreal capacity of rccoiving body. Host 
ho created matter without form or figure. 

In this corporeal mass God called to being 
i Cypriani Vita Campanellro, p, 7. 
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two workmen, incorporeal themselves, but 
incapable of subsisting apart from body, 
the organs of no physical forms, but of 
their maker alone. These are heat and 
cold, tho activo principles diffused through 
all things. They were enemies from tho 
beginning, each striving to occupy all ma- 
terial substances itself ; each, therefore, al- 
ways contending with tho other, wliilo God 
foresaw tho great good that their discord 
would produce. 1 Tho heavens, he says in 
another passage, were formed by heat out 
of attenuated matter, tho earth by cold 
out of condensed matter ; the sun, being a 
body of heat, as he rolls round tho earth, 
attacks the colder substance, and converts 
part of it into air and vapour. 2 This last 
part of his theory Campandla must liavo 
afterwards changed in words, when ho em- 
braced tho Copemican system. 

10. He united to tlus physical theory 

Motion Of nni- another not wholly original, 

nm! Bend- but enforced in nil his writ- 
MMy ings with singular confidence 
nnd pertinacity, tho sensibility of all 
created beings. All things, he says, feci ; 
else would the world bo a chaos. Eor 
neither would fire tend upwards, nor stones 
downwards, nor waters to tho sea; but 
everything would remain whero it was, 
were it not conscious that destruction 
awaits it by remaining amidst that which 
is contrary to itself, nnd that it can only 
be preserved by seeking that which is of a 
similar nature. Contrariety is necessary 
for tho decay and reproduction of nature ; 
but all things strive against their contra- 
ries, which they could not do, if they did 
not perceivo what is their contrary. 2 God, 

1 In lmc corporca mole tanbo materia stature, 
dixit Dcus, ut nasccrcntur fabrldnolncorpore!, 
sed non potentes nisi a corporo subsisterc, nul- 
larum physlcarum formarum organa, ecd forma- 
toris tantummodo. Id circa nati calor et frigus, 
princlpla acllva principals, idcoquo sum vir- 
tues diffusira. Stntim inhale! fucrunt mutuo, 
dum uterque cupit totam substantlam matcrla- 
lcm occupare. nine contra so Jnvlcem pugnnrc 
cooperunt providento Deo ex hujusmodi dis- 
cord ia ingens bonum. Pliilosopliia Ecalla EpI- 
loglstica (Frankfort, 1023), sect. 4. 

2 This Is In tho Compendium deRcrum Notura 
pro riillo«ophia liumana, published by Adamt 
in 1C17. In Ids Apology for Galileo, in 1032, 
Campanclla defends tho Copemican system, and 
says that tho modem astronomers think they 
cannot construct good cphemcrldcs without It 

3 Omnia eigo scntlunt ; allns mnndns cssct 
chaos. Ignis cnlm non sursum tcndcrct, nee 
aqum in marc, nee lapldcs dcorsum ; sod res 
omnls ubi prhno roperirctur, permanerot, cum 
non scntlrct sul destruction cm inter contraria 
nee sul conscrvatloncm inter similla.’ Non cssct 
In mundo gencratio et corruptio nisi asset con- 


who is primal power, wisdom, and love, 
has bestowed on all things the power of 
existence, and so much wisdom and love as 
is necessary for their convcrsatioh during 
that time only for which liis providence 
has determined that they shall bo. Heat, 
therefore, has power, and senso, and deshe 
of its own being ; so havo all other things 
seeking to bo eternal like God, and in God 
they aro eternal, for nothing dies before 
him, but is only changed. 1 Even to the 
world, as a sentiont being, tho death of its 
parts is no evil, since tho death of one is 
tho birth of many. Bread that is swal- 
lowed dtes to revivo as blood, and blood 
dies, that it may live again in our flesh nnd 
bones ; and thus as tho life of man is com- 
pounded out of tho deaths and lives of all 
his parts, so is it with the whole univcisc. 2 
God said, Let all things feel, some more, 
some less, as they have more or less neces- 
sity to imitate my being.' And let them 
dcsiro to livo in that which they under- 
stand to be good for them, lest my creation 
should come to nought. 2 

11. Tho strength of Campanclla’s genius 
lay in Ins imagination, ma imagination 
which raises him some- mm* eloquence) 
times to flights of impressive eloquence on 

trarietas, sicut onines physiologl affirmant. At 
si alterum contrarium non scntirct alteram sibi 
esse contrarium, contra ipsum non pugnarct. 
Scntlunt ergo singula. Do Sensu Rerun), 1.1 c i. 

1 Igitur Ipso Dcus, qul cst prlma potentm 
prima saplentia, primus amor, largitus estrebus 
omnibus potentiam vivendl, et saplcntiam et 
amorem quantum sufficit conservation! ipsaruin 
in tanto tempore ncccssarko, quantum dctei- 
mlnavit cjus mens pro rorum regimino in ipso- 
ente, nee prrotorlrl potest. Calor ergo potest, 
sentit, nmat csso; ita et res omnis cupitquc 
rctornari sicut Dcus, et Deo res nulla morltur, 
sed solummodo mutntur, See. 1. 11., c. 2G. 

2 Non cst malua ignis in suo csso ; tornuautem 
mnlus vldetur, non nutem mundo ; nee vipera 
mala cst, licet Iiomini sit mala. Ita dc omni- 
bus idem prrcdico. Mora quoque rci unlus si 
nntivltas cst multarum re rum, mala non cst 
Morltur pants mnnducatus, ut fiat sanguis, et 
sanguis morltur, ut In camcm nervos et ossa 
vertalur ac vivat ; ncquo tnmen hoc univcr«o 
displiclt animal!, qnamvis psrtibus mors ipsa, 
hoc cst, transmutatio dolorifica sit, displlccat- 
quo. Ita utilis cst mundo transmutatio comm 
particularinm noxia dlspllcensquo illis. Totus 
homo compositus cst ex morte ac vita partlnli- 
bus, quro integrant vitam hum an am. Sic mun- 
dus totus ex mortlcus ac vitibus compositus 
cst, qUra totius vitam oifidunt. Plillosop. 
Kcalls, c. 10. 

3 Sentiant alia magls, alia minus, prout 
mngis minusquo opus liabont, et me lmitcntur 
in essondo. Ibidem ament, omnia vivero in 
proprlo osse pnccognlto ut bono, no corruat 
facturamcn. Id. c. 10 
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tliis favourite theme. The sky and stars 
are endowed with the keenest sensibility ; 
nor is it unreasonable to suppose that they 
signify their mutual thoughts to each other 
by the transference of light, and that their 
sensibility is full of pleasure. The blessed 
spirits that inform such living and bright 
mansions behold all things in nature and 
in the divine ideas ; they have also a more 
glorious light than tlieir own, through 
which they are elevated to a supernatural 
beatific vision. 1 We can hardly read this, 
without recollecting the most sublime pas- 
sage, perhaps, in Shakspeare : — 

11 Sit, Jessica ; look how the vault o! heaven 
Is tlilck inlayed with patins o! bright gold. 
There's not the smallest orb, that thou behold'st, 
But in its motion like an angel sings, 

Still qulring to the young-cyed cherubim ; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls. 

But while this muddy vesture of decay 
Does grossly close us in, no cannot hear it.”2 


12. The world is full of living spirits, h 
proceeds; and when the soul shall b 
delivered from this dark cavern, we ska! 
behold their subtle essences. But now w 
cannot discern the forms of the air, an 
the winds as they rush by us ; much les 
the augels and daemons who people them 
Miserable as we are, we recognise no othe 
sensation than that winch we observe i 
animals and plants, slow and half cs 
tinguished, and buried under a weight tba 
oppresses it. *We will not understand tha 
all our actions and appetites and motion 
and powers flow from heaven. Look a 
the manner in which light is diffused ove 
the earth, penetrating every part of i 
with endless variety of operation, whiol 
wo must believe that it does notperforn 
without exquisite pleasure.* And hoaci 

1 An>mro teako habitants sic vivas lucid 
asque mansioncs, res naturales viaent omne 
divinasqne ideas, habent quoque lumeTSc 

3 J'ratorvolant j„ conspectu nostro vents „ 
aer, at nihil cos vMcnros, multo minus videmu 
Angelos B.-emonasque, quorum plenus est mun 

£r£=r r -” 

se »sttm et 





there is no vacuum in nature, except by 
violent means; since all bodies delight in 
mutual contact, and the world no more 
desires to be rent in its parts than an 
animal. 

13. It is almost a descent in Campanula 
from these visions of the separate sensi- 
bility of nature in each particle, when ho 
seises hold of some physical fact or analogy 
to establish a subordinate and less para- 
doxical part of his theory. He was much 
pleased with Gilbert’s treatise on the 
magnet, and thought it of course a proof 
of the animation of the earth. The world 
is an animal, he says, sentient as a whole, 
and enjoying life in all its parts 1 It is 
not surprising that he ascribes intelligence 
to plants ; but he here remarks that we 
find the male and female sexes in them, 
and that the latter cannot fructify without 
the former. This is manifest in eiliquose 
! plants and in palms (which on this ac- 
count he calls in another place the wiser 
| plants, plant® aapientiores), in which the 
, two kinds incline towards each other for 
the purpose of fructification.^ 

! 14. Campanula, when he uttered from 
his Neapolitan prison these hi* works pub- 
dulcet sounds of fantasy, Hdied by Adam!, 
had the advantage of finding a pious dis- 
ciple who spread them over other parts of 
Europe, This was Tobias Adami, initi- 
ated, as he tells us, in the same mysteries 
as himself (nostr® philosophise symmysta), 
who dedicated to the philosophers of Ger- 
many his own Prodromus Philosophise In- 
stauratio, prefixed to his edition of Cam- 
panelk’s Compendium do Berum Natura, 
published at Frankfort in 1617. Most of 
the other writings of the master seem 
to have preceded this edition. ; for Adami 
enumerates them in his Prodromus. ' Cam- 
panella did not fully obtain his liberty till 
1629, and died some years afterwards in 


Campanella used to hear, as lie tells us, when- 
ever any evil was impending, a voice calling 
mm by his name, sometimes with other words; 

e doubted whether this were his proper 
-emon; ° r the itself speaking. It is not 
. hia imagination was affected by 

length of confinement. 

iMundum esse animal, totum eentiens, otn- 
nesque portiones ojus communi gaudete \>ta, 1. 


tZ , . mus Pbmtis sexum masculinum 
mlninnm, animalibus, ot fosminam 
sine mascu h congressu. Hoc 
3 diQnis ot in palmis, quorum mas 
immmaque incUnantur mutuo alter in alteram 

» . 0sct *j anto *» e & feemina impregnatin', nec 

fc shiemare; immo conspicitar dolens, 

^^ d l n5ortua ‘ lue * cfc Severe illim et odore 
reviviscit. 
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Basson. 


Finneo, wlicro ho had experienced the 
kindness of Pciresc, and tlio patronage of 
I'ichelicu, His philosophy made no very 
deop impression ; it was too fanciful, too 
arbitrary, too much tinctured with marks 
of an imagination rendered m'orbid by 
solitude, to gain many proselytes in an 
ago that was advancing in severe science. 
Gassendi, whose good nature led him to 
receive Campanella, oppressed by poverty 
and ill usage, with every courteous atten- 
tion, was of all men the last to bo seduced 
by his theories. No one, probably, since 
Campanclln, aspiring to bo reckoned among 
philosophers, has ventured to assert so 
much on matters of high speculative im- 
portance and to prove so little. Tot he 
seems worthy of the notico wo have taken 
of him, if it were only ns tho last of the 
mere dogmatists in philosophy. Ho is 
doubtless much superior to Jordano Bruno, 
and I should presume, except in mathe- 
matics, to Cardan. 3 * 

15. A less important adversary of tho 
established theory in physics 
was Sebastian Basson, in his 
u Philosophic Naturalis adversus Aristo- 
telem libri XU., in quibus abstrusa vetcrum 
phytiologia restauratur, ct Aristotclis cr- 
rores solidis rationibus rofelluntur. Gen- 
eva?, lGS!. 1 * * This hook shows great ani- 
mosity against Aristotle, to whom, ns Lord 
Bacon has himself insinuated, he allows 
only tho credit of having preserved frag- 
ments of tho older philosophers, like pearls 
in mud. It is difficult to give an account 
of this long work. In some places we per- 
ceive signs of a just philosophy; but in 
general his explanations of physical phe- 
nomena seem as bad as those of his op- 
ponents, and lie displays no acquaintance 
with tho writings and tho discoveries of 
his great contemporaries. TTe find also 
some geometrical paradoxes ; and in treat- 
ing of astronomy ho writes as if ho had 
never heard of tho Copcmican system. 

1G. Claudo Berigard, bom at Jloulins, 
became professor of natural 
fiard philosophy at Pisa and 
Tadua. In his Cheuli Pisani, published in 
1G13, he attempted to rovive, as it is com- 
monly said, tho Ionio or coipusculnr phi- 
losophy of Anaxagoras, in opposition to 
tho Aristotelian. Tho book is rare; but 
Bruckcr, who had seen it, seems to bavo 
satisfactorily repelled tho charge of athe- 
ism, brought by some ngainst Berigard. 5 

i Bruckcr (vol. v. f p. 100-144) has given a 

laborious analysis of the philosophy of Cam- 

panclla. 

s Bruckcr, Iv. 400. NIcoron, xxxl., where bo 


P&racelslatB. 


Another Frenchman domiciled in Italy, 
Magnen, trod nearly the 
Eftmo path as Berigard, pro- Mas;liea ‘ 
fessing, however, to follow the modification 
of tho corpuscular theory introduced by 
Democritus. 1 It seems to bo observable 
as to theso writers, Basson and tho others, 
that, coming with no sufficient knowledge 
of what had recently been discovered in 
mathematical and experimental science, 
and following tho had methods of tho 
universities, even when they deviated from 
their usual doctrines, dogmatizing and as- 
serting when they should have proved, 
arguing synthetically from axioms, and 
never ascending from particular facts, they 
could do little good to philosophy, except 
by contributing, so far as they might be 
said to have had any influence, to shako 
the authority of Aristotle. 

17. This authority, which at least re- 
quired but the deference of 
modest reason to one of the 
greatest of mankind, was ill exchanged, in 
any part of science, for the unintelligible 
dreams of the school of Paracelsus, which 
had many disciples in Germany, and a very 
few in England. Germany indeed has been 
the native soil of mysticism in Europe. Tho 
tendency to reflex observation of the mind, 
characteristic of that people, has exempted 
them from much gioss error, and given 
them insight into many depths of truth, 
but at tho expense of some confusion, some 
liability to self-deceit, and to some want of 
strictness in metaphysical reasoning. It 
was accompanied hy a profound sense of 
the presence of Deity ; yet one which, act- 
ing on their thoughtful spirits, became 
lather an impression than an intellectual 
act, and settled into a mysterious indefinite 
tlicopathy, when it did not even evaporate 
in pantheism. 

18. Tho founder, perhaps, of this sect 
wns Tauler of Sfcrasburg, And Theo- 

in the fourteenth century, sophists, 
whoso sermons in tho nativo language, 
which, however, are Supposed to have been 
translated from Latin, are full of what 
many havo called by the vague word mys- 
ticism, an intense aspiration for the union 
of the soul with God. An anonymous 
work generally entitled The German Tlico- 
logy, written in tho fifteenth century, 
pursues tho same track of devotional 

Is Inserted hy tho namo of Beauregard, which 
is probably more correct, but against usage. 

1 Brucker (p. 504) thinks that Magnen mis- 
understood tho atomic theory of Democritus, 
and substituted one quite different In Ills De- 
mocritus rcvMsccns, published iu 1040. 
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obscuro in tho world— Lord. Herbert of 
Cherbury. Tho principal work of tliis 
rcmarimblo man is Ids Latin treatise, 
published in 1024, “On trutli as it is 
distinguished from Revelation, from Proba- 
bility, from Possibility, and from False- 
hood, 1 * Its object is to inquire what aro 
the sure means of discerning and discover- 
ing truth. This, as, like other authors, ho 
sots out by proclaiming, had been hither- 
to done by no one, and ho treats both 
ancient and modem philosophers rather 
haughtily, as being men tied to particular 
opinions, from which they daro not depart. 
“ It is not from an hypocritical or merce- 
nary writer, that wo are to look for perfect 
truth. Their interest is not to lay aside 
their mask, or think for themselves. A 
liberal and independent author alone will 
do this.* So general an invective, after 
Lord Bacon, and indeed after others, like 
Campanclla, who could not bo charged 
with following any conceits rather than 
their own, bespeaks either ignorance of 
philosophical literature, or a supercilious 
neglect of it. 

22 . Lord Herbert lays down seven prim- 

Hhaxionii. ai T axioms. X. Truth exists: 

2 . It is coeval with the thing* 
to which it relates : 3. It exists every- 
where: 4. It is self-evident; 3 5. There 
aro as many truths, as there aro differ- 
ences in things : G. These differences arc 
made known to ua by our natural faculties: 
7. There is a truth belonging to these 
truths ; u Est veritas qncedam hnruin veri- 
tatttm.” This axiom ho explains as ob- 
scurely, as it is strangely expressed. All 
truth ho then distinguishes into the truth 
of the thing or object, the truth of the 
^PP^rancc, the truth of the perception, 
and the truth of the understanding. The 
truth of the object is tho inherent confor- 
mity of tho object with itself, or that 
which makes everything what it ia.« Tho 
truth of appcaranco is tho conditional con- 
formity of the appearance with tho object. 
Tho truth of perception is tho conditional 
i Xon cst igitur a larotoallquo vcl stipon. 
dioso scrlpioro ut verum consummatura oppcrl- 
nris': Riorum apprlmo interest no pereonam 
deponant, vel alltcr quldero sentlant. Jngemm* 
ct sui arbltrll bta solummodo praatahit auctor. 
Epist. ad Lcctorcm. 

a Htco veritas cst In so manifesto. Ho ob- 
serves that vhat aro called falsa appearances 
aro true as such, though not true according to 
the reality of the object: sua veritas apparen- 
«» falsa? fnest, vert enlm Jta apparent, vcm 
taincn ex rcxltate rei non crit. 

a Inhajrons Ilia couformltas rol cum aelpsa, 
sivo ilia ratio, ex qua res unaquajquo sibi 
constant. 


conformity of our senses (facultatcs nostras 
prodromal) with the appearances of things. 
The truth of understanding is tho due 
conformity between tho aforesaid confor- 
mities. All truth, therefore, is conformity, 
all conformity relation. Three things are 
to be observed in every inquiry after truth ; 
tho thing or object, tho senses or faculty, and 
tho laws or conditions by which its conform- 
ity or relation is determined. Lord Herbert 
is bo obscuro, partly by not thoroughly 
grasping his subject, partly by writing 
in Latin, partly perhaps by tho “sphal- 
mata ct errata in typogrnpho, qutedam 
fortasso in scipso,” of which ho com- 
plains at the ond, that it has been necessary 
to omit sovcral sentences as unintelligible, 
though what I have just given is far 
enough, from being too clear. 

23. Truth, lie goes on to say, exists as to 
tho object, or outward thing Conditions of 
itself, when our faculties aro 
capable of determining everything concern- 
ing it ; but though this definition is exact, 
it is doubtful whether any such truth exists 
iti nature. The first condition of discern- 
ing truth in things, is that the)* should 
have a relation to ourselves 5 (ut intra 
nostrum Rtet analogiam) since multitudes 
of things may exist which the Reuses can- 
not discover. Tho three chief conditions 
of thh condition seem to be: 1. That it 
should be of a proper sire, neither immense, 
nor too small ; 2. That it should have its 
determining difference, or principle of in- 
dividuation, to distinguish it from other 
things ; 3. That it should bo accommo- 
dated to some sense or perceptive faculty. 
These aro the universally necessary condi- 
tions of truth (that is of knowledge) as it 
regards tho object. Tho truth of appear- 
ance depends on others, which are moro 
particular ; ns that tho object should bo 
peiccivcd for a sufficient time, through n 
proper medium, at a duo distance, in a 
proper situation.* Truth of perception is 
conditional also, and its conditions aro, 
that the sons© should ho sound, and tho 
attention directed towards it. Truth of 
understanding depends on the Katvat. 
twoitn, tho common notions possessed by 
overy man of sane mind, and implanted 
by natuTo. Tho understanding teaches ub 
by means of these, that infinity and eternity 
oxist, though our senses cannot perccivo 
* Lord Ilcrbort defines appearance, icotypum, 
sou forma vicarla rei, qua; sub condltlonfbua 
fstfs cum prototype suo conformata, cum cou- 
ceptu denuo sub comhtlonlbus ctlam sub 
conformari ct modo quodara spiritual!, tanquam 
ab objccto declsa, ctlam in objccti absentia 
conscrvari potest. 

2 G 
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them, The understanding deals also with 
universal, and truth is known as to uni* 
versa] s, when the particulars ate rightly 
apprehended. 

24. Our faculties are as numerous as the 
in»UBctive differences of things; and 
trntiu thus it is, that the world 
-corresponds by perfect analogy to the 
human soul, degrees of perception being as 
much distinct from one another as different 
inodes of it* AH our powers may however 
be reduced to four heads ; natural instinct, 
internal perception, external sensation, and 
reason. "What is not known by one of these 
four means cannot bo known at all. In- 
stinctive truths are proved by universal 
consent. Here ho comes to his general 
basis of religion, maintaining the existence 
of Kmvat cvvotnt or common notions of 
mankind, on that subject, principles against 
which no one can dispute, without vio- 
lating the laws of his nature.! Natural in- 
stinctlie definestobeanactof thoscfaculties 
existing in every man of sane mind, by 
which the common notions as to tho rela- 
tions of things not perceived by the senses, 
(rcrum internarum) and especially such ns 
tend to the conversation of the individual, 
•of the species, and of the whole, are formed 
without any process of reasoning. These 
common notions, though excited in us by 
the objects of sense, are not conveyed to 
us by them ; they are implanted in us by 
nature, so that God seems to have imparted 
to us not only a part of his image, but of 
his wisdom. 2 And whatever is understood 
and perceived by all men alike deserves to 
be accounted one of these notions. Some 
of them are instinctive, others are deduced 
from such as are. The former are dis- 
tinguishable by six marks ; priority, inde- 
pendence, universality, certainty ; so that 
no man can doubt them without putting off 
ws it were his nature, necessity, that is, use- 
fulness for the preservation of man ; lastly, ] 
intuitive apprehension, for these common 
notions do not require to be inferred.* 

23. Internal perceptions denote the com 
internal per- formity of objects with those 
ceptiww faculties existing in every 
tnan of sane mind, winch, being developed 
by his natural instinct, are conversant 
with tho internal relations of things, in a 
secondary and particular manner, and by 
means of natural instinct.* By this ill- 


1 Principe ilia sacrosancta, contra quze 
putare nefa<, p 44. I have translated thi 
the best sense I could give it ; but to use fc 

T have deflned their meaning 
pmved their existence, Js but Indifferent log 

1 * 2 p go 

* SensiM sunt actus contomita 


worded definition he probably intends to 
distinguish the general power, or instinctive 
knowledge, from its exercise and applica- 
tion in any instance* But I have found it 
very difficult to follow Lord Herbert. It 
is by means, ho says, of these internal 
senses that we discern tho nature of things 
in their intrinsic relations, or hidden types 
of being. 1 And it is necessary well to dis- 
tinguish tho conforming faculty in the 
mind or internal perception, from tho 
bodily sense. The cloudiness of Ills ex- 
pression increases as we proceed, and in 
many pages I cannot venture to translate 
or abridge it. The injudicious use of a 
language in which ho did not writo with 
facility, and which is not very well adapted, 
at tho best, to metaphysical disquisition, 
has doubtless increased the perplexity into 
which he has thrown his readers. 

26. In tho conclusion of thif> treatise, 
Herbert lays down tho five rive natural 
common notions of natural aotionacf 
religion, implanted, as fc c | * twal « 1! sta l - 
conceives, in the breasts of all mankind. 
1. That there is a God ; 2. That he ought 
to bo worshipped) 3. That virtue and 
piety are tho chief parts of worship; 4. 
That wo aro to repent and turn from 
our sins; 5. That they are rewards and 
punishments in another life.* Nothing 
can he admitted in religion which con- 
tradicts these primary notions; but if 
any one Las a revelation from heaven in 
addition to these, which may happen to 
him sleeping or waking, ho should keep it 
to himself, since nothing can bo of import- 
ance to the human raco, which is not es- 
tablished by the evidence of their common 
faculties. Nor can anything he known to 
be revealed, which is not revealed to our- 
selves ; all else being tradition and historic 
testimony, which does not amount to 
knowledge. The specific difference of man 
fi om other animals ho makes not reason, 
but the capacity of religion. It is a curious 
coincidence, that John "Wesley has said 
something of tho same kind. 3 It is also 
objectorum cum facultatibus illis in omni 
homine sano efc integro existentlbus, qiwo ab 
Instlnctu natural! exposltao, circa analogiam 
rcrum intemam, particularitcr, secondario, et 
rationc lnstlnctds naturalls vorsantur. p. CO. 

1 Circa analogiam rerum intemam, sire signa- 
tures et cliaracteras renim penitiores versantur, 
p.CS. 

2 P. 222. 

3 I have somewhere read a profound remark 
of Wesley, that, considering tho sagacity which 
many animals display, we cannot fix upon reason 
as the distinction between them and man ; the 
true difference is, that we are formed to know 
God, and they are not. 
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TcmarkftWc that ire find in another work 
of I-ord Herbert, Do lteligiono Gcntilium, 
winch dwells again on Ids five articles of 
natural religion, essential, ns he expressly 
lays it down, to salvation, the same illus- 
"tration of the being of ft Deity from the 
analogy of n watch or clock, which Fnley 
hts since employ cd. I bcliore that it occurs 
in an intermediate writer. * 

57 . lord Herbert sent ft copy of his trea- 
K'mrU of Cm rise Do Yentato so; cral 
wmli on Herbert 3 cars after Us publication 
to Gassendi, "lYc ha\ c n letter to the noblo 
author in the third volume of the works of 
that philosopher, showing, in the candid 
nnd sincere spirit natural to him, tho ob 
jeefions that struck his mind in rending 
the hook.* Giswndt ob«crv es that the dis- 
tinct ions of four kinds of truth arc not 
new ; tho \erilas rciof Lord Herbert being 
what is usually called substance, his 
xcritas nppirontuo no more than accident, 
and the other two bung only stnso and 
reason. Gassendi seems not wholly to up 
prove, hut gives 111 the best, a definition of 
truth little differing from Herbert’s, the 
ognement of the cognizant intellect with 
tho thing known: u Intellect fts cognos 
ccntis cum re cegnita congruentm.” The 
obvcunty of the tr* iti«o Dc Venfate could 
ill suit an understanding like that of 
Ctawnilii alwnjs tending to acquire char 
conceptions ; and though he writes with 
great civility, it is not without smartly op- 
poring v hit lie dots not approve* The 
aim of Lord Herbert’s work, I10 says, is 
that the intellect may pierce into the 
nituro of things, knowing them ns they 
arc In thcnisthis without tho fallacies of 
appears nee and r But for himself ho 

tonfc that «juc1i know bilge lib has al- 
sra>s found nbovo lum, and that he isiu 
darkness when he attempt*! to investigate 
the rtil intiiro of tlic least thing ; making 
ninny of tho observations on this which wo 
read a 1 *o in Locke, And he well sajs that 
we have enough for our use in the accidents 
or appearances of things without knowing 
tin ir substances, in rcplj to Herbert, who 
li id declared that w e should bo miserably 
deficient, if, while nature has giv cn us senses 
to discern comida and colouia and such 

1 Ltqnldcinfl horologium i>cr<lh in ct noctcm 
Into'rnm horns Wrnmt^rindicsijs, vfdcrltquls 
phm non minto ciptns, id consllio nr U quo 
ftimmia factum judJciverit fcquli non planft 
tk incus, qul him* mumll mnehiimm non per 
vklntlquatuorhom tmlmn std per tot ereuli 
clrcviUus bugs obeuntem awlmndvcrkrU, non id 
<*»nc fij^utNmo nllquo potenlfulnioquo 
allcul nutorl iribuitf J)c Hellg Genii! , cip 
silk s Ga*scmil Oj>era, ilk 411 . 


fleering qualities of things, wo had no sure 
road to eternal, and necessary truths. * 
Tho univ orsnlity of those innate principles, 
especially moral and religions, on which 
Ins correspondent lmd built so much, is 
doubted by Gassendi on tho usual grounds, 
that many have denied, or been ignorant 
of them. The lettei is imperfect, some 
sheets of the autograph having boon lost. 

2 S Too much space may seem to lime 
been bestowed on a writer who cannot bo 
ranked high among mctnpbjsicinns. But 
Lord Heibert was not only a distinguished 
name, but may claim the precedence 
among those philosophers in England. If 
Ins treatise Do Veritatc is not as an entile 
work v cry successful, or founded alwajf* 
upon principles which have stood tho test 
of sei ere reflection, it is still a monument 
of an original, uulepcudcut thinker, with- 
out rhapsodies of imagination, without 
pedantic technicalities, and abovcall, hear- 
ing witness to a sincere love of the truth 
he sought to apprehend. The ambitious 
expectation that the icnl essences of things 
might bo discovered, if it were truly his, 
as Ga^endi seems to suppose, could not ho 
warranted by an) thing, at least within the 
knowledge of thatage Butfromsomcex 
picssmns of Jleibert I should infer that 
he did not think our faculties competent 
to solve the whole problem of quiddity, as 
the logicians called it, or tho real nature of 
am thing, at least, objectively without 
us, 2 Ho is indeed so obscure, that I will 
not vouch for Ids entile consistency. It 
has been an additional motive to say ns 
much as I have done concerning Lord 
Herbert, that I know not where any nc 
count of Ins treatise Do Ventnte will be 
found. Jhucker is strangely silent about 
this w liter, and Buhlc ImB merely adverted 
to the k tier of Gn r scndi. Descartes hns 
spoken of Lord Herbert’s hook with much 
respect, though several of their leading 

2 Mlscro nobkeum actum evict, si ad perclpl- 
endos colores, sonos rfc qnnlHitPs cutcrns endu- 
can ntqufc moment in cm subesunt media, nulla 
autem ad vtrltiks Mas interims, roternnn, no 
cr»nrhi fine errore superesvet via 

S Cum facilitates no Una ad nnaloghm pro 
prism terminate' quIdiHtnks rcrum intimn non 
penetrent Idco quid res nitnniU* in solpsi sit, 
till ex analorla ad non ut«f constitute, perfecto 
edrf turn potest, p Io*? Instead of tit, it mfght 
he better to read rd In another place ho saj s, 
U Is doubtful whether an) thing exists in nature, 
concerning which wo lmvo a complete know- 
ledge Iho eternal ami necessity truths which 
Hubert contends for our knowing, seem to have 
been ids communes notltlm, subJtcUvol) under- 
stood, mtlitr than such as relate to external 
objects. 
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•tho recent, as in the ancient method 4 * of 
investigating truth. He liked ns little tho 
empirical presumption of drawing conclu- 
sions from n partial experience as the 
* sophistical dogmatism which relied on un- 
wnrrantedaxioms and verb.il chicane, All, 
Le thought, was to bo constructed nnow ; 
the investigation of facts, their nrningc- 
ment for tho purposes of inquiry, the pro- 
cess of dieting from them the required 
truth . And for thft bo saw, that, above 
*nll, a thorough purgation of tho mind it- ] 
folf would ho m?cc*<ary, hy pointing out 
its familiar cnors, their sources, and their 
remedies. 

31. It is not exactly known at what ago 
Hae of it* Bacon first conceived tho 
cotsc-pu&o. scheme of a comprehensive* 
philosophy, but it wn% by his own account, 

' cry early in life. 1 Such noble ideas arc 

1 In a lettrr to Pal her rulgent Jo, flitch hears 
nothfe In print, hut mint hate been written 
about 3 Pi I, lie refers to a JnieniJo uork about 
fortr before, uhirh bo hid confidently 
entitled Tbn Greatest Illrtli of Time. Racon 
Lqntdem mcmlnl mo quadraglntA nbbfnc 
annh Juvenile op-radum circa Ins res confoe- 
Utc, quod nngna prorms fidncla tt mngnlilco 
tUulo, "Tcmjurfs pftrfum maximum** In. 
ccrifHi. Tho apparent valn-glory of rids title is 
aomeuhal extenuated by tho renw lie gave to 
the phmre liJrtb of Time. lie meant that the 
laps)* of Urn* ami long experience were (ho ■ 
natural enureex of a better philosophy. m he | 
^y» lu hi* dedication of the Inriiiuratlottopm : I 
Ip^e ct rt\ tit ingenue fateor, solcn, wstlinaro j 
hoc opus magis pro partu ft mporfi quam In- 
p v n!b 111ml enhn In cw rolumniodo minbilo 
dt* Initio, red ct tan las do ij* qua' Invnlucmnt 
ruspicloncs, alicni Jn merit cm venire potulsso. 
C\el< ra non iUlbLntcr sequuntur, 

Ko treat bo with this precis a t!Uo npprors. 
But wo find prefixed to some of the short pieces 
ft general title, Temporix Tartus Mft»culux, slve 
InstauraUo Maguo ImjKjrU Unlvcnl in Hu- 
manmn. Thrsa trexlPc**, howover, though 
earlier than Ms gnat work*, cannot bo referred 
to oo Juvenile a period as his letter to Tulgentio 
fntfmnfrs, and I rhouhl rather incline to ous- 
j»cct that the opuscuZumto which ho there re- 
ft re, has not been preserved, « Kr. Montagu Is 
of a different opinion. See his Note I. to the 
life of Ihron Ui to!. »i of his edition. The 
Latin tract J)o Interpretations XaluTW Mr, M. 
anppo-tn to bo tho germ of tho Instnumtio, aa 
fhdCoglfatact VJrmroof the Xovum Org mum 
J do not dissent from this; but the former beam 
marks of having boon written after Jiaeou | m <] 
been Immorsod In active life. Tho meat pro- 
bsblo conjecture appears to bo that ho very 
rariy perceived the mcagrcncai and Impcrfec- 
ffon of the academical course of philosophy 
and of all others which fell in his way, ami 
formed the rchemo of affording something 
hitter from Ids own rc*ources : but thnHir did ! 
not commit inucA to paper, nor had planned I 


| most congenial to tho sanguino spirit of 
youth, and to its ignorance of tho extent 
I of labour it undertakes. In tho dedication 
of tho Novum Organum to James in 1G20, 
ho pays that ho had been about somo such 
work near thirty years, “so ns I made no 
haste.” “And tho reason,” he adds, 
“ why I have published it now, specially 
being imperfect, is, to speak plainly, be- 
causo I number my days, and would liavo 
it saved. There is another reason of my 
so doing, which is to try whether I can get 
help in ono intended part of this work, 
namely, tho compiling of a natural and ex- 
perimental history, uhich must bo tho 
main foundation of a true and active philo- 
sophy.” Ho may be presumed at least to 
have maclo a very considerable progress in 
his undertaking, before tho close of tho 
sixteenth ccnturj% But it was first pro 
mtilgntcd to tho world by tho publication 
of his Treatise on the Advancement of 
Beaming in 3G03. In this, indeed, tho 
whole of tho Baconian philosophy may ho 
said to bo imjilicitty contained, except per- 
haps tho Rccoml book of tho Novum Or- 
gnnum. In 1023, be published bis more 
celebrated Latin translation of this work, if 
it is not rather to bo deemed a new ono, 
entitled, Do AugmentLs Scientianim. I 
find, upon comparison, that more than 
two thirds of this treatise me a version, 
with alight interpolation or omission, from 
tho Advancement of Learning, the re- 
mainder being new matter. 

33 . The Install ratio Magna had been 
already published in 1G20, while Lord Bacon 

his own method till after he was turned thirty, 

\\ lif elk his Jotter to tho King Intimites. 

In a recent and very brMhutt sketch or tho 
Ihconlnn philosophy (Ldfub. Review, July, 

1 b37), the two leading principles that distinguish 
It throughout nil Its parts,* are justly de- 
nominated tdttfty and progress. To do good to 
mankind, ami do more and moro good, are 
the ethics of its Inductive method. AVo may 
only regret that the ingenious author of this 
article has hern hurried soinellmcilnto tho low 
and contracted vlow of tho dcreitful word 
utility, which regards rather tho enjoyments of 
phyriwl convenience, than tho general noil* 
being of tho Individual nml tho species If 
Laron looked moro frequently to tho former, it 
wns because so largo » portion of his writings 
relates to physical obsonalion and experiment. 
Ilut It was far enough from his design to set up 
physics In any sort of opposition to ethics, much 
less In a superior light. I dissent also from 
some or tho observations In this article, lively 
as they are, which tend to depreciate tho origin- 
ftltty and importance of tho Laconian methods, 
Tho reader may turn to ft note on this subject 
by Dugald Stowart, nt tho end of tho rrcsent 
section. 
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■was still chancellor. Fifteen years had 
instauratio elapsed since he give to 
Magna the world his Advancement 
of Learning, tho first fruits of such astonish- 
ing vigour of philosophical genius, that, in- 
conceivable as the completion of tho scheme 
he had even then laid down in prospect for 
his new philosophy by any single effort 
must appear, wo may be disappointed at 
the great deficiences which this latter work 
exhibits, and which he was not destined to 
fill up. But he had passed the interval in 
active life, and in dangerous paths, desert- 
ing, as in truth he had all along been prone 
enough to do, the “shady spaces of philo- 
sophy, 1 ** as Milton calls them, for the court 
of a sovereign, who with some real learn- 
ing, was totally incapable of sounding the 
depths of Lord Bacon’s mind, or even of 
estimating Ills genius. 

56. The Instauratio Magna, dedicated to 
First Part: Par- James, is divided, according 
titiones to tho magnificent ground- 
Bclentiarum. pi 0 fc 0 f au thor, into six 

parts. Tho first of these he entitles Parti- 
tiones Scientiarura, comprehending a gen- 
eral summary of that knowledge which 
mankind already possess ; yet not merely 
treating this affirmatively, but taking 
special notice of whatever should seem de- 
ficient or imperfect ; sometimes oven sup- 
plying, by illustration or precept, these 
vacant spaces of science. This first part ho 
declares to bo wanting in tho Instauratio, 
It has been chiefly supplied by the treatise 
Pe Augmentis Scientiarum ; yet perhaps 
even that does not fully come up to tho 
amplitude of his design. 

37. The second part of tho Instauratio 


Second part: was to be, as he expres 
tfomaOisanam it> « tIlQ 6ci( enCQ of bot 

and more perfect uso of reason in tho 
vestigation of things, and of the truo a 
of the understanding,” tho new logic, 
inductive method, in which what is e] 
nently styled tho Baconian philosophy c 

sists, This,asfarashecompletedit,iskno 

to all by the name of the Novum Organic 
But he seems to have designed a fu] 
treatiso in place of this; the aphoiis 
mto which he has digested it being rat: 
the heads or theses of chapters, at leasi 
many places, that would have been furt 
expanded.i And it is still more import 
to ob serve , that he did not achieve 
whole of this summary that ho had r 
^ ut o®* of aine divisions of 

?™ 0VlY p0Sscss which 

denominates prerogative instantiate 

SnJL " Jf 1 * 1 ? 6 ? by Wmself » Partis secnr 
Summa, digesta in aphoriamos. 


Eight others, of exceeding importance iir 
logic, he has not touched at all, except to 
describe them by name and to promise 
more. “*W© will spealc,” he says, “in the 
first place, of prerogative instances ; se- 
condly, of the aids of induction ; thirdly, 
of the rectification of induction; fourthly, 
of varying tho investigation according to 
the nature of tho subject ; fifthly, of* pre- 
rogative natures (or objects), as to investi- 
gation, or tho choice of what shall be first 
inquired into ; sixthly, of the boundaries 
of inquiry, or the synoptical view ot all 
natures in tho world ; seventhly, on the 
application of inquiry to practice, and what 
relates to man ; eighthly, on the prepara- 
tions (parasccvis) f or inquiry; lastly, on the 
ascending and decending scale of axioms.” 1 
All these, after tho first, aro wanting, with 
tho exception of some slightly handled in 
separate parts of Bacon’s writings; and the- 
deficiency, which is so important, seems to 
have been sometimes overlooked by those 
who have written about tho Novum Or- 
ganum. 

38. The third part of tho Instauratio 
Mngno was to comprise an Third part: 
entire natural history, dili- Natural History, 
gently and scrupulously collected from ex- 
perience of every kind; including under 
that name of natural history everything 
wherein tho art of man has been employed 
on natural substances either for practice or 
experiment; no method of reasoning being 
sufficient to guide us to truth as to natural 
things, if they nro not themselves clearly 
and exactly apprehended. It is unnecessary 
to observe that very little of this immenso 
chart of nature could bo traced by the hand 
of Bacon, or in his time. His Centuries of 
Natural History, containing about ono 
thousand observed facts and experiments, 
aro a very slender contribution towards 
such a description of universal nature as ho 
contemplated; these form no part of tho 
Instauratio Magna, and had been compiled 
before. But ho enumerates ono hundred 
and thirty particular histories which ought 
i k® drawn up for his great work. A few 

1 Dlcemus itaquo prlmo loco do pnerogativis 
install tiarum ; secundo, do adminiculis indue- 
tiones ; tertio, de rectification e inductions; 
quarto, de variatione inqulsitionis pro natura 
subject!; quinto, do pnerogativis naturarum 
quatenus ad inquisitionem, slve de eo quod in- 
quirendum estprius et postcrius ; sexto, de tor- 
minis fnquisitionis, give de synopsi omnium 
naturarum in universo ; septimo, de deduction©'- 
ad praxia, sivo de eo quod esfc in ordine ad 
hominem; octavo, do parasccvis ad inquisi- 
tionem ; postremo autem, de scala ascensoria efc- 
descensoria axiomatum, lib ii. 22. 
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of these ho has given in n sort of skeleton, 
ns samples rather of the method of collect- 
ing faot9, than of the facts themselves ; 
namely, the History of Winds, of lifo and 
Death, of Density and Parity, of Sound 
and Hearing. 

39. Tho fourth part, called Scala Intel- 

Fourth part: lect&s, is also wanting with 
Seaia intellects*, the exception of a very few 
introductory pages. “By thcso tables,” 
says Bacon, “ wo mean not such examples 
as wo subjoin to the sovcral rules of our 
method, but types and models, which place 
before onr eyes tho entire process of the 
mind in tho discovery of truth, selecting 
various and remarkable instances.** 1 These 
ho compares to tho diagrams of geometry, 
by attending to which the steps of tho de- 
monstration become perspicuous. Though 
tho great brevity of his language in this 
place renders it rather difficult to seo 
clearly what he understood by these models, 
somo light appears to bo thrown on tliis 
passage by one in tho treatise Do Aug- 
ments, where he enumerates among tho 
desiderata of logic what he calls iraditio 
lampadis, or a delivery of any scienco or 
particular truth according to tho order 
wherein it was discovered. 2 99 The methods 
of geometers,” ho there says, “ have some 1 
resemblance to this art;” which is not, 
however, the case as to tho synthetical 
geometry with which wo are generally con- 

1 Neque do iis cxemplis loqutmnr, quro sin- 
gulis pneceptls ac regulls iUustrand! gratia ad- 
jlduntur, hoc culm in secunda operis parte 
abunde pneslltimus, sed plane typos intelUgi- 
xnus ao plasmata, qurn universum mentis pro- 
cessum atque inreulendl continuatam fabricam 
et ordlnem In ccrtis sub] cells, Usque varlls et 
inslgnlbus tanquam sub oculos ponant Etcnlm 
nobis vcnlt iu mootem in mathematicis, astento 
machine, scqul demonstrationcm facilcm ct 
pcrspicuam; contra absque hao commoditate 
omnia videri involuta et quam revera sunt sub- 
tillora. 

2 Lib. vi. cap. 2. Scicntia qtuo ftliis tanquam 
tela pertezendo traditur, eadem metbodo, b! 
fieri posslt, animo altcrius cst inslnuanda, qua 
primitus inventa est. Atque hoc ipsum fieri 
sane potest in sclantla per InducUonem aequl- 
alta : sed in an tlcipata ista et pneraatura scicntia, 
qua utlmur, non facile dlcat quls qno itinere ad 
earn quam nactus cst soientiamperrenorifc, At- 
tamon sano secundum mnjus ct minus posslt 
quia scientiam proprl&m rovlscte, ct vestigia sum 
cognitlonis slmul ot consensus remetiri; atque 
hoc facto scicntiam sic tr&nsplantnro in animum 

nlienum, sicut emit in suo Cujus qui- 

dom generis tr&dltionis, methodus mathemati* 
corum in co subjccto simllitudincm quandam 
liabct. I do not well understand tho words, in 
oo subjecto; ho may possibly have referred to 
analytical processes. 


versant. It is the history of analytical in- 
vestigation, and many beautiful illustra- 
tions of it have been given since the days 
of Bacon in all subjects to which thnt 
method of inquiry has been applied. 

40. In the fifth part of the Instauratio 
Magna, Bacon had designed rifth-part: Anti- 
to give a specimen of the dp&tionei 
now philosophy which ho p biiowphi». 
hoped to raise after a due use of his natural 
history and inductive method, by way of 
anticipation or sample of the whole. He 
calls it Prodromi, sivo Anticipation es Phi- 
losophic Secundm. And some fragments 
of this part are published by the names 
Cogitata ot Visa, Cogitationes do Natuxa 
Bcrum, Pilum Labyrinthi, and a few more, 
being as much, in all probability, as he had 
reduced to writing. In his own metaphor, 
it was to be like the payment of interest, 
till the principal could be raised; tanquam 
feenus reddatur, donee sors haberi possit. 
For ho despaired of ever completing the 
work by a sixth and last portion, which was 
to display a perfect systom sixth part: 
of philosophy, deduced and noiowphia 
confirmed by a legitimate, Becunda. 
sober, and exact inquiry according to the 
method which he had invented and laid 
down. “ To perfect this last part is above 
our powers and beyond our hopes. We 
may, as wo trust, make no despicable be- 
ginnings, tho destinies of tho human race 
must complete it ; in such a manner, per- 
haps, as men, looking only at tho present, 
would not readily conceive. For upon this 
will depend not only a speculative good, 
but all the fortunes of mankind, and all 
their power.” And with an eloquent prayer 
that his exertions maybe rendered effectual 
to the attainment of truth and happiness, 
this introductory chapter of thelnBtauratio, 
which announces the distribution of its 
portions, concludes. Such was the temple, 
of which Bacon saw in vision before him 
tho stately front and decorated pediments, 
in all their breadth of light and harmony 
of proportion, while long vistas of receding 
columns and glimpses of internal splendour 
revealed a glory that it was not permitted 
him to comprehend. In tho treatise Do 
Augmentis Scientiarum, and in the Novum 
Organum, we have less, no doubt, than 
Lord Bacon, under different conditions of 
lifo, might have achieved; ho might have 
been more emphatically the high-priest of 
nature, if he had not been the chancellor 
of James I. ; but no one man could have 
filled up tho vast outline which ho alone, 
in that stage of tho world, could have so 
boldly sketched. 
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41. Tho best order of studying the from English, except the treatise Do Aug- 

Course of itudjr- Baconian philosophy would ^ 

lag Lord Bacon, be to read attentively the 42. Tho leading principle* of the B&* . 

Advancement of Learning ; next, to take conian philosophy nro contained in tho 
the treatise Do Augmentis, comparing it Advancement of Learning. These nro 
all along with tho former, and afterward* amplified, corrected, illustrated, and de* 
to proceed to tho Novum Organum. A vclopcd in tho treatise Do Augment!* 
less degree of regard has usually been paid Scicntiarum, from the fifth l>ooh of which, 
to tho Centuries of Natural History, w hiclt with some help from other parts, is taken 
arc the least important of his writings, or the first hook of tho Novum Organum, 
oven to the other philosophical fragments, and oven a part of tho second. ^ 1 u<a tiiia 
flomo of wiiich contain very excellent pas* phrase, because, though earlier in publica* 
sages; yet such, m great measure, ns will tion, I conceive that tho Novum Organum 
bo found substantially in other parts of wn« Inter in composition. All the very 
his works. Tho most remarkable aro tho i important part of thin fifth l>ook which 
Cogitata et Visa. It must bo said, that relates to Expcricntla Littcrata, or Venatio 
ono who thoroughly venerates Lord Bacon I’anis, as lie calls it, and contains excellent 
will not disdain his repetitions, which some* rules for conducting experiments in natural 
times, by variations of phrase, throw light philosophy, is now, and docs not appear in 
npon each other. It is generally supposed the Advancement of Learning, except by 
that the Latin works were translated by way of promise of what ahonld be done in 
tjovcml assistants, among whom Herbert it* Nor is this at least so fully and clearly, 
and Hobbes have been named, under the J to lie found in the Novum Organum. Tho 

second hook of this latter treatise he pro* 
fcs-cs not to anticipate. Do Novo Organ o 
si! emus, he says, nequo do co quicquam 
pnclihnmus. This can only apply to the 
second hook, which he considered as iho 
real exposition of his method, after clear- 
ing away the fallacies which form the 
chief subject of the first. Yet what caul 
of Topicn particular!*, in this fifth book 
De Augmentis (illustrated by “articles of 
inquiry concerning gravity nml levity”), 
goes entirely on tho principles of thorccond 
book of tho Novum Organum. 

43. Let us now' see what Lord Bacon’* 
method really was. Holms raw* et tba 
given it tho name of indue-* Baccate 
tion, but carefully die tin* 
guishes it from what bore that namo in 
tho old logic, that is, an infereuco from a 
perfect enumeration of particulars to o 
general law of the whole. For such an 
enumeration, though of course conclusive, 
is raicly practicable in nature, where tho 
particulars exceed our powers of number- 
ing.! Nor again is tho Baconian method to 

I Inductio quro proccdtt per enumcratloncm 

slmpllccm, res puerilis est, et prccario condn- 

dit, et pcriculo exponitur ab instautia contra- 
dictoria, et plcrum quo secundum pauciora quam 
pat est, et ex bis tantummodo quroprwstosunt, 
pronuntiat. At inductio quro ad inventlonem 

et demon strntlonem scicntiarum et artium erit 
utilis, naturam separare debet, per rejectfones * 
et exclusions debltos ; ac dcindo post negatives 
tot quofc sufficiunt, super afHnnativas con- 
cludes; quod adliuc factum 'non est, nee, 
tentatum ccrte, nisi tantummodo a Platone,- 
qui ad excutiendas deflnltlones et Ideas, iao « 

corte forma inductions aliquatenus utltar. 


author a superintendence. 1 The Latin st) lc 
of these writings is singularly concise, 
energetic and impressive, but frequently 
crabbed, uncouth and obscure ; so that we 
read with more admiration of the sense 
than delight in the manner of delivering 
It. But Hawley, m Ins Life of Bacon, in- 
forms us thn t he had seen about twelve auto- 
graphs of the Novum Organum, wrought up 
and improved year by year, till it reached 
the shape in which it was published, and 
he does not intimate that these were In 
English, unless tho praise he immediately 
afterwards bestows on his English style may 
bo thought to warrant that supposition. 2 * * I 
do not know that we lmvo evidence ns to 
any of tho Latin works being translations 

1 Tho translation was made, tvs Archbishop 
Tenison informs us, « by Mr. Herbert and some 
others, who were esteemed masters in the 
Homan eloquence.*’ 

m S ,^ e . lepc 1 ri ln "cMrts domtnationls sum, 
autograpba plus minus dnodedm Oipmi jfo, 
d© anno In annum claboiati, el nd Incudcm 

wc^l.etrinpmsannU.uitetlotcUmasuWudo 

jraliti et castigatl, donee in lUud tandem comus 
adoleverat, quo In lucem cdltum full; skut 
multa ex anlmahbus foetus lambere consueseunt 

dBranr°r ftd TmT br0rUB1 flnnHudine ™ cos per- 
vi™™m ? 1 br 8 6 “ 13 con> P° na adls verborum 
urn Ct f, ersi>tcultatem pwccipni soctabatur, 
"n?J “7 ° nl conciimtt »tem scriDonls, et 

rnH» b dum aut «<*»»*»» rape inter- 
rogavlt, num sensus ejus elaro admodutn .t 
penp louS redfctus esset? Q^Tppe q^ *t 
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"bo confounded witlitlio less complete form 
■q{ the inductive process, namely, inferences 
from partial experience in similir circum- 
stances; though this may ho a very suffl- 

Kov. Org. f. 103. In this passage Bacon seems 
to imply that the enumeration of particulars In 
any induct Ion is or may ho imperfect. This is 
certainly the ease in the plurality ot physical 
inductions; hut it doe3 not appear that tho 
logical writers looked upon this os the primary 
and legitimate sense. Induction was distin- 
guished into the complete tmd Incomplete. 
<f Thc words,” says a very moderate writer, “is 
perhaps unhappy, as Indeed It is taken in several 
vague senses ; hut to abolish it Is impossible. It 
is tho Latin translation of erretymytf* which 
word is used by Aristotle as n counterpart to 
<ruXX.oyto‘ftor, Ho seems to consider it in a 
perfect, or dialectic, and in an imperfect or 
rhetorical sense. Thus, if a genus (G.) contained 
font species (A.B CM)), syllogism would argue, 
that what is true of G. Is true o! any one of tho 
four ; but perfect Induction would reason, that 
what we can prove true of A> B. C. D. separately, 
we may properly slate a* true of G., the whole 
genus. This Is evidently a formal argument, as 
demonstrative as syllogism. But the imperfect 
or rhetorical induction rrfU perhaps enumerate 
three only of the species, /rod then draw the 
conclusion concerning Ck, which virtually in- 
cludes the fourth, or what is tho samo thing, 
will argue, that what is true of tho three Is to 
be believed Iruo likewise of the fourth * Hew- 
man's Lectures on Logic, p. 7$ (1S3IV The 
same distinction between perfect and imperfect 
Induction h made in tho Encyclopedic rrnn- 
^ofso, art. Induction, and apparently on Urn 
authority ot tho ancients. 

It may bo observed, that this imperfect in- 
duction may bo putin a regular logical form, 
and fs only vicious InsjllogfaUc reasoning alien 
the conclusion asserts a higher probability than 
the premises, if, for example, we reason thus : 
Some serpents aro veuomous— 1 This unknown 
•animal is a serpent— Therefore, this is venomous; 
wo are guilty ol an dbrious paralogism. If we 
infer only, This may be venomous, our reason- 
ing fa perfectly valid in itself, at least In tho 
common apprehension of all mankind, except 
dialecticians, but not regular in form. The 
only means that I pcrceh oof making ft so, fa 
to put it In some such phrase as Uio following : 
All unknown serpents arc affected by n certain 
probability of being venomous: This animal, 
&c. It is not necessary, of course, that tho 
probability should bo capable of being csil- 
mated, provided we menially conceive it to be no 
other Jn the conclusion than in Iho major term. 
In the beat treatises on the strict or syllogistic 
method, as far as I have seen, there seems a 
deficiency in respect to probable conclusions, 
which may have arisen from tho practice of 
taking instances from universal or ncccwaiy, 
rather than contingent truths, as well as from 
tho contracted views of reasoning which the 
Aristotelian school have always inculcated, A"o 
rophfanvi ate so frequent S» practice ns the 
concluding generally jfnom a partial Induction, 


cienfc ground for practical, which is prob- 
able knowledge. His own method rests 
on the same general principle, namely, tho 
uniformity of the laws of nature, bo that 
in certain conditions of phenomena the 
same effects or tho same causes may bo 
assumed; but it endeavours to establish 
these laws on a more exact and finer pro- 
cess of reasoning than partial experience 
can effect. For the recurrence of ante- 
cedents, and consequents does not prove 
a necessary connection between them, un- 
less wo can exclude tho presence of all 
other conditions which may determine tho 
event. 'Long and continued experience of 
mch a recurrence* indeed, raises a high 
probability of a necessary connexion ; but 
tho aim of Bacon was to supersede experi- 
ence in this sense, and to find a shorter 
road to the mult; and for this bis 
methods of exclusion aro devised. As 
complete and accurate a collection of 
facts, connected with tho subject of in- 
quiry, as possible is to he made out by 
means of that copious natural history 
which he contemplated, or from any other 
'good sources. These aro to be selected, 

| compared, and scrutinized, according to 
jtho rules of natural interpretation de- 
livered in tho second book of the Kovum 
Oiganum, or such others ns ho designed 
i to add to them ; and if experiments aro 
mlmissible, these aro to ho conducted 
according to tho eamo rules. Experience 
and observation arc the guides tlnough the 
Baconian philosophy, which is tho hand- 
maid and interpiotcr of naturo, "When 
Lord Bacon seems to decry experience, 
which in certain passages ho might bo 
thought to do, it is tho particular and 
empirical observation of individuals, from 
which many rush generalisations had been 
drawn, as opposed to that founded on an 
accurate natural history. Such hasty 
inferences ho reckoned Btill more per- 

or assuming <mo3fc commonly tacitly) by what 
Archbishop Wkatclcy calls ** a kind of logical 
fiction,” that a few individuals aro “adequate 
samples or representations o! the class they 
belong to* These sophisms cannot, in tho 
present elate of things, bo practised largely In 
physical science or natural history; but in 
reasonings on matter ot fact they am of inces- 
sant occurrence. The “logical Action” may 
indeed frequently bo employed, men on sub- 
jects unconnected with tho physical laws or 
nature ; but to know when this may bo, and to 
wlmt extent, fa just that which, fax more than 
any other skill, distinguishes what 1s called a 
good rcasonor from a bad one. This note will 
not, by an attentive reader, bo thought inap- 
posite to tho text, or to some passages that witt 
follow in the present chaptor. 
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nioions to truo knowledge than tto Boplv» * 
tical methods of tho current ptalosophy, 
and, in a remarkable passage, after ce - 
curing this precipitancy of ^pineal con- 
clusions in the cboroistB, and in Gilberts 
Treatise on tho Magnet, utters a prediction 
that if ever mankind, excited by his coun- 
sels, should seriously betako themselves to 
seek the guidanco of experience instead of 
relying on the dogmatic schools of tho 
sophists, tho proneness of tho human mum 
to snatch at general axioms would expose 
them to much risk of error from the theo- 
ries of this superficial class of philosophers, 1 
44, Tho indignation, however, of Lord 
HlsdiiUko of Bacon is more frequently 
.ariJtoUe, directed against the pre- 
dominant philosophy of his ago, that of 
Aristotle and tlio schoolmen. Though ho 
does justice to tho great abilities of tho 
former, and acknowledges tho exact atten- 
tion to facts displayed in his Histoiy of 
Animals, ho deems him ono of tho most 
eminent adversaries to tho only method 
that can guide us to tho real laws of nature, 
Tho old Greek philosophers, Empedocles, 
Leucippus* Anaxagoras, and others of their 
age, who had been in the right track of in- 
vestigation, stood much higher in his esteem 
than their successors, Plato, Zeno, Aris- 
totle, by whoso lpstro they had Leon so 
much superseded, that both their works 
have perished and their tenets aro with 
difficulty collected. These moro distin- 
guished leaders of tho Grecian schools were 
in his eyes little olso than disputatious pro- 
fessors (it must bo remembered that Bacon 
had in general only physical science in liis 
view) who seemed to have it in common 
with children, u ut ad garriendum prompti 
sint, gcncrare non possint so wordy and 
barren was their miscalled wisdom* 

45. Those who object to tho importance 

HUmothod of Lord Bacon’s prccopts in 
much required, philosophy that mankind 
have practised, many of them imraemori- 
ally, are rather confirming their utility 
than taking off much from their originality 
in any fair sense of that tcim. Every 
logical method is built on the common 
faculties of human nature, which have 
been exercised since the creation in dis- 
cerning, better or worso, truth from false- 
hood, an&infening tho unknown from the 
known. That men might have done this 
moro correctly, is manifest from tho 
quantity of error into which, from want 
of reasoning well on what came before 
them, they have habitually fallen. In 

i Nov. Organ, lib. i. C4. It may bo doubted 
whether Bacon did full justice to Gilbert. 


experimental philosophy, to which the; 
mote special rules of Lord Bacon ato 
generally referred, there was a notorious 
want of that very process of reasoning 
which ho has supplied. It is probable, in- 
deed, that tho great physical' philosophers 
of tlio seventeenth contury would havo 
been led to employ somo of his rules, had 
ho novor promulgated them; but I be- 
lieve they had been littlo regarded in tho* 
earlier period of science. 1 It is also a 
very defective view of tho Baconian method 
to look only nt tho experimental rules given 
in tho Novum Grganum. Tho preparatory 
steps of completely exhausting tho natural 
history of tho subject of inquiry by a 
patient and sagacious consideration of it in 
every light, aro at least of equal import- 
ance, and equally prominent in tho induc- 
tive philosophy. 

46. Tho first object of Lord Bacon’s phi- 
losopliical writings fe to IUoWkU 
prove their own necessity, 
by giving an unfavourable impression as* 
to the actual state of most sciences, in con- 
sequence of tho prejudices of tho human 
mind, and of tho mistaken methods pur- 
sued in their cultivation, Tho second was 
to point out a better prospect for tho 
future. One of these occupies the treatise 
Bo Augments, and tho first book of tho 
Novum Organum. Tho other, besides 
many anticipations in these, is partially 
detailed in tho second book, and would 
have been more thoroughly developed in 
those remaining portions which the author 
did not complete. IVo shall now give a 
very short sketch of those two famous 
works, which comprise the greater part of 
the Baconian philosophy. 

47. Tlio Advancement of Learning is 
divided into two books only ; sketch or the 
tho treatise Bo Angmontis treatise®** 
into nine. Tho first of JU * tteaW5 ' 
these, in tho latter, is introductory, and 
designed to remove prejudices against tho 
search for truth, by indicating tho causes 
which had hitherto obstructed it. In tho 
Becond book, ho lays down his celebrated 
partition of human learning ymwf* 
into history, poetry, and 
philosophy, according to tho faculties of 
tho mind respectively concerned, in them, 
the memory, imagination, and reason* 
History is natural or civil, under tho latter 
of which ecclesiastical and literary histories 


1 It lias been remarked, that tho famous ex- 
periment of Pascal on the barometer, by carry- 
ing ft to a considerable elevation, was “a 
crucial instance, ono of tho first, if not the 
very first on record in physics,*' HOrschel, p. 221k 
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nro comprised. These again fall into regu- 
lar subdivisions ; all of which ho treats 
in a summaiy manner, and points out the 
deficiencies which ought to bo supplied in 
’ many departments of his- 

oetrr# tory. Poetry succeeds in 

the last chapter of the same hook, but by 
confining that name to fictitious narrative, 
except as to tho ornaments of style, which 
lie refers to a different part of his subject, 
lie much limited his views of that litera- 
ture ; even if it were true, as it certainly is 
not, that tho imagination alone, in any 
ordinary use of tho word, is tho medium 
of poetical emotion. Tho word emotion 
indeed is sufficient to show that Bacon 
should either have excluded poetry alto- 
gether from his enumeration of sciences 
and learning, or taken into consideration 
other faculties of tho soul than those which 
arc merely intellectual. 

48. Stewart has praised with justice a 
fine passage short hut beautiful pain- 

on poetry, graph concerning poetry 
(under which title may bo comprehended 
all tho various creations of tho faculty of 
imagination) wherein Bacon 11 has ex- 
hausted everything that philosophy and ] 
good senso have yet had to offer on tho ! 
subject of whnt has since been called tho 
beau idlal” Tho same eminent writer 
and ardent admirer of Bacon observes that 
D’Alcmbcrfc improved on tho Baconian ar- 
rangement by classing tho fine arts with 
poetry. Injustice had been dono to paint- 
ing and music, especially tbo former, 
when, in tbo fourth book Do Augxnentis, 
they were counted ns mere “artes volup- 
tariro,” subordinate to a sort of Epicurean 
gratification of the senses, and only some- 
what moro liberal than cookery or cos- 
metics. 

49. In tho third book, science haviug 
Katana been divided into theological 

Theology and and philosophical, and tho 
Metaphyrit*. f ormcrj or w hat regards re- 
vealed religion, being postponed for tho 
present, ho lays it down that all philosophy 
relates to God, to nature, or to man. Un- 
der natural theology, as a sort of appendix, 
ho reckons tho doctrino of angels and 
superhuman spirits; a more favourite 
theme, especially as treated independently 
of revelation, in tho ages that preceded 
Lord Bacon, than it has been since. 
Natural philosophy is speculativo or prac- 
tical; tho former divided into physics, in 
a particular sense, and metaphysics; u ono 
of which enquircth and handlcth tho mate- 
rial and efficient causes ; tho other handlcth 
tho formal . and final causes.” Hence, 


physics dealing with particular instances* 
and regarding only tho effects produced, 
is precarious in its conclusions, and does 
not reach tho stable principles of causa- 
tion. 

Limns ut hie durcsclt, et htec ut cera Hqucscit 
Uno codemque igtd. 

Metaphysics, to which word ho gave a 
senso as remote from that which it boro in 
tho Aristotelian schools, as from that in 
which it is commonly employed at present, 
had for its proper object tho investigation 
of forms. It was *5 a generally received 
and inveterate opinion, that tho inquisi- 
tion of man is not competent to find out 
essential forms or true differences.” Formie 
inventio, ho says in another place, habetur 
pro desperata. The word form itself, be- 
ing borrowed from the old philosophy, is 
not immediately intelligible to every 
reader. “ In the Baconian 
senso,” says Playfair, “form romof es * 
differs only from cause in being permanent, 
whereas, wo apply cause to that which ex- 
ists in order of time.” Form (nniurct 
naturanS) as it was barbarously called) is 
tho general law, or condition of existence, 
in any substance or quality (natura ?mfu- 
rato), which is wherever its form is. 1 Tho 
conditions of a mathematical figure, pre- 
scribed in its definition, might in this sense 
bo called its form, if it did not seem to bo 
Lord Bacon’s intention to confine tho word 
to tho laws of particular sensible exist- 
ences. In modern philosophy, it might 
bo defined to be that particular combina- 
tion of forces, which impresses a certain 
modification upon matter subjected to their 
influence. 

50. To a knowledge of such forms, or 
laws of essence and exist -night sometimes 
enco, at least in a certain paired 
degree, it might bo possible, in Bacon’s 
sanguino estimation of bis own logic, for 
man to attain. Not that wo could hope 
to understand tho forms of complex be- 
ings, which are almost infinite in variety, 
but tho simplo and primary natures, 
winch are combined in them. “To in- 
quire tho form of alien, of an oak, of gold, 
nay of water, of air, is a vain pursuit ; but 
to inquire tho forms of sense, of voluntary 

l Licet culm In natura nihil vero cxistat pros* 
tor corpora individua, edentia actus puros in* 
dividuos ex lege, in doctrinis tamcn ilia ipsa 
lex, ejusquo iuquUltlo, et inventio atque expli- 
cate pro fundamento est lam ad sciendum 
quam operandum. Earn autem legem ejusquo 
paragraphos, Formarum nomino intelllgimus ; 
prajsertfm cum hoc vocahulum invaluerit et* 
familiaritcr occurrat. Nov. Org. ii. 2. 
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motion, of vegetation, of colours, of gravity 
and levity, of density and tenuity, of heat, 
of cold, and all other natures and qualities, 
"which, like an alphabet, arc not many, and 
of which the essences, upheld by matter, 
of all creatures do consist ; to inquire, I 
say, the true forms of these is that part of 
metaphyde which we now define of.” 1 * 3 
Thus, in the words he soon afterwards 
uses, <f of natural philosophy, the basis is 
natural history ; the stage next the basis 
is physic ; the stage next the vertical point 
is metaphysic. As for the vertical point, 
c Opns quod operatur Deus a principio 
usque ad finem/ the summary law of 
nature, wo know not whether man’s in- 
quiry can attain unto it.* - 
51. The second object of metaphysics, 
riaaj catttea too according to Lord Bacon’s 
mndirtts&tei notion of the word, was the 
investigation of final causes. It is well 
known that he has spoken of this with un- 
guarded disparagement. 5 {i Like a virgin 
consecrated to God, it hears nothing;'* one 
of those witty conceits that sparkle over 
his writings, but will not bear a severe ex- 
amination. It has been well remarked 
that almost at the moment he published 
this, one of the most important discoveries 
of his age, the circulation of the blood, had 
rewarded the acuteness of Harvey in reason- 
ing on the final cause of the valves in the 
reins. 


52. Nature, or physical philosophy, nc- 
Mannotin- cording to Lord Bacon’s 


ctadeabrwm partition, did not corapre- 

**■ head the } iuman gp ec i cs# 

TThethcr tins be not more consonant to 
popular language, adopted by preceding 
systems of philosophy, than to a strict and 


1 In the Novum Organum he seems to h 
gone a little beyond this, and to have luy 
that the form itself of concrete things mighl 
known Data autem nature formam. i 
difTcrentiam neram, sire naluram naturanb 
Biro fontem eroanatioms (isfa euim rocab 
kabemus, qmo ad indlcationcm rei nroxJ 
necedunt), invenire opus et iatentio est 3 
manre Scientias. Idb. ii. l. 

a Advancement of learning, book U 1 
fcaleace he has scarcely altered in the 

3 Causa llnalis tantum abest ut prosit 
ctlam seientias corrumpat, nisi in honi 
octlowbus. Xov. Oig. ii. 2. It must bo 
t%i > 1531:011 bad reason to 
,^ e ndm Wure of theological dom 
Trith philosophy, which had been, and has 5 
the absolute perversion of nllli 
£**«-"» " 5clence - s eo what Slew 
in ’ fmt n^i LMd Eacon ’ s ob i«cHon torcas 
the W?™ ^ to Fh ' Jsics - Philosophj 

the Active nnd Mona Powers, hook id., chap 


perspicuous arrangement, may by some be 
doubted; though a very respectable au- 
thority, that of Dugald Stewart, is op- 
posed to including man in the province of 
physics. Por it is surely strange to 
separate the physiology of the human 
body, ns quite a science of another class, 
from that of inferior animals ; and if we 
place this part of our being under the de- 
partment of physical philosophy, we shall 
soon bo embarrassed by what Bacon has 
called the “doctrina de foedere,” the 
science of the connection between the soul 
of man and his bodily frame, a vast and 
interesting field, even yet very imperfectly 
explored. 

53. It has pleased, however, the author 

to follow his own arrange- Man. in body 
meat. Tho fourth book re- and obv- 

iates to the constitution, bodily anfl 
mental, of mankind. In this book he has 
introduced several subdivisions which, con- 
sidered merely as such, do not always ap- 
pear tbo most philosophical ; but the 
pregnancy and acuteness of his observa- 
tions under each head silences all criticism 
of this kind. This book has nearly double 
the extent of the corresponding pages in 
the Advancement of Learning. The doc- 
trine as to tho substance of the thinking 
principle having been very slightly touched, 
or rather passed over, with two curious 
disquisitions on divination and fascination, 
he advances in four ensuing books to the 
intellectual and moral faculties, and those 
sciences which immediately 

depend upon them. Logic l ° slc * 
and Ethics are the grand divisions, co- 
j relative to the reason and the will of man, 

I ^ogic, according to Lord Bacon, comprizes 
the sciences of inventing, judging, retain- 
ing, and delivering the conceptions of the 
| mind. IVe invent, that is, discover new 
arts or new arguments ; we judge by in- 
duction or by syllogism; the memory is 
capable of being aided by artificial methods. 
All these processes of the mind are the 
| subjects of several sciences, which it was 
the peculiar aim of Bacon, by his own 
! to place on solid foundations. 

54. It is here to be remarked, that the 

sciences of logic and ethics, Extent given it 
according to the partitions *y Bacon. 

of Lord Bacon, are far more extensive than 
we are accustomed to consider them. 
IHiatevcr concerned the human intellect 
came under the first; whatever related to 
the will and affections of "the mind fell 
under tho head of ethics. Logica de intcl- 
lectu et ratione, etkica de voluntate ap- 
petitu et afiectibus dissent ; altera decreta, 
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altera aetloncs ptogignit, But it has been 
usual to confiuo logic to the methods of 
guiding the understanding in the search 
for truth ; and some, though, as it seems 
to me, in a manner not warranted by the 
best usage of philosophers,! have endeav- 
oured to exclude everything but the syl- 
logistic mode of reasoning from the logical 
province. Whether again the naturo and 
operations of the human mind, in general, 
ought to bo reckoned a part of physics, has 
already been mentioned as a disputable 
question. 

55. The science of delivering our own 

Grammar and thoughts to others, branch- 

Ehetoric. ing into grammar and rhe- 
toric, and including poetry, so far as its 
proper vehicles, metro and diction, are 
concerned, occupies tho sixth book. In 
all this he finds more desiderata than from 
tho great attention paid to these subjects 
by the ancients could have been expected. 
Thus, his ingenious collection of antitheta, 
or common places in rhetoric, though 
mentioned by Cicero as to tho judicial 
species of eloquence, is first extended by 
Bacon himself to tho deliberative or poli- 
tical orations. I do not, however, think it 
probable that this branch of topics could 
have been neglected by antiquity, though 
tho writings relating to it may not have 
descended to us ; nor can we by any means 
say there is nothing of the kind in Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric. Whether the utility of 
these common places, when collected in 
books, be very great, is another question. 
And a similar doubt might bo suggested 
with respect to the elcnchs, or refutations, 
of rhetorical sophisms, “ colores boni et 
mali,” which he reports as equally defi- 
cient, though a commencement had been 
made by Aristotle, 

56. In tho seventh book we come to 

ethical science. This ho 
cs * deems to have been insuffi- 
ciently treated. He would have the differ- 
ent tempers and characters of mankind 
first considered, then tlicir passions and 
affections (neither of winch, as he justly 
observes, finds a place in tho Ethics of 
Aristotle, though they are sometimes 
treated, not so appositely, in his Rhetoric); 
lastly, tho methods of altering and affect- 
ing tho will and appetite, such as custom, 
education, imitation, or society. “Tho 
main and primitive division of moral 
knowledge scemcth to ho into the ex- 
emplar or platform of good, and the regi- 

3 In altera pMlosDp'hircparte J quKest^oTfTwJi 
ac disscrendi, quse XoyiKn dicitur. Cie. do Fin 
ill 


mont or culture of the mind ; the ono de- 
scribing tho nature of good, tho other 
presenting rules how to subdue, apply and 
accommodate tho will of man thereunto.” 
Tins latter ho also calls 11 the Georgies of the 
mind,** He seems to place “ tho platform 
or essence of good ” in seeking tho good 
of the whole, rather than that of the 
individual, applying this to refute the 
ancient theories as to tho summun bonum. 
But perhaps Bacon had not thoroughly 
disentangled this question, and confounds, 
as is not unusual, the summtrn fconitm, or 
personal felicity, with tho object of moral 
action, or commune bonum. Ho is right, 
however, in preferring, morally speaking, 
tho active to the contemplative life again-st 
Anstotlc and other philosopher. This 
part is translated in De Augments, witli 
little variation, from the Advancement of 
Learning; as is also what follows on tho 
Georgies, or culture, of tho mind. Tho 
philosophy of civil life, as it i elates both 
to the conduct of men in their mutual in- 
tercourse, which is properly termed pru- 
dence, and to that higher prudence, which 
is concerned with the administration of 
communities, fills up the chaifc of tho 
Baconian ethics. In tho eighth book, ad- 
mirable reflections on the former of tlieso 
subjects occur at almost every sentence. 
Many, perhaps most of these, will be 
found in tho Advancement of Learn- 
ing. But in this, ho had been, lor a 
reason sufficiently obvious and almost 
avowed, cautiously silent upon the art of 
government — the craft of his king. The 
motives for silence were still 
so powerful, that he treats poUtlcs * 
only in the Dc Augmcntis, of two heads in 
political science ; the methods of enlarging 
the boundaries of the state, which James I. 
could hardly resent as an interference w*ith 
his own monopoly, undone of far more im- 
portance to the well-being of mankind, the 
principles of universal jurisprudence, or 
rather of universal legislation, according to 
which standard all law’s ought to he framed. 
These ho has sketched in ninety-seven 
| aphorisms, or short rules, which, fiom the 
great experience of Bacon in the laws, as 
his peculiar vocation towards that part of 
philosophy, deserve to bo studied at this 
day. Upon such topics, the progressive 
and innovating spirit of his genius was less 
likely to be perceived; but he is, perhaps, 
equally free from what ho has happily 
called in one of his essays, tho “froward 
retention of custom,” the prejudice of 
mankind, like that of perverse children, 
against what is advised to them for their 
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real good, and ■what they cannot deny to 
bo conduct vo to it, This whole eighth 
hook is pregnant with profound and original 
thinking. The ninth and last, which is 
short, glances only at some 
Theology, desiderata in theological 
science, and is chiefly remarkable as it dis- 
plays a more liberal and catholic spirit 
than was often to bo met wi th in a period 
signalized by bigotry and ecclesiastical 
pride. But as the abjuration of human 
authority is the first principle of Lord 
Bacon's philosophy, and the preparation 
for his logic, it was not expedient to say 
too much of its usefulness in the theological 
pursuits. 

157. At the conclusion of the whole, wo 
Desiderata enu- may find a summary cata- 
merated by him 2 0gU0 0 f t ho deficiencies 
which, in the course of this ample review, 
Lord Bacon had found worthy of being 
supplied by patient and philosophical in- 
quiry. Of these desiderata, few, I fear, 
have since been filled up, at least in a 
collective and systematic manner, accord- 
ing to his suggestions. Great materials, 
useful intimations, and even partial deline- 
ations, are certainly to bo found, as so 
many of the rest, in the writings of those 
who have done honour to the last two 
centuries. But with all our prido in 
modern science, very much even of what, 
in Bacon's time, was perceived to he 
untiring, remains for the diligence and 
sagacity of those who are yet to como. 

58. The first book of tlioNovumOrganum, 
Novom organum. if it is not better known than 

tattoo*. any other part of 

pMosophicalwritings.hasatleasfcfumished 

moro of those striking passages which shine 
in quotation. It is written in detached 
aphorisms ; the sentences, even whore tiicso 
aphorisms are longest, not flowing ranch 

that h?i?a°r ller ' *? “ t0 crcat0 a Suspicion, 
hat he had formed adversaria, to which he 

committed his thoughts <ii they nroTo It 
is fun of repetitions ; and indeed this is so 
usual with Lord Bacori, that whenever wo 
find an acute taA oof? r»». . 


H fa mora^nan^Z™K 

will recur m some ether place. I havo 
already observed that ho has hinted the 
Lovum Organum to be a digested sum- 
mary of his method, but not tho entire 
system as ne designed to develop it, even 

Sod tt aB matl POrtkm h ° W *»- 

5 LT1 th °JP hndi * passages in tU 
*°! um Orgamim none are 
perhaps so remarkable as his 
!3 > not such as 


the dialecticians had been accustomed to 
refute, depending upon equivocal wotds, or 
faulty disposition of premises, but lying far 
deeper in tho natural or incidental pre- 
judices of the mind itself. These are four 
in numbor: idola tribfts, to which from 
certain common weaknesses of human 
MAturo wo are universally liable; xdola 
speeds, whichfrom peculiar dispositions and 
circumstances of individuals mislead them 
in different manners ; idola fori , arising 
from the current usage of words which re- 
present things much otherwise than as they 
really are; and idola tlicatri y which fnlso 
systems of philosophy and erroneous 
methods of reasoning havo introduced. 
Hence, as the Tefmctcd ray gives us a 
false notion as to the place of the object 
whose imago it transmits, so our own 
minds are a refracting medium to the ob- 
jects of their own contemplation, and re- 
quire all the aid of a well-directed philo- 
sophy cither to rectify the perception, or 
to make allowances for its errors. 

GO. Thcso idola, aftwAn, images, illu- 
sions, fallacies, or, ns Lord Conforadea 
Bacon calls them in the Ad- Writ 

vancement of Learning, fnlso appearances, 
have been often named in English idoh of 
the tribe, of the den, of the market place. 
But it seems better, unless wo retain the 
Latin name, to employ one of the synony- 
mous terms given above. For tho use of 
idol in this sense is unwarranted by tho 
practice of the language, nor is it found in 
Bacou himself ; but it has misled a host of 
writers, whoever might bo tho first that 
applied it, even among such as arc con- 
versant with the Novum Oiganum . “ Bacon 
proceeds,” says Playfair, “to enumerate 
the causes of error, the idols as he calls 
them, or false divinities to which the mind 
had so long been accustomed to bow.” 
And with a similar misapprehension of tho 
meaning of tho word, in speaking of the 
xdola si>cc(l8y he says : “besides the causes 
of error which are common to all mankind, 
each individual, according to Bacon, has 
his own dark cavern or den, into which tho 
light is imperfectly admitted, and obscurity 
of which a tutelary idol lur]cs, lit whose 
shrine the truth is often sacrificed.”! Thu3 
also Dr. Thomas Brown; “in tho inmost 
sanctuaries of the mind were all the idols 
which he overthrow ; M txnd a later author 
on the Novum Organum fancies that Bacon 
strikingly, though in his usual quaint 
style, calls the prejudices that check the 
progress of the mind by tho name of idols, 
because mankind aro apt to pay homage to 
! Preliminary Dissertation to Encyclopaedia^ 
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-these instead of regarding truth,”* Thus 
ioo in the translation ot the Novum 
Organum, published in Sir. Basil Hontagu s 
■edition, we find idola rendered by idols, 
-without explanation, may in fact say 
ibat this meaning Iws been almost univer- 
sally given by the later writers. By whom 
it was introduced, I am not able to say, 
Cudworth, in a passage where he glances 
at Bacon, has said, “it is no tdoZ of the 
■Jen, to uso that affected language.” But, 
in the pedantic style o! the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it is not impossible that idol may here 
have been put as a mere translation of the 
Greek «5ct>Xo^ and in the same general 
.sense of an idea or intellectual image. 2 
Although the popular sense would not be 
inapposite to the general purpose of Bacon 
in this first part of the Novum Organum, 
it cannot be reckoned so exact and philo- 
sophical an illustration of the sources of 
human error as the unfaithful image, the 
shadow of reality, seen through a refract- 
ing surface, or reflected from an unequal 
mirror, ns in the Platonic hypothesis of 
the cave, wherein wo are placed with our 
hacks to the light, to which ho seems to 
allude in his idola spcctfs. 3 And as this is 
also plainly the true meaning, ns a com- 
parsion with the parallel passages in the 
Advancement of Learning demonstrates, 
there can be no pretence for continuing to 
employ a word which 1 ms served to mis- 
lead such men as Brown and Playfair. 

2 Introduction to the Novum Organum, pub- 
lished by the Society for the Diffusion of 'Useful 
Knowledge. E\ en Stewart seems to have fallen 
into the same error. “ While these idols of the 
den maintain their authority, the cultivation of 
the philosophical spirit is impossible ; or rather 
ft is la a renunciation of hia idolatry that the 
philosophical spirit essentially consists." Dis- 
sertation, &c —The observation is equally true, 
whatever sense we may give to idol # 

2 In Todd's edition ot Johnson’s Dictionary 
this sense is not mentioned. But in that of the 
Encyclopaedia hfetropolitana* we have these 
words : " An idol or Image is also opposed to a 
reality : thus Losd Bacon (see the quotation 
from him) speaks of idols or false appearances * 
The quotation is from the translation of one of 
his short tracts, which is not made by himself. 
It fe however a proof that the wmd idol was once 
at least nsed In this sense. 

8 Qulsqtie cx phantasim mimcellulis, tanquam 
cx specu Platon! s, philosophaiur; Hlsforfa 
Natural!*, in prtefatlone Coleridge has some fine 
lines in allusion to this hypothesis in that mag- 
nificent effusion 0 / hia genius, the introduction 
to the second book of Joan of Aid, but with- 
-drawn, after the first edition, from that poem ; 
n here he describes us as 11 Placed with our backs 
to bright reality." I am not however certain that 
Bacoameantthls. SeeDe Angmentis, lib. r. c. 4. 


61. In tho second book of the Novum 
Organum, we come at length gecond nook or 
to the new logio, the inter- tfovua Or- 
pretation of nature, ns he 
calls it, or the rules for conducting in- 
quiries innatoral philosophy according to his 
inductive method. It is, us we have said, a 
fragment of Ms entire system, and is chiefly 
confined to the “ prerogative instances, Wi 
or phenomena which axe to bo selected, 
for various reasons, as most likely to 
aid our investigations of nature. Fifteen 
of these are used to guide the intellect, five 
to assist the senses, seven to correct the 
practice. This second book is written with 
more than usual want of perspicuity, and 
though it is intrinsically the Baconian 
philosophy in a pre-eminent sense, I much 
doubt whether it is very extensively read, 
though far more so than it was fifty years 
since. Playfair, however, has given an ex 
ccllent abstract of it in his Prcliimnmy 
Dissertation to the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, with abundant and judicious illus- 
trations from modem science. Sir John 
Herschel, in his admirable Discourse on 
Natural Philosophy, has added a greater 
number from still more recent discoveries, 
and has also furnished such a luminous 
development of the difficulties of the No- 
vum Organum, as had hecn vainly hoped in 
former times. Tho commentator of Bacon 
should be himself of an original genius in 
philosophy. These novel illustrations are 
the more useful, because Bacon himself, 
from defective knowledge of natural phe- 
nomena, and from what, though contrary 
to his precepts, his ardent fancy could 
not avoid, a premature hastening to ex- 
plain the essences of things instead of their 
proximate causes, has frequently given 
erroneous examples. It is to bo observed 
on the other hand, that he often antici- 
pates with marvellous sagacity the dis- 
coveries of posterity, and that his patient 
and acute analysis of the phenomena of 
heat has been deemed a model of his own 
inductive reasoning. “No one,” observes 
Playfair, “has done so much in such cir- 
cumstances.” He was even ignorant of 
some things that he might have known ; 
he wanted every branch of mathematics; 

l The allusion in “ prerogative instanUarnm" 
is not to the English word prerogative, as Sir 
John Herschel seems to suppose (Discourse on 
Natural Philosophy, p. 1S2), but to the preero- 
gativa ceaturia iu the Roman comitla, which 
being first called, though by lot, was generally 
found, by some prejudice or superstition, to 
influence the rest, which seldom voted other- 
wise, It Is rather a forced analogy, which is 
not uncommon with Bacon. 
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64. These astonishing revelations of jwt- 
Bat thanld ta nraI mysteries, fresh tidings 
kept wltnin of which crowd in upon us 
Jwtmdi. every day, may be likely to 
overwhelm all sober hesitation as to the 
capacities of the luuimn mind, and to bring 
back that confidence which Bacon, in so 
much less favourable circumstances, has 
ventured to feel. There seem, however, to 
bo good reasons for keeping within bounds 
this expectation of future improvement, 
which, as it has sometimes been announced 
in unqualified phrases, is hardly more 
philosophical than the vulgar supposition 
that the capacities of mankind are almost 
stationary* Tho pluenomena of nature in- 
deed, in all their possible combinations, are 
so infinite, in a popular sense of tho word, 
that during no period, to wliicli tho human 
species can be conceived to reach, would 
they bo entirely collected and registered. 
Tho case is still stronger as to tho secret 
agencies and processes by means of which 
their phenomena arc displayed. These 
liave as yet, in no one instance, so far as I 
know, been fully ascertained. “Micro*! 
scopes,” says Hcrschel, u have been con* ; 
structed which magnify more than one 
thousand times in linear dimension, so that j 
tho smallest risible grain of sand may be ; 
enlarged to tho nppcaranco of one million j 
times more bulky ; yet tho only impression 
wo receive by viewing it through such a 
magnifier is that it reminds us of some 
vast fragment of a rock 5 while tho intimato 
structure on which depends its colour, its 
hardness, and its chemical properties, re- 
mains still concealed ; wo do not seem to 
have made even nn approach to a closer 
analysis of it by any such scrutiny.”* 

G5. Tlio instanco here chosen is not tho 
limits to oar inosfc favourable for tho ex- 
fcnowiedge fcy perimcntal philosopher. Ho 
might perhaps hope to gain 
more knowledge by applying the best micro- 
scope to a regular crystal or to an organised 
substance. And it is impossible not to re- 
gret that tho great discovery of tho solar 
microscope has boon cithor bo imperfectly 
turned to account by philosophers, or has 
disappointed their hopes of exhibiting the 
mechanism of nature with the distinctness 
they require. But there is evidently a 
fundamental limitation of physical science, 
arising from those of tho bodily senses and, 
of muscular motions. Tho nicest instru- 
ments must bo constructed and directed by 

progress from one form to another. This, in 
numberless cases, we can now answer, at least to 
a very great extent, by the science of chemistry. 
* Discourse on Xat. Philos., p. 191. 


tho human hand ; tho range of the finest 
glasses must havo a limit not only in their 
own natural structure but in that of the 
human eye. But no theory in science 
will bo acknowledged to deserve any re- 
gard, except ns it is drawn immediately, 
and by an exclusive process, from the 
phenomena which our senses report to us. 
Thus, the regular observation of definite 
proportions in chemical combination has 
suggested tho atomic theory; and oven 
this has been sceptically accepted by our 
cautious echool of philosophy. If we are 
ever to go farther into tho molecular analy- 
sis of substances, it must be through the 
means and upon the authority of new dis- 
coveries exhibited to our senses in experi- 
ment. But tho existing powers of exhibit- 
ing or compelling nature by instruments, 
vast as they appear to us, and wonderful 
os has been their efficacy in many respects, 
have done little for many years past in 
diminishing tho number of substances re- 
puted to bo simple; and with strong reasons 
to suspect that some of these, at least, 
yield to the crucible of nature, our electric 
batteries have up to this hour played in- 
nocuously round their heads. 

CC. Bacon lias thrown out, once or twice, 
a hint at a singlo principle, a summary law 
of nature, as if all subordinate causes 
resolved themselves into one great process, 
according to which God works his will in 
tho universe : Opus quod operatur Deus a 
principio usque ad finom, Tho natural 
tendency towards simplification, and what 
wo consider as harmony, in our philoso- 
phical systems, which Lord Bacon himself 
reckons among the idola tribte x the fallacies 
incident to tho species, has led some to 
favour this unity of physical law. Impact 
and gravity have each had their sup- 
porters. But wo are as yet at a great dis- 
tance from establishing such a generaliza- 
tion, nor does it appear by any means 
probable that it will ever assume any 
fiimplo form. 

07. The close connexion of the induefcivo 
process recommended by inactive logic; 
Bacon with natural philo- whether cou- 
sophy in the common sense 
of tliat word, and tho general selection of 
his examples for illustration from that 
science, havo given riso to a question, 
whether ho comprehended metaphysical 
aud moral philosophy within tho scope of 
his inquiry.* That they formed a part of 

1 This question was discussed some years since 
by tho late editor of the Edinburgh Review on 
one side, and by Dugald Stewart on tho other. 
Seo Edinburgh Review, vol. iii,, p. 27s, and the 

2 H 
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the Instauration of Sciences, and therefore 
of the Baconian philosophy in the fullest 
sense of the word, is obvious from the fact 
that a large proportion of the treatise Do 
Augmentis Scicntiarum is dedicated to 
those subjects; and it is not less so that 
the idol a of tho Novum Organum are at 
least as apt to deceive us in moral as in 
physical argument. The question, there- 
fore, can only be raised as to the peculiar 
method of conducting investigations, which 
is considered as his own. This would, how- 
ever, appear to have heon decided by him 
solf in very positive language. u It may 
bo doubted, rather than objected, by some, 
whether wo look to tbo perfection, by means 
of our method, of natural philosophy alone, 
or of tho other sciences also, of logic, of 
ethics, of politics. But we certainly mean 
what has hero been said, to bo understood 
as to them all ; and as tho ordinary logic, 
which proceeds by syllogism, does not re- 
late to physical only, but to every other 
science ; so ours, which proceeds by in- 
duction, comprizes them all. Bor wo ns 
much collect a history and form tables con- 
cerning auger, fear, shame and tho like, 
and also concerning examples from civil 
lifo, and as much concerning tho intel- 
lectual operations of memory, combination 
and partition, judgment and tho others, as 
concerning heat and cold, or light, or vege- 
tation, or such tliings.”i But ho proceeds 
to intimate, as far as lunderstnnd tho next 
sentence, that, although his method or 

Preliminary Dissertation to Stewart's Philo- 
sophicai Essays, 

lEtiam duWtablt quispinm pottos quam 
objlciet, utrusa nos tie natural! tantam pliilos. 
ophia, an ctlam do sciontlis reUquis, logic!*, 
etbicls, pollticis, secundum viara nostrum per- 
flciendis loquamur. At nos cort6 do universis 
boo, qum dicta sunt, Intelliglmus; atqucqncmad. 
modum vulgaris logica, qmo rcglt res per 

Im ^S Sm ^ m « n0tt tanWknad baturalcs, act! ad 
oranos scion tias pertinot, ita et nostra, qum 

^m enl^ r nf* ttC “° n6n !’ 0mBfR ““Plectitnr. 
■ram enim Hlstonam ot Tabulas Invenlondl 

1 " l, 1 n,Btu ct wecnndm ct slmi. 

‘ b r-r c s eti r de rcr «m dvlllum ; 

neo minds de mottons montalibus memorlm 

composition, etdiristonis.JudlcUetreUqnoC' 

duam de calldo at frlgido, aut luce, aut vegetal 
tione aut rimllibus. Sed tamen cum nostra 
«ttomtc r tandl, post blstonam prmparatam 
t ordinatam, non mentis tantum motus ct 
discnisis, nt loglca vulgaris, sed ct rernm natu. 
null, n ueatur,itamcatem regimus ut ad rettm 
aptis per ° maia opp™ 

propterea multa et diversa in 

»‘«iouis P rmc,plmu, ;r 5 

dlt/nn q ?° quaUtatem^et con 


logic, strictly speaking, is applicable to 
other subjects, it is liis immediate object to 
inquire into tho properties of natural things, 
or what is generally meant by physics. To 
this indeed the second book of tho Novum 
Organum, and the portions that ho com- 
pleted of tho remaining parts of tho In- 
stauratio Magna bear witness. 

G8, It by no means follows, because the 
leading principles of tho in- w M 

ductivo philosophy tiro op- .ophybluun" 
plicablo to other topics of observation and 
inquiry than what is usually cx P ertlflcat - 
comprehended tinder the name of physics, 
that wo can employ all tho pricrogativio 
in st antiarum, and still less tho j)cculiar 
rules for conducting experiments which 
Bacon has given us, in moral, or oven 
psychological disquisitions. Many of them 
are plainly rcferriblo to particular mani- 
pulations, or at most to limited subjects 
of chemical theory. And tho frequent oc- 
currence of passages which show Lord 
Bacon’s fondness for experimental pro- 
cesses, seem to have led somo to consider 
his peculiar methods as more exclusively 
related to such modes of inquiry than they 
really are. But when the Baconian philo- 
sophy is said to bo experimental, wo are to 
remember that experiment is only better 
than what wo may call passive observation, 
because it enlarges our capacity of observ- 
ing with exactness and expedition, Tho 
reasoning is grounded on observation in 
both cases. In astronomy, whero nature 
remarkably presents tho objects of our ob- 
servation without liability to error or un- 
certain delay, we may reason on the m- 
ductivo principle as well ns in sciences that 
require tentative operations. Tho infer- 
ence drawn from the difference of time in 
the occupation of tho satellites of Jupiter 
at different seasons, in favour of tbo 
Copernican theory and against tho in- 
stantaneous motion of light, is an induc- 
tion of tlie same kind with any that could 
bo derived from an cxpcrimaitum crucis . 

It is an exclusion of those hypotheses 
which might solve many phenomena, but 
fail to explain those immediately observed. 

CO. But astronomy, from tho compara- 
tive solitariness, if wo may Advantages of 
so say, of all its phtenom- tie latter 

ona, and the simplicity of their laws, has 
an advantage that is mroly found in 
sciences of mere observation. Bacon justly 
gave to experiment, or the interrogation of 
nature, compelling her to give up her 
secrets, a decided preference whenever it 
can be employed ; and it is unquestionably 
true that tho inductive method is tedious, 
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-if not uncertain, -when it cannot resort to 
so compendious, a process, Ono of tho 
subjects selected by Bacon in tbo third 
part of the Instauratioa as specimens of 
■tho method by which an inquiry into 
nature should bo conducted, tho History 
of TVinds, does not greatly admit of ex- 
periments ; and tho very slow progress of 
meteorology, which has yet liaidly de- 
served tho namo of a science, when com- 
pared with that of chemistry or optics, 
-will illustrate the difficulties of employing 
tho inductive method without their aid. 
It is not, therefore, that Lord Bacon’s 
method of philosophising is properly ex- 
perimental, but that by experiment it is 
most successfully displayed. 

70. It will follow from hcnco that in 
Bowettmw proportion as, in any matter 
a-ppUcibift to of inquiry, wo can separate, 
philosophy of \ n -what wo examine, the 
human miad. determining conditions, or 
law of form, from everything extraneous, 
wo shall be more able to use tho Baconian 
method with advantage. In metaphysics, 
or wlmt Stewart would have called tho 
philosophy of tho human mind, there 
seems much in its own nature capable of 
being subjected to tho inductive reasoning. 
Such arc thoso facts which, by their in- 
timate connection with physiology, or the 
laws of the bodily frame, fall propeily 
within the province of the physician. In 
these, though exact observation is chiofiy 
required, it is often practicable to shorten ! 
its process by experiment. And another] 
important illustration may bo given from 
tho education of cliildreu, considered as a 
science of rules deduced from observation ; 
wherein also wo arc frequently more able 
to substitute experiment for mere experi- 
ence, than with mankind in general, whom 
Lease to wo may observo at a dis- 
poiitica and tancc, but cannot control, 
moral*. j n p 0 ]ftics, as well as in 
moral prudence, wo can seldom do more 
than this. It seems however practicable 
to apply tho close attention enforced by 
Bacon, and tho careful arrangement and 
comparison of phenomena, which are the 
basis of his induction, to these subjects. 
Thus, if the circumstances of all popular 
seditions recorded in history were to bo 
carefully collected with great regard to tho 
probability of evidence, and to any peculi- 
arity that may have affected tho results, 
it might bo easy to perceive such a con- 
nection of antecedent and subsequent 
events in the great plurality of instances, 
ns would reasonably lead us to form pro- 
vable inferences as to similar tumults 


when they should occur. This has some- 
times been done, with less universality, 
and with much less accuracy than tho 
Baconian method requires, by such theo- 
retical writers on politics as Machiavcl and 
Bodin. But it has been apt to degenerate 
into pedantry, and to disappoint tho practi- 
cal statesman, who commonly rejects it 
with scorn ; partly bccauso civil history is 
itself defective, seldom giving a just view 
of ovents, and still less frequently of the 
motives of those concerned in them ; partly 
because tho history of mahldnd is far less 
copious than that of nature, and in much 
that relates to politics, has not yet had 
time to furnish tho groundwork of a suffi- 
cient induction j but partly also from some 
j distinctive circumstances, which affect our 
reasonings in moral far more than in 
physical science, and which deserve to bo 
considered, so far at least as to Bketch tbo 
arguments that might bo employed. 

71. Tho Baconian logic, as has been 
already said, deduces uni- inaction lew 
versal principles from select conclusive la 
observation, that is, from thc3 ® au ^ ects * 
particular, and, in some cases of experi- 
ment, from singular instances. It may 
easily appear to ono conversant with tbe 
syllogistic method less legitimate than the 
old induction which proceeded by an ex- 
haustive enumeration of particulars, and 
at most warranting but a probable conclu- 
sion. Tho answer to this objection can 
only bo found in the acknowledged uni- 
formity of tho laws of nature, so that 
whatever has once occurred will, under 
absolutely similar circumstances, always 
occur again. This may bo called tho sup 
pressed premise of every Baconian en- 
thymem, every inference from observation 
of phenomena, wliich extends beyond the 
particular case. ’W'hen it is once ascer- 
tained that water is composed of ono pro- 
portion of oxygen to one of hydrogen, w-c 
never doubt but that such are its invariable 
constituents. AYo may repeat the experi- 
ment to secure ourselves against the risk 
of error in tho operation or of some un- 
perccivcd condition that may have affected 
the result; but when a sufficient number 
of trials 1ms secured us against this, an 
invariable law of nature is inferred from 
tbo particular instance ; nobody conceives 
that one pint of pure water can bo of a 
different composition from another. All 
men, even tho most rude, reason upon this 
primary maxim ; hut they reason incon- 
clusively from misapprehending tho true 
relations of cause and ‘effect in tho phe- 
nomena to which they direct their atten- 
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may perhaps obviato many sources of 
-cnor.i 

74. It seems upon tho whole that wo 

Eesalt ofthp should neither couccivc tho 
whole inductive method to bo use- 
less in regard to any subject but physical 
science, nor deny tho peculiar advantages 
it possesses in those inquiries rather than 
-others, TVfcat must in nil studies be im- 
portant, is tho habit of turning round the 
subject of our investigation in every light, 
tho observation of everything that is pecu- 
liar, tho exclusion of all that we find on 
reflection to ho extraneous. In historical 
and antiquarian researches, in all cntical 
examination which turns upon facts, in the 
scrutiny of judicial evidence, a great part 
of Lord Bacon’s method, not, of course, all 
the experimental rules of the Novum Or- 
ganum, has, as I conceive, a legitimate ap- 
plication. I would refer any ono who 

1 A calculation was published not long since, 
slid to be on the authority of an eminent bring 
philosopher, according to which, granting a 
moderate probxbilit) that each of twelve jurors 
would decide rightly, the chances in favour of 
the rectitude of their unanimous verdict were 
made something extravagantly high, I think 
about fiOOO to 1. It Is more cosy to perceive the 
the fallacies of this pretended demonstration, 
than to explain bon a man of great acuteness 
should have overlooked them Ono among 
manj Is that it assumes the glvioga verdict at all 
to bo voluntary, whereas, m practice, tho jury 
must decide ono way or the other. We must 
deduct, therefore, a fraction expressing the pro- 
bability that somo of the twelve have wrongly 
conceded their opinions to the rest. One 
danger of this rather favounto application of 
mathematical principles to moral probabilities, 
as indeed it is of statistical tables (a remark of 
far wider extent), is that, by Considering man 
kind merely os units, it practically habituates 
the mind to a moral and social levelling, as in- 
consistent with a just estimate of men as it is 
characteristic of tho present age 

a Tho principle of Bacon’s prerogative in- 
stances, and perhaps in somo coses a very ana- 
logus application of them, appear to hold in 
our inquiries into historical evidence. Tho 
fact sought to be ascertained in tho ono subject 
corresponds to the physical law in the other. 
The testimonies, as we, though rather laxly, 
call them, or passages in books from which we 
infer the fact, correspond to tho observations 
or experiments from which we deduce tho law. 
The necessity of & sufficient induction by search- 
ing for all proof that may bear on the question, 
is as manifest in one cose as in tho other. The 
exclusion of precarious and Inconclusive evi- 
dence Is alike Indispensable in both The se- 
lection of prerogative instances, or such as 
oony with them satisfactory convictidn, re- 
quires tho same sort of inventive and reasoning 
powers. It is easy to illustrate this by ex- 
.amplcs. Thus, in tho controversy concerning 


may doubt this to his History of Winds, as 
one sample of what wo mean by the Ba- 
conian method, and ask whether a land of 

the Icon Basiilke, the admission of Gauden’s 
claim by Lord Clarendon is in tho nature of a 
prerogatne instance t it renders the supposition 
of the falsehood of that claim highlj impro 
bable. But the many second hand and hear 
say testimonies which may be alleged on the 
other side, to prove that the book was written 
by King Charles, are not prerogatn e instances, 
because their falsehood will be found 10 involve 
very little improbability. So, in a different 
controv ersy, tho silence of some of tho fathers 
as to tho text, commonly called, of the three 
heavenly toitnesscs, even while expounding the 
context of the passage, is a quart prerogafttc 
instance, a decisive proof that they did not 
know it, or did not behev e it genuine , because 
if the} did, no motive can be conceived for the 
o mission But the silence of Launenhus Tafia 
os to its absence from the manuscripts on which 
he commented, is no prerogative instance to 
prove that it was contained in them ; because 
it is easy to perceive that he might hav e motu es 
for sajing nothing; and, though the negative 
argument, as it is called, or inference that a 
fact is not true, because such and such persons 
have not mentioned it, is, taken generally 
weaker than positive testimony it will fre 
qucntly supply prerogatn o instances where the 
latter does not Launoy, in a little treatise. 
Bo Auctoritato Kegantis Argument!, whioh 
displays more plain sense than ingenuity or 
philosophy, lays it down that a fact of a public 
nature, which is not mentioned by any writer 
within 200 yearn of tho time, supposing, of 
course, that there is extant a competent number 
of writem who would natural!} have mentioned 
it, Is not to be believed Iho period seems 
rather arbitrorj , and was possible so considered 
by himself ; but tho general principle Is of the 
highest importance in historical criticism. 
Thus, m the once celebrated question of Pope 
Joan, tho silence of all writers near the time as 
to so wonderful a fact, was justly deemed a 
kind of prerogatne argument, when set in op- 
position to the many repetitions of the storj in 
later ages But the silence of Gildas and Bede 
as to the victories of Arthur is no such argu 
ment against their reality, because thej were 
not under an historical obligation, or an} 
strong motive, which would prevent their 
silence Generally speaking, tho more anoma- 
lous and interesting an event is, the stronger is 
tho argument against its truth from the silence 
of contemporaries, on account of the propensity 
of mankind to believe and recount the marvel- 
lous ; and the weaker is the argument from the 
testimony of later times for the same reason. 
A similar analogy holds also in jurisprudence. 
The principle of our law, rejecting hearsay and 
secondary evidence, is founded on the Baconian 
rule. Fifty persons may depose that they have 
heard of a fact or of its circumstances ; but the 
eyewitness is the prerogative instance. It 
would carry us too far to dev elop this at length, 
even if I were fully prepared to do so ; but this 
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investigation, analogous to vtot is fltfMn 
pursued for tho nte of eliciting plijvical 
truths, might not bo employed in any nn.v 
Iytic.nl process where general or even par- 
ticular facts are bought to he known. Or 
if an example is required of such an in- 
vestigation, let us look at the copious in- 
duction from the past and actual history 
of mankind upon which MftUliux estab- 
lished lus general theory of the causes 
which have retarded the natural progr.^*: 
of population. Upon nil tbfso subject* 
before-mentioned, there has been an As- 
tonishing improvement in the reasoning of 
the learned, and perhaps of the world at 
largo fcinco the time of Bacon, though 
much remains very defective. In what 
degree it may he owing to the prevalence 
of a physical philosophy founded Ujion hi% 
inductive logic, it might not bo uninterest- 
ing to inquire.* 

75. It is probablo that Lord Bacon nevtr 

Eicon', aplUfldo Uiucl, followed lip III Ills OUT) 
for moral miud that application of lus 
rotyeet*. method to psychological, and 

still less to moral and political rubjects, 
which ho has declared himself to Intend. 
Tho distrihutiou of the Instauratio Magna, 
wliicli he hns prefixed to it, relates wholly 
to pliysical science. Ho lias in no one In- 

much uny leid us to think, that whoever shall | 
fill up that lamentable if/iufaufuflii the lorlc of 
evidence, ought to have familiarised hlxn’vU 
with the Novum Organum. 

l “The effects which Bacon's writing have 
hitherto produced, have Indeed been far more 
conspicuous in physics than In the science of 
wind. Even here, however, they have been 
great and most important, as well as In rome 
collateral branches of knowledge, such as natural 
jurisprudence, political economy, criticism and 
morals, which spring up from the eamo root, or 
rather which are branches of that tree of which 
tlio science of mind is the trunk." Stewart** 
Philosophical Essays, Prelim. Dissertation. Th o 
principal advantage, perhaps, of those liablta of 
reason In guhicb the Baconian methods, whether 
learned directly or through the many disciples 
of that school, have a tendency to generate, Is 
that they render men cautious and painstaking 
In the pursuit of truth, and therefore restrain 
them from deciding too soon. Nemo roperUur 
qul In rebus ip3ls et expcricntla moram fecerlt 
legitUuam. Theso words are more frequently 
truo of moral and political reasoners than of 
any others. Men apply historical or personal 
experience, but they apply It hastily, and with- 
out glslng themselves time for cither a copious 
or an exact Induction ; the great majority being 
too much influenced by passion, party-spirit, or 
vanity, or perhaps by affections morally right, 
but not tlio less dangerous In reasoning, to 
maintain the patient and dispassionate sus- 
pense of judgment (nKaraXi/^w), which 
ought to be the condition of our enquiries. 


Blanco efren nn * n Sovum 

Organum, from moral philosophy, arul ono 
onlv, that of nrtificnl memory# from what 
Jm would have called lotfc * But wo mtixt 
constantly remcmb* r that the philosophy 
of Btcon wax left exceedingly incomplete 
Many live* would not hw *n5ke<! for 
wlmt bo bad phr.nrd, nnd hv inve only 
tbo honz ruW'frr of hh own. li ix erf- 
dent that bo Ind tmwl Id* thnurht* to 
physical philosophy rather for an «»xcrtUo 
of hl*r( admins faculties, and outof hix fo* 
ntmbh*t!»r*t for kumrfcdfp-, than from any 
pictillnr npfttudo for tb^tr «ubjt~K much 
le«x any Advaritncp* of opportunity for ihrfr 
cultivation, lie wax mor«- rmliKntly tb^ 
philosopher of human, ilisn of general 
naiur*. Htr.co, lie \ * exact ax tndl a* pro- 
found mail hi* rrtlertion* on eh 51 lift" &nd 
mankind, ivbtlo Lit ron]' rlttrcji sn natural 
philosophy, though ofi* u very nrub% nro 
apt io wander far from th»* truth in con**- 
quince of LI* dofrv Ih sojuiiuluift* vflXh 
th<* plp'nom'na of nature, fib Cc’tttun^ 
[of Natural Hix^ry f\%* Abundant proof 
of thl*. Ho i< t in all th^e inquirux, like 
one doubtfully, nnd by &*&*+** making out 
a <li*MTit 'prospect, but often flecelwl by 
the bare. But If wo compare* what may be 
found In the sixth, wvoitli* ntiti eiphtli 
l w>oka l>o Augrm nti% in the I>^ay», the 
Hbtoryof Henry YII«, nnd th o various rfmrt 
tr«itto*x contained In bli works, on moral 
and political u Hdom, and on human nature, 
from cxpcri* mo of ulifch nil ?tich wisdom 
U drawn, with the Rhetoric, Bibles, and 
Politic? of Amtoilc, or with tbo historians 
most cebbmted for their deep insight into 
civil society and human charaettr, with 
Tbnordidex, Tacitus Philip do Comines, 
Machiavrl, I).wib, Hume, wo rball, I 
think, find that ono man may almost bo 
compared with all of tbc c o together. AYLcu 
Galileo is named as equal to Bacon, it i?to 
bo remembered that Galileo \vn* no moral 
or political philosopher, and in this depart- 
ment Lcibnits certainly fall? very snort of 
Bacon, Burke, perhaps, comes, of all 
modem writer?, tbo nearest to him ; but • 
though Bacon may not bo moro profound* 1 
than Burko, lie is still moro copious nnd 
comprehensive. 

76. Tho comparison of Bacon and Galileo - 
is naturally built upon tho influence which, 
in tbo samo age they exerted Sn over- 
throwing tho philosophy of the bchools, and 

l Nov. Organ. 11. 20, It may howorer bo ob- 
served, that wo find a fow passages In tho ethical! 
part of De Augment!*, lib. vll. cap. 3, which; 
show that ho had some notions of moral induc- 
tion germinating In his mind. 
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in founding that w discipline of teal 
Comparison of science whioli lias rendered 
Baron and the last centuries glorious, 
oauiefc Humo lias given the prefer- 
ence to the latter, who made accessions to tlic 
domain of human knowledge so splendid, so 
inaccessible to cavil, eo unequivocal in their 
results, that tko majority of mankind 
would perhaps bo carried along with this 
derision. Thcro seems however to ho no 
doubt that the mind of Bacon was more 
comprehensive and profound. But these 
comparisons aro apt to involve incommen- 
surate relations. In their own intellectual 
characters, they boro no groat resemblance 
to each mother. Bacon had scarce any 
knowledge of geometry, and ho far ranks 
much below not only Galileo, but Des- 
cartes, Newton, and Leibnitz, all signalised 
by wonderful discoveries in the science of 
quantify, or in that part of physics which 
employs it. Holms, in one of thoprofound 
aphorisms of tho Novum Organum, dis- 


genius, one more apt to perceive the differ 
enccs of things, tho other their analogies. 
In a mind of tho highest order neither of 
these powers will he really deficient, and 
his own inductive method is at onco tho 
best exercise of both, and tho best safe- 
guard against tho excess of either. But 
upon the whole, it may certainly bo said, 
that tho genius of Lord Bacon was natur- 
ally moro inclined to collect tho resem- 
blancesof nature than to note her differ- 
ences. This 1 b the case with men liko him 
of sanguine temper, warm fancy, and 
bnlhant wit ; but it is not tho frame of 

imnd which is host united to strict rca 
Boning. 

Jn ' ? P r0of of 0 solid acquaintance 

with Lord Bacon's philosophy, to deify 
his same as tho ancient schools did thoso 

waif Sr* 0 ”’ " ovon io exaggerate tho 
powers of Ins genius, powers they were 

«MpriMng|y great, , 0 | limited in thdr 

d n ° b in aU res P ec ^ equal: DDr 
could they overcome oveiy impediment of 

Even of Bacon itiaay bo 


t Y Wiaailo 

apprehended. His objects appear some 
times indistinct and I am not sure that 
tlcy aro ol W“y» consistent. In^L If 

awJsSSS 


nearer to it than most of the rest. Hence, 
tho study of Lord Bacon is difficult 
and not, as I conceive, very well adapted 
to those who have made no progress 
whatever in tho exact sciences, nor accus- 
tomed themselves to independent think- 
ing. They have never been made a text- 
book in our universities j though after a 
judicious course of preparatory studies, by 
which I mean a good foundation in geo- 
metry and the philosophical principles of 
grammar, tho first book of the Novum 
Organum might ho very advantageously 
combined with tho instruction of an en- 
lightened lecturer^ 

r It by no means is to bo inferred, that be- 
cause the actual text of Bacon is not always 
such as can bo well understood by very young 
men, I object to their bring led to tho real 
principles of lnductire philosophy, which alone 
wifi teach them to think, firmly but not pre- 
sumptuously, for themselves. Bow defects, on 
the contrary, in our system of education are 
mom visible than the want of an adequate 
corns© of lt>gio; and this is not likely to be 
rectified so Jong as the Aristotelian methods 
challenge that denomination exclusively of all 
other aids to the reasoning faculties. The posi- 
tion that nothing else Is to bo called logic, 
were it even agreeable to tho derivation of the 
word, which it is not, or to tho usage of the 
ancients, which is by no means uniformly the 
case, or to that of modem philosophy and cor- 
rect language, which is certainly not at all the 
case, is no answer to tho question, whether 
whajt tec call logic does not deserve to bo taught 

A living writer of high reputation, who has 
at least fully understood his own subject, and 
Illustrated it better than Ids predecessors from 
a more onlargcd reading and thinking, wherein 
Ws own acuteness has been improved by th» 
writers of the Baconian school, 1ms been trn- 
fortunairiy Instrumental, by tho very merits 
of his treatise on Logic, in keeping up the wo 

SSeemed U ^f Ub3 f ^ ^ Wch have 

t f cWtcris tio tho university 
Ln Ihi ft *°^ 0!,SCd * ^ tho reflection I have 
th0 convinced 

art in on- 
*Wlr for ourselves, or, 
hioiSn *8 hay, In detecting 

r=l 0tI r wWoh »>8W Impose on 
Zl^ T^* S More ™ tove n^nhtd 
ij xEJ£Z"J &* oficn “Ucgcd, and/as far 

who cantt^rS nX^ troth ’«»t lumen, 
cent £>,rmJI° rt ' Msworin S> over commits, ox- 

togfa ms trhlch tlm Cr ° ,nadvortence - »»r pain- 
out tt h co ® mott I°8lo serves to point 

^-•Aastats 
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in his philosophical writings. In a re 
markable passage of the Advancement of 
Learning, ho held mathematics to be a 
part of metaphysics j but the place of this 
is altered in tho Intin, and they ato 
treated as merely auxiliary or instru- 

-v— — - - , , mental to physical inquiry. Ho had some 

cannot be discovered or cured by any logical - u( jj cq „„ a i ns fc pure mathematics, and 

s!dn;an4ttolsaee^tatowb^»«»reffly l * hftd bccn 

“t, and ' 


7B- The ignorance of Bacon, in mathc- 
‘ ... matics, and, what was 

^eatostmfthe- much worse, his inadequate 
mfttica. notions of their utility, 

nvust he reckoned among tho chief defects 
upon an insufficient examination of particulars. 


in 

"I 


often in appearance, to the same thing, I do 
not contend that the rules of syllogism, which 
are very short and simple, ought not to he 
learned , or that there may not ho some advan- 
tage in occasionally stating our own argument, 
or calling on another to state his, in a regular 
form (an advantage, however, rather dialectical, 
which is, in other words, rhetorical, than one 
which affects the reasoning faculties them- 
selves) : nor do I deny that it is philosophically 
worth while to know that all general reasoning 
by i tords may be reduced into s>llogism, ns it 
is to know that most of geometry may he re- 
solved into the superposition of equal tri- 
angles ; but to represent this portion of logical 
science as the whole, appears to me almost like 
teaching the scholar Euclid’s axioms, and the 
axiomatic theorem to which X have alluded, 
and calling tins the science of geometry. The 
following passage from tho Port-Eoynl logic is 
veiy judicious and candid, giving as much to 
the Aristotelian system as it deserves * “Cette 
partie, que nous avonsxnaintenant atraiter, qui 
comprcnd Jes r6glcs du ralsonnement, est 
cstim^e la plus importante de la logique, et 
cVst presque Tunique qu’on y trade avec quel- 
que coin ; mats Ilya sujet de douter si elle 
est aussi utile qu’on se lXmagine. La plupart 
des erreurs des hommes, comma nous avons 
ddjk dit ailleurs, viennent bien plus de ce 
qu'ils raisonnent sur de faux pnneipes, que 
non pas de ce qu'ils raisonnent mal suivanfc 
lears principes. H arrive rarement qu'on se 
laisse t romper par des raisonnemens qul no 
soient faux quo pareeque la consequence on est 
mal tireo ; et ceixx qul ne sere! ant pas capables 
d’en reconnoitre la faussetd par la aeulelumifire 
•de la raison, ne le serolent pas ordinolremcnt 
d’cnlendre lea rfegles que Ton en donne, et en 
core molns de les applJquer, Keanmoins, 
quand on ne conslddrcroitcesT^glesquecomme 
des veritds sp^cuiatives, elles servirolent ton- 
jours a exercerl'esprit; et de plus, on ne peut 
nier qu'olles n'aicnt quelque usage en quelques 
rencontres, etiTdgard de quelques pewonnes, 
qul, dtant d'un nature! vl! et pdntftrant, no se 
hdssent quelquefols tromper par des fausses 
consequences, que faqfce d’attention, a quoi la 
reflexion qu'ils feroient sur ces regies, seroit 
capable de remddier.” Art de Penser, part El. 
How different is this sensible passage from one 
quoted from some anonymous writer ja IVkate- 
ley’s Logic, p BL “A fallacy consists of an 
ingenious mixture of truth and falsehood so 
entangled, so intimately blended, that the 
fallacy is, in the chemical phrase, held in solu- 
tion one drop 0 / sovnd logic is that test which 
Immediately disunites them, makes the foreign 


know not,” ho “how ifc has arisen 
that mathematics and logic, which ought 
to ho the serving-maids of phj^ical philo- 
sophy, yet affecting to vaunt the certainty 
that belongs to them, presume to exercise 
a dominion over her#” It is surely very 
erroneous to speak of geometry, which re^ 
lates to tho objective realities of space, nnd 
to natural objects so far as extended, as a 

mere hand-maidof physicalphiiosophy, and 

not rather a part of it* Playfair lias made 
some good remarks on the advantages de- 
rived to experimental philosophy itself from 
tho mcro application of geometry and 
algebra. And one of tho reflections which 
this ought to excite is, that wo arc not to 
conceive, as some hastily do, that there 
can bo no real utility to mankind, even of 
that kind of utility wliich consists in 
multiplying tho conveniences and luxuries 
of life, springing from theoretical and 
speculative inquiry. The history of alge- 
bra, bo barren in the days of Tartaglia aud 
Victa, so productive of wealth, when ap- 
plied to dynamical calculations in our own, 
may bo a sufficient answer. # 

79. One of the petty blemishes which, 
though lost in the splendour Paeon's excess 
of Lord Bacon’s excellencies, . of wit. 
it is not unfair to mention, is ^connected 
with the peculiar characteristic* of hie 
mind; ho is sometimes too metaphorical 
and witty. His remarkable talent for dis- 
covering analogies seems to have inspired 
him with too much regard to them as ar- 
guments, even when they must appear to 


substance visible, and precipitates It to the 
bottom.” One fallacy, it might be answered, 
as common as any, fs tho false analogy the 
misleading tho mind by a comparison, where 
there is no real proportion or resemblance. 
The chemist’s test Is the necessary means of de- 
tecting the foreign substance ; If the “ drop of 
sound logic” be such, it is strange thaUawyera, 
mathematicians, and mankind in general, 
should so sparingly employ it ; the fact being 
notorious, that those most eminent for strong 
reasoning powers ore rarely conversant with the 
syllogistic method. It is also well known, that 
these “ intimately blended mixtures of troth 
and falsehood” deceive no man of plain sense* 
So much for the test 
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any common render fanciful and far- 
fetched. His terminology, chiefly for the 
Mime reason, is often n little affected, and, 
in Latin, rather barbarous. The divisions 
of his prerogative instances in the Kovum 
Orgnnum arc not always founded upon in- 
telligible distinctions. And the general 
obreurity of the style, neither himself nor 
his assistants being good masters of the 
J/itm language, which at the best is never 
flexible or copious enough for our philo- 
sophy, renders the perusal of both his great 
works too laborious for the impatient 
reader. Bruckcr has well observed that 
tho Kovum Organtim has been neglected 
by the generality, and proved of far less 
Fcrvicc than it would otherwise have been 
in plulocopliy, in consequence of these very 
defects, ns well as tho real depths of the 
author’s mind.* 

SO, Wliat has been the fame of Bacon, 

Tzw»cnkctn “tho wisest, greatest, of 
catfcsCcnliaeni. mankind,” it is needless to 
fay. %Vhat has been his real influence 
ever mankind, how much of our enlarged 
and exact knowledge may be attributed to 
bis inductive method, what of this again 
Ins been duo to a thorough study of his 
writings, and whai to nn indirect and 
secondary acquaintance with them, are 
questions of another kind, and less easily 
Halved, Stewart, the philosopher who has 
dwelt most on the praises of Bacon, while 
he conceives him to have exercised n con- 
siderable influence over the English men of 
Fcionce in tho seventeenth century, sup- 
ports, on the authority of Montucln, that 
ho did not <c command tho general admira- 
tion of Europe, ” till tho publication of tho 
preliminary discourse to tho French Ency- 
clopaedia by Diderot and D’Alembert. TJiis, 
however, is by much too precipitate a con- 
clusion, ITo became almost immediately 
known on tho continent. Gassendi was 
one of his most ardent admirers. Descartes 
mentions him, I believe, once only, in n 
letter to Meraenne, in 1032 but he was of 
nil men tho most unwilling to praibo a con- 
temporary. It may bo said that tlieso were 
philosophers, and that their testimony docs 
not imply tho admiration of mankind. 
But writers of n very different character 

X 3>gcnda ipsa ooblHislma tractitlo ab fill? 
rst.qul In rerun) naturalium lnqulsUJone felici- 
ty r progredl cuplunL Qu;« si paulo pins lumi- 
nli efc persplcultntli liaberet, et noronim ter- 
mlnonnn et partltionum artlflclo lectorom non 
remora retur, longfc pi ora, quam factum cat, con- 
tiillsset nrt plillosophins cracndatloncm. His 
eidm ohstantilms a plerlsquo hoc oiganum 
noglcctmn cst Hist Philos, v, 09. 

2 Vbl. vli, p 210, edit. Cousin 


mention him in a familiar manner. Bichc- 
licu is said to have highly esteemed Lord 
Bacon. 1 And it may in some measure bo 
duo to this, that in the Sentimens dc TAca- 
demio Francois sur lc Old, ho is alluded to, 
simply by tho name Bacon, as ono well 
known.* Yoiturc, in a letter to Costar, 
about tlio same time, bestows high eulogy 
on some passages of Bacon which his cor- 
respondent had sent to him, and observes 
that Horace would have been astonished 
to hear a barbarian Briton discourse in such 
n style. Tho treatise Do Augments was 
ropublished in France in 1G21, tho year 
after its appcaranco in England. It was 
translated into French ns early as 1032 ; 
no great proofs of neglect. Editions came 
out in Holland, 1045, 1G52, and IGG2. 3 
Even tho Kovum Organum, which, as has 
been said* never became so popular as his 
other writings, was thrice printed m Hol- 
land, in 1G-15, 1G50, and 16G0. 4 Leibnitz 
and Fuffendoif are loud in their expres- 
sions of admiration, the former ascribing 
to him tho revival of true philosophy as 
fully as wo can at present. 0 I should bo 
more inclined to doubt whether he were 
adequately valued by his countrymen in 
his own time, or in tho immediate!}' subse- 
quent period. Under tho first Stuarts, 
there was little tasto nmong studious men 

J The only authority that I can now quote for 
this Js not very good, that of Anbwy's Manu- 
scripts, uhlch 1 find in Seward's Anecdotes, iv. 
329. But it seems not Improbable. The samo 
book quotes Balzac as saying: M Croyons clone, 
pour Tumour du Chancellor Bacon, que toulcs 
Ies folles des nucleus cant sages; et tous leurs 
songci mysteres, ctdo cellcs-Mqui sont cstimdes 
purcs fable*, U n'y cn a pas unc,quo?que bizarre 
ctextravflgnnte qu'clle so!t, qul n’aifc son fdndc- 
mentdans 1‘liUtoIro, ri Von cn rcut crom Vacon , 
et qul n'alt £16 d6guls6o dc la sortc par lea sages 
du vleux temps, pour la rendro plus utile aux 
peuplcs. 2 1*. 4 1 (1G33). 

3 J‘ai trouvd parfaitcracnt beau tout ce quo 
vous me mandez do Bacon. Malsnovousscmblo 
t'H pas qu' Horace qul dbolt, VIsam Britanno? 
hospltibus fetes, serolt blen dtonnd d'entendro 
un barbaro discourir commc ccla? Costar is 
said by Baylo to have borrowed much from 
Bacon La Mothc IoTnycr mentions him in his 
Dialogues ; in fact, instances nro numerous. 

< Montagu's Ufo of Bacon, p. 407. He has 
not mentioned an edition at S trashing, 1035, 
which is in tho British Museum. „ 

TJicrc is also an edition, without time or place, 
in the catalogue of tho British Museum. 

B Brucher, v. 05 Stea art says that “Bayle 
does not give above twelve lines to Bacon;*' 
but he calls him ono of the greatest men of his 
age, and the length of an article in Baylo was 
never designed to be a measure of tho merit of 
its subject. 
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but far theology, find chiefly for n theology 
which, proceeding with an cxtrcnio deference 
to authority , could not liut generate n dispo- 
sition of mind, oven upon other subject*, 
alien to tho progressive and inquisitive 
spirit of tho inductivo philosophy. 1 The 
institution of tho Royal Society, or rather 
the lovo of phjsical scienco out of which 
that institution arose, in tho second part 
of the seventeenth century, made England 
resound with tho name of her illustrious 
chancellor. Few now spoke of him with- 
out a kind of homage that only tho greatest 
men receive. Yet still, it was by natural 
philosophers alone that the writings of 
Bacon wrero much studied. The editions 


J It Is not uncommon to meet with persons, 
especially who arc or havo been engaged In 
teaching other* dogmatically what they ba'o 
fhemscltcs received in tho Wee manner, to 
whom tho inductive philosophy appears ft re 
school ot scepticism, or tX best wholly imp* 
plicablc to any subjects which require entire 
conviction. A certain (Vd action from certain 
premises is tho only reasoning they ttcknou. 
ledge. This Is peculiarly the care with theo- 
logians, but It is aUo ci tend fed to everythin;? 
which is taught In ft rynthctlc manner. Lord 
Bacon lias a remarkable pv«agq on this in the 
0th book Be Augment!*. TostqB'tm ftrtlcull e? 
principia rcllgionls Jam In fletllbusful- fu-rint 
locata, ita at a mtionls examine pcnitui exl* 
mantur, turn elemum conccditur nb illh JIhv 
tlones dcrivare nc dcdnctre, secundum n:.a- 
logiam iprerura. In rebus quidem natunlJbw 
hoc non tenet Nam tt ipta principle tx’imlni 
sutylcJuntur; per inductloncm, tnqusm, Heel 
minim c per syllogUmum. Atquc cadcm lib 
nulhm Jmbent cura ratface rcpugnantlatn, ut 
ab codem fonto cum primer proporitkmts, tuw 
media*, dcducantur. Abler fit in rellglono; 
ubi ot primro propositi ones anthopystsfcn cunt, 
fttquo per so subristentes ; ct rursus non regtin* 
tur hb ilia ratlone quaj proposllionct conse- 
quents dcducib Ncquo tamen hoc tit in veil, 
glonc tola, ted cilam In tdlis sclent 11$, tarn 
gravioribua, quara lcvlortbus, ubl trilicet pro- 
positioner bumamo placlta sunt, non j>o*ita; 
siquidem el in JUts wtlonls usus absolute cate 
non potest. Videmua culm in lndi?, jmta 
tchaccorum, aut stmUlbus, priorcs ludi no now 
efc leges mcri positive esse, ct ad placitum • 
quas rceipl, non In dlsputatlonem roeari, pror' 
sus oporfeal ; ut veto vincas, ct pcrlio teum 
instituas, id wtlfldosum est ot rationale 
Eodem modo lit ct in legibua humanls; in 
quibus baud pane* aunt maxima), ut loqunn. 
tnr, hoc est, placlta mcra juris, qum nuctoriUU 
magis quatn rati one nltuntur, neque in disccjv 
tationem vcnlunt Quid veto sit jusllssimam, 
non absolute, sed relativfe, hoc est ex analog 
iUa^m maximarmn, id demum rationale *1 
ct latum disputatloni campum pnebet. Thh 
pwsage, well weighed, may show us where, why 

? °V l10 6ynthel5c nBd 

XSS. prct<;rrea to tUe toancUr[ 


of his works, exempt tho "Essays, were few; # 
tho Novum Organum never enmo sepa- 
rately from the English press. 1 They vrero 
not even much quoted; for I believe it iriU 
bo founil that tho farhion' of referring to 
the brilliant passage* of tho Do Atigmentw 
anil the Novum Orgatmm, at least in book* 
designed for tho gem ml reader, if not 
much older than the close of tho Ivt* 
ocnlury* Scotland has the merit of 
ing led the way; VA*\, Stewart, RoLUon, 
and Playfair turned that which hMlbc^n ft 
blind veneration into ft rational norrbip; 
and I tthoubl jsu.pecfc that marts havo n.vl 
Lord B-aeon within fh«o iliirty yean than 
in the two prccetling Ct triune*. It may bo 
tm umal caur^pH'UW of the cwthunastlc 
paweg>ric5 lately pound v]H>n U.% name, 
that a more j^ritivo riTaacy lias nomctocs 
WrtatfrihutoO tohU philo^/phfcal nritingr 
than they really pr^eijed, cmd It might 
be asked whether Italy, xrhero he trjyt 
ptolckbly not twuch known, vnrw not the 
true rcliool of eyi^rlmmSAl philosophy in 
Ihirope, wbcihrr hh method* of invc»lb 
gntian wr e not chiefly ruch as nun of 
fn&ctty nr.t\ lovers of truth might fimul- 
tftiKously have devised, But, whatever 
nny have Ken the wo with reniKttt io 
actual dL f covcri»** in f drare, w j nu<t gives 
to written wisdom if« proper meed; iu> 
lxjok* prior to thorc of Lord Bscon carried 
mankind fo far on the road to truth ; Jionc 
have obtained *o thorough a triumph over 
arrogant URurpatlon vrithout reeking to 
! irah«,titufo another; and he may be com- 
[pared with those libemtom of nations, 
who have given them lawrs by which they 
| might goveni themselves, and retained xu> 

| homage but their gratitude^ 

l The Be Augrncntls was only once published 
after the fttst edition, in tCSB. An Indifferent 
iran?IttUoa, by CiiUrt Watts, came out In WO, 
No edition of Bacon's 'Works was puWhhcd In 
England before 1750; another op|*care-Un JTiCl, 
nndilicreharobccnfctcndilnce. But they had 
been prints! at Frankfort in ICOa It li nnno* 
cecsaTy to observe, that many copies of Uic fortigu 
cdlliorts were brought to this country. This Is 
mostly taken from Mr. Montagues account. 

- I hare met, since this passage was writ ten, 
with one in Stewart’s Life of Held, which seems 
to state tho rjftst t 0 f Bacon a philosophy in n 
Just nod fem^rato spirit noil which 1 rather 
quote, because this writer has, by hh cutogtev 
on that philosophy, led t omo to an exaggerated 
notion. 11 The Influence of Bacon's gculus on 
tho subsequent progress of physical discovery 
has been seldom duty appreciated : by romfr 
writers almost entirely overlooked, and by- 
others considered as the «ole cause of the refer* 
matlon in science which has slnco taken place. 
OX these two extremes, tho Utter certainly 
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Sect. HI. 

On (ft c Jfcfaph ysica ? Philosophy of Descartes* 

8L Bcn6 Descartes was bom in 1500 of 

drij-Woof nn ancient fami^ in Tou- 
Uficartfi Kiine. An inquisitivo curi- 
osity into the nature end causes of nil ho 
saw is said to have distinguished h!s child- 
hood} and this was certainly accompanied 
by an uncommon facility and clearness of 
apprehension. At a my early ago ho 
entered the college of the Jesuits at La 
Elcchc, and parsed through their entiro 
course of liters turo and philosophy. It 
was now* at tbo age of sixteen, as he tells 
us, that he began to reflect, "with little 
satisfaction, on Ids studies, finding his 
mind beset with error, and obliged to 
confess that ho had learned nothing but 
the conviction of liis ignorance. Yet ho 
lmcw that he had been educated in a 
famous school, and that ho was not deemed 
behind his con temporaries. Tho ethics, 

tho logic, even tho geometry of tlio 

the leant wide of the truth: for In tho whole 
history of Jetton no other Individual can ho 
mentioned whoso exertions hate had eo Indis- 
putable an effect fn forwarding tho intellectual 
progress of mankind. On tho other hand, it 
must be acknowledged that before tho cm when 
Bacon appeared, various philosophers in dif- 
ferent psrts of Kuiojms had struck into tho right 
path ; and it may jxiriiaps bo doubted, whether 
any one Important rule with respect to the true 
method of investigation l>o contained In his 
works, of which no hint can bo traced In those 
of his prcdecevor* Ills great merit lay la con- 
ccntratlng their feeble ami scattered lights; 
fixing tho attention of pliUo'ophers on tho dli- 
tlngul'hlng characteristics of (ruo and of false 
science, by n felicity or Illustration peculiar to 
himself, anconded by tho commanding powers 
of a bold and flgurathc eloquence. Tho method 
of Ini estimation which ho recommended had 
been previously followed In every Jnstanco Jn 
which any solid dlscovrty had been mado with 
respect to tho law* of nnturo ; but It had boon 
followed accidentally and without any regular 
preconceived design ; and It was reserved for 
him to reduce to mlo and method what others 
lmd effected, either fortuitously, or from some 
momentary gllmp'o of the truth. These re- 
marks are not Intended to detract from the just 
glory of Bacon ; for they apply to all those, 
without exception, who have systematised tho 
principles of any of tho arts. Indeed, they 
npply Jess forcibly to him than to any other 
philosopher whose studies haso been directed to 
objects analogous to his ; Inasmuch ju w*o know 
of no art of which tho rules have been reduced 
successfully into a didactic form, when tho art 
itaclf was as much In Infancy as experimental 
philosophy was when Bacon wrote." Account 
of Life and writings of Held sect 2 


ancients, did not fill liis mind with that 
clear stream of truth, for which ho was 
over thirsting. On leaving La Flcchc, tho 
young Descartes mingled for some years in 
tho world, and served as a volunteer both 
under Pxinco Maurico, and in tho Imperial 
army. Yofc during tliis period tlicro were 
intervals when ho withdrew himself wholly 
from society, and dovoted his leisure to 
mathematical science. Some germs also 
of his peculiar philosophy wero already 
ripening in his mind. 

82. Descartes was twenty-threo years 
old when, passing a solitary ftia beginning to 
winter in his quarters at pWioBopblio. 
Neuburg on tho Danube, ho began to ro- 
solvo in his mind tho futility of nil exist- 
ing systems of philosophy, and tho dis- 
crepancy of opinions among tho generality 
of mankind, which rendered it probable 
that no ouo had yot found out tho road to 
real science. Ho determined, therefore, to 
set about tho investigation of truth for 
himself, erasing from his mind all precon- 
ceived judgments, as having been hastily 
and precariously taken up. Ho laid down 
for his guidon co a few fundamental rules 
of logic, such as to admit nothing as truo 
which ho did not clearly perceive, and to 
proceed from tho simpler notions to tho 
more complex, taking tho method of 
geometers, by which they had gono so 
much farther than others, for tho truo art 
o f reasoning. Commencing, therefore, with 
tho mathematical sciences, and observing 
that, however different in their subjects, 
they treat properly of nothing but tho 
relations of quantity, ho fell, almost ac- 
cidentally, ns his woids seem to import, 
on tho great discovery that geometrical 
curves may bo expressed algebraically, i 
This gave him moro liopo of success in 
applying Ins method to other parts of 
philosophy. 

83, Nino years moro elapsed, during 
which Descartes, though Ho retire* to 
ho quitted military Bcrvico, ^oUand 
continued to observo mankind in various 
parts of Europe, still keeping his heart 
fixed on tho great aim ho had proposed to* 
himself, hut, as ho confesses, without hav- 
ing framed tho sohemo of any philosophy 
boyond those of his contemporaries. Ho 
deemed his iimo of life immnturo for so 
stupendous a task. But at tho ago of 
thirty-three, with littlo notice to his 
friends, ho quitted Paris, convinced that 
absoluto retirement was indispensable for 
that rigorous investigation of first prin- 

i CCuvrcs do Descartes, par Cousin, Paris,. 
1621 , yoU I., p. W 
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tiplcs he now determined to institute^ 
retired into Holland, In this counfayh 
remained eight years so completely «doof 
from the distractions of tho world, that 
ho concealed Ins very place of residence. 


85 In pursuing the examination of the 
first" principles of know- Kg*'* 
ledge, Descartes perceived ® #tt * '• 
not only that ho had cause to doubt of the 
various opinions lie had found current 


to concealed Ins very place of tendon , men, from that very oircumstenco 

though preserving an intercourse of letter ^ ^ bnt tliat tho sources of all 

with many friends in Trance. . , t he had received for truth themselves, 

84. In 1037 ho broke upon the world «**““ fionscs> had affordcd him no 

— sasrstt sstst 

are for the present conconiea.x In th« ( JJ™J ^ vain , hy wha t infallible test he 

discourse, the most interesting P W P cmdd discern tho reality of external ob- 
Descortes’ writmgs, on account of the coma ^ t4) W s 

picture of his life, and of the progres^ f 3 » The strong impressions 


Ins studies that it furnishes, wo find the 
Cartesian metaphysics, which do not con* 
eist of many articles, almost as fully de- 
tailed as in any of his later works. ^ In the 
Meditationcs do Prima Philosophia, pub- 
lished in Latin, 1611, these fundamental 
principles aro laid down again more . at 
length. Ho invited tho criticism of philo- 
sophers on these famous Meditations* They 
did not refuse the challenge ; and seven 


idea of them. The strong impressions 
made in sleep led him to inquire whether 
all ho saw and felt might not be in n 
dream. It was true that there seemed to 
be some notions more elementary than the 
rest, such as extension, figure, duration, 
winch could not bo reckoned fallacious ; 
nor could bo avoid owning that, if there 
were not an existing triangle in the world, 
tho angles of one conceived by the mind, 


ui<t not rciuso xne cuaueuge, uuu wwu. ~ ^ 

sets of objections, from as many different though it were in sleep, must appear equal 
quarters, with seven replies from Descartes to two right angles. But even m tins cer- 


himself, are subjoined to the later editions 
of the Meditations. Tho Principles of 
Philosophy, published in Latin in 1644, 
contains what may be reckoned tho final 
statement, which occupies most of tho 
first book, written with uncommon con- 
ciseness and precision. The beauty of 
plulosophical style which distinguished 
Descartes is never more seen than in tins 
first hook of the Principia, the translation 
of which was revised by Olerselier, an 
eminent friend of the author. It is a con- 
trast at once to the elliptical brevity of 
Aristotle, who hints, or has been supposed 
to hint, the most important positions in a 
short clause, and to the verboso, figurative 
declamation of many modem metaphysi- 
cians. In this admirable perspicuity Des- 
cartes was imitated by his disciples Amaud 
and Malebranche, especially tho former. 
His unfinished posthumous treatise, tho 
"Inquiry after Truth by Natural Reason,” 
is not carried farther than a partial de- 

-£ it.. ^ 1 *. a . . V 


titudo of demonstration he soon found 
something deficient ; to err in geometrical 
reasoning is not impossible : why might be 
not err in this; especially in a train of 
consequences, tho particular terms of which 
are not at the same instant present to the 
mind. But above all, there might bo a 
superior being, powerful enough and will- 
ing to deceive him. It was no hind of 
answer to treat this as improbable, or as 
an arbitrary hypothesis. Ho had laid 
down as a maxim that nothing could bo 
received aa truth which was not demon- 
strable, and in ono place, rather byper- 
bolically, and indeed extravagantly in ap- 
pearance, says that he made little differ 
enco between merely probable and fMso 
suppositions ; meaning this, however, as we 
may presume, in tho sense of geometers, 
who would say the same thing. 

80. But, divesting himself thus of all 
belief in what tho world ms first step 
deemed most unquestion- to knowledge. 


avlvuvl miiu iv paxuai ue- ueemea most iu»^hw»«w 
vclopment of the satoe leading principles able, plunged in an abyss, ns it seemed fofr 
of Cartesianism. Thebe is consequently a Philo sopWques, sulvis do to bfetaphysiquo de 
great deal of apparent repetition in tho Descartes resembled et mtse cu ordre, par b. A. 
worlm of Descartes, but such as on at- Grayer, 4 vols. Bruxelles, 1832. In the fourth 
tentive consideration will bhow, not per^ volume we fine f.Vu» m pf n rs? m .1 nos s aces in 
haps much real variance, but some n 
lights that had occurred to the author 
*the course of hh reflections*- 
i Id. p. 121-212. 

* A wt *k has lately been published, Bssafs 


new 

in 


volume we find the metaphysical passages in 
the writings of Descartes, including his cor- 
respondence, arranged methodically to his own 
words, but with the omission of a large part of 
pie objections to the Meditations and of his 
replies. X did not, however, see this work to 
time to make use of it. 
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.And this idea requiring a cause, it could 
hare none but an actual being» n j? 

“ble being, which is unOistinguishaWo 
from mere non-entity. M, io T®!® r, V 
should he denied, he inquires whether ho, 


91. From the idea of a perfect being, 
Descartes immediately dc- H to deductions 
duccd the truth of his belief * *“*■ 

in an cstemal world, aud in tho inferences 
of his reason. For to deceive his creatures 

^riatMsideaofao^oouid have existed sufferw j most this way. I wish I could clearly 
with this idea ot J*® > wer0 no God. understand what these philosophers mean by 
^anyotherWrftherewer^^^ ^ ord periec Uon, when they thus say, that 
^ ot, he argues, by rnnweu , ..tj necessity of existence Is perfection. Docs per- 
the author of his ownheing, fcctlou hef0 gIgn!fr tho gamo thing th*t It does, 

given himself every perfection, v* & > whcn gay that G od is infinitely good* om- 

would have been God. tfot by his patent , n ip 0 eent t omniscient? Surely perfections are 
for the same might he said of them, and so pt<jperlr aS3e rted of tho several powers that at- 
forth if we remount to a series of produc- tcn j the fences of things, and not of anything 
five beings. Besides this, as much power ^ bttt in a very unnatural and improper , 
* — sense. Perfection is a term of relation, and it? 

sense implies a fitness or agreement to some 
certain end, and most properly to some power 
in tho thing that Is denominated perfect. The 
term, as tho etymology of it shows, is taken 
from tho operation of artists. When an artist 
proposes to himself to make anything that shall 
<UBianv rrom cojuhiuu — j>q serviceable to a certain effect, his work is 

ccssary existence is involved in tho idea of ca p e d more or less perfect, according as it agrees 

. it* » 1 1 nniTrnWft in I — VW A<x\rm rtf Hin Artist. BfOttl 


WliWUUtlUUWW* W.— 

the continued operation of tho cause, _ 

90. TOth this argument, in itself suffici* 
Another proof ently refined, Descartes 
Of it blended another still more 
distant from common apprehension. Ne- 

« • i t * _ 11. A 2 


God. All other beings are conceivable in 
their essence, as things possible ; in God 
alone his essence and existence aro in 1 
separable. Existence is necessary to per 
fection ; hence, a perfect being, or God, 
cannot be conceived without necessary ex- 
istence. Though I do not know that I 
have misrepresented Descartes in this re 
malt of his very subtle argument, it is 
difficult not to treat it as a sophism. And 
it was always objected by his adversaries, 
that he inferred the necessity of the thing 
from the necessity of the idea, which was 
the very point in question. It seems im- 
possible to vindicate many of his expres- 
sions, from which ho never receded in the 
controversy to which his meditations gave 
rise. But the long habit of repeating in 
his mind the samo series of reasonings 
gave Descartes, as it wiU always do, an 
inward assurance of their certainty, which 
could not he weakened by any objection. 
The former argument for the being of God, 
whether satisfactory or not, is to ho distin- 
guished from the present. 1 

l 11 Prom what is said already of the 5gnorance 
we are in of tho essence of mind, it is evident 
that we are not able to know whether any mind 
be necessarily existent by a necessity h priori 
founded in its essence, as we have showed time 
and space to be. Some philosophers think that 
such a necessity may be demonstrated of God 
from the nature of perfection For God being 
infinitely, that is, absolutely perfect, they say 
he must needs be necessarily existent ; because, 
say they, necessary existence is one of the great- 
est of perfections. But I take this to be one of 
those false and imaginary arguments, that are 
founded in the abuse of certain terms ; and of 
all others this word, perfection, seems to have 


more or less with the design of tho artist. Brom 
arts, by a similitude of scn*e, this word has been 
introduced into morality, and signifies that 
quality of an agent by which it is able to act 
agreeable to the end its actions tend to. Tho 
metaphysicians who reduce cverytidog to trans- 
cendental considerations, havo also translated 
this term into their science, and use it to signify 
tho agreement that anything ha? with that idea, 
which it is required that thing should answer 
to. Tills perfection, therefore, belongs to those 
attributes that constitute tho essence of a 
thing; and that being is properly called the 
roost perfect which 1ms all, tho best, and each 
the completest in Its kind of those attributes, 
which can be united in ono essence. Perfection, 
therefore, belongs to the essence of thing?, and 
not properly to their existence ; which is not a 
perfection of anything, no attribute of it, hut 
only the mere constitution of it in rerun i 
nature . . Necessary existence, therefore, which 
Is a mode of existence, is not a perfection, it 
being no attribute of tho thing uo more than 
existence is, which Is a mode of it But it may 
be said, that though necessary existence is not 
a perfection in Itself, jet it is so in Its cause, 
upon account of that attnbuto of tho entity 
from whence it flows ; that that attribute must 
of all others be the most perfect and most ex- 
cellent, which necessary existence flows from, 
it being such as cannot bo conceived otherwise 
than as existing. But what excellency, what 
perfection is there in nil this? Space is neces- 
sarily existent on account of extension, which 
cannot be conceived otherwise than as existing. 
But what perfection is there in space upon this 
account, which can in no manner act on nny- 
thingj which is entirely devoid of all power, 
wherein I have showed all perfections to con- 
sist? Therefore, necessary existence, abstract- 
edly considered, is no perfection ; and, therefore, 
the idea of infinite perfection does not include, 
and consequently not prove, God to be neces- 
sarily existence [sic]. If he be so, it is on ac* 
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-would be an imperfection In God; but God 
is perfect, matever, tlicrefore, as clearly 
and distinctly apprehended by our reason, 
must be true. Vo have only to be on our 
guard against out ora precipitancy and 
prejudice, or surrender of our reason to the 
authority of others. It is not by our under- 
standing, such as God gave it to us, that 
-we are deceived; but the exercise of our 
free trill, a high prerogative of our nature, 
is often so incautious as to make ns not 
■discern truth from falsehood, and affirm or 
■deny, by a voluntary act, that which we 
<lo not distinctly apprehend. The proper- 
ties of quantity, founded on our ideas of 
extension and number, aro distinctly per- 
ceived by our minds, and hence the sciences 
of arithmetic and geometry are certainly 
true. But when bo tarns his thoughts to 
the phenomena of external sensation, 
Descartes cannot wholly extricate himself 
from bis original concession, tbe basis of 
his doubt, that the senses do sometimes 
deceive us. Ho endeavours to reconcile 
this with his own theory, which had built 
the certainty of all that we clearly hold 
certain on the perfect veracity of God. 

92. It is in this inquiry that he reaches 

Primwy and that important distinction 
secondary qaaii- between tbo primary and 
t* 6 *- secondary properties of mat- 
ter, the latter being modifications of the 
former, relative only to our apprehension, 
but not inherent in things, which, without 
being wholly new, contradicted tho Aris- 
totelian theories of the schools; 1 and he 
account of tho:o attributes of his essence which 
we have no knowledge of." 

I have made this extract from ft very short 
tract, called Contcmplatlo Phflosophlca, by 
Brook Taylor, which I found In an unpublished 
memoir of his life printed by the late Sir 
William Young, in 1793. It bespeaks the clear 
and acute understanding' of this celebrated 
philosopher, and appears to roe an entire re 
filiation of the scholastic argument of Des 
cartes ; one more fit for the Anselms and such 
dealers In words, from whom it came, than for 
himself. 

l See Stewart's First Dissertation on the 


remarked that we are never, strictly speak- 
ing, deceived by our censes, but by the 
inferences which we draw from them. 

93. Such is nearly the substance, ex- 
clusive of a great variety of more or less 
episodical theories, of the three metaphysi- 
cal works of Descartes, the history of the 
soul’s progress from opinion to doubt, and 
from doubt to certainty. Tew would dis- 
pute, at the present day, that be has 
destroyed too much of his foundations to 
render his superstructure stable ; and to 
readers averse from metaphysical reflection, 
he must seem little else than an idle the- 
orist, weaving cobwebs for pastime which 
common sense sweeps away. It is fair, 
however, to observe, that no one was more 
careful than Descartes to guard against 
any practical scepticism in the affairs of 
life. He even goes so far as to maintain, 
that a man having adopted any practical 
opinion on such grounds as seem probable 
should pursue it with as much steadiness 
as if it were founded on demonstration ; 
observing, however, as a general rule, to 
choose the most moderate opinions among 
those which he should find current in his 
own country. 1 

94. The objections adduced against the 
Meditations are in a series ejections made 
of seven. The first are by to Ms Medium 
a theologian named Catcrus, tlon5 
tho second by Hcrsenne, tbe third by 
Hobbes, the fourth by Arnauld, the fifth 
by Gassendi, the sixth by some anonymous 
writers, the seventh by a Jesuit of the 
name of Bourdon. To all of these Des- 
cartes replied with spirit and acuteness. 
By far tho most important controversy was 
with Gassendi, whose objections were stated 
more briefly, and I think with less skill, by 
Hobbes. It was the first trumpet in the 
new philosophy of an ancient war between 
the sensual and ideal schools of psychology. 
Descartes had revived, and placed in a 
clearer light, the doctrine of mind, as not 
absolutely dependent upon tho senses, 
nor of the same nature as their objects. 


Progress of Philosophy. This writer has Justly 
observed, that many persons conceive colour to 
be inherent in the object, so that the censure of 
Reid on Descartes and Ms followers, as having 
pretended to discover what no one doubted, is 
at least unreasonable In ibis respect A late 
writer has gone so far as to say : 11 Nothing at 
first can seem a more rational, obvious, and 
incontrovertible conclusion, than that tbe colour 
of a body is an inherent quality, like its weight, 
hardness, &c. ; and that to tee the object, and to 
see it of its wen colour, when nothing intervenes 
between our eyes and it, are one and the same 
thing. Yet this is only a prejudice.” &c. 


Herschel'a Discourse on Nat. Philos., p. 82. I 
almost even suspect that the notion of sounds 
and smells being secondary or merely sensible 
qualities, is not distinct in ail men's minds. 
But after we arc become familiar with correct 
ideas, it is not easy to revive prejudices in our 
Imagination. In the same page of Stewart's 
Dissertation, he has been led, by dislike of the 
university of Oxford, to misconceive, in an ex- 
traordinary manner, a passage of Addison in the 
Guardian, which is evidently a sportive ridicule 
of the Cartesian theoiy, and Is absolutely in- 
applicable to the Aristotelian, 
l VoL i., p. 147. Yob ill., p. Gi. 
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Stewart docsnoiaclmowledgehimasthofirsi 

teacher of the soul’s immateriality. “That 
many of the schoolmen, and that the ‘wisest 
of the ancient philosophers, when they de- 
scribed the mind as a spirit, or as a spark 
of celestial fire, employed these expressions, 
not with any intention to materialize its 
essence, but merely from want of more 
unexceptionable language, might bo shown 
with demonstrative evidence, if this were 
the proper place for entering into the dis- 
cussion,”! But though it cannot be said 
that Descartes was absolutely the first who 
maintained the strict immateriality of the 
soul, it is manifest to any ono who has 
read his correspondence, that tho tenet, 
instead of being general, as we are apt to 
presnme, was by no means in accordance 
with the common opinion of his age. The 
fathers, with the exception, perhaps the 
single one, of Augustin, had taught the 
corporeity of the thinking substance. 
Araauhl seems to consider tho doctrine of 
Descartes as almost a novelty in modem 
times. " What you have written con- 
cerning the distinction between the soul 
and body appears to me very clear, very 
evident, and quite divine ; and as nothing 
is older than truth, I have had singular 
pleasure to see that almost the same things 
have formerly been very perspicuously and 
agreeably handled by St. Augustin in all 
his tenth book on the Trinity, but chiefly 
in the tenth chapter,”^ But Araauld 
himself, In his objections to the Medita- 
tions, had put it as at least questionable, 
whether that which thinks is not some- 
thing extended, which, besides the usual 
properties of extended substances, such as 
mobility and figure, has also this particular 
virtue and power of thinking^ The reply 
of Descartes removed the difficulty of the 
illustrious Jansenist, whobecamo anardenfc 
and almost complete disciple of the new 
philosophy, in a placard against tho Car- 
tesian philosophy, printed in 1047, which 

seems to have come from Ben us, professor 
of theology at Leyden, it is said : « As far 
as regards the nature of things, nothing 
seems to hinder but that the soul may be 
either a substance, or a mode of corporal 
substance. And More, who had carried 

correspondence with 

admire, at 
me> above aU PWIosop&ers 
2£i„ f ev “ ^oufc exception 

ofha favourite Plato, extols him after his 

S t0 01eKeli <*> U bavS 

^f^^tbefmuidatioiu.ofrelS 0 

* xa/iTX 

4 v ol X., p. 73. 


“For the peripatetics/’ he says, “pretend, 
that there are certain substantial forms 
emanating from matter, and so united to 
it that they cannot subsist without it, to 
which class these philosophers refer the 
souls of almost all living beings, even those 
to which they allow sensation and thought ; 
while the Epicureans, on the other hand, 
who laugh at substantial forms, ascribe 
thought to matter itself, so that it is 3JI. 
Descartes alone of all philosophers, who 
has at once banished from philosophy all 
these substantial form or souls derived from 
matter, and absolutely divested matter- 
itself of tho faculty of feeling and think* 
ing.”i 

95. It must bo owned that the firm* 
belief of Descartes in the Theory cr 

immateriality of tho Ego or memory and 
thinking principle, was ac- 
companied with what in later times would 
have been deemed rather too great conces- 
sions to tho materialists. He held the im- 
agination and tho memory to be portions 
of the brain, wherein the images of our 
sensations are bodily preserved ; and even 
assigned such a motive force to the imagina- 
tion, as to produce those involuntary ac- 
tions which we often perform, and all the 
movements of brutes. “This explains 
how all the motions of all animals arise, 
though wo grant them no knowledge of 
things, but only an imagination entirely 
corporeal, and how all those operations 
which do not require the concurrence of 
reason are produced in us.” But tho 
whole of his notions as to the connexion. 

1 Vbk x., P* 3SC. Even More seems to have 
been peplexed at one time by the difficulty of 
accounting for the knowledge and sentiment of 
disembodied souls, and almost inclined to 
admit their corporeity. “J’ahnmis mieux 
dire avec les HatonicScns, les anciens ptres, et 
presque tous les philosophies, que les ames 
humaines, tous les gen les tanfc boas que mau- 
vafs, sont corporels, et que par consequent Jls 
out un sentiment r^el, c*est h dire, qui leur vienfc 
du corps dont ils sont reretus.*’ This 3s in a 
letter to Descartes, in 1C49, which I have not 
read in Latin (rob x, p. 249). I do not quite 
understand whether he meant only that the 
soul, when separated from the gross body, is in- 
vested with a substantial clothing, or that there 
is what we may call an interior body, a supposed 
monad, to which the thinking principle is in- 
dissolubly united. This is what all materialists, 
mean, who have any clear notions whatever; it 
a possible, perhaps a plausible, perhaps even' 
a highly probable, hypothesis, but one which 
will not prove their theory. The former seems. 

indlspeasIMe supposition, if we admit 
sensibility to phenomena at all in tho soul 
ter death ; but it is rather, perhaps, a thea- 


i — * — - ycimvys, u 

[ logical than a metaphysical speculation. 
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of tho soul and body, and indeed all his 
physiological theories, of which ho was 
most enamoured, do little credit to the 
Cartesian philosophy. They ate among 
those portions of his creed which have lam 
most open to ridicule, and which it would 
ho useless for us to detail. Ho seems to 
have expected more advantage to psycho- 
logy from anatomical researches than in 
that state of tho science, or oven probably 
in any futuro state of it, anatomy could 
afford. "When asked onco where was his 
library, he replied, showing a calf ho was 
dissecting, This is my library. 1 2 His trea- 
tise on the passions, a subject so important 
in the philosophy of the human mind, is 
made up of crude hypotheses, or at best 
irrelevant observations, on their physical 
causes and concomitants. 

9G. It may bo considered ns a part of this 

Seatofsoui syncretism, ns wq may call 

la pineal gland, 0 f the material and im- 
material hypothesis, that Descartes fixed 
the scat of tho soul in tho conarion, or 
pineal gland, which he selected as the only 
part of the brain which is not double. By 
some mutual communication which ho did 
notpiofess to explain, though later meta- 
physicians have attempted to do so, the 
unextended intelligence, thus confined to a 
certain spot, receives the sensations which 
are immediately produced through impres- 
sions on the substance of the brain. If lie 
did not solve tho problem, bo it remembered 
that tho problem has never since been 
solved. It was objected by a nameless corre- 
spondent, who signs himself Hyperaspistes, 
tliat the soul being incorporeal could not 
leave by its operations a trace on the brain, 
which his theory seemed to imply. Des- 
cartes answered, In rather a remarkable 
passage, that as to things purely intel- 
lectual, wo do not, properly speaking, re- 
member them at all, ns they nro equally 
original thoughts every time they picscnt 
themselves to tho mind, except that they 
nro habitually joined as it wero, and as- 
fiociatd with certain names, which being 
bodily, make us remember thcm.s 

1 Descartes was very fond of dissection: C’cst 

tm exercise ou Jc mo auls souvent occupy dcpuls 
onro nns* ct jo crois qu’il n’y a guuro do md- 
dccins qu! y alt rcgard6 do si pris quo mob 
Vol, ltd, also i*. m and ISO. 

2 This possago I must glvo In French, finding 
it very obscure, and having translated more ac- 
cording to w hat I guess than literally. Mals 
pour co qul cst dcs chores purement intellect- 
tidies, & proprement parlor on n*cn aucum res 
souvenir; ct la prcmi6ro fois qu’cllcs so prd- 
sentent h Tesprit, on les pensc aussl blcn quo la 
scconde, si ce n'cat peutdro qu'cHes ont cofi- 


97. If the orthodox of tho ago wero not 
yet prepared for a doctrine ' oasiondr* 
which seemed so favourable attacks on the 
at least to natural religion Meditations 

as tho immateriality of the soul, it may 
bo readily supj*oscd, that Gassendi, liko 
Hobbes, had imbibed too much of tho Epi- 
cuican theory to acquiesce in tho spmtuahs- 
ing principles of his adversary. In a spor- 
tivo stylo, he addresses him, 0 amma / and 
Descartes, replying more angrily, retorts 
upon him the namo O caro / which ho fre- 
quently repeats. Though we may lament 
such unhappy efforts at nit in these great 
men, tho names do not ill represent the 
spiritual and carnal philosophies ; the 
school that produced Leibnitz, Kant, and 
Stewart, contrasted with that of Hobbes, 
Condillac, and Cabanis, 

98. It was a matter of course that the 
vulnerable passages of tho Superiority of 
six Meditations would not Descartes, 
escape tho spear of so skilful an antagonist 
as Gassendi. But many of his objections* 
appear to bo little more than cavils ; and 
upon tho whole, Descartes leaves me with 
the impression of his great superiority m 
metaphysical acuteness. It was indeed im- 
possible tli at men should agree, who per- 
sisted in using a different definition of the 
important word, idea ; and the same source 
of interminable controversy has flowed ever 
since for their disciples, Gassendi adopt- 
ing the scholastic maxim, “ Nothing is in 
the understanding, which has not been in 
tho sense, 1 * carried it so much farther than 
tlioso from whom it came that ho denied 
anything to bo an idea but what was ima- 
gined by tho mind. Descartes repeatedly 
desired both him and Hobbes, svliose philo- 
sophy ivfts built on tho same notion, to re- 
mark that ho meant by idea, whatever can 
bo conceived by tho understanding, though 
not capablo of being represented by tho 
imagination. 1 Thus wo imagine a triangle, 

tumc d'etre jolntcs et comma attaches a cer- 
tains noms qui, ctant corporcls, font quo nous 
nous ressouvenons aussl d’cHes. Yol. nil., p, 271. 

1 Par Io nom tVidde, il rout seulcmcnt qu'on 
entende ici ies images ties chores matcrielles dd- 
pdntcs cn la fantaise coTpordle ; et cela dtant 
supposd, SI lui est ft! sd do montTcr qu’on no pout 
avoir propro et vdritable iddo do DIeu ni d’un 
ango ; mais fat souvent avctli, et principals- 
went on eel xA m£mc, quo Jo prowls lo nom 
tfkldc pour tout cequi cst con$uimmcdiatement 
par Tesprit , en sorto quo, lorequo jo veux et 
quo jo crains, parccquo jo consols en memo 
temps quo jovoux ct quo jc Grains, co vouloir ct 
cctto crainto sent mis par mol on nombro dcs 
iddea ; ot jo mo suls servi dc co mot, psreequ’il 
dloit doji communcment rc?u par les philo* 
soplies pour rignlflcr les fonnes dcs conception*. 
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but wc can only conccivo ft figure of a 
thousand sides; wo know its existence, 
and can reason about its properties, but 
we have no image 'whatever in the mind, 
by which wo can distinguish such a polygon 
from one of a smaller or greater number of 
sides, Hobbes , in answer to t his , t hrew out 
a paradox which he has not, at least in so 
unlimited a manner, repeated, that by 
reason, that is, by the process of reasoning, 
we can infer nothing as to the nature of 
things, but only as to their names i It U 
singular that a man conversant at least 
with the elements of geometry should have 
fallen into tins error. For it docs not ap- : 
pear that he meant to speak only of natural 
substances, as to which his language might ] 
seem to he a bad expression of what was ] 


do Ventendement dlvln, encore quo nom ne re 
commissions cn Dleu aucune fnui/i!$Je ou ima 
glnntlon corporellc, ct )e n’en paroi* ptdnt d 
plus propre* Et Jc j>ensp avoir assez cxpllqu 
VuliSc de Bleu pour ccux qul vcnlent con^cvol 
les sens quo Jo donno h, inns paroles ; mals jk>u 
coux qul s'attachcnt h, leg entendre autremen 
quo jc no fals, jo no le pourrats Jamals ns^c’ 
^ oh 1 *,P* 401 . Thlslsin ansner lo Ifobbc* ; fit 
objections at Hobbes, and De-carte j* replies 
turn veiymuch on this primary difference be 
tween Ideas and images, which nlono our com: 
rymen could understand, and ideas ns intellca 
tions* conceptions, voovfic vet, inroprblo of be 
ing imagined, but not less certainly known am 
reasoned upon. Hie French Is a translation 
but mado by Clcrsellcr under the euo of Da 
cartes, so that it may bo quoted 03 an original. 

_ dirons nous malntcnant ri ponied re l 
misonnoment n'est ricn autro cho'e qu'un as 
sembtogo et un encbalnement do nomi mr a 
mot at? D on II S ’ensulm>» quo par to rahoi 

s *•*«* K 

l!l A J l 103CSj , mMs Miflemeat tonchant leor 

S 1 - 0118 ! CCSfc h fhro qtle P ar cUg nou 

vcoons simplcment ri nous assemblons bicn 01 
miles noms des cboses, 5 eton les conrenfton 
? uc «■» Wtesh notre fantal 3 T 0 t“u 
lours significations, p, 4 y 0 . Be scares S 

? “ r " r " 

“ m'ltenf Ct °T SlBnlW « 

Ie ccmtrairtl pul -30 renir Cl 
^cartes treated Bobhol 

« A’isaaf ft** 3 ? 

“it Is sefreridenTthat S? 5 ” 1 ” ^ npiie * 

ussr®* * arra 


afterwards clearly fib own by Locke* That 
the understanding can conceive and reason 
upon that which the imagination cannot 
delineate, ia evident not only from Des- 
cartes’ instance of a polygon, but moTo 
strikingly by the whole theory of infinite*, 
which arc certainly somewhat more than 
bare word*?, whatever assistance words may 
give w in explaining them to others or to 
ourselves. 1 

00. Dugnld Stewart Imn justly dwelt on 
the signal hcnico rendered $t«warV*«- 
by Drearies to psycholo* &ark*enDes- 
gical philosophy, by turning ****** 

the mental vision inward upon ifeclfj and 
accustoming us to watch ibo operations of 
our intellect, which, though employed upon 
ideas obtained through the awn*, nro ** 
distinguishable from them ns the workman 
from his work. He has given indeed to 
Jler caries n vety proud title, Father of tho 
experimental philosophy of the human 
mind, as if he wore to man what Bacon 
was to nature.* By patient observation of 

J I suspect, fmm what 1 have afnee rexd, that 
Hobbes had a different, and what teems to me a 
very erroneous view of Infinite, or InHnUc*lunl 
quantities in geometry. T Or he nnsu ers the old 
sophism of Zeno, Qulcquld dlrJdi potest In par tot 
Infinitns cst InflnHnm, In a xusnner which does 
not meet the real truth of thecae: DMdl po«sc 
In partes fnflnltas nihil nliud cst quam (UvhU 
pos^o In parlor qvolcufiqfqtii* trtlt. Logics aivo 
Cwnputotlo, <?. 5., ik 33 (edit, lC0r). 

■s Pf^rtnffon on I'rogrcss of rhtlo’ophy. 
Tlic word experiment must 1 ms taken In tlio 
sense of observation. Fieuart scry early took 
j U P his admiration for Dc«cartcs. •* He was the 
fti^t pldlO'Ophcr who Elated In a dew and 
I Mjfafactory wanner the distinction beta ecu 
1 tn h*d and matter, and who pointed out the 
I proper plan for studying the Intellectual phllo* 

| It la chiefly In consequence of his pre- 

I else ideas with respect to this distinction, that 
we may remark in all hi& metaphysical writings, 
a perspicuity widen is not observable in those 
of any of hfs predecessors/* Blem* of Fhilos. 
j of Human 5 Und, vol. i. (published In 1T02) note 
A. ** \\ hen Descartes,” ho says in the disserta- 
tion before quoted, “established it as a general 
principle that nothing conctlvobU by the pair :r 
of tmo^fnaffon could throw any on the 
operations qf flioupht, a principle which I con- 
| as ^clushely his own, ho told the fonn- 
t actions ot the experimental philosophy ot tho 
1 uman mind. That the same truth had been 
preiiously perceived more or less distinctly by 
1 acon Qnc * others, nppeara probalfio from tho 
freneral complexion of their speculations j hut 
. Icfc ^ l em has expressed it with equal pre- 
cision, or laid it down as a fundamental maxim 
in thefr logic V The words which I have put 
in Italics seem too vaguely and not very clearly 
expressed, nor am I aware that they aro borno 
out in their literal sense, by any position of 
Beseartes ; nor do I apprehend tho allusion to 
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-wlmt passed witliin him, by holding his 
fioul as it were an object in a microscope, 
which is the only process of a good meta- 
physician, ho became habituated to throw 
.away those integuments of senso which 
hide us from ourselves. Stewart has cen- 
sured him for the paradox, as he calls it, 
that the essence of mind consists in think- 
ing, and that of matter in extension. That 
tho act of thinking is as inseparable from 
the mind as extension is from matter, 
cannot indeed be proved; since, as our 
thoughts are successive, it is not incon- 
ceivable that there may be intorvals .of 
duration between them ; but it can liardly 
be reckoned a paradox. But whoever 
should bo led by the word essence to sup- 
pose that Descartes confounded tho per- 
cipient thinking substance, tho Ego, upon 
whose bosom, like that of the ocean, the 
waves of perception are raised by every 
breeze of sense, with the perception itself, 
or even, what is scarcely more tenable, 
with the reflective action, or thought; 
that he anticipated this strange paradox 
of Hume in his earliest work, from which 
ho silently withdrew in liis Essays, would 
not only do great injustice to one of the 
acutest understandings that ever came to 
tho subject, but overlook several clear 
assertions of the distinction, especially in 
Ms answer to Hobbes. “Tho thought,” 
ho says, " differs from that which thinks, 
as the mode from the substance.” 1 And 
Stewart has in his earliest work justly cor- 
rected Reid in this point as to the Carte- 
sian doctiine.2 

100. Several singular positions which 

p&radoxes of have led to an undue depre- 
nescartes. cintion of Descartes in gene- 
ral as a philosopher, occur in his meta- 

Bacon. Bat it is certain that Descartes, and 
still more his disciples Axnauld and Male* 
branche, take better caro to distinguish what 
can be imagined from what can he conceived or 
understood, than any of the school of Gassendi 
in tills or other countries. One of the great 
ments of Descartes as a metaphysical writer, 
not unconnected with this, is that he is 
generally careful to avoid figurative language 
in speaking of mental operations, wherein ho 
has much the advantage over Locke. 

1 Vob i , p. 470. Araauld objected, in a letter 
to Descartes, Comment se pent il fair© quo la 
pensde constitue I'essenco do Vesprii, puisque 
’sesprit cat une substance, ct que la pensec 
lemble n’en 6tre qu’un mode? Descartes replied 
that thought In general, la pewdc, ou la nature 
que penso, in which he placed tho essence of 1 
the soul, was very different from such or such 
particular acts of thinking, vol. vi., p. 153-1G0. | 

2 rhilosoi>hy of Human Mind, voL i., note A. 

See the Principle., § 63. I 


physical writings. Such was his denial of 
thought, and, as is commonly fcaid, sensa- 
tion to brutes, which ho seem? to havo 
founded on the mechanism of the bodily 
oTgans, a cause sufficient, in Ms opinion, 
to explain nil the phenomena of the mo- 
tions of animals, and to obviate the 
difficulty of assigning to them immaterial 
souls his rejection of final causes in tho 
lit is a common opinion that Descartes 
denied all life and sensibility to brutes. But 
this seems not so clear. II faut remarquer, ho 
says in x n letter to More, where he has been 
arguing against the existence in brutes of any 
thinking principle, que je parle de la pensde, 

I non de la vie, ou du sentiment ; car je n’dte la 
vie a aucun animal, ne la faisant consister quo 
dans la seule cbalcur du coeur. Jo no leur re- 
fuse pas mfime Ie sentiment autant qu’il depend 
des organes du corps, vol. x., p. 203. In a 
i longer passage. If he does not express himself 
| very clearly, ho admits passions in brutes, and 
| It seems Impossible that he could have ascribed 
i passions to what has no sensation. Much of 
ulmt he here says is very good. Bicn quo 
Montaigno et Chanon aient dit, qu’il y a plus 
de difference d’homme a homme quo d’homme 
h, bOtc, il n’est toutefois jamais trouvd aucune 
bSte si parfaitc, qu’cllc alt usd de quelquo signo 
pour faire entendre & d'autres animaux quelquo 
chose quo n’efft point de rapport a ses pas- 
sions ; et U n’y a point d’homme si imparfait 
qu’U n’en use ; en sorte que ceux qui sont sourds 
et muets inventent des signes particulars par 
lesquels ils expriment leur pensdes ; cc qul me 
semble un tt&s fort argument pour prouver que 
ce qui fait quo les botes nc parlcnt point com me 
nous, est qu’elles n’ont aucune pensde, ct non 
point quo les organes lour manquent. Et on ne 
pent dire qu’ellcs parlent entro olios, mafs quo 
nous no les entendons pas ; car coirnnc fes chitn* 
et qulqvcs autres animaiw nous fjprimcnf teurs 
pnssions, ils nous exprimerolent anssl hlen lours 
pensdes s’lls cn avoient. Je sals bien que les 
botes font bcaucoup de choscs mieux qus nous, 
mais jo ne m’en dtonne pas ; car cela memo sert 
a prouver qu’cUes aglssent naturellement, et 
par reports, alnsi qu’un horloge; laquellc 
montre bleu mieux Thcure qu'il cst, que notre 
jugement nous l’cnscigne. ... On peut seulc- 
ment dire que, bicn quo les betes ne fassent 
aucune action qui nous assure qu’cUes pensent, 
toutefois, h cause que les organes de lews corps 
ne sont pas fort dlffcrens dcs nGtres, on peut 
conjecturer qu’il y a quclque pensdo jolntc & 
ccs organes, ainsl que nous oxperimcntons en 
nous, bicn que la leur soit bcaucoup moins par- 
falte ; a quoi je n'ai rien h rdpondre, si non que 
si cllcs pcnsolent aussl que nous, dies auroient 
une ame immortelle aussibien quo nous; ce qui 
n’est pas vraUcmblable, h cause qu’il n’y a point 
de raison pour lo crolre de quelques anlmaux, 
sans le crolre de tous, ct qu’il y en a plusieun 
trop imparfalts pour pouvolr crolre cela d'eux, 
comma sont les hultres, les dponges, &c. Vol. 
ix., p 425. I do not see the meaning of une 
ame immortelle in the last sentence; if the 
words had been une ame immaterielle, it would 
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explanation of nature, ns far above our 
comprehension, and unnecessary to those 
who had the internal proof of GoiFft exist- 
ence; his still more paradoxical tenet that 
tho truth of geometrical theorems, aud 
every other axiom of intuitive certainty, 
depended upon tho Mill of God; a notion 
that seems to bo a rclio of his original 
scepticism, but which ho pertinaciously 
defends throughout his letters. 1 From 
remarkable errors, men of original mul in- 
dependent genius arc rarely exempt ; Des- 
cartes lmd pulled down an edifice con- 
structed by the labours of n^nr two 
thousand years, with groat reason in many 
respects, yet perhaps with too unlimited a 
disregard of his predecessors; it was his 
destiny, as it had been thciis, to be tome- 
times refuted and depreciated in bis turn. 
But tho singlo fact of his having first 
established, both in philosophical and 
popular belief, tho immateriality of the 
soul, were wo even to forgot tho other 
great accessions which ho mado to psy- 
chology, would declaro tho influence he 
has had on human opinion. From this 
immateriality, however, lie did not derive 
tho tenet of its immortality, lie was 
justly contented to say that from tho in- 
trinsic differcnco between mind and body, 
the dissolution of tho one could not neces- 
sarily take away tho existence of the other, 
but that it was for God to determine 
wdiether it should continuo to exist ; and 
this determination, as ho thought, could 
only bo learned from his revealed will. 
Tho more powerful arguments, according 
to general apprehension, which reason 
affords for tho sentient being of tho soul 
after death, did not belong to tho meta- 
physical philosophy of Descartes, and 
would never have been very satisfactory to 
his mind. He says, in one of his letters, 


be to the purpose. More, in a letter to v 
this is a reply, had argued as if Descartes 
brutes for insensible machines, and con 
the paradox the arguments which con 
sense furnishes. Ho would cion have pref 
asenbing Immortality to them, ns many an 
philosophers did. But surely Desrn J 
did not acknowledge any proofs of the 
mortality of the human soul to be valid r 
those founded on revelation, needed' n, 
trouble himself much about this difficulty 
l C'esfc en effet parlor do Dieu comme 
Jupiter on d un Satrnne, cfc l’assnjeitir au 
Ct aux destines, quo do dire quo cos v< 
sont indtpondan tes de Ini. No mlgacs n 

cWDIn^’ ******* efc do Publier partou 
* dtahlt ces lois cn la na 

Vo vrrt^ 1163 1053 « « roj*a 

same pointing I^an^p^o^ ** IW,0U *^ 


that "laying aside what faith n^ircs us of, 
he owns that it is more easy to make con- 
jectures for our own advantage and ruler- 
tain promising hopes, than to feel any 
confidence in their accomplishment.” 1 

101. Descartes wax pei Imps tho first who 
KWthatdcfinitbnsof words, itti fn*t ration 
already ns clear ns they can *>f definiilcfts. 
be mado, arc nugatory or impenctmblc. 
Tlmnlonc would distinguish his philo* «opby 
from that of tho Aristotelian*, who lmd 
wearied and confus'd themselves for twenty 
centuries with unintelligible endeavour? fi) 
grasp by definition what rtfu-c** to be de- 
fined. "Mr Locke,” any? Stewart, "claim? 
this implore mint as entirely Ids own, but 
the merit of it unquestionably fitlongs to 
D< scar Us, although it must be owned that 
ho luis not always tuRitUmily attended to 
it in Ids ftseaiclic**/ - A sdlil mote iUciriv c 
pass^qc to this dUct, than that referred to 
by Stewart iu the Principia will bo found 
in the pod humous dialogue on the Starch 
after Truth. It is objected by one of the 
interlocutor**, ns it had actually been by 
Gassendi, that, to prove his existence by 
I the net of thinking bo riiould first know 
what existence ami what thought is. "f 
ngree with you,” Hie representative of 
Descartes replies, <f thnt it is ntcc*'ary to 
know what doubt is, and what thought is, 
before we can bo fully persuaded of this 
reasoning; J doubt, theicforo I am, or 
what is the same, I think, therefore I pm. 
But do not* imagine that for this purp 05 ^ 
you must toi turc your mind to find out the 
next genus, or the essential tlifleicnccs us 
the logicians talk, nml so compose a regular 
definition. Leave this to such as teach or 
dispute in the schools. But whoever will 
examine things by himself, and judge of 
them according to his understanding, can- 
not ho so senseless as not to ^eo clearly, 
when he pays attention, what doubling, 
thinking, being, arc, and as to hav o any 
need to learn their distinctions. Besides, 
there nro things which wo render more 
obscuic, in attempting to define them, 
because, as they are veiy simple and very 
clear, wo cannot know nnd comprehend 
them better than by themselves. And it 

1 Vol. ix., p. 300 

2 Dissertation, ubi, suprii, Stewart, in fate. 
Philosophical Essajs, note A, Jnd censiucd 
Held for aligning this remark to Descartes and 
Locko, but without giving any better reason 
than that it is found In a work written hj I»ord 
Stair; earlier, certainly, than Locke, but not 
before Descartes. It may be doubtful, as wo? 
shall see hereafter, whether Locke has not gone 
bejornl Descartes, or at least distinguished un- 
definable words more strictly. 
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should bo reckoned among the chief errors 
■that can bo committed in science for men 
to fancy that they can define that which 
ihey can only conceive, and distinguish 
what is clear in it from what is obscure, 
while they do not see the difference between 
that which must ho defined before it is 
understood and that which can bo fully 
known by itself. Now, among things which 

* can thus bo clearly known by themselves, 
wo must put doubting, thinking, being. 
For I do not believe any one ever existed 
so stupid as to need to know what being is 
before ho could affirm that he is ; and it is 
-the same of thought aud doubt. Nor can 
ho learn these things except by himself, 
nor bo convinced of them hut by his own 
experience, and by that consciousness and 
inward witness which every man finds in 
himself when ho examines tlio subject. 
And as we should define whiteness in vain 
to a man who can seo nothing, while ono 
can open his eyes and seo a wliito object 
requires no more, bo to know what doubt- 
ing is, and what thinking is, it is only 
ncccssaiy to doubt and to think. No- 
thing could more tend to cut short the 
-verbal cavils of tho schoolmen, than this 
limitation of their favourite exercise, defini- 
"tion. It is due, therefore, to Descartes, so 
often accused of appropriating tho dis- 
coveries of others, that we should establish 
liis right to ono of tho most important that 
the new logic has to boast. 

102. Ho seems, at ono moment, to have 

His notion of been on the point of taking 
substance*, another step very far in ad- 
vance of his ago. “Let us take,” Jio says, 
“a piece of wax from tho honey-comb ; it 
retains some tasto and smell, it is hard, it 
is cold, it has a vciy marked colour, form, 
and size. Approach it to the fire ; it be- 
comes liquid, warm, inodorous, tasteless ; 
its form and colour arc changed, its size is 
increased. Does the same wax remain 
after these changes? It must bo allowed 
that it does j no ono doubts it, no ono 
flunks otherwise. "What was it then that 
wo so distinctly knew to exist in this piece 
of wax? Nothing certainly that we ob- 
served by the sonses, since all that the 
taste, tho smell, tho sight, the touch re-, 
ported to us has disappeared, and still tho 
same wax remains." This somctliing which 
endures nndcr every change of sensible 
-qualities cannot bo imagined; for the 
imagination must represent some of theso 
-qualities, and none of them are essential to 
"tho thing ; it can only bo conceived by the 
‘Understanding. 2 

* Vol xt, p. 309. S Meditation Second©, i 250, 


103. It may seem almost surprising to 
us, after tho writings of trot quite 
Locke and his followers on corTect - 
tho ono hand, and tho chemist with his 
crucible on tho other, have chased these 
abstract substances of material objects 
from their sanctuaries, that a man of such 
prodigious acuteness and intense reflection 
as Descartes should not have remarked 
that tho identity of wax after its lique- 
faction is merely nominal, and depending 
on arbitrary language, which in many cases 
gives new appellations to the same aggrega- 
tion of particles after a change of their 
sensible qualities ; and that all wc call sub- 
stances arc but aggregates of resisting 
moveable corpuscles, which by the laws of 
nature arc capable of affecting our senses 
differently, according to the combinations 
they may enter into, and the changes they 
may successively undergo. But if he had 
distinctly seen this, which I do not appre- 
hend that he did, it is not likely that he 
would have divulged the discovery. Ho 
had already givou alarm to tho jealous 
spirit of orthodoxy by what now appears to 
many so self-evident, that they have treated 
the supposed paradox as a trifling with 
words, tho doctrine that colour, heat, smell, 
and other secondary qualities, or accident* 
of bodies, do not exist in them, but in our 
own minds, and are the effects of their 
intrinsic or primaiy qualities. It was the 
the tenet of the schools that these were 
sensible realities, inherent in bodies ; and 
the church held as an article of faith, that 
tho substance of bread being withdrawn 
from tho consecrated wafer, the accidents 
of that substance remained as before, but 
independent, and not inherent in any other. 
Amauld raised this objection, which Des- 
cartes endeavoured to repel by a new 

| theory of transubstantiation; but it always 
left a shade of suspicion, in the Catholic 
church of Borne, on tho orthodoxy of 
Cartcsianism. 

104. u The paramount and indisputable 
authority which, in all our ms notions of 
reasonings concerning the intuitive troth, 
human mind, ho ascribes to the evidence 
of consciousness ” is reckoned by Stewart 
among the great merits of Descartes. It 
is certain that there are truths which we 
know, as it is called, intuitively, that is, 
by the mind s immediate inward glance. 
And reasoning would be interminable, if it 
did not find its ultimate limit in truths 
which it cannot prove. Gassendi imputed 
to Descartes, that, in his fundamental cn- 
thymem, Cogito, ctgo sum, he supposed a 
knowledge of tho major premise, Quod 
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their mortis, scarce any of their contro- 
versies w onlil remain.” This has been con- 
tinually raid since; but it is n proof of 
some progress m wisdom, when the original 
thought of one age becomes the truism of the 
next. 2so ono had been ?o much on Ills 
guard against the equivocation of words, or 
knew so well their relation to the opera- 
tions of the mind. And it maybe said, 
generally, though not without exception 
of the metaphysical 'writings of Descartes, 
that we find in them a perspicuity which 
springs from lus unremitting attention to 
the logical process of inquiry, admitting 
no doubtful or ambiguous position, and 
never requiring from hi** reader a deference 
to any authority but that of demonstra- 
tion. It is a great advantago in reading 
such writers that wo are able to discern 
when they aro manifestly in tho wrong. 
The sophisms of Plato, of Aristotle, of tho 
schoolmen, and of a great many recent 
metaphysician 1 *, are disguised by their ob- 
scurity; and while they creep insidiously into 
the mind of the reader, nro always denied 
and explained away by partial disciples. 

10$, Stewart has praised Descartes for 

ni* «u«!t or having recourse to tho evi- 
fworUL donee of conreiomncss in 
order to prove the liberty of tbo will. 
But he omits to tell us that tlio notions 
entertained by this philosopher wcto not 
such ns have been gem rally thought com- 
patible with free agency in tho only Feme 
Unit admits of control my. It was an es- 
sential part of the theory of Descartes that 
God is the cau r o of all human actions. 
“Before God sent us into tho world,” ho 
rays in a letter, 41 he knew exactly what 
all the inclinations of our will would be ; 
it is he that has implanted them in us ; it 
is he aho that 1ms disposed all other 
things, so that such or such objects should 
present themselves to us at Mich or such 
times, by means of which ho 1ms known 
that our free will would determine us to 
well or well actions, and ho has willed 
that it should bo fo ; but ho has not willed 
to compel us thereto.”* “IVo could not 
demonstrate,” ho says at another time, 
44 that God exists, except by considering 
him as a being absolutely perfect; hml ho 
could not bo absolutely perfect, if there 
could happen anything in tho world which 
did not spring entirely from him. . , . 
Mere philosophy is enough, to m&ko ub 
know that there cannot enter tho least 
thought into tho mind of man, but God 
must will and liavo willed from all eternity 
that it should enter there.*^ This is in a 

lVoh lx., p.874. 2 Id, p, 240 


letter to his highly intelligent friend, tho 
princess Palatine Elizabeth, granddaughter 
of James L ; and ho proceeds to declare 
himself strongly in favour of predestina- 
tion, denying wholly any particular pro- 
vidence, to which sho had alluded, as 
changing tho decrees of God, and all ef- 
ficacy of prayer, except as ono link in the 
chain of his determinations. Descartes, 
therefore, whatever some of his disciples 
may have become, was far enough from an 
Arminian theology. <f As to free will," he 
says elsewhere, 41 1 own that thinking only 
of ourselves wo cannot but reckon it inde- 
pendent, but when we think of tho infinite 
power of God we cannot but bolievo that 
all things depend on him, and that con- 
sequently our freo will must do so too. 
. . . But since our knowledge of tho ex- 
istence of God should not hinder us from 
being assured of our freo will, because we 
feel and arc conscious of it in ourselves, so 
that if our freo will should not make ua 
doubt of tho existence of God. For the 
independence which we experience and feel 
in ourselves, and which is sufficient to make 
our actions pmisowortky or blamcablc, is 
hot incompatible with a dependence of 
another nature, according to which all 
things are subject to God.” 1 

109. A system so novel, so attractive to 
the imagination by its bold r«neofhis 
and brilliant paradoxes as *y*tcman<ut- 
that of Descartes, could not opon lti 
but excite tbo attention of an age already 
routed to the desire of a new philosophy, 
and to tho scorn of ancient authority. His 
first treatises appeared in French; and, 
though ho afterwards employed Latin, his 
worlrs were very soon translated by bis 
disciples, nnd under his own care. Ho 
WToto in Latin with great perspicuity ; in 
French with liveliness and elegance. His 
mathematical nnd optical writings gave 
him a reputation which envy could not 
take away, and secured his philosophy 
from that general ridiculo which some- 
times overwhelms an obscure author. His 
very enemies, numerous and vehement ns 
they were, served to cnlianco tho celebrity 
of tho Cartesian system, which ho seems to 
have anticipated by publishing their objec- 
tions to his Meditations with his own re- 
plies. In tho universities, bigoted for the 
most part to Aristotelian authority, ho had 
no elmnco of public reception ; but tlio in- 
fluence of tho universities was much di- 

1 Yol. $x«, p. 36S. This had originally been 
stated In tho rrincipla with less confidence, the 
free u ill of man and predetermination of God 
being both asserted as true, but, their co-cxlst- 
once incomprehensible. VoL lil, p. SO, 
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minished in Franco, and a new theory had 
perhaps better chances in its favour on ac- 
count of their opposition. But the Jesu- 
its, a more powerful body, were in general 
adverse to the Cartesian system, and es- 
pecially some time afterwards, when it 
was supposed to have the countenance of 
several leading Janscnists. The Epicurean 
school, led by Gassendi and Hobbes, pre- 
sented a formidable phalanx; since it in 
fact comprehended the wits of the world, 
the men of indolence and sensuality, quick 
to discern the many weaknesses of Cartcsi- 
unism, with ao capacity for its excellencies. 
It is unnecessary to say, how predominant 
this class was in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, both in Franco and 
England. 

110. Descartes was evidently in con- 
Controversy siderable alarm lest the 
with Voet church should hear with its 
weight upon his philosophy. 1 He had the 
censure on Galileo before his eyes, and cer- 
tainly used some chicane of words as to* 
the earth’s movement upon this account. 
It was, however, in the Protestant coun- 
try, which he had chosen as his harbour of 
refuge, that he was doomed to encounter 
the roughest storm. Gisbert Voet, an 
eminent theologian in the university 1 of 
Utrecht, and the head of the party in the 
ohurch of Holland, which had been victo- 
rious in the synod of Port, attacked Pes- 
cartes with all the virulence and bigotry 
characteristic of his school of divinity. 
The famous demonstration of the being of 
God ho asserted to he a cover for atheism, 
nnd thus excited a flame of controversy, 
Pescartes being not without supporters in 
the university, especially Begius, professor 
of medicine. The philosopher was induced 
by these assaults to change his residence 
from a town in tho prorvince of Utrecht to 
Leyden. Voet did not cease to pursue 
him with outrageous calumny, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining decrees of the senate 
and university, which interdicted Begius 
from teaching that “new and unproved 
(prresumpta) philosophy” to hi 3 pupils. 
Tho war of libels on the Voetian side did 
not cease for some years, and Pescartes 
replied with no small acrimony against 
Voet himself. The latter had recourse to 

1 On a tellement assujetti la th^ologie a Aris- 
totle, qu’il est impossible d’expliquer une outre 
philosophic qu’il ne semble d’abord qu’ello solt 
centre la fol. Et a-propos de cecl, je vous prie 
de mo mandcr s'il n'y a rien de determine en la 
fol touchantl’ 6tendue du monde : savoir s’ll est 
flni ou plutfit inflni, et si tout ce qu’on appelle 
espaces imagiirtilres soient dea corps cr£<5s et 
vdn tables. YoL vi., p. VS. 


tho civil power, and instituted a prosecu- 
tion against Pescartes, which was quashed 
by the interference of the prince of Orange. 
But many in the university of Leyden, 
under the influence of a notable theologian 
of that age, named Triglandius, one of the 
stoutest champions of Putch orthodoxy, 
raised a cry against the Cartesian philo- 
sophy as being favourable to Pelagia nism 
and popery, the worst names that could 
be given in Holland; and it was again 
through the protection of the prince of 
Orange that he escaped a public censure. 
Begius, tlio most zealous of his original 
advocates, began to swervo from the fidel- 
ity of a sworn disciple, and published a 
book containing some theories of his own, 
which Descartes thought himself obliged 
to disavow. Ultimately he found, like 
many benefactors of mankind, that he had 
purchased reputation at the cost of peace ; 
and, after some visits to France, where, 
probably from the same cause, he never 
designed to settle, found an honourable 
asylum and a premature death at tho court 
of Christina. He died in 1651, having 
worked a more important change in specu- 
lative philosophy than any who had pre- 
ceded liim since the revival of learning ; for 
there could ho no comparison, in that age, 
between tho celebrity and effect of his 
writings and those of Lord Bacon. The 
latter had few avowed enemies, till it was 
too late to avow enmity. 1 

111. The prejudice against Pescartes, 
especially in his own coun- charges ofpia- 
try, was aggravated by his giariam. 
indiscreet and not very warrantable as- 
sumption of perfect originality. 2 No one, 

1 The life of Pescartes was written, veiy fully 
and with tho warmth of a disciple, by Baillet, 
in two volumes quarto, 1001, of which ho after- 
wards published an abridgment. In this we 
find at length the attacks made on him by tho 
Voetian theologians. Brucker has given a long 
and valuable account of the Cartesian philo- 
sophy, but not favourable, and perhaps not 
quite fair. Vol. v., p. 200-334. Buhle Is, ns 
usual, much inferioi to Brucker. But those 
who omit tho mathematical portion will not 
find the original works of Pescartes very long, 
and they are well worthy of being read. 

2 I confess, he says in his logic, that I was 
bomuith such a temper, that the chief pleasure 
I find in study is not from the learning the ar- 
guments of others, but by inventing my own. 
This disposition alone impelled me in youth to 
the study of science ; henco, whenever a new 
book promised by its title some new discovery, 
before sitting down to read it, I used to tTy 
whether my own natnral sagacity could lead mo 
to anything of the kind, and I took care not to 
lose this innocent pleasure by too hasty a 
perusal. This answered so often that I at 
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1 think, can fairly refuse to own, that tho 
CartcMfm melnphy*ir% taken in their con- 
n^cutu e amng^invnt, form truly an ori- 
ylnnl system ; and il would he equally wn* 
} '««i to deny the splendid <ll*co\ cries he 
developed in algebra and optics. 3tut 
men everyone subject which Dcscarhx 
treated, ho Ins not raaped the charge 
or phghrtan; profe^In^ rlwa>s to l>o 
i •* nr-»nt of what had been done hy 
^ her*, lie falK perpetually into their 
Knh ; more, n« Ins nilvcrKiricn main* 
t 'and, than tin chance of coineuhneo 
could fa ; rly exp* rin Lobnitr In* summed 
ir» the claims of earlier writer* to tlm pre- 
i nded distoxiricj of Jh^cartc 1 *; and cvr- 
t mly il is n pretty long hiU to ho pre- 
rt sited to any anther. 1 «dnll insert thi« 

m a note, Uimiph much of it Ins 
no rcfwnc to this portion of tho Car- 
t- ian plnlc«ophy.i It may p rhapa he 

I rrih pr-cri.rd ibn* T arrived at truth, notaa 
o'hcr im n do after blkrt aud pn carious nic*^, 
l»v pood Irek r^h* r tl aa*kill, hut tint loop ex- 

kd taught roe certain fixed nihs, 
which a r~c of iurj rSrin* uPHty, nod of tOdrh I 
nf{# jraik n«e to discover mow truth* 
Vok xl # p £.2. 

* D^irata cjut rrtKphy'Va, vcltsl elm Ideas 
a s*3«lb a rc^cks, cl nnir ** d Mint* In cm a 
r^rpo^e, ftuxvi prr se rvrum lra^mllum 
ft km, p*omn HV/*ka son t Ar^unrntuui 
I*o cx**tf*it!a Driver co,qucd ms p^tkclhri- 
ruin, vrl quo majui Intellfcl non po^ci 1 , 
rxbknl am InrladU, frit At cl In llhro 
u toVn Inripknkn" It »Hpto < xtat It *< r ejua 
ojirv, ja*rimquo a sclolvltcU ixamhntur 
lu doclnra dc continue, pkuo ct loro Ark 
t dekn renter acculus c*t, fc*oJc£r$que in ro 
roo*nH p^nltus fxpmvlt, flonferk ut apex In 
t-Ulbuv trunk Htixnt* In explications return 
it china J/mclppum ct Dctnocrilum pr* cuntci 
habalt, qul ct vortlcei Ipsov Jim documnt 
Jordamta Uranus casdcm fere dt* mignltudlno 
unit end Ideas habul«»edldtur, qucmadinodum 

I I nolavlt V. CC Btephinu* Spkbdux, ut do 
GUberio nil dlcam t cujus magnet Icm connldcra 
Hones turn per so, tam ad sj stoma unlvcrri 
-fifllcat^, Carierio jdurimum profucnint Tt 
pilcatlonem gravltatlx p( r roaterl*e solldloria re 
jeettonem in tangcnlo, quod In physlca Carte 
t>Kna prope pulchcrrlmum <rt, dldlclt ex Kop 
lero, qui slmiUtudlno palcarani rootu nqu •« In 
vaxo gyrantls ad centrum contruxarum rem 
cccpllenlt primus Action* m lucia In dlatans, 
t ImlUtudino hacnlt preaxt jam vttcres adnm- 
hrAvere Circa iridem a AT. Antonio do Do 
minis non parum iacM nccoplt Kcplcrum 
fuhm primum suum in dloptrlds maRlxtrum, 
ct In eo nrgnmento omnes ante so mortalcs 
longo Intrrvallo anUgrcxxum, fatotur Cartcslui 
in ejd*lolli lamniarilmi; nam In script!*, quru 
jp*o edldlt, long6 nhext a tall confoxslono ant 
lawk, tametxt ilia ratio, quro ratlonum die- 
tionem cxplkat, ct composlUono nlmirum du- 
jdlda conatfis pcrpcndlcularis ad snpcrflclcm 


thought hy camliil minds, that wo cannot 
apply the doctrine of clnncca to comci- 
dtneo of reasoning m men of acuto and 
inquisitive Epiril't, a*? fairly as wo may to 
that of it\lo or imagery; hut, if ne hold 
strictly that the older writer may claim 
the exclusive praise of the philosophical 
di*tcmcry, no must regret to to** such a 
limit ilude of f either plucked from the 
wing of mi eagle. 

112. The namo of Drearies as a great 
motaph>sical writer has re- rtc^atincrfaia 
m some mea^me of •TMsfan* 
liti* j e.ira ; and this has keen chicflj ow- 
ing, among onr«cl\c% to Dugahl Stewart; 
in Trance, to the growing <li«?jrcr* ition of 
tin ir philo-ojihcra to cast away their idols 
of the eighteenth century. “I am dii* 
poatd,” saaa our Scottish philosopher, u to 
date tho origin of the true phtlosophy of 
mind fiom the Tnncip.a {v.hy not tho 
carlo r worK) of Dc^tarUa, rather than 
ct a 1 evnkm pv-ilMi, dhctk apud Keplcmm 
rxtcl, qul <o ki i, ut Cwierius, rootlo a^quall* 
talrm nnptk'nrn Inrldcnll v ct rtfiexienU hlno 
t!« du^It. Idqim r-il nn rocnllronm idio mere- 
ln*ar, quod omuls propo Cartel!! riUocInatlo 
hide Inrltltur irinclplo Legem refncUonk 
primum Inr.'nh«o %\llhbroodum hnclllum, 
In-r .% Vo m«i pat fcell, quanquam non idco 
ntyan) Cartirinn In cadim lncutcro 

potul^ae <k suo \c?a\U lit cpMohl 1 ktim 
slid lcc f um, «^d Ihomas ITarriotl AngU Hbro5 
arahtlcoi p*rt!mmoi nnno 1CT1 cditos ildlsso 
multi dx dubUaat; mine adco roaenus cst 
torum ron»cnma cum calculo RLomotrin Car* 
te«ian , e Pino Jam Jlarriotux n quallonom 
nlhllo nqnalem poiult, ct hlnr dcrhaiit, quo* 
mwlo oiktur n quatio ex muUlplIcatlone radl- 
ctmi in so tariccM, ot quomodo radlorum 
auctlonc, diminution^, muUlplIcatlone aut 
(ihblrne varlarl lequatlo posxlt, ct qnomodo 
prolndo natum, ct conitllullo roquatlontm ct 
radlcum rornowl po^xlt ex term i norum hahltu- 
dlnc Itaquo narrat coltbcrrlmua IVallMui, 
Kok'nallum, qul mlratus ent, unde Cartcslo 
In inentem icnlsxct palmanum Illud, icqua- 
tloncm poncrc wquakm nlhllo ad Inriarunlus 
qtitnlUatk, osten^o slbl a Domino do Cavendish 
ilbro Hawlotl cxckmasie, il 1 a an I II la vu l 
ridit, xidit Kctluctloncra quadratoquadrataj 
n qua! Ionia od cubleam superiori jam stculo 
inacnlt Ludoaicna Ttrrarius, cujns allam rell- 
qult Cardanus cjus famlllaris Denlquo fult 
Cattcrius, ut n vlrh doctls dudum nolatum est, 
et ox cpktolla nlmlum npparct, ImmotUcus con- 
temptor allontm, ct famro cupldltate ab artl- 
flclls non absttnens, qua) parum gcnorovi aider! 
poaaunt Atquo Iito profecto non dlco anlmo 
oblrcctandi tiro, quern tnlrlfic& testuno, sed co 
conslllo, lit culquo suum trlbuatur, nee unus 
omnium Kudos absorbent; justkrimum culm 
cst, ut Smentoribus suus honos coustct, nco 
Bublntifi virtntum pnsmlis pncclnra faclond! 
studlum refrigcscat. Leibnitz, apud Bruckcr, 
v. 255. 
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from the Organum of Bacon, or the Essays 
of Locke ; -without, however, meaning to 
compare the French author with our two 
countrymen, either as a contributor to our 
stock of facts relating to tho intellectual 
phenomena, or as the author of any im- 
portant conclusion concerning the general 
laws to which they may bo referred.” 
The excellent edition by jVT. Cousin, in 
which alone the entire works of Descartes 
can be found, is a homage that Franco has 
recently offered to his memory, and an 
important contribution to the studious 
both of metaphysical and mathematical 
philosophy. I have made use of no other, 
though it might be desirable for the in- 
quirer to have tho Latin origintd at his 
side, especially in those works winch have 
not been seen in French by their author. 

Sect. IV. 

On the Metaphysical Philosophy of JfoVbcs, 

113. Thometaphysicalpliilosophyof Hob- 
Metaphysicai bes was promulgated in his 
treatise of treatiso on Human Mature, 

How**. Trfrich a pp ear ed in 1G50. 

This, with his other works, De Cive, and 
Do Corporo Politico, were fused into that 
great and general system, which he pub- 
lished in 1G31 with the title of Leviathan. 
The first part of the Leviathan, “Of Man,” 
follows the several chapters of the treatise 
on Human Nature with much regularity • 
but so numerous are the enlargements or 
omissions, so great is tho variance with 
which the author has expressed tho same 
positions, that they should much rather 
bo considered as two works, than as two 
editions of the same. They differ more than 
Lord Bacon’s treatise, Do Augmentis 
Scientiarum, does from his Advancement 
of Learning. I shall, however, blend the 
two in a ‘singlo analysis, and this I shall 
generally give, as far as is possible, con- 
sistently with my own limits, in the very 
words of Hobbes. His language is so lucid 
and concise, that it would bo almost as 
improper to put an algebraical process in 
different terms as some of his metaphysical 
paragraphs. But, as a certain degree of 
abridgment cannot be dispensed with, the 
reader must not take it for granted,' even 
where inverted commas denote a closer 
attention to the text, that nothing is 
omitted, although, in such cases, I never 
hold it permissible to make any change. 

H4. All single thoughts, it is the primary 
His th&ory of tenet of Hobbes, are repre- 
sensation. se n tdtions or appearances 
of some quality of a body without us, ! 


which is commonly called an' object- 
I <c There is no conception in a man’s mind, 
which hath not at first totally, or by parts ^ 
been begotten upon the organs of sense. 
The rest are derived from that original.” i 
In tho treatise on Human nature he dwells, 
long on the immediate causes of sensatidn ; 
and if no alteration had been made in his 
manuscript since he wrote his dedication to 
the Earl of Newcastle in 1640, he must he 
owned to have anticipated Dsscartes in ono 
of his most celebrated doc- coincident with 
trines. “Because the imago Beacartes.-' 
in vision, consisting in colour' and shape, 
is tho knowledge wo have of the qualities 
of tho object of that sense, it is no hard 
matter for a man to foil into this opinion, 
that the same colour and shape are tho 
very qualities themselves; and for the same 
cause, that sound and noise aro the quali- 
ties of tho bell, or of tho air. And this 
opinion hath been so long received, that 
tho contrary must 'needs appear a great 
paradox; and yet the introduction of 
species visible and intelligiblo (which is 
necessary for tho maintenance of that 
| opinion), passing to and fro from the object, 

I is worse than any paradox, as being a plain 
| impossibility. I shall, therefore, endeavour 
to make plain these points : 1. That the 
subject wherein colour and image aro in- 
herent, is not the objector thing seen. 2. 
That there is nothing without us (really) 
which wo call an image or colour. 3. That 
the said image or colour is hut an apposi- 
tion unto us of tho motion, agitation, or 
alteration, which the object worketh in the 
brain, or spirits, or some external substance 
of the head. 4. That, as in vision, so also 
in conceptions that arise from the other 
senses, the subject of their inherence is not 
tho object, but the sentiment. 5 ^ 
this ho goes on to prove. Nothing of this- 
■will be found in the Discours but la Me- 
thod©, the only work of Descartes then 
published ; and, even if we believe Hobbes 
to have interpolated this chapter, after hie 
had read tho Meditations, he has stated 
the principle so clearly and illustrated it 
so copiously, that, so far especially as 
Locke and tho English metaphysicians 
took it up, we may almost reckon him an- 
other original source. 

115. the second chapter of the Levi- 
athan, “ On Imagination,” imagination 
begins with one of those memory, 
acute and original observations wo often, 
find in Hobbes : “That when -a thing lies 
still, unless somewhat else stir it; it will 
lie still for ever/ is a truth that 1 no mart 
i leviathan, c. 1. a Horn. Nat., c. 2. 
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doubts of.' But ’that ‘when a thing is in 
motion, it Tvill eternally be in motion, 
unless somewhat stay it, though the reason 
be the same, namely, that nothing can 
change itself, is not so easily assented to. 
For men measure, not only other men, but 
all other things, by themselves ; and be- 
cause they find themselves subject after 
motion to pain and lassitude, tbink every- 
thing else grows weary of motion and seeks 
reposo of its own accord.” The physical 
prmciplehadlatclybccn established, hut the 
reason here given for the contrary preju- 
dice, though not the sole one, is ingenious 
and even true. Imagination he defines to 
he “conception remaining, and by little 
and little decaying after the act of sense.” 1 
This he afterwards expressed less happily, 
"the gradual decline of the motion in 
which sense consists;” his phraseology 
becoming more and more tinctured with 
the materialism ho affected in all his philo- 
sophy. Neither definition seems at all 
applicable to the imagination which calls 
up long past perceptions. * f This decaying 
sense, when we would express the thing 
itself (I mean fancy itself), we call imagin- 
ation, hut when we would express the 
decay, and signify that the sense is fading, . 
old and past, it is called memory. So that 
imagination and memory are but one ! 
thing, which for divers considerations hath j 
divers names.” 2 It is, however, evident I 
that imagination and memory are dis- 
tinguished by something more than their 
names. The second fundamental error of 
Hobbes in his metaphysics, his extravagant 
nominalism, if so it should be called, 
appears in this sentence, as the first, his 
materialism, does in that previously quoted. 

116. The phenomena of dreaming and 
the phantasms of waking men are consid- 
ered in this chapter with the keen observa- 
tion and cool reason of Hobbes. 3 I am 
not sure that ho has gone moro profoundly 
into psychological speculations in the Levi- 
athan than in the earlier treatise ; but it 
bears witness more frequently to what had 
probably been the growth of tho interven- 
ing period, a proneness to political and 
religious allusion, to magnify civil and to 
depreciate ecclesiastical power. "If this 
superstitious fear of spirits were taken 
away, and with its prognostics from 
dreams, false prophecies, and many other 
things depending thereon, by which crafty 
and ambitious persons abuse the simple 
people, men would be much moro fitted 
flftm they are for civil obedience. And 

iHum. Nat., c. S. 2 Irev., c. 2. 

3 Hum. Nat.,c.3. 


this ought to he the work of the schools ; 
but they rather nourish such doctrine.” 1 

117. The fourth chapter on Human 
Nature, and tho correspond- Discourse or 
ing third chapter of the train of 
Leviathan, entitled On Dis* ta “ BlnaUoa * 
course, or the Consequence and Train of 
Imagination, are among the most remark- 
able in Hobbes, as they contain the ele- 
ments of that theory of association, which 
was slightly touched afterwards by Locke, 
but developed and pushed to a far greater 
extent by Hartley. "Tho cause,” lie 
says, "of the coherence or consequence 
of one conception to another is their 
first coherence or consequence at that 
time when they are produced by sense : As, 
for instance, from St. Andrew the mind 
runneth to St. Peter, because their names 
are read together; from St. Peter to a 
stone, from the same cause ; from stone to 
foundation, because we see them together; 
and for the same cause from foundation to 
church, and from church to people, ond^ 
from people to tumult ; and, according to* 
this example, the mind may run almost 
from anything to anything.” 1 This ho 
illustrates in the Leviathan by the well- 
known question suddenly put by one, in 

| conversation about the death of Charles L, 
" What was the value of a Roman penny V* 

| Of this discount as ho calls it, in n larger 
sense of the word than is usual with tho 
logicians, ho mentions several kinds ; and 
after observing that the remembrance of 
succession of one thing to another, that is, 
of what was antecedent and what con- 
sequent and what concomitant, is called 
an experiment, adds that "to have had 
many experiments, is what we call ex- 
perience, which is nothing else but re- 
membrance of what antecedents have been 
followed by what consequents.” 3 

118. "No man can have a conception of 
the future, for the future is 

not yet, but of our concep- Ex i >erieace ‘ 
tions of tho past wo make a future, or 
rather call past future relatively.” 4 And 
again: "The present only has a being in 
nature ; things past have a being in tho 
memory only ; but things to come have no 
being at all ; tho future being but a fiction 
of the mind, applying the sequels of actions * 
past to the actions that are present, which 
with most certainty is done by him that 
has most experience, but not with certainty 
enough. And though it be called prudence,, 
when tho event answereth our expectation, 
yet in its own nature it is hut presump- 

1 Id. Ibid. 2 Hum. Nat c. 4 , § 2. 

3 Id- 4 Human Nat. c. 4 , § 7- 
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-fcion.” 1 “"When wo have observed ante- 
cedents and consequents frequently as- 
sociated, we take one for a sign of the 
other, as clouds foretell rain, and rain is a 
sign there have been clouds. But signs 
are but conjectural, and their assurance is 
never full or evident. For though a man 
have always seen the day and night to 
follow one another hitherto, yet can ho not 
thence conclude they shall do so, or that 
they have done so, eternally. Experience 
concludeth nothing universally. But 
those who have most experience con- 
jecture best, because they have most signs 
to conjecture by ; hence, old men, crotcris 
paribus, and men of quick parts, con- 
jecture better than the young or dull.” 2 
“But experience is not to bo equalled by 
any advantage of natural and extemporary 
wit, though perhaps many young men 
think the contrary.” There is a presump- 
tion of tho past as well as tho future 
founded on experience, as when from hav- 
ing often seen ashes after fire, wo infer 
from seeing them again that th«re has 
been lire. But this is as conjectural as our 
expectations of tho future. 2 

119. In the last paragraph of the chapter 
Unconceivable- in the Leviathan, ho adds, 
ness of infinity, what is a very leading prin- 
ciple in the philosophy of Hobbes, but 
seems to have no particular relation to 
what has preceded. Whatsoever we 
imagine is finite) therefore, there is no 
idea or conception of anything wc call in- 
finite. No man can have in liis mind an 
imago of infinite magnitude, nor conceive 
infinite swiftness, infinite time, or infinite 
force, or infinito power. When we say any- 
thing is infinite, wo signify only that wo 
are not able to conceive the ends and 
bounds of tbo things named, having no 
conception of tho thing, but of our own 
inability. And therefore the name of God 
is used, not to make us conceive him, for 
ho is incomprehensible and his greatness 
and power are Inconceivable, but that we 
may honour him. Also, because whatso- 
ever, as I said before, we conceive, lias 
been perceived first by sense, either all at 
once, or by parts; a man can have no 
thought, representing anything, not sub- 
ject to sense. No man therefore can con- 
ceive anything, but ho must conceive it in 
fiome place, and indeed with some deter- 
minate magnitude, and which may be 
divided into parts, nor that anything is all 
in this place, and all in another place at 
tho samo time, nor that two or more things 
can be in one and the same place at once. 

1 Lev., c. 3. 2 Hum. Nat. 3 Lev. 


! For none of those things ever have, or can 
be incident to sense, but are absurd 
speeches, taken upon credit without any 
signification at all, from deceived philo- 
sophers, and deceived or deceiving school- 
men,” This, wo have seen in tho last 
section, had been already discussed with 
Descartes. Tho paralogism of Hobbes 
consists in his imposing a limited sense on 
tho word idea or conception, and assuming 
that what cannot be conceived according 
to that sense has no signification at all. 

120. Tho next chapter, being tho fifth in 
one treatise, and the fourth Origin of 

in tho other, may be reck- ia»s*asp. 
oned, perhaps, tho most valuable as well as 
original, in the writings of Hobbes. It re- 
lates to speech and Ianguago. “The in- 
vention of printing,” ho begins by observ- 
ing, “though ingenious, compared with 
the invention of letters, is no great matter. 
.... But tho most noblo and profitable 
invention of all others, was that of speech, 
consisting of names or appellations, and 
their connection, whereby men register 
their thoughts, recall them when they arc 
past, and also declare them one to another 
for mutual utility aud conversation ; with- 
out which, there had been amongst men 
neither commonwealth, nor society, nor 
content nor peace, no more than among 
lions, bears, and wolves. Tho first author 
of speech was God himself, that instructed 
Adam liow to name such creatures ns ho 
presented to his sight; for the Scripturo 
gocth no further in this matter. But this 
was su&cient to direct him to add more 
names, as tho cxperienco and use 6f the 
creatures should give him occasion, and to 
join them in such manner by degrees, as to 
make liimself understood ; and so by suc- 
cession of time so much language might bo 
gotten as ho had found use for, though not 
so copious as an orator or philosopher has 
need of.’ 11 

121. This account of tho original of lan- 
guage appears in general as his political 
probable as it is succinct and theory inter- 
clear. But the assumption feres 
that there could have been no society or 
mutual peace among mankind without 
language, the ordinary instrument of con- 
tract, is too much founded upon his own 
political speculations. Nor is it proved by 
the comparison to lions, bears, and wolves, 
even if the analogy could be admitted ; 
since tho state of warfare which ho hero 
intimates to be natural to man, does not 
commonly subsist in tbeso wild animals of 
tke same species. Sccvis inter se convcnit 

l Leviathan, c. 4. 
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arsis, is an old remark. Bui taking man- 
kind ■with as much propensity to violence 
towards each other as Hobbes could sug- 
gest, is it speech, or reason and the sense 
of self-interest, which has restrained this 
within tho boundaries imposed on it by 
civil society? The position appears to be, 
that man, with every other faculty and at- 
tribute of his nature, except language, 
could never have lived in community with 
his fellows. It is manifest, that tho 
mechanism of such a community would 
have been very imperfect. But possessing 
his rational powers, it is hard to see why 
he might not have devised signs to make 
known his special wants, or why he might 
not have attained the peculiar prerogative 
of his species and foundation of society, 
the exchange of what he liked less for what 
he liked better. 

122. This will appear more evident, and 

Necessity of the exaggerated notions of 

speech ex- the school of Hobbes as to 

aggerated. the absolute necessity of 
language to the mutual relations of man- 
kind will be checked by considering what 
was not so well understood in his age as at 
present, tho intellectual capacities of those 
who are born deaf, and the resources which 
they are able to employ. It can hardly be 
questioned, but that a number of families 
thrown together in this unfortunate situa- 
tion, without other intercourse, could by 
the exercise of their natural reason, as well 
as the domestic and social affections, con- 
stitute themselves into a sort of com- 
monwealth, at least as regular as that of 
ants and bees ; and if the want of language 
would deprive them of many advantages 
of polity, it -would also secure them from 
much fraud and conspiracy. But those 
whom wo have known to want tho use 
of speech, have also wanted the sense of 
hearing, and have thus boon shut out from 
many assistances to the reasoning faculties, 
whidi our hypothesis need not exclude. 
Tho fair supposition is that of a number of 
persons merely dumb, and although they 
would not have laws or learning, it does 
not seem impossible they might maintain 
at least a patriarchal, if not a political, 
society for many generations. Upon the 
lowest supposition, they could not be in- 
ferior to the Chimpanzees, who are said 
to live in communities in the forests of 
Angola. 

123. Tho succession of v conceptions in 

tho mind depending wholly 

Use of naa«. on they had one to 

another when produced by the senses, they 
cannot be recalled at our choice and the 


need we have of them, <c but as it chance th 
us to hear and see such things as shall 
bring them to our mind Hence, brutes are 
unable to call what they want to mind, 
and often, though they hide food, do not 
know where to find it. But man has the 
power to set up marks or sensible objects, 
and remember thereby somewhat pa st. The 
most eminent of these are names of articu- 
late sounds, by which we recall some con- 
ception of things to which wo give those 
names ; ns tho appellation white bringeth 
to remembrance the quality of such objects 
as produco that colour or conception in us. 
It is by names that we are capable of 
science, as s for instance that of number: 
for beasts cannot number for want of 
words, and do not miss one or two out of 
their young., nor could a man without re- 
peating orally or mentally the words of 
number, know how many pieces of money 
may be before him.*’ 1 Wo have here 
another assumption, that the numbering 
faculty is not stronger in man than in 
brutes, and also that the former could not 
have found out how to divide a heap of 
coins into parcels without the use of words 
of number. The experiment might bo 
tried with a deaf and dumb child. 

124. Of names some are proper, and 
some common to many or universal, there 
being nothing in the world universal but 
names, for the things named Names universal 
i arc every one of them in- not realities, 
dividual and singular. "One universal 
name is imposed on many things for their 
similitude in some quality or other acci- 
dents ; and whereas a proper name bringeth 
to mind one thing only, universals recall 
any one of those many/- 11 The univer- 
I sality of one name to many things hath 
| been tho cause that men think the things 
are themselves universal, and so seriously 
contend that besides Peter and John, and 
all the rest of the men that are, have been, 
or shall bo in the world, there is yet some- 
thing else that we call roan — viz., man in 
general, deceiving themselves by taking 
the universal or general appellation for the* 
thing it signifieth. 5 For if one should de- 
ll Hum Hat., c. 5» 3 Lev. c. 4. 

s "An universal,” he rays in his Logic , lt is 
not a name of many things collectively, but of 
each taken separately (sigtltatl® sumptorum). 
!Man is not the name of the humdn species, in 
general, but of each single man, Peter, John 
and the rest, separately. Therefore, this uni- 
versal name is not the name of any thing exist- 
ing in nature, n<?r of any idea or phantasm 
formed in the mind, but always of some word 
or name. Thus, \*hen an animal, or a stone, or 
a ghost (spectrum) or anything else Is called 
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siro the painter to make liim tho picture of 
man, 'which is as much as to say, of a 
man in general, ho mcancth no more, hut 
that the painter should chuse what man 
ho plcascth to draw, which must needs bo 
some of them that are, or have been, or 
may be, none of which are universal But 
when ho would have him to draw the pic- 
ture of the Icing, or any particular person, 
he limitetk the paintor to that one person 
ho cliuscth. It is plain, therefore, that 
there is nothing universal but names, which 
are therefore called indefinite.” 1 
125. “ By this imposition of names, some 
of laiger, some of stricter 
ow pose signification, wo turn the 
reckoning of the consequences of things 
imagined in the mind into a reckoning of 
the consequences of appellations.” 2 Hence 
he thinks that though a man horn deaf and 
dumb might by meditation know that the 
angles of one trianglo are equal to two 
right ones, he could not, on seeing another 
triangle of different shape, infer the same 
without a similar process. But by the help 
of words, after having observed the equality 
is not consequent on anything peculiar to 

universal, wo are not to understand that any 
man or stone or anything else was, or is, or can 
bo an universal, but only that these words 
animal, stone, and the like aro universal names, 
that is, names common to many things, and 
the conceptions corresponding to them in tlie 
mind are the images and phantasms of single 
animals or other things. And therefore we do 
not need, m order to understand w liat Is meant 
by an universal, any other faculty than that of 
imagination, by which we remember that such 
words lmve excited the conception in our minds 
sometimes of one particular thing, sometimes 
of another." Cap, 2, § 9. Imagination and 
memory are used by Hobbes almost as 
synonyms. 1 Hum Nat., c. 6. 

2 It may deserve to be remarked that Hobbes 
himself, nominalist as he was, did not limit 
reasoning to comparison of proposition, as some 
later writers havebesn inclined to do, and as in 
his objections to Descartes, be might seem to do 
himself. This may bo inferred from the sen- 
tence quoted in tho text, and more expressly, 
though not quite peispicuously, from a passage 
in the Computatio, sivc Logica, his Latin 
treatise published after the Leviathan. Quo* 
modo autem animo sme icrbis tacita cogita- 
tion* raftoctnajjcto addcrc et snbtrahcre solemvs 
uno aut altero excmplo ostendendum cst. Si 
quis ergo e longinquo aliquid obscurfc vidcat, 
•etsl nulla sint imposita rocabuln, habefc tamen 
ejus rei ideam eandem propter qunra imposltis 
nunc vocabulis dicit cam rem esse corpus. 
I'ostquam autem proplug accessed t, videritque 
eandem rem ccrto quodam modo nunc uno, 
nunc alio in loco esse, linbebit ejusdem ideam 
novam, propter quam nunc talem rem a nimaiam 
vocat, <fcc,, p, 2. 


one triangle, but on the number of sides 
and angles which is common to all, ho 
registers his discovery in a proposition. 
This is surely to confound the antecedent 
process of reasoning with what he calls tho 
registry, which follows it. The instance, 
however, is not happily chosen, and Hob- 
bes has conceded the whole point in ques- 
tion, by admitting that tho truth of the 
proposition could be observed , which cannot 
require tho use of words. 1 He expresses 
the next sentence with more felicity, 
“And thus the consequence found in one 
particular comes to bo registered and re- 
membered as an universal rule, and dis- 
charges our mental reckoning of time and 
place ; and delivers us from all labour of 
the mind saving the first, and makes that 
which w r as found true hero and now to he 
true in all times and places.” 2 

126. The equivocal use of names makes 
it often difficult to recover The subject 
those conceptions for which continued, 
they were designed “not only in tho 
language of others, wherein we aro to con- 
sider the drift and occasion and contexture 
of the speech, as well as the words them- 
selves, but in our own discourse, "which, 
being derived from the custom and common 
use of speech, represented unto us not 
our own conceptions. It is, therefore, a 
great ability in a man, out of tho words, 
contexture and other circumstances of 
language to deliver himself from equivoca- 
tion, and to find out tho true meaning of 
what is said ; and this is it we call under- 
standing. ** 2 If speech he peculiar to man, 
ns for aught I know it* is, then is under- 
standing peculiar to him also ; understnnd- 
3 The demonstration of tho thirty-second 
proposition of Euclid could leave no one in 
doubt whether this property were common to *■ 
all triangles, after it had been proved in a single 
instance. It is said, however, to bo recorded 
by an ancient writer, that this discovery was 
first mode as to equilateral, afterwards as to 
isosceles, and lastly as to other triangles 
Stewart’s philosophy of Human Mind, vol. ii. f 
chap. !v., sect. 2 The mode of proof must have 
been different from that of Euclid. And this 
might possibly lead us to suspect the truth of 
the tradition. jFor if tho equality of the angles 
of a triangle to two right angles admitted of 
any elementary demonstration, such os might 
occur in tho infancy of geometry, without 
making use of the property of parallel lines, 
assumed in tho twelfth axiom of Euclid, the 
difficulties consequent on that assumption 
would readily he evaded. See the Note on 
Euclid, i. 29. in Playfair, who has ghen a de- 
monstration of his own, but one which involves 
the idea of motion rather more than was usual 
with the Greeks in their elementary proposi- 
tions. 2 Lev, s Hum. Nat. 
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ingbcing nothing clsebut conception cawed 
by speech.’* 1 This definition is arbitrary 
nnd not comfonnable to ilio usual sense. 
u True and fal*c," be observes afterwards, 
u nro attributes of speech not of things ; 
-where speech is not. there is neither truth 
nor falsehood, though there may ho error. 
Hence, as truth consists in tho tight order- 
ing of names in our affirmation*. o man 
that seeks jirceisc truth hath need to ic- 
tmanber what every word he uses stands 
for and place it accordingly. In geometry, 
the only science hitherto known, men begin 
by definition**. And every man who aspires 
to true knowledge, should examino the 
definitions of former authors, and either 
correct them or make them anew. Por tho 
errors of definitions multiply themselves, 
according as the reckoning proceeds, and 
lead -men into absurdities, which at last 
they nee, but cannot avoid without reckon- 
ing anew from tho beginning in which lies 

tho foundation of their errors 

In tho right definition of names, lies tho 
first use of speech, which is tho acquisition 
of science. And in wrong or no definitions 
lies tho first ahu?c from which proceed all 
fal *e and sen «elcs* tenets, which make those 
men that take their instruction from the 
authority of books, and not from their own 
meditation, to bo ns much IhjIow the con- 
dition of ignorant men, as men endued 
wi tli true rcicnce are above it. Por between 
true tcienco and erroneous doctrine, igno- 
rance is in the middle. Words are wise 
men’s counter?, they do hut reckon by 
them ; hut they arc the money of fools.”- 
127. “ The names of i*uch things as affect 
Jtanesaif. us, that is, which please and 
foreoiiy in- displea*o us, because all men 
pc,ed he not alike affected with 
the fame thing, nor tho same man at all 
times, are in tho common discourse of men 
of inconstant Mgnification. Por seeing all 
names are imposed to signify our con- 
ceptions, and all our affections are but 
conceptions, when wo conceive tho same 
thoughts differently, wo can hardly avoid 
different naming of them. Por though the 
nature of that we conceive ho tho same, 
yet tho diversity of our reception of it, in 
respect of different constitutions of body 
and prejudices of opinion, gives everything 
a tinctuic of our different passions. And 
therefore, in reasoning, a man must take 
heed of words, which, besides tho significa- 
tion of what wo imagino of their nature, 
have ft signification also of the nature, dis- 
position and interest of tho speaker ; such 
as are tho names of virtues and vices ; for 

2 Lev. 


ono man calletli wisdom what another 
callcth fear, and ono cruelty, what another 
justice; ono prodigality, what another 
magnanimity, and one gravity what another 
stupidity, &c, And therefore such names 
can never bo true grounds of any ratiocina- 
tion. No more can metaphors and tropes 
of speech, hut these arc less dangerous, 
because they profess their inconstancy, 
which the other do not.” 1 Thus ends this 
chapter of the Leviathan, which, with tho 
corresponding one in the Treatise of Human 
Nature, arc, notwithstanding what appear 
to bo some erroneous principles, as full, 
perhaps, of deep and original thoughts as 
any other pages of equal length on tho art 
of reasoning and philosophy of language. 
Many have borrowed from Hobbes without 
naming him ; and infant he is the founder 
of the nominalist school in England. He 
may probably liavo conversed with Bacon 
on these subjects ; we sec much of that 
master’s style of illustration. But as Bacon 
was sometimes too excursive to sift particu- 
lars, so Ilohbcs has sometimes wanted a 
comprehensive view. 

VJS. “There are,” to proceed with 
Hobbes, “two kinds of know- 
ledge; the ono, sense, or E^ 1 * 5 **- 
knowledge original, and remembrance of 
the same : the other, science, or knowledge 
of the truth of propositions, derived from 
understanding. Both aro but experience, 
one of things from without, the other 
from tho proper use of words in language, 
and experience being but remembrance, all 
knowledge is remembrance. Knowledge 
implies two things, truth and evidence ; 
the latter is tho concomitance of a man’s 
conception with tho words that signify 
such conception in the act of ratiocination.” 
If a man does not annex a meaning to his 
words, his conclusions arc not evident to 
him. “ Evidence is to truth, as tho sap to 
the tree, which, so far as it crccpcth along 
with tho body and branches, keepeth them 
alive ; when it forsaketh them they die ; 
for this evidence, which is meaning with 
our words, is the lifo of truth.” “ Science 
is evidence of truth, fiom somo beginning 
or principle of sense, Tho first principle 
of knowledge is that wo have such and 
such conceptions ; tho Bccond that we have 
thu s anil thus named the things whereof they 
are conceptions ; tho third is that wo havo 
joined thoso names in such manner as to 
make fcnio propositions ; tlio fourth and la**t 
is that wo have joined these propositions in 
such a manner ns they be concluding, and tho 
truth of tho conclusion said to ho known.”- 1 

1 Lev. a Bum. Nat., c. C. 


1 Lev, 
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12D. reasoning is the addition or sub- 
traction of parcels. “In 
caso s * whatever matter there is 
room for addition and subtraction, there is 
room for l cason ; and whero these lrnvc no 
1 place, then reason bas nothing at all to 
do .” 1 This is neither ns perspicuously ex- 
pressed, nor ns satisfactorily illustrated, as 
is usual with Hobbes ; but it is truo that 
nil Syllogistic reasoning is dependent upon 
quantity alone, and consequently \ipon 
that which is capable of addition and sub- 
traction. This seems not to have been 
clearly perceived by some writers of the old 
Aristotelian school, or pcihnps by some 
others, who, ns far a*. I can judge, have n 
notion that the relation of a genus to n 
species, ora predicate to its subject, con- 
sidered merely as to S 3 llogism or deductive 
reasoning, is something different from that 
of a whole to its parts ; which would de- 
prive that logic of its chief boast, axiomatic 
evidence. Hut. as this would appear too 
dry to some readers, I shall pumo it 
farther in a notc.s 

1 Lev. c. 5. 

2 Du gild Stewart (Elements of rhtlosophv, 
&c.. yoI il ,ch.i! , rcct 2) has treated this theory 
of Ilobbcs on reasoning, ns well ns tlmt of Con- 
dillac, which seems much the samo, with great 
scorn, ns " too puerile to admit of (1 c require) 
refutation " 1 do not my c clf think the language 
of Hobbes either here, or as quoted bj Stewart 
from his Latin treatise on Logic, so perspicuous 
as usual. Hitt X cannot help being, of opinion 
that lie is substantial!} Tight. For sWely, when 
wo assert that A is B, wo assert that all tlilnga 
which fall under the class It, taken collect!* cly, 
comprehend A , or tlmt B=A+X: B being 
hero put, it Is to be observed, not for the res 
prccdicata itself, but for the concrete, dc qmbus 
prerdteandum «/. I mention this, because this 
elliptical use of the uord predicate seems to 
have occasioned some confusion In writers on 
logic. The prodicato strictly taken, being an 
attribute or quality, cannot be said to include 
or contain the subject But to return, when 
we say B=A+X, or B — X=A, since we do not 
compare, in such a proposition, ns is here sup- 
posed, A with X, wo only mean that A=A, or 
that a certain part or B is the same as itself. 
Again, in a particular affirmative, Some A is B, 
wo assert that part of A, or A— Y is cont ained 
in B, or that B may bo expressed by A— Y+X 
So also when we say, Some A is not B, wo 
equally divide the class or genus B into A— Y 
and X, or assert that B=A— Y-f X ; but, in 
this case, the subject is no longer A— Y, but 
the remainder, or other part of A, namely, Y ; 
and this is not found in cither term of the 
predicate Fin ally, in the universal negati ve, 
Xo A (neither A^Ybor Y) is B, the A— y of 
the predicate vanishes or has no value, and 
B becomas equal to X, which is incapable of 
measurement with A, and consequently with 
either A— Y or Y, wliich moke up A. How if 


130. A man may reckon without tho use* 
of words in particular tilings, 
as in conjecturing from* tho r * Ue reMonIll f* 

I sight of anything what is likely to follow ; 
wo combine this with another proposition, in* 
order to form a sjlloglsm, and say that C is A, 
wo Qnd, as before, that A:=G-fZ; and sub- 
stituting tills taIuo of A in tho former proposi- 
tion, It appears that BsC+Z+X. Then, in 
in the conclusion, wo have, C is B ; that is 0 is 
a part of C-fZ+X. And tho samo In the three j 
other ease* or moods of tho figure This seem* 
to be, in plainer terms, what Ilobbes means by 
addition or subtract Ion of parcels, and what 
Condillac meatfs by ralhcra lax expression, that 
equations and propositions are at bottom the 
same, or, as he phrases It bettor, “^evidence 
do raison coniisto unlqucment dans l'idcntltA” 
If we mid to tld*» ns lie probably intended, non- 
Identity, as a condition of all negative conclu- 
sion*!, It seem* to be no more than Is necessarily' 
in\olvcd In tb° fundamental principle of syl- 
logism, the dictum dcomniel nutlo; which may 
be thus reduced to Its shortest terms ; M "What- 
ever can be divided Into parts, includes all those * 
part*, add nothing else/* This Is not limited to 
mathematical quantity, but Includes e\eiy thing 
which admits <>f more or less Hobbes lias a good 
passage in his I-ogio on this ; Xost putandura 
c*t computation!, Id cst, ratiocination! in num- 
cris tan turn loc“m esse, tanquam homo a emtens 
nnlmantlbuB, quod consul sse narratur Pythago- 
ras, sola numchmdl facultate dlstlnctus csset ; 
nam ct magnitude magnitnrilni, corpus corpori, 
motusmotui, tempus tcniporl, gradus quaUtatls 
gradul, actio action!, concoptus conceptul, 
proportio proportion!, oratio oration?, nomcn 
nomini, In quibus omne pbilosoph too genus cou- 
tlnetur, adjlcl adlmlquo potest 
But it does not follow by any means tlmt wo 
should assent to the strange passages quoted by 
Stewart from Condillac and Diderot, which re- 
duce all knouUdge to Identical propositions. 
Even in geometry* where tho object* are strictly 
magnitudes, the countless variety in which their 
relations may ho exhibited constitutes the 
riches of that Incxlmustlblo science ; and in 
moral or phjsical propositions, tho relation of 
quantity between tho subject and predicate, a*? 
concretes, which enables them to bo compared, 
though It is tlH> sole foundation of allpeneraf 
deductive reasoning or syllogism, has nothing 
to On with tho other properties or relations, of 
which we obtain a knowledge by means of that 
comparison, Jn mathematical reasoning, we 
Infer as to quantity through the medium 
of quantity; In other reasoning, we uso 
tho samo medium, but our inference Is as. 
to truths which do not Bo within that cate- 
gory. Thus, in the hacknied Instance, All men 
are mortal ; tlmt is, mortal creatures include- 
men and something more, it is -absurd to- 
assert, that we only know that men are men 
It is true that our knowledge of tho truth of the 
proposition comes by the help of this comparison 
of men in the subject with men In tho predicate , 
but the veiy nature of tho proposition discover 
a constant relation between tho Individuals of 
the human species and that mortality which U. 
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and if ‘ho Teclions ’wrong, it is error. But 
in reasoning on general words, to fall on a 
false inference is not error, though, often 
predicated of them along with others ; and It is 
in this, notin an identical equation, as Diderot 
seems to hare thought, that our knowledge 
consists. 

The remarks of Stewart's friend. M. Provost 
of Geneva, on the principle of identity as the 
basis of mathematical science, and which the 
former has candidly subjoined to Uls own 
volume, appear to mo very satisfactory. 
Stewart corner to admit that the dlsputo is 
nearly verbal; but we cannot Eny that ho 
originally treated it as such ; and the principle 
itself, both as applied to geometry and to logic, 
is, in my opinion, of some importance to the 
dearness of our conceptions as to those sciences. 
It may he added, that Stewart's objection to the 
prindple of identity as tlio basis of geometrical 
reasoning is less forcible in its application to 
Rjllogism. He is willing to admit that rongni- 
tudes capable of coincidence by immediate 
superposition may be reckoned identical, but 
scruples to apply such a word to those which 
arc dissimilar in figure, as the Tectangles of the 
means and extremes of four proportional lines 
Neither one nor the other are, in fact, Identical 
as real quantities, the former being necessarily 
conceived to differ from each other by posi- 
tion in space, as much as the latter; so that 
the expression ho quotes from Aristotle, 
€v ravrais ff icrori;? cVorqr, or any similar 
one of modem mathematicians, am only refer 
to the abstract magnitude of their areas, which 
being divisible into the same number of equal 
parts, they are called the same. And there 
seems no real difference in this respect between 
two circles of equal radii and two such rect- 
angles as ctc supposed above, the identity of 
their magnitudes being a distinct truth, inde- 
pendent of any consideration either of their 
figure or their position. But however this 
may be, the identity of the subject with part of 
the predicate in an affirmatire proposition is 
never fictitious, but real. It means that the 
persons or things in the one are strictly the 
same beings with the persons or things to which 
they ore compared in tho other, though, through 
some difference of relations, or other circum- 
stance, they aro expressed in different language. 
It is needless to give examples, as all those who 
can Tead this noto at all will know how to find 
them. 

I will here take the liberty to remark, though 
not closely connected with tho present Subject, 
that Archbishop 'Whatoly seems not quite right 
In saying (Elements of Logic, p. 40), that in 
affirmative propositions the predicate is newr 
distributed. Besides the numerous instances 
whOTD this is, in point of fact, the case, all which 
he excludes, thero arc many in which It Is in- 
volved in the very form of the proposition. 
Such aro all thoso which assert identity or 
equality, and such also are all those particular 
affirmations which have previously been con* 
v cried from universal Of tho first sort are all 
tho theorems in geometry, asserting an equality 
of magnitude or ratios, in which the subject and 


so called, but absurdity,* "If a man 
should talk to me of a round quadrangle, 
or accidents of bread in cheese, or im- 
material substances, or of a free subject, a 
free will, or any free, but free from being 
hindered by opposition, I should not say 
ho were in error, hut that his words were 
without meaning, that is to say, absurd.” 
Some of these propositions, it will occur, 
are intelligible in a reasonable sense, and 
not contradictory, except by means of an 
arbitrary definition which ho who employs 
them does not admit. It will be observed 
here, as we have done before, that Hobbes 
does not confine reckoning, or reasoning, to 
universals, or even to words. 

131. Man has the exclusive privilege of 
forming general theorems. 

But this privilege is allayed Its fre{ i lienc y* 
by another, that is, by tho privilege of ab- 
surdity, to which no living creature is sub- 
ject, but man only. And of men thoso aro 
of all most subject to it, that profess philo- 
sophy. . . . For thero is not one that be- 
gins his ratiocination from the definitions 
or explications of the names they aro to 
use, which is a method used only in geo- 
metry, whoso conclusions have thereby 
been made indisputable. Ho then en- 
umerates seven causes of absurd conclu- 
sions; the first of which is the want of 
definitions, tho others aro erroneous im- 
position of names. If we can avoid these 
errors, it is not easy to fall into absurdity 
(by which lio of course only means any 

predicate may always change places. It is true 
that in the instance given in the work quoted, 
that equilateral triangles are equiangular, the 
converse requires a separate proof, and so in 
many similar coses. But in these the predicate 
is not distributed by the form of the proposi- 
tion ; they assert no quality of magnitude. 

Tho position, that where such equality is 
affirmed, the predicate is not logically distri- 
buted, would lead to the consequence that it 
can only be converted into a particular affirm- 
ation. Thus, after proving that the square of 
the hypothenuso, in all right-angled triangles, 
is equal to those of the sides, wo could only 
infer that the squares of the sides are sometime* 
equal to that of the hypothenuso, which could 
not bo maintained without rendering the rules 
of logic ridiculous. The most general mode of 
considering the question, is to say, as we have 
done above, that, in an universal affirmative, 
the predicate B (that is, the class of which B is 
predicated), is composed of A the subject, and 
X, an unknown remainder. But if, by the very 
nature of tHo proposition, we perceive that X is 
nothing, or has no value, it Is plain that tho 
subject measures the entire predicate, and vice 
versft, the predicate measures the subject; in 
other words, each is taken universally, or dis 
tributed. l Lev. c. 6. 

2 K 
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tfl *•> called philo^phy. Hrt div idcn it into 
_ nntur.il nnd civil, tins for- 

Carter Ss’lftrt. _ . 4 A - 

merinto consequence* from 
u^cMtufs common to nil quantity 

and umiiosi, And those from qualities, 
clLcnvhe called jAnla Tho first in- 
eludes &str*momy f mechanic*, arehitec- 
h are, fw well ns jiuithrmatiw. The recend 
he into confluences from 

r/sahric* of bodies transient, or me t com* 
1 *gy, uni from those of bodies permanent, 
rich as the slar*. th^ atmosphere, or t*r- 
r* vtrnl \> v!i:s. Th*» h^t are div ided again 
into tho*4 wiiheut ?en*c, and tho^c with 
ami the'e into animals ami men. 
In 5 bo c**:.**iurnccs from the qualities of 
animal* p.swillr fee reckons optic* nnd 
ir.uric ; in tho~* from men ve find ethics, 
j^try, rhetoric. and lope. These alto- 
ptVr C'*n«t3tttto the Ural great head of 
r. dural phllt^phy. In the «ccoml, or 
eh l\ jililtr' nphy, he include* nothing hut tho 
ri *!*(< And i!«fhi of sovereign* And their 
rnbj r t s s. Thi* chart of human knowledge is 
ono t.f the trmi that hnu been propounded, 
and falls rsnrh below that of Bacon, 1 
VX T!,ii i* the substance of tlm philo* 
r *»phy t f UnM« i, r,> far ns it relate * to the 
int' Ihtrtical farult***, and enpecivlly to 
that «f reasoning* In Urn nvontli and 
A*.»1jrtt»c* tv o fjillwwiftj: chapters of the 
j irciti*/ on Unman Nature, 

in tho ninth and tenth of tin- Leviathan, 
h' proceeds to the nnMvri* of the pardons. 
Tim tMtilon in fft me internal imbalance of 
th r h« ad, if it dor* not rtop there, pro* 
ibrb.g rr<*ro conceptions, proceed* to the 
Jnnrt, helping or hindering th* vital mo- 
rion*, which lin distinguishes from the 
vihra’iry, exciting J» us jdcaMUi or pain- 
ful A*T*«li«n*, talbd psMlon*. Wo arc 
*'diefttd by tt:r*o to draw near to that 
which plcvtsus, and the contrary. lienee, 
p T ia<ur<?, love, Appetite, derirc, are divers 
names for divers conritlcralions of tho 
r*ino thing. As Ml conceptions wo have 
Immediately hy the ien«e arc delight or 
jrain or Apatite or fear, to are nil the 
imagination* after *ensc. Ilut us they 
nre weaker imaginations, ro aro they also 
walker phawros, or weaker pains.® All 
delight i* Appetite and presupposes A 
further end. There is no utmost end in 
this world, for while wo live wo have 
d< r Jrc«, nnd desire presupposes a further 
t ml. We are not, therefore, to wonder that 
limn dtsiro more, tho more they possess ; 
for felicity, hy which we mean continual 
delight, consuls not In having prospered, 

J Huns. Nnt. c. Jl. 

s Hum. Nat., c. 7. 


but in prospering.* Each passion, being, 
as he fancies, a continuation of the motion 
which give* rise to n peculiar conception, 
is tt*mtated with it. They nil, except 
such as are immediately connected with 
sen**, consist in tho conception of a power 
to produce Rome effect. To honour a man, 
is to conceive that ho lias an excels of 
power oxer *omo one with whom he i a 
comj*arcd ; hence, qualities indicative of 
jsower, nnd ncUous rignificant of it nro 
lionourahle; riches arc honoured as signs 
of power, and nobility is honourable, ns a 
sign of power in ancestors. 9 

1H0. ° Tiie constitution of man’s body is 
in j«jrptual mutation, mid Good *sd evil 
hence It is impossible that xtUsire tens*, 
nil the same things should always causo 
in him the same appetites and aversions ; 
much le*s can all men consent in tho dcsSro 
of any one object. But whatsoever is tho 
ohjvct of any manV appetite or desire, that 
is it, which ho for his part calls good, nnd 
the ohjtct of his hate and aversion, evil, or 
of las contempt, vile and inconsiderable. 
Tor tin so words of good, evil, and con- 
tempiibfcs nro ever used with relation to 
thcpu*on using them; there being nothing 
Mmply and ab°olutely so; nor any common 
rule of gnud and evil, to bo taken from tho 
nature of the objects themselves, hut from 
lh»» person of the man, where there is no 
commonwealth, or in a commonwealth 
from the person that represents us, or 
fiom an arbitrator or judge, whom men 
di*agreclng shall by consent set up, and 
make his sentenco the rule the^eof. ,,3 

137. In prosecuting this analysis all tho 
pssdons are re*olved into 
self-love, tho pleasure svo ra * rm4 “ M - 
take in our own power, the pain wo Buffer 
in wanting it. Some of his explications 
arc very forced. Tims weeping is said to 
be from a sense of our want of power. 
And here cornea one of his Rtrnngc para- 
doxes. M Men arc apt to weep that prose- 
cute rovenge, when tho rovengo is suddenly 
stopped or frustrated by the repentance of 
their adversary ; and suc/t arc *Ac (cars of 
reconciliation”* So resolute was ho to 
report to anything tho most preposterous, 
rather than admit a moral feeling in human 
nature. Ills account of laughter is better 
known, and perhaps more probable, though 
not explaining tho whole of tho ease. 
After justly observing that whatsoever it 
bo that moves laughter, it must bo new 
and unexpected, ho defines it to bo 4< a 

l Id. Lev., c. 11. 9 Hum. Nat., o. 8. 

3 Lev, c., 0. 

4 Hum. Nat., c. 0. Lev., c. 0 and 10. 
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sudden glory nriring from n sudden con- 
ception of romc cminency in ourselves, by 
comparison with tho Infirmity of others, 
or with our own formerly, for men laugh 
at the follies of thonuclv cs past." It might 
ho objected, that those are most prono to 
laughter, who hnvo least of this glorying 
in themselves, or undervaluing of their 
neighbours. 

138. ‘‘There is a groat difference bc- 

Hl* notion of tween the desire of n man 

loro. when indefinite, awl tho 
«amo desire limited to one person, and 
this is that love which Ls the groat theme of 
poets. Hut notwithstanding their praxes, 
it must be defined by the word nerd; for 
it is a conception n man lmth of hi* nerd 
of that one person desired.** 1 There is 
yet another passion, sometimes called love, 
hut more properly good-will or charity. 
There can he nogreatcr argument to a man 
of lus own power than to find himself nldo 
not only to accomplish his own desires, 
hut also to assist other men in theirs ; and 
this is that conception wherein consists 
charity. In which firat is contained that 
natural affection of parent* towards thrir 
children, which the Greeks call aropyTj t 
as also that affection wherewith men feck 
to assist those that ndhero unto them. 
But the affection wherewith men many 
times bestow their benefits on strangers 
is not to bo called charity, but cither 
contract, whereby they seek to purchavo 
friendship, or fear which makes them to 
purchase pcace. # ’ >J This is equally contrary 
to notorious truth, there bong neither 
fear nor contract in generosity towards 
strangers. It is, however, not so extra- 
vagant as a subsequent position, that in 
, beholding tlio danger of a ship in a tem- 
pest, though there is pity, which is grief, 
yet “,tho delight in our own security is so 
far predominant, that men usually aro 
content in such a case to ho spectators 
of the misery of their friends.'** 

139. As knowledge begins from experi- 

ence, new experience is tlio 
CurioaIty * beginning of now* knowledge. 

Whatever, therefore, happens new to a man, 
gives him the hope of knowing somewhat 
ho knew' not before. This nppetito of 
knowledge is curiosity. It is peculiar to 
man; for beasts never regard new things 
except to discern bow far they may be 
useful, while man looks for the cause and 
beginning of all ho sees. 4 This attribute 

l Hum. Nat, c. 9. 3 Id. ibid. 

3 Hum. If at , c. 9. This is an exaggeration of 

some well-known lines of Lucretius, which aro 

/themselves exaggerated. 4 Id. ibid. 


of curiosity seems rather hastily denied to 
beasts. And as men, ho say**, ate always 
seeking new knowledge), so are they always 
deriving some new gratification. There is 
no such thing ns perpetual tranquility of 
mind while wo live here, because life itself 
is but motion, and can never be without 
drrire, nor without fear, no more than 
without “WTnt kind of felicity 

God hath ordained to them that devoutly 
honour him, a man shall no Fooncr know 
than enjoy, bring joys that now aro ns 
incomprehensible, ns tho w^ord of school- 
men, Ixnlificnl virion, is unintelligible. 

1 10. From the consideration of tbo pas- 
sion*, Hobbes advance* to. m«crtaceof 
inquire what are tbo calm** iai*U«ltsil e»- 
nf the difference in the in- 
tcHectu.il capacities end disposition* of 
men,® Their bodily arc nearly alike, 

whence he precipitately infer* there can be 
no great differ uire in the brain. Yet men 
differ much in their bodily constitution, 
whence ho thrives the princip.nl differences 
in their minds: somo bring addicted to 
sensual pleasure* me 1c** curious n* to 
knowledge, or ambitious as to power. 
Thi^I* called dullne-s, end proceeds fiora 
tlio appetite of bodily delight. The con- 
trary to this is a quick ranging of miml 
accompanied with curiosity in comparing 
things that come into it, either a* to un- 
expected similitude, in which fancy con- 
sists, or dissimilitude in things appearing 
the same, which is properly called judg- 
ment ; “for to judge is nothing the, but 
to distinguish and discern. And both 
fancy and judgment are commonly com- 
prehended under the name of wit, which 
seems to bo a tenuity and agility of spirits, 
contrary to that rtstinc^s of the .spirits 
supposed in those who arc dull/* 5 

l‘!l. IVc calt it levity, when the inind is 
easily diverted, and the discourse is paren- 
thetical ; and this proceeds from curiosity 
with too much equality mul indifference ; 
for when nil things make equal impression 
and delight, they equally tlnong to be ex- 
pressed, A different fault is indocibility, 
or difficulty of being taught ; which must 
arisQ from a false opinion that men know 
already tho truth of what is called in ques- 
tion ; for certainly they mo not otherwise- 
so unequal in capacity as not to discern 
tho difference of what is proved nnd what 
is not, and therefore if tho minds of men 
wero all of white paper, they would all 
most equally bo disposed to acknowledge 
whatever should bo in right method, and 

l Lev., c, 0 and c. 11 2 * Ham. Nat., c. 10- 

3 Hum Nat. 
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"by riglit ratiocination delivered to them, others have is madness. Madness may 
“But when men have once acquiesced in bo the excess of many pas- 
untrue opinions, and registered them 'as sions; and the passions IJadne * s ' 

r.ntbenticnl records in their minds, it is no themselves, when they lead to evil, are 
less impossible to speak intelligibly to degrees of it. He seems to have had some 
such men, than to write legibly on a paper glimpse of Butler’s hypothesis as to the 
already scribbled over. Tho immediate madness of a whole people. “What argu- 
cause therefore of indocibility is prejudice, mont for madness can there he greater, 
and of prejudice false opinion of our own than to clamour, strike, and throw stones 
knowledge. 1 at our best friends? Yet this is somewhat 

142. Intellectual virtues are such abili- less than such a multitude will do. For 

ties as goby the namo of a they will clamour, fight against, and de- 
« w«y. g 00( j which may be btroy those by whom all their lifetime be- 
naturnl or acquired. “By natural wit,” fore they have been protected, and secured 
■says Hobbes, “ I mean not that which a from injury. And if this be madness in 
man hath from his birth, for that is nothing the multitude, it is the same in every par- 
else hut sense ; wherein men differ so little ticular man.” 1 

fiom one another and from brute boasts, 144. There is a fault in some men’s habit 
as it is not to he reckoned among virtues, of discoursing which maybe unmeaning lan- 
But I mean tliat wit which is gotten by reckoned a sort of madness, 
use only and experience, without method, which is when they speak words with no 
culture or instruction, and consists chiefly signification at all. “ And this is incident 
in celerity of imagining and Etcady diicc- to none but those that converse in questions 
tion. And the difference in this quickness of matters incomprehensible as the scliool- 
is caused by that of men’s passions that men, or in questions of abtruse philosophy, 
love and dislike some ono thing, some The common sort of men seldom speak in- 
anothcr, and therefore some men’s thoughts significantly, and are therefore by those 
run one way, some another; and are held other egregious persons counted idiots, 
to, and observe diffeicntly the things that But to bo assured their words are without 
pass through their imagination.” Fancy is anything correspondent to them in the 
not praised without judgment and discrc- mind, there would need some examples ; 
tion, which is properly a discerning of which if any man require let him take a 
"times, places, and persons ; but judgment schoolman into his hands, and see if he can 
and discretion is commended for itself translate any one chapter concerning any 
without fancy: without steadiness and difficult point as the Trinity, the Deity, the 
direction to some end, a great fancy is one nature of Christ, transubstantiation, free- 
kind of madness, such as they have who will, &c M into any of the modern tongues, so 
lose themselves in long digressions and as to mak© the same intelligible, or into 
parentheses. If the defect of discretion any tolerable Latin, such as they were ac- 
he apparent, how extravagant soever the quainted with, that lived when the Latin 
fancy be, the whole discourse will he taken tongue was vulgar.” And after quoting 
for a want of wit. 2 some words from Suarez, he adds : “ When 

143. The causes of the difference of wits men write whole volumes of such stuff, are 

Difference* in are in the passions ; and the they not mad, or intend to make others so?” 2 

tbo passions difference of passions pro- 145. The eleventh chapter of the Levia- 

cceds partly from the different constitution than, on manners, by which 
of -the body and partly from different edu- ho means those qualities of *** 

cation. Those passions aie chiefly the dc- mankind which concern their living to- 
sire of power, riches, knowledge, or gather in peace and unity, is full of Hob- 
honour ; all which may be reduced to the bes’s caustic remarks on human nature, 
first, for riches, knowledge, and honour are Often acute, but always severe, he ascribes 
but several sorts of rower. He who has overmuch to a deliberate and calculating 
no great passion for any of these, though selfishness. Thus, the reverence of an- 
ho may bo so far a good man as to tiquity is referred to “ the contention men 
ho free from giving offence, yet cannot have with tho living, not with the dead, to 
possibly bnve cither a great fancy or much these ascribing more than duo that they 
judgment. To have weak passions is dull- may obscure tho glory of the other,” 
ness, to have passions indifferently for Thus “to havo received from one to whom 
^everything giddiness and distraction, to we think ourselves equal, greater benefits 
liavo stronger passions for anything than than we can hope to requite, disposes to 

1 Hum, Nat. 2 Lev., c. 8. lid. a Lev. 
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counterfeit love, but really to secret hatred, 
and puts a man int<5 the estate of a des- j 
perate debtor, that in declining the sight 
of his creditor, tacitly wishes him where he 
might never see him more. For benefits | 
oblige, and obligation is thraldom ; and j 
unrequitable obligation perpetual thral- 1 
dom, which is to one’s equal hateful.” He 
owns, however, that to have received benefits 
from a, superior, disposes us to love him; and 
so it does where wo can hope to requite 
even an equal. If those maxims have a cer- 
tain basis of truth they have at least thefault 
of those of Eochefoucault ; they are made 
too generally characteristic of manldnd. 

146. Ignorance of the signification of 
ignorances and words disposes men to take 
prejudice. 0 n trust not only the truth 
they know not, but also errors and non- 
sense. For neither can be detected with- 
out a perfect understanding of words. 
“ But ignorance of tho causes and original 
constitution of right, equity, law and 
justice disposes a man to make custom and 
example the rule of his actions, in such 
manner as to think that unjust which it 
has been tho custom to punish, and that 
just, of tho impunity and approbation of 
which they can produce an example, or, as 
the lawyers which only use this false 
measure of justice barbarously call it, a 
precedent.” “Men appeal from custom 
to reason and from reason to custom as it 
serves their turn, receding from custom 
when their interest requires it, and set- 
ting themselves against reason, as oft as 
reason is against them ; which is the cause 
that the doctrine of right and wrong is 
perpetually disputed both by tho pen and 
tho sword ; whereas the doctrine of lines 
and figures is not so, because men care not 
in that subject what is truth, as it is a 
thing that crosses no man’s ambition, profit, 
or lust. For I doubt not, but if it had 
been a thing contrary to any man’s right of 
dominion, or to tho interest of men that 
have dominion, that the three angles of a 
triangle should be equal to two angles of a 
square, that doctrine should havo been if 
not disputed, yet by tho burning of allbooks 
of geometry, suppressed, as far as ho whom 
it concerned was able.” 1 This excellent 
piece of satire has been often quoted, and 
sometimes copied, and does not exaggerate 
the pertinacity of mankind in resisting the 
evidence of truth, when it thwarts the in- 
terests and passions of any particular sect 
or community. In the earlier part of the 
paragraph it seems not so easy to reconcile 
what Hobbes has said with his general 
l Lev., c. 11. 


notions of right and justice ; since, if these* 
resolve themselves, as is his theory into* 
mere force, there can he little appeal to- 
reason, or to anything else than custom 
and precedent, which are commonly tho 
exponents of power. 

147. In tho conclusion of this chapter of 
tho Leviathan as well as in sis theory of 
the next, he dwells more on religion, 
tho natuio of religion than he had done in* 
tho former treatise, and so as to subject 
himself to the imputation of absolute 
atheism, or at least of a denial of most 
attributes which wo assign to the Deity. 
Curiosity about causes, he says, led men to 
search out one after the .other, till they 
came to this necessary conclusion, that 
there is some eternal cause which men call 
God. But they havo no more idea of Ids 
nature, than a blind man has of fire, though 
he knows that there is something that 
warms him. So by the risible things of 
this world and their admirable order, a. 
man may conceive there is a cause of them, 
which men call God, and yet not have an 
idea or image of him in his mind. And 
they that make little inquiry into the 
natural causes of things, are inclined to 
feign several kinds of powers invisible and 
to stand in awe of their own imaginations. 
And tliis fear of things invisible is the 
natural seed of that which every one in 
himself calleth religion, and in them that 
worship or fear that power otherwise than 
they do, superstition. 

148. As God is incomprehensible, it 
follows that wo can have no conception or 
image of tho Deity ; and consequently all 
his attributes signify our inability or defect 
of power to conceive anything concerning 
his nature, and not any conception of the 
same, excepting only this, that there is a 
God. Men that by their own meditation 
arrive at the acknowledgment of one in- 
finite, omnipotent, and eternal God, chuse 
rather to confess this is incomprehensible 
and above their understanding, than to de- 
fine liis nature by spirit incorporeal, and 
then confess their definition to be unintel- 
ligible. 1 For concerning such spirits lie 
holds that it is not possible by natural 
means only to come to the knowledge of so 
much as that there are such things.- 

149. Beligion ho derives from three 
sources, tho desire of men its supposed 
to search for causes, the 

reference of everything that has a beginning, 
to some cause, and tho observation of tho 
order and consequence of things. But tho- 
two former lead to anxiety, for tho know— 

2 Lev., c. 12. - Hum. Nat., c. 1 2. . 
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ledge tlinfc there have been causes of the 
effects wo see, leads us to anticipate that 
they will in time bo the causes of effects to 
como ; so that every man, especially such 
as arc over-provident, is “like Prometheus, 
the prudent man, as liis name implies, who 
was bound to tho hill Caucasus, a place of 
largo prospect, where an eagle feeding on 
his liver devoured as much by day as was 
repaired by night ; and so he who looks too 
far before him, has his heart all day long 
gnawed by the fear of death, poverty or 
other calamity, and has no reposo nor pause 
hut in sleep.” This is an allusion mado in 
the style of Lord Eacon. The ignorance of 
causes makes men fear somo invisible agent, 
like the gods of tho Gentiles ; but tho in- 
vestigation of them leads us to a God 
eternal, infinite, and omnipotent. This 
ignorance however, of second causes, con- 
spiring with three other prejudices of man- 
kind, the belief in ghosts, or spirits of 
subtile bodies, the devotion and reverence 
generally shown towards what wc fear as 
haring power to hurt us, and the taking of 
things casual for prognostics, arc altogether 
tho natural seed of religion, which by reason 
of the different fancies, judgments, and 
passions of several men hath grown up into 
ceremonies so different that those which 
are used by one man are for tho most part 
ridiculous to another. Ho illustrates this 
by a variety of instances from ancient 
superstitions. But the forms of religion 
aro changed when men suspect the wisdom, 
sincerity, or love of those who teach it, or 
its priests.* Tlio remaining portion of the 
Leviathan relating to moral and political 
philosophy, must ho deferred to our next 
chapter. 

150. Tho Elcmenta Philosophic were 
published by Hobbes, in lGo5,and dedicated 
to his constant patron tho Earl of Devon- 
shire. These are divided into three parts; 
entitled Do Corporo, Do Homino, and Do 
Cive. And the first part has itself three 
divisions; Logic, tho First Philosophy, 
and Physics The second part, De Homino, 
is neither tho treatise of Human Nature, 
nor tho corresponding part of the Levi- 
athan, though it contains many things 
substantially found there. A long dis- 
quisition on optics and the nature of vision, 
chiefly geometrical, is entirely new. Tho 
third part. Do Civo, is tho treatise by that 
name reprinted, as far as X am aware, 
without alteration. 

151. Tho first part of tho first treatise, 
entitled Computatio sivo Logica, is by no 
means tho least valuable among tho pliilos- 

iLoy.,c,12. 


ophical writings of Hobbes. In forty pages 
tho subject is very well and clearly ex- 
plained, nor do I know that the principles 
aro better laid down, or tho rules more 
sufficiently given in more prolix treatises. 
Many of his observations, especially as to 
words, aro Buck as wo find in his English 
works, and perhaps his nominalism is more 
clearly expressed than it is in them. Of 
tho syllogistic method, at least for the 
purpose of demonstration, or teaching 
others, ho seems to havo entertained a 
favourable opinion, or even to have held it 
necessary for real demonstration, as liis 
definition shows. Hobbes appears to*bo 
aware of what I do not remember to havo 
seen put by others, that in tho natural 
process of reasoning, tho minor premise 
commonly precedes tho major. 1 It is for 
want of attending to this, that syllogisms, 
as usually stated, aro apt to have so formal 
and unnatural a construction. The process 
of tho mind in this kind of reasoning is 
explained, in general, with correctness, 
and, I believe, with originality in tho 
following passage, which I shall transcribe 
from the Latin, rather than give a version 
of my own ; few probably being likely to 
read tho present section, who are un- 
acquainted with that language, Tlio style 
l In Whatclcy’s Logic, p 00, it is observed, 
that " tho proper order Is to place the major 
premise first, and the minor second ; but this 
does not constitute tho major and minor pre* 
mises,” Ac. It may bo the proper order in ono 
sense, as exhibiting better the foundation of 
syllogistic reasoning; but it is not that which 
w c commonly follow, either in thinking, or in 
proving to others. In tho rhetorical use of 
syllogism it can admit of no doubt, that the 
opposite order ia tho most striking and per- 
suasive; such as In Cato, "If there be a God, 
he must delight in virtue ; And that which he 
delights in must be happy.” In Euclid’s de- 
monstrations this will bo found the form usually 
employed. And, though tho rules of grammar 
are generally illustrated by examples, which is 
beginning with the major premise, yet the pro- 
cess of reasoning which a boy employs in con- 
struing a Latin sentence is the reverse. He 
observ es a nominative case, a verb in the third 
person, and then applies his general rule, or 
major, to the particular instance, or minor, so 
as to infer their agreement. In criminal juris 
prudence, the Scots begin with the major pre- 
mise, or relev aney of tho indictment, when there 
is room for doubt ; the English with the minor, 
or evidence of the fact, reserving the other for 
what we call motion in arrest of judgment. In- 
stances of both orders are common, but by far 
the most frequent aro of that which the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin reckons tho less proper of the 
two. Those logicians who foil to direct the 
student's attention to this, really do not justice 
to their own favourite science. 
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of Hobbes, though perspicuous, is concise, 
and the original words will bo more satis- 
factory than any translation. 

152. Syllogismo directo cogitatio in am- 
mo respondens est hujusmodi. Primo con- 
cipitur phantasma rei nominate cum ac- 
cidente sivo affectu ejus propter quern 
.appellatur eo nomino quod est in minoro 
propositiono subjcctum ; deinde animo oc- 
currit phantasma ejusdem rei cum acci- 
dcnto sive affectu propter quern appellatur, 
quod est in eadem propositiono pncdi- 
catum. Tertio rodit cogitatio rursus ad 
rem nominatam cum affectu propter quem 
co nomino appellatur, quod est in prsedi- 
cato propositionis majoris. Postrcmo cum 
mcminerit eos affectu s esse omncs unius ct 
•ojusdem rei, concludit tria ilia nomina 
<ejusdem quoque rei esse nomina ; hoc est, 
conclusionom esse vcram. Exempli causa, 
quando fit syllogismus hie, Homo est 
Animal, Animal est Corpus, ergo Homo est 
Corpus, ocourrit animo imago hominis 
loquentis vel differentis [sic, sed lego dis- 
serentis], meminitque id quod sic apparet 
'vocari liomincm. Peindo occurrit cadem 
imago ejusdem hominis seso moventis, 
meminitque id quod sic apparet vocari 
animal. Tertio recurrit eadem imago 
hominis locum aliquem sire spatium oc- 
cupantis, meminitquo id quod sic apparet 
vocari corpus. 1 Postrcmo cum meminerit 
rem illam qum et extendebatur secundum 
locum, et loco movebatur, et orationo ute- 
batur, unam et eandem fmsse, concludit 
otiam nomina ilia tria, Homo, Animal, 
Corpus, ejusdem rei esse nomina, et pro- 
l This is the questionable part of Hobbes's 
theory of syllogism. According to the common 
and obvious understanding, the mmd, in the 
major premise, Animal est Corpus, does not re- 
flect on the subject of the minor, Homo, as oc- 
cupying space, but on the subject of the major, 
Animal, which includes indeed the former, but 
is mentally substituted for it It may some- 
times happen, that where this predicate of the 
minor term is manifestly a collective word that 
comprehends the subject, the latter is not as it 
were absorbed in It, and may be contemplated 
by the mind distinctly in the major; as if we 
say, John is a man : a man feels ; wc may per- 
haps have no imago in the mind of any man but 
John. But this is not the case where the pre- 
dicated quality appertains to many things vis- 
ibly different from the subject ; as In Hobbes’s 
instance Animal est Corpus, we may surely con- 
sider other animals ns being extended and oc- 
cupying space besides men. It does not seem 
that otherwise there could be any ascending 
setrte from particulars to generals, as far as the 
reasoning faculties, in dependant of words, are 
concerned. And if we begin with the major 
premise of the syllogism, this will be still more 
Apparent. * 


inde, Homo est Corpus, esse propositionem 
veram. Manifestum. Line est conceptum 
sive cogitationem quee respondens syllo- 
gismo ex propositionibus universalibus in 
animo existit, nullam esse in iis animalibus 
quibus deest usus nominum, cum inter 
syllogizandum oporteat non modo de re 
sed etiam altemis vicibus de diversis rei 
nomiuibus, qure propter diversas do re cog- 
itationes adhibite sunt, cogitore. 

153. The metaphysical philosophy of 
Hobbes, always bold and original, often 
aouto and profound, without producing an 
immediate school of disciples like that of 
Descartes, struck, perhaps, a deeper root 
in tho minds of reflecting men, and has in- 
fluenced more extensively the general tone 
of speculation, Locke, who had not read 
much, had certainly read Hobbes, though 
he does not borrow from him so much as 
has sometimes been imagined. The French 
metaphysicians of the next century found 
him nearer to their own theories than his 
more celebrated rival in English philo- 
sophy. But tho writer who has built most 
upon Hobbes, and may bo reckoned, in a 
certain sense, his commentator, if ho who 
fully explains and develops a system may 
deservo that name, was Hartley. The 
theory of association is implied and in- 
timated in many passages of the elder 
philosopher, though it was first expanded 
and applied with a diligent, ingenious and 
comprehensive research, if sometimes in 
too forced a manner, by his disciple. I use 
this word without particular inquiry into 
tho direct acquaintance of Hartley with 
the writings of Hobbes ; the subject had 
been frequently touched in intermediate 
publications, and, in matters of reasoning, 
as I have intimated above, little or no pre- 
sumption of borrowing can be founded on co- 
incidence. Hartley also resembles Hobbes 
in the extreme to which he has pushed 
the nominalist theory, in the proneness to 
materialize all intellectual processes, and 
either to force all things mysterious to our 
faculties into something imaginable, or to 
reject them as unmeaning, in tho want, 
much connected with this, of a steady per- 
ception of tho difference between the Ego 
and its objects, in an excessive love of 
simplifying and generalizing, and in a 
readiness to adopt explanations neither 
conformable to reason nor experience, when 
they fall in with some single principle, tho 
key that was to unlock eveiy ward of the 
human soul. 

154. In nothing does Hbbbes deserve 
more credit than in having set an example 
of close observation in the philosophy of 
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the human mind. If bo errs, ho errs like 
^ rasrtx who a* littlo out of tho ri^lvt 
truck, not like ono who has sot out.iu a 
•wrong one. Tho eulogy of Stewart on 
Descartes, that ho was the father of this 
experimental psychology, cannot bo strictly 
wrested from him by llobbes, inasmuch as 
the publications of the former nro of nn 
earlier date ; but wo may fairly say that 
the latter began as soon, and prosecuted 
Jus inquiries farther. It seems natural to 
presume that Hobbes, who is said to have 
been employed by Ducon in translating 


somo of his works into Latin, had at least 
bvm. led by him to tho toduotivo process, ho 
has more than any other employed. But 
ho has seldom mentioned Ins predecessor’s 
name ; and indeed his mind was of a dif- 
ferent stamp ; less excursive, less quick in 
discovering analogies, and less fond of 
reasoning from them, but more close, per- 
haps more patient, and more apt to follow 
up a predominant idea, which sometimes 
becomes one of the “idola spcchs” that 
deceive him. 


GEUXTEB. SXI. 

ursTor.r or moral akd political rmLosoritv axd or JuiusmuDExcE, 
nu>M 1GOO to 1G50. 


Sect. I. 

ok moral ruiLosornY. 

Cbsutsis of (he Roman Church — Suarez 
on -1 foral Law — SeWen — Charron — La 
AToihe Ic Vaycr — Bacon's Lssays — Fch 
t ham — Browne's Rcliyio Medici — Other 
Writers. 

1. In traversing so wide a field as moral 
-and political philosophy, we must still en- 
deavour to distribute the subject according 
to some order of subdivision, so far at least 
as tho contents of tho books themselves 
which come before us will permit. And 
wo give tho first place to those which, re- 
lating to the moral law both of nature and 
revelation, connect tho proper subject of 
tho present chapter with that of tho second 
and third. 

2. "Wo meet hero a concourse of volumes 
Casuistical occupying no small space in • 

writers. old libraries, tho writings of 
the casuists, chiefly within tho liomish 
church. None perhaps in tho whole com- 
pass of literature aro more neglected by 
those who do not read with what wo may 
call a professional view; but to the ecclesi- 
astics of that communion they have still a 
certain value, though far less than when 
they wero first written. Tho most vital 
^discipline of that church, tho secret of the 
power of its priesthood, tho sourco of most 
* of tho good and evil it can work, is found 
fcnportanca in tho confessional. It is 
of confession, there that tho keys arckcpt ; 
-it is thero that the lamp burns whoso rays 
•diverge to every portion of human life. 
No church that has relinquished this pre- 


rogative can over establish a permanent 
dominion over mankind ; none that retains 
it in effective use can lose tho hopo or tho 
prospect of being their ruler. 

3. It is manifest that in tho common 
course of this rito, no par- Ke CM5lt y of 
ticular difficulty will arise, rales for tho 
nor is tho confessor likely to confessor, 
weigh in golden scales the scruples or ex- 
cuses of ordinary penitents. But peculiar 
circumstances might ho brought before him, 
wherein thero would be a necessity for pos- 
sessing somo rule, lest by sanctioning the 
guilt of tho party before him he should in- 
cur as much of his own. Treatises there- 
fore of casuistry wero written as guides to 
tho confessor, and became the text hooks 
in every course of ecclesiastical education. 
These wore commonly digested in a syste- 
matic order, and? what is the unfailing 
consequence of system, or rather almost 
part of its definition, spread into minuto 
ramifications, and aimed at comprehending 
every possible emergency. Casuistry is it- 
self allied to jurisprudence, especially to 
that of tho canon law ; and it was natural 
to transfer tho subtlety of distinction and 
copiousness of partition usual with tho 
jurists, to a science which its professors 
wero apt to treat upon very similar princi- 
ples. 

4. Tho older theologians seem, like the 
Greek and Homan moralists, incrtxse of 
wkcnwritingsystcmatically, casuistical 

to have made general mor- literature, 
ality their subject, and casuistry but their 
illustration. Among the monuments of 
their ethical philosophy, the Secunda Se- 
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cundse of Acquinas is the most celebrated. 
Treatises bowover of casuistry, which is the 
expansion and application of etbics, may 
be found both before and during tbo six- 
teenth century; and while the confessional 
was actively converted to so powerful an 
engino, they could not conveniently bo 
wanting. Casuistry indeed is not much re- 
quired by the church in an ignorant age ; 
but the sixteenth century was not an ago 
of ignorance. Yet it is not till about the 
end of that period that wo find casuistical 
literature burst out, so to speak, with a 
profusion of fruit. " Uninterruptedly after- 
wards,” says Eiohliorn, “through the whole 
seventeenth century, the moral and casuis- 
tical literature of the church of Homo was 
immensely rich ; and it caused a lively and 
extensive movement in a province which 
had long been at peace. The first impulse 
came from the Jesuits, to whom tho Jan- 
senists opposed themselves. *Wo must | 
distinguish from both tho theological 
moralists, who remained faithful to their 
ancient teacliing.”i 

5. Wo may he hlamed, perhaps, for ob- 
truding a pedantic terminology, if wo 
mako tho most essential distinction in mo- 
rality, and one for want of which, more 
than any other, its debatable controversies 
Distraction Of ^ave ^sen, that between 1 
Bubjectivo and the subjective and objective 
moSu rec titudo of actions ; in 
mo y * clearer language, between 
the provinces of conscience and of reason, 
between what is well meant, and what is 
well done. The chief business of the priest 
is naturally with the former. The walls 
of the confessional are privy to tho whispers 
of self -accusing guilt. No doubt can ever 
ariso as to the subjective character of ac- 
tions which the conscience has condemned, 
and for which tho penitent seeks absolu- 
tion. *\Vere they even objectively lawful, 
they are sins in him, according to the 
unanimous determination of casuists. But 
though what the conscience reclaims against 
is necessarily wrong, relatively to tho agent, 

it does not follow that what it may fail to 
disapprove is innocent. Chuse whatever 
theory wo may please as to tho moral! 
standard of actions, they must have an 
objective rcotitude of their own, independ- 
ently of their agent, without which there 
could be no distinction of right and wrong, 
or any scope for the dictates of conscience. 
Tho science of ethics, as a science, can 
only bo conversant with objective morality. 
Casuistry is tbo instrument of applying 
this science, which, hke every other, is 
i Geschichte derCultur, vol. vi., part i.,p. 390 . 


built on reasoning, to tho moral nature and* 
volition of man. It rests for its validity* 
on the great principle, that it is our duty 
to know, as far as lies in us, what is right 
as well as to do what wo know to he such~ 
But its application was beset with obsta- 
cles; tho extenuations of ignorance and 
error wero so various, tho difficulty of re- 
presenting the moral position of tho peni- 
tent to tho judgment of tho confessor by 
any process of language so insuperable, 
that tho most acuto understanding might 
he foiled in tho task of bringing homo a 
conviction of guilt to the self-deceiving 
sinner. Again, ho might aggravate need- 
less scruples, or disturb tbo tranquil repose 
of innocence. 

6. But though past actions arc tho 
primary subject of auricular Directory office 
confession, it was a neccs- of the confessor 
sary consequence that the priest would ho 
frequently called upon to advise as to the 
future, to bind or loose tbo will in incom- 
plete or meditated lines of conduct. And 
as all without exception must come before 
bis tribunal, the rich, the noble, tho coun- 
sellors of princes, and princes themselves, 
were to reveal their designs, to expound 
their uncertainties, .to call, in effect, for 
his sanction in all they might havo to do, 
to sccuro themselves against transgression, 
by shifting tho responsibility on his head. 
That this tremendous authority of dircc-* 
tion, distinct from tho rite of penance, 
though immediately springing from it,, 
should havo produced a no more over- 
whelming influence of tho priesthood than 
it has actually done, great as that has 
been, can only be ascribed to the re -action 
of human inclinations which will not bo 
controuled, and of human reason which 
exerts a silent force against tho authority 
it acknowledges. 

7. In tho directory business of the con- 
fessional, far more than in Difficulties of 
the penitential, the priest casuistry, 
must strive to bring about that union "be- 
tween subjective and objective rectitude- 
in which tho perfection of a moral net* 
consists, without which in every instance, 
according to their tenets, some degree of 
sinfulness, some liability to punishment- 
remains, and which must at least he de- 
manded from those who have been made 
acquainted with their duty. But when he 
came from the broad lines of tho moral* 
law, from the decalogue and tho Gospel, or 
even from the ethical systems of theology, 
to the indescribable variety of circumstance* 
which his penitents had' to recount, theie 
arose a multitude of problems, and sucli as» 
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perhaps would most command his atten- 
tion, when they involved the practice of 
tho great, to which he might hesitate to 
apply an unbending rule. Tho questions 
of casuistry, like those of jurisprudence, 
were often found to turn on the great uud 
ancient doubt of both sciences, whether 
we should abide by the letter of a general 
law* or let in an equitable interpretation 
of its spirit. The consulting party would 
bo apt to plead for the ono ; tho guide of 
conscience would more securely adhero to 
tho other. But ho might also perceive tho 
severity of thoso rules of obligation which 
conduce, in the particular instance, to no 
apparent end, or even defeat their own 
principle. Hence, there aroso two schools 
of casuistry: first in the practice of confes- 
sion, ami afterwards in tho hooks intended 
to assist it ; one strict and uncomplying, 
tho other more indulgent and floxiblo to 
circumstances. 

8. The characteristics of tlicso systems 

Strict aad lax were displayed in almost 

«cfc«se* of it, tho wliolo rango of morals. 

They were, however, chiefly seen in tho 
rules of voracity and especially in promis- 
sory obligations. According to the fathers 
of the church, and to the rigid casuists in 
general, n ho was never to bo uttered, a 
promise was never to bo broken. Tho 
precepts especially of revelation, notwith- 
standing their brevity and figurativeness, 
were held complete and literal. Hence, 
promises obtained by mistake, fraud, or 
force, and, above all, gratuitous vows, 
where God was considered ns tho promisee, 
however lightly mado, or become intoler- 
ably onerous by supervenient circum- 
stances, wero strictly to bo fulfilled, unless 
the dispensing power of tho church might 
sometimes be sufficient to release them. 
Besides tho respect duo to moral rules, and 
especially thoso of Scripture, there had 
been from early times in tho Christian 
church a strong disposition to tho ascctio 
'schema of religious morality ; a prevalent 
notion of tho intrinsic meritoriousness of 
voluntary self-denial, which discounten- 
anced all rogard in man to his own happi- 
ness, at least in this life, as a sort of 
flinching from tho discipline of suffering. 
And this had doubtless its influonco upon 
tho severe casuists. 

9. But there had not been wanting thoso 

Convenience of who, whatever course they 

the latter, might pursuo in tho confes- 
sional, found tho convenience of an ac- 
commodating morality in tho secular 
affairs of tho church. Oaths were broken, 
engagements entered into without faith, I 


for tho ends of tho clergy, or of tlur.e* 
whom they favoured in tho struggles of 
tho world. And some of tho ingenious 
sophistry, by which these breaches of plain 
rules mo usually defended, was not un- 
known bef oro tho Reformation. But casu- 
istical writings at that timo wero com- 
paratively few. Tho Jesuits have tho 
credit of first rendering public a scheme 
of falso morals, which has been denomi- 
nated from them, and enhanced tho ob- 
loquy that overwhelmed their order. 
Their volumes of casuistry were exceed- 
ingly numerous; some of them belong 
to tho lost twenty years of tho sixteenth, 
but a far greater part to tho following 
century. 

10. Tho Jesuits wero prono for several 
reasons to embrace tho r&vourcd by 
laxer theories of obligation, the Jesuits 
They wero less tainted than the old mon- 
astic orders with that superstition which 
had flowed into tho church fiom tho east, 
tho meritoriousness of self-inflicted suffer- 
ing for its own sake. They embraced a 
life of toil and danger, but not of habitual 
privation and pain. Dauntless in death 
and torture, they shunned tho mechanical 
asceticism of the convent. And, secondly, 
their eyes wero bent on a grtat end, tho 
good of tho Catholic church, which they 
identified with that of their own order. 
It almost invariably happens, that men 
who havo tho good of mankind at heart, 
and actively prosecute it, bccomo embar- 
rassed, at some time or other, by tho con- 
flict of particular duties with tho best 
method of promoting their object. An 

| unaccommodating veracity, an unswerv- 
ing good faith, will often appear to stand, 
or stand really, in tho way of their ends ; 
and licnco tho little confidence wo reposo 
in enthusiasts, even when, in a popular 
mode of speaking, they are most sincere; 
that is, most convinced of tho rectitude of 
their aim. 

11. Tho course prescribed by Loyola led 
his disciples not to solitude, Tho causes of 
but to tho world. They bo- tUa ' 
camo tlio associates and counsellors, as well 
as tho confessors of tho great. They had 
to wield tho powers of tho earth for tho 
service of heaven. Honco, in confession 
itself, they were often tempted to look 
beyond tho penitent, and to guide his 
conscicnco rather with ft view to his use- 
fulness than his integrity. In questions 
of morality, to abstain from action is gen- 
erally tho means of innocenco, but to act 
is indispensable for positive good. Thus 
their casuistry had a natural tendency to 
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'becomo moro objective, and to entangle 
tho responsibility of personal conscience 
in an inextricable maze of reasoning. 
They liad also to retain tlieir inHucnco 
over men not wholly submissive to re- 
ligious control, nor ready to abjure iho 
pleasant paths in which they trod ; men 
of the court and the city, who might servo 
the church though they did not adorn it, 
and for whom it was necessary to make 
somo compromise in furtherance of tho 
main design. 

12. It must also bo fairly admitted, that 
Extravagancoof rigid casuists went to 

the strict extravagant lengths. Their 

easuiits decisions woro often not only 
harsh, but unsatisfactory; the reason de- 
manded in vain a principle of their iron 
law ; and tho common scn*o of mankind 
imposed tho limitations, which they were 
incapablo of excluding by anything better 
than a dogmatic assertion. Thus, in tho 
eases of promissory obligation, they vrt.ro 
compelled to make somo exceptions, and 
these left it open to rational inquiry 
whether more might not be found. They 
diverged unnecessarily, ns many thought, 
from tho principles of jurisprudence ; for 
tho jurists built their determinations, or 
professed to do bo. on what van just and 
cquitablo among men; and though a dis- 
tinction, frequently very right, was taken 
between the forum cxlcrius and interim*, 
tho provinces of jurisprudence and casu- 
istry, yet tho latter could not, in these 
questions of mutual obligation, rest upon 
wholly different ground from the former. 

13, Tho Jesuits, however, fell rapidly 
Opposite fruits into tho opposito extreme. 

of jeanit* Their subtlety in logic, and 
great ingenuity in devising arguments, 
were employed in sophisms that under- 
mined tho foundations of moral integrity 
in tho heart. They warred with these 
arms against tho conscience which they 
were bound to protect. The offences of 
their casuistry, as oharged by their adver- 
saries, are very multifarious. One of the 
most celebrated is tho doctrine of equivo- 
cation; tho innocence of saying that which 
is true in a senso meant by the speaker, 
though he is aware that it will bo other- 
wise understood. Another is that of what 
was called probability ; according to which 
it is lawful, in doubtful problems of mo- 
rality, to take the course which appears to 
-ourselves least likely to bo right, provided 
jmy one casuistical writer of good repute 
has approved it. The multiplicity of 
l)ooks, and want of uniformity in their 
•decisions, made this a broad path for the 


conscience. In the latter instance, as in 
many others, the suVccftie nature of moial 
obligation was lost sight of ; and to this 
the scientific treatment of casuistry inevi- 
tably contributed. 

14. Productions so little regarded as 
those of tho Jesuitical casuists cannot be 
dwelt upon. Thomas Sanchez of Cordova, 
is author of a large treatise on matrimony, 
published in 1502 ; tho best, ns far as the 
canon law is concerned, which has yet been 
published. But in the casuistical portion 
of this work, the most extraordinary in- 
decencies occur, such as have consigned it 
to general censure. 1 Some of these, it must 
be owned, belong to the rite of auricular 
confession itself, an managed in the church 
of Pome, though they give scandal by their 
publication and apparent excess beyond 
the necessity of the case. The Surrnna 
Casuum Conscicnliro of Toletus, a Spanish 
Jesuit and cardinal, which, though pub- 
lished in 1602, belongs to tho rixteenth 
century, and the casuistical writings of 
Less, Busenbaum, and Escobar, may just 
be hero mentioned. Tho Medulla Casuum 
Conscicntkc of the second (Munster, 1G 15), 
went through fifty-two editions, the Thco- 
logift Moralis of the last (Lyon, ICiG), 
tlnougli forty.- Of tho opposition excited 
by tho laxity in moral rules ascribed to tho 
Jesuits, though it began in somo manner 
during this period, we shall liavo more to 
say in the next. 

15. Suarcrof Granada, by far the greatest 
man in tho department of Cuares. 
moral philosophy whom tho DeX^gibtu 
order of Loyola produced in this age, or 
perhaps in any other, may not improbably 
havo treated of casuistry in some part of 
his numerous volumes. lYc shall, however, 
gladly leave this subject to bring before 
tho reader a largo treatise of Suarez, on 
the principles of natural law, as well as 
of all positive -jurisprudence. This is 
entitled, Tractatus do Icgibtis ao Deo 
legislator in dccem libros distiibutus, 
utriusquo fori hominibus non minus utilis, 
quatn ncccssarius. It might, with no great 
impropriety, perhaps, bo placed in any of 
tho three sections of this chapter, relating 
not only to moral philosophy, hut to politics 
in somo degree, and to jurisprudence. 

1G. Suarez begins by laying down the 
position, that all legislative, sritlea of his 
as well as all paternal, power Un tools** 

is derived from God, and that tho authority 

1 Bayle, art Sanchez, oxpatlotes on this, and 
condemns the Jesnlt ; CatUlna Cethegum. Tho 
later editions of Sanchez Bo Matrimonia, aro 
castigate, e Banke, die Tapste, >ol lit. 
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of every law resolves itself into his. For 
cither the law proceeds immediately from 
God ; or, if it l>o Iranian, it proceeds from 
matt as his vicar and minister. Tho titles 
of the ten books of this largo treatise arc 
as follows : 1. On the nature of law in 
general, and on its cause 1 ? and conse- 
quences ; 2. On eternal, natural law, and 
that of nations ; 3. On positive human law 
in itself, considered relatively to human 
nature, which is also called civil law; 
4. On positive ecclesiastical law; 5. On 
tho differences of human laws, and es- 
pecially of tho^e that aro penal, or in the 
nature of penal ; C. On tire interpretation, 
the alteration, and the abolition of human 
laws; 7. On unwritten law, which is called 
custom; S. On those human laws which 
are called fav curable, or privileges ; 0. On 
tho positive divine law of the old dispensa- 
tions ; 10. On the positive dlvino law of 
tho new dispensation. 

17. This i<* a very comprehensive chart of 
general law, and entitles 
*«cai toot* Ruarez to be accounted such 
a precursor of Grotius and Puffendorf ns 
occupied most of their ground, especially 
that of the latter, though he cultivated it 
in a different manner. IHs volumo is a 
closely printed folio of 701 p^ges in double 
columns Tin* following heads of chapters 
in the second hook will show tho questions 
in which Suarez dealt, and in some degree 
his me thod of stating and conducting them. 

I. “Whether there he any eternal law, and 
what m its necc-^ily ; 2. On the subject of 
eternal law, and on tho acts it commands; 

3. In what act (actus, not actio, a scholastic 
term ns I conceive), the eternal law exists 
(cxistit), and whether it bo ono or many; 

4. Whether tho eternal law bo tho causo 
of other laws, and obligatory through 
their means ; 5. In what natural law con- 
sists ; G. “Whether natural law bo a pro- 
ccptivc divine law ; 7. On the subject of 
natural law, and on its preepets ; 8, “Whe- 
ther natural law bo one; 9. "Whether 
natural law bind tho conscience; 10. 
Whether natural law obliges not only to 
the act (actus) but to the mode (modum) of 
virtue. This obscure question seems to 
refer to tho subjective naturo, or motive, 
of virtuous actions, as appears by tho next; 

II. “Whether natural law obliges us to net 
from lovo or charity (ad modum operandi 
ex caritato) ; 12. Whether natural law not 
only prohibits certain actions, but invali- 
dates them when done ; 13. “Whether tho 
precepts of the law of naturo aro intrinsi- 
cally immutable ; 14. “Whether any human 
authority can alter or dispense with the 


natural law; 15. Whether God by his ab- 
solute power can dispenso with tho law of 
nature; 1G* Whether an equitable interpre- 
tation can ever be admitted in tho law of> 
nature ; 17. Whether the law of naturo 
is distinguishable from that of nations j 
IS. Whether tho law of nations enjoins or 
forbids anything ; 19. By what means we 
arc to distinguish the law of nature fiom 
that of nations ; 20. Certain corollaries ; 
and that tho law of nations is both just, 
and also mutable. 

IS These heads may give some slight 
notion to tho reader of the cinraettr of 
character of the book, as roch icfcoiiatic 
tho book itself may serve ns troiUiei 
a typical instance of that form of theology, 
of metax>hysics of ethics, of jurisprudence, 
which occupies tho unread and unreadable 
folios of tho sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, especially those issuing from the 
church of Rome, and may bo styled gen- 
erally tho scholastic method. Two remark- 
able characteristics strike us in these books, 
which arc sufficiently to be judged by read- 
ing their table of contents, and by taking 
occasional samples of different parts. The 
extremely sj*stcmatic form they assume, 
and the multiplicity of divisions render 
this practico moro satisfactory than it can 
bo in works of less regular arrangement. 
Ono of these characteristics is that spirit of 
system itself, and another is their sincere 
desire to exhaust tho subject by presenting 
it to tho mind in every light, and by tracing 
all its relations and consequences. Tho 
fertility of those men who, like Suarez, 
superior to most of tho rest, wero trained 
in the scholastic discipline, to which I refer 
the methods of tho canonists and casuists, 
is sometimes surprising ; their views are 
not one-sided ; they may not solve objec- 
tions to our satisfaction, but they seldom 
suppress them ; they embraco a vast com- 
pass of thought and learning ; they write 
less for tho moment, and aro less under 
the influence of local and temporary pre- 
judices than many whohavo lived in better 
ages of philosophy. But, again, they 
have great defects ; their distinctions con- 
fuse instead of giving light ; their systems 
being not founded on clear principles be- 
come embarrassed and incoherent ; their 
method is not always sufficiently consecu- 
tive ; the difficulties which they encounter 
are too arduous for them; they labour 
under tho multitude, and aro entangled by 
tho discordance of their authorities. 

19. Suarez, who discusses all these im- 
portant problems of his second book with 
acuteness, and, for Mb circumstances, with 
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an independent mind, is weighed down 
Quotations of by the extent and nature 
Suarez. 0 f fits learning. If Grotius 
quotes philosophers and poets too fre- 
quently, what can wo say of the per- 
petual reference to Aquinas, Cajotan, Soto, 
Turrccremata, Yasquius, Isidore, Vincent 
of Beauvais or Alcnsis, not to mention the 
canonists and fathers, which Suarez em- 
ploys to prove or disprove every proposi- 
tion. The syllogistic forms are unspar- 
ingly introduced. Such writers as Soto or 
Suarez held all sort of ornament not less 
unfit for philosophical argument than it 
would ho for geometry. Nor do they ever 
appeal to experience or history for the 
rules of determination. Their materials 
arc nevertheless abundant, consisting of 
texts of Scripture, sayings of the fathers 
.and schoolmen, established theorems in 
natural theology and metaphysics, from 
which they did not find it hard to select 
premises which, duly arranged, gave them 
conclusions. 

20. Suarez, after a prolix discussion, 
Hla definition, of comes to tho conclusion, 
eternal law. that lt eternal lawis the free 
determination of the will of God, ordain- 
ing a rule to bo observed, cither, first, ; 
generally by all parts of the universe as a ! 
means of common good, whether imme- 1 
diatcly belonging to it in respect of the; 
entire universe or at least in respect of tho 
singular parts thereof ; or, secondly, to bo 
specially observed by intellectual creatures 
in respect of their free operations.’' 1 This 
is not instantly perspicuous ; but defini- j 
tions of' a complex nature cannot bo ren- 
dered such, and I do not know that it per- 
plexes more at first sight than the enun- 
ciation of the last proposition in the fifth 
book of Simson’s Euclid, or many others in 
the conic sections and other parts of geo- 
metry. It is, however, what the reader 
may think curious, that this crabbed picccof 
scholasticism is nothing else, in substance, 
than the celebrated sentence on law, which 
concludes the first book of Hooker’s Ecclo- 
* siastical Polity. 'Whoever takes the pains 
to understand Suarez, will perceive that he 
asserts exactly that which is unrolled in the 
majestic eloquence of our countryman. 

1 Legem reterenm c'tq d core turn liberum 
roluntatU Bel siatuentis ordinem rexranduin, 
nut general! t crab omnibus partibus univcH in 
ordine ad commune bonum, vet Immediate ill! 
conveniens ration© lottos univerei, vcl saltan 
ratione slngulnrum sped cm m e]u\ ant speci- 
ailter servamtom a creator!* inicllretoalibu* 
quoad liberiuoperatlone<canim l c 2, § G. Com- 
pare with Booker: Of Law no lew can be said 
than that her throne is the bosom of God, *.c. 


21. By this eternal law God is not neces- 
sarily hound. But this seems to bo said 
rather for tho sake of avoiding phrases 
which were conventionally rejected by tho 
scholastic theologians, since, in effect, liis 
theory requires tho affirmative, as wo shall 
soon perceive ; and he here says that tho 
law is God himself (Deus ipse), and is im- 
mutable. This eternal law is not imme- 
diately known to man in this life, but 
cither “in other laws, or through them,” 
which ho thus explains. “Men, while 
pilgrims here, (viatores homines), cannot 
learn tho divine will in itself, but only as 
much as by certain signs or effects is pro- 
posed to them ; and hence, it is peculiar to 
the blessed in heaven that, contemplating 
tho divine will, they are ruled by it as by a 
direct law. Tho former know the eternal 
law, because they partake of it by other 
laws, temporal and positive ; for, as second 
causes display the first, and creatures tho 
Creator, so temporal laws {by which he 
means laws respective of man on earth), 
being streams from that eternal law; mani- 
fest the fountain whence they spring. 
Yet all do not arrive even at this degree of 
knowledge, for all are not ablo to infer the 
cause from the effect. And thus, though 
all men necessarily perceive some participa- 
tion of the eternal law’s in themselves, 
since there is no one endowed with reason 
who does not in some manner acknowledge 
that what is morally good ought to he 
chosen, and what is evil rejected, so that 
in tins sense men have all some notion of 
tho eternal law, ns St. Thomas, and Hales, 
and Augustin say; yet nevertheless they 
do not all know it formally, nor are aware 
of their participation of it, so that it may 
be said tho eternal law is not universally 
known in a direct manner. But some 
attain that knowledge, either by natural 
reasoning, or more properly by revelation 
of faith ; and hence wo have said that it is 
known by some only in tho inferior laws, 
but by others through tho means of those 
laws.” 1 

22. In every chapter Suarez propounds 
tho arguments of doctors on whether codu 
either side of the problem, atofiWatert 
ending with his own determination, which 
is frequently a middle course. On the 
question, TVh ether natural law is of itself 
perceptive, or merely indicative of what is 
intrinsically right or wrong, or, in other 
words, whether God, as to this law, is a 

j legislator, he holds this line with Aquinas 
j and most theologians ^as ho says), con- 
i tending that natural law docs not merely 
j » I.!b. U..C.4, {0. 
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indicate right and wrong, but commands 
tho one nnd prohibits the other ; though 
this will of God is not tho whole giournl of 
tho moral good nnd evil which belongs to 
the observance or transgression of natural 
law, inasmuch as it presupposes a certain 
intrinsic right and wrong in tho actions 
themselves, to which it superadds the 
special obligation of a divine law. God, 
therefore, may he truly called a legislator in 
respect of natural law.' 

£3. Ho next comes to a profound but 

tSTtthtr Ged important inquiry, "Whether 
conM permit or God could havo permitted 
cassia end wrong j,y his own law actions 
actions. against natural reason ? 
Ockham and Gerson had resolved this in 
the affirmative, Aquinas the contrary way. 
Snares assents to the latter, and thus de- 
termines that the law is strictly immutable. 
It must follow of course that tho pope can- 
not alter or dispenso with tho law of na- 
ture, nnd ho might havo spared tho four- 
teenth chapter, wherin ho controverts the 
doctrine of Sanchez and some casuists who 
had maintained so extraordinary a prero- 
gative. 2 This, however, is rat her episodical. 
In the fifteenth chapter lie treats moro at 
length tho question, Whether God can dis- 
pense with the law* of nature? which is not, 
perhaps, at least according to tho notions 
of many, decided in denying his power to 
repeal it. Ho begins by distinguishing 
threo classes of moral law’s. Tho first arc 
-the most general, such ns that good Is to 
he done rather than evil ; and with these 
it is agreed that God cannot dispense. 
Tho second is of such as the precepts of 
tho deealoguo, where tho chief difficulty 
had arisen. Ockham, Peter d’Ailly, Ger- 
son, nnd others, incline to say that ho can 
dispense with nil these, inasmuch ns they 
are only prohibitions w'hich ho has himself 
imposed. Theso wero tho heads of tho 
nominalist party ; nnd thoir opinion might 
bo connected, though not necessarily, with 
tho denial of tho reality of mixed modes. 
This tenet, Sunrez observes, is rejected by 
nil other theologians ns fnlso nnd absurd. 
Ho decided I}* holds ilmt there is nn intrin- 
sic goodness or malignity in actions indc- 

l Ha?c Pel voluntas, problbltlo aut pnccoptlo 
non cst tota ratio bonltatls et malltho quo cst 
in obscnatlone vcl Iransgressiono legis na- 
luralls, Bed supponlt in ip3ls actubus neces- 
sarian! quamlam honcstatcm vcl turpitudlncm, 
et Jills adjunglt spccialcm legis dlvlnro obliga- 
tion em, c. 0, $ 11. 

3 Nulla potestas humans, attains! pontiflcla 
flit, potest proprium allquod prrcccptum legis 
naturalls abrogaro, nee illud proprio et in so j 
minucre, ncquo in ipso dispensaro, § 8. 


pendent of the command of God. Scotus 
I had been of opinion that God might dis- 
| penso with tho commandments of tho 
second tablo, but not those of tho first. 

| Durand seems to havo thought tho fifth 
commandment (our sixth) moro dispensable 
[ than tho rest, probably on account of tho 
ca«o of Abraham. But Aquinas, Cnjetnn, 

| Soto, with many moro, deny absolutely 
tbo dispensability of tho deealoguo in any 
part. Tho Gordian knot about tho sneri- 
fico of Isaac is cut by a distinction, that 
God did not act boro as a legislator, but in 
another capacity, ns lord of life nnd death, 
so, that ho only used Abralmm as an instru- 
ment for that wdiich ho might havo dono 
himself. Tho third class of moral precepts 
is of those not contained in tho decalogue, 
as to which ho decides also that God can- 
not dispense with them, though ho may 
chango tho circumstances upon which their 
obligation rests, as when ho releases a row. 

21. The Protestant churches were not 
gcncrallynttentivo to casuis- English casuists— 
tical divinity, w’hich smelt reruns, Hail 
loo much of tho opposite system. Eich- 
hom observes that tho first book of that 
class, published among tho Lutherans, was 
by n certain Baldwin of "Wittenberg, in 
1C23.1 A fow books of casuistry' wero 
published in England during this period, 
though nothing, as well as I remember, 
that can ho reckoned a system or even a 
treatise of moral philosophy. Peikins, an 
eminent Calvinistio divine of tho reign of 
Elizabeth, is tho first of theso In point of 
time. His Cases of Conscience appeared 
in 1G0G. Of this book I can say nothing 
from personal knowledge. In tho works of 
Bishop Hall several particular questions of 
this kind axo txcated, but not with much 
ability. His distinctions axe more than 
usually feeble. Thus, usury is a deadly sin, 
but it is very difficult to commit it unless 
wo lovo tho sin for its own sake ; for al- 
most every possible caso of lending money 
w’ill bo found by his limitations of tho rule 
to justify tho taking a profit for tho loan. 2 
His casuistry about selling goods is of tho 
same description : a man must take no ad- 
vantage of tho scarcity of tho commodity, 
unless there should bo just reason to raiso 
tho price, whioh lie admits to bo often tho 
caso in a scarcity. Ho concludes by ob- 
serving that, in this, as in other well 
ordered nations, it would bo a happy thing 
to ha vo a regulation of prices. Ho decides, 
ns all the old casuists did, that a promise 
extorted by a robber is binding, Sanderson 
l Vol. vi., part I , p. 840. 
s Hall’s Works (edit. Pratt), vdl viil., p. 375. 
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■was the most celebrated of the English 
casuists. His treatise, Do Juramonti Obli- 
gation, appeared in 1647. 

25. Though no proper treatise of moral 

Beider Bo Jure philosophy came from any 

KaturaU juzta English writer in this period, 

Hobraos. ^y 0 ono w liich must be 
placed in this class, strangely as the sub- 
ject has been handled by its distinguished 
author. Selden published in 1640 his 
learned work, Do Jure Naturali et Gen- 
tium juxta Disciplinam Ebncorum. 1 The 
object of the author was to tiaco the 
opinions of the Jews on tho law of nature 
and nations, or of moral obligation, as dis- 
tinct from the Mosaic law*; the former 
being a law to which they held all mankind 
to be bound. This theme had been of 
course untouched by the Greek and Ro- 
man philosophers, nor was much to be 
found upon it in modem writers. His 
purpose is therefore rather historical than 
argumentative ; hut he seems so generally to 
adopt the Jewish theory of natural law I 
that we may consider him the disciple of 
the rabbis as much as their historian. 

26. The origin of natural law was not 
Jewish theory of drawn by the Jews, as some 

natural law 0 f the jurists imagined it 
ought to be, from the habits and instincts 
of all animated beings, quod natura omnia 
animalia docuit, according to the definition 
of the Pandects. Kor did they deem, as 
many have done, the consent of mankind 
and common customs of nations to be a 
sufficient basis for so permanent and in- 
variable a standard. Upon the discrepancy 
of moral sentiments and practices among 
mankind Selden enlarges in the tone which 
Sextus Empiricus had taught scholars, and 
which the world had learned from Mon- 
taigne. Nor did unassisted reason seem 
equal to determino moral questions, both 
from its natural feebleness, and because 
reason alone does not create an obligation, 
which depends wholly on the command of 
a superior. 2 But God, as the ruler of tho 
universe, has partly implanted in our 
minds, partly made known to us by ex- 
terior revelation, his own will, which is 
onr law. These positions he illustrates 

witha superb display of erudition, especially 

oriental, and certainly with moze prolixity, 

1 Jttxla for secundum, we need hardly say, is 
bad tin : it was, however, very common, and 
Is even used by Joseph Scaliger, as Vossius 
mentions in his treatise, De Yitiis Sermonis. 

2 Selden says, in bis Table Talk, that he can 
understand no law of nature but a law of God. 
He might mean this in the sense of Suarez, 
without denying an intrinsic distinction of right 
and wrong. 


and less regard to opposite reasonings, than, 
we should desire. 

27. The Jewish writers concur in main- 
taining that certain short seven precepts 
precepts of moral duty were o* the sons or 
orally enjoined by God on Koah * 

the parent of mankind, and afterwards on 
the sons of Noah. ’Whether these were 
simply preserved by tradition, or whether, 
by an innate moral faculty, mankind had 
the power of constantly discerning them, 
seems to have been an unsettled point. 
The principal of these dime rules are called, 
for distinction, The Soven Precepts of the 
Sons of Noah. There appears, however, to 
be some variance in the lists, as Selden has 
given them from the ancient writers. That 
most received consists of soven prohibi- 
tions — namely, of idolatry, blasphemy, mur- 
der, adultery, theft, rebellion, and cutting a 
limb from a living animal. Tho last of 
these, the sense of which, however, is 
controveitcd, as well as the third, but no 
other, are indicated in the ninth chapter 
of Genesis. 

28. Selden pours forth his unparalleled 
stores of erudition on all Character of 
these subjects, and upon Belden'a work, 
those which are suggested in the course of* 
his explanations. These digressions are 
by no means tbeleast useful part of his long 
treatise. They elucidate somo obscure- 
passages of Scripture. But the whole 
works belongs far more to theological than 
to philosophical investigation ; and I have- 
placed it here chiefly out of conformity to 
usage ; for undoubtedly Selden, though a 
man of veiy strong reasoning faculties, lmd 
not greatly turned them to the principles- 
of natural law. His reliance on the testi- 
mony of Jewish writers, many of them by 
no means ancient, for those primaeval 
traditions as to the sons of Noah, was in 
the character of his times, but it will 
scarcely suit the more rigid criticism of our 
own. His book, however, is excellent for 
its proper purpose, that of representing 
Jewish opinion, and is among the greatest- 
achievements in erudition that any English 
writer has performed. 

29. The moral theories of Grotius and 
Hobbes are bo much inter- Grotius and 
woven with other parts of Hobbes, 
their philosophy, in the treatise De Jure 
Belli and in tho Leviathan, that it would 
bo dissecting those works too much, were- 
we to separate what is merely ethical from 
what falls within the provinces of politics- 
and jurisprudence. The whole must there- 
fore bo deferred to the ensuing sections of 
this chapter. Nor is there much in the 
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writings of Bacon or of Descartes which 
fulls, in the sense wc have hitherto been 
considering it, under the class of moral 
philosophy. Wc may therefore proceed to 
another description of books, relative to 
the passions and manners of mankind, 
rather than, in a strict sense, to their 
duties, though of course their will fre- 
quently be some intermixture of subjects 
so intimately allied. 

. 30. In the year 1C01, Peter Charron, a 
C^amnon French cccl clastic, pub- 
1Klaiom lished his Treatise on Wis- 
dom. The reputation of this work has 
been considerable ; his countrymen aro apt 
to name lum with Montaigne ; and Pope 
has gh en him the epithet of “ more wise” 
thnn bis predecessor, on account, ns 'War- 
burton expresses it, of his “ moderating 
everywhere the extravagant Pyrrhonism 
of his friend.*' It is admitted that he has 
copied freely ft om the Essays of Montaigne, 
in fact, a very largo portion of the Treatise 
on Wisdom, not less, I should conjecture, 
than one fourth, is extracted from them 
with scarce any verbal alteration. It is 
not the case that he moderates the sceptical 
tone which he found there ; on the contrary, 
the most remarkable passages of that kind 
have been transcribed ; but wo must do 
Charron the justice to say that ho lias 
retrenched the indecencies, the egotism, 
and the super flui ties. Charron does not 
dissemble his debts, “Tins,** ho says in 
his prefnee, “ is the collection of a part of 
my studies ; the form and method aro my 
••Mm. What I have taken from others, I 
1 ive put in their wordB, not being able to 
fray it better than they have done.” In the 
political part he has borrowed copiously 
from Lipsius and Bodin, and he is said to have 
obligations to Duvair. 1 The ancients also 
must have contributed tbeir slmio. It 
becomes therefore difficult to estimate the 
place of Charron ns a philosopher, be- 
cause wo feel a good deal of uncertainty 
whether any passage ntay be his own. He 
appears to have been a man formed in the 
school of Montaigne, not much less bold in 
pursuing the novel opinions of others, hut 
less fertile in original thoughts, so that he 
often falls into the common-places of ethics; 
with more reading than his model, with 
moro disciplined habits as well of arranging 
and distributing his subject, as of observing 
the sequence of nn argument ; but, on the 
other hand, with far less of ingenuity in 
thinking and of sprightliness of language. 

31. A writer of rather less extensivo 
celebrity than Charron belongs full as 
1 Blogr. Uiilvorsolle. 


much to tbo school of Montaigno, though 
he docs not so much pillage othe lo 
his Essays. This was La Vaycr-His dia- 
Mot he le Vayer, a man tlis- Iosnes 
iinguished by his literary character in the 
court of Louis XIII., and ultimately pre- 
ceptor both to the Duke of Orleans and 
the young king (Louis XIV.) himself. La 
Mothe was habitually and- universally a 
sceptic. Among several smaller works we 
may chiefly instance his Dialogues pub 
lished many years after his death under 
the name of Horatius Tubero. They must 
have been written in the reign of Louis 
XIII., and belong therefore to the picsent 
period. In attacking every established 
doctrine, especially in religion, he goes 
much farthei thnn Montage, and seems 
to have taken much of Ins metaphysical 
systcmimmcdiatcly from Sextus Empiricus. 
IIo is profuse of quotation, especially in a 
dialogue entitled Le Banquet Sccptique. 
the aim of which is to show that there is no 
uniform tasto of mankind as to their choice 
of food. His mode of arguing against the 
mom! sense is entirely that of Montaigne, 
or, if there be any difference, is moro full 
of the two fallacies by which that lively 
i writer deceives himself — namely, the ac- 
cumulating examples of things arbitrary 
and fanciful, such as modes of dress and 
conventional usages, with respect to which 
no one pretends that any natural law' can 
be found, and, w-licn ho comes to subjects 
morn truly moral, the turning our attention 
solely to the external action, and not to 
the motive or principle, w-hich under dif- 
ferent circumstances may prompt men to 
opposite courses. 

32. These dialogues aro not 'unpleasing 
to read, and exhibit a polite though rathei 
pedantic style not uncommon in the seven- 
teenth conttuy. They are, however, very 
diffuse, and the sceptical paradoxes become 
merely common-place by repetition. One 
of them is moro grossly indecent than any 
part of Montaigno. La Mothe lo Vayer is 
not, on the w-holc, much to be admired ns 
a philosopher ; little appears to be bis own 
and still less is really good. Ho contri- 
buted, no question, ns much as anyono to 
tho irroligion and contempt for morality 
prevailing in that court where he w-ns in 
high reputation. Some other works of 
this author may bo classed under the same 
description. ■ 

33. We can hardly refer Lord Bacon*s 
Bacon’s Essays. 

may lead us to suspect that they were in 
some measure suggested by that most 
2 L 


Essays to the school of Mon- 
taieme. thoueh their title 
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popular writer. The first edition, contain- 
ing ten essays only, and those mnch 
shorter than as we now possess them, ap- 
peared, as has been already mentioned, in 
1597. They were reprinted with very 
little variation in 1606. But the enlarged 
work was published in 1612, and dedicated 
to Prince Henry. He calls them, in this 
dedication, “ certain brief notes, set down 
rather significantly than curiously, which 
I have called Essays. The word is late, 
but the thing is ancient; for Seneca’s 
Epistles to Lucilius, if you mark them 
well, are but Essays, that is, dispersed 
meditations, though conveyed in the form 
of epistles.” The resemblance, at all 
events, to Montaigne is not greater than 
might be expected in two men equally 
original in genius, and entirely opposite in 
their characters and circumstances. One, 
by an instinctive felicity, catches some of 
the characteristics of human nature; the 
other, by profound reflection, scrutinizes 
and dissects it. One is too negligent for 
the inquiring reader, the other too formal 
and sententious for one who seeks to be 
amused. "We delight in one, we admire 
the other ; but this admiration has also its 
own delight. In one we find more of the 
sweet temper and tranquil contemplation 
of Plutarch, in the other; more of the prac- 
ticed wisdom and somewhat ambitious 
prospects of Seneca. It is characteristic 
of Bacon’s philosophical writings, that they 
have in them a spirit of movement, a per- 
petual reference to what man is to do in 
order to an end, rather than to his meie 
speculation upon what is. In his Essays, j 
this is naturally still more prominent. j 
They are, as quaintly described in the j 
title page of the first edition, “places (loci) 
of persuasion and dissuasion counsels 
for those who would be great as well as 
wise. They are such as sprang from a 
mind ardent in two kinds of ambition, and 
hesitating whether to found a new philo- 
sophy, or to direct the vessel of the state. 
'We perceive, however, that the immediate 
reward attending greatness, as is almost 
always the case, gave it a preponderance 
in his mind; and hence, his Essays are 
more often political than moral ; they deal 
with mankind, not in their general faculties 
or habits, but in their mutual strife, their 
endeavours to rule others, or to avoid their 
rule. He is more cautious and more com- 
prehensive, though not more acute than 
Machhnel, who often becomes too dog- 
matic through the habit of referring every- 
thing to a particular aspect of political 
societies. Nothing in the Prince or the 


Discourses on Livy is superior to the Essays 
on Seditions, on Empire, on Innovations, 
or generally those which bear on the dex- 
terous management of a people by their 
rulers. Both these writers have what to 
our more liberal age appears a counselling 
of governors for their own rather than 
their subjects* advantage ; but, as this is 
generally represented to be the best means, 
though not, as it truly is, the real end, 
their advice tends on the whole to advance 
the substantial benefits of government. 

34. The transcendent strength of Bacon’s 
mind is visible in the whole 

tenor of these Essays, nn- ^ excellence, 
equal as they must be from the very nature 
of such compositions. They are deeper 
and more discriminating than any earlier, 
or almost any later work in the English 
language, full of recondite observation long 
matured and carefully sifted. It is true 
that we might wish for more vivacity and 
ease ; Bacon, who had much wit, had little 
gaiety; his Essays are consequently stiff 
and grave, where the subject might have 
been touched with a lively hand ; thus it 
is in those on. Gardens and on Building. 
The sentences have sometimes too apoph- 
thegmatic a form and want coherence ; the 
historical instances, though far less frequent 
than with Montaigne, have a little the 
look of pedantry to our eyes. But it is 
from this condensation, from this gravity, 
that the work derives its peculiar impres- 
siveness. Pew books are more quoted, 
and, what is not always the case with such 
books, wo may add that few are more 
generally read. In this respect they lea * 
the van of our prose literature ; for no 
gentleman is ashamed of owning that he 
has not read the Elizabethan writers ; .but 
it would be somewhat derogatory to a man 
of the slightest claim to polite letters, 
were he unacquainted with the Essays of 
Bacon. It is indeed little worth while to 
read this or any other book for reputation 
sake ; but very few in our language so well 
repay the pains, or afford more nourish- 
ment to the thoughts. They might he 
judiciously introduced, with a small num- 
ber more, into a sound method of educa- 
tion, one that should make wisdom, rather 
than mere knowledge, its object, and 
might become a text-book of examination 
in our schools, 

35. It is rather difficult to fix upon the 

fittest place for bringing r el thorn's 

forward some books, which, . Ecsolv€s 
though moral in their subject, belong to 
the general literature of the age, and we 
might strip the province of polite letters 
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•of what have been reckoned its chief orna- 
ments. I shall therefore select hero such 
only, as ore more worthy of consideration 
for their matter than for the style in 
which it is delivered. Several that might 
Tange, more or less, under the denomina- 
tion of moral essays, were published both 
in English and in other languages. But 
few, of them are now read, or ‘even much 
known by name. One, which has made a 
better fortune than the rest, demands 
mention, the Be solves of Owen Feltham. 
Of this book, the first part of which was 
published in 1627, the second not till after 
the middle of the century, it is not un- 
common to meet with high praises in those 
modem writers, who profess a faithful 
-allegiance to our older liteiaturo. For 
myself, I can only say that Feltham ap- 
pears not only a laboured and artificial, 
but a shallow writer. Among his many 
faults none strikes mo more than a want 
-of depth, which his pointed and senten- 
tious manner renders more ridiculous. 
Sallust, among the ancients, is a great 
dealer in such oracular truisms, a style of 
writing that soon becomes disagreeable. 
There are certainly exceptions to this 
'vacuity of original meaning in Feltham; 
.it would ho possible to fill a few pages 
with extracts not undeserving of being 
read, with thoughts just and judicious, 
though never doming much lustre from 
liis diction. He is one of our worst 
writers in point of style; with little 
vigour, he has less elegance; his English 
,is impure to an excessive degree, and full 
.of words unauthorised by any usage. 
Pedantry, and the novel phrases which 
Greek and Latin etymology was supposed 
•to warrant, appear in most productions of 
this period; but Feltham attempted to 
bend the English idiom to his own affecta- 
tions. The moral reflections of a serious 
and thoughtful mind are generally pleas- 
ing, and to this perhaps is partly owing 
the kind of popularity which the Bcsolves 
of Feltham have obtained ; but they may 
be had more agreeably and profitably in 
(Other hooks. 1 

1 This is a random sample of Feltham’s 
■style: “Of all objects of sorrow a distressed 
king is the most pitiful, because it presents us 
most the frailty of humanity, and cannot but 
most midnight the soul of him that is fallen. 
The sorrows of a deposed king aro like the 
distorquements of a darted conscience which 
■none can know but be that hath lost a crown, M 
•Cent. i. Gl. We find not long after the follow- 
ing precious phrase : “ The nature that is arted 
with the subtleties of time and practice." I. 
<63 In ono page we have obnubilate, nested , 


36. A superior genius to that of Fcl- 
thamis exhibited in the Re- Browne’* Rellgo -i 
ligio Medici of Sir Thomas Medici. 
Biowne. This littlo book made a remark- 
able impression ; it whs soon translated 
into several languages, and is lughly ex- 
tolled by Conringius and others, who could 
only judge through these versions. Patin, 
though he rather slights it himsdf, tells us 
in ono of his letters that it was very popular 
at Paris. The character which Johnson 
has given of the Rcligio Medici is well 
known ; and, though perhaps rather too 
favourable, appears in general just. 1 ^The 
mind of Browne was fertile, and, according 
to the current use of the word, ingenious : 
his analogies are original and sometimes 
brilliant; and as his learning is also of 
things out of the beaten path, this gives a 
peculiar and uncommon air to all his writ- 
mgs,^md especially to the Religio Medici. 
(He was, however, far removed from real 
philosophy, both by his turn of mind and 
by tbe nature of bis erudition ; he seldom 
reasons, his thoughts are desultory, some- 
times he appears sceptical or paradoxical, 
but credulity and deference to authority 
prevail. Ho belonged to the class, numer- 
ous at that time in our church, who halted 
between popery and protestantism; and 
this gives him, on all such topics, an ap- 
pearance of vacillation and irresoluteness 
which probably represents the real state of 
his mind. His paradoxes do not seem very 
original, nor does he arrive at them by any 
process of argument ; they are more like 
trades of his reading casually suggesting 

parallel (as a verb), fails (failings) uncurtain , 
depraving (calumniating). I. 60 And wo are 
to be disgusted with such vile English, or pro- 
perly no English, for the sake of the sleepy 
saws of a trivial morality. Such defects aTe not 
compensated by the better and more striking 
thoughts we may occasionally light upon. In 
reading Feltham, nevertheless, I seemed to per- 
ceive some resemblance to the tone and way of 
thinking of the Turkish Spy, which is a great 
compliment to the former ; for the Turkish Spy 
is neither disagreeable nor superficial The re- 
semblance must lie in a certain contemplative 
melancholy, rather serious than severe, in re- 
spect to the world and its ways; and as Fel- 
tham's Resolves seem to have a charm, by the 
editions they have gone through, and the good 
name they have gained, I can only look for it in 
this. 

1 “The Rcligio Medici was no sooner pub- 
lished that it excited the attention of the public 
by the novelty of paradoxes; the dignity of sen- 
timent, the quick succession of images, the 
; multitude of abstruse allusions, the subtlety of 
disquisition, and the strength of language." 
Life of Browne (in Johnson's 'Works, xii. 275). 
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themselves, and supported by his own in- 
genuity.) C His stylo is not flowing, but 
vigorous ; his choice of words not elegant, 
and even approaching to barbarism as 
English phrase; yet theie is an impressive- 
ness, an air of reflection and sincerity in 
Browne’s writings, which redeem many of 
their faults. His egotism is equal to that 
of Montaigne, but until this difference, that 
it is the egotism of a melancholy mind, 
which generally becomes unpleasing. This 
melancholy temperament is characteristic 
of Browne. “Let’s talk of graves and 
worms and epitaphs” seems his motto. His 
best written work, the Hydriotaphia, is ex- 
pressly an essay on sepulchral urns ; but 
the same taste for the circumstances of 
mortality leavens also the Beligio Medici J 

37. The thoughts of Sir Walter Baleigh 

Selden 1 * on moral prudence are few 

Table Talk, but precious. And some of 
the bright sallies of Selden recorded in his 
Table Talk are of the same description, 
though the book is too miscellaneous to fall 
under any single head of classification. 
The editor of this very short and small 
volume, which gives, perhaps, a more ex- 
alted notion of Selden’s natural talents 
than any of his learned writings, requests 
the reader to distinguish times, and u m 
his fancy to carry along with him the when 
and the why many of these things were 
spoken.” This intimation accounts for the 
different spirit in which he may seem to 
combat the follies of the prelates at one 
time, and of the presbyterians or fanatics 
at another. These sayings are not always, 
apparently, well reported; some seem to 
have been misunderstood, and in others 
the limiting clauses to have been forgotten. 
But on the whole they are full of vigour, 
raciness, and a kind of scorn of the half- 
learned, far less rude, but more cutting 
thaii that of Scaliger. It has been said 
that the Table Talk of Selden is worth all 
the Ana of the continent. In this I should 
he disposed to concur; but they are not 
exactly works of the same class. 

38. We must now descend much lower, 

Osborn'* Advice and could find little worth 

to hi* Son. remembering. Osborn’s Ad- 
vice to his Son maybe reckoned among the 
moral and political writings of this period. 
It is not very far above mediocrity, and 
contains a good deal thatjs common-place, 
yet with a considerable sprinkling of sound 
sense and observation. The Btyle is rather 
apophthcgmatic, though by no means more 
so than was then usual. 

39. A few bookB, English as well as 
foreign, are purposely deferred for thfc pre- 


sent ; I am rather apprehensive that I shall 
be found to have ovei looked John Valentine 
some not unworthy of Andrea. » 
notice. One written in Latin by a German 
writer has struck me as displaying a spirit 
which may claim for it a place among the 
livelier and lighter class, though with, 
serious intent, of moral essays. John Va- 
lentine Andreas was a man above his age, 
and a singular contrast to the narrow and 
pedantic herd of German scholars and 
theologians. He regarded all things around, 
him with a sarcastic but benevolent philo- 
sophy, keen in exposing the errors of man- 
kind, yet only for the sake of amending- 
them. It has been supposed by many that 
he invented the existence of the famous 
Rosicrucian society, not so much, probably, 
for the sake of mystification, as to suggest 
au institution so praiseworthy and philan- 
thropic as he delmeated for the imitation, 
of mankind. This, however, is still a de- 
bated problem in Germany. 1 But among 
his numerous writings, that alone of which. 
I know anything is entitled in the original 
Latin, Mythologne Christiana, sive Virtu- 
tum et Vitiorum Vitae Humame Imaginum 
LibriTres. (Strasburg, 1G1S.) Herder has 
translated a part of this book in the fifth 
volume of his Zerstrcute Blatter; and it is 
here that I have met with it. Amlre® 
wrote, I believe, solely in Latin, and his 
works appear to he scarce, at least in Eng- 
land. These short apologues, which Her- 
der has called Parables, are written with 
uncommon terseness of language, a happy 
and original vein of invention, and a philo- 
sophy looking down on common life with- 
out ostentation and without passion. He 
came too before Bacon, but he had learned 
to scorn the disputes of the schools, and 
had sought for truth with an entire love, 
even at the hands of Cardan and Campan- 
ella. I will give a speefrnen, in a note, of 
the peculiar manner of Andreze, but my 
translation does not, perhaps, justice to 
that of Herder. The idea, it may be ob- 
served, is now become more trite. 2 

1 Brucker, iv. 735. Biogr. TTniv. art. Andre®, 
et alibi. 

2 “The Pen and the Sword strove with each 
other for superiority, and the voices of the 
judges were divided. The men of ‘learning 
talked much and persuaded many ; the men of 
arms were fierce and compelled many to join 
their side. Thus nothing could be determined; 
it followed that both were left to fight itout r 
and settle their dispute in single combat. 

“On one side books rustled in the libraries, 
on the other arms rattled in the arsenals ; men 
looked on in hope and fear, and waited the end. 

“ The Pen, consecrated to truth, was notorious 
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Sect II. 

OH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Kthanqcinthc Chai ctdcr of political TFntfnps 
— Bdlcnden and others — Patriarchal 
Theory refuted by Suarez — Allhusius — 
Political Economy of Serra — Hobbes — 
and Analysis of his political Treatises . 
40. The recluse philosopher, who, like 
Descartes in his country-liouso near 
Utrecht, investigates tho properties of 
^quantity, or the operations of the human 
mind, while nations are striving for con- 
quest and factions for ascendancy, hears 
that tumultuous uproar but as tho dash of 
the ocean waves at a distance, and it may 
even servo, like musio that falls upon the 
poet’s ear, to wake in him some new train 
of high thought, or at tho least to confirm 
his love of the absolute and the eternal, by 
•comparison with the imperfection and error 
that besets the world. Such is tho serene 
tcmplo of philosophy, which the Roman 
poet lias contrasted with the storm and 
the battle, with tho passions of the great 
and the many, the perpetual struggle of 
man against his fellows. But if he who 
might dwell on this vantage-ground de- 
scends into tho plain, and takes so near a 
view of the world’s strife, that he sees it as 
a whole very imperfectly, while tho parts 
'to which he approaches are magnified be- 
yond their proportion, if, especially, he 
mingles with tho combat, and shares its 
hopes and its perils, though in many re- 
spects he may know more than those who 
‘keep aloof, ho will loso something of that 
faculty of equal and comprehensive vision, 
in which tho philosophical temper consists. 

for much falsehood ; the Sword, a servant of God, 
was stained with innocent blood : both hoped for 
■the aid of heaven, both found its wrath. 

11 The State, which had need of both, and dis- 
liked tho manners of both, would put on the 
appearance of caring for the weal and woe of 
neither. The Pen was weak, but quick, glib, 
well exercised, and very bold, when one pro- 
voked It. The Sword was stem, Implacable, but 
less compact and subtle, so that on both sides 
the victory remained uncertain. At length for 
the security of both, the common weal pro- 
nounced that both in turn should stand by her 
side and bear with each other. For that only 
is a happy country where the Pen and the 
Sword arc faithful servants, not where either 
governs by its arbitrary will and passion/' 

If the touches in this little piece are not al- 
ways clearly laid on, it may bo ascribed as much, 
perhaps, to their having passed through two trans- 
lations. as to the fault of the excellent wnter. 
But In this early age we seldom find the entire 
..neatness and felicity which later times attained. 


Such has very frequently, or more or less, 
perhaps, in almost every instance, been the 
fate of the writer on general politics ; if his 
pen has not been solely employed with a 
view to the questions that engage atten- 
tion in his own age, it has generally been 
guided in a certain degree by regard to them. 

41. In tho sixteenth century, we have 
seen that notions of popular Abandonment of 
rights, and of the amissibil- anti-monarchical 
ity of sovereign power for Lewies 
misconduct, were alternately broached by 
the two great religious parties of Europe, 
according to the necessity in which they 
Stood for such weapons against their adver- 
saries. Passive obedience was preached as 
a duty by the victorius, rebellion was 
claimed as a right by the vanquished. 
The history of Franco and England, and 
partly of other countries, was tho clue to 
these politics. But in the following period, 
a more tranquil state of public opinion, and 
a firmer hand upon the reigns of power, 
put an end to such books as those of Lan- 
guct, Buchanan, Rose, and Mariana. The 
last of these, by the vindication of tyranni- 
cide in his treatise Do Rege, contributed to 
bring about a re-action in political litera- 
ture. The Jesuits in France, whom Henry 
IV. was inclined to favour, publicly con- 
demned tho doctrine of Mariana in 1606. 
A book by Becanus, and another by Suarez, 
justifying regicide, were condemned by the 
parliament of Paris, in 1612.1 The assas- 
sination indeed of Henry IV., committed 
by one, not perhaps metaphysically speak- 
ing sane, but whose aberration of intellect 
had evidently been either brought on or 
nourished by the pernicious theories of that 
school, created such an abhorrence of the 
doctrine, that neither the Jesuits nor 
others ventured afterwards to teach it. 
Those also who magnified, as far as circum- 
stances would permit, the alleged suprem- 
acy of the See of Rome over temporal 
princes, were little inolined to set up, like 
Mariana, a poptdar sovereignty, a right of 
the multitude not emanating from the 
Church, and to which the Church itself 
might one day be under the necessity of 
submitting. • This became therefore a 
period favourable to the theories of abso- 
lute power ;.not so much shown by means 
of their positive assertion through the press 
as by the silence of the press, compara- 
tively speaking, on all political theories 
whatever. 

42 The political writings of this part of 
the seventeenth century assumed in conse- 
quence more of an historical, or, ns we 
l Mezeray, Hist, de la M&re et du Fils. 
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might say, a statistical character. Leam- 
PoUtical litera- ing was employed in syste- 
ture becomes matic analyses of ancient or 
historical modem forms of govern- 
ment, in dissertations explanatory of institu- 
tions, in copious and exact statements of the 
true, rather than arguments upon the right 
or the expedient. Some of the very nu- 
merous works of Herman Conringius, a 
professor at Helmstadt, Becm to fall within 
this description.' But none are better 
known than a collection, made by the 
Elzevirs, at different times near the middle 
of this century, containing accounts, chiefly 
published before, of the political constitu- 
tions of European commonwealths. This 
collection, which is in volumes of the 
smallest size, may be called for distinction 
the Elzevir Republics. It is very useful 
in respect of the knowledge of facts it 
imparts, hut rarely contains anything of a 
philosophical nature. Statistical descrip- 
tions of countries are much allied to these 
last; some indeed are included in the 
Elzevir series. They were as yet not fre- 
quent^ hut I might have mentioned in the 
last volume one of the eailiest, the Descrip- 
tion of the Low Countries by Ludovico 
Guicciardini, brother of the historian. 

43. Those, however, were not entirely 
BeHeDdende wanting who took a more 
Btato. philosophical view of the 
social relations of mankind. Among these 
a very respectable place should be assigned 
to a Scotsman, by name Bellenden, whose 
treatise Do Statu, in three books, is dedi- 
cated to Prince Charles m 1615. The first 
of these hooks is entitled De Statu prisci 
orbis in religione, re politica et literis ; the 
second, Ciceronis Princeps, sive de statu 
principis ct imperii; the third, Ciceronis 
Consul, Senator, Senatusque Romanus, 
sive de statu reipublicro et urbis imperantis 
orbi. The first two hooks are, in a general 
sense, political; the laBt relates entirely 
to the Roman polity, but builds much 
political precept on this. Bellenden seems 
to have taken a more comprehensive view 
of history in his first book, and to have re- 
flected more philosophically on it, than 
perhaps anyone had done before ; at least 
I do not remember any work of so early an 
age which reminds me so much of Yico 
and the Grandeur et Decadence of Mont- 
esquieu. "We can hardly make an excep- 
tion for Bodin, because the Scot is so much 
more regularly historical, and so much 
more concise. The first book contains 
little more than forty pages. 1 Bellenden’s 
learning is considerable and without that 
pedantry of quotation which makes most 


books of the age intolerable. The latter- 
parts have less originality and reach of' 
thought. This book was reprinted, as is- 
well known, in 1787 J hut the celebrated 
preface of the editor has had the effect of ‘ 
eclipsing the original author ; Parr was con- 
stantly read and talked of, Bellenden never. 

44. The Politics of Campanella are- 

warped by a desire to please Campanula's 
the court of Romo, which he Politics, 
recommends as fit to enjoy an universal, 
monarchy, at least by supreme control r 
and observes with some acuteness, that no* 
prince had been able to obtain an universal 
ascendant over Christendom, because the 
presiding vigilance of the Holy See has 
regulated their mutual contentions, exalt- 
ing one and depressing another, as seemed* 
expedient for the good of religion.! This* 
book is pregnant with deep reflection on 
history, it is enriched, perhaps, by the 
study of Bodin, but is much more concise. 
In one of the Dialogues of La Mothe le- f 
Yayer, we find the fallacy of some general 
maxims in politics drawn from a par- 
tial induction well exposed, La Mothe 

by showing the instances loVayer. 

where they have wholly failed. Though 
he pays high compliments to Louis XHL 
and to Richelieu, ho speaks freely enough, 
in Ms sceptical way, of the general advant- 
ages of monarchy. 

45. Gabriel Naud6, a man of extensive 
learning, acute understand- Hande's Coup* 
ing, and many good quali- d ’ Etat 
ties, but rather lax in religious and moral 
principle, excited some attention by a very 
small volume, entitled Considerations sur 
les coups d’6tat, wMch he wrote while 
young, at Rome, in the service of the 
Cardinal de Bagne. In this he maintains 
the bold contempt of justice and humanity 
in political emergencies which had brought 
disgrace on the Prince of Machiavcl, blam- 
ing those who, in Ms own country, had 
abandoned tho defence of the St. Bartho- 
lomew massacre. The book is in general 
heavy and not well written, but coming, 
from a man of cool head, clear judgment and' 
considerable historical knowledge, it con- 
tains some remarks not unworthy of notice. 

46. The ancient philosophers, the civil', 
lawyers, and ‘ by far the patriarchal 
majority of later writers theory of govem- 
had derived the origin of ment * 
government from some agreement, or tacit; 

l Nullus hactenua Christianas princeps mon- 
archism super cunctos Cbristianos populos slbl * 
conservare potuit. Quoniam papa pms est illis,.. 
et dissipat erigitque illorum conatns prout re- 
ligion! expedit. C. 8. 
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consent, of the community. Bodin, ex- 
plicitly rejecting this hypothesis, referred 
it to violent usurpation. But, in England, 
about the beginning of the reign of James, 
a different theory gained ground with the 
church ; it was assumed, for it did not ad- 
mit of proof, that a patriarchal authority 
had been transferred by primogeniture to 
the heir-general *of the human race ; so 
that kingdoms were but enlarged families, 
and an indefeasible right of monarchy 'was 
attaohed to their natural chief, which, m 
consequence of the impossibility of dis- 
covering him, developed upon the repre- 
sentative of the first sovereign who could 
bo historically proved to have reigned over 
any nation. This had not perhaps hitherto 
been maintained at length in any published 
book, but will be found to have been taken 
for granted in more than one. It was of 
course in favour with James I., who had a 
very strong hereditary title ; and it might 
seem to be countenanced by the fact of 
Highland and Irish clanship, which docs 
really affect to rest on a patriarchal basis. 

47. This theory as to the origin of political 
Refuted by society, or one akin to it, np- 
Bnarez. pears to have been espoused 
by some on the Continent. Suarez, in the 
second book of his great work on law, ob- 
serves in a remarkable passage, that cer- 
tain canonists hold civil magistracy to have 
been conferred by God on some prince, 
and to remain always in bis heirs by suc- 
cession ; but " that such an opinion has 
neither authority nor foundation. For 
this power, by its very nature, belongs to 
no one man, but to a multitude of men. 
This is a certain conclusion, being common 
to all our authorities as we find by St. 
Thomas, by the civil laws, and by the great 
canonists and casuists ; all of whom agree 
that the prince has that power of law- 
giving which the pcoplo have given him. 
And the reason is evident, since all men 
are bom equal, and consequently no one 
lias a political jurisdiction over another, 
nor any dominion ; nor can wo give any 
reason from the nature of the thing, why 
ono man should govern another rather than 
the contrary. It is true that ono might 
alledge the primacy which Adam at his 
creation necessarily possessed, and hence" 
deduce hi^ government over all men, and 
suppose that to bo derived by some one, 
either through primogemtary descent, or 
through the special appointment of Adam 
himself. Thus Chrysostom has said that 
the descent of all men from Adam signifies 
their subordination to one sovereign. But 
in fact we could only infer from the crea- 


tion and natural origin of mankind that 
Adam possessed a domestic or patriarchal 
(ceconomicam), not a political authority; 
for he had power over his wife, and after- 
wards a paternal power over his sons till 
thfey were emancipated; and he might 
even in course of time have servants and a 
complete family, and that power in respect 
of them wliich is called patriarchal. But 
after families began to be multiplied, and 
single men who were heads of families to 
bo separated, they had each the same 
power with respect to their own families. 
Nor did political power begin to exist till 
many families began to bo collected into 
one entire community. Hence, as that 
community did not begin by Adam’s crea- 
tion, nor by any will of his, but by that of 
all who formed it, wo cannot properly say, 
that Adam had naturally a political head- 
ship in such a society ; for there aro n .» 
principles of reason from which this could 
be inferred, since by the law of nature it is 
no light of the progenitor to be oven king 
of his own posterity. And if this cannot 
he proved by the principles of natural law, 
wo have no ground for asserting that God 
has given such a power by the special gift 
of providence, inasmuch as we have no 
revelation or scripture testimony to the 
purpose. 1 So clear, brief, and dispassionate 
a refutation might have caused our English 
divines, who became very fond of this 
patriarchal theory, to blush before the 
Jesuit of Granada. 

48. Suarez maintains it to he of the 
essence of a law that it be his opinion of 
exacted for the public good. law - 
An unjust law is no law, and does not bind 
the conscience. 2 In this he breathes the 
spirit of Mariana. But he shuns some of 
his bolder assertions. He denies the right 
of rising in arms against a tyrant, unless 
he is an usurper; and though he is strongly 
for preserving the concession made by the 
kings of Spain to their people, that no 
taxes shall bo levied without the consent of 
the Cortes, does not agree with those who 
lay it down as a general rule, that no prince 
can impose taxes on his people by his own 
wilL 3 Suarez asserts the direct power of 
the church over heretical princes, but 
denies it as to infidels. 4 In this last point, 
as has been seen, he follows the most re- 
spectable authorities of his nation. 

40. Baylo has taken notice of a systema- 
tic treatise on Politics, by John Althusius, 
a native of Germany. Of this I have 

i Lib ii., c 2, § 3. 

a Lib i t c. 7, and lib. til, c. 22. 

3 Lib. iii , c. 10 4 lib. v., c. 17. 
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only seen an edition published at Groningen 
in 1615, and dedicated to tlio states of 
West Friesland. It seems, however, from 
the article in Baylc, that there was one 
printed at Herborn in 1603. Several Ger- 
man writers inveigh ngainst this work as 
full of seditious principles, inimical to 
every government. It is a political system , 
taken chiefly from preceding authors, and 
very freely from Bodin ; with great learn- 
ing, but not very profitable to* read. The 
ephori, as ho calls them, by which he 
means the estates of a kingdom, have the 
right to resist a tyrant. But this right lie 
denies to the private citizen. His chapter 
on this subject is written more in the tone 
of the sixteenth than of the seventeenth 
century, which indeed had scarcely com- 
menced. 1 Ho answers in it Albcricus 
Gcntilis, Barclay and others who had con- 
tended for passive obedience, not failing to 
draw support from the canonists and 
civilians whom ho quotes. But the strong- 
est passage is in his dedication to the 
States of Friesland. Here he declares his 
principle, that tlio supremo power or sov- 
ereignty (jus majestatis) docs not reside in 
tho chief magistrate, but in the people 
themselves, and that no other is proprietor 
or usufructuary of it, tho magistrate being 
tho administrator of this supreme power, 
but not its owner, nor entitled to use it foi 
his benefit. And these rights of sovereignty 
are so much confined to tho whole com- 
munity, that they can no more alienate 
them to another, whether they will or 
not, than a man can transfer his } own 
life. 2 

50. Few, oven among tho Calvinists, | 
whose form of government was in some I 
oases republican, would in tho seventeenth 
oentury have approved this strong lan- 
guage of Althusius. But one of their 
noted theologians, Paraeus, incurred the 
censure of tho university of Oxford in 
1623, for some passages in his commentary 
on the Epistle to the Bomans which 
seemed to impugn their orthodox tenet 
of unlimited submission. He merely holds 
that subjects, when not private men hut 
inferior magistrates, may defend tbem- 
stdves and the state and tho true religion 
even by arms against the sovereign under 
certain conditions ; because, these superior 

1 Cap. 38. Be tyrannide et ejus retnediis. 

2 Adrainistratorem, , procuratorem, gubema- 
torem jurium majestatis, principem agnosco. 
Proprietariumveroetusufructearium majestatis 
nullum almm quam populum universum in 
corpus unum symbiotlcum ex pluribus minori- 
bus consociationibus consociatum, &c. 


magistrates are themselves responsible to 
tho laws of God and of the state. 1 It was, 
in truth, impossible to deny the right of 
resistance in such cases without “branding 
the unsmirchcd brow” of protestantism 
itself; for by what other means had the 
reformed religion been made to flourish ih 
Holland and Geneva, or in Scotland? But 
in England, where it had been planted 
under a more auspicious star, thcro was 
little occasion to seek this vindication of 
the protestant church, which had not, in 
the legal phrase, come in by disseizin of the 
state, but had united with the state to turn 
out of doors its predecessor. That the 
Anglican refugees under Slaty were ripe 
enough for resistance, or oven regicide, 
has been seen in the last volume by an 
extract from one of their most distin- 
guished prelates. 

51. Bacon ought to appear as a prominent 
name in political philosophy, 
if we had never met with it BACOn “ 
in any other. But we have anticipated 
much of his praise ou this score ; and it is 
sufficient to repeat generally that on such 
subjects ho is among the most sagacious of 
mankind. It would ho almost ridiculous 
to descend from Bacon, even when his 
giant shadow does but pass over our scene, 
to the feebler class of political moralists, 
such as Saavedra, author of Idea di un 
principo politico, a wretched effort of 
Spain in her degeneracy; hut an Italian 
writer must not bo neglected, from the 
remarkable circumstance that he is es- 
teemed one of the first who have treated 
the science of political occonomy. It must, 
however, be understood that, political 

besides what may be found ceconomy, 

on the subject in the ancients, many valu- 
able observations which must be referred 
to political ceconomy occur in Bodin, that 
the Italians had, in tho sixteenth century, 
a few tracts on coinage, that Botero touches 
some points of tho science, and that in 
English there were, during the same age, 
pamphlets on public wealth, especially 

1 Subdltl non prlvati, sed in magistratu in- 
feriori constitutl adversus superiorem magis- 
tratum bo et rem publicum et ecclcsiam seu 
veram religion em etiam armls defend ere jure 
possunt, hls'positis condltionlbus : 1. Cum su- 
perior magistrates degenerat in tyrannum; 
2. Aut ad manlfestam idololatriam atque blas- 
phemies ipsos vel subditos alios vult cogere; 
8. Cum ipsis atrox infertur injuria; 4. Si aliter 
incolumes forbunis vita et consclentia esse non 
possmt; 6. Ne prretextu religionis aut justlttaa 
sua qmerant; 0. Servata* semper €7TieiK€ta et 
moderamino inculpate tutelaa juxta leges. 
Parneus in Epist ad Homan, coL 1350. 
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■one entitled, A Brief Conceit of English 

Policy. 2 

o2. The author to whom we allude is 
Emewtha Antonio Serra, a mine 
atari of obtain* of Oo'ft.&JEA, who*C short 
trc ^ 1<;e on ^ l0 causes which 
rtx irny lender gold and Mhcr 
abundant in countries tint have no mines, 
is dedicated to the Count do Lemos, 
“from the prison of Vienna this tenth 
day of July, It 1ms hence been 

inferred, but without a shadow of proof, 
tint Perm had been engaged in the con- 
FjmeY of his fellow citizen Cvmpanclla 
fourteen years before. The dedication is 
in a tone of great flattery, but 1ms no 
allurian to the cau«o of his imprisonment, 
which might have been any other. lie 
proposes, m his preface, not to discuss 
political government in general, of winch 
ho thinks that the ancients hn\o treated 
sufficiently, if we well understood their 
works, and still less to speak of justice 
and injustice, the cnil law being enough 
for this, but merely of what are the causes 
that render n country destitute of mines 
abundant in gold and silver, winch no one 
h-'s ever considered, though some have 
taken narrow views, and fancied that a 
low rate of exchange is the sole means of 
tn rich mg a country. 

53. In the first part of this treatise, 
His came* of Serra divides the causes of 
wealth. wealth, that is, of abun- 
dance of money, into general and parti- 
cular accidents (accidcnti com mum o 
proprj), meaning by the former circum- 
stances which may exist in any country, 
by the latter such os arc peculiar to some. 
The common accidents arc four: ahun- 
dmeo of manufactures, character of the 
inhabitants, extent of commerce, and 
wisdom of government. Tbo peculiar arc, 
chiefly, the fertility of the soil, and con- 
venience of geographical position. Serra 
prefers manufacture to agriculture; one of 
his reasons is their indefinite capacity of 
multiplication; for no man whose land 
is fully cultivated by sowing a hundred 
bushels of wheat, can sow with profit a 
hundred and fifty; hut in manufactures 
lie may cot only double the produce, but 
do this a hundred times over, and that 
i This bears tbo Initials of *VF. 8 , wbicb some 
bavo Idiotically taken for AViUiam Sbakspearc 
I have some reason to believe, that there was 
jui edition considerably earlier than that of 
1GS4, but, from circumstances unnecessary to 
mention, wnnofc produce the manuscript au- 
thority on which this opinion is founded It 
has been reprinted more than once, if I mistake 
not. In modem times 


1 with lc^ proportion of expense. Though 
! thin ib now ex /dent, it is perhaps what had 
not been much remarked before, 

54. Venice, according to Serra, held tbo 
first place as a commercial £ hu prai** of 
city, not only in Italy, hut Venice 

in Europe ; “ for experience demonstrates 
that all the merchandizes which come 
from Asia to Europe pass through Venice 
and thence are distributed to other paits.” 
But ns this must evidently exclude all the 
traffic by the Capo of Good Hope, wo can 
only understand Serra to mean the trade 
with the Levant. It is, however, worthy 
of observation, that wo arc apt to fall mto 
a vulgar error in supposing that Venico 
was crushed, or even matenally affected, 
ns n commercial city, by the discov cries of 
the Portuguese. She was in fact more 
opulent, ns her buildings of themselves 
may prove, in tho sixteenth century than 
m any preceding age. The Trench trade 
from Marseilles to tho Levant, which 
began Later to flourish, was what im- 
poverished Venice, rather than that ©{ 
Portugal with the East Indies. This re- 
public was the perpetual theme of admira- 
tion with the Italians. Serra comp»ares 
Naples with Venice ; one, he says, exports 
gram to a vast amount, the other imports 
its whole subsistence; money is valued 
higher at Naples, so that there is a profit 
in bringing it in, its export is forbidden ; 
at Venico it is free; at Naples tho public 
revenues aro expended in the kingdom ; at 
Venice they arc principally hoarded. Yet 
Naples is poor and Venice rich. Suoli is 
tho effect of her commerce and of the 
w isdom of her gov ernment, which is alw ays 
uniform, while in kingdoms, and far more 
in vice-royalties, the system changes with 
the persons. In Venico tho method of 
choosing magistrates is in such perfection, 
that no ono can come in by corruption or 
fav our, nor can any ono rise to high offices 
who has not been tried in the lower. 

55. All causes of wealth, except those 

he has enumerated, Serra Lotcratsof 
holds to bo subaltern or exchange not 
temporary ; thus tho low to 

rate of exchange is subject WMltlL 

to the common accidents of commerce . It 
seems, however, to have been a theory of 
superficial reasoners on public wealth, that 
it depended on tho exchanges far more 
than is really tho caso ; and m the second 
part of this treatise Serra opposes a parti- 
cular waiter, named He Santis, who had 
accounted in this way alone for abundance 
of money in a state. Serra thinks that to 
reduce the weight of com may sometimes 
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bo on allowable expedient, and better than 
to raise its denomination. The difference 
seems not very important. The coin of 
Naples was exhausted by tho revenues of 
nbsentco jiroprietors, which some had pro- 
posed to withhold: a measure to which 
Serra Justly objects. This book lias been 
reprinted at Milan in tho collection of 
Italian ccconomists, and as it anticipates 
the principles of what has been called tho 
mercantile theory, deserves some attention 
in following tho progress of opinion. Tho 
once celebrated treati«o of Mun, England’s 
Treasure by Foreign Trado, is supposed to 
have been written beforo 30-10; hut as it 
was not published till after the Restoration, 
wo may postpone it to the next period. 

5G. last in time among political philo- 

HoMjc a.-Hii sophera beforo tho middlo of 
political worts. tho century wo find the 
greatest and most famous, Thomas Hobbes. 
His treatise Do Give was printed in 1012 
for his private friends. It obtained how- 
ever a considerable circulation and excited 
some animadversion. In 1G17, lie published 
it at Amsterdam with notes to vindicate 
and explain what had been censured. In 
1G30 an English treatise, with tho Latin 
title, Do Corpora Politico, appeared ; and 
in 1031 the complete system of Uis philo- 
sophy was given to the world in tho Levia- 
than. These three works bear somewhat 
tho same relation to one another ns the 
Advancement of Learning docs to tho 
treatise do Augmentis Scientiarum ; they 
arc in effect tho samo ; tho same order of 
subjects, the same arguments, and in most 
places either tlio samo words or such vari- 
ances ns occurcd to tho second thoughts of 
the writer ; but much is more copiously ! 
illustrated and more clearly put in tho 
latter than in the former ; while much 
also, from whatover cause, is withdrawn or 
considerably modified, 'Wliother tho Levia- 
than is to bo reckoned so exclusively his 
last thoughts that wo should presume him 
to have retracted the passages that do not 
appear in it, is what every one must de- 
termine for himself. I shall endeavour to 
present a comparative analysis of the 
three treatises, with some preference to 
the last. 

57. Those, ho begins by observing, who 
Analysis of his have hitherto written upon 

three treatises. polity have assumed 

that man is an animal framed for society ; 
as if nothing else were required for the 
institution of commonwealths than that 
men should agreo upon some terms of com- 
pact which they call laws. But this is 
entirely false. That men do naturally 


seok each otheris society, he admits in a 
note on the published edition of De Give p 
hut political societies are not mere meetings 
of men, but unions founded on Ibo faith of 
covenants. Nor docs tho desire of men for 
society imply that they arc fit for it. 
Many may desire it who will not readily 
submit to its necessary conditions.! Thfe 
ho left out In the two other treatises, 
thinking it, perhaps, too great a concession 
to admit any desire of society in man. 

5S. Naturo 1ms mndolittlo odds among 
men of matuie oge ns to strength or know- 
ledge. No reason, therefore, can he given 
why one should by any intrinsic superiority 
command others, or possess moro than 
they. But there is a great difference in 
their passions; some through. vain glory 
seeking pre-eminence over their fellows, 
some willing to allow equality, but not to 
lo*?o what they know to be good for them- 
selves. And this contest can only bo de- 
cided by battle, showing wdiich is tho 
stronger. 

59. All men desire to obtain good and to 
avoid evil, especially death. Hence, they 
have a natural right to preserve their own 
lives and limbs, and to use all means 
necessary for this end. Every man is jtidge 
for himself of the necessity of the means, 
and tho greatness of the danger. And 
lienee, he hns a right by nature to all things, 
to do what ho wills to others, to possess 
and enjoy all ho can. For ho is tho only 
judgo whether they tend or not to his 
preservation. But every other man has 
tho same right. Hence, there can be no* 
injut y towards another in a state of nature. 
Not that in such a state a man may not 
sin against God, or transgress the laws of 
nature. 2 But injury, which is doing any- « 
thing writhout right, implies human laws 
that limit right. 

GO. Thus tho state of man in natural 
liberty is a state of war, a war of every 
man against every man, wherein the 
notions of right and wrong, justicoand in- 

1 Socletates autem civiles non sunt metl 
congressus, sed feeders, qulbus facicndis fldes 
ct pacta necessarin sunt. . . . Alla res cat ap- 
potere, alia esse capacem. Appetunt cnira fill 
qul taraen conditiones noquas, sino quihus 
socletas esse non potest, accipci© per superblara 
non dignantur. 

2 Non quod in tall statu peccaro in Down, 
aut leges naturales violate impossibile sit. Nam 
injnstltia erga homines supponit leges humanas, 
quales in statu natural! nullro sunt. De Clve, 
c. L This he left out in the later treatises. 
He says afterwards (sect 2S), omne damnum 
homlni illatum legis naturnlis violatio atqne in* 
Deum injuria est. 
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Justice have no place. Irresistible might which ft man scorns to bo beholden for the 
gives of U«eir right, which is nothing but contentment of his life to fraud or breach 
the physical liberty of unng our paw or ns of promi?o.”i A short gleam of something 
ve will for our own preservation and wlmt aWo tho creeping selfishness of his ordi- 
wc deem conducive to it But ns, through naiy morality l 

the equality of natural powers, no man ($. Ho then enumerates many other 
po r scr*cs this famMilile fuporioiity, this laws of nnturo, such as gratitude, com- 
state of universal war U contrary to his plarancc, equity, all subordinate to the 
own good which he necessarily must desire* main one of preserving peace by the Umi- 
Hcnce, his Tca r on dictates that ho should tat ion of tho natural right, as ho supposes, 
peace as far an ho can, ami strengthen to usurp all* These laws arc immutable 
himself by all the helps of war again*-* and eternal ; the science of them is the 
thn*e with whom he cannot have ptacc. only true science of moral philosophy, 
rids, then, is the Art fundamental law of For that is nothing but tho science of what 
nature Tor n law of nature is nothing is good and evil in the conversation and 
cbe than n rule or precept found out by society of mankind. In a state of nature 
rca«ou for the avoiding what may ho de- prit a to appetite is the measure of good and 
fttructive ip our life. evil. But all men agreo that peace is 

Cl. From this primary rule another good, and there foro tho means of peace, 
follows, that a man should be willing, which arc tho moral virtues or laws of 
w]u n others are so too, as far forth as for nature, arc good also, and their contraries 
peace and defence of liim^clf ho shall think evil. Thrsc laws of natuic are not properly 
it necc^ary, to lay down hit* right to all called such, but conclusions of reason as to 
things f and to he contented with to much what bhould he done or abstained from ; 
liberty against oilier men, as ho would they are but theorems concerning what 
allow to other nun ngaiurt himself. This conduces to conservation and defence ; 
may bo done by renouncing Jus right to u herons, law is strictly the word, of him 
anything, which leaves it open to all, or by that by right lias command over others, 
transferring it specially to, another. Some But so far as these arc enacted by God in 
rights indeed, ns tho-ic to his life and limbs, Scripture, they arc truly laws, 
arc inalienable, and no man lays down tho Cl. These laws of nature, being contrary 
right of resisting thorn who attack them, to our natural passions, arc hut woids of 
But, in general, ho is bound not to hinder no strength to secure any ono without a 
those to whom he has granted or abandoned controlling power. For till ouch a power 
his own right, from a\ ailing themselves of is erected, c\cry man will roly on his own 
it 5 and such himlranco is injustice or force and skill. Nor will the conjunction 
injury; that is, it is fine jure, his jus being of a few men or families bo sufficient for 
already gone. Such injury may be com- security, nor that of a great multitude 
pared to absurdity in argument, being in guided by their own particular judgments 
contradiction to what ho has already done, and appetites. u For if we could suppose 
as an absurd proposition is in contradiction a great multitude of men to consent in the 
to what the speaker has already allowed. observation of justice* and other laws of 
02. The next law of nature, according to nature without a common power to keep 
Hobbes, is that men should fulfil their them nil in awe, wo might as well suppose 
covenants. What contracts and covenants all mankind to do the same, and then there 
arc, ho explains in tho usual manner, neither would be, nor need to be, any civil 
None can covenant witli God, unless by government or commonwealth at all, bo- 
spccinl revelation ; therefore, vows aro not cause there would ho peace without sub- 
binding, nor do oaths add anything to the Section .” 3 Hence, it becomes necessary to- 
lAvcarer’s obligation. But covenants on- confer all their power on ono man, or 
\crcd into by fear lie holds to ho binding assembly of men, to hear their person or 
in n stato of naturo, though they may be represent them ; so that every ono shall 
annulled by the law. That tho observance own himself author of what shall bo done 
of justice, that is, of our covenants, is never by such representative. It is a covonant 
ngninst reason, Hobbes labours to provo, of each with each, that ho will he governed 
for if ever its violation may have turned in such a manner, if tho other will agree 
out successful, this being contrary to to tho same. This is tho generation of tho 
probable expectation ought not to influence great Leviathan, or mortal God, to whom, 
us. “That which gives to human actions under tho immortal God, wo owoour pcaco 
tho relish of justice, is a certain nobleness and defence. In him consists tho essence 
or gallantnoBS of courago rarely found ; by i Loviallion, c. 15 e Lev., c. 17. 
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•of the commonwealth, which is one person, 
of whose nets a great multitude by mutual 
-covenant have made themselves the authors. 

03. This person (including of course an 
assembly as well as individual) is the 
sovereign, and possesses sovereign power. 
And such power may spring from agree- 
ment or from force. A commonwealth by 
agreement or institution is when a multi- 
tude do agree and covenant one with 
another that whatever the major part 
shall ngreo to represent them, shall bo the 
representative of them all. After this has 
been done, tho subjects cannot change 
their government without its consent, be- 
ing hound by mutual covcnnnt to own its 
actions. If nny one man should dissent, 
tho rest would break their co\cnant with 
him. But tliero is no covenant w ith the 
sovereign. Ho cannot ha\o covenanted 
with tho whole multitude, as one patty, 
because it has no collective existence till 
tho commonwealth is formed; nor with 
each man separately, because tho acts of 
tho sovereign are no longer his solo acts, 
hut those of tho society, including him who 
would complain of the breach. Nor can 
tho sovereign act unjustly towards a sub- 
ject; for ho who acts by another’s au- 
thority cannot he guilty of injustice to- 
•wards him ; ho may, it is true, commit 
iniquity, that is, violate tho laws of God 
and nature, hut not injury. 

GG. Tho sovereign is necessarily judge of 
all proper means of defence, of wlint 
doctrines shall ho taught, of all disputes 
and complaints, of rewards and punish- 
ments, of war and peaco with neighbour- 
ing commonwealths, and even of what 
blmll he held by each subject in property. 
Property, ho admits in ono place, existed 
in families before tho institution of civil 
society ; but between different families 
there was no meum and tuum, These aro 
by tho law and command of tho sovereign ; 
and hence, though every subject may havo 
a right of property against his fellow, ho 
can havo nono ngainst the sovereign. 
Theso rights aro incommunicable, and in- 
separable from tho sovereign power ; there 
aro others of minor importance, which ho 
may alienate; but if anyone of tho former 
is taken away from him ho ceases to bo 
truly sovereign. 

G7. Tho sovereign power cannot bo 
limited nor divided. Hence, tliero can bo 
but three simple forms of commonwealth ; 
monarchy, aristocraoy, and democracy. 
Tho first he greatly prefers. The king 
has no private interest apart from tho 
people, whose wealth, honour, security 


from enemies, internal tranquility, arc 
evidently for his own good. But in tho 
other forms each man may have a private 
advantage to seek. In popular assemblies, 
there is always an aribtocraoy of orators, 
interrupted sometimes by tbc temporary 
monarchy of ono orator. And though a 
king may deprive a man of all 3io possesses 
to enrich a flatterer or favourite, so may 
also a democratic assembly, where there 
may be as many Neros as orators, each 
with the whole power of the people ho 
governs. And these orators are usually 
more powerful to hurt others than to save 
them. A king may receive counsel of 
whom he will, an assembly from those 
only who have a right to belong to it, nor 
can their counsel ho secret. They are 
also more inconstant both from passion 
and from their numbers ; tho absence of a 
few often undoing all that had been done 
before. A king cannot disagree with him- 
self, but an assembly may do so, even to 
producing civil war. 

GS. An elective or limited king is not 
tho sovereign, but tho sovereign’s minister; 
nor can thcic bo a perfect form of govern- 
ment, where the present ruler lias not 
power to dispose of the succession. His 
power, therefore, is wholly without hounds, 
and correlative must be tho people’s obli- 
gation to obey. Unquestionably there arc 
risks of mischiefs and inconvcniencics at- 
tending a monarchy; but these aro less 
than in tho other forms ; and tho worst of 
them is not comparable to those of civil 
war, or tho anarchy of a state of nature, 
to which the dissolution of tho common- 
wealth would reduce us. 

G9. In tho exercise of government the 
sovereign is to bo guided by ono maxim, 
•which contains alibis duty: Saluspopuli 
suprema lex. And in this is to bo reck- 
oned not onlj r the conservation of life, hut 
all that renders it happy. For this is tho 
end for which men entered into civil 
society, that they might enjoy as much 
happiness as human nature can attain. 
It would bo, therefore, a violation of the 
law of naturo, and of tho trust reposed in 
them, if sovereigns did not study, as far as 
by their power it may bo, that their sub- 
jects should he furnished with everything 
necessary, not for life alone hut for tho' 
delights of ' life. And even those who 
have acquired empire by conquest must 
desire to havo men fit to servo them, and 
should, in consistency with their own 
aims, endeavour to provido what will in- 
crease their strength and courage. Taxes, 
in tho opinion of Hobbes, should bo laid 
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cqmlly, and rather on expenditure than 
ou revenue; thu prince should promoto 
agriculture, fisheries and commerce, and 
In general whatever makes men happy and 
prosi*ero\r. SlnnyjuHt reflections on tho 
art of government arc uttered by Hobbes, 
especially ns to the inexpediency of inter- 
fering too much with personal liberty. 
Xo mm, he olrervva in another place, is 
so for frve n*t to he exempted from tho 
sovereign power ; hut if liberty consists in 
ihe paucity of ns training laws, he sees 
not why thi? may not be had in monarchy 
as well bn in a popular government. Tho 
dream of ro many pohtirnl writers, a wise 
and jttst despotism, is pictured by Hobbes 
ns the pcrficriftfl of political society. 

70. But, most of nl), is the sovereign to j 
be without limit by the power of the priest- 
hood. Tins is chiefly to bo dreaded, that 
he should command anything under the 
penalty of death, and the clergy forbid it 
under the penalty of damnation. The pre- 
tensions of the See of Home, of some 
bishops nt homo, and iho c e of even the 
lowest ufirniv to judge /or themselves and 
determine upon public religion, nro danger- 
ous to the slit** and the frequent cause of 
wars. The ►overt ign, therefore, is alone 
to judge whether i elisions arc safely to 
be admitted or not. And it may ho urged, 
that princes arc hound to cause such 
doctrine as they think conducive to their 
subject# salvation to be taught, forbidding 
every other, and that they cannot do 
otherwise in consrimcc. Tins, however, 
he dots not nh v oluf« ly determine. But he 
is clearly of opinion that, though it is not 
tho case tv hero tho prince is infidel, 1 tho 
head of tho state, in a Christian common- 
wealth, is head also of the church ; tliafc 
ho, rather than any ecclesiastics, is tho 
judgo of doctrines ; that a church is tho 
Fatnc ns a commonwealth under the same 
sovereign, the component members of each 
being precisely the same. This is not 
very far removed from tho doetrino of 
Hooker, and still less from the practice of 
Henry VIII. 

71. Tlie second class of commonwealths, 
those by forciblo acquisition, differ more in 
origin than in their subsequent character 
from such as he lms been discussing. Tho 
rights of sovereignty arc tho same in both. 

1 ImperantibuJ autem non Christiania in 
tempo rallbus qulclcm omnibus can Jem debori 
obedient [am ctiam a civc Christiano extra con- 
trorcnlam cst: In spIritualJbua vero, hoc cat, 
in its quco pcrtinont ad moduxn colcndi Dei 
I-cquenda cst ccclesia nllnua Chriatianorttin. 
Bo Clvc, c. 18, { S. 


Dominion Is acquired by generation or by 
conquest; tho one parental, tho other 
despotic^!. Parental power, however, he 
derives not so much from having given 
birth to, as fiom having preserved, tho 
child, and, with originality and acuteness, 
thinks it belongs by nature to tlie pother 
rather than to tho father, except where 
thcro is fiomo contract between tho parties 
to tho contrary'. Tlie net of maintenance 
and nourishment conveys, as ho supposes, 
an unlimited power over tho child, ex- 
tending to life and death, and thcro can 
be no stato of nature between parent and 
child. In his notion of patriarchal au- 
thority ho seems to go ns far asFilmer; 
hut, more acute than Filmcr, perceives 
that it affords no firm basis for political 
society. By conquest and sparing tho 
lives of the vanquished they become 
slaves; and so long as they arc held in 
bodily confinement, there is no covenant 
between them and their master; but in 
obtaining corporal liberty they oxprcssly 
or tacitly covenant to obey him as their 
lord and sovereign. 

72. Tho political philosophy of Hobbes 
had much to fix the attention of the world 
and to create a sect of admiring partizans. 
Tho circumstances of tho time, and the 
character of tho passing generation, no 
doubt powerfully conspired with its in- 
trinsic qualities ; but a system so original, 
so intrepid, so disdainful of any appeal but 
to tbo common reason and common in- 
terests of mankind, bo unaffectedly and 
perspicuously proposed, could nt no timo 
lmvo failed of success. Prom tho two 
rival theories; on tho one hand, that of 
original compact between the prince and 
people, derived from antiquity, and sanc- 
tioned by tho authority of fathers and 
schoolmen ; on tho other, that of an ab- 
solute patriarchal tiansmuted into an 
absolute regal power, which lind become 
prevalent among part of tho English 
clergy, Hobbes took ns mucli as might 
conciliate a hearing from both, an original 
covenant of tho multitude, and an un- 
limited authority of tho sovereign. But 
ho lmd a substantial advantage over both 
these parties, and especially the hitter, in 
establishing tho happiness of tho com- 
munity os tho solo final cause of govern- 
ment, both in its institution nnd its con- 
tinuance; tho groat fundamental theorem 
upon which all political science dopends, 
but sometimes obscured or lost in tho 
pedantry of theoretical writers. 

73, In tho positive system of Hobbes wo 
find less cause ,for praise. 'Wo fall in at* 
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•cnTmuonwealih beyond f lm lives of tlio«e 
^ho (MaIIMw! it. Ill*' ri^ht indeed of 
imh to bind their children And through 
them n tot ' posterity i« Mmftimfi asserted 
hr IIobht*,but in n wry iran*i*nt manner, 
and a< if ho teas More of the iwalsisrM of 
U« ground. It misrlit b<* inquired whether 
the force on which irinno hr n sis the obliga- 
tion of children to oVy, ran give any right 
Kyond it* own continuance; whether the 
nb-urdstj hr Imputes to tho o who do not 
rtaii'l hr their own rtigngcrmnin i? im- 
putable to rich a** tli*rcgaul the covenant*? 
of th<*’*r fnrrfflthirt; wheriur, in short, 
f.nylxw of nature require* rur obedience 
to a gcwrrnnjrnt deem hurtful. b«can«e 
in a dtriani Age, n multitude whom ire 
cannot trace Wstowul unlimited power 
on rome unknown prions from whom 
that gore rnm^nt pretends to derive It •» 
♦*uc cewtnn. 

77. A letter ground for tin* «nbsiifing 
rights of hit I/rlithan, it *omctimcs Mig- 
,^ 5 * 0 1, though faintly, hy lum*clf. 

11 If wii** nfufc to rtand to win! th* major 
part ri.all oriUiu, or nnk* proi* station 
^jrainn any of their dccr»e*, he docs con- 
trary to hi* coven ant, nrnl thrnfnro wn* 
justly : r.rid wh* Sl(> r In he of the congrega- 
tion or not, irk'tlmr hit can < ent be r*Ui 
or not, he must i hbrr submit to their do- 
er vv* f or h * h U in the condition of war he 
was In before, whirtln lie might without 
injustice he dr*droy<d hy any man what- 
. f, t Thi* renewal of the rtite of 
war which h the state of nature, this 
d< nhl of the po'shdity of doing an injury 
to Anyone who doe? no* obey the lawn of 
the commonwealth, in enough to silence 
the question why we Are obliged Atilt to 
ol**y, The ntaMiriicd government and 
thcee who maintain it, bring strong enough 
to wage v*nr apiinvt gahniyf rs, give them 
the option of incurring the consequence n 
of Midi warfare, or of complying with the 
laws. Hut it stems to he a corollary from 
tin*, that the strong* r pari of n common- 
wealth, which may «*•*/ always he tho 
majority, have not only a right (o despise 
the wHies hut the interests of dissenti- 
ents. Thus, tho more wo semtiniro tho 
theories of Hobbes, the more there appears 
a deficiency of that which only n higher 
tone of moral sentiment can give, a 
security Against tho appetites of others. 
And for them against our own. JJufc it 
may he remarked that Ids supposition of 
a slate of war, not as a permanent state of 
nature, hut ns just self -defence, is perhaps 
tho best footing on which wo can placo 
] her., c. 18. 


the right to inflict severe, and especially 
capital, punishment upon offenders against 
the law*. 

78. The posit ionH so dogmatically laid 
down ns to tho impossibility of mixing 
different sorts of government were, even 
in the days of Hobbes contradicted by 
experience. Several republics had lasted 
for ngf< under a mixed aristocracy mid 
democracy; and there had surely been 
sufficient evidence that a limited mon- 
archy might exist, though, in tho revolu- 
tion of ages, it might one way or other, 
jnw into rnmc new typo of polity. And 
these prejudices in favour of absolute 
power atc rendered more dangerous by 
paradoxes unusual fiom an Knghriminn, 
even in tho?o days of high prerogative 
when Hobbes began to write, that the 
subject Im s no piopcrty relatively to the 
sovereign, and, what is the fundamental 
error of his whole system, that nothing 
done by the prince can be injurious to any 
one else. This is accompanied by tho 
other portents of IIobbi*m, scattered 
through the5o treatises, especially tho 
I/niathan, that the distinctions of right 
nnd wrong, moral pood and evil, oro made 
by tbehws, that no man can do amiss who 
obeys tho sovereign authority, that though 
private belief is of necessity beyond tho 
princeV control, it is according to his mil, 
nnd in no other wny, that wo must worship 
God* 

70, The political system of Hobbes, like 
his moral system, of which, in fact, it is 
only a portion, neat* up tho heart. It 
takes a way tho Feme of wrong, that has 
condoled tho aviso mid good in their 
danger*, tho proud Appeal of innocence 
under oppression, like that of IVomothcus 
to tho elements, uttered to tho witnessing 
world, to coining nges, to the just car of 
Heaven. It confounds the principles of 
moral approbation, tho notions of good 
and ill desert, in a servile idolatry of the 
monstrous Leviathan it creates, and after 
sacrificing nil right at tho altar of pow-er, 
denies to tho Omnipotent the prerogative 
of dictating tho laws of bis owm worship. 


Srirr. III. 

« 

/toman Jurisprudence — Grolius on the 
Lti irs of ir«r and i’cacc — Analysis of 
thin Worl—JJefcncc of it against some 
Strictures, 

80. I x tho Homan jurisprudence wo do not 
find such a cluster of cmi- civu jurist# of 
nent men during this period thI * rcriod. 
n» in tho sixteenth century ; and it would 
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of course be out of our province to search 
for names little now remembered, perhaps, 
even in forensic practice. Many of the 
writings of Fabre of Savoy, who has been 
mentioned in the last volume, belong to 
the first years of this century. Farinacci, 
or Farinaceus, a lawyer of Home, obtained 
a celebrity, which, after a long duration, 
has given way in the progress of legal 
studies, less directed than formerly to 
wards a superfluous erudition. 1 But the 
work of Menoclnus de prcesumptionibus, 
or, as we should say, on the rules of evi- 
dence, is said to have lost none of its use- 
fulness, even sinco the decline of tho civil 
law in France. 2 No book, perhaps, be- 
longing to this period is so generally known 
as the commentaries of Vinnius on the In- 
stitutes, which, as far as I know, has not 
been superseded by any of later date. Con- 
ringius of Helmstadt may be reckoned in 
some measure among the writers on juris- 
prudence, though chiefly in the lino of his- 
torical illustration. The Elementa Juris 
Civihs, by Zoucli, is a mere epitome, but 
neatly executed, of tho principal heads of 
the Homan law, and nearly in its own 
words. Arthur Buck, another English- 
man, haB been praised even by foreigners 
for a succinct and learned, though elemen- 
tary and popular, treatise on tho use and 
authority of the civil law in different 
countries of Europe. This little book i B 
not disagreeably written ; but it is not of 
course, from England that much could be 
contributed towards Homan jurisprudence. 

81. The larger principles of jurispru- 

Su&rez on laws. de . nce > which link that 

science with general morals, 
and especially such as relate to the inter- 
course of nations, were not left untouched 
in the great work of Suarez on laws I 
havenot, however, mademysclf particularly 
acquainted with this portion of his large 
volume. Spain appears to have been the 
country in which these questions wore 
ongmally discussed upon principles broader 
than precedent, as well as upon precedents 
themselves; and Suarez, from the general 
comprehensiveness of his views in legisla- 
tion and ethics, is likely to have said well 
whatever lie may have said on the subject 
of international law. It does not appear 
however that he is much quoted by later 
■writers. 

82. Ho name of Suarez is obscure in 

corn P ar ison of one who soon 

« h ? CMne fonvard “ tbe great 
field of natural jurisprudence. This was 
Hugo Grotras, whose f amouB work, Do Jure 
l Blogr. Unlv. . 2 ^ 


Belli et Paris, was published at Paris in 
1G25. It may bo reckoned a proof of the 
extraordinary diligence as well as quickness 
of parts which distinguished this writer, 
that it had occupied a very short part of 
liis life. Ho first mentions, in a letter to 
the younger Thuanus, in August, 1G23, that 
he was employed in examining the princi- 
pal questions which belong to the law of' 
nations. 1 In tho same year ho recommends 
the study of that law to another of his 
correspondents in such terms as bespeak 
liis own attention to it. 2 According to one 
of his letters to Gassendi, quoted by 
Stewart, the scheme was suggested to him 
by Peireso. 

83. It is acknowledged by every one that 
tho publication of this treat- Success of this 
iso made an epoch in the work, 
philosophical and almost we might say in 
the political histoiy of Europe. Those who 
sought a guide to their own conscience or 
that of others, those who dispensed justice, 
those who appealed to the public sense of 
right in the intercourse of nations, lmd re- 
course to its copious pages foi what might 
direct or justify their actions. Within 
thirty or forty years from its publication, 
wo find the work of Grotius generally re- 
ceived as authority by professors of the 
continental universities, and deemed neces- 
sary for the student of civil law, at least 


1 Versor in examlnandis controvershs priori- 
pnlB quro ad jus gentium pertinent. Epist. 75 , 
This Is not from tho folio collection of his 
epistles, so often quoted in the second chapter 
of this volume, but from one antecedently pub- 
lished in 1048, and entitled Grotu J&pistolm ad 
Gallos. 

2 Hoc spatio exacto, nilul restat quod tibi 
teque commendem atque stadium juris, non 
illius privati, ex quo leguleii et rabulie vlcutant^ 
sed gentium ac publlcl; quam pnestnbilenT 
scientiam Cicero vocans consistcre ait in fcederl- 
hus, pactionibus conditionibus populorum, re- 
gum, nationum, in omni demque jure belli et 
pads. Hujus juris principia quomodo ex 
moral! plulosophia petenda sunt, monstraro po- 
terunt Platonis ac Ciceronis de legibus liber*. 
Sed Platonis summ&s afiquas legisse suffecent. 
Neque pceniteat ex scholasticis Tliomam 
Aquinatem, si non perlegere, saltern insptcere 
second a parte secundm partis libxi, quem k um- 
mam^Tlieologim inscripsit; prsesertlm ubi de 
jnstitia agit aa de legibus. TJsum proplus 
monstrabunt Pandectro, libro primo atque' 
ultimo; et codex Justlni&neus, libro primo et 
tnbus postremis Nostri temporis juris con- 
sult! pauci juris gentium ac public! controver- 
sias attigerc, eoque magis eminent, qul id 
fecere, Vasquius, Hottomannus, Gentilis. 
Epist xvi. This passage is useful in shotting: 
the views Grotius himself entertained as to the. 
subject and ground-work of his treatise. 
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in the protcsfcvnt countries of Europe. In 
Englan J, from the difference of laws and 
from some other causes which might he 
assigned, the influence of Groriu* was far 
slower, and even ultimately much less 
general. He was, however, treated with 
great rr*pcct ns the founder of the modem 
law of nations, which is distinguished from 
what formerly bore that name by its more 
continual reference to that of nature. Hut 
when a hook is little read it is easily mis- 
represented ; and os a new school of philo- 
sophic rose up. averse to much of the 
principle* of their predecessors, but, above 
all things, to their tediousness, it became 
the fashion not so much to dispute the 
tenets of Grotius, as to sot aride bis whole 
work, among the barbarous and obsolete 
schemes of ignorant ages. Tor thus pur- 
j*o*e various charge* have been nil edged 
against it by nun of deserved eminence, 
not, in my opinion, very candidly, or with 
much real knowledge of it* contents. 
They have had, however, the natural effect 
of creating a prejudice, which, from the 
i. art of oMirion fallen upon the book, is 
not likely to die away. I shall, therefore, 
not think myself performing ira useless 
ta*k in giving nn analysis of the treatise 
De Jure Belli ef Paci* ; so that the reader, 
having r^n for him«o!f what it is.tr.ay not 


stand in need of any arguments or testi- 


mony so refute those who have represented 
it as it is not. 


SI. The book may be considered as 

nearly orignal, in it* general 
Xti erUftuUty. pj al f orjnt as & ny work of 

man in an advanced stage of civilization 
and learning can be. It is more so, per- 
haps than tho^e of Montesquieu and 
Smith. Ko one had before gone to the 
foundations of international law $o as to 


raise a complete and consistent superstruc- 
ture ; ft w bad handled even separate parts, 
or laid down any satisfactory rules concern- 
ing it. Grotius enumerates a few preced- 
ing writers, especially Ayala and Albcricus 
Gentilis but does not mention Soto in this 
'place. Gentilis, he *ays, is wont in deter- 
mining controverted questions to follow 
either a few precedents not always of the 
best description, or even the authority of 
modem lawyers in their answers to eases, 
many of which ore written with more re- 
gard to what the consulting parties desire, 
than to what real justiceandcquitydcmand. 
go. The motive assigned for this undcr- 
XtiesotireiEd taking is the noblest. "I 
object. saw,” he says, “in the 
whole Christian world n licence of fighting, 
at which even barbarians might blu«h, 


wars begun on trifling pretexts or none at 
all, and carried on without reverence for 
any divine or human law, as if that one 
declaration of war let loose every crime. "* 
The sight of such a monstrous state of 
things had induced some, like Erasmus, to 
deny the !awfulne c s of any war to a Chris- 
tian. But this extreme, ns he justly ob- 
serves, is rather pernicious than otherwise; 
for when a tenet so paradoxical and im- 
practicable is maintained, it begets a pre- 
judice against the more temperate course 
which he prepares to indicate. “Let, 
therefore,’ 1 he says afterwards, “the laws 
be silent in the midst of arms ; but those 
laws only which belong to peace, the laws 
of civil life and public tribunals, not such 
as are eternal, and fitted for all seasons, 
unwritten laws of nature, which subsist in 
uhat the ancient form of the Homans de- 
nominated *a pure and holy war. 5,2 

SC. “I have employed in confirmation of 
this natural and national 
law the testimonies of pbHo- ^ * TrthoriUM - 
Fopherj*, of historians, of poets, lastly even 
of orators: not that we should indis- 
criminately rely upon them ; for they are 
apt to say what may serve their party, 
their subject, or their cause; but because 
when many at different times and places 
affirm the same thing for certain, we may 
refer this unanimity to some general cause, 
which in such questions as these can be no 
other than cither a right deduction from 
some natural principle or some common 
agreement. The former of these denotes 
the law of nature, the latter that of na- 
tion* ; the difference whereof must be un- 
derstood, not by the language of these 
testimonies, for writers are very prone to 
confound the two words, hut from the na- 
ture of the subject. For whatever cannot 
be clcarl}' deduced from true premises, and 
yet appears to have been generally ad- 
mitted, must have had its origin in free 
consent. .... The sentences of poets and 
orators havo less weight than those of his- 
tory ; and we often make use of them not 
so much to corroborate what we say, as to 
throw a kind of ornament over it.” “I 
have abstained,” he adds afterwards, 
“from all that belongs to a different sub- 
ject, as what is expedient to be done ; since 
this has its own science, that of politics, 
which Aristotle has rightly treated by not 
intermingling anything extraneous to it, 
while Bodm has confounded that science 
with this which we are about to treat. If 

1 Eas res pare plaque duello repetundas 
censeo It was a case prodigiously frequent io 
the opinion of the Homans. 

2 31 
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the right of private war, sinco ca*cs may 
-arise, when the magistrate cannot ho 
watted for, and others, where his inter- 
ference cannot he obtained, ho shows that 
public war may he either solemn and 
regular according to the law of nations, or 
less regular on a sudden emergency of self- 
defence; classing also under the latter any 
war, which magistrates not sovereign maj' 
an peculiar circumstances levy. 1 And this 
leads him to inquiro what constitutes sov- 
ereignty ; defining, after sotting aside other 
descriptions, thnt power to ho sovereign, 
■whoso nets cannot he invalidated at tho 
plea wo of any other human authority, 
except one, which, as in tho case of a 
imcccwr, lias exactly the same sovereignty 
as itself. 2 

01. Grotius rejects tho opinion of those 

n? :inanc« by Tvho hold the people to be 

rebjeett everywhere sovereign, so 

uuUtrfttL {hat they may restrain and 
punish kings fnr misgovenunent ; quoting 
many authorities for the irresponsibility of 
kings. Ilero he lays down tho principles 
of non-resistance, which ho more fully in- 
culcates in tho next chapter. But this is 
done with many distinctions as to the 
nature of the principality, n Inch may he 
held by very different conditions. lie 
speaks of patrimonial kingdoms, which, ns 
ho supposes, may he alienated like an in- 
heritance. But where tho government can 
he traced to popular consent, ho owns that 
this poucr of alienation should not ho pre- 
sumed to bo coinpri«cd in tho grant. Those, 
he says, are much deceived who think that 
in kingdoms uhcrc the consent of a senate 
or other body is required for new laws, tho 
sovereignty itself is divided ; for these re- 
strictions must ho understood to have been 
imposed by tho princo on his own will, 
least ho should bo entrapped into some- 
thing contrary to his deliberate intention. 3 
Among other things in this chapter, he 
determines that netthcran unequal alliance, 
that is, whero one party retains great 
advantages, nora feudal homagotakc away 
the character of sovereignty, so far at least 
ns authority over subjects is concerned. 

02, In the next chapter, Grotius dwells 
moro at length on tho nllcdgcd right of 
Mibjects to resist their governors, ami al- 
lege tbcrrcpcls it, with the exception of strict 
self-defence, or tho improbable caao of a 
hostile spirit, on tho prince's part, extend- 

iC. n. 

2 kuinma potciias Ilia dicltur, cujns actus 
-alter Jun jari non subjacct, its wtalterius volun- 
tatis human ;o nrbltrio Jrritl posslnt rcddl. § 7. 

3 $ 18 . 


ing to tho destruction of his people. 
Barclay, tho opponent of Buchanan and 
tho Jesuits, had admitted tho right of 
resistance against enormous cruelty. If 
tho king lias abdictcd tho goverment, or 
manifestly relinquished it, he may, after 
a time, bo considered merely a pnvalc 
, person. But snero negligence in govern- 
ment is by no means to bo reckoned a re- 
linquishment. 1 And he* also observes, 
that if tho sovereignty bo divided between 
a king and part of his subjects or the 
whole, ho may bo resisted by force in 
usurping their share, because ho is no 
longer sovereign as to that; which ho 
holds to bo the ease, even if tho right of 
war bo in him, since that must bo under- 
stood of a foreign war, and it could not bo 
maintained that thoso who partake the sov- 
ereignity havo not tho right to defend it; 
in which predicament a king may lose 
even his own share bj* tho right of war. Ho 
proceeds to the case of usurpation ; not 
(melius is warranted by long prescription, 
but while the circumstances that led to tho 
nnjust possession subsist. Against such 
an usurper he think* it lawful to rebel, so 
long as there is no treaty or voluntary act 
of allegiance, at least if the government dc 
jure sanctions tho insurrection. But 
where thcro may bo a doubt whether the 
lawful ruler has not acquiesced in tho 
usurpation, a private person ought rather 
to stand by possession, than to take tho 
decision upon himself. 2 

93. Tho right of war, which wo must 
here understand in the AUmeaaxtap- 
largest sense, tho omploy- ally hn.ve right 
meat of forco to resist force, of wftr * 

though by private men, resides in all man- 
kind. Solon, ho says, taught us that 
tho«!o commonwealths would bo happy, 
wherein each man thought tho injuries of 
others were like his own. 3 Tho mero socia- 
bility of human naturo ought to suggest 
this to us. And, though Grotius docs not 
proceed with this subject, ho would not 
Irnvo doubted that wo arc even bound by 
tho law of nature, not merely that wo 
have n right, to protect tho lives and goods 
of others against lawless violence, without 

1 SI rex ant alius qulslmperium abdlcavit, nut 
manifesto habefc pro dorclfcto, in oum post id 
tempus omnia llccnt, qnm in privatum. Sed 
minimfc pro ricrclfcto habere rem censendus cst, 
qul cam tractat negligently. C. 4, § 0. 

C§20. 

3 JS u jj rtov a8f jeot//m'aH' ot^ i\ttqv ol 
fir) afttKovpepoi irpofiaWovrat teat ko\- 
aCovtrt rov r nSiArouwnr, TXt eaten* dcslnfc 
vincula, sufQclt liumamo natural communio. 
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the least reference to positive law or the 
command of a magistrate. If this has 
been preposterously doubted, or affected 
to be doubted, in England of late years, it 
has been less owing to the pedantry which 
demands an express written law upon the 
most pressing emergency, than to luke- 
warmness, at the best, in the public cause 
of order and justice. The expediency of 
vindicating these by the slaughter of the 
aggressors must depend on the peculiar 
circumstances ; but the right is paramount 
to any positive laws, even if, which with 
ns is not the case, it were difficult to be 
proved from them. 

94. We now arrive at the first and funda- 
Rjghtor mental inquiry, what is the 

pelf-defence, right of self-defence, includ- 
ing the defence of what is our own. There 
can, says Grotius, be no just cause of war 
(that is, of using force, for he is now on 
the most general ground) but injury. For 
this reason he will not admit of wars to 
preserve the balance of power. An im- 
minent injury to ourselves or our property 
renders repulsion of the aggressor by force 
legitimate. But here he argues rather 
weakly and inconsistently through excess 
of charity, and acknowledging the strict 
right of killing one who would otherwise 
kill us, thinks it more praiseworthy to ac- 
cept the alternative. 1 The right of killing 
one who inflicts a smaller personal injury 
he wholly denies ; and with respect to a 
robber, while he admits he maybe slain by 
natural law, is of opinion that the Gospel 
has greatly limited the privilege of defend- 
ing our property by such means. Almost 
all jurists and theologians of his day, he j 
says, cany it farther than he does. 2 To 
public warfare be gives a greater latitude 
than to private self-defence, but without 
assigning any satisfactory reason; the true 
reason being that so rigid a scheme of ethics 
would have rendered his book an Utopian 
theory, instead of a practicable code of law. 

95. Injury to our rights, therefore, is a 
just cause of war. But what are our rights ? 
What is property? whence does it come? 
what may be its subjects? in whom does it 
reside? Till these questions are deter- 
mined, we can have but crude and indefinite 
notions of injury, and consequently of the 
rights we have to redress it. The disquisi- 

1 Lib. U., c. 1 , § 8. Gronovius observes pithily 
and truly on this : melius occid! quam occidere 
injuria ; non melius occidi injuria quam occidere 
jure. 

2 Hodie omnes ferme tarn jurisconsult! quam 

theologi doceantrecte homines a nobis interfici 
xerum defendendarum causa, § 13 . 


tion is necessary, but it must be long; un- 
less indeed we acquiesce in what we find 
already written, and seek for no stable - 
principles upon which this grand and pri- 
mary question in civil society, the rights 
of property and dominion, may rest. Here 
then begins what has seemed to many the 
abandonment by Grotius of his general sub- 
ject, and what certainly suspends for a- 
considerable time the inquiry into interna- 
tional law, but still not, as it seems to me, 
an episodical digression, at least for the 
greater part, but a natural and legitimate 
investigation, springing immediately from 
the principal theme of the work, connected 
with it more closely at several intervals, 
and ultimately reverting into it. But of 
this the reader will judge as we proceed 
with the analysis. 

90. Grotius begins with rather too ro- 
mantic a picture of the early it* origin and 
state of the world, when limitations, 
men lived on the spontaneous fruits of the 
earth, with no property except in what 
each had taken from the common mother’s 
lap. But this happy condition did not, of 
course, last very long, and mankind came 
to separate and exclusive possession, each, 
mafi for himself and against the world. 
Original occupancy by persons, and division 
of lands by the community, he rightly holds 
to be the two sources of territorial pro- 
priety. Occupation is of two sorts, one by 
the community (per universitatem), the- 
other (per fundos) by several possession. 
"What is not thus occupied is still the do- 
main of the state. Grotius conceives that 
mankind have reserved a right of taking- 
what belongs to others in extreme necessity. 
It is a still more remarkable limitation of 
the right of properly, that he carries very 
far his notions of that of transit, maintain- 
ing that not only rivers, but the territory 
itself of a state mar bo peaceably entered, 
and that permission cannot be refused, 
consistently with natural law, even in the 
case of armies ; nor is the apprehension of 
incurring the hostility of the power who is 
thus attacked by the army passing through 
our territory a sufficient excuse. 1 This of 
course must now be exploded. Nor can, 
he thinks, the transit of merchandise be 
forbidden or impeded by levying any farther 
tolls than are required for the incident ex- 
penses. Strangers ought to be allowed to 
settle, on condition of obeying the laws, 
and even to occupy any waste tracts on the 
territory; 2 a position equally untenable* 

1 Sic etiam xnetus ab eo in quem bellum jus- 
turn xnovet is qui transit, ad negandtun tiansi- 
turn non valet. Lib. it, c. 2, § 13. 3 10, 17^ 
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It is less unmxwmnblr that he maintains PD. A right over persons may bo acquired 

'the general right of mankind io buy what In three ways, by generation, m E htovcr 
they want, if the other party can spare it ; by their consent, by their persona. 

( lr.it he extends too far his principle, that crime. In children wo arc sntntion. 
1m nation can ho exclude*! by another from J to consider three periods : that of imperfect 
privileges which it coucvtles to the rest of j judgment, or infancy; that of adult age in 
the world. In all the«ei>05ition*, however, j the father’s fnmily ; and that of emancipa- 
te perceive the enlarged and philanthropic , tion or foris-familiation, when they have 
spirit of the system of Grotiui, and his ceased to form a part of it. In the fast of 
disregard of the usages of mankind, when these, a child is capable of property in 
they clashed with his Christian principles possession but not in enjoyment. In the 
of justice. Hut ns the very contrary sup- second, he is subject to the parent only in 
position has been established in the belief actions which affect tho family. In the 
Of the present generation, it xnayb* doubt- third, ho is wholly his own master. All 
fid whetlur his own testimony will be beyond this is positive law Tho paternal 
thought sufficient. power was almost peculiar to the Romans, 

07. The original acquisition of property though the Persians arc said to have had 
rjJcMcr was in the infancy of human something of tho same. Grotius, we per- 
eetepasey. focietirs, by division or by ccivc, was no ally of those who elevated 
occupancy; it is now- by occupancy alone. the patriaiehal power In order to found 
I'aullus Ins reckoned as a mode of original upon it a despotic polity; nor docs lie raise 
acquisition, if v,e itaw caused anything to it by any means so high ns Rodin. The 
ivust, ti quid ipri. ut in ivrum nnfum customs of Kastern nations would, perhaps^ 
c-^ct, fecimu*. This, though not well ex- haic warranted somewhat more than he 
pressed, must mean tho produce of labour, concede* A 

Crotiu* observes, that till* rerolves itself 3 DO. Consent is the second mode of ac- 
into a continuance of a prior right, or a quiriag dominion. Tho con- By concent 
new one by occupancy, and therefore no sedation of male and female incrarrias* 
jnculiar mode oF acquisition. In those is the first specie* of it, which is principally 
thing*, which naturally belong to no one, in marriage, for which the promise of the 
tli. re may be two sorts of occupation, do- woman to be fuithful is required. But he 
minion or sovereignty, and property* And, thinks that there is no mutual obligation 
in the former sen at least, riven and bays by tho law of nature; uliich seems do- 
of tho $t*a ure capable of occupation. In signed to save tho polygamy of the patri- 
what manner ibis may be done he explains archs. Ho then discusses tho chief ques- 
ni length.* But those who occupy a portion tions as to divorce, polygamy, clandestine 


of the ten have jio right to obstruct other s 
in Hdiing. lids had been tho subject of ft 
controversy with Scldcn; tbe one in his 
Mare Liberum denying, the other in his 
Mare Clausum suMaining, tbe right of Eng- 
land to exclude the fishermen of Holland 
from tho seas which she asserted to bo her 
own. 

OS, The right of occupancy exists as to 
jiflfa^idihRent things derelict ornbandoned 
oftt. by their owners. But it is 
of more importance to consider the pre- 
sumptions of such relinquishment by 
sovereign stater, as distlnguishcdfrommcro 
prescription. Tho non-claim of the owner 
during a long period reems tho only means 
of giving a right si hero none originally ex- 
isted. It must bo tho silent acquiescence 
of one who knows Lis rights and has his 
free-will. But when this abandonment 
lias once taken place, it bars unborn claim- 
. ants; for ho who is not bom, Grotuis rays, 
Las no rights; ejus qui nondum cst natus 
, nullum cat jus, 2 



I marriage*, and incest; holding that no 

I unions arc forbidden by natural law except 
in tbe direct line. Concubines, in tho 
sense of tho Roman jurisprudence, aro true 
Christian wives, 2 

101. In nil other consociations except 
marriage, it is a rule that Xncanmon- 
tho majority can bind the wealths, 
minority. Of these the principal is a com- 
monwealth. And hero ho maintains the 
right of every citircn to leave his countiy, 
and that tho state retains no right over 
those it has banished. Subjection, which 
may nriso from one kind of consent, is 
either private or public ; the former is of 
several species, among which adoption, in 
the Roman sense, is the noblest, and servi- 
tude the meanest. Jn the latter case, the 
master has not tho right of life and death 
over his servants, though some laws give 
him impunity. He is perplexed about the 
right over persons bom in slavery, sinco 
his theory of its origin will not support it. 
But, in the case of public subjection, where 
i c. 6. 2 Id. 


HC.4. 
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one state becomes voluntarily subject to 
another, he finds no difficulty about the 
nnbom, because the people is the same, 
notwithstanding the succession of individu- 
als ; which seems paying too much defer- 
ence to a legal fiction, 1 

102. The right of alienating altogether 
EigWofaUwat* the territory he pants to 

lnffrottfects. patrimonial sovereigns. But| 
he denies that a part can bo separated from 
the rest without its consent, either by the 
community or by the sovereign, however 
largo his authority may be. This ho ex- 
tends to subjection of the kingdom to j 
vassalage. The right of alienating private 
Alienation by property by testament is 
testament, founded, ho thinks in natu- j 
ral law ; 2 a position wherein I can by no i 
means concur. In conformity with this, 
he derives the right of succession by in- 
testacy from the presumed intention of 
the deceased, and proceeds to dilate on 
the different rules of succession established 
by civil laws. Yet the rule that paternal 
and maternal heirs shall take respectively 
what descended from the ancestors on 
each side, he conceives to be founded in 
the law of nature, though subject to the 
right of bequest. 3 

103. In treating of the acquisition of 
Eight, of pro- F°Perty by tho law of 
pertyby posi- nations, he means only the 

Uve law. arbitrary constitutions of 
the Roman and other codes. Some of 
these he deems f ounded in no solid reason, 
though the lawgivers of every country 
have a right to determine such matters 
as they think fit. Thus, the Roman law 
recognises no property in animals force 
naturcc, which that of modem nations 
gives, he says, to the owner of the soil 
where they are found, not unreasonably 
any more than the opposite maxim is un- 
reasonable. So of a treasure found in the 
earth, and many other cases, wherein it 
is hard to say that the law of nature 
and reason prescribes one rule moro than 
another. 4 

104. The rights of sovereignty and pro- 
Extinction perty may terminate by ex- 

oi rights. tinction of the ruling or 
possessing family without provision of 
successors. Slaves then become free, and 
subjects their own masters. For there can 
5 0, 5. a o. 0, § 14. 

• 3 C. 7. In this chapter Grotius decides that 
parents are not bound by strict justice to main- 
,taln their children. The case is stronger the 
other way, in return for early protection. 
-Barbeyrac thinks that aliment is due to chil- 
dren by strict right during infancy. 

4 § 8 . 


bo no new right by occupancy in such. 
Even a people or community may cease to* 
exist, though the identity of persons or- 
eren of race is not necessary for its con- 
tinuance. It may expire by voluntary dis- 
persion, or by subjugation to another state. 
But mere change of place by simultaneous* 
emigration will not destroy a political 
society, much loss a change of internal 
government. Hence, a republic becoming 
a monarchy, it stands in the same relation 
to other communities as before, and in par- 
ticular, is subject to all its former debts. 1 

103. In a chapter on tho obligations- 
which the right of property Some easuhticiti- 
imposcs on others than tho questions 
proprietor, we find some of tho more 
delicate questions in tho casuistry of na- 
tural law, such as relate to tho bonfi fido* 
possessor of another’s property, Grotius, 
always siding with the stricter moralists, 
asserts that he is bound not only to restore 
the substance but the intermediate profits, 
without any claim for the valuable con- 
sideration which ho may have paid. His- 
commentator Baibeyrac, of a later and 
lexer school of casuistry, denies much of 
this doctrine. 2 

106. That great branch of ethics which 
! relates to tho obligation of 
| promises has been so dif- PromIsea - 
| fuscly handled by the casuists, as well as. 

' philosophers, that Grotius deserves much 
credit for the brevity with which ho has- 
| laid down tho simple principles, and dis- 
| cussed some of tho moro difficult problems. 

1 1 2. At tho end of this chapter, Grotius 
1 unfortunately raises a question, his solution of 
| which laid him open to censure. He inquires 
I to whom the countries formerly subject to tho 
j Roman empire belong? And here he comes to* 

I the inconceivable paradox that that empire and 
1 the rights of the citizens of Rome still subsist. 
Gronovius bitterly remarks, in a note on this- 
passage: Mi rum est hoc loco summum virunv 
cum in pnecipua questione non male sentlret, 
in tot sale bras Be conjecisse, totque monstro. 
et chimteras confinxisse, ut aliquid novum> 
dicerct, et Gernmnis potius ludibrium deberet, 
quam Galfis et Papre parum placerefc, This, 
however, is very un candid, as Barbeyrnc truly 
points out; since neither of these could take 
much interest in a theory which reserved a. 
supremacy over the world to the Roman people. 
It is probably the weakest passage in all tho 
waitings of Grotius, though there are too many 
which do not enhance his fame. 

2 0. 10. Our own jurisprudence goes upom 
the principles of Grotius, and even denies the 
possessor by a bad title,' though boni fide, any 
indemnification for what he may liav 9 laid out 
to the benefit of the property, which seferns . 
hardly consonant to the strictest rules of na- 
tural law. 
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That mere promises, or wwfa ixtcto, where 
there is neither mutual benefit, nor what 
the jurists call synallagmatic contract, arc 
binding on the conscience, whatever they 
may be, or ought to be, in law, is main- 
tained against a distinguished civilian, 
Francis Connan; nor does Barbcyrac seem 
to dispute this general tenet of moral 
philosopher*. Fufiendorf, however, says, 
that thircis a tacit condition in promises 
of tin* hind, that they can ho performed 
Million t great lo« to the promisor, nnd 
Cicciohohh them to be released, if their 
performance would be more detrimental 
to one jvirty. than sen iccablc to the other. 
This gius a good deal of latitude; hut, 
perhaps they arc in such cases open to 
compensation without actual fulfilment. 
A promise given without deliberation, 
according to Groritis himself, is not broil- 
ing. Tho=o founded on deceit or crxor 
admit of many distinctions ; hut he de- 
termines, in the celebrated question of 
extorted promise**, that they ore valid by 
the natural, though -their obligation may 
be annulled by the civil law. But the 
promisee is hound to release a promise 
thus unduly obtained. J Thus also the 
civil law may annul other promises which 
would naturally be binding, as one of pjo- 
spLCtiie m image between persons ah cady 
under that engagement towards another. 
Thr*e instances are FUfficivnt to show the 
rpiritin which Orotius nlwajh approaches 
the decision of moral questions; serious 
and learned, rut her than profound, in 
reeking n principle, or acute in establish- 
ing n distinction. In tho latter quality ho 
fulls much below his annotator IJarboyrae, 

1 C, U, { 7. It Ii rot tcry probable tint the 
prombec svlll fulfil this obligation In such a 
rt«*; nnd the deeMon of firothii, though con- 
funmhlc to that of the IhtologJcal casuists Jn 
K«*rvral, h justly rejected by I’uiTendorf amt 
Bwbeyrac, as veil as by many writers of the 
lilt century* The prim Spit fcoijh to b*\ that 
ri^ht and oM/gallon In msttera of agreement 
are carrclitiic, and vhero the first dots not 
arbe, the fecond esnrot exist. Adam Smith 
and Palcv Iwlfne to think the promise ought, 
under certain dreunvslancei, to bo kept ; but 
tbn rcnom they gbc nro not founded on tho 
jvtiltia c-Ti?/fr/r. which tho proper obligation 
r#f promises, ns such, requires It Is also a 
proof how llllle the moral sense of mankind 
goes along with tho rigid casuist* in this respect, 
that no one Is blamed for defending himself 
ngalnst a bond ghen throngh durew or Illegal 
ilolenco, If the pita be a true one. 

Jn a sub'equent passage, 1. HI., c. 10, § 4. 
Orotlns seems to carry this theory of the duty of 
releasing an unjust promise so far, as to deny 
!U obligation, and thus circuitously to agree 
with the opposite class of casuists. 


who had indeed the advantage of coming 
nearly a century after him. 

107. In no part of Ids work has Grotius 
dwelt so much on the rules 
nnd distinctions of tho on c ** 
Homan law, ns in his chapter on contracts, 
nor was it very cn*y or desirable to avoid 
it. 1 Tho wisdom of thoso great men, 
from the fragments of whoso determina- 
tions tho existing jurisprudence of Europe, 
in snbjecls of this kind, has been chiefly 
derived, could not bo set aside without 
presumption, nor appropriated without in- 
gratitude. Less fettered, at least in tho 
best age of Homan jurisprudence, by legis- 
lative interference than our modern lawyers 
have commonly been, they resorted to no 
other principles than thoso of natural 
justice. That the Homan law, in nil its 
parts, coincides with tho best possible 
platform of natural jurisprudence it would 
be foolish to assert ; hut that in this great 
province, or rather demesno land, of jus- 
tice, the regulation of contracts between 
man and man, it docs not considerably 
<1 c\ into fiom the right lino of reason, has 
never been disputed by anyone in tho least 
conversant with the Pandects. 

I OS. It will bo manifest, however, to the 
attentive reader of Grotius considered 
in this chapter that he ti cats ethically, 

the subject of contract as a part of ethics 
ntther than of jurisprudence; and it is 
only by tho frequent parallelism of tho 
two FCiences that tho coutiary could be 
suspected. Thus, ho maintains that, 
equality being tho principle of tho con- 
tract by sale, either party is forced to 
restore the difference arising from a mis- 
apprehension of tho other, even without 
Jus own fault, and this v hatever may bo 
the nmount, though the civil law gives a 
remedy only where the difference exceeds 
one half of tho price. 2 And in several 
other places he diverges equally from that 
law. Xot that ho over contemplated what 
Smith seems to have meant by “natural 
jurisprudence,” a theory of tho principles 
which ought to run through and to bo tho 
foundation of tho laws of nil nations. 
But lie know that the judge in the tribunal, 
and the inward judgo in tho breast, even 
u hero their subjects of determination ap- 
pear essentially the samo, must have dif- 
ferent boundaries to their jurisdiction; 
nnd that, as the general maxims and in- 
flexible forms of external law, in attempts 
to accommodato themselves to tho subtle- 
ties of casuistry, would become uncertain 
nnd arbitrary, so tho finer emotions of tho 

1 0. 12. = a 12, 5 12. 
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conscience wmia lose all 
efficacy, by restraining the duties ofjostice 
to that uhich can be enforced by the law. 

In the course of this twelfth chapter we 
come to a question much debated in the 
time of Grotius, the lawfulness of usury. 
After admitting, against the «ramcm 
opinion, that it is not repugnant to the 
law of nature, he yet maintains the pro- 
hibition in the Mosaic code to be binding 
on all mankind^ An extraordinary posi- 
tion, it would seem, in one who had denied 
any part of that system to be truly an 
universal law. This was, however, the 
usual determination of casuists; but he 
follows it up, as was also usual, with bo 
many exceptions as materially relax and 
invalidate the application of his rule. 

103. The next chapter, on promissory 
Proataory oaths, is a corollary to the 

oaths last two. It was the opinion 

of Grotius, as it had been of all theologians, 
and, in truth, of all mankind, that a pro- 
mise or contract not only becomes more 
solemn, and entails on its breach a severer 
penalty, by means of this adjuration of the 
Supreme Being, but may even acquire a 
substantial validity by it in cases where no 
prior obligation would subsist. 2 This 
chapter is distinguished by a more than 
usually profuse erudition. But notwith- 
standing the ngid observance of oaths 
which he deems incumbent by natural and 
revealed law, he admits of a considerable 
authority in the civil magistrate, or other 
superior, as a husband or father, to annul 
the oaths of inferiors beforehand, or to 
dispense with them afterwards ; not that 
they can release a moral obligation, but 
that the obligation itself is incurred under 
•a tacit condition of their consent. And he 
seems, in rather a singular manner, to hint 
a kind of approval of such dispensations by 
the church. 3 

110. “Whatever has been laid down by 
nagaseaesta or Grotius in the last three 
Magi toward* chapters as to the natural 
Rejects. obligations of mankind, has 
an especial reference to the main purport 
of this great work, the duties of the 
supreme power. But the engagements of 
sovereigns give rise to many questions 
which cannot occur in those of private 
men. In the chapter which ensues, on the 
promises, oaths, and contractsof sovereigns, 

3 5 29. sC. 1$. 

5 5 20. Ex hoc fnndamcuto defend! posstwt 
aVolntlcmM juramentoruni, qua; olim a princi* 
plba«. nunc ipsorum principum voluntate, quo 
irigis caotum sit plctati, ab ecdeai so pnesi di- 
bus exerccntur. 


he confines himself to those engagements 
which immediately affect their subjects. 
These it is of great importance, in the 
author’s assumed province of the general 
confessor or casuist of longs, to place on a 
right footing; because they liave never 
wanted subservient counsellors, who would 
wrest the law of conscience, as well as that 
of the land, to the interests of power. 
Grotius, in denying that the sovereign 
may revoke his own contracts, extends 
this case to those made by him during his 
minority, without limitation to such as 
have been authorised by his guardians. 1 
His contracts with his subjects create a 
true obligation, of which they may claim, 
[though not enforce, the performance. He 
hesitates whether to call this obligation a 
civil, or only a natural one ; and, in fact, 
it can only he determined by positive 
law. 2 THiether the successors of a sove- 
reign are bound by his engagements, must 
depend on the political constitution, and 
on the nature of the engagement. Those 
of an usurper he determines not to be bind- 
ing, which should probably be limited to 
domestic contracts, though his language 
seems large enough to comprise engage- 
ments towards foreign states. 3 

in. We now return from what, in strict 
language, may pass for a 
long digression, though not 
a needless one, to the main stream of in- 
ternational law. The title of the fifteenth 
chapter is on Public Treaties. After 
several divisions, which it would at present 
he thought unnecessary to specify so much 
at length, Grotius enters on a question not 
then settled by theologians, whether alli- 
ances with infidel powers were in any cir- 
cumstances lawful. Francis I. had given 
great scandal in Europe by his league with 
the Turk. And though Grotius admits 
the general lawfulness of such alliances, it 
is under limitations which would hardly 
have borne out the court of France in pro- 
moting the aggrandizement of the common 
enemy of Christendom. Another and 
more extensive head in the casuistry of 
nations relates to treatises that have been 
concluded without the authority of the 
sovereign. That he is not bound by these 
engagements is evident as a leading rule; 
but the course which, according to natural 
law, ought to be taken in such circum- 
stances is often doubtful. The famous 


1C. 14,51. 

3 Contractibus vero eonnn qui sine jure im- 
perium invas smut, non tenebuutur populi aufc 
verf reges, nam hi jus obligandi populum non 
habuernnb $ 14. 
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'Capitulation oi tho Itoman army at tho 
Caudino Forks is in point. Grotius, a 
rigid c&suUt, determines that the senato 
were not hound to replace their army in 
the condition from which the treaty had 
delivered them. And this Forms to he n 
rational dvcWion, though the Homans have 
FOmetimcs incurred the censure of ill faith 
for their conduct. But if the sovereign 
has not only hy silence actinic seed in the 
encasement of his amha'vnlor or general, 
which of it*cU, according to Grotiuv, will 
not amount to an implied ratification, hut 
recognised it hy fome overt act of his own, 
he catmoi afurwards plead tho defect of 
ran et ion. 1 

112. Promises consist externally in 
Tiftr words, i callv in the intern 

JsUTT'retaUca. tum of the paitics. Uutas 
the esidcnce of this intention must usually 
depend on vord*t, wo should adapt our 
j'rncral rules to their natural meaning. 
Common usage is to determine the inter 
pretatfon of agreements, except where 
terms of a technical sense have been em- 
ployed. Hut if tho expressions will bear 
diffmnt »cn*f^. or if there is romc ap- 
parent inconsistency in different clauses, 
it become necessary to collect the mean- 
ing canjecturally, from tho nature of the 
subject, from the come que nee* of the pro- 
posed interpretation, and from Sts beating 
on other parin of tho agreement. Tills 
wm % to exclude unrraronable and unfair 
constructions from tho equivocal language 
■of treaties, Mich sms u*ual in former 
times to a degree which tho greater pru- 
dence of contracting parlies, if not their 
better faith, 1m rendered impossible in 
modern Europe. Among other rules of 
interpretation, whether in private or public 
engagements, ho lav* down one, familiar 
to the juri«ts, but concerning tho validity 
of which some lmvo doubted, that things 
favourable, as they idylo them, or confer- 
ring a benefit, nre to be construed largely ; 
things odious, or onerous to ono party, aro 
not to bo stretched beyond the letter. 
Our own law, oh is well known, adopth 
this dirdinetion between remedial and 
penal statute**; and it seems (wherever 
that which is favourable in ono sense, is 
not odious in another) the most equitable 
principle in public conventions. The cele- 
brated question, the cause, or, ns Tolybius 
more truly call# it, the pretext of tho 
Fecond Tunic war, whether the terms of ft 
treaty binding each party not to attack 
the allies of the other will comprehend 
those who had entered subsequently into 

i a to. 


alliance, seems, but rather on doubtful 
grounds, to bo decided in tho negative. 
Several other cases from history are agree- 
ably introduced in thh chapter. 1 

IIS. It is often, ho observes, important 
to ascertain, whether a treaty he personal 
or real, that is, whether it affect only the 
contracting sovereign or the state. Tho 
treaties of republics are always real or 
permanent, even if the form of govern- 
ment should become monarchical; but tho 
comers is not true ns to those of kings, 
which arc to be interpreted according to 
tho probable meaning, where theie arc no 
words of restraint or extension. A treaty 
subsists With a king, though ho may be ex- 
pelled by his subjects ; nor is it any breach 
of faith to take up arms against an usurper 
with tho Lawful sovereign's consent. This 
is not ft doctrine which would now bo en- 
dured. - 

114. Besides those rules of interpretation 
which depend on explaining tho words of 
an engagement, there nre others which 
must sometimes be employed to extend or 
Emit tho meaning beyond any natural con- 
struction. Thus, in tho old law-ease, a be- 
quest, in tho event of the testators post- 
humous son dying, uns held valid, where 
none wns bom, and instances of this kind 
nre continual in the books of jurisprudence. 
It is equally reasonable sometimes to rc- 
stmin the terms of a promise, where they 
clearly appear to go beyond tho design of 
the promisor, or where supervenient cir- 
cumstances indicate an oxception which he 
would infallibly have made, A few sec- 
tions in this place seem, perhaps, more fit 
to lmvo been inserted in the cle\cnth 
chapter. 

115. Tbero is ft natural obligation to 
make amends for injury mm ration to 
to the natural rights of repair iftjmy. 
another, which is extended by means of 
the establishment of property nnd of civil 
society to all which the laws have accorded 
him. 3 Hence, ft corrclntivo right arises, 
hut a right winch is to be distinguished 
from fitness or merit. Tho jurists were 
accustomed to treat expletive justice, 
which consists in giving to every ono 
wlmt is strictly his own, separately from 
attributive justice, the equitable and right 
dispensation of all things according to 
desert. With tho latter Grotius 1ms no- 
thing to do; nor is he to be charged with 
introducing tho distinction of perfect nnd 
imperfect rights, if indeed those phrases are 
as objectionable ns some have accounted 
them. In tho far greater part of this 

1 a 10. 9 0.10,117. *0.17. 
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chapter he considers the principles of this 
important province of natural law, the ob- 
ligation to compensate damage, rather as 
it affects private persons than soveieign 
states. As, in most instances, this falls 
■within tho jurisdiction of civil tribunals, 
the rules laid down by Grotius may, to a 
hasty reader, seem rather intended as 
directory to tho judge, than to tho con- 
science of tho offending party. This, how- 
ever, is not by any means the case $ he is 
here, as almost everywhere else, a master 
in moiality and not in law. That he is 
not obsequiously following the Roman law 
will appear by his determining against the 
natural responsibility of the owner for in- 
juries committed, without his fault, by a 
slave or a beast. 1 But sovereigns, he holds, 
are answerable for tho piracies and robber- 
ies of their subjects when they are able to 
prevent them. This is the only case of 
national law which he discusses. But it is 
one of high importance, being, in fact, one 
of the ordinary causes of public hostility. 
This Lability, however, docs not exist 
whero subjects, having obtained a lawful 
commission by letters of marque, be- 
come common pirates, and do not xotum 
home. 

116. Thus far, tho author begins in the 

Rights by law eighteenth chapter, we have 
of nations treated of lights founded on 

natural law, with some little mixture of 
the| arbitrary law of nations. We come 
now to those which depend wholly on the 
Those of latter. Such are the rights 

ambassadors. 0 f ambassadors. Wo have 
now, therefore, to have recourse more to 
the usage of civilized people, than to theo- 
retical principles. Tho practice of man- 
kind has, in fact, been so much more uni- 
form as to tho privileges of ambassadors 
than other matters of national intercourse, 
that they early acquired tho authority and 
denomination of public law. The obliga- 
tion to receive ambassadors from other 
sovereign states, tho respect duo to them, 
their impunity in offences committed by 
their principals or by themselves, are not 
indeed uholly founded on custom, to the 
exclusion of the reason of* tho case, nor 
have tho customs ,of mankind, even here, 
been so unlike themselves as to furnish no 
contradictory precedents ; but they afford, 
perhaps, tho best instance of a tacit agree- 
ment, distinguishable both from moral 
right and from positive convention, which 
is specifically denominated tho law of 

1 This is in the 8th title of the 4th book of the 
Institutes: St quadrupcs pauperiem fecerit. 
Taupciies means damnum sine injuria. 


nations. It may be mentioned thafr 
Grotius determines in favour of the ab- 
solute impunity of ambassadors, that is, 
their irresponsibility to tho tribunals of 
the country where they reside, in the case 
of personal crimes, and even of conspiracy 
against the government. This, however, 
ho founds altogether upon what he con- 
ceives to have been the prevailing usage of* 


civilized states. 1 

117. The next chapter, on the right of 
sepulture, appears more ex- Right of 
cursive than any other in Sepulture, 
tho whole treatise. Tho right of sepulture 
can hardly become a public question, ex- 
cept in time of war, and as such it might 
have been shortly noticed in the third 
book. It supplies Grotius, however, with 
a brilliant prodigality of classical learn- 
ing. 2 But tho next is far 

. i . *r, . Punishments. 

more important. It is en- 
titled On Punishments. The injuries done 
to us by others give rise to our right of 
compensation and to our right of punish- 
ment. We have to examine the latter* 
with the more care, that many have fallen* 
into mistakes from not duly apprehending 
the foundation and nature of punishment. 
Punishment is, as GrotiuB rather quaintly 
defines it. Halum passionis, quod in- 
fligitur ob malum actionis, evil inflicted 
on another for the evil which he has com- 
mitted. It is not a part of attributive, and 
hardly of expletive justice, nor is it, in its 
primary design, proportioned to the guilt 
of the criminal, but to the magnitude of 
the crime. All men have naturally a right 
to punish crimes, except those who are 
themselves equally guilty ; but though the 
criminal would have no ground to com- 
plain, the mere pleasure of revenge is not 
a sufficient motive to warrant us; there 
must be an useful end to render punish- 
ment legitimate. This end may be the 
advantage of the criminal himself, or of 
the injured party, or of mankind in general. 
The interest of the injured party here 
considered is not that of reparation, which, 
though it may be provided for in punish- 
ment, is no proper part of it, but security 
against similar offences of the guilty” party 
or of others. All men may naturally seek 
this security by punishing the offender, 
and though it is expedient in civil society 
that this right should be transferred to. 
the judge, it is not taken away, where re- 
course cannot be'had to the law. Every? 
man may even, by tho law of nature, 
punish crimes by which ho has sustained’ 
no injury; tho public good of society re- 
1 0. 38. S C. 10. 
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^raring security against offenders, and 
rendering them common enemies. 1 - ! 

118. Grotius next proceeds to consider | 
whether these rights of punishment arc 
restrained by revelation, and concludes 
that a private Christian is not at liberty 
to punish nny criminal, especially with 
death, for his own security or that of tho 
public, but that tho magistrate is expressly 
empowered by Scripture to employ the 
sword against malefactors. It is rather 
an excess of cciupulousncss, that ho holds 
it unbecoming to seek offices which give a 
jurisdiction in capital cases. 2 

119. Many things essentially evil are 
not properly punishable by human laws. 
Such are thoughts and intentions, errors j 
of frailty, or actions from which, though j 
morally wrong, human society suffers no 
mischief ; or the absence of such voluntary 
virtues as compassion and gratitude. Nor 
is it always necessary to inflict lawful j 
punishment, many circumstances warrant- 
ing if* remission. The ground of punish- 
ment is tho guilt of the offender, its motive 
is the ad\antagc expected from it. No 
punishment should exceed what s deserved, 
but it may be diminished according to tho 
prospect of utility, or according to palliat- 
ing circumstances. But though punish- 
ments should bear proportion to offences, 
it docs not follow that the criminal should 
suffer no more c\xl than holms occasioned, 
which would give him too easy a measure 
of retribution. Tho general tendency of 
all that Grotius lms said in this chapter is 
remarkably indulgent and humane, beyond 
tho practice or even tho philosophy of his 
age . 2 

120. “War is commonly grounded upon 
the right of punishing injuries, so that tho 
general principles upon which this right 
depends upon mankind, ought well to ho 
understood beforo wo can judgo of bo great 
a matter of national law. States, Grotius 
thinks, have a right, analogous to that of 
individuals out of society, to punish heinous 
offences against tho law of naiuro or of 
nations, though not affecting themselves, 
or even any other independent community. 
But this is to be done very cautiously, and 
does not extend to violations of tho positive 
divine law, or to any merely barbarous and 
irrational customs. "Wars undertaken only 
on this score aro* commonly suspicious. 
But ho goes on to determine that war may 
bo justly waged against those who deny 
the being and providence of God, though 
not against idolaters, much less for the 
salco of compelling any nation to embrace 

*0.20. aid. 3C.20. 


Christianity, unless they persecute its pro- 
fessors, in which case they aro justly liable 
to punishment. He pronounces strongly 
in this place against the persecution of 
heretics 

121. This is the longest chapter in the 
work of Grotius. Several of his positions, 
as the reader may probably have observed, 
would not bear a close scrutiny ; the rights 
of individuals in a state of nature, of 
magistrates in civil society, and of inde- 
pendent communities, aro not kept suffi- 
ciently distinct ; the equivocal meaning of 
right, as it exists correlatively between 
two parties, and as it comprehends the 
general obligations of moral law, is not 
always guarded against. It is, notwith- 
standing these defects, a valuable com- 
mentary, regard being bad to tho time 
when it appeared, on tho principles both 
of penal jurisprudence, and of tho rights 
of war. 

122. It has been a great problem, whether 
the liability to punishment Tiieir responsi- 
can bo transmitted from fcUWff. 

one person to another. This may he asked 
as to those who have been concerned in the 
crime, and those who have not. In the 
first case, thoy aro liable as for their own 
offence, in haring commanded, connived 
at, permitted, assisted, tho actors in tho 
i crime beforo or after its perpetration, 
i States aro answerable for the delinquencies 
! of their subjects when unpunished* They 
j aTo also hound either to punish, or to 
deliver up, those who take refuge within 
their dominions from the justice of thrir 
own country. Ho seems, however, to admit 
afterwards, that they need only command 
I such persons to quit tho country. But they 
have a right to inquire into and inform 
j themselves of the guilt alledgcd, the ancient 
I privileges of suppliants being established 
for tho sake of those who have been un- 
j justly persecuted at home. The practice 
of modern Europe, he owns, has^ limited 
1 this right of demanding tho delivery or 
punishment of refugees within narrow 
| bounds. As to tho punishment of those 
I who havo been wholly innocent of the 
offence, Grotius holds it universally unjust, 
but distinguishes it from indirect evil, 
which may often faff oa tho innocent 
Tims, when tho estate of a father is con- 
fiscated, his children suffer, but are not 
punished; since their succession was only 
a right contingent on his possession at his 
death. 2 It is a consequence from this- 

2 a 21. § 10* Hence it would follow, by the* 
principle of Grotius, that our law of forfeiture 
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principle, that a people, so far subject to 
its sovereign as to have had no control 
'Upon his actions, cannot justly incur 
punishment on account of them. 

123. After distinguishing the causes of 
insufficient war into pretexts and mo 
came* of war. tives, and setting aside wars 
without any assignable justification as 
mere robberies, he mentions several pre- 
texts which he deems insufficient, such as 
■the aggrandisement of a neighbour ; his 
-construction of fortresses; the right of 
discovery, where there is already a pos- 
sessor, however barbarous; the necessity 
of occupying more land. And here he 
•denies, both to single men and to a people, 
the right of taking up arms in order to 
recover their liberty. He laughs at the 
pretended right of the emperor or of the 
pope to govern the world ; and concludes 
with a singular warning against wars un- 
dertaken upon any pretended explanation 
of scriptural prophecies. 1 It will be antici- 
Duty of avoiding pated from the scrupulous- 
ly ness of Grotius in all his 
casuistry, that he enjoins sovereigns to 
abstain from war in a doubtful c^use, and 
to use all convenient methods of avoiding 
it by conference, arbitration, or even by 
lot. Single combat itself, as a mode of 
lot, he does not wholly reject. In answer 
to a question often put, "Whether a war 
can be just on both sides ? he replies that, 
in relation to the cause or subject, it can- 
not be so, since there cannot be two 
opposite rights ; but since men may easily 
be deceived as to tho leal right, a war may 
be just on both sides with respect to the 
agents. 3 In another part of his work, he 
observes that resistance, even where the 
oause is not originally just, may become 
such by the excess of the other party. 
r duty of avoiding war, even in 

And expediency. * ^ as ^ng as 

possible, is rather part of 
moral virtue in a large sense, than of mere 

in high treason is just, being pari of the direct 
punishment of the guilty ; but that of attainder, 
-or corruption of blood, is unjust, being au inflic- 
tion on the innocent idone. I incline to concur 
in this distinction, and think it at least plau- 
sible, though it was seldom or never taken in 

Con- 


— — wnama tuc pustentY 

.Of an Offender than fine, from which of course 
it only differs in degree: and, on the other 
ST' the law has as much right to exclude 
that posterity from enjoying property at all, as 
♦from enjoying,that which descends from a third 
party through the blood, as we call K of a 
•onminBl ancestor. * 

1 C. 22. 2 o. 23. 


justice. But, besides the obligations im- 
posed on us by humanity and by Christian 
love, it is often expedient for our own 
interests to avoid war. Of this, however, 
he says little, it being plainly a matter of 
civil prudence with which he has no con- 
cern. 1 Dismissing, therefore, the subject of 
this chapter, he comes to the justice of 
wars' undertaken for the war for the soke 
sake of others. Sovereigns, of other subjects, 
he conceives, are not bound to take up 
arms in defence of any one of their subjects, 
who may be unjustly treated. Hence, a 
state may abandom those whom it cannot 
protect without great loss to the rest; but 
whether an innocent subject may be de- 
livered up to an enemy is a more debated 
question. Soto and Vasqucx, casuists of 
great name, had denied this ; Grotius how- 
ever determines it affirmatively. This 
seems a remarkable exception from the 
general inflexibility of his adherence to the 
rule of right. For on what principle of 
strict justice can a people, any more than 
private persons, sacrifice, or put in jeo- 
pardy, the life of an innocent man? 
Grotius is influenced by the supposition 
that the subject ought voluntarily to 
surrender himself into the hands of the 
enemy for the publie good : but no man 
forfeits his natural rights by refusing to 
perform an action not of strict social 
obligation. 2 

125. Next to subjects are allies, whom 
the state has hound itself 

to succour ; and friendly Ames, 
powers, though without alliance, may also 
he protected from unjust attack. This 
extends even to all mankind ; though war 
in behalf of strangers is not obligatory. It 
is also lawful to deliver the 
subjects of others from ex- straaser ?* 
treme manifest oppression of their rulers ; 
and though this has often been a mere 
pretext, wo are not on that account to 
deny the justice of an honest interference. 
He even thinks the right of foreign powers, 
in such a case, more unequivocal than that 
of the oppressed people themselves. At 
the close of this chapter he protests 
strongly against those who serve in any 
cause for the mere sake of pay, and holds 
them worse than the common executioner, 
who puts none hut criminals to death. 3 

126. In the twenty-sixth and concluding 

chapter of this second book, Hone to eerve 
Grotius investigates the law- a* mtf nst 

fulness of bearing arms 4 at war * 

the command of superiors and determines 
that subjects are indispensably bound not 
1 <1 24. 2 a 25. 3 0 25. 
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tb servo In a war which they conccivo to 
be clearly unjust Ho even inclines, 
though admitting the prevailing opinion to 
bo otherwise, to think, that in a doubtful 
cause, they should adhere to the general 
moral rule in case of doubt, and refuse 
their personal set vice. This would evi- 
dently bo impracticable and ultimately 
subversive of polit ieal society. It, however, 
denotes the extreme scrupulosity of his 
tuind. Oue might smile at another proof 
of this, whero ho determines that tho 
hangman, before the performance of his 
duty, should satisfy himself as to tho 
justice of the sentence.* 

127. Tho rights of war, that is, of com- 
mencing hostility, have 
JUgM* in far been investigated 

with a comprehensive ness that has some- 
times almost hidden tho subject. 'YYo 
como now, in the third book, to rights in 
war. "Whatever may bo done in war, is 
permitted either by tho law of naturo or 
that of nations. Grotins begins with the 
first. Tho means morally, though not. 
physically, necessary to attain a lawful 
end arc themselves lawful; a proposition 
which lie seems to understand relatively to 
the rights' of others, not to tho absolute 
moral quality of actions; distinctions 
which aio apt to embamss him. We 
Irnvo therefore a light to employ force 
against an enemy, though it may bo the 
cause of snflfei ing to innocent persons, Tho 
principles of natural law authorise us to 
prevent neutrals from furnishing an enemy 
with the supplies of war, or with anything 
rise essential for his resistance to our just 
demands of redress, such as provisions in a 
state of siege. And it is icmarknble that 
ho refers this latter question to natural 
law, because ho had not found any clear 
decision of it by tho positive law of 
nations. 3 

12S. In acting against nn enemy forco is 
tho naturo of war. But it 
tr« or deceit 3rm y inquired, whether 

deceit is not aUo a lawful means of suc- 
cess? Tho practico of nations nnd tho 
authority of most writers seem to vairant 
it. Grotins dilates on different sorts of 
artifice, and after admitting the lawfulness 
of such as deceive by indications, comes to 
tiny questions of words equivocal or wholly 
false. Tips ho first discusses on tho 
general moral principle of veracity, more 
prolixly, nnd with moro deference to 
authority, than would suit a modem 
reader ; yet this basis is snrely indis- 
pensable for tho support of any decision in 
•3 O.CG. a I*, ill., c. 1. 


public casuistry, Tho right, however, of' 
employing falsehood towards an enemy, 
which ho generally admits, does not extend 
to promises, which nro always to bo kept, 
whether express or implied, especially when 
confirmed by oath. And moro greatness 
of mind, as well as moro Christian simpli- 
city would bo shown by abstaining wholly 
from falsehood in war. Tho law of naturo 
does not permit ns to tempt any one to do 
that which in him would bo criminal, as to 
assassinate his sovereign, or to betray his 
trust. But we have a i Jght to make use of 
his voluntary oilers. 1 

120. Grotius now proceeds from tho con- 
sdderation of natural law or maMnmicu*- 
justice to that of tho gouoml tMnl 
customs of mankind, in which, according 
to him, tho arbitrary law of nations con- 
sists, By Ulis, in tho first 
place, though naturally no 
ono Is answerable for another, it has been 
established that tho property of every 
citizen is as it were mortgaged for the lia- 
bilities of tho state to which ho belongs. 
Hence, if justice is refused to us by the 
sovereign, wo havo a right to indemnifica- 
tion out of tho property of his subjects. 
This is commonly called reprisals ; audit is 
a light which every private person would 
enjoy, were it not for the civil laws of most 
countries, which compel him to obtain tho 
authorisation of his own sovereign, or of 
somo tribunal. By nn analogous right tho 
subjects of a foreign state have sometimes, 
been soiled in return for one of our own 
subjects unjustly detained by their govern- 
ment. 3 

ISO, A regular war, by tho law of na- 
tions, can only bo waged be- DecUratlozii o t 
tweenpoliticalcoimnunities. ,rar ‘ 
"Wherever there is a semblance of civil 
justice and fixed law, such a community 
exists however violent may bo its actions. 
But a body of pirates or robbers avc not 
one, Absoluto independence, however, is 
not required for the light of war. A for- 
nuil declaration of war, though not neces- 
sary by tho law of nature, has been ren- 
dered such by the usage of civilized na- 
tions. But it is requited, even by the 
former, that wo should demand reparation 
for an injury, before wo seek redress by 
force. A declaration of war may bo con- 
ditional or absoluto ; and it has been en- 
established as a ratification of regular 
hostilities, that they may not bo con- 
founded with tho unwarranted acts of pri- 
vate men no interval of time is required for 
their commencement after declaration. 3 
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aground for hostilities may he, we are not 
at liberty to transgress the boundaries 
of equity and humanity. In this chapter, 
Grotius, after dilating with a charitable 
Abundance of examples and authorities in 
favour of clemency in war, even towards 
those who have been most guilty in pro- 
voking it specially indicates women, old 
men, and children, as always to be spared, 
•extending this also to all whose occupa- 
tions are not military. Prisoners are not 
to be put to death, nor are towns to be re- 
fused terms of capitulation. Ho denies 
that the law of retaliation, or the necessity 
of striking terror, or the obstinate resist- 
ance of an enemy, dispense with the obliga- 
tion of saving his life. Nothing but some 
personal crime can warrant the refusal of 
•quarter or the death of a prisoner. Nor is 
it allowable to put hostages to death, 1 

136. All unnecessary devastation ought 

Moderation avoided, such as the de- 

reqttired as to struction of trees, of houses, 
* poU * especially ornamental and 
'public buildings, and of everything not ser- 
viceable in war, nor tending to prolong it, 
as pictures and statues. Temples and 
sepulchres arc to bo spared for the same or 
•even stronger reasons. Though it is not 
the object of Grotius to lay down any 
political maxims, he cannot refrain in this 
place from pointing out several considera- 
tions of "expediency, which should induce 
us to restrain the licence of arms within the 
limits of natural law.* There is no right by 
nature to more booty, strictly speaking, than 
is sufficient for our in demnity, wherein are 
included the expenses of the war. And the 
property of innocent persons, being subjects 
of our enemies, is only liable in failure of 
those who are primarily aggressors. 3 

137. The persons of prisoners are only 

And as to liable, in strict moral justice, 

prisoners. B0 f ar as j s required for satis- 

faction of our injury. The slavery into 
which they may be reduced ought not to 
extend farther than an obligation of per- 
petual servitude in return for maintainance. 
The power over slaves by the law of nature 
is far short of what the arbitrary law of 
notions permits, and docs not give a right 
• of exacting too severe labour, or of inflict- 
ing punishment beyond desert. The pecu- 
liura, or private acquisitions of a slave by 
economy or donation, ought to be reckoned 
his property. Slaves, however, captured 

*in a just war, though one in which they 
iave had no concern, are not warranted in 
, conscience to escape ami recover their 
.liberty. But the children of such slaves 
1 a ll. 3 C. 12- 8 C. 13. 


aro not in servitude by the law of nature, 
except so far as they have been obliged to 
their master for subsistence in infancy. 
With respect to prisoners, the better course 
is to let them redeem themselves by a ran- 
som, which ought to be moderate. 1 

138. The acquisition of that sovereignty 
which was enjoyed by a con- M 

quered people, or by their tocon ^ OMt 
rulers, is not only legitimate, so far as is 
warranted by the punishment they have 
deserved, or by the value of our own loss, 
but also so far as the necessity of securing 
ourselves extends. This last is what it is 
often unsafe to remit out of clemency. It 
is a part of moderation in victory to incor- 
porate the conquered with our own citizens 
on equal terms, or to leave their independ- 
ence on reasonable precautions for our 
own security. If this cannot bo wholly 
conceded, their civil laws and municipal 
magistracies may be preserved, and, above 
all, the free exercise of their religion. Tho 
interests of conquerors are ns much con- 
sulted, generally, as their reputation, by 
such lenient use of their advantages. 3 

139. It is consonant to natural justice 
that wo should restore to And in rwtitu- 
tho original owners all of tion to right 
which they have been de- owllcra 
spoiled in an unjust war, when it falls into 
our hands by a lawful conquest, without 
regard to tho usual^imits of postliminium. 
Thus, if an ambitious state comes to be 
stripped of its usurpations, this should be 
not for the benefit of the conqueror but of 
the ancient possessors. Length of time, 
however, will raise the presumption of 
abandonment. 3 Nothing should be taken 
in war from neutral states, except through 
necessity and with compensation. Tho 
most ordinary case is that of the passage 
of troops. The neutral is bound to strict 
impartiality in a war of doubtful justice. 4 
But it seems to be tbc opinion of Grotius, 
that by the law of nature, every one, even 
a private man, may act in. favour of tho 
innocent party as far as tho rights of war 
extend, except that he cannot appropriate 
to himself the possessions of the enemy ; 
that right being ono founded on indemnifi- 
cation. But civil and military laws have 
generally restrained this to such as obey 
the express order of their government.® 

140. The licence of war is restrained 

either by the laws of nature sromist* to 
and nations, which have been enemies and 
already discussed, or by par- plrates ' 

ticular engagement. The obligation of 

i c. u. * a is. 

s c. lo. 4 a i 7 , ® a i9. 
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promises extends to enemies, who are still 
parts of the great society of mankind. 
Faith is to be kept even with tyrants, rob- 
bers, and pirates. He here again adverts 
to the case of a promise made under an 
unjust compulsion ; and possibly his reason- 
ing on the general principle is not quite put 
in the most satisfactory manner. It would 
now be argued that the violation of engage- 
ments towards the worst of mankind, who 
must be supposed to have some means of 
self-defence, on account of which we pro- 
pose to treat with them, would produce a 
desperation among men in similar circum- 
stances injurious to society. Or it might ( 
he urged, that men do not lose by their 
crimes a right to the performance of all 
engagements, especially when they have 
fulfilled their own share in them, but only 
of such as involve a positive injustice to- 
wards the other party. In tbfc place he 
repeats h\s former doctrine, that the most 
invalid promise may be rendered binding 
by the addition of an oath. It follows ] 
from the general rule, that a prince is ; 
bound by his engagements to rebel subjects ; 
above nil, if they have had the precaution 
to exact his oath. And thus a change in 
the constitution of a monarchy may legiti- 
mately take place, and it may become 
mixed instead of absolutebythe irrevocable 
concession of tbe sovereign. The rule, that 
promises made under an unjust compulsion 
are not obligatory, has no application in a 
public and regular war. 1 Barbeyrac re- 
marks on this, that if a conqueror, like 
Alexander, snbdues an unoffending people 
with no specious pretext at all, he does not , 
perceive why they should be more bound 
in conscience to keep the promises of I 
obedience they may have been compelled ( 
to enter into, than if he had been an ordin- 
ary bandit. And this remark shows us, 
that the celebrated problem in casuistry, as ! 
to the obligation of compulsory promises, I 
has far more important consequences than | 
the payment of a petty sum to a robber. ] 
In two cases, however, Grotius holds that j 
we are dispensed from keeping an engage- 
ment towards an enemy. One of these is, 
when it has been conditional, and the other 
party has not fulfilled his part of the con- 
vention. Tins is of course obvious, and 
can only be open to questions os to the 
precedence of the condition. The other 

1C.1U, §11. There seems, as has been in- 
timated above, to be some inconsistency in the 
doctrine of Grotius with respect to the general 
obligation of such promises, which he maintains 
in the second book; and now, as far as I collect 
his meaning, denies by implication. 


case is where we retain what is due to uf- 
by way of compensation, notwithstanding, 
our promise. This is permissible in certain 
instances. 1 

141. The obligation of treaties of peace - 
depends on their being con- Treaties con- 
cluded by the authority chute* by coape- 
which, according to the con- 

j stitutxon of the state, is sovereign for this 
[ purpose. Kings who do not possess a 
patrimonial sovereignty cannot alienate 
any part of their dominions without the 
consent of the nation or its representatives; 
they must even have the consent of the 
city or province which is thus to he trans- 
ferred. In patrimonial kingdoms, the 
sovereign may alienate the whole, but not 
always a part, at pleasure. He seems- 
however to admit an ultimate right of 
sovereignty, or deminium cminms, hr 
which all states may disjiose of the 
property of their subjects, and conse- 
quently alienate it for the sake of a great 
advantage, hut subject to the obligation of 
granting them an indemnity. He even 
holds that tho community is naturally 
bound to indemnify private subjects for 
the losses they sustain in war, though this 
right or reparation may bo taken away by 
! civil laws. The right of alienation by a 
treaty of peace is only qucstionablebehveen 
the sovereign and his subjects ; foreign 
■ states may presume its validity in their 
own favour. 2 

142. Treaties of peace are generally 
founded on one of two 2 X*:terx rei&tiss 
principles : that the parties 10 

shall return to the condition wherein they 
were before the commencement of hostili- 
ties, or that they shall retain what they 
possess at their conclusion, The last is to 
he presumed in a case of doubtful inter- 
pretation. A treaty of pence extinguishes 
all public grounds of quarrel, whether 
known to exist or not, but does not put an 
end to the claims of private men subsisting . 
before the war, tho extinguishment of’ 
which is never to be presumed. The other - 
rules of interpretation which he lays down 
are, as usual with him, derived rather from 
natural equity than the practice of man- 
kind, though with no neglect or scorn of 
the latter. Ho maintains the right of ' 
giving an asylum to the banished, but not . 
of receiving large bodies of men who aban- 
don their country, 3 

143. The decision of lot may be adopted 
in some cases, in order to avoid a war,, 
wherein we have little chance of resisting ; 
an enemy. But that of single combat, 

1 C. 20. 2 C. 20. 3 Id. 
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according to Groffas's opinion, though not 
lepugnnnt to tho ln\rof nature, is incom- 
patible with Christianity ; unless in tho 
ease <whcrc ft party, unjustly assailed, lias 
no other means of dofcnco. Arbitration 
by a neutral power is another method of 
settling differences, and in this wo arc 
hound to ncquiesce. Wars may also bo 
terminated by implicit submission or by 
capitulation. Tho rights this gives him 
havobccn already discussed. Hoconcludes 
this chapter with a few observations upon 
hostages and pledges. With respect to 
tho latter he holds that they may be re- 
claimed after any Lapse of timo, unless there 
is a presumption of tacit abandonment. 1 

144. A truce is an intcrral of war, and 

TmcMMdcon- docs not require a fresh do- 

ventlona. duration at its close. No 
act of hostility is lawful during its con- 
tinuance ; the infringement of this rulo by 
either party gives tho other a right to take 
up arms without delay. Safe conducts 
uro to ho construed liberally, rejecting 
every meaning of tho words which does not 
reach their spirit. Thus n safe conduct to 
go to ft place implies tho right of returning 
unmolested. The ransom of prisoners 
onght to be favoured." A stato is bound 
by tho conventions in war made by its 
officers, provided they nro bucIi as may 
reasonably he presumed to lie within their 
delegated authority, or such as they have 
a special commission to warrant, known to 
tho other contracting party. A state is 
also bound by its ta cat ratification in per- 
mitting tho execution of any part of such 
a treaty, though in itself not obligatory, 
and also by availing itself of any advantage 
thereby. Grotius dwells afterwards on 
many distinctions relating to this subject, 
which, however, as far ns they do not 
resolve themselves into tho general princi- 
ple, are to be considered on tho ground of 
positive regulation. » , 

145. Private persons, whothcr bearing 
•Thereof private arms or not, nro ns much 

persons. bound n9 their superiors by 
tho engagements thoy contract with an 
enemy. Tins applies particularly to tho 
parole of a prisoner. Tho engagement not j 
to servo again, though it has been held 
null by some jurists, as contrary to our 
obligation towards our country’, is valid. 
It has been a question, whetlicr tho stato 
ought to compel its citizens to keep their 
word towards tho enemy? Tho hotter 
opinion is that it should do so; and this 
lias been the practice of tho most civilized 
nations. 4 Those who put themselves under 

1 C. 20. J C. 21, 3 C. 22, 4 0. 23. 


the protection of ft state engage to do 
i nothing hostilo towards it. Hence, such 
actions as that of Zopyrus, who betrayed 
Babylon under the guiso of a refugee, are 
not excusable. Several sorts of tacit en- 
gagements are established by the usage of 
nations, ns that of raising a white flag in 
token of a desire to suspend arms. These 
are exceptions from the general rulo wliich 
authorises deceit in war. 1 In tho con- 
cluding chapter of tho wholo treatise 
Grotius briefly exhorts all states to pre- 
serve good faith and to seek peace at all 
times, upon tho mild principles of Chris- 
tianity. 3 

14G. If the reader has had tho patience 
to make his way through OWoetloMto 
the abstract or Grotius, He Grotius made bp 
Jure Belli, that wo have raJey un- 

placed before him, ho will r€asMmMe * 
ho fully prepared to judgo of the criticisms 
made upon this treatiso by Paley and 
Dugald Stewart. “Tho writings of Gro- 
tius and Puffcnclorf, ,, says tho former, “are 
of too forensic a cast, too much mixed up 
with civil Law and with tho jurisprudence 
of Germany, to ansuer picciscly the design 
of a nystem of ethics, tho direction of 
private consciences in tho general conduct 
of human life.” But it was not the inten- 
tion of Grotius {wo nro not at present con- 
cerned with Putfendorf) to furnish a system 
of ethics ; nor did anyone ever hold forth his 
treatiso in this light. Upon somo most im- 
portant branches of morality ho has cer- 
tainly dwelt so fully ns to answer the 
purpose of “directing the private con- 
science in tho conduct of life.” The great 
aim, however, of his inquiries was to 
ascertain tho principles of natural right 
applicable to independent communities. 

147, Paley, it must bo oumed, has a 
more specious ground of accusation in his 
next charge ngninst Grotius for tho pro- 
fusion of classical quotations. “To any- 
thing more than ornament they can make 
no claim. To proposo them ns serious 
arguments, gravel)’ to attempt to establish 
or fortify a moral duty by tho testimony of 
a Greek or Roman poot, is to trifle with 
tho render, or rather take off his attention 
from all just principles in morals.” 

148. A late eminent writer 1ms answered 
tliiB from tho text of Gro- Kcpiyof 
this, but in more eloquent Mackintosh. • 
language than Grotius could have em- 
ployed. “ Another answer,” says Mackin- 
tosh, “is duo to somo of those who havo 
criticised Grotius, and that answer might 
bo given in tho words of Grotius himself. 

1C. 24. 2 C. 25. 
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He was not of such a stupid and servile 
cast of mind, as to quote the opinions of 
poets or orators, of historians and philo- 
sophers, as those of judges from whoso 
decision there was no appeal. Ho quotes 
them, as ho tells us himself, as witnesses, 
whose conspiring testimony, mightily 
strengthened and confirmed by their dis- 
cordance on almost every other subject, is 
a conclusive proof of tho unanimity of the 
whole human race on tho great rules of 
duty and the fundamental principles of 
morals. On such matters, poets and 
orators arc tho most unexceptionable of all 
witnesses; for they address themselves 
to the general feelings and sympathies of 
mankind; they are neither warped by 
system, nor prevented by sophistry ; they 
can attain nono of their objects, they can 
neither please nor persunde, if they dwell 
on moral sentiments not in unison with 
those of their readers. No system of moral 
philosophy can surely disregard the general 
feelings of human nature, and the accord- 
ing judgment of all ages and nations. 
But where are these feelings and that 
judgment recorded and preserved? In 
those very writings which Grotius is 
graiely blamed for haring quoted. Tho 
usages and laws of nations, tho events of 
history, the opinions of philosophers, the 
sentiments of oratois and poets, as well 
as the observation of common life arc, 
in truth, the materials out of w Inch the j 
scienceof morality is formed; and those 
who neglect them are justly chargeable 
with a \ain attempt to philosophise with- 
out regard to fact and experience, tho 
sole foundation of all true philosophy.”* 

14P The passage in Grotius which has 
suggested this noble defence will bo found 
above It will be seen on reference to it, 
Hiat ho proposes to quote the poets and 
orators cautiously, and rather as .orna- 
mental than authoritative supports of his 
argument. In no one instance, I believe, 
will he bo found to “enforce a moral 
duty,” as Paley imagines, by their sanc- 
tion. It is, nevertheless, to be fairly 
acknowledged, that he has sometimes gone 
o good deal farther than tho rules of a 
pure taste allow in accumulating quotations 
from the poets, and that, in an ago so impa- 
tient of prolixity as the last, thish as stood 
much in tho way of tho general reader. 

150. But these criticisms of Paley con- 
Cenrores «r tain very trifling censure in 
Stewart, comparison with the un- 
bounded scorn poured on Grotius by 
1 Mackintosh, Discourse on tho Study of the 
Xaw of Native and Nations, p. 23 (edit. 162S). 


Dugald Stewart, in his first Dissertation 
on tho Progress of Philosophy. I have 
never read these pages of an author whom 
I had unfortunately not the opportunity 
of personally knowing, but whoso re- 
searches have contributed so much, to tho 
delight and advantage of mankind, with* 
out pain and surprise. It would he too 
much to say that, in several parts of this 
Dissertation, by no means in the first 
class of Stewart’s writings, other proofs of 
precipitate judgment do not occur; but 
that he should have spoken of a work so 
distinguished by fame, and so effective, as 
he himself admits, over tho public mind of 
Europe, in terms of unminglcd deprecia- 
tion, without having done more than 
glanced at some of its pages, is an exfcm- 
ordinory symptom of that tendency to- 
wards prejudices, hasty but inveterate, of 
which this eminent man seems to have 
been not a little susceptible. The attack 
made by Stowarfc on those who have taken 
tho law of nature 'and nations os their 
theme, and especially on Grotius who 
stands forward in that list, is protracted 
for several pages, and it would be tedious 
to examine every sentence in bucce«rion. 
Were I to do so, it is not, in my opinion, 
an exaggeration to say ibat almost every 
successive sentence would lie open to criti- 
cism. But let us take the chief heads of 
accusation. 

151 “Grotius,” wo are told, under 
tho title, Do Jure Belli ac Aasutrto 
Paris, “has aimed at a com- 
ploto system of natural law. Condillac 
says, that ho chose tho title in order to 
excite n more general curiosity.” The 
total erroucouxness of this passage must 
appear to every one who has scon what 
Grotius dcriares to have been his primary 
object. He chose tho title because it entno 
nearest to express that object — the ascer- 
tainment of law's binding on. independent 
communities in their mutual relations, 
whether of war or peace. But ns it was 
not possiblo to lay down any solid prin- 
ciples of international right till the notions 
of right, of sovereignty, of dominion over 
things and persons, of war itself, were 
clearly established, it became indispensable 
to build upon a more extensive basis than 
later writers on the law of nations, who 
found the labour performed to their hands, 
have thought necessary. All ethical philo- 
sophy, even in those parts which boar a 
near relation to jurisprudence and to inter- 
national law, was in tho ago of Grotius a 
chaos of incoherent end arbitrary notions, 
brought in from various sources, from the 
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./indent schools, from tho scriptures, the 
fathers, the canons, tho casuistical theo- 
logians, tho rabbins, the jurists, as well as 
from the pracfcico and sentiments of every 
•civilised nation, past and present, tho 
Jews, the Greek*, and Homans, tho trad- 
ing republics, tho chivalrous kingdoms of 
modem Europe. If Grotius 1ms not wholly 
disentangled himself from this bewildering 
mare, through which ho painfully traces 
hits way by the lights of reason and revela- 
tion, he has nt lensfc cleared up much, and 
put others still oftener in the nght path, 
where lie has not been able to follow it. 
Condillac, as here quoted by Stewart, has 
anticipated Paloy's charge against Grotius, 
of labouring to support hi* conclusions by 
tho authority of others, and of producing 
a long string of quotations to prove tho 
most indubitable propositions. In what 
degree this very exaggerated remark is 
true we have already seen. But it should 
ho kept in mind, tluit neither the disposi- 
tion of the age in wluch Grotius lived, nor 
tho real necessity of illustrating every 
part of his inquiries by tho precedent 
usages of mankind, would permit him to 
treat of moral philosophy ns of tho ab- 
stract theorems of geometry. If his erudi- 
tion hns sometimes obstructed or misled 
him, which perhaps has not bo frequently 
happened as these critics assume, it is still 
true that n contemptuous ignorance of 
what lias been done or has been taught, 
such as belonged to the school of Condillac 
mid to that of Paloy, does not very well 
qualify tlio moral philosopher for inquiry 
into the principles which aro to regulate 
human nature. 

152. “ Among tho different ideas,” 
Stewart observes, M which liavo been 
formed of natural jurisprudence, one of 
the most common, especially in tho earlier 
systems^ supposes its object to be — to lay 
down those rules of justice which would 
bo binding On men living in a social state 
without any positive institutions ; or, as 
it is frequently called by writers on this 
subject, living together in a state of 
nature. Tliis idea of the province of juris- 
prudence seems to have been uppermost in 
the mind of Grotius in various parts of his 
treatise,” After somo conjectures on tho 
motives which led tho early writers to 
take this view of national law, and ad- 
mitting that tho rules of justico are in 
every case precise and indispensable, and 
that their authority is altogether indepen- 
dent of that of tho civil magistrate, ho 
-dooms it tf obviously absurd to spend much 
time in speculating about the principles 


of this natural law, as applicable to men 
before the institution of governments.” 
It may posribly bo as absurd a^ ’^thinks 
it. But where has Grotius sttown that 
this condition of natural society was 
uppermost in his thoughts? Of the state 
of nature, as it existed among individuals 
before tho foundation of civil institutions^ 
he says no more than was requisite in 
order to exhibit tho origin of those 
rights which spring from proporty and 
government. But that he lias, in some 
part especially of liis second book, dwelt 
upon the rules of justice binding on men 
subsequent to tho institution of property, 
but independently of positive laws, is most 
certain ; nor is it possible for any one to 
do otherwise, who docs not follow Hobbes 
in confounding moral with legal obligation; 
a theory to whioh Mr. Stewart was of all 
men tho most averse. 

153. Natural jurisprudence is a term 
that is not always taken in tho same sense. 
It seems to be of English origin; nor am I 
certain, though my memory may deceive 
me, that I have over met with it in Latin 
or in French. Strictly speaking, as juris- 
prudence means tho Bcicnce of law, and is 
especially employed with respect to tho 
Roman, natural jurisprudence must bo 
tho science of morals, or the law of nature. 
It is, therefore, in this sense, co-cxtcnsive 
with ethics, and comprehends the rules of 
tcmpcranco, liberality, and benevolence, 
as much as those of justico. Stewart, 
however, fieems to consider this idea of 
jurisprudence as an arbitrary extension of , 
tho science derived from tho teclinical 
phraseology of tho Roman law. "Some 
vaguo notion of this kind,” ho says, " has 
manifestly gjvcn birth to many of the 
digressions of Grotius.” It may have been 
seen by tho analysis of tho entire treatise 
of Grotius above given, that none of his 
digressions, if such thoy are to bo called, 
hove originated in any vague notion of an 
identity, or proper analogy, between the 
strict rules of justico and those of the 
other virtues. The Aristotelian division 
of justico into commutative and distri- 
butive, which Grotius has adopted, might 
seem in some respect to bear out this sup- 
position; but it is evident, from the con- 
tents of Stowart's observations, that ho 
was referring only to tho former species, 
or justico in its more usual sense, tho 
observance of perfect rights, whose limits 
maybe accurately determined, and whoso 
violation may bo redressed. 

154. Natural jurisprudence has another 
sense imposed upon it by Adam Smith. 
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According to this sense, its object, in the 
wds of Stewart, is “to ascertain the 
general principles of justice which ought 
to be recognised in every municipal code, 
and to winch it ought to be the aim of 
every legislator to accommodate his insti- 
tutions/’ Grotius, in Smith’s opinion, 
was “the first who attempted to give the 
world anything like a system of those 
principles which ought to run through, 
and to ho the foundation of, the laws of | 
all nations; and his treatise on the laws 
of peace and war, with all its imperfec- 
tions, is perhaps at this day the most com- 
plete book that has yet been given on the 
subject.” 

155. The first probably, in modem times, 
who conceived this idea of an universal 
jurispiudence was Lord Bacon. He places 
among the desiderata of political science, 
the province of universal justice, or the 
sources of law. Id nunc agatur, ut fontes 
justitue et utditatis publics* petantur, et 
in singulis juris partibus character quidam 
et idea justi exhibeatur, ad quem paVtiou- 
larium regnorum et rerumpublicarum leges 
probare, atque indo emendationem moliri 
quisque, cui hrec cordi erit et curie possit. 1 
The maxims which follow are an admirable 
illustration of the principles which should 
regulate the enactment and expression of 
laws, as well as much that should guide, 
in a general manner, the decision of courts 
of justice. They touoh very slightly, if at 
all, apy subject which Grotius has handled; j 
hut certainly come far oloser to natural 
jurisprudence, in the sense of Smith, inas- 1 
much as they contain principles which i 
have no limitation to the circumstances of 
particular societies. These maxims of 
Bacon, and all others that seem properly 
to come within the province of jnrispru* 
dence in this sense, which is now become 
not uncommon, tbo science of universal 
7aw, are resolvable partly into those of 
natural justice, partly into those of public 
expediency. Little, however, could be ob- 
jected against the admission of universal 
jurisprudence, in this sense, among the 
sciences. But if it is meant that any 
systematic science, whether by the name 
of jurisprudence or legislation, can bo laid 
down as to the principles which ought to 
determine tbo institutions of all nations, 
or that, in other words, the laws of each | 
separate community ought to be regulated 
4 W a*y universal standard, in matters not 
depending upon eternal justice, we must 
demur to receiving so very disputable a 
proposition. It is probable that Adam 
1 Be Augment!*, hb. viL » 


Smith LctiPno thoughts of asserting ity 
yet his language is not very clear, and he 
seems to havo assigned some object to* 
Grotius, distinct from the establishment of 
natural and international law. “ AVhetlier 
this was,” says Stewart, “or was not, the* 
lending object of Giotius, it is not material 
to decide; but if this was his object, it 
will not bo disputed that ho has executed 
liis design in ft very desultory manner, 
and that he often seems to have lost sight 
of it altogether, in the midst of those 
miscellaneous speculation^ on political, 
ethical, and historical subjects, which form 
so large a portion of his treatise, and which 
so frequently succeed each other without 
any apparent connexion or common aim.” 

15G. The unfairness of this passage, it is 
now hardly incumbent upon me to i>oint 
out. Tho reader has been enabled to 
answer tbnt no political speculation will 
be found in the volume, De Jure Belli ac 
Pacis, unless the disquisition on tho origin 
of human society is thus to be denomi- 
nated ; that the instances continually ad- 
duced from history are always in illustra- 
tion of the main argument; and that wiiat 
aro hero called ethical speculations are, in 
fact, the real subject of the book, since it 
avowedly treats of obligations on the con- 
, science of mankind, and especially of their 
rulers. "Whether the various topics in 
this treatise “succeed each other without 
apparent connection or common aim,” may 
best be seen by tbc titles of the chapters, 
or by the analysis of their contents. There 
are certainly a very few of these that have 
little in common, even by deduction or 
analogy, with international law, though 
scarce any, I think, which do not rise 
naturally out of tho previous discussion. 
Exuberances of this kind are so common 
in writers of great reputation, that where 
they do not transgress more than Grotius 
has done, the censure of irrelevancy has 
been always reckoned hypercritical. 

167. “ The Homan system of jurisprud- 
ence,” Sir. Stewart proceeds, “seems to 
havo warped in no inconsiderable degree 
the notions of Grotius on all questions 
connected with the theory of legislation, 
and to havo diverted his attention from' 
that plulosophical idea of law so well ex- 
pressed by^ Cicero, Hon a pnetoris cdicto, 
neque a duodecim tabulis, sed penitus ev 
intima philosophia hauriendam juris dis- 
ciplinam. In this idolatry, indeed, of tho 
Roman law, he has not gone so far as some- 
of his commentators, who have affirmed 
that it is only a different name for the law 
of nature : but tbnt his partiality for his. 
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profersiomM pursuit* has often led hint to ISO. I must now quit a subject upon 
overlook the Immense difference between which, perhaps, I have dwelt too long, 
the stato of society in ancient and modem The high fame of Dugnld Stewart has 
Europe, will not, T believe, now be dis- rendered it n sort of duty to vindicate 
putedL** It is provable that It will be di«- from bis hasty censures the memory of ouo 
j -u;ed bv nil who an* acquainted with still more illustrious in reputation, till the 
G rot ins. Tin* question* ronmeted with lapse of time, and the fickleness of literary 
the tli^rycflr^htit'n which ho 1ms die- fashion* conspired with the populnuty of 
fished, are chiefly thw-c relating to the Ids assailants to magnify liis defects, and 
finprisltb n and ahVr,nti*m of property in j meet the vciy narno of his famous treatise 
s.w of the < arh\r cbnpten* of the wond with a kind of pcomful ridicule. That 
Wk. That huht* r.ot, in these dhqnki- .Stewart had never read much of Grotms, 
thus**, adopted all the d» h munition* of or even gone over the titles of his chapters, 
the llonnn Jurhl* U certain ; whether he Is very innnifcxt ; and ho displays a similar 

u. av in any jsarikular in«iancv lia\c ad- » umowmee as to tho other wTiters on natural 
bend tu the m m*»r«* f hstti theht*t theory oF 1 law, who, for more than n centun- aftcr- 
lt "Mall'll) would admit* is n malUr ofUvards, ns he admits himself, exercised a 
s*.riabh* opinion, But Stewart, wholly j great influence over the studies of Europe. 
U'lac piaintc l with the civil laws* appear* 1 1 Ime commented upon \cry few, com- 
b* have much underrated iluir value. In * jtaratively, of the slips which occur in his 

qut'tbiHs of prhab* right, they form i«ng< * on tlda subject, 
tko gnat iori* of every h*.;bhti«n ; and, 100. The arrangement of Grolius has 
all ehilbtd nations including our mm, hot n blamed ns umcientific 
h .'e d. rivid a large jvirtion of their juris* by a more friendly judge, * nse e 
jnid'uec from t)»I* * curve, to run the SSir James Mackintosh. Though I do not 
lii/dcro throrhK who would disdain to fed \cry strongly tho force of his objee- 
1 < ranked as di’.dplr* of J Julius and tinn*, it is evident that the law of nature 
V_p!rthn, arc n*>hiin<d to bo their might have been established on its basis, 

phyhri»<* Indore the author passed forward to any 

It Ins thrown out against disquisition upon its reference to indc- 

Or*ti« stall- Grriiu* hy Ilmr'Ciu.* and pendent communities. This would base 
the «amv titrimmltou may changed a good deal the principal object 
no****!* f om „] j n ntlir'r writers, that Grotiu* had in view, and brought his 
that he cc’nf'/'tnd* the fact with the right, treatise, in point of method, very near to 
mid the duties of nations tilth thrlr prnc- that of Buffendorf. Hut assuming, ns ho 
tie's How* littlo found itinii there is fur did, tho authority recognised by those for 
thh calumny is ruffici intly apparent to our whom ho wrote, that of tlio Scriptures, 
reader*. £tmpuhni*s ns a wi«utst, to an ho wn* 1 cm inclined to dwell on the proof 
tx«i^ hsidly reconcihhlo with (he security which reason affords for a natural law, 
and w« Iferr of good men, he was the first, though fully satisfied of its validity, cion 
K'yond lb'* precincts of the conf visional or without reference to the Supremo Being, 
the church, to jniur the dictates of a paint- 3 Cl. The real faults of Grotius, leading 
Itiivici nrv Into tho earn of princes. It toerroneousdeterminations, 

Is true, that, In rrcognWng the legitimacy seem to be rather an un- ta efeeU 
of atav< ry, an<l in carrying too far the necessary scrupulousness, and somewhat 
principles of obedience to government, he* of old theological prejudice, from which 
may be thought to have deprived mankind scarce any man in his nge, who was not 
of ram* of their security against injustice, wholly indifferent to religion, had liberated 
hut this is exceedingly different from a himself. Tho notes of Bnrbeymo seldom 
function to it. An implicit deference to fail to correct this leaning. Bcrcral later 
what ho took for divine truth wnx the first writer* on international law have treated 
axiom in this philosophy of Grotius ; if ho his doctrine of an universal law* of nations 
v/a« occasionally dm hod in bis application founded on tho agreement of mankind, ns 
of thi* principle, it was but according to an empty chimera of bis invention. But 
the notions of Ids ago; but those who if ho only meant by this tho tacit con- 
wholly i eject the authority must of coutso sent, or, in other words, tho general 

v. nnt ft common ntandnrd hy wldcli his cuBtom of civilized nations, it docs not 

f>j>ccula{ion8 in moral philosophy can bo re* appear that there is much difference bo- 
-coneikd with their own. tween his thcoiy and that of “Wolf or 

1 Contra! Social. Vftttcl. 
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chapter xxn. 


HISXOBT OF POETBT FBOST 1600 TO 1050. 


SECT. L 

OH ITALIAN POETBT. 

Characters of the Poets of the Seventeenth 
Century— Sometimes too much depreciated 
~Marinir-Tassoni—Ch%abrcra. 

L At tho close of tho sixteenth century, 
low estimation f<w remained in Italy to 
of the whom posterity has assigned 

BeicentistL & conS iderable reputation for 
their poetry. But the ensuing period has 
stood lower, for the most part, in the 
opinion of later ages than any other since , 
the revival of letters. The sciccnlisti, tho 
writers of the seventeenth century, were 
stigmatised in modem criticism, till the 
word has been associated with nothing but 
false taste and everything that should be 
shunned and despised. Those who had 
most influence in leading the literary 
judgment of Italy went back, some almost 
exclusively, to the admiration of Petrarch 
andhis contemporaries, some to the various 
writers who cultivated their native poetry 
in the sixteenth century. Salvini is of 
the former class, Muratori of the latter** 

2. The last age, that is, the conclud- 
Hot quite so hig twenty years of tho 
great as eighteenth century, brought 
formerly. ^ ^ man y respects, a 

change of public sentiment in Italy. A 
masculine turn of thought, an expanded 
grasp of philosophy* a thirst, ardent to ex- 
cess, for great exploits and noble praise, 
has distinguished the Italian people of the 
last fifty yearn from their progenitors of 
several preceding generations. It is pos- 
sible that the enhanced relative importance 
of the Lombards in their national litera- 
ture, may have not been without its in- j 
fluence in rendering the public taste less 
fastidious as to purity of language, less 
fine in that part of aesthetic discernment 
which relates to tho grace and felicity of 
expression, while it became also more apt 
to demand originality, nervousness, and 
tho power of exciting emotion. The writers 
' °f the seventeenth century may, in some 
cases, have gained by this revolution ; but 
those of the preceding ages, especially the 

l Muratori, Bella Perfetta Poesia, is one of 
the best boohs of criticism in the Italian lan- 
inuige , in the second volume are contained 
some remarks by Salvini, a hlgottedTlorentine. 


Petrarchists whom Bembo had led, have* 
certainly lost ground in national admira- 
tion. 

. 3. Eubbi, editor of tho voluminous col- 
lection, called Pamaso Itali- Frako of them 
ono, had the courage to ex- hyBubbL 
tol the “seicentisti” for their genius and 
fancy, and even to place them, in all hut 
style, above their predecessors. "Give 
them,” he says, “but grace and, purity, 
take from them their capricious exaggera- 
tions, their perpetual and forced meta- 
phors, you will think Marini tho first poet 
of Italy, and his followers, with their ful- 
ness of imagery and personification, will 
make you foigct their monotonous prede- 
cessors. I do not advise* you to make a 
study of the scicentisfci; it would spoil 
your style, perhaps your imagination; I 
only tell you that they* were tho true 
Italian poets ; they wanted a good style, 

, it is admitted, hut they were so far from 
wanting genius and imagination, that these 
perhaps tended to impair their style.” 1 
i 4. It is probable that every native critic 
would think some parts of 
this panegyric, and especi- Ala(>b J r Baifi. 
ally the strongly hyperbolical praise of 
Marini, carried too far. But I am not- 
suro that we should he wrong in agreeing 
with Bubbi, that there is as much Catholic 
poetry, by which I mean that which is 
good in all ages and countries, in some of 
the minor productions of tho seventeenth 
as in those of tho sixteenth age. The son- 
nets, especially, have more individuality 
and more meaning. In this, however, I 
should wish to include tho latter portion 
of the seventeenth century, Salfi, a writer 
of more taste and judgment than Eubbi, 
has recently taken the same side, and re- 
marked the superior originality, tho more 
determined individuality, tho greater va- 
riety of subjects, above all, what the 
Italians now most value, tho more earnest" 
patriotism of the later poets. 2 Those im- 
mediately before ns, belonging to the first 
half of the century, are less numerous* 

1 Pamaso Italian o, vol. xli. (Awertimento). 
Eubbi, however, gives but two out of his long 
collection in fifty volumes, to the writers of the- 
Beventeenth century. 

2 Salfi, Hist. Litt do lTtalle (continuation, 
de Gingufog), vol.‘ xii., ,p. 424, 
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than in the former 050; llm summit* ora, 
t'VjvclMly* 1;AVfi produced much less ; Mid 
in the collections of poetry, oven in that 
of Iluhhi, notwithstanding his eulogy, thry 
take up v cry little room. Some, how e\ or, 
have chUmed n durable renown, and arc 
hotter known in Kuroj*' limn any, except 
thr T.-i**0", that flourished in the bust fifty 
yem of the sohhn nr,v. 

5 . It xnuxi he confessed that the prai«e 
A«^* tt of n maundim? genius either 
****** in thought or language, can- 
not 1*** htttowul on the ]«?' t of tho soven- 
ievath century whom hi* CMitcmjxuarioa 
ino*t ndmircri, Giovanni Marini. 

Ife i*, on the contrary, more deficient than 
all lie re** in well quilitic*, and is in- 
•If 1 i*\l to the ven* op/K^ite chamctcrHics 
for the #&{«*< r ijifiue:n*v he exerted on tho 
pnhhe taste* He i«is n Neapolitan hy 
birth, And j nve to tho world his famous 
Ailen^ in K»il As he *,va* tin n fifty-four 
y. ^rv oM, it tmj* ho pnrTOHwd, from tho 
character t*i tho f*>« m, tint it w*ns in great ! 
j»ntvmt*n b»ng hfwv; and he had fll- 
prv!y tc'jalrfd a cnnvdi mMe reputation 
hy his oih f r work*, The Adorn* was* re- 
c* A*d with an tinbu H.ded and ill-jtidgimr 
approbation ; fll-jud.'ipg in n critical acme, \ 
I t-. 4 w* the faults of this poem are incap* 
ttMo of define, hut not unnatural, as 
rav.y funilM fn'tw^ of the world V cn- j 
thtiv j«m Jr.v,' fhoivn. No one had h< fore | 
cr*Mw l tin* corruption of ta*t<* to far; uv- i 
trat.'Zant iflrt iph»ii* f fill c thought'* nml 
fwrit* on 1 "jnnocal words arc \cry fre* j 
qui :.t in the Ad<»ii< ; nml it* author *tai«<K* 
r^ciijntoblv in Join* n»c.mi*e for Ids imi- 
tators, v ho during more than half & cen- 
tury looked up to Marini with emulous 
felly, and fnijncnfly Fuccifdid in grtnUr 
dtiiAiiiiiis from pure ta-de, without his 
nnd rbgnncc. 

0 . Thu Adono U one of tho longe&t 
in the w orhb contnin- 

l?» tUwit*. j n g wort> t j mn .|5 f oo0 lines. 

JTe lias ithowii foine ingenuity in filling up 
tho canms of 1*0 Might a story hy ad- 
ditional incidents from his own invention, 
and hy Jong episodes nllushc to the times 
in which ho lived, But tho subject, ex- 
panded f 0 interminably, is e**cntially des- 
titute of any superior interest, ond fit 
only for an enervated people, barren of 
high thought and high Actions, tho Italy, 
jiotwith* banding #>omo bright exceptions, of 
tho mvntmitb century* I f we could over- 
come this essential gourco of weariness, tho 
Adono has much to delight our fancy and 
<mr car. Marini is, raoro than nny other 
poet, the counterpart of Ovid ; his fertility 


of imagination, his ready Accumulation of 
circumstances mid expressions, his easy 
flow of language, his hnrmonious \ ersifica- 
tion, arc in no degree inferior; his faults 
nro aha the same ; for in Ovid wo have nil 
tho overstrained figures and tho false con- 
ceits of Marini. Hut llu? Italian poet was 
incapable of imitating the truth to nature 
«nd depth of feeling w Inch appear in many 
parts of his ancient prototype, nor has he 
ns vigorous an esprostou. Never doc-s 
Mai ini rhe to nny high pitch ; few stanzas, 
perhaps, are renicmbcml hy nati\cs for 
their beauty, hut many arc graceful and 
pleasing, all are easy and musical.* “Per* 
haps, "says Silfi, “with tho exception of 
Ariosto, no ono has been more a poet hy 
nature than ho ; nj a pr/mc, however, which 
| may justly seem hyperbolical to tho^o who 
I recall their attention to the highest at- 
tributes of poetry, 

7. Marini belongs to that very numerous 
l>ody of poets who, delighted 
with the simultaneity of their And P°P cIarlt r 
idea*. never reject any that arise; their 
parental love forbids all preference, and an 
impartial law* of gavelkind shares their 
page nmojig all the offspring of their brain. 
.Such were Ovid and Lucan, nml such have 
; been some of our own poets of great genius 
nml 1 qua! fame. Their fertility nstonibhes 
the reader, ami he enjoys for a tune tho 
abundant banquet ; but Faticty is too suro 
a consequence, nml lie returns with less 

1 Five plxnru of Urn fr tenth canto, being a 
choral fong of Fityrs and bacchant!, are thrown 
into t *rfl tdruecMi, nml Jmc been accounted 
b> the Italians an extraordinary effort of skill, 
from tho difficulty of rustalnlng a metro which 
ti not Ftronp In rhymes with so much spirit and 
1 a*e I^ich 1 rrro nbo is dh ldcd into three parts, 
thffn«clu» C, paratcly irdrtrrioh*, though not 
rh) mlng. Onu stanra will make this clear 
Ilor d‘ cllera s* ndomlno, 0 dl pamplno 
I flor.an!, o lo vcrginl plb tcncrc, 

K gemlna nclV ntilma fil stainpino 
I/lmiglne dl Jdbero, c <11 Vcncre. 

Tut! I nrdano, ft* ncccmlano, cd nvnmplno, 
Qual Pemcle, rli’nl folgoro fh cenero ; 

3^ cautlno a Cupldtne, cil a Itromlo, 

. Con nuincri poet tel im* cncomto. 

Cant, sib, fit. 118 

Though this metrical skill may not bo of the 
highest merit In poetry, It ia no morn to bo 
flighted than facility of touch in a painter. 

5 Vol. xlv., p, 147. Tim character of Martnl , u 
poetry, which this critic has glsen, ia in general 
very Just, and in good taste. Comlnni (ril , 
ICn) has also done jiuticc, nml no more than 
Justice, to Mnrlnl. Tlmboschi has Jmrdly Gold 
enough in his favour; and as to Mtiratori, it 
w < A 9 his business to restore and maintain n 
purity of taste, which rendered him fievero to- 
wards tho excesses of such poets as Marini. 
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pleasure to a second perusal. The censure . 
of criticism falls invariably , and sometimes 
too linrshly, on this sort of poetry; it is 
one of those cases where the critic and the 
'world nre most at variance; but the worm 
is apt, in this instance, to reverse its own 
judgment, and yield to the tribunal it had 
rejected. “To Marini,” says an eminent 
Italian writer, u wo owe the lawlessness of 
composition : the ebullition of Ins genius, 
incapable of restraint, burst through every 
bulwark, enduring no rule but that of Ins 
own humour, which was all for sonorous 
verse, hold and ingenious thoughts, fan- 
tastical subjects, a phraseology rather Latin 
than Italian, andin short aimed at pleasing 
by a false appearance of beauty. It would 
almost pass belief how much this style was 
admired, were it not so near our own time 
that we hear as it were the echo of its 
praise ; nor did Dante, or Petrarch, or 
Tasso, or perhaps any of the ancient poets, 
obtain in their lives so much applause." 1 
But Marini, who died in 1G2 d, had not 
time to enjoy much of this glory. The 
length of this poem, and the diffuseness 
which produces its length, render it nearly 
impossible to read through the Adone ; and 
it wants that inequality which might se- 
cure preference to detached portions. 
The story of Psyche in the fourth canto 
may perhaps be as fair a specimen of 
Marini as could bo taken : it is not easy to 
destroy the beauty of that fable, nor was 
ho unfited to relate it with grace and in- 
terest; but ho has displayed all the 
blemishes of his own style. 2 

8. The Secchia Bapita of Alessandro 
SccchiaK&pita Tassoni, published at Paris 

ofTawoni, 1622, is better known in 
Europe than might have been expected 
from its local subject, idiomatic stylo, and 
unintelligible personalities. It turns, as 
the title imports, on one of the petty wars 
frequent among the Italian cities as late as 
tho beginning of the fourteenth century, 

1 Crescimbeni, it 470. 

2 The Adone has been frequently charged 
with want of decency. It was put to the ban of 
tho Roman inquisition, and grave writers have 
doomed it necessary to protest against its licen- 
tiousness. Andris even goes so far as to declare, 
that no one can read tho Adone whose heart os 
well as taste is not corrupt ; and that both for 
the sake of good morals and good poetry, it 
should bo taken out of every one’s hands. 
After such invectives, it may seem extraordi- 
nary that, though the poem of Marini must by 
its nature ho rather voluptuous, it is by far less 
open to such an objection than the Orlando 
Furioso, nor more, I bdiere, than the Faory 
Queen. No charge is apt to be made so capri- 
ciously as this. 


wherein the Bolognese endeavoured to re- 
cover the bucket of a '"'dl, which tho 
citizens of Modena, in a prior incursion, had 
carried off. Tassoni, by a, poetical ana- 
chronism, mixed this with an earlier con- 
test of rather more dignity between the 
little republics, wherein Enzio, king of 
I Sardinia, a son. of Prederio H., had been, 
made prisoner. Ho has been reckoned by 
many tho inventor, or at least the repro- 
ducer in modem times, of the mock heroic 
style. 1 Pulci, however, had led the way ; 
and when Tassoni claims originality, it 
must bo in a very limited view of the exe- 
cution of his poem. He has certainly more 
of parody than Pulci could have attempted ; 
tho great poems of Ariosto and Tasso, es- 
pecially tho latter, supply him with abun- 
dant opportunities for this ingenious nnd 
lively, but not spiteful, exercise of wit, 
and he has adroitly seized tho ridiculous 
side of his contemporary Marini. The 
combat of tho cities, it may be observed, is 
serious enough, however trifling the cause, 
and has its due proportion of slaughter ; 
but Tassoni, very much in the manner of 
the Morganto Maggiore, throws an air of 
ridicule over the whole. The episodes are 
generally in a still more comic style. A 
graceful facility and alight humour, which 
must have been incomparably better un- 
derstood by his countrymen and contem- 
poraries, make this a very amusing poem. 
It is exempt from the bad taste of the age ; 
and the few portions where the burlesque 
tono disappears are versified with much 
elegance. Perhaps it has not been ob- 
served that tho Count do Oulange, one of 
his most ludicrous characters, bears a cer- 
tain resemblance to Hudibras, both by his 
awkward and dastardly appearance as a 
knight, and by his ridiculous addresses to 
the lady whom ho woos, 2 None, however, 
will question the originality of Butler. 

9. But the poet of whom Italy has, in 

X Boilcau seems to acknowledge himself in- 
debted to Tassoni for the Lutrin ; and Pope 
may have followed both in the first sketch o! 
the Rape of the Lock, though what he has 
added Is a purely original conception. But 
In fact the mook heroic or burlesque style, in a 
general sense, is so natural, and, moreover, so 
common, that it is idle to talk of its inventor. 
■\Yhat else is Rabelais, Don Quixote, or, in 
Italian, the romance of Bcrtoldo, all older than 
Tassoni? What else are the popular tales of 
children, John the Giganticido, and many more? 
Tho poem of Tassoni had a very great reputa- 
tion. Yoltaire did it injustice, though it was 
much in his own line. 

s Cantos X and XL It was intended as a 
ridicule on Marini, but represents a real per- 
sonage. Salfi, xili , 147. 
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•Inter times, been far more proud than of 
Marini or Tnssoni was Ohia- 
CMM,rera - brent. Of liis longlife tlio 
greater part fell within tho sixteenth 
-century; and some of his poems 'were 
published before it 1 * close ; but lie 1ms 
generally been considered ns belonging 
to the present period. Chinhrem is tho 
foundei of a school in the lyric poetry of 
Italy, render ed afterwards more famous by 
Guirfi, which affected tho name of Pin- 
daric. It is tho Theban lyre which they 
boast to striko: it is from the fountain of 
Dirce that they draw their inspiration ; 
and tht«c nlludons are as frequent in their 
verse, as thoso to Valclusa and the Sorga 
in tho followers of Petrarch. Chinbrcra 
borrowed from Pindar that grandeur of 
sound, that pomp of epithets, that rich 
ttwoll of imagery, that unvarying majesty 
of conception, which distinguish the odes 
of both poets. Ho is less frequently harsh 
or turgid, though the latter blemish lias 
been sometimes observed in him, hut wants 
til«o tho masculine condensation of his pro- 
totype ; nor docs he deviate bo frequently, 
or with so much power of imagination, into 
such digressions as those which generallj’ 
t-hade from our eyes, in n Blnifu! profusion 
of ornament, tho victors of tho Grecian 
games whom Pindar professes to celebrate. 
The poet of the houso of Medici and of 
other princes of Italy, great at least in 
their own time, was not so much compelled 
to desert his immediate subject, as lie who 
was paid for an ode by somo wrestler or 
boxer, who could only become worthy of 
heroic song by attaching his namo to tho 
ancient glories of his nativo city. Tho pro- 
fuse employment of mythological allusions, 
frigid as it appears at present, was so cus- 
tomary, that wo can hardly impute to it 
much blame ; and it seemed peculiarly ap- 
propriate to a stylo which was studiously 
formed on tho Pindario model, 1 Tho odes 
of CJuVibrcm arc often panegyrical, and his 
manner was well fitted for that style, 
though sometimes wo hare censed to ad- 
mire thoso whom ho extols. But ho is not 
eminent for purity of taste, nor, I believe, 
of Tuscan, language; lie endeavoured to 
force the idiom, more than it would bear, 
i Salfl justifies tlio continual introduction 
of mythology by tlio Italian poets, on tho 
ground that it was a part of their national in- 
heritance, associated with tho monuments and 
recollections of their glory. This would bo 
more to the puiposo if this mythology had not 
■been almost exclusively Greek. But poTlmps 
all that was of classical antiquity might bo 
blended in their sentiments with tho memory of 
Borne. 


by constructions and inventions borrowed 
from the ancient tongnes ; and these odes, 
splendid and noblo ns they are, bear in the 
estimation of critics some marks of the 
seventeenth century. 1 Tho satirical 
epistles of phiabrera are praised by Salfi as 
written in a moral Horatian tone, abound- 
ing with his own experience and allusions 
to his time. 2 But in no other kind of 
poetry has ho been so highly successful as 
in tho lyric ; and, though the Grecian robe 
is never cast away, he imitated Anacreon 
with as much skill as Pindar. “His 
1 lighter odes," says Cresciraboni, “are most 
beautiful and elegant, full of grace, vivacity, 
spirit, and delicacy, adorned with pleasing 
inventions, and differing in nothing but 
language from those of Anacreon. His 
ditliyrambics I hold incapable of being ex- 
celled, nil tho qualities required in such 
compositions being united with a certain 
nobleness of expression winch elevates all 
it touches upon.” 3 

10. Tho greatest lyric poet of Greece was 
not moro tho modol of Chinbrcra than his 
Homan competitor was of Testi. “ Had ho 
been moro attentive to tho choice of his 
expression,” says Crcscimbeni, “ho might 
have cahicd tho namo of tho Tuscan 
Horace.” Tho faults of his ago arc said to 
ho frequently discemablo in Testi; hut 
there is, to an ordinary reader, an Horatian 
elegance, a certain charm of grace and case 
in his canvoni, which render them pleasing. 
Ono of these, beginning, Buscolletto oigo- 
glioso, is highly admired by Muratori, tho 
best, perhaps, of tho Italian critics, and 
one not slow to censure any defects of 
tn Bt o. It apparently alludes to some enemy 
in tho court of Modena. 4 The character of 
Testi was ambitious and restless, his life 
spent in seeking and partly in enjoying 
public offices, but terminated in prison. 
Ho had taken, says a later writer, Horace 
for his model; and perhaps like him he 
wished to appear sometimes a stoic, some- 
times an epicurean ; but ho knew not like 
him how to profit by tho lessons either of 
Zeno or Epicurus, so as to lead a tranquil 
and independent life. 5 

11. Tho imitators of Ohiabrera were 
generally unsuccessful ; &oy ^ 
became hyperbolical ana ex- 
aggerated. Tho translation of Pindar by 
Alessandro Adimari, though not very much 

1 Salfl, xfi. 250. 

3 Id. Xili. 2012. 

a Storia della volgar pocsia, ft. 4S3. 

4 This canxon is In Matthias, Componlmcntl 

Iiirfei, II. 100. 

6 Salfl, xil. 281. 
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resembling the original, has been praised I and wo should naturally expect that so 
for its own beauty. But tbeso poets are j artificial a style as the imitation of ancient 
not to be confounded with the Marinists, j manners and sentiments by poets in wholly * 
to whom they are much superior. Oiampoli, la different state of society, though some 
whose Rime wore published in 1628, may I men of talent might succeed in it, would 
perhaps be the best after Ohiabrera. 1 j soon degenerateintoan affected mannerism. 
Several obscure epic poems, some of which j Tho Italian stylo continued to he cultivated: 
are rather to he deemed romances, are j under Philip HL, tho decline of Spain in\ 
commemorated by tho last historian of j poetry, as in arms and national power, was 
Italian literature. Among these is the | not so striking as afterwards. Several 
Conquest of Granada by Graziani, published poets belong to the ago of that prince, and 
in 1650. Salfi justly observes that the sub- oven that of Philip IY. was not destitute 
ject is truly epic; but the poem itself seems j of men of merited reputation. 1 Among 
to be nothing hut a series of episodical in- the best were two brothers, Lupercio and 
trigues without unity. Tho style, accord- Bartholomew Argensola. The Mothers 

ing to tho same writer, is redundant, tho j These were chiefly dis- Argons ola. 

similes too frequent and monotonous ; yet tinguished in what I have called the third 
he prefers it to all tho heroic poems which or Horatian manner of Spanish poetry, 
had intervened since that of Tasso. 2 though they hy no means confined them- 

solves to any peculiar style. M Lupercio,” 

Sect. II. says Boutcrwek, c< formed his style after 

OK SPANISH poetry. Horace with no less assiduity than Luis do 

Romances — The Aiycnsolas— Villegas ^ 0I 1 ' ^ no } P 0SSCSS s °ft en- 

Gongora , and his School, Jthusiasm of that pious poet, who in the 

vo mt. 0 . , ' (religious spirit of his poetry is so totally 

LJ. The Spanish poetry of the sixteenth unlike Horace. Au understanding at once- 
The styles of century might ho arranged j solid and ingenious, subject to no extrava- 
pane* poetry. in three ^ Jh tho gant illusion, yet full of true poetic fed* 
firs wo might place that which was formed j ing, and au imagination more plastic than 
m tho ancient school, though not always | creative, impart a more perfect Horatian. 
preserving its characteristics ; tho short colouring to tho odes, as -well os to tho 
trochaic metres, employed in tho song or I canciones and sonnets of Lupercio. Ho 
the ballad, altogether national, or aspiring) closely imitated Horace in his didactic 
to bo such, either in its subjects or in its | 

style. In the second would stand that to mcx Publication, Romances Horlscos, this writer 
which tho imitation of tho Italians hnd j ias G® 8 * tcuIos Jos romances quo publica- 
given rise, tho school of Boscim and Gar- “° 3 en esto Hbr0 portcncccn al si slo lCmo,-y 

cilacso; and with these wo might place *"2°* po °" ,2 prfadpio Losnntorcs 

also +j,B , J f“ c P Jnco son dcsconoscidos, pero sns ohias haa llegado, ' 

also the epic poems which do not seem to y mcrccido llcgar h la postcrldad. It twins 
bo essentially different from similar pro- manifest from internal ovldcnco, without ctiti. 
auctions of Italy, A third and not incon- I «al knowledge of the language, that those retail 
siderahlo division, though less extensive j in £ to the Cid are not of the middle age*, though 
than the others, is composed of tho poetry | * 0KMS Ecem hicUnod to give them a high 
of good sense ; tho didactic, semi-satirical rmt!t * u,t 3‘- u !s hot sufficient to say that tho 
Horatian stylo, of which Mendoza was tho I ™' sans ° bas bccn modernised; the whole 
founder, and several specimens of which I s£ruc{nr ® thcs ° ballads is redolent of a low 
occur in tho Parnaso Esmilol of «!ed-inft £ S ° ’ . th< l Spanish critics ngreo in this, I 

10 rp,, ft -i’ 0 ' 0 ; Sedano. know not why foreigners should strive against 

Id. Tho romances of the Cid and many them. 

The romances. °^ 10rs aro referred by the) 1 Antonio bestows unbounded praise on a 
most competent judges t 0 Poeroofthccpiedass,thoBernardaofBalbuens, 
’hilip m.s These oro by no pub Mshed nt Madrid, in 1021, though he com- 


.. — ** «««. iiraoosciu, xi. BafUet, on 
the authority of others, speaks less honourably 
of Ciampoll. If. 1451. 
a Id. vol. xiil., p. 04-129. 
a Duran, Komancero do romances doctrinales. 
amatorios, festlvos, i-c., 1SS9. The Moorish ro- 
mances, with a few exceptions, and those of the 
Cid, are ascribed by this anthor to the latter 
part of the sixteenth and the first half of the 
seventeenth century. In the preface to a for- 


Spanish poets 

him. Tho subject of his poem is tbo %*eiy com- 
mon fablo of Roncesvallcs. DIezo, a more ju- 
dicious and reasonable critic than Antonio,, 
while ho denies this absoluto pre-eminence of 
Balbuena, gives him a respectable place among 
the many epic writers of Spain. But I do not 
find him mentioned in Boutcrwek ; in fact most 
of these poems are very scarce, and are treasures, 
for the bibliomaniacs. 
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satire?, a stylo of composition in which no 
Spanish poet liad preceded him* Bot ho 
never succeeded in Attaining tho bold com- 
bination of ideas which characterizes tho 
ode style of Horace; and his conceptions 
have therefore seldom anything like tho 
Horatiau energy. On tho other hand, all 
his 'poems express no less precision of lan- 
guage than tho models after which ho 
formed his style. His odes, in particular, 
are characterized by a picture* quo tone of 
expresrion which he seems to have imbibed 
from Virgil rather than from Horace. The 
extravagant metaphors by which some of 
HerreraVodes nr« deformed were uniformly 
avoided by Lupercio/* 4 Tho genius of Bar- 
tholomew Aigt moh was very like that of 
lus brother, nor aro their writings carily 
diriinguiriinblc ; but Boulcrwek assigns on 
the whole a liighcr place to Bartholomew. 
Blerc inclines to tho same judgment, and 
thinks the eulogy of Jsicolas Antonio on 
these brothers, ettravagantns it seems, not 
beyond their merits. 

14. But another poet, Manuel Estevan 

veucu. whose poem 1 *, 

written in very' early youth, 
entitled Amaiorus or Kroticas, were pub- 
lished in 1020, ban attained a still higher 
reputation, especially in other paits of 
Europe. Diezo calls him “one of the best 
lyric poets of .Spain, excellent in the 
various styles lie lms employed, but aho\o 
all in his odes and songs. IBs original 
jmcms aro full of genius; his translations 
of Horace and Anacreon might often pas? 
for original. Few surpass him in harmony 
of tci*c; ho is tho Spanish Anacreon, tho 
poet of the Graces/ * Boutorwek, a more 
discriminating judge tlmn Dieze, who is 
perhaps rather valuable for research than j 
for taste, has observed that “tho graceful i 
luxuriance of tho poetry of Villegas has 
no parallel in modem literature; and, j 
generally speaking, no modern writer has 
fo w ell succeeded in blending tho spirit of 
ancient poetry with tho modern. But 
constantly to observe that correctness of 
ideas, which distinguished tho classical com- 
position s of antiquity/ \m by Villegas, asby 
most Spanish poets, considered too rigid a 
requisition, and an unnecessary restraint on 
genius^ no accordingly sometimes degen- 
erates into conceits and images, tho mon- 
strous absurdity of which aro characteristic 
of tho author's nation and ago. For in- 
stance, in one of lus odes in which ho on- 
treats Lyda to suffer her tresses to flow, ho 

1 Hist, of Spanish Literature, p. 800, 

2 Gcsckichlo dcr Spanlsokon Blchtkunst, p. 


says that ‘agitated by Zephyr, her locks* 
would occasion a thousand deaths, and sub- 
duo ft thousand lives;’ and then ho adds, in 
a strain of extravagance, surpassing that of 
tho Marinista, ‘that tho sun himself would 
cease to givo light, if ho did not snatch 
beams from her radiant countenanco to 
illumine tho cast/ But faults of this glar- 
ing kind aro by no means frequent In tho 
poetry of Villegas, and tho fascinating 
graco with which he emulates his models, 
operates with so powerful a charm, thnt 
tho occasional occurrence of soino little 
affectations, from which he could scarcely 
be expected entirely to abstain, is easily 
overlooked by the reader/ 14 

15. Quovedo, who, having homo tho sur- 
name of Villegas, ha* some- 
time? been confounded with 
tho poet we liavo just named, is better 
known in Europe for his proso tlmn his 
verso; but ho i« tho author of numerous 
poems both serious and comic or satirical. 
Tho latter arc by much the more esteemed 
of tho two. He wrote burlesque poetry 
with sucec**, but it is frequently unin tel* 
ligthlo except to natives. In satire he 
adopted tho Juvennhnn Btylc. 5 A few* 
more might ho added, perhaps, especially 
Kspinel, A poet of tho classic pchool, Borja 
of Esquillncc, once viceroy of Peru, who is 
called by Bouterwek tho last representin' e 
of that stylo in Spain, but more worthy of 
praise for withstanding tho bad tasto of 
his contemporaries than for any vigour of 
geniuR, and Christopher do la Mcnn.3 Xo 
Portuguese poetry about tlua time seems 
to bo worthy of notice in European litera- 
ture, though Manuel Faria y Sousa mul a 
fow more might attain a local reputation 
by sonnets and other amatory verse. 

10 Tho original blemish of Spanish 
writing, both in prose and Directs of taste 
verse, had been an excess of Spanish rase 
effort to Bay everything in an unusual 
manner, a doviation from tho beaten paths 
of sentiment ami language in a wider curve 
than good tasto permits, Tasto is tho 
presiding faculty which regulates, in all 
works within her jurisdiction, tho strug- 
gling powers of imagination, emotion, and 
reason. Each has its claim to mingle in 
tho composition ; each may somotimci; bo 
allowed in a great measure to predominate ; 
and a phlegmatic application of what men 
call common senso in (esthetic criticism is 
almost as ropugnnnt to its principles as a 
dereliction of all reason for tho sake of 

i Bouterwek, 1. 470. ’ 

, 2 Id. p. 403, 

j 3Bo\Ucrack t p. 488. 
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fantastic absurdity. Taste also must de- 
termine, by an intuitive sense of right 
somewhat analogous to that which regu- 
lates the manners of polished life, to what 
extent the most simple, the most obvious, 
the most natural, and, therefore, in a 
popnlaT meaning, the most true, is to be 
modified by a studious introduction of the 
new, the striking, and the beautiful, so 
that neither what is insipid and trivial, 
nor yet what is forced and affected, may 
displease us. In Spain, as we have ob- 
served, tbe latter was always the prevailing 
fault. The public taste had been formed 
on had models, on the Oriental poetry, 
metaphorical beyond all perceptible ana- 
logy, and on that of the Provencals, false 
in sentiment, false in conception, false in 
image and figure. The national character, 
proud, swelling, and ceremonious, con- 1 
spired to give an inflated tone ; it was also 
grave and sententious, rather than lively 
or delicate, and therefore fond of a strained 
and ambitious style. These vices of writ- 
ing are carried to excess in romances of 
chivalry, which became ridiculous in the 
eyes of sensible men, but were certainly 
very popular: they affect also, though in 
a different manner, much of the Spanish 
prose of the sixteenth century, and they 
belong to a great deal of the poetry of that 
age, though it must be owned that much 
appears wholly exempt from them, and 
written in a very pure and classical spirit. 
Cervantes strove by example and by pre- 
cept to maintain good taste; and some of 
his contemporaries took the same line. 1 
But they had to fight against the predomi- 
nant turn of their nation, which soon gave 
the victory to one of the worst manners of 
writing that ever disgraced public favour. 

17. Nothing can be more opposite to 

Pedantry and what is strictly called a 
jar-ietdifid classical style, or one formed 

suasions U p 0n the best models of 
Greece and Borne, than pedantry. This 
was, nevertheless, the weed that over- 
spread the face of literature in those ages 
when Greece and Home were the chief 
objects of veneration. "Without an inti- 
mate discernment of their beauty, it was 
easy to copy allusions that were no longer 
intelligible, to counterfeit trains of thought 
that belonged to past times, to force re- 
luctant idioms into modem form, as some 
ate said to dress after a lady for whom 
nature has done more than for themselves. 

1 Cervantc3, in his Viage delParnaso, praises 
Gongora, and even imitates his style; but this, 
Biere says, is all ironical, Gesch, der Dicht- 
*3iunst, p. 250. 


From 'the revival of letters downwards, 
this had been more or less observable in 
the learned men of Europe, and after that 
J class grew more extensive, in the current 
literature of modern languages. Pedantry, 
which consisted in unnecessary, and per- 
, haps unintelligible, references to ancient 
learning, was afterwards combined with 
other artifices to obtain the same end, 
far-fetched metaphors and extravagant 
conceits. The French versifiers of the 
latter end of the sixteenth century wero 
eminent in both, as the works of Xtonsard 
and Du Bartas attest. We might, indeed, 
take the Creation of Du Bartas more pro- 
perly than the Euphues of our English 
tally, which, though very affected and nn- 
pleasing, does hardly such violence to 
common speech and common sense, for 
the prototype of the style which, in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, 
became popular in several countries but 
especially in Spain, through tbe misplaced 
I labours of Gongora. 

18. Luis de Gongora, a man of very con- 
siderable talents, and cap- 
able of writing well, as he 01 *s ora 
has shown, in different styles of poetry, 
was unfortunately led by an ambitious 
desire of popularity to introduce one which 
should render his name immortal, as it has 
done in a mode which he did not design. 
This was his cstilo culto T as it was usually 
called, or highly polished phraseology, 
wherein every word seems to have been 
out of its natural place. “In fulfilment 
of this object,” says Bouterwek, “ho 
formed for himself with the most laborious 
assiduity, a style as uncommon as affected, 
and opposed to all the ordinaiy rules of 
the Spanish language, either in prose or 
verse. He particularly endeavoured to 
introduce into his native tongue the intri- 
cate constructions of the Greek and Latin, 
though such an arrangement of words had 
never been attempted in Spanish composi- 
tion. He consequently found it necessary 
to invent a particular system of punctua- 
tion, in order to render the sense of his 
verses intelligible. Not satisfied with this 
patch-work kind of phraseology, he affected 
to attach an extraordinary depth, of mean- 
ing to each word, and to diffuse an air of 
superior dignity over bis whole style. In 
Gongora’s poetry the most common words 
received a totally new signification; and 
in order to impart perfection to his cstilo 
culto , he summoned all his mythological 
learning to his aid.** 1 “ Gongora , 1 v says 

an English writer, “ was the founder of a 
l Bouterwek, p. 434. 
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Beet in literature* Tho Btyle called in 
Castilian cultUmo owes its origin to lam. 
This altcctation consists in using language 
so pedantic, metaphors so strained, and 
constructions so involved, that few readers 
have the knowledge requisite to understand 
the words, and still fewer ingenuity to dis* 
cover the nllurion, or patience to unravel 
the sentences. These nuthors do not avail 
themselves of the invention of letters for 
the purjvosc of conveying, hut of concealing 
their ideas. 

1th Tho Gongorista formed a strong party 

The tchooh in literature, and carried 
fome4byhla. witli them the public voice. 
If we were to believe some writers of the 
seventeenth century, ho was tho greatest 
poet of Spain. 2 The age of Cervantes was 
over, nor was there vitality enough in tho 
criticism of the reign of Philip IT. to resist 
tho coutagion. Two sects soon appeared 
among these ettttorittosj one who retained 
that name, and, like their master, affected 
a certain precision of style ; another, called 
concept is(o? y which we nt *till greater lengths 
in extravagance, desirous only of expressing 
absurd ideas in unnatural language* 2 The 
prevalence of such a disease, for no other 
analogy can so fitly lie used, would seem 
to have been a bad presage for Spain ; but 
in fact, like other dfceatc*, it did but make 
tbo tour of Eurojw, and rage worse in some 
countries than in others. It had spent 
itself in France, when it was at its height 
in Italy and England. I do not perceive 
the close connection of the cstilo culto of 
Gongom with that of Marini, whom both 
Bouterwek and Lord Holland suppose to 
have formed his own taste on the Spanish 
tchool. It seems rather too severe nn im- 
putation on that most ingenious and fertile 
poet, who, as lies already been observed, 
1ms no fitter parallel tlrnn Ovid. The 
strained metaphor}} of tho Adonc arc easily 
collected by critics, and seem extravagant 
in juxtaposition, but they recur only at 
intervals ; while those of Gongora arc 
studiously forced into every lino, and are 
besides incomparably more refined and 
obscure. Ills stylo, indeed, seems to bo 

1 Lord Holland's Lope do Vega, p, Ci. 

2 ©lore, p. 2S0. Nicolas Antonio, to tlio dfo- 
grace of his Judgment, maintains this with the 
most extravagant eulogy on Gongora; and 
Balllet copies him ; but tbo next nge unhesitat- 
ingly reversed tho sentence. Tho Portuguese 
have laid claim to the cstilo culto as their pro- 
perty, and one of their vritcni who practises it, 
Manuel do Faria y Sousa, gives ©on Sebastian 
tbo credit of having been tho first who wrote it 
in prose. 

3 Bouterwek, p. 483. 


like that of Ljeopbroxx, without tho excuse 
of that prophetical mystery, which breathes 
a certain awfulness over tho symbolic lan- 
guage of tho Cassandra. Nor am I con- 
vinced that our own metaphysical poetry 
in tho reigns of James and Charles, had 
much to do with either Marini or Gon- 
gora, except as it bore marks of the same 
vice, a restless ambition to excito wonder 
by overstepping tho boundaries of nature. 

Sect. m. 

ATalkcrlc — Itegnier — Other French Pods. 

1 20. Malherbo, a very few of whose poems 
belong to the last century, 
but the greater part to tho r 

first twenty years of tho present, gave a 
polish and a grace to tho lyrio poetry of 
Franco which 1ms rendered Ids name cele- 
brated in her criticism* Tho public taste 
of that country is (or I should rather say, 
used to be) more intolerant of defects in 
poetry than rigorous in its demands of ex- 
cellence. Malherbe, therefore, who sub- 
stitued a regular and accurate versification, 
a style pure and generally free from pedantic 
or colloquitd phrases, and a sustained tone 
of what were reckoned elevated thoughts, 
for tho more unequal strains of the six- 
teenth century, acquired a reputation 
wltich may lead some of his readers to 
disappointment. And this is likely to bo 
increased by a very few' lines of great 
beauty which ore know u by heart. These 
stand too much alone in his poems. In 
general, wo find in them neither imogciy 
nor sentiment that yield us delight. Ho 
is less mythological, less affected, less 
given to fngid hyperboles than bis pre- 
decessors, but far too much so for anyone 
accustomed to real poetry. In tho pane- 
gyrical odes Malherbe displays some felic- 
ity and skill; the poot of longs and 
courtiers, ho wisely perhaps wrote, even 
when ho could have written better, what 
kings and courtiers w'ould understand and 
reward. Polished and elegant, his lines 
seldom pass tho conventional tone of 
poetry ; and while ho is never original, he 
is rarely impressive. Malherbe may stand 
in relation to Horace as CMabrera does to 
Pindar : tho analogy is not very close ; but 
lie is far from deficient in that calm philo- 
sophy which forms the charm of tho Homan 
poet, and wo are willing to believe that he 
sacrificed his time reluctantly to tho praises 
of tho great. It may bo suspected that he 
wroto verses for others; a practice not 
unusual, I believe, among these courtly 
rhymers; at least, his Alcandrc seems to 
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be Henry IY., Chiysantho or Orantlie, the 
Princess of Oond6. He seems himself, in 
some passages, to have affected gallantly 
towards Mary of Medicis, which at that 
time was not reckoned an impertinence. 
It is hardly perhaps worth mentioning that 
Malherbe uses lines of an uneven number 
of syllables 5 an innovation, as I believe it 
was, that lins had no success. 

2L Boutoiwek has criticised Malherbe 
Criticisms upon, with some justice, but with 
hUi poetry greaterseverity. 1 He deems 
him no poet, which in a certain sense is 
surely true. But we narrow our definition 
of poetry too much, when we exclude from 
it the versification of good sense and select 
diction. Tim may probably be ascribed to 
Malherbe ; though Bouhonrs, an acute and 
somewhat rigid critic, has pointed out some 
passages which hfc downs nnnsonsienb. 
Another writer of the same age, Rapin, 
whose own taste was not very glowing, 
observes that there is much proso in Mai- 
herbe ; and that, well as he merits to be 
colled correct, ho is a little too desirous of 
appearing so, and often becomes frigid.* | 
Boileau has extolled him, perhaps, some- ' 
what too highly, and La Harpe is inclined 
to the same side ; but in the modern state 
of French criticism, the danger is that the 
Malherbes will bo too much depreciated. 

22. The satires of JRegnier have been 
Satires of highly praised by Boileau, 
Kegnicr. a competent judgo,no doubt, 

in such matters. Some have preferred I 
Rognier even to himself, and found in this 
old Juvenal of Franco a certain stamp of 
satirical genius which the more polished 
critic wanted. 3 These satires are unlike all 
other French poetry of the ago of Henry 
IT. * the tone is vehement, somewhat 
rugged and coarse, and reminds us a little 
of his contemporaries Hall and Donne, 
whom, however, he ^vill generally and justly 
be thought much to excel. Some of his 
satires are borrowed from Orid or from 
the Italians. They hare been called gross 
imd licentious ; but this only applies to one 
tbe rest are unexceptionable. Begnier’ 

1 Yob v., p. £33. 

- Reflexions sur la Poctlque, p. 147. Mai.' 
J®*l a esM J . e Prefer qni nous a romls dans 1c 
W cJiemin, jojgnant la puritd nu grand style • 

nuti^r* f commen * a cett “ if ae 

3ns<ines dans 53 Perfecaon ; a r a 

s^r T* v m ses retB ' In “Bother place 
nl “ 8cl el correcl : mats 11 

i n ® n > et l»r I‘envio qn'il a d’etre 

trop sago, a est souvent Irold, p. 209 . 

vS*"* * £ «- * W Biosr. 

4 Rlceron, xi. 397. 


who had probably some quarrel with Mal- 
herbe, speaks with contempt of his elabor- 
ate polish. But the taste of France, and 
especially of that highly cultivated nobility 
who formed the court of Louis XIII. and 
his son, no longer endured the rude though 
sometimes animated versification of the 
older poets. Xext to Malherbe in reputa- 
tion stood Bncan and Maynard, both more 
or less of his school. Of Ha cau-Hay- 
these it was said by their natti- 
master that Bacan wanted the diligence of 
Maynard, os Maynard did the spirit of 
Bacan, and that a good poet might be 
made out of tbo two. 3 A foreigner will in 
general prefer the former, who seems to 
have possessed more imagination and sensi- 
bility, and a keener relish for rural beauty. 
Maynard’s verses, according to Pelisson, 
have, CtW case, uwd. elegance that few can 
imitate, which proceeds from his natural 
and simple construction.* Ho had more 
success in epigram than in his sonnets, 
which Boileau has treated with little re- 
spect. Xor does he speak better of Malle- 
ville, who chose no other species of verse, 
but seldom produced a finished piece, 
though not deficient in spirit and delicacy. 
Yiaud, more frequently known by the 
name of Theophile, a writer of no great 
elevation of style, is not destitute of 
imagination. Such at least is the opinion 
of Bnpin and JBouterwck. 3 

23. The poems of Gombauld were, in 
general, published before the middle of 
the century; his epigrams, which arc mo 4 
esteemed, in 16 o 7 . These arc often lively 
and neat. But a style of playfulness and 
gaiety had been introduced by Yoiture. 
French poetry under Bon- 
sard and his school, and Voltoe * 

even that of Malherbe, had lost tho lively 
tone of Marot, and became serious almost 
to severity. Toituro, with an apparent 
ease and grace, though without the natural 
air of tho old 'writers, mndo it once more 
amusing. In reality, tho stylo of Toituro 
is artificial and elaborate, but, like bis 
imitator Prior among us, ho has tho skill 
to disguise this from tho reader. Ho must 
bo admitted to have had, in verse as well 
as prose, a considerable influence over tho 
taste of France. He wrote topleaso women, 
iPdisson, Hist, do VAcad&taie, i. £C0. 
BaiUet, Jugemensdes Srtvans (Poetes), n, \m. 

La Harpe Cours de Litt&atuie. Boutenvek, v. 

260. 

* Idem. 

f Bouterwek, 252, Bapln says, TWopbile a 
rimagination grando ct Je sens petit. H a des 
bardicsses heurcuses Jv force de so pennettr© 
tout. Bdflexions sur la Poetique, p. 209. 
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and women are grateful when iliey are 
pleased. tir.mtrin. says In** biographer, 
though less celebrated than 
Ewr*£ifl. y 0 5 t tir< j # deserves perhaps 
■to be rated above him ; with equal in- 
p-nni ty, he is far more tmnml.* The 
G r rmn historian «f Trench literature lms 
It’-s rt spict fully of Snmrin, who^e 
verses are the most insipid rbvrrrd pro < 0 , 
r-ich a* he cot unhappily calls tmki- 
Thisi« ft stylo which finds little 
merry on the risht tank of the Rhino ; 
hat (lie French arc better jiul ;ts of the 
merit of Farnuac. 

fwt. n\ 

cj I\**ry in Ocr, \ rtu'—Opik and / is 

— l)li*'h JV?». 

5L The German hntrtfi w <* tad error 
Uv r*uer boon more cl *pbrd by the 
C«rs&a Jit^rv learned Alnl the ruble than 
tsr * ni the b yutninig of the 
«*u*>ftfrnth century, uhuh seem** to be 
the Jotusfc p olnt in its natire literature. j 
The capacity was not wanting; many 
wrote TAtin acre with sucre** ; tbo collec- 
tion made by Grater is abundant in tlic r o j 
cultivator*! of a „f»rd^n tongue, few ml of 
whom belong to the clo<v» of the preceding 
an , Uni among these it is 'aid (hat w ho- 
rverc^aycl to writ* their own language 
did bit fail, and the instances Adduced ore 
very f'W. Tlie tipper ranks began nhout 
tins time to <?]> ik Trench In common 
society; tho burgher?, ns usual, strove to 
imiiite them* ond what was for worse, it 
became the mode to intermingle French 
word* with German, not singly and 
fpannsly, as baa happened in other times 
and ctmnlrii s, but in n jargon nffcctedly 
tuervry Coct piebald And macaronic. 
«*ifi f^omo hope might hnv c been 
founded on tho literary Academics, which, 
in emulation of Italy, sprung up in this 
pc nod. Tim oldest is The Truitful Focieiy, 
(dio fruchtbringcnde Gcsclhehaft) known 
nNo as the order of Palms, established at 
ATcimar in 1C17, 3 Tivo princes enrolled 
their names at the beginning. It held 
forth the laudable purpose of purifying 
and correcting tlia mother tonguo and of 
promoting its literature, after tho manner 
of the Italian academies. But it is not 

a IHot. Ufttv. Jhilitt, IJ. 1615. 

2 Bouttmcfc, v ? r »C Specimens or oil tlic**o 
pods will ho found In tho collection o! Auguis, 
vot vl : nnd I must own, that, v UU the excep- 
tions of Malherbe, Bcgnler, and one or two 
more, my own acquaintance with thorn extends 
little farther. Jjloutcrwclc, x 35 


unusual for literary associations to promise 
much and fail of performance ; one man is 
more easily found to lay down n good plan, 
than many to co-opcrate in its execution. 
Probably this was merely the scheme of 
some more gifted individual, pci haps 
’VVcriler, who translated Anosto and 
Tasso ;i for little good was affected bj tho 
institution. Nor did several others which 
at different times in tho pcventccntk 
century arose over Germany, deserve more 
pni«o. They copied the academies of 
Italy in their quaint names and titles, in 
their bye*law*«, their petty ceremonials 
and symbolic distinctions, to which, ns wo 
always find in these self-elected societies, 
they attached \ a st importance, and thought 
Ihemseh es superior to the w orld by doing 
nothing for it. “They are gone, 1 ' exclaims 
Bonterwek, M nnd has o left no clear vestige 
of their existence.” Such lmd been tho 
mrister singers before them, and little else 
in effect were tho Academics, in a more 
genial soil, of their own age. Notwith- 
standing this, though I am compelled to 
follow the historian of German literature, 
it must ntxiko us that these societies seem 
to manifest a public esteem for something 
intellectual, which they know not precisely 
hotr to attain ; and it is to be observed that 
n o* end of tho best poets in the sci entccntli 
century belonged to them. 

23. A very small number of poofs, such 
! as Moeberlin nnd Spec, in 
I the early part of the seven- * l< “ 
teenth century, though with many faults in 
point of taste, have been commemorated by 
tho modem historians of literature. But 
they were wholly eclipsed by one whom Ger- 
many regards ns tho founder of her poetic 
literature, Martin Opitz, a native of 
Silesia, honoured with a laurel crown by 
tho emperor in 1G2S, and raised to offices 
of distinction nnd trust in several courts. 
Tho national admiration of Opitz seems to 
hnv o been almost enthusiastic ; yet Opits 
was far from being tho poet of enthusiasm. 
JTnd ho beensuoh his ago might not havo 
understood him. His tasfco was I>cncli 
anil Dutch ; tw o countries of which tho 
poetry was puro and correct but not im- 
aginative, No great elevation, no energy 
of genius will bo found in this German 
HeinBius and Mnlhcrbo. Opitr displayed, 
however, another kind of cxcclloncc. Ho 
WTpto tbo languago with a purity of idiom, 
in which Luther alone, whom ho choso as 
his model, wns superior ; ho gave moro 
strength to the versification, nnd paid a 
regard to tho collocation of sj llablcs nccord- 
i Id p 20. 
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ing to their quantity, or length of time re- 
quired for articulation, which tho earlier 
poets had neglected. Ho is therefore 
reckoned the inventor of a rich and har- 
monious rhythm ; and ho alsorendered tho 
Alexandrine verso much more common 
than before. 1 His verse is good; he 
writes as one conversant with tho ancients, 
and with mankind; if ho is too didactic 
and learned for a poet in tho higher sense 
of the word, if his taste appears fettered 
by the models ho took for imitation, if ho 
even retarded, of which wo can hardly bo 
sure, tho development of a more genuine 
nationality in German literature, he must 
still bo allowed, in a favourable sense, to 
have made an epoch in its history. 2 

26. Opitz is reckoned the founder of 
what was called tho first 

hib followers gjpjg^ gc hool, rather so 

denominated from him than as determin- 
ing the birthplace of its poets. They were 
chiefly lync, but more in the line of songs | 
and short effusions in trochaic metro than 
of the regular ode, and sometimes display 
much spirit and feeling. Tho German song 
always seems to bear a resemblance to tho ' 
English; tho identity of metro and rhythm | 
conspires with what is more essential, a 
ceitaiu analogy of sentiment. Many, how- 

3 Bouterwek (p 91) thinks this no advantage ; 
a rhymed prose in Alexandrines overspread tho 
German literature of tho seventeenth and first 
part of the eighteenth contmy. 

2 Bouterwek, x. 89-119, has given an elabor- 
ate critique of tho poetry of Opitz "Ho is tho 
father, not of German poetry, hut of the modem 
German language of poetry, der noucrcn deuts- 1 
chen dichtersprachc, p. 03 The fame of Opitz 
spread beyond his country, little as his language 
was familiar. Non penit Germania, Grotius 
writes to him, in 1031, Opiti doctissime, qurc 
te habet locupletissimum testem, quid lingua 
Germanica, quid ingenia Germanica valcant. 
Epist 272. And afterwards, in 1938, thanking 
him for the present of Ills translation of the 
Psalms ; Dignus erat rex poeta interpret Ger* 
manorum poetarum rege ; nihil cnim tibi hlan- 
diens dico ; ita sentio a te primura Germanics 
poesi formam datam et habitum quo cum aliis 
gentibus possit contendere. Ep. m. Baillefc 
observes, that Opitz passes for the best of Ger- 
man poets, and the first who give rules to that 
poetry, and raised it to the state it had since 
reached ; so that lie is rather to be accounted 
its father than its improver. Jugcmens des 
Savans (Poetes), n. 1430. But reputation is 
transitoxy ; though ten editions of tho poems of 
Opitz were published within tho seventeenth 
century, which Bouterwek thinks much for 
Germany at that time, though it would not be 
so much in some countries, scarce anyone 
except the lovers ot old literature, now ask for 
these obsoleto productions, p. 99, 


ever, of Opitz’s followers, like himself*, 
took Holland for their Parnassus, and' 
translated their songs from Dutch, Flem- 
ing was distinguished by a genuine feeling: 
for lyric poetry 5 ho made Opitz his model, 
but had ho not died young, would probably 
have gone beyond him, being endowed 
by nature with a moxo poetical genius. 
Gryph, or Grypkius, who belonged to the 
Fruitful Society and bore in that the sur- 
name of the immortal, with fault 1 * that 
strike tho reader in every page, is also 
superior in fancy and warmth to Opitz. 
But Gryph hotter known in German 
literature by his tragedies. Tho hymns of 
tho Lutheran church are by no means tho 
lowest form of Gorman poetry. They 
liavc been the work of every" age since the 
reformation ; but Dach and Gerhard, who, 
especially tho latter, excelled in these 
devotional *ong% lived about tho middle 
of tlio seventeenth century- The shade of 
Luther seemed to protect the church from, 
the profanation of had taste; or, as we 
should rather say, it was the intense thco- 
pathy of tho German nation, and the simple 
majesty of their ecclesiastical music. 1 

27. It Iras been the misfortune of the 
Dutch, a great people, a _ 4 _ 
people fertile of men of u c p08 
various ability and erudition, a people oF 
scholars, of theologians and philosophers, 
of mathematicians, of historians, of pain- 
ters, and, we may add, of poets, that these 
last have been the mere violets of the 
shade, and have peculiarly suffered by tho 
narrow limits within which their language 
has been spoken or known. The Flemish 
dialect of tho southern Motherlands might' 
havo contributed to make up something like 
a national literature, oxtensivo enough to 
bo respected in JSuropc, if those provinces* 
which now affect the* somewhat ridiculous- 
name of Belgium, had been equally fertile 
of talents with their neighbours. 

28. The golden ago of Dutch litoraturc 
is tlris first part of tho 
seventeenth century. Their 

chief poets aro Spiegel, Hooft, Cats, and 
Vondcl. The first, who has been styled 
tho Dutch Ennius, died in 1G12: hi.* 
principal poem, of an ethical kind, is 
posthumous, but may probably havo been 
written towards tho closo of the preceding: * 
century. f * Tho style is vigorous and con- 
cise ; it is rich in imagery and powerfully 
expressed, but is deficient in elegance and 
perspicuity.” 2 Spiegel had rendered much 
servico to his native tongue, and was a» 

* Bouterwek, i. 218. Eicbhom, iv. 8S8. 

2 Biogr. ITniv. 
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member of n literary academy which pub- 
lished a Dutch grammar in 1581. Ooom- 
3icrt And Dousn, with others known to 
fame, uvro bis colleagues: and be it re- 
membered. to the honour of Holland, that 
in Germany or England' or even in France, 
there vm n<* yet no institution of thh 
kind. Hut a« Holland at the end of the 

• irteittlh ccntuiy, A»d for many years 
ft forward*, ivns pre-eminently the literary 
<1 wintry of Europe, it is not surprising tluifc 
i one endeavour^ were made, though un- 
needfully as to European renown, to 
r dtivate the native Un^wgo. This lan* 
guage is aVo more soft, though less sonor- 
ous than the German. 

£■8, Spiegel was followed by n moro 
c*u. celebrated poet r I*et^rIIooft. 

Voa&L gave sweetne's* and 

harmony to Dutch vcr*»\ “Tho great 
< native j>owcr of poetry." it has been 

* rid, * l ho did not possess ; but his 
hinguary is correct, his style agreeable, 
r*nd he did much to introduce a better 
tinjch.*’ 1 tlh auntoxy and Anacreontic 
Jin'* luvc never been excelled in tlte lan- 
g*i«cp; and lbwft is also riistingufclted 
b dlt as a drama; hri and an historian. ITo 
hn< bum called the Tacitus of Holland. 
Hut here aenra Ids praifes must by 
the generality be taken upon trust. Cats 
U a pa.t of adherent class; c.\*o, ahum* 
dance, simplicity, eh ami purity arc 
th* qtrshtb s t*f hi* ntjle : Inn imagination 
1 $ M« morality popuhr and useful. 
Xo one was more read than Father Cat*, 
os the ptnplo call him; but ho is often 
txifhj a and monotonous. Cats, though ho 
wh’ for the multitude, uho«e <h •ccudants 
rtill nlmori know his jKjcms by heart, was 
ft man wh'im the republic held in high 
estiun ; twice nrnhavtador in England, ho 
died great penrionary of Holland, in 1(151. 
VwH n native of Cologne, but the glory, 
as he is deemed, of Dutch poetry, was best 
known ns a tragedian. In his tragedies, 
thy Jyric part, tho choni«ci which Ito re- 
i«rifitf<l after tho ancient model, have been 
called the mibllmtsl of odes. Hut some 
have riKikcn Iraq highly of Vondcl. 8 

50. Denmark had no litcmiuio in the 

nuMt***** nalU ‘ <! c«ept a 

po«t»r. eoiioetion of oW i m n„ ( ] K> ^11 
of Hcamllnnvian legend*, till the piesenfc 
|M;riod ; and in this It docs not Appear that 
she had more than one poet, a Konvegiau 

J lilirr. I’niv, 

- Portion Quart. Kcv., vol. Iv., p, 40, For Wits 
slivrt ftis;outit of the Hutch j*octs X am indebted 
to 1 Jrhhori), to). Jr., part 1, and to Ilia 
Ji!o f ;raj)hl« Unher.cllc 


bishop, named Arreho. Xothing, I bcliovc, 
was written in Swedish. Sclavonian writers 
thero wero ; but wo know feo little of those 
languages, that they cannot enter, at least 
during so distant ft period, into tho history 
of European literature. 


Fhtaeaa Tletchtr, 


Snerr. y. 

os kkomsh ronnvr. 

Im itatnrs of Spenser— Th c Fid eh ers—Ph 1 h- 
soph teat Pods— Denham — Donne —Cbic* 
loj—IIi'lorical and JVarrativc Poets- - 
Shakipearc's Sonnets— Lyric Poets— M it- 
ton's Lycidas> and other Poems, 

81. The English jwets of thesu fifty years 
aro very numerous, and ra-mh p0 ats 
though tho greater part nre namcrotti 
not familiar to the general ,a * se * 
Teader, they form a favourite study of 
those who cultivate our poetry, and aro 
sought by nil collectors of scarce and in- 
teresting literature. Mnny of them have 
within half a century been reprinted 
separately, and many moro in the useful 
and copious collections of Anderson, 
Chalmers, find other editors. Extracts 
have nbo been mndo by Headley, Ellis, 
Campbell, and Southey. It will bo con- 
venient to arrange them rather nccording 
to the schools to which they belonged, 
than in mere order of chronology. 

85. Win fever were tho misfortunes of 
Spender s life, whatever ne- 
glect ho might have cxpcri- J 
onccd at the hands of a statesman grown 
oh\ m cares, which render a man insensible 
to song, his spirit might bo consoled by 
tho prodigious reputation of the Fnery 
Queen, Ho was placed at onco by his 
eounlry above nil the great Italian names, 
and next to Virgil among the ancients; it 
was a natural consequence that Bomo 
should imitate what they so dcoply rever- 
enced. An ardent admiration for Spenser 
inspired tho genius of two young brothers, 
l’lnncas and Giles Fletcher. Tho first, 
very soon after the Queen's death, as some 
allusions to Lord Essex seem to denote, 
composed, though he did not so soon pub- 
lish, n poem, entitled Tho Furplo Island, 
lly thbi strange xm rnc ho expressed a sub- 
ject moro strange; it is a minute and 
elaborate account of tho body and mind of 
man. Through five cantos tho reader is 
regaled with nothing but allegorical an- 
atomy, in tho details of which Fliincas 
seems tolerably skilled, evincing a great 
deal of ingenuity in diversifying his meta- 
phors, and in presenting the delineation of 
ids imaginary island with ns much justico 
2 O 
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as possible to tho allegory, witbout obtrua- 
jJ it on tho reader’s view. In the sixth 
canto he rises to tho intellectual nnil moral 
faculties of tho soul, which occupy tho rest 
of the poem. From its nature it is insuper- 
ably wearisome; yet his language is often 
very poetical, his versification harmonious, 
his invention fertile. But that perpetual 
monotony of allegorical persons, ^hicU 
sometimes displeases us even in Spenser, is 
seldom relieved in Fletcher; the under- 
standing revolts at the confused crowd of 
inconceivable beings in a philosophical 
poem; and the justness of analogy, which 
had given us some pleasure in the anato- 
mical cantos, is lost in tedious descrip- 
tions of all possible moral qualities, each 


of them personified, which can never co- 
exist in the Purple Island of one individual. 

33. Giles Fletcher, brother of Phineas, 
in Christ’s Victory and 
oats nttchtr. Tn - unj pi Jj though his sub- 
ject has not all the unity that might be 
desired, had a manifest superiority in its 
choice. Each uses a stanza of his own; 
Phineas ono of seven lines, Giles one of 
eight. This poem was published in 1010. 
Each brother alludes to tho work of the 
other, which must bo owing to tho altera- 
tions made by Phineas in his Purple Island, 
written probably the first, but not pub- 
lished, I believe, till 1G33. Giles seems to 
have more vigour than his elder brother ; 


but less sweetness, less smoothness, and 
more affectation in his stylo. This, in- 
deed, is deformed by words neither Engfyh 
nor Latin, but simply barbarous ; such as 
clamping, cllazon, deprortrate, purpurtd , 
ghttcrand, and many others. They both 
bear much resemblance to Spenser : Giles , 
sometimes ventures to cope with him, even 
in celebrated passages, such as the descrip- 
tion of the Cave of Despair.* And bo has 
had the honour, in turn, of being followed 
by Milton, especially in the first meeting j 
of our Saviour with Satan in tho Paradise 
Regained. Both of these brothers are 
deserving of much praise; they wero en- 
dowed with minds eminently poetical, and 
not inferior in imagination to nny of their 
contemporaries. But an injudicious taste, 
and an excessive fondness for a style which 
the public was rapidly abandoning, that 
of dlegorical personification, prevented 
thw*': powers from being effectively dis- 

piayed. 

34. Notwithstanding the popularity of 

Philosophical Spenser, and the general 
PMtJT. pride in his name, that al- 
legorical and imaginative school of poetry, 
* Christ’s Viet, and Triumph, ii. 23. ' 


of which ho was tho greatest ornament, 
did not by any means exclude a very (af- 
ferent kind. The English, or such as hy 
their education gave tho tone in literature, 
had become, in tho latter years of tho 
Queen, and still moro under her successor, 
a deeply thinking, a learned, a philosophi- 
cal people. A sententious reasoning, 
gravo, subtle, and condensed, or the novel 
and remote analogies of wit, gained praise 
from many whom tho creations of an ex- 
cursive fancy could, not attract. Hence, 
much of tho poetry of James’s reign is 
distinguished from that of Elizabeth, ex- 
cept, perhaps, her last years, by partaking 
of the general character of the age; de- 
ficient in simplicity, grace, and feeling, 
often obscure and pedantic, but impressing 
ns with a respect for tho man, where we 
do not recognise tho poet. From this con- 
dition of public taste arose two schools of 
poetry, different in character, if not un- 
equal in merit, but both appealing to tho 
reasoning more than to tho imaginative 
faculty as tlicir judge. 

! 35. Tho first of these may own as ah 

founder, Sir .Tolin Davis, 
whose poem on the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, published in 1000, 
lias had its duo honour in our last volume. 
Davies is eminent for perspicuity ; but this 
cannot be said for another philosophical 
poet. Sir Fulk Grerille, afterwards Lord 
Brooke, tho bosom friend of Sir Philip 
Sydney, and once the patron of Jordan o 
Bruno. The titles of Lord Brooke s poems 
A Treatise of Human Learning, A Treatise 
of Monarchy, A Treatise of Religion. An 
Inquisition upon Fame and Honour, lead 
us to anticipate more of sense than fancy. 
In this wo ore not deceived ; his mind was 
pregnant with deep reflection upon multi- 
farious learning, but ho struggles to give 
utterance to thoughts which Jie had not 
fully endowed with words, and amidst tho 
shackles of rhyme and metre which he had 
not learned to manage. Hence, of all our 
poets he may be reckoned tho most ob- 
scure ; in aiming at condensation, ho be- 
comes elliptical beyond tho bounds of tho 
language, and his rhymes, being forced for 
tho sake of sound, leavo all meaning be- 
hind. Lord Brooke’s poetry is chiefly 
worth notice as an indication of that 
thinking spirit upon political science, 
which was to produce tho riper specula- 
tions of Hobbes, and Harrington, and 
Locke, 

30. This argumentative school of verso 
was so much in unison with tho character 
of that generation, that Daniel, a poet of 
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4\ vciy different temper, adopted it in his 
jxinegyric mldrc^rd to .tames soon after 
his accession, and in some other poems. 
It )m«l an influence upon others who trod 
generally in n different track, ns is cspeci- 
Drnhin'i ally jvcrcoivcd in Giles 

(borer*! mu Fletcher. The Cooper’s Hill 
of Sir John Denham, published in 3G13, 
belongs in a considerable degree to ihU 
reasoning class of poems. It is also de- 
scriptive, hut the description is made to 
slide into philosophy. The plan is original, 
at far as our poetry is concerned, and I do 
not recollect any exception in other lan- 
guages. rinclng himself upon an eminence 
not distant from Windsor, he takes a sur- 
vey of the Fccne ; he finds the tower of St, 
on ids farthest horiron, the Castle 
much nearer, and thr* Thames at his feet 
'/’hoc, with the ruins of an abbey, supply 
in turn materials for a reflecting rather 
than imaginative mind, and, with n stag 
hunt which he has very well described, fill 
up the canvas of a poem of no great length, 
but once of no trifling reputation. 

157- Tim epithet, vwjvlic Denham, con- 
ferred by Dope, convey* rather too much ; 
hut CooperV Hill is no ordinary poem. It 
U nearly tin* first instance of vigorous and 
rhythmical couplets, for Denham is incom- 
parably Jess feeble titan Browne. and lor. 
pro*aic than Beaumont, CIo<c in thought, 
and nmonff in language like Dawes, he is 
lev hard and loss monotonous; hiscadcucc-s 
arc animated and various, perhaps a little 
beyond the regularity that metre demands; 
they have b-»on the guide to the finer cm of 
Diyd^n. Tho^e who cannot endure the 
philosophic poetry, must ever bo dissatis- 
fied with Cooper’s Hill ; no personification, 
no ardent words, few metaphors beyond 
the common use of speech, nothing that 
warm**, or melts, or fascinates the heart. 
It is rare to find lines of eminent beauty in 
Denham ; and equally so to ho r truck by 
anyone a«i feeble or low. ITis language is 
always well chosen nnd perspicuous, free 
from iho*c strange turns of expression, 
frequent in our older poets, where the 
leader is apt to suspect pome error of the 
pn*Hs, ho irreconcilable do they «ccm with 
grammar or meaning. The expletive do, 
which (ho I icst of Ids predecessors use 
freely, seldom occurs in Denham; mid ho 
1ms in other respects blushed nway the 
rust of languid and ineffective redundan- 
cies which have obstructed tho popularity 
of men with more nativo gonius than liim- 
relf.i 

1 1 fro comparison by Denham between tho 


38. Another class of poets in the reigns 
of .Tames and his son were poeu called 
those whom Johnson has metaphyseal, 
called tho mctaphysiail ; a name rather 
more applicable, in tho ordinary use of the 
word, to Davies and Brooke. These weie 
Buch ns laboured after conceits, or novel 
turns of thought, usually false, and resting 
upon somo equivocation of language, or 
exceedingly remote analogy. This stylo 
Johnson supposes to liavo been derived 
from Marini. But Donne, its founder, ns 
Johnson imagines, in England, wrote bc- 
foro Marini. It is in fact, as we have lately 
observed, the stylo which, though Marini 
lms earned the discreditable reputation of 
perverting the taste of his country by it, 
had been gaining ground through the latter 
half of tho sixteenth century. It was, in 
a more comprehensive wow, one modifica- 
tion of that vitiated taste which sacrificed 
all case nnd naturalness of writing and 
.speaking for tho snko of display. The 
mythological erudition and Grecisms of 
Itonsard’a school, the Euphuism of that of 
Lilly, the M cstilo culto ” of Gongora, even 
tho pedantic quotations of Burton mid 
many similar writers, both in England mid 
on tho continent, sprang like the concetti 
of tho Italians, and of their English mu- 
tators, from the same source, a dread of 
being overlooked if the}" paced on hko their 
neighbours. And when a fow writers had 
set flip example of successful faults, a bad 
style, where no sound principles of criti- 
cism had been established, readily gaining 
ground, it became necessary that those who 
had not vigour enough to rise above tho 
fashion, should seek to fall in with it. 

Thames nnd Ids own poetry was one cele- 
brated : — 

O could I flow like thee, and mako thy stream 
My bright example, ns it Is my theme : 

Though deep, jet clear; though gentle, yet not 
dull; 

Strong without rage, without o’crflowlng full. 

Johnson, while lie highly extols these lines, 
truly observes, that “most of tho woids thus 
nrtfnliy opposed, are to bo understood simply 
on ono sido of the comparison, and metaphoric- 
ally on tho other; nnd If there bo any language 
which docs not express intellectual operations 
by material images, Into that languago they 
cannot bo translated." Terhaps these meta- 
phors are so naturally applied to stjle, that no 
languago of a cultivated people Is without them. 
But tho ground of objection is, in fact, that tho 
lines contain nothing hut wit, and tlmt wit 
which turns on a play of words. They nro 
rather ingenious In this respect, and remarkably 
harmonious, which is probably the secret of 
their popularity ; but, os poetry, Llioy deserve 
no great praise, 
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Kothing is more injurious to the cultivation 
of verse, than. the trick of desiring, for 
praise or profit, to attract those by poetry 
'whom nature has left destitute of every 
quality which genuine poetry can attract. 
The best, and perhaps the only secure basis 
for pnWe taste, for an resthetic apprecia- 
tion of beauty, in a court, a college, a city, 
is so general a diffusion of classical know- 
ledge, as by rendering the finest models 
familiar, and by giving them a sort of 
authority, will discountenance and check 
at the outset tlio vicious novelties which 
always exert some influence ovcruneducatcd 
minds. But this was not yet tho case in 
England. Milton was perhaps the first 
writer who eminently possessed a genuine 
discernment and feeling of antiquity ; 
though it maybe perceived in Spender, and 
also in a very few who w rote in prose. 

39. Donno is generally esteemed the 

cailicst,as Cowley was after- 
Donne. ^anls the most conspicuous 
model of this manner* Many instances of 
it, however, occur in the lighter poetry of 
the Queen’s reign. Donne is the most in- 
harmonious of our versifiers, if lie can be 
said to have deserved such a name by lines 
too rugged to seem metre. Of his earlier 
poems many arc very licentious ; the later 
are chiefly devout. Feu are good for much ; 
tho conceits have not c\ cn the merit of be- 
ing intelligible ; it would perhaps bo diffi- 
cult to select three passages that we should I 
care to read again. | 

40. Tho second of theso poets was 

Crashaw, a man of some 
Crashaw. . , 

imagination and great piety, 

but whose softness of heart, united with 
feeble judgment, led him to admiro and 
imitate whatever was most extiavagant in 
tho mystic writings of Saint Teiesa. He 
was more than Donne a follower of Mnrini, 
one of whose poems, The Massacre of the 
Innocents, he translated with success. It 
is difficult m general, to find anything in 
Crashaw that bad taste has not deformed. 
His poems were first published in 1G-10, 

4L In tho nc\t year, 30*7, Cowley’s 
cowioy. Mistress appeared ; the most 

celebrated performance of 
tho miscalled metaphysical poets. It is a 
series of short amatory poems, in the Italian 
tyle of the age, full of analogies that have 
no semblance of truth, except from tho 
double sense of words, and thoughts that 
unite the coldness of subtlety with tho 
hyperbolical extravagance of counterfeited 
passion. The Anacreontic lines, and somo 
other light pieces of Cowley, have a spirit 
and racincss very unlike these frigid con- 


ceits ; and in the ode on tho death of lu? 
friend Mr. Harvey, he gave some proofs of 
real sensibility and poetic grace. The 
Pindaric odes of Cowley were not published 
within this period. But it is not worth 
while to defer mention of them. They 
contain, like all his poetry, from timo to 
time, very beautiful lines, but the faults 
arc still of the samo kind ; his sensibility 
j and good sense, nor has any poet more, art- 
el) oked by false taste; and it would be 
difficult to fix on any one poem in which 
the beauties are more frequent than the 
blemishes. Johnson has selected tho elegy 
on Crashaw as the finest of Cowley’s works. 
It begins with a very beaxitiful couplet, but 
I confers that little else seems, to my taste, 
of much value, Tho Complaint, probably 
better known than any other poem, appears 
to me the best in itself. His disappointed 
hopes give a not nnpleasing melancholy to 
several passages. But his Latin ode in a 
similar strain is much more perfect. Cow- 
ley, perhaps, upon tho whole has had a 
reputation more above his deserts than any 
English poet ; yet it is very easy to percei tv 
that some who wrote better than he, did 
not possess so fine n genius. Johnson 1ms 
written the life of Cowley with pc culm r 
care; and ns his summary of tho poet’s 
character is more favourable than my own, 
it may be candid to insert it in this place, 
as at least very discriminating, elaborate, 
and well expressed. 

42. “It may be affirmed, without any 

encomiastic fen our, that ho johmon f * 

brought to his poetic labours character ot 

a mind replete with learn- ^ 
ing, and that his pages are embellished 
with all the ornaments which books could 
supply; that he was the first who imparted 
to English numbers the enthusiasm of tho 
greater ode, and the gaiety of tho less ; 1 
that ho was equally qualified for sprightly 
sallies and for lofty flights; that ho was 
among those who freed translation from 
sen ility, and instead of following his author 
at a distance, walked by liit side; and 
that, if he left versification yet improvable, 
ho left likewise from time to time such 
specimens of excellence as enabled succeed- 
ing poets to improve if.” 

43. The poets of historical or fabulous 
narrative belong to another Narrative poets- 
class. Of these the earliest JJaaieL 

is Daniel, whose minor poems fall partly 
within tho sixteenth century. His HIs- 

* Was not Milton’s Ode on the TfatJrity written 
as early as any of Coulcy*s? And would John- 
son have thought Conley superior in gaiety to 
Sir John SucUing? 
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iory of tbo Civil "Wars between York and 
Lancaster, o poem in eight books, was pub- 
lished in 1G01. Faithfully adhering to 
truth, which lie docs not suffer so much as 
an ornamental episode to interrupt, and 
equally studious to avoid the bolder figures 
of poetry, it is not surprising that Daniel 
should bo little read. It ib indeed certain 
that much Italian and Spanish poetry, 
even by those whoso name has onco stood 
rather high, depends chiefly upon merits 
which lie abundantly possesses, a smooth- 
ness of rhythm, and a lucid narration in 
simple language. But that which from 
the natural delight in sweet sound is 
enough to content the car in the southern 
tongues, will always seem bald and tamo 
in our less harmonious verso. It is the chief 
praise of Daniel, and must liavo contri- 
buted to what popularity ho enjoyed in his 
own age, that his English is eminently 
pure, free from affectation of archaism and 
from pedantio inovation, with very little 
that is now absoloto. Both in prose and 
in poetry, he is, as to language, among the 
best writers of his time, and wanted but a 
greater confidence in his own power, or, to 
speak lc«-s indulgently, a greater share of 
it, to sustain liis correct taste, calm senso, 
and moral feeling. 

44. 2*ex t to Daniel in time, and much 
Hrayton’* abovo him in reach of mind, 
Tolyoibion. we place Michael Drayton, 
whose Baron’s *\Yara have been mentioned 
under the preceding period, but whoso 
more famous work was -published partly in 
1013 and partly in 1G22. Drayton’s 
Polyolbion is a poem of about ,30,000 linos 
in length, written in Alexandrine couplets, 
a measure, from its monotony, and per- 
haps from its frequency in doggrell ballads, 
not at all pleasing to tho car. It contains 
a topographical description of England, 
illustrated with a prodigality of historical 
and legendary erudition. Such a poem is 
essentially designed to instruct, and speaks 
to tho understanding inoro tlmn to tho 
fancy. Tho powers displayed in it arc, 
however, of a high cast. It has generally 
been a difficulty with poets to deal with a 
necessary enumeration of proper names. 
Tlio catalogue of ships is not tho most de- 
lightful part of tho Iliad, and Ariosto never 
encounters such a roll of persons or places 
without sinking into tho tamest insipidity. 
Virgil is splendidly beautiful upon similar 
occasions; but his decorative elegance 
could not bo preserved, nor would continue 
to please in a poem that kept up through 
a great length the effort to furnish instruc- 
tion. Tho stylo of Drayton is sustained, 


with extraordinary ability, on an equable 
line, from which ho seldom much deviates, 
neither brilliant nor prosaic; few or no 
passages could bo marked as impressive, 
but few aro languid or mean. The lan- 
guage is clear, strong, various, and suffi- 
ciently figurative ; tho stones and fictions 
interspersed, as wcllas the general spirit and 
liveliness, relievo the heaviness incident to 
topographical description. There is pro- 
bably no poem of this kind in any othei 
language, comparable together in extent 
and excellence to tho Polyolbion ; nor can 
any one read a portion of it without ad- 
miration for its learned and highly gifted 
author. Yet, perhaps, no English poem, 
known as well by name, is so little known 
beyond its name; for while its immense 
length deters tho common reader, it 
affords, as has just been hinted, no great 
harvest for selection, and would be judged 
very unfairly by partial extracts. It must 
bo owned also that geography and an- 
tiquities may, in modern times, bo taught 
better in prose than in verso ; yet, whoovci 
consults tho Polyolbion for such objects, 
will probably bo repaid by petty knowledge 
which ho may not have found anywhere 
else. 

» 45. Among these historical poets I should 
Incline to class William Browne’s 

Browne, author of a poem Britannia’s Va# 
with tho quaint title of 40X1114 

Britannia’s Pastorals, though his story 
ono of little interest, seems to have been 
invented by himself. Browne indeed is of 
no distinct school among tho writers of 
that ago ; ho seems to recognise Spenser as 
Ills master, .but his own manner is more to 
bo tiaccd among later than earlier poets 
Ho was a nativo of Devonshire; and liis 
principal poem, above-mentioned, relating 
partly to tho local scenery of that county, 
was printed in 1613. Browne is truly a 
poet full of imagination, grace, and sweet- 
ness, though not very nervous or rapid. I 
know not why Hcadloy, favourable enough 
for tho most part to this generation of the 
sons of song, has spoken of Browne with 
unfair contempt. Justice, however, has 
been done to him by later critics. 1 But I 
1 “Browne Mr.Soutliey says, "Isapoetwho 
produced no slight effect upon his contempo- 
raries. George Wither in his happiest pieces 
has learned the manner of Ids friend, and Jlilton 
may bo traced to him. And In our days his 
peculiarities have been caught, and his beauties 
Imitated, by men who trill themselves find ad- 
mirers and Imitators hereafter." 11 Hispoetry," 
Mr. Campbell, a far less indulgent judge of the 
older bards, observes, “is not without beauty ; 
but It Is the beauty of mere landscape and 
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have not observed tlmt they take notice of 
what is remarkable in the history of our 
poetical literature, that Browne is an 
early model of ease and variety in the 
regular couplet, Many passages in his un- 
equal poem arc hardly excelled by the 
fables of Dxyden. It is manifest that 
Milton was well acquainted with the 
writings of Browne. 

46. The commendation of improving the 

sir John Beati. lyhtbm of the couplet is due 
ttorat. also to Sir John Beaumont, 
author of a short poem on the battle of 
Bosworih Held. It was not written, how- 
ever, so early as the Britannia^ Pastorals 
of Browne. In other respects it has no 
pretensions to a high rank. But it may be 
added that a poem of Drummond on the 
visit of James I. to Scotland, in 1617, is per 
fectly harmonious ; and what is very re- 
markable in that age, he concludes the 
verse at every couplet with the regularity 
of Pope. 

47. Far unlike tho poem of Browne was 

Bavcnant’s Gondibert, published by Sir 

GoQdibert. pavenant in 1650. 

It may probably have peen reckoned by 
himself an epic : but iu that age the prac- 
tice of Spain and Italy had effaced the dis- 
tinction between tbo regular epic and the 
heroic romance. Gondibert belongs rather 
to the latter class by the entire want of 
truth in the story, though the scene is laid 
at the court of the Lombard Jongs, by the 
deficiency of nnity in the action, by the in- 
tricacy of the events, and by the resources 
of tho fable, which are sometimes too much 
in the style of comic fiction. It is so imper- 
fect, only two books and part of the third 
being completed, that we can hardly judge 
of the termination it was to receive. Each 
book, however, after tho manner of Spenser, 
is divided into several cantos. It contains 
about 6,000 lines. The metre is the four- 
lined stanza of alternate rhymes; one 
capable of great vigour, but not perhaps 
well adapted to poetry of imagination or of 
passion. These, however, Pavenant ex- 
Jiibits but sparingly in Gondibert; they are 
replnced by a philosophical spirit, in the 
tone of Sir John Davies, who had adopted 
the same metre, and, as some have thought 
nourished by the author’s friendly inter- 
course with Hobbes. Gondibert is written 
u. a nlear, nervous, English style ; its con- 
densation produces some obscurity, hut 
pedantry, at least that of language, will 
rarely be found in it, and Davennnt is less 


n3anncrs and Passions that 
SpocixnensofEng. 


infected by tho love of conceit and of ex- 
travagance than his contemporaries, though 
I would not assert that he is wholly 
exempt from the former blemish. But the 
chief praise of Gondibert is for masculine 
verse in a good metrical cadence ; for tho 
sake of which wo may forgive the absence 
of interest in the story, and even of those 
glowing words and breathing thoughts 
which are the soul of genuine poetry. 
Gondibert is very little read; yet it is 
better worth reading than tho Purple 
Island, though it may have less of that 
which distinguishes a poet from another 


man. 


48. Tho sonnets of Skakspeare, for we 
now come to the minor, sonnets or Shak- 
that is, the shorter and vptzxt. 
more lyric, poetry of the age, were pub- 
lished in 1G09, in a manner as mystcrious- 
as their subject and contents. They 
are dedicated by an editor . (Thomas 
Thorpe, a bookseller) “ to Sir. W. H., the 
only begetter of these sonnets.”* Ho one, 
as far as I remember, has over doubted 
their genuineness; no one can doubt that 
they express not only real but intense 
emotions of the heart; but when they 
were written, who was the W. H., quaintly 
called their begetter, by which we can 
only understand tho cause of their being 
written, and to what persons or circum- 
stances they allude, has of late years been 
the subject of much curiosity. Theso 
sonnets were long overlooked; Steevens 
spoke of them with the utmost scorn, ns 
productions wliich no one could read ; but 
a very different suffrage is generally given 
by the lovers of poetry, and perhaps there 
is now a tendency, especially among young 
men of poetical tempers, to exaggerate the 
beauties of these remarkable productions. 
They rise, indeed, in estimation as we- 
attentively read and reflect upon them ; 
for I do not think that at first they give 
us much pleasure. Ho one ever entered 
more fully than Shakspearo into the 
character of this species of poetry, which 

t The precise words of tho dedication axe the. 
foil owing: 

To tho only Begetter 
Of these ensuing sonnets 
Mr. vr. n. 

All Happiness 
And that eternity promised 
By our ever living poet 
’Wisheth the 

'Well-wishing Adventurer 
In setting forth 
T.T. 

The title page runs: Skakspearc’s Sonnets, never 
before imprinted, 4to, 1C09. G. Eld forT. T. , 
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of no cxplcth e imagery , no merely 
ornamental line, lint though each i*onncfc 
lms generally' Us proper unity, the sense, I 
ilo not mean the grammatical construction, 
Mill ^ojnetimcA he found to spread from 
one to another, independently of that 
repetition of the hading idea, like varia- 
tions of on air, which a series of them 
frequently* exhibit'., and on account of 
which they hate latterly been reckoned 
hy rome rather an int< gral jmem than a 
rolkcliou of sonnets. But this is not un- 
common among the Italians, and belongs 
in fact to those of Petrarch hhnstlf. They 
may easily ho n.*ohed into soaernl series 
aceordingto their subjects; 1 lmtwhenrt.nl 
ftttrjuhely, ire find them relate to one 
definite though obscure, period of the 
I»nets life; in which an attachment to 
rome female, which seems to base touched 
neither his heart nor hi*. fancy aciy 
Kilobit', was ottrpoutrul, without en- 
tirely cc i«mg, by one to a friend; and this 
Ku is of such an enthusiastic character, 
and so irimamjnnt in The phrases that the 
author umv, os to line thrown an unac- 
countable in) st cry our the whole stork. 
It Is true that in the poetry ns well as in the 
fictions of tarly ages, wo find a more 
ardent tone of affection in thu language of 
fnaukhip than Ins wnce been u«ual; and 
y tl no instant* 1ms been adduced of such 
rapturous duotedws, such an idolatryof 
admiring lme, as the protest being whom 
mturc c\er produced in the human form, 
pour- forth to romo unknown youth in the 
majority of lht*r. sonnet 4 *. 

iff, fflio notion that a woman was their 
Th* pwn general object is totally un- 
whom tJ ty tenable, and it in strange 
#darfa that Colcridgo ahouhl base 
enter! lined it.- Those that were evidently 

I TMs Iim been done In n late publication, 
** Mnkspi “ir* 's Autobiographical poems, by 
George A nnltagoJirown " (18*18) It might 1m c 
occurred to nny nltontho reader, but I do not 
know that the analysis was ever no completely 
made before, though almost ca cry one has been 
aware !hatdiffcrcntptr*onsorcnddres^cdIn the 
/inner and latter part of the sonnets hlr 
tyro* n's work did not fall Into xny hands till 
nearly the tlruo that lhc*o sheets pas«cd through 
the press, which 1 mention on account of some 
coincidences of opinion, especially as to Shale- 
epcart '<? know It dgc of Latin 
a *'It Menu to mo that tho sonnets could 
only 1ms o come from a man deoply in lose, 
and In lose with a woman; and there Ij one 
•onnet which, from its Incongruity, I take to 
bo a purified blind ** Tnblo Talk, sol. JI , p 
380 3 Ms sonnet tho editor supposes to bo tho 

tsuntlcth, ssldch certainly could not base been 
addre-w d to a woman; but tho proof is equally 


addressed to a woman, the person above 
hinted, nro by much the smaller part of 
tho whole, hut twenty eight out of one 
hundred and fifty-four. And this myste- 
rious Mr. IV. H. must bo presumed to be 
tho idolised friend of Shakspearc. But 
who could ho bo? No ono recorded in 
literary history or anccdoto answers the 
description. But if we seize a cluo which 
innumerable passages give us, and suppose 
that they nlludo to a youth of high rank as 
well ns personal beauty and accomplish- 
ment, in whoso favour and intimacy, ac 
cording to the base prejudices of the world, 
n player and a poet, though ho were tho 
author of Macbeth, might bo thought 
honoured, something of tho strangeness, 
ns it appears to us, of Shakspearo’s hum ilia 
tion in addressing him ns a being beforo 
whoso feet ho crouched, whoso fiown he 
force!, whose injuries, and those of the 
most insulting kind, the seduction of the 
mistress to whom wo hate alluded, ho felt 
and bewailed without resenting; some- 
thing, I siy, of the strangeness of this 
humiliation, and nt best it is but little, 
may bo lightened and in a certain sense 
zemkred intelligible And it has been 
ingeniously conjectured within a few* years 
by inquirers independent of each other, 
that William Herbert, Bari of Pembroke, 
bom in 3.1S0, and afterwards a man of 
noblo and gallant character, though alwajs 
of a licentious life, was shadowed undei 
the initials of Mr. IV. JI. This hypothesis 
is not strictly prosed, but sufficiently so, 
m my opinion, to demand our assent. 1 
strong ns to most of the rest. Coleridge's 
opinion is absolutely untenable, nor do I con- 
eth e that any ono eho is likely to maintain it 
after reading the sonnets or Shakspearc; but to 
thoio who Imao not done this the authority may 
Justly seem Imposing. 

l In tho Gentleman's Magazine for 1832, p 
217, ct post, It will bo seen that this occurred 
both to Mr. Boaden and Mr Heywood Bright. 
And it docs not appear thnt Mr. Brown, author 
of the work nbo\c quoted, had any knowledge 
of their priority. 

Bmko has fixed on Lord Southampton ns tho 
object of these sonnets, induced probably by tho 
tradition of Ids friendship with Shakspearc, 
and by tho latter’s haring dedicated to lilm his 
Venus and Adonis, as well ns by what is re- 
markable on tho face of tho series of sonnets, 
tint Shnkspearo looked up to his friend “with 
roaercnco and homage.” But, unfortnnately, 
this was only the reference and homage of an 
Inferior to ono of high rank, and not such as the 
rirtuos of Southampton might haa o challenged 
Proofs of tho low moral character of “Mr. W. 
If.” nro continual It was also impossible th it 
Jiord Southampton could bo called “ beauteous 
and loiely youth,*’ or “sweet boy." Mrs. 
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50. Notwithstanding tho frequent beau 
ties of these sonnets, tho pleasure of their 
perusal is greatly diminished by these cir- 
cumstances ; and it is impossible not to 
wish that Shnkspenre bad never written 
them. There is a weakness and foliy in 
all excessive and misplaced affection, 
which is not redeemed by tho touches of 
nobler sentiments that abound in this long 
series of sonnets. But there are al«o fan! t s 
of a merely critical nature. The obscurity 
is often such ns only conjecture can pene- 
trate; the strain of tenderness and adora- 
tion would he too monotonous, were it less 
unpleasing; and so many frigid conceits 
are scattered around, that wo might almost 
fancy tho poet to have written without 
genuine emotion, did not such a ho^t of 
other passages attest the contrary. 

51. The sonnets of Drummond, of Haw- 
bonnets of thomden, tho most cole* 
brnted in that c!a«s of poets, 

- AB ° trSm have obtained, probably, as 
much praise ns they deserve. 1 But they are 
polished and elegant, free from concui 
nnd bad taste, in pure, unblemished Eng- 
lish ; some are pathetic or tender in senti- 
ment, and if they do not show much 
originality, at least would luno acquired 
ft fair place among the Italians of the six 
teenfh century. Those of Daniel, of Dm}- 
ton, and of Sir William Alexander, after- 
wards Lari of Stirling, are perhaps hardly 
inferior. Some may doubt, however, 
whether tho last poet should be pbeed on 
inch a letch- But tho chfiiculty of finding 


Janie on, in her "Lwe 3 of the Poet*/' fet* 
adopted tho sstno h>poih» %h t lmt is forced in 
consequence to supple some of (he earlier son- 
nets to ho addressed to a voman. 

Pembroke succeeded to his fnihrr Jn lf»l : X 
Ihf *°#i tO * 0llnk Uml tho ronnc,? vcrnwriUtit 
lata? Thlt in®’ F0D1 ° r , robaWj ‘ "•“"l t0,ne 

Jrr 0 , T t ihcy vero 11,0 nine as aretes in 
gSj^ 8 MC »tf°nod among the composition^ of 
Stataittoro, ,1s "sugred roantt* Uong *h 

Sof h° ,’C 1 d ° n0t W,c «. «»M. on m 

1 1 concur in «,h *)(}, Mr. Campbell ir in 
AMhqrObh, Drummond 
thn W * h «PutatIon lm has ohtnincO - *)?.?} 

uT n ‘t 10 2 tl 7 " uno tW “*' ** H S ’Jfit 

l ™L. ae 0l > s e™» that Drummond -fro- 

kffiSSSv 5 * 

SSStS^Ss 

•saSAasaa— 

tiding is rather monotonous, a, son- 1 


tho' necessary rhymes in our language ha* 
caused most who have attempted the Bon- 
net to swerve from laws which cannot bo 
tmnsgrwed, at least to the dcgiee they 
have oftui dared, without loring the unity 
for which that complex mechanism was 
contrived. Ccrifrinly, three quatrains of 
alternate rhymes, succeeded by n. couplet, 
which Drummond, like many other Englfeh 
poets, has sometimes given us, is the very 
worst form of the sonnet, oven if, in defer- 
ence to n acuity number of Italian prece- 
dents, we allow it to pa*s a 9 a sonnet at 
alb* We po^e*.*, indeed, noble poeto* f/i 
tho form of sonimt; yUwHhim it 
more fitted for gra\e than amatory com- 
portion ; in the latter we ml-» the facility 
nnd grace of <mr jiMtar Knglhh <nra«un. <, 
the *ong, the madrigal, or the ballad. 

Carew- in the rnoit celebrated among 
the lighter po* t* f though no 
collection 1ms hitherto em* c * rr *' 

braced his entire writing*. Ibudkv I« % 
mid, and KHii echoes the prnk*/ tint 
‘'Cnrcw hM the u*c without the iv- 
riant ry of Waller, nnd p*tlnjn k*s ton- 
c» it. Waller in too exdmuvly con-si, h*r«! 
ns the find man who brought verification 
to Anything hk* \U *tomhnL 

Carcu’s preienriou* to the same writ art* 
>l Mom sufficiently either ttwritb red or 

allowed . f ^U» in point of itrHlimifotJ, 
othm of the r fcc*m to 


ncturr* family arc, at a he ftddrr'v U? mfe. 
t T the fl j Hhtion, *‘IVdf Ihp'* - Cuan. 

U U ob«uvvi tbnt there hvh rm r* r*t er ; vmitm 
in a feu of MlrHivV d.ortir pie**, Vifi \y 
p. C 2 he |*>a» Sllrilm- h c; ,tUM 
Domevhy, In twriro Wfc*, or, at j it . 0 u< 

tucm, h<uzr< n UwritOn in tftn Kaitenoc&ue 

and hw ftmuc^hat of the cornier***! st< la 
or I ho ph!to>o|>h)cal Khool, width bo srcm>m 
IiftYu Imflfttul, hut hii numWj ate harsh. 

I ^ If fdtlmatc fo tmet torrid of two' qua*, 
wins nnd t^o Urccla ; M ^ ^ 

T^ C ^ ! r ° f thr i.f Up 

H«er a^ of the former. The rhpm n of the last 

» / 3 a I° °f *uauy nrmn^ments; 

n itX f n 0 ? 0 ^ 1 aml lhe comnon 

lult 'V 1 ? ** ntnxXlT *****' {he m ' «»d 

iwnl^n n l t0fiCtJiCr > frequently after ft full 
pm e, «o Hut ilm sonnet ends ulili the jtolnt of 

,' n, ° bc,t form * « «>® Dnlhtn 
rrin « fa 1 « r,1 ^ n,BK ‘^eHier of tho three on- 
S even lints; talw ourlsn- 

P J* !*'* rte , h ln eowwwit ttmlnntlono. 
I™?* b# no oWceHoo to what ha, abundant 
tot and ^ w." in Uld ”’ ,,1C rl »3 r « n, »lf Of tllO 
5*11. Ihfe, rh MC ,T l 4ttd tWrd and 
thti it ^ 1 6 bWaIi ecn, ° 6t 

Shah.«« d 1 B «,r m m,ke a rcaI fnnnct.whhh 

Leanf^ V n *, 00 ’ 5 0WlC *' Wonlworth 
Imta often failed t0 give us. even where they 

k vo « ivcn u<! fomethtng good instead. 
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■passed Carew, whose lines are often very 
.harmonious, but not so artfully constructed 
or so uniformly pleasing as those of Waller* 
Hq is remarkably unequal ; the best of his 
little poems (none of more than thirty lines 
-aro good), excel all of his time ; hut, after 
a few lines of great beauty, we often como 
to como ill-cxpiessed or obscure, or weak, 
or inharmonious passage. Few will hesi- 
tate to acknowledge that ho lias more 
fancy and more tenderness than Waller, 
but less choice, less judgment and know- 
ledge where to stop, less of the equability 
which never offends, less attention to the 
unity and thread of his little pieces. I 
should hesitate to give him, on the whole, , 
the preference ns a poot, taking collectively 
tho attributes of 'that character ; for wo 
must not, in such a comparison, overlook 
a good deal of very inferior merit which 
may bo found in tho short volume of 
Cnrcw’s poems. Tho best has great 
beauty, but ho has had, in late criticism, 
his full share of applause. Two of Ins 
most pleasing little poems appear also 
among those of Herrick; and as Carew’s 
were, I believe, published posthumously, I 
am rnthcr inclined to prefer the claim of 
the other poet, independently of some in- 
ternal evidence os to one of them. In all 
ages, these very short compositions cir- 
culate, for a time, in polished society, 
while mistakes os to the real author arc 
natural, 1 

53. Tho minor poetry of BenJonson is 
extremely beautiful. This 

Ben Jonaon, ^ partly mixed with his 

nmqucs and interludes, poetical and 

^ One of theso poems begins, “Amongst the 
myrtles as I walked, Lore owl my sighs thus in- 
tcrtalked.” Herrick wants four goad lines 
which nro In Carew; and ns they nro rather 
moro likely to liavo been interpolated than left 
out, this leads to a sort of inference Hint ho was 
the original; there nro also some other petty 
Improvements. The second poem Is that begin, 
ning, “Ask mo why I send you here, This Brst- 
llng of tho Infant year/' Ifcrnck gives the 
second lino strangely, “This sweet infanta of 
tho year," which is little else than nonsense; 
and all tho other variances aro for tho worse. 

X must leave it In doubt, whether ha borrowed, 
and disfigured a Ilttlo, or was himself improved 
upon. X must own that ho has a trick of spoil- 
ing what ho takes. Suckling has an incompar- 
ald e imago, on a lady dancing. 

Her feet beneath tho petticoat, 

Lilt httlc mf«, stole in and out, 

As If thoy feared tho light—. * 
Herrick has It thus 

Her pretty feet, like tnails i did creep 
A Ilttlo out. 

A most singular parallel for an elegant dancer. 


musical rather than dramatic pieces, and 
intended to gratify tho imagination by tho 
charms of song, ns well ns by tho varied 
scenes that were brought before the eye ; 
partly in very short effusions of a singlo 
sentiment, among which two epitaphs nro 
known by heart. Jonson possessed an 
admirable tasto and feeling in poetry, 
which his dramas, except the Sad Shep- 
herd, do not entirely lead us to value 
highly enough ; and when wo consider how 
many other intellectual excellencies dis- 
tinguished him, wit, observation, judgment, 
memory, learning, wo must acknowledge 
that tho inscription on his tomb, 0 rare 
Ben Jonson 1 is not moro pithy than it is 
true. 

54. Gcorgo Wither, by siding with the 
lc c s poetical, though moro 
prosperous party in tho civil Wlthcr * 
war, and by a profusion of temporary 
writings to serve tho ends of faction and 
; folly, has left a namo which wo wero 
! accustomed to despiso, till Ellis did justice 
to “ that playful fancy, pure taste, and art- 
less delicacy of sentiment which distinguish 
tho poetry of his early youth.” His best 
poems were published in 1G22 with tho 
! titlo “ Mistress of Philarctc,” Some of 
them arc highly beautiful, and bespeak a 
' mind above tho grovelling puritanism into 
which ho afterwards fell. I think there is 
hardly anything in our lyric poetry of this 
period equal to Wither's lines on his Muse, 
published by Ellis. 1 

53. The poetry of JSabwgton is that of a 
puro and amiable mind, 
turned to versification by b 
tho custom of tho age, during a real passion 
for a lady of birth and virtuo, tho Castara 
whom ho afterwards married ; but it dis- 
plays no great original power, nor is it by 
any means exempt from tho ordinary 
blemishes of hyperbolical compliment 
and fnr-fctchcd imagery. Tho poems of 
William Eail of Pembroke, long known by 
tho diameter drawn for him Earl of 
by Clarendon, and now ns Pembroke 
tho object of Shakspearo’s doting friend- 
ship, were ushered into tho world after his 
death, with a letter of extravagant flattery 
addressed by Donno to Christiana Countess 
of Devonshire. 2 But there is littlo reliance 

2 Ellis's Specimens of Early English Poets, 
ill. 00. 

s The only edition that X have seen, or that I 
find mentioned, of Lord Pembroke's poems is 
in 1GG0. But as Bonne died in 1631, I conceive 
that there must bo ono of earlier date. Tho 
Countess of Devonshire Is not called dowager; 
her husband died in 1643. 
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to be placed on the freedom from inter- 
polation of these posthumous editions. 
Among these poems attributed to tord 
Pembroke, wc find one of the best known 
of Carew’s,* and even the famous lines 
addressed to the Soul, which some have 
given to Silvester. The poems, in general, 
are of little merit; some are grossly in- 
decent ; nor would they be mentioned here 
except for the interest recently attached 
to the author’s name. But they throw no 
light whatever on the sonnets of Shak« 
speare. 

56. Sir John Suckling is acknowledged 
to have left far behind him 
Seda tog. ^ £ orjner liters of song in 

gaiety and ease; it is not equally clear 
that he has ever since been surpassed. 
His poetry aims at no liigher praise; he 
shows no sentiment or imagination, either 
because he had them not, or because he did 
not require either in the style he chose. 
Perhaps the Italians may have poetry in 
that style equal to Suckling’s; I do not 
know that they have* nor do I believe that 
there is any m French ; that there is none 
in Latin I know. 2 Lovelace is chiefly known 
^ a single song; his other 
c * poetry is much inferior ; and 
indeed it may be generally remarked that 
the flowers of our early verse, both in the 
Elizabethan and the subsequent age, have 
been well culled fay good taste and a friendly 
spirit of selection. TYe must not judge of 
them, or shall judge of them very favour' 
ably, by the extracts of Headley or Ellis. 

5/. The most amorous, and among the 

Herricfc. ^cst ot *r amorous poets 

was Robert Herrick, a clergy- 
man ejected from his living in Devon- 
shire by the long parliament, whose cc Hes- 
perides, or Poems Human and Divine,’’ 
were published in 1WS. Herrick’s divine 
poems are of course such <>$ might be 
presumed by their title and by hi* calling; 
of his human, which arc poetically much 
superior, and brobably written in early life 
The greater portion is light and voluptuous! 
while some border on the licentious and 
-f selection was published in 
iSlo, by which, as commonly happens, the 
poetical fame of Herrick does not suffer • 

IT?** d ? U ^erams are omitted,’ 
and the editor has a manifest preference 
for what must be owned to be the most 

no more whither do stray 

a w,*. S * lden atoms of «» day. 

- Sackhngs Epfthalaxmmn. thonrh not \rrit 

has been mad by almost all the world, Ss 
matchless piece of liveliness and facility. 


elegant and attractive part of Ms author’^ 
rhymes. He has much of the lively grace- 
that distinguishes Anacreon and Catullus, 
and approaches also, with a less cloying 
monotony, to the Basia of Joannes Se- 
cundus. Herrick has as much, variety as 
the poetry of kisses can well have ; but his 
love is in a very slight degree that of 
sentiment, or even any intense passion; 
his mistresses have little to recommend 
them, even in his own eyes, save their 
beauties, and none of these are omitted in 
his catalogues. Yet he is abundant in the- 
resources of verse ; without the exuberant 
gaiety of Suckling, or perhaps the delicacy 
of Carcw, be is sportive, fanciful, and 
generally of polished language. The faults 
of Ms age are sometimes apparent; though 
he is not often obscure, he rtm 3 , more 
perhaps for the sake of variety than any 
other cause, into occasional pedantry; he 
has his conceits and false thoughts, but 
these aro more than redeemed by the 
numerous very little poems (for those of 
Herrick are frequently not longer than 
epigrams) wMch may be praised without 
much more qualification than belongs to 
such poetry. 

53. John 5Iilton was born in 1C09. Yew 
are ignorant of his life, in 
recovering and recording 
every circumstance of wMch no diligence 
has been spared, nor has it often been un- 
successful. Of his Latin poetry some way 
written at the age of seventeen; in English 
we have nothing, I believe, the date or 
which is known to be earlier than the 
sonnet on entering bis twenty-third year* 

In 1634, he wrote Comus, which was pub- 
lished in 1637. Lycidas was written in the 
latter year, and most of his shorter pieces 
soon afterwards, except the sonnets, some , 
of wliich do not come within the first half 
of the century. 

59. Comus was sufficient to convince 
any one of taste and feeling 
that a great poet had arisen ® CS1 **• 

in England, and one partly formed in a 
different school from his contemporaries. 
5Iany of them had produced highly beauti- 
M and imaginative passages ; but none 
had evinced so classical a judgment, none* 
had aspired to so regular a perfection 
Jonsou had learned much from the ancients; 
hut there was a grace in their best models 
which he did not quite attain. Neither 
his Sad Shepherd nor the Faithful Shep- 
herdess of Fletcher have the elegance or 
dignity of Comus. A noble virgin and her 
young brothers, by whom tills masque was^ 
originally represented, required an elcvn- 
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tion, a purity, a sort of severity of senti- 
ment which no ono in that ago could have 
given hut Milton. lie avoided, and no- 
thing Jot!*, tho more festive notes which 
dramatic poetry was wont to mingle with 
it* foriou* strain. But for this ho com- 
pensated by tho brightest hues of fancy 
and tho sweetest melody of song* In 
Cornu* we find nothing prosaic or feeble, 
no false taste in tho incidonts and not 
much in tlio language, nothing over which 
we should desire to pass on ft second perusal. 
Tito want of what wo may call personality, 
none of tho characters having names, except 
Corns himself, who is a very indefinite 
being, and tho absence of all positive 
attributes of time and place, cnhauco tho 
ideality of the fiction by a certain indis- 
tinctness not tmpl casing to the imagination. 

ISO. It has been said, I think very fairly, 
that Lyonias ib a good test 
rdd **' of a real feeling for wlmt is 
peculiarly called poetry. Many, or perhaps 
ve might ray most renders do not taste its 
excellence : nor dors it follow that they 
may not greatly ndmiro Tope and Dryden, 
or even Virgil and Homer. It, i« however. 
Mime what remarkable that Johnson, who 
has committed his critical reputation by 
the most contemptuous depreciation of 
this poem, lmd in an earlier part of liis life 
selected the tenth eclogue of Virgil for ! 
peculiar praise the tenth eclogue, which, 
beautiful a* it is, belongs to tho same class 
of pastoral and personal allegory, and re- 
quires the same sacrifice of reasoning 
criticism as the Lycidnn itself. In tbo ago 
of Milton, tho poetical world had been 
accustomed by tho Italian and Spanish 
writers to ft more abundant use of allegory 
than ban been pleasing to their posterity; 
but LychldS is not bo much in tho nature 
of nn allegory an of a masquo ; tho char- 
acters passed beforo our eyes in imagina- 
tion, as on the singe; they nro chiefly 
mythological, but not creations of tho poet. 
Our sympathy with tho fate of Lycidas 
may not bo much stronger than for tho 
desertion of Gallus by Ids mistress ; but 
many poems will yield an oxquisiteplensuro 
to tho imagination that produce no emotion 
in tho heart; nor none at least, except 
through associations independent of tho 
subject. 

GL Tho introduction of St. Peter after 
tho fabulous deities of tho sea has appeared 
an incongruity deserving of ccnsuro to 
some admirers of this poem. It would bo 
very reluctantly that wo could abandon to 
this criticism tho most splendid pnssago it 
l Adventurer, J?o. 02. 


presents. But tho censure rests, as I 
think, on. too narrow tv principle. In. 
narrativ o or dramatic poetry, where some- 
thing like illusion or momentary belief is 
to bo produced, tho mind requires an 
objective possibility, a capacity of real ex- 
istence, not only in all the separate portions 
of the imagined story, but in their co- 
herency and relation to a common wholo. 
Whatever is obviously incongruous, what- 
ever shocks our previous knowledge of 
possibility, destroys to a certain extent 
that acquiescence in tbo fiction, which it 
is tho truo business of tho fiction to produce. 
But tho case is not tho same in such poems 
as Lycidas. They pretend to no credibility, 
they aim at no illusion ; they are read 
with tho willing abandonment of the im- 
agination to a waking dream, and require 
only that general possibility, that combina- 
tion of images which common experience 
does not reject as incompatible, without 
which the fancy of tho poet would ho only 
like that of the lunatic. And it had been so 
usual to blond sacred with mythological 
personages in allegory, that no one pro- 
bably in Milton’s age would have been 
struck by tho objection. 

G2. Tho Allegro and Penseroso arc per- 
haps more familiar to us Allegro and 
than any part of tho writings 
of Milton. They satisfy tho , critics and 
they delight mankind. The choice of 
images is so judicious, their succession so 
rapid, tho allusions aro so various and 
pleasing, tho leading distinction of tho 
poems is so felicitously maintained, tho 
versification is so animated, that wo may 
place them at tho head of that long series 
of dcscriptivo poems which our language 
has to boast. It may bo added, ns in the 
greater part of Milton’s writings, that 
they aro sustained at an uniform pitch, 
with few blemishes of expression and 
scarco any feebleness ; a striking contrast, 
in this respect, to all the contemporaneous 
pootry, except perhaps that of Waller. 
Johnson has thought, that while there is 
no mirth in his melancholy, ho can detect 
some melancholy in his mirth. This seems 
to bo too strongly put ; but it may bo said 
that lus Allegro is rather cheerful than gay, 
mid that oven his cheerfulness is not always 
without effort. In these poems he is in- 
debted to Fletcher, to Burton , to Browne, 
to Withers, and probably to more of our 
cariy versifiers ; for ho was a great collec- 
tor of sweets from thoso wild flowers. 

G3. The Ode on tho Nativity, far less 
popular than most of the poetry of Milton, 
is perhaps tho finest in tho English Ian- 
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image. A grandeur, a simplicity, a breadth 
odo on the of manner, on imagination 
Nativity, at once elevated and re~ 
strained by the subject, reign throughout 
it. If Pindar is a model of lyric poetry , it 
■would be hard to name any other ode so 
truly. Pindaric; but more has naturally 
been derived from the Scriptures. Of the 
other bhort poems, that on the death of 
the Marchioness of 'Winchester dosetves 
particular mention. It is pity that the 
first lines are bad, and the last much worse ; 
for rarely can we find more feeling or 
beauty than in some other passages. 

64. The sonnets of Milton have obtained 

of late years the admiration 
Sissonaots ^ rea i Covers of poetry. 

Johnson has been as impotent to fix the 
public taste in this instance as in his other 
criticisms on the smaller poems of the 
author of Paradise Lost. These sonnetB 
are indeed unequal; the egression is 
sometimes harsh and sometimes obscure ; 
sometimes too much of pedantic allusion 
interferes with tho sentiment, nor am I 
reconciled to his frequent deviations from 
the best Italian structure. But such 
blemishes are lost in the majestic simplic- 
ity, the holy calm, that ennoble many of 
these short compositions. 

65. Many anonymous songs, many popu- 
Anonymoua lar lays, both of Scottish 

poetry. and English minstrelsy, were 
poured forth in this period of the seven- 
teenth century. Those of Scotland be- 
came, after tho union of the crowns, and 
the consequent cessation of rude border 
frays, less warlike than before ; they are 
still, however, imaginative, pathetic, and 
natural. It is probable that tho best are 
a little older; but their date is seldom 
determinable with much precision. The 
same may he said of the English ballads; 
ballads, which, so far as of a merely 
popular nature, appear, by their style and 
other circumstances, to belong more 
frequently to the reign of James I. than 
any other period. 

Sect. VT. 

ON LATIN POETRY. 

Latin Poets of France— And other Coun- 
tries—OJ England— May— Milton. 

<66. Prance, in the latter part of the six- 
Latin poets teenth century, had been 
of Prance, remarkably fruitful of Latin 

poetry; it was the pride of her scholars, 
and sometimes of her statesmen. In the 
age that we have now in review, we do not 
find so many conspicuous names ; but the 


custom of academical institutions, and 
especially of the seminaries conducted by 
the Jesuits, kept up a facility of Latin 
versification, which it was by no means 
held pedantic or ridiculous to exhibit in 
riper years. Tho French enumerate several 
with praise, G^jon, Bourbon (Borbonius), 
whom some have compared with tho best of 
the preceding century, and among whoso 
poems that on the death of Henry IV. ia 
reckoned the best, Ccrisantes, equal, as 
some of his admirers think, to Sarbievius, 
and superior, as others presume, to Horace, 
and Potavius, who, having solaced his 
leisure hours with Greek and Hebrew, as 
well as Latin versification, has obtained in 
the last tho general suffrage of critics. 1 
I can speak of none of these from direct 
knowledge, except of Borbonius, whose 
Bine on tho death of Henry have not ap- 
peared, to my judgment, deserving of so 
much eulogy. 

67. The Germans wrote much in Latin, 
especially in the earlier do- in Germany 
cads of tins period. Melis- wad Italy, 
sus Schedius, not undistinguished in hm 
native tongue, might have been mentioned 
as a Latin poet in the last volume, since 
most of his compositions were published in 
the sixteenth century. In Italy wo have 
not many conspicuous names. The bad 
taste that infested the school of Marini, 
spread also, according to Tiraboschi, ovei 
Latin poetry. Martial, Lucan, and Clau* 
than, became in their eyes better model, 
than Catullus and Virgil. Baillct, oi 
rather those whom he copies, and among 
whom Boss!, author of the Pinacotheca 
Virorum illustrium, under tho name of 
Erythraeus, a profuse and indiscriminating 
panegyrist, for the most part, of liis con- 
temporaries, furnishes the chief materials, 
bestows praise on Cesarini, and Querenghi, 
whom even .Tiraboschi selects from the 
crowd, and Maffci Barberini, best known 
as pope Urban TUI. 

l Baillct, Jugemens des S$avans, has criticised 
all these and several more. Bapln's opinion on 
Latin poetry is entitled to much regard from bis 
own excellence in it. He praises three lyrists, 
Casimir, Magdelenet and Cerisantes ; the two 
latter being French. Sarbleuskl a do Vdldva- 
tion mais sans puretfi ; Magdelenet est pur mrus 
sans dldvation. Cerisantes a joint dans ses odes 
Tun ct 1’autre ; car 11 dcrit noblcment, et d’un 
style asscz pur. Aprfcs tout, il n'a pas tant do 
feu, que Casimir, lequel avoit bien de l'esprit, 
et de cefc esprit Lemeux qui fait lea po&tes. 
Bucanan a des odea dignes de l’antiquibS, mais 
il a de grandes in^galitds par le mdlange de son 
caract&re qui n’est pas assez uni, JRdflexions 
surlaPoetique, p. 208. 
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GS. Holland stood nt the head of Buropo 
in nolbjil in this lino of poetry* Gro- 
HeiaJiM. tiw has had tho reputation 
of -writing 'with spirit, elegance, and im- 
agination. Hut ho is excelled by Heinsius, 
whoso elegies, still more than his hex- 
am^tres, may bo ranked high in modem 
Latin. Tlio habit, however, of classical 
imitation, has so much weakened all in- 
dividual originality in these versifiers, that 
it is ofUn difficult to distinguish them, or 
to pronounce of any twenty lines that they 
might not liave been written by some other 
author. Compare, for example, the elegies 
of Buchanan with those of Heinsius, wher- 
ever there are no proper names to guide 
us ; a more fmiriicd and continued elegance 
belongs, on the whole (ns at least I should 
say), to the latter, but in a 6hort passage 
this may not be perceptible, and, I believe, 
few would guess with much confidence be- 
tween the two. Hunrius, however, like 
most of the Dutch, is remarkably fond of 
a polyny liable close in the pentameter ; at 
least in his Juvenilia, which, notwithstand- 
ing their title, aro perhaps better than his 
later productions. As it is not necessary 
to intiko a distinct head for the Latin 
drama, no may hero advert to a tragedy 
by Hunrius, Herodcs Infanticide This 
has bcui tlio subject of a critique by 
Balzac, for the most )>art very favourable ; 
'and it certainly contains some highly 
beautiful pa^gcs. Perhaps tlio descrip- 
tion of the Virgin’s feelings on tlio nativ- 
ity, though praised by Balzac, and oxquis- 
itcly classical in diction, is not quite in tlio 
bcsttahtc. 1 

GO. Sidonius Hoachros a PlcmHi Jesuit, 
Cwlalr is extolled by Baillet and 

Sarbievita. ],is authorities. But another 

of the samo oidcr, Ctuuiniy Barbie vius, a 
Pole, is far better known, and, In lyric 
poetry, which ho almost exclusively culti- 
vated, obtained a much higher reputation. 
He had lived some years at Romo, and is 
i Oculosque nunc hue pavWa nunc illue jacit 
Interquo matrem vlrglncmqno liferent adhuc! 
Suspensa matris gaudia, nc trepldus pudor, 

• • • B%*po, cum blandus pucr 

Aut a sopoTC languldas jactnlmanus, 
Tenerisquo Iabrls pectus intactum petit 
Virglnea subitus ora pcrfundlt rubor, * 
Laudcmque matris virgin^ crimen putat. 

A critique on tlio poems of Heinsius will bo 
found In the Retrospective Review, vol. I., p 49* 
but notwithstanding tho laudatory spirit, which 
is, for the most part, too JndlscrimlnaUng in 
that publication, tho roviower 1ms not dono 
justice to Ilelnsius, and hardly seems, perhaps 
n very competent Judge of Latin torso. The 
suffrages of those who wero so, in favour of this 
Batavian poet, are collected by Baillet, n. 1432. 


full of Roman allubion. Ho had Tcad 
Horace, as Sannazarius had Virgil, and 
Heinsius Ovid, till tho stylo and tone be- 
came spontaneous, but lio has moro of 
ccntonism than the other two. Vet, while 
ho constantly reminds us of Hoiaco, it is 
with as constant an inferiority; wo feel 
that lus Rome was not tho samo Romo, 
that Urban VIII. was not Augustus, nor 
the Polish victories on tho Danube like 
those of tho rows of LI via. Hence, hi* 
flattery of tho great, though not a stop 
beyond that of his master, seems rathei 
moro displeasing, because wo ha\o it only 
on his word that they were truly great. 
Barbie vius seldom nscs high or pours out 
an original feeling; but ho is free from 
conceits, never becomes prosaic, and know s 
how to put In good language the common- 
places with which his Mibjcct happens to 
furnish him. Ho is, to a certain degree, 
In Latin poetry, what Chiabrera is in 
Italian, but does not deserve so high 0 
place. Sarbievius was perhaps the first 
who succeeded much in tho Alcaic stanza, 
which the earlier poets poem to a\oid, or to 
uso unskilfully. But he lias many unwar- 
rantable licences in his metre, and even 
false quantities, ns is common to the great 
majority of these Latin versifiers. 

TO. Caspar Barlocus had as high a name, 
perhaps, an any Latin poet 
of this age. His rhythm is * iXl * u *' 
Indeed excellent, but if I10 ever rises to 
other excellence, I hnvo not lighted on the 
passages. A gi eater equality I have never 
found than in Bnrlxuis; nothing is bad, 
nothing is striking. It was the practice 
with Dutchmen on their mnrriago to pur- 
chase cpithalamhunx in hexameter verse ; 
and the muso of Barlrcus was in request. 
These nuptial songs aro, of courso, about 
Bolcus and Thetis, or similar personages, 
interspersed with fitting praises of the 
bride and bridegroom. Such poetry is not 
likely to ri«o high. Tho cpiccdia, or funeral 
lamentations, paid for by tho heir, arc little, 
if at all, better than tho cpitlmlnmia ; and 
tho panegyrical effusions on public or pri- 
vate events rather worse. Tho elegies of 
Barlrcus, as wo generally find, aro stipend 
to tlio hexameters ; he lias hero the samo 
smoothness of versification, and a graceful 
gaiety which gives ns pleasure. In somo 
of his elegies and epistles ho counterfeits 
the Ovidinn Btylo extremely well, so that 
they might pas9 for those of his model. 
Still, there is an equability, a recurrence 
of trivial thoughts and forms, which, in 
truth, is too much characteristic of modem 
Latin to bo a reproach to Bariums. Ho 
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uses the polysyllabic termination less than 
earlier Dutch poets. One of the epifcha- 
lamia of Barljeus, it may be observed be- 
fore we leave him, is entitled Paradisus, 
and recounts the nuptials of Adam and 
Eve. It is possible that Milton may have 
seen this; the fourth book of the Paradise 
Lost compresses the excessive diffuseness 
of Barkeus, but the ideas aro in great 
measure the same. Yet, since this must 
naturally bo the' case, we cannot presume 
imitation. That Milton availed himself of 
all the poetry he had read, we cannot 
doubt; if Lauder had possessed ns much 
learning as malignity, he might have made 
out his case (such as it would have been), 
without having recourse to his own stupid 
forgeries. Fcwofthopoemsof Barlreusureso 
redundant as this ; he has the gift of string- 
ing together mythological parallels and de- 
scriptive poetry without stint, and his dis- 
cretion does not inform him where to stop. 
71. The eight books of Sylvro by Balde, 
BaMe— Greek, a German ecclesiastio, are 
poemaof extolled by Baillct and 

n5 ' Bouterwek far above their 

value ; the odes are tumid and unclassical; 
yet some have called him equal to Horace. 
Heinsius tried his skill in Greek verse! 
His Peplus Gracorum Epigrammatum was 
published in 1G13. These aro what our 
schoolboys would call very indifferent in 
point of elegance, and, as I should con- 
ceive, of accuracy: articles and expletives 
(as they used to be happily called), arc per- 
petually employed for the sake of the metre 
not of the sense. 1 

72. Scotland might perhaps compete with 
i*tin poets of Holland in tliis as well as in 
“So- the 

. „ HehtUBpoefarumScotorum. 

published in 1637- by Arthur Jonston, we 
find about an equal produce of each cen- 
tury, the whole number being thirty-seven. 
Those of Jonston himself, and some elegies 
by Scot of Scotstarrot, aro among the best. 

The Scots certainly wrote Latin with a 
good ear and considerable elegance of 
Phrase A sort of critical controversy was 
earned on in the last century as to the 

jlu4° nS psalms hy Buchanan and 
Jonston. Though the national honour 
mny seem equally secure by the superiority 
** 1 been usual in 

f^theolder poet against 
II the w^rld lam nevertheless inclined 

are^l'^ Jonston ’ 3 P salms > oU of which 


much pains, ho may bo allowed tho pre- 
ference, hut not at a great interval, and ho 
has attained this superiority by too much 
diffuseness. 

‘73. Nothing good, and hardly tolerable, 
in a poetical sense, had ap- Ott-en*«£pi- 
p eared in Latin verso among crams, 

ourselves till this period. Owen’s epigrams 
(Audoeni Epigrommata), a well-known 
collection, weropublishedinl607; unequal 
enough, they aro sometimes neat and more 
often witty : but they scarcely aspire to 
the name of poetry. Alabaster, a man of 
recondite Hebrew learning, Alabaster 

published in 1632 his tra- Hoxana. 

gedy of Boxana, which, as ho tolls us, 
was written about forty years before for 
one night’s representation, probably at 
college, but had been lately printed by 
some plagiary as his own. Ho forgets, ' 
however, to inform tho reader, and thus 
lays himself open to some recrimination, 
that his tradgedy is vexy largely bor- 
rowed from* tho Dalida of Groto , an 
Italian dramatist of tho sixteenth cen- 
tury.* The story, the characters, the inci 
dents, almost every succcsivo scene, many 
thoughts, descriptions and images, aro 
taken from thU original ; but it is a very 
freo translation, or rather differs from what 
can bo called a translation. The' tragedy 
of Groto is shortened, nnd Alabaster lma 
thrown much into another form, borides 
introducing much of liis own. Tim plot is 
full of all the accumulated horror and 
slaughter in which tho Italians delighted 
on their stage. I rather prefer tho original 
tragedy. AJabasterhas spirit and ffro with 
some degree of skill ; but his notion of 
tragic style is of the “lung Cambyses’ 
vein ; he is inflated nnd hyperbolical to 
excess, which is not the case with Groto. 

/4. But the first Latin poetry which 
England can vaunt is May’s May, Bapptarat 
supplement to Lucan, in to Lacaa. 
seven books, which carry down the history 
of the Minrsalia to tho death of Cicsar. 

. * ,s 3 no * °nly a very spirited poem, but, 

“ man y places at least, an excellent imita- 
tion. Tho versification, though it fre- 
quently reminds us of liis model, is somc- 
I X am indebted for tho knowledge of this to 

w'“! UE T? ript notc 1 fon,ld ln thc copy of Ala- 
bwters Boxana in the British Museum: Hand 

tnunuu* hicc tnigedia a pura votsiono 
trasediw Jtolicm tudovici Grot! Cmcl Hadriensis 
cm titulus Dallda. This Induced me to mad 

riou„ydo D e.° f Gt0t °' 1 had BOt pre - 
The title of Boxana runs thus: Boxana tra- 
eed a a plagiaril unguibus vindlcata aucta et 
agnite ab autoro Guh Alabastro;, Loud., 1032., 
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what more negligent. May seems mrcly 
to fall into Lucan's tumid extravagance 1 !, 
•or to emulate his philosophical grandeur; 
hut tho narration is almost ns impetuous 
mid rapid, tho images ns thronged ; and 
sometimes wo liavo rather ft happy imita- 
tion of tho ingenious sophisms Lucan is apt 
in employ. Tlio death of Cato and that of 
Osar, are among tho passages well worthy 
of praise. In some lines on Cleopatra’s in- 
trigue with Cx*ar, being married to her 
brother, he has seised, with f elicit oub effect, 
not only tho broken cadences, but tho love 
of moral paradox wo find in Lucan 1 
75. Many of the Latin poeins of Milton 
Itutca’f tatia were written in early life, 
pose* romo even nfc tho ago of 
roventccn. His name, and the just curi- 
osity of mankind to tmcc the development ] 
-of a mighty genius, would naturally attract 
our regard. They are In themselves full of 
classical elegance, of thoughts natural and 
pleading, of a diction culled with taste from 
tho gardens of ancient poetry, of a versi- 
fication remarkably well-cadcnccd nnd 
grateful to the ear. There is in them, 
without a marked originality, which Latin 
\cn*e can rarely admit but nt tho price of 
*omo incorrectness or impropriety, n more 
individual display of the poet's mind than 
we usually find. “In tho elegies," it is 
raid by Walton, n very competent judge 
of Latin poitry, “Ovid was professedly 
Milton's model for language nnd verufira- 
tion. They aro not, however, a perpetual 


nnd uniform tissue of Ovidian phraseology. 
'With Ovid in view ho has an original man- 
ner nnd character of hi9 own, which exhibit 
a remarkable perspicuity of contexture, ft 
native facility nnd fluency. Nor does his 
observation of Homan models oppress or 
destroy our great poet's inherent powers of 
invention and sentiment. I value these 
pieces ns much for their fancy and genius 
as for their style and expression, That 
Ovid, among tho Latin poets, was Milton's 
favourite, appears not only from his elegiac 
but his Iiexamctric poetry. The versifica- 
tion of our author's hexameters has yet n 
different structure from that of tho meta- 
morphoses : Milton's is more clear, intelli- 
gible, and flowing; less desultory, less 
familiar, and less embarrassed, with n 
frequent recurrence of periods. Ovid is 
nt onco rapid and abrupt.”* Why 
War ton should have at once supposed 
Ond to bo Milton’s favourite model 
in hexameters, and yet so totally dif- 
ferent as ho represents him to bo, seems 
hard to say. The structure of our poet's 
hexameters is much more Virgilinn, nor 
do I sco the least resemblance m them to 
the manner of Ovid. These Latm poems 
of Milton bear some traces of juvenility, 
blit, for tho most part, such as please us 
for that very reason ; it is tho spring time 
of ftn ardent and brilliant fancy, heforo the 
stern nnd sour spirit of polemical puritan- 
ism had gained entrance into lus mind, the 
voico of tho Allegro and of Comus. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Jiisronr or uiuxrATic LirnnATPiu; ruoir 1G00 to 1650, 


Sr:rr. I. 

ON Tnn ITALIAN AND RPAN1HH DIUMA. 
Character of the Italian Theatre in this Ape 
—J)onarclU-~Thc Spnmih Thtatrc—Cal- 
derail — A ppreeint inn of his merits as a 
Jjramalic Poet, 

1. Tho Italian theatre, if we should bo- 

—Nee crimen !nono 
roncubltu illinium tall, Cleopatra, putibnnt 
Qui Ptolemajonim thalamos, consnutariuc 
jura 

Intcst-n novere ilomAi, fratrcmrpic sororl 
Conjugio Junctnm, pfwrru sub nomine tvilm 
Mnjus adullcrlo delictum ; turpi us (M, 

Quli crodafc? Jiwtl ad tlmlantoi Cleopatra 
jnarHI, 

Ufipie minus Iceto pcccarel, adult era facta 


lieve one of its historians, fell into total de- 
cay during the whole course Decline of tho 
of tho seventeenth cen- Italian raeatre 
tury, though tho number of dramatic pieces 
of various kinds was by no means small, 
lie makes a sort of apology for inserting in 
a copious list of drnmaticperformnnccs any 
that appeared after 1000, and stops entirely 
with 1050.2 Hufc in this lie seems hardly to 
have done justice to a few, which, if not of 
remarkable excellence, might bo selected 
from tho rest. Andrei ni is perhaps best 
known by name in England, and that for 
one only of his eighteen dramas, tho 

1 Wnrton's e«ay on tho Latin poetry of Mil- 
ton, inserted at length In Todd's edition. 

2 Klccoboni, Hist, du TluSatrc Italics, voL i. 
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Adamo, which 3ms been supposed, on too 
precarious grounds, to have , furnished the 
idea of Paradise Lost in tho original form, 
as it was planned hy its great author. The 
Adamo was first published in 1C13, and 
afterwards with amplification in 1611. It 
is denominated “A Sacred Representa- 
tion;” and, ns Andrciiu was a player by 
profession, must be presumed to have been 
brought upon the stage. It is* however, 
asserted hy Riccoboni, that those who 
wrote regular bngedics did not cause, them 
to be represented ; probably be might have 
scrupled to give that epithet to the Adamo. 
Haylcy and Walker have reckoned it a com- 
position of considerable beauty. % 

% Tho majority of Italian tragedies in 
tho seventeenth century were taken, like 
the Adamo, from sacred subjects, including 
faucli as ecclesiastical legends abundantly 
supplied. Few of these gave sufficient 
scope, cither by action or character, for the j 
di\ ersity of excitement which tho stage 
demands. Tragedies more truly deserving ' 
that name were the Solimano of Bonarclli, 
the Tancrcdi of Campeggio, the Demetrius 
of Rocco, which Salfi picfcrs to the rest, 
and the Aristodemo of Carlo de Dottori. 
A drama by Tcsti, LTsola di Alcina, had 
some reputation; but in this, which tho 
title betrays not to be a legitimate tragedy, 
he introduced musical airs, and thus trod 
on the boundaries of a rival ait. 1 It has 
been suggested, with no inconsiderable pro- 
bability, that in her passion for the mclo- 
drame Italy lost all relish for the graver 
tone of tragedy. Music, at least the music 
of the opera, conspired with many more 
important circumstances to spread an effe- 
minacy over the public character. 

3. The pastoral drama had always been 

mu 61 Seiro- to musical sentiment, 
oven though it might be 
without accompaniment. The feeling it 
inspired was nearly that of the opera. In 
this style we find on o imitation of Ta^o 
and Guarini, inferior in most qualities, yet 
deserting some regard, ami once popular 
even with the critics of Italy. This was 
the Filli di Sciro of Bonarclli, published at 
Ferrara, a city already fallen into tho 
hands of priests, but round whose deserted 
palaces the traditions of poetical glory still 
lingered, in 1007, and represented by nn 
- - lemy in th o same place soon afterwards. 
It passed through numerous editions, and 

1 SalQ, Continuation de Gingudnd, vol. xll 
chap, & besides this larger work, SalQ pub- 
lished, in 1820, a short essay on tho Italian 
stage, Saggio Slrrico-Critico della Commedia 
Italians 


was admired, even beyond tbo Alps, dur- 
ing tho whole century, and perhaps still 
longer. It displays much of tho bad taste 
an<? affectation of that period. ^ Bonarclli 
is as strained in tbo construction of his 
story and in his characters, as bo is in his 
style. Celia, the heroine of this pastoral, 
struggles with a double love, the original 
idea, as ho might truly think, of his drama, 
which ho wrote a long dissertation in order 
to justify. It is, however, far less conform- 
able to tho truth of nature than to the 
sophisticated society for which he wrote. 
A wanton capricious court lady might per- 
haps waver, with some warmth of inclina- 
tion towards both, between two lovers, 
“Almc dell 1 alma min,” os Celia calls them, 
and bo very willing to possess either. But 
wliafc is morbid in moral affection seldom 
creates sympathy, or is fit cither for narra- 
tive poetry or tho stage. Bonarelli's diction 
is studied and polished to tlic highest de- 
gree ; and though its false refinement and 
affected graces often displease ns, the real 
elegance of insulated passages makes us 
pause to admire. In harmony and sweet- 
ness of sound he seems fully equal to his 
predecessors, Tasso and Guarini ; hut he 
has neither the pathos of the one, nor the 
fertility of the other. The language and 
turn of thought seems; more than in the 
Pastor Fido to he that of the opera, want- 
ing indeed nothing but the intermixture of 
air to bo perfectly adopted to muMc, Its 
great reputation, which even Cremmbcni 
docs his utmost to keep up, proves the 
decline of good taste in Italy, and the late- 
ness of its revival.* 

4. A new fashion which sprang up about 
1G20, both marks the ex- Tnwsutitmsof 
tinction of for genuine towr* 
tragedy, and by furnishing a substitute, 
stood in tho way of its mural. Transla- 
tions from Spanish tragedies and tragi- 
comedies those of Lope do Vega and his 
successors, replaced the native muse of 
Italy. These were in prose and in three 
acts, irregular of course, and with very 
different characteristics from those of the 
Italian school. u Tho very name of tra- 
gedy,” Rays Riccoboni, u became unknown 
in our country; the monsters which ustiqicd 
the place did not pretend to that glorious 
title. Tragi-comedics rendered from tho 
Spanish, such as Life is a Dream {of Cal- 
deron), the Samson, the Guest of Stone* 
and others of the same class, were the 
popular ornaments of tho Italian stage.** 

1 Istoria della vol gar Poesia, lv. 147. He* 
places the Filli di Sciro next to the Anrinta. 

s Hist, du Theatre Italicn, i. 47. The ettan*- 
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15. Tbo extemporaneous comedy Imd 
luifaporantous ntanjt been the amusement 
ceiae^y. 0 f the Italian populace, not 
to say of ftU who wished to unbend their 
mind*. An epoch in this art was mado in 
1GU by Flnmmio Scala* who first published 
the outline or canvas of a scries of these 
the dialogue being of course reserved 
for the ingenious performers. 1 This outline 
was not quite so short ns that sometimes 
given in Italian play hilh ; it explained the 
drift of each actor's part in the scene, hut 
without any distinct hint of what ho was 
to m>\ Th a con ^imeiiou of t hese fable** is 
ensured by Kiccoboni as both weal: mid 
licentious; but it would not bo reasonable 
to vxpecl that it should be otherwise. The 
talent of thu nclois uipplicd tho deficiency 
n f wri t ors. A certain quickness of wit, and 
tact in catching tho shades of manner, 
comjttrathcly mro among us, are widely 
diffused in Italy. It Mould be, we may 
well FU^KCt, impossible to establish an ex- . 
tomponmmia theatre iu England which j 
ftbonld no! In* htupidly vulgar.- But Ber- 
gamo sent out many llarl equine, and 
V«iiictt many PauUiloou*. They were rt»- 
rpufed, a* brilliant wit ought to he. Tho 
< mpetor Mathias ennobled Ceccbini, a 
fa in on* Harlequin, who was, however, a man 
of letters* There actors romothnes took 
tho plot of old comedies ns their outline, 
and iU* figured them, bo ns hardly to he 
known, by t bur extemporaneous dialogue. 5 

; rtraiisnui roionly «5«j called com media dtU" 
*rt<\ '’It cnn*t*|fd,** s*i\ s FaW, "In a mere 
thitrh or plan of a dramatic composition, the 
juMh which hailng been hardly shadowed out 
iwr« a* rimed to different actors who wero to 
<l**r< lop them In extemporaneous dialogue. 
Fuih ft rfcitch t.as called a scenario, containing 
ll/e subject of wh rcene, and thereof Fiamlnfo 
pcalii wem celebrated. Figglo Ftorico-Critlco, 
p. O* TIic pantomime, ns U exists among us, 
Is the descendant of this extemporaneous 
comedy, but with little of tho alt and spirit of 
its progenitor. 

l Faifl, p. 40. 

s Tills Is only infant as to dialogue and as to 
the public Higis Tho talent of a single actor, 
like the late Charles Mathews, Is not an excep- 
tion; but even tbo power of strictly extern- 
pomiwous comedy, with the agreeable poignancy 
that the minor theatre requires, It not wanting 
among rouu* whole station and habits of life re- 
strain Its excrcko to the most private circles. 

3 Itlcurixm!, Bbb dti Theatre Italian Salfi, 
xil , SIS- An tfnbotafo disquisition on tho ex- 
tern porancuu* comedy by Mr. Panixri, in tho 
Foreign lies lew for 1$20 (not tho Torelgn 
Ouart^rly, bat one early extinguished), derives 
it from the mime* anil Atellanlan comedies of 
ancient Italy, tracing them through tho middle 
ages. The point seems suflldcntlv proved. 


C. Xopo do Vega was at tlio height of his 
glory at tbo beginning of 
this century. Peihaps tho BpanWl8ta c e * 
majority of his dramas fall within it; but 
enough has been raid on tho subject in tho 
last volume. His contemporaries and im- 
mediate successors wero exceedingly numer- 
ous ; tho effulgcuco of dramatic literature 
in Spain corresponding exactly in time to 
that of England. Several arc named by 
Boutcrweknnd Velasquez; but one only, 
Pedro Calderon do la Barca, caidtron. 
must be permitted to arrest dumber of Mb 
its. This celebrated man * Ieee> * 
was bom in 1G00 and died 1GS3. From an 
early ago till nfter tho middle of tho cen- 
tury when he entered the church, ho con- 
tributed, with a fertility only eclipsed by 
that of Lope, n long list of trogic, historic, 
comic, and tragi-comic dramas to tbo 
Spanish stage. In tbo latter period of Ms 
life, he confined himself to tbo religious 
pieces, called Autos Sacramcntales. Of 
these, 97 are published in tho collective 
edition of 172G, besides 127 of Ms regular 
plays. In one year, 1035, it is said that 
twelve of his comedies appeared. But the 
authenticity of so largo n number has been 
questioned ; ho is said to lmvo given a list 
of his sacred plays, at the age of eighty, 
consisting of only GS. Eo collection was 
published by himself. Some of his com- 
edies, in the Spanish tense, ifc inaybo ob- 
served, turn moro or less on religious sub- 
jects, ns their titles show; El Purgatorio 
de San Patricio— La Dcvocion do la Cruz— 
•TmlnsMaccabcns-— LaGisma do IngMIterra. 
He did not dislike contemporary subjects. 
In El Sitio do Breda, wo havo Spinola, 
Xassau, and others then living on tho scene. 
Calderon’s metre is generally tiochaic, of 
eight or seven syllables, not nlwnya rhym- 
ing ; but verses do arte mayor, as thoy aro 
called, or nnnprestic lines of eleven or twelve 
syllables, and also hcndccasyllablcs fre- 
quently occur. 

7, The comedies, thoso properly so called, 

de capa y csjxtda. which re- 

* , t ,, - HU comedies, 

present manners, arc full of 

incident, but not perhaps crowded so as to 
produco any confusion; tho characters havo 
nothing very salient, but express tho senti- 
Tho Inst company of performers in this old, 
though plebeian, family existed uithln about 
thirty years la Lombardy ; a friend of mine at 
that time witnessed tho last of tho Harlequins. 

X need hardly say that this character was not a 
mera skipper over tho stage, ns wo havo seen 
him, hut n very honest and lively young Berga- 
mn«?quo. Tho plays of Gasparo Gozz!, if plnjs 
they are, nro mere hints to guide tho wit of ex- 
temporaneous actors. 

2 p 
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meats of gentlemen with frankness and 
spirit. We find in every one a picture of 
Spain: gallantry, jealousy, quick resent- 
ment of insult, sometimes deep revenge. 
The language of Calderon is not unfre- 
qucntly poetical, even in these lighter 
diamas, but hyperbolical figures and in- 
sipid conceits deform its beauty. T“ e 
gmcioso, or witty servant, is an unfailing 
personage; but I do not know (my reading, 
however, being extremely limited) that 
Calderon displays much brilliancy or live- 
liness in bis Eallies. 

S. The plays of Calderon required ft good 
deal of theatrical apparatus, unless the good 
nature of the audience dispensed with it. 
But this kind of comedy must have led to 
sccnical improvements. They seem to con- 
tain no indecency, nor do the intrigues 
ever become criminal, at least in effect ; 
most of the ladies indeed are unmarried. 
Yet they have been severely censured by 
later critics on the score of their morality, 
which is, no doubt, that of the stage, but 
considerably purified in comparison with 
the Italian and French of the sixteenth 
century, Calderon seems to bear no re- 
semblance to any English writer of his 
age, except, in a certain degree, to Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. And as he wants 
their fertility of wit and humour, we 
cannot, I presume, place the best of his 
comedies on a level with even the second 
class of theirs. But I should speak, per- 
haps, with more reserve of an author, very 
few of whoso plays I have read, and with 
whose language I am very imperfectly ac- 
quainted ; nor should I have ventured so 
far, if the opinion of many European critics 
had not seemed to warrant my frigid 
character of one who has sometimes been 
so much applauded. 

9. La “Vida esSueno rises, in its subject 

La Vida ea as well as style, above the 
Bueno ordinary comedies of Calde- 
ron. Basilius, king of Poland, a deep 
philosopher, has, by consulting the stars, 
had the misfortune of ascertaining that 
his unborn son, Sigismund, would be under 
some extraordinary influences of evil pas- 
sion. He resolves in consequence to con- 
ceal bis birth, and to bring him up in a 
horrible solitude, where, it hardly appears 
why, he is laden with chains, and covered 
with skins of beasts, receiving meantime 
an excellent education, and becoming able 
to converse on every subject, though desti- 
tute of all society but that of his keeper 
dotaldo. Tlie inheritance of the croivn of 
Poland is supposed to have devolved on 
Astolfo, duke of Moscovy, or on his cousin 


Estrella, who, as daughter of an elder 
branch, contests it with him. The play 
opens by a scene, in which Bosauia, a 
Moscovitc lady, who, having been betrayed 
by Astolfo, has fled to Poland in man’s 
attire, descends the almost impassable pre- 
cipices which overhang the small castle 
wherein Sigismund is confined. This scene 
and that in which ho first appears, are im- 
pressive and full of beauty, even now that 
we are are become accustomed in excess to 
these theatrical wonders, dotaldo dis- 
covers the prince in conversation with a 
stranger, who, by the king's general order 
must he detained, and probably for death. 
A circumstance leadB him to believe that 
this stranger is his son; but the Castilian 
loyalty transferred to Poland forbids him 
to hesitate in obeying his instructions. 
The king, however, who has fortunately 
determined to release his son, and try an ex- 
periment upon the force of the stars, com- 
ing in at this time, sets Bosaura at liberty. 

10. In the next act Sigismund, who, by 
the help of a sleeping potion, has been con- 
veyed to the palace, wakes in abed of down, 
and in the midst of royal splendour. He 
has little difficulty in understanding his 
new condition, but preserves a not un- 
natural resentment of his former treat- 
ment. The malign stars prevail ; he treats 
Astolfo with tho utmost arrogance, reviles 
and threatens his father, throws one' of his 
servants out of the window, attempts tho 
life of dotaldo and the honour of Bosaura, 
The king, more convinced than ever of the 
truth of astrology, directs another- sopo- 
rific draught to be administered ; and in 
the next scene wo find tho prince again in 
his prison. Olotaldo, once more at his 
side, persuades him that his late royalty 
has passed in a dream, wisely observing, 
however, that asleep or awake, we should 
always do what is right. 

11. Sigismund, after some philosophical 
reflections, prepares to submit to the sad 
reality which has displaced his vision. But 
in the thud act, an unforeseen event re- 
calls him to the world. The army, become 
acquainted with his rights, and indignant 
that the king should, transfer them to 
Astolfo, break into his prison, and place 
him at their head. Olotaldo expects 
nothing but death.' A new revolution, 
however, has taken place. Sigismund, 
corrected by the dismal consequences of 
giving way to passion in his former dream, 
and apprehending a similar waking once 
more, has suddenly overthrown the sway 
of the sinister constellations that had en- 
slaved him ; he becomes generous, mild, 
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.and master of himself; and tho only pre- 
text for liia disinheritance being removed, 
it is easy that lio should bo reconciled to 
his fathor, that Astolfo, abandoning a 
kingdom ho can no longer claim, should 
espouse tho injured Rosaura, and that tho 
reformed princo should bccorao tho hus- 
band of Estrella. Tho incidents which 
cliiofiy relate to theso latter characters, 
have boon omitted in tliis slight analysis. 

12. This tragi-comcdy presents a moral 
not so contemptible in tho ago of Calderon, 
as it may now appear; that tho stars may 
influence our will, hut do not obligo it. If 
wo could extract an allegorical meaning 
from tho chimeras of astrology, and deem 
tho stars hut names for the circumstances 
of birth and fortune which affect tho 
character ns well as condition of every 
man, but yield to tho persevering energy 
of self -correction, wo might seo in this 
fal>lo the shadow of a permanent and 
valuable truth. As a play, it deserves 
considerable praise ; tho events are sur- 
prising without excessive improbability, ! 
and succeed each other without confusion; | 
the thoughts are natural and poetically 
expressed ; and it requires, on tho whole, 
less allowance for tho different standaid 
of national tasto than is usual in tho 
Spanish drama. 

13. A Secreto agravio secreta vonganca 
A Sccroto * 8 o domestic tragedy which 

agravio tecrcta turns on a common story — 
veuganca. a husband’s xovengo on ono 
whom ho erroneously believes to ho still a 
favoured, and who had been onco an ac- 
cepted lover. It is something like Tancred 
and Sigismunda, except that tho lover is 
killed instead of tho husband. Tho latter 
puts him to death secretly, which gives 
name to tho piny. Ho afterwards sets fire 
to his own house, and in the confusion 
designedly kills his wifo. A friend com- 
municates the facts to his sovereign, Se- 
bastian, king of Portugal, who applauds 
what lias been done. It is an atrocious 
play, and speaks terrible things as to the 
state of public sentiment in Spain, hut 
abounds with interesting and touching 
passages. 

14. It has been objected to Calderon, 

stylo of and tho following dcfcnco 

Calderon 0 f Bouterwck seems very 

insufficient, that his servants converse in 
a poetical stylo like their masters. “Tho 
spirit, on these particular occasions,” says 
that judicious but lenient critic, “must 
not bo misunderstood. Tho servants in 
Calderon’s comedies always imitate tho 
language of their masters. In most cases 


they express themselves like the latter, in 
the natural language of real life, and often 
divested of that colouring of the ideas, 
without which a dramatic work ceases to 
be a poom. But whenever romantic gal- 
lantry speaks in the language of tender- 
ness, admiration, or flattery, then, accord- 
ing to Spanish custom, every idea becomes 
a metaphor; and Calderon, who was a 
thorough Spaniard, seized these oppor- 
tunities to give tho reins to his fancy, and 
to suffer it to take a bold lyric flight be- 
yond the boundaries of nature. On such 
occasions tho most extravagant meta- 
phoric language, in the stylo of the Italian 
Alarmists, did not appear unnatural to a 
Spanish audience; and even Calderon 
himself had for that style a paiticular 
fondness, to tho gratification of which he 
sacrificed a chaster tasto. It was his 
ambition to become a more refined Lope 
do Vega, or a Spanish Marini. Thus, in 
| his play, Bien vengas mal, si vengas solo, a 
! waiting-maid, addressing her young mis- 
! tress who has risen in a gay humour, says 
— “ Aurora would not have done wrong had 
she slumbered that morning in her snowy 
crystal, for that the sight of her mistress’s 
charms would suffico to draw aside the 
curtains from the couch of Sol.** She adds 
that, using n Spanish idea, “it might then 
indeed bo said that the sun had risen in 
her lady’s eyes.” Valets, on the like oc- 
casion, speak in tho same style ; and when 
lovers address compliments to their mis- 
ti esses, and these reply m the same strain, 
the play of fai -fetched metaphors is aggra- 
vated by antitheses to a degree which is 
intolerable to any but a Spanish -formed 
taste. But it must not be forgotten that 
this language of gallantry was m Calderon’s 
time spoken by the fashionable world, and 
that it was a vernacular property of the 
ancient national poetry.” 1 What is this 
but to confess that Calderon had not genius 
to raise himself above his age, anti that he 
can bo read only as a “Triton of the min- 
nows;” ono who is great but in comparison 
with Ids neighbours ? It will not convert 
bad writing into good to tell us, ns is per- 
petually done, that we must place our- 
selves in tho author’s position, and make 
allowances for tho tasto of his nge, or tho 
temper of his nation. All this is true, 
relatively to tho author himself, and may 

1 P. E07. It has been ingeniously hinted in 
the Quarterly Review, voL xxv., that the high- 
flown language of servants in Spanish dramas, 
Is a parody on that of their masters, and de- 
signed to make It, ridiculous. But this Is pro- 
bably too refined an excuse* 
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be pleaded against a condemnation of his 
talents ; but the excuse of tho man is not 
that of tho work. 

15. The fame of Calderon has been lot* 
msmciits terly revived in Europe 
sometimes through the praise of some 
overrated. German critics, hut espe- 
cially the unbounded panegyric of ouo of 
their greatest men, William Schlcgel. 
The passage is well known for its brilliant 
eloquence. Every one must differ with 
reluctance and respect from tills accom- 
plished writer; and an Englishman, ac- 
knowledging with gratitude and admira- 
tion what Schlegel lias done for tho glory 
of Shakspeare, ought not to grudge the 
laurels he showers upon another head. It 
is, however, rather ns a poet than a dra- 
matist that Calderon 1ms received this 
homage ; and in his poetry it seems to he 
rather bestowed on the mydiefcm* which 
finds a responsive chord in so many Ger- 
man hearts, than on what wo should con- 
sider a more universal excellence, a sym- 
pathy with, and a power over all that is 
true and beautiful in nature and in man. 
Sismondi (but the distance between W eimar 
and Geneva in matters of ta*te is incom- 
parably greater than by the public road), 
dissenting from this eulogy of Schlcgel, 
which he fairly lays beforo tho reader, ! 
stigmatizes Calderon as emincntlj' the poet j 
of tho ago wherein ho lived, the ago of] 
Philip IY. Salfi goes so far ns to say wc 
can hardly read Calderon without indigna- 
tion ; since ho seems to lmvo had no view 
hut to make his genius subservient to tho 
lowest prejudices and superstitions of his 
country. i In the 25th volume of the 
Quarterly Review an elaborate and able 
critique on tho plays of Calderon seem*; to 
have estimated him without prejudice on 
either side. “His boundless and inex- 
haustible fertility of invention, his quick 
power of seizing and prosecuting every- 
thing with dramatic effect, the unfailing 
animal spirits of his dramas, if wc may 
venturo on the expression, tho general 
loftiness and purity of his sentiments, the 
rich facility of Ids verse, the abundance of j 
Ins language, and tbo olearnoss and pro j 
cision with which ho embodies his thoughts \ 
in words and figures, entitle him to a high 
rank as to tho imagination and creative 
faculty of a poet, but wo cannot consent 
to enrol him among tbo mighty masters of 
the human breast.”* His total want of 
truth to nature, even tho ideal nature 
winch pootry embodies, justifies, at least, 

1 p* S (^ ^ voL xih, p. 


this sentence. “The wildest flights of- 
Biron and Romeo,” it is observod, “are 
tamo to the heroes of Calderon ; the Asiatic 
pomp of expression, tho exuberance of 
metaphor, tho perpetual recurrence of the 
same figures, winch tho poetiy of Spain 
i derived from its intercourse with tho 
Arabian conquerors of tho peninsula, are 
lavished by him in all their fulness. 
Every address of a lover* to a mistress is 
thickly studded with stars and flowers : 
her looks arc always nets of gold, her lips* 
rubies, and her heart a rock, which the 
rivers of Ids tears attempt in vuin to melt. 
In short, tho language of tho heart is en- 
tirely abandoned for that of tho fancy; 
tho brilliant but false concetti which have 
infected the poetical litemturo of every 
country, and which ba% e been universally 
cTpbdcd by pure taste, glitter in every 
page t and intrude into every speech.’’ 1 


Sect. IT. 

OX THE FltESCK DRAMA, 
j Early Trench DrumntiMs of thvt Pcri^l 
— Corneille— Bis principal Tmprduv — 
Hot r oil 

1G. Among the company who performed 
at tbo second theatre of 
Pori?, that established in riA J'* orHar,5 7* 
tho Marais, was Hardy, who, like Shaks- 
pearc, uniting both arts, wns himself tho 
author of GOO, or, as some say, SCO 
dramatic pieces. It is said that forty-one 
of these ate extent in the collection of his 
works which I have never seen. Several 
of them were written, learned by heart, 
and represented within n week* His own 
inventions two tho worst of all ; Ids tra- 
| gedics and tragi-comcdics are borrowed 
I with as close an adherence to tho original - 
text as possible, from Horner or Plutarch 
or Cervantes. They have moro incident 
than those of his predecessors, and are some- 
what less absurd ; but Hardy is a writer of 
littlo talent. The Marianne is the most 
tolerable of his tragedies. In these ho 
frequently abandoned tho chorus, and 
even where he introduces it, does not 
regularly close the act with an odod - 
If. In the comedies of Hardy, and in 
tho many burlesque farces represented 
under Henry IV. and Louis XHL? no re- 
gard was paid to decency, cither in tho 
language or the circumstances. Few per- 
sons of rank, especially ladies, attended. 

1P.H. 

* rontenclJe, Hist du Thtfalro Francis (In 
<Euvres de Font en ell d, UJL f 72). Soard, M6* 

( langes do Ltlteraturc, voL iv. 
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the theatre:*.^ These wero first attracted 
by pastoral rojinwiifnffona, of winch Baenn 
gave A successful example in his Artcnico. 

It is hardly, however, to ho called a 
drama. 2 * But the stage, being no longer 
abandoned to the populace, nnd n more 
critical judgment in French literature 
gaining ground, encouraged by Biohelieu, 
uho btiflt a large room m his palace for 
the representation of Mimrae, nn indif- 
ferent tragedy, part of which was suspected 
to he his own, s the ancient thcatro began 
to he studied, rules were laid down and 
part wily observed, a perfect decorum rc- 
phcod the licentiousness and gross lan- 
guage of the old writers. Mairct nnd 
Kotrou, though without rising, in their 
first plays, much above ITardy, just served 
to prepare tho way for the father and 
founder of the national theatre. 4 

18. The Melife of Corneille, his first pro- 
duction, was represented in 1029, when ho 
was twenty-three years of age. This is 
only distinguished, as eomo ray, from 
those of Hardy by n greater rigour of 
style : but Fontcncllo gives a very different 
opinion. It had, at least, a micccm which 
cntt*cd a new troop of actors to bo estab- 
lished in the MarnK His next. Clitandro, 
it is agreed, is not ro good. Jlut La V euro 
i« much better; Irregular in action, but 
with rpirit, diameter, and well-imented 
ritufttion**, Ills the find model of tho higher 
comedy. 5 * * Tht.o early comedies must, in 
fact, have been relatively of considerable 
merit, rince they raised Corneille to high 
reputation, and connected him with tho 
liutmry men of his time. The Medea, 
though much borrowed from Seneca, gave 
a tone of grandeur and dignity unknown 

i Puxrd, p 131. Botrou boasts that since ho 
wrote for tho theatre, it had become eo well- 
regulated that rc’pcctablo women might go to 
It with as HttTo scruple at to tho Luxembourg 
gnrdea. Corneille, however, has, in general, 
the credit of basing pnrifled tho stage i after | 
his recowl piece, Ciltandrc, ho admitted no- 
thing licentious in his comedies. Tho only re- 
main of gros^ncas, ronlcncllo observes, was 
that tho lovers ft Udoyoimt ; but, as ho grat cly 
poos on to remark, lo lutolemcnt no choquo pas 
les bonnes mmurff ; II no choquo quo la polltesso 
ct la vralc palnntcriu, p. 01, But tho last In* 
cionco of this heinous offcnco Is in Lo Mentour. 

tf Stnrd, ubl aupr.1 

a Tontcnelle, p. 8 b W. 

< Id. p. 78 It is difficult in Trauco, ns it is 
-with us, to ascertain the Onto of plays, because 

they were often represented forbears before 

they came from tho press. It Is conjectured by 

Fonlcnclle, that ono or two pieces of Mniret 
and Jiotmu may have preceded any by Corneille. 

o Snard, Pontcnellc, La Ilarpc. 


before to French tragedy. This appeared 
in 1635 1 and was followed by tho Cid next 
year. 

19. Notwithstanding the defence made 
by La Harpo, I cannot but 

ngreo with the French Aca- 8 
demy, in their criticism on this play, that 
tho subject is essentially ill-chosen. No 
circumstances can be iningined, no shill 
can be employed, that will reconcile the 
mind to tho marriage of a daughter with 
ono that has shed her father’s blood. And 
the law of unity of timo, which crowds 
every event of tho drama within a few 
hours, renders tho promised consent of 
Chxraeno (for such it is) to this union still 
more revolting and improbable. 1 Tho 
knowledge of tills termination re-acts on 
tho reader during a second perusal, so ns 
to give an irrcsistiblo impression of her in- 
sincerity in her previous solicitations for 
his death. Sho seems, indeed, in several 
passages, littlo clso than a tragic coquette, 
and ono of the most odious land. 2 The 
English stage at that time was not exempt 
from great riolntions of nature nnd de- 
corum ; yet, had the subject of the Oid 
fallen into the lmnds of Beaumont nnd 
I Fletcher, and it is ono which they would 
have willingly selected for the sake of the 
effective situations nnd contrasts of passion 
it affords, tho part of Chimeno would have 
been managed by them with great warmth 
and spirit, though jnobaWy not less incon- 
gruity ami extravagance ; but I can seared)’ 
heJievo that tho conclusion would have 
been so much in tho style of comedy. Her 
death, or retirement into a monastery* 
would have seemed more consonant to her 
own dignity and to that of n tragic subject. 
Corneillo was, however, homo out by tho 
tradition of Spain, and by the authority' of 
Guillen do Castro, whom ho imitated. 

20. Tho langungo of Corneille is elevated, 

1 La Harpo has said that Chlmfcno docs not 
proml'Q at last to marry Rodrigue, though tho 
spectator perceives that she will do eo. Ho for- 
gets that she has commissioned her lover’s su ord 
In tho duel with Don Sanebo 

Sors vainqueur d’un combat dont Chimino est 
lo prlx.— Act v., ee. 1. 

s In these lines, for example, of tho third net, 
sccno 4th : — 

Malgrd les fouxel beaux qul rorapent ma colire, 
Jo feral mon possible A blen %enger mon p&re ; , 
Jlals malgro la rlgucur d*un bI cruel devoir, 
Mon unique souhait est do no rfon pouvolr. 

It is truo that ho found this in his Spanish 
original, but that docs not render tho Imitation 
judicious, or tho sentiment either moral, or even 
theatrically specious. 
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liis sentiments, if sometimes hyperbolical 
Style of generally noble, when In 
Com&uio. lias not to deal with the 
passion of love ; conscious of the nature of 
„ his own powers, he has avoided subjects 
wherein this must entirely predominate: 
it was tobe, ns he thought, an accessory but 
never a principal source of dramatic in- 
terest, In this, however, as a general law 
of tragedy, lio was mistaken ; love is by no 
means unfit for tho chief source of tragic 
distress, but comes in generally with a cold 
and feeblo effect as a subordinate emotion. 
In those Homan stories ho most affected, 
its expression could hardly bo otherwise 
than insipid and incongruous. Corneille 
probably s ould hare dispensed with it liko 
Shakspenrc in Ooriolanus and Julius Cre^nr ; 
but the taste of his contemporaries, formed 
in the pedantic school of romance, lias 
imposed fetters on his genius in almost 
every drama. In the Cid, where the 
subject left him no choice, ho has perhaps 
succeeded better in the delineation of love 
than on any other occasion ; yet even hero 
we often find tho cold exaggerations of 
complimentary verse, instead of the voice 
of nature. But other scenes of this play, 
especially in tho first act, which bring for- 
ward the proud Castilian characters of the 
two fathers of Rodrigo and OliimOne, are 
full of tho nervous eloquence of Oorneillo $ 
and the general style, though it may not 
have borne tho fastidious criticism cither 
of tho Academy or of Voltaire, is so far 
above anything which had been heard on 
the French stage, that it was but a very 1 
frigid eulogy in the former to say that it 
* had acquired a considerable reputation 
among works of the kind.” It had at that 
time astonished Paris; but tho prejudices 
of Cardinal Richelieu and the emyof in- 
ferior authors, joined perhaps to the 
proverbial unwillingness of critical bodies 
to commit themselves by warmth of praise, 
had some degree of influence on the 

tL ? •'l cadomy Pronounced on 

h °1?’ th0n3h 1 d0 Boi think it was 
nltogether so unjust and uncandid rt s has 
sometimes been supposed. 

2L Tho next tragedy of Corneille, Les 
lies Horaces. /^ om _ C03 > * s hardly open to 
,, lcss °Meotion than tho Cid ; 
Jiotso much fcecauso there is, ns theFrenck 
unties have discovered, a want of unity in 
the subject, which I do not quite perceive, 

unint ’i- 0 tho fifth aot is tediou ’ nnd 
munteresfang as from tho rcpulsivencss of 

S h 2 

«i oar natural sympathies. Commlln 
has complicated the legend in Livy S 


tho mnrringe of the younger UoratiuB to 
tho sister of tlio Curintii, nnd thus placed 
his two female personages in a nearly 
similar situation, which he has taken little 
pains to diversify by any contrast in their 
characters. They speak on tho contrary, 
nearly in tlio samo tone, and wo sco no- 
reason why the hero of the tragedy should 
not, m ns ho seems half disposed, have 
followed up tho murder of his sister by 
that of his wife. More skill is displayed 
in tho opposition of character between the 
combatants themselves; but tho mild, 
though not loss courageous or patriotic, 
Curiatius attaches the spectator, who cares 
nothing for the triumph of Koine, or the 
glory of tho Horatian name. It must bo 
confessed that the elder Horalins is nobly 
conceived ; tho lloman energy, of which- 
wo find bnt a caricature in his brutish son, 
sliines out in him with an admirable 
dramatic spirit. I shall be accused, never- 
theless, of want of taste, when I confess 
that his celebrated Qn'il mourilt, has 
nlwny seemed to mo less eminently sub- 
lime than the general sufTrago of France 
has declared it. There is nothing very 
novel or striking in tho proposition, that a 
soldier’s duty is to die in the field rather 
than desert liis post by flight ; and in a 
tragedy full of tho hyperboles of Koman 
patriotism, it appears strange that wo 
should ho astonished at that which is the 
principle of all military honour. Tho 
words are emphatic in their position, nnd 
calculated to draw forth the actor’s enemy ; 
hut this is an artifice of no great skill ; and 
one canhardly help thinking, that a specta- 
tor in the pit would spontaneously have 
anticipated tho answer of a warlike father 
to the feminino question, 

Quo vonlies-voas qu’0 fit centre trois ? 

Tho stylo of this tragedy is reckoned by 
tlio critics superior to that of tho Cid ; the 
nervousness and warmth of Corneillo is 
more displayed; and it is more free from- 
incorrect nnd trivial expression. 

22. Cinna, the -next in order of time, is 
probably that tragedy of 
Corneillo which would be ctnaa * 

placed at the head by a majority of suf- 
frages. His -eloquence reached here its 
ighcst point; the speeches are longer, 
more vivid in narration, more philosophical 
m argument, more abundant in that strain, 
of Koman energy,’ which he had derived 
chiefly from Lucan, more emphatic nnd. 
condensed in tlicir language and versifica- 
tion. But, as a drama, this is deserving of 
mtlc praise ; the characters of Cinna and. 
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Maximus are contemptible, that of Emilia 
is treacherous and ungrateful. She is 
indeed tho typo 6f a numerous class who 
have followed her in works of fiction, and 
sometimes, unhappily, in real life; tho 
femalo patriot, theoretically, at least, an 
assassin, but commonly compelled, hy the 
iniquity of tho times, to console herself in 
practice with safer transgressions. We 
liavo had somo specimens; and other 
nations, to their slmmo and sorrow, have 
had more. But oven tho magnanimity of 
Augustus, whom wo havo not seen exposed 
to instant danger, is uninteresting, nor do 
we perceive why ho should bestow his 
friendship as well as his forgiveness on the 
detected traitor that cowers before him. 
It is one of those subjects, which might, by 
the invention of a more complex plot than 
history furnishes, havo better excited the 
spectator’s attention, but not his sympathy. 

23. A deeper interest belongs to Poly- 
cucto ; and this is tho only 
Poiyeucte tragedy of Corneille where- 
in he affects tho heart. There is indeed a 
certain incongruity which wo cannot over- 
come between tho sanctity of Christian 
martyrdom and tho language of love, 
especially when the latter is rather tho 
more prominent of the two in tho conduct 
of the drama. 1 But tho beautiful character 
of Paulino would redeem much greater 
defects than can bo ascribed to this tragedy. 
It is the noblest, perhaps, on tho French 
stage, and conceived with admirable deli- 
cacy and dignity, 5 In tho style, however, 
of Polycucto, there scorns to be some return 
towards tbc languid tone of common-place 
which had boon wholly thrown off in 
Qinna. 3 

1 The cotorio at the HOtel RambouiUet 
thought that Polyoucte would not succeed, on 
account of Its religious character, Corneille, it 
is said, was about to withdraw his tragedy, but 
v as dissuaded by an actor of so little reputation 
that ho did not oven bear a pait in the perfor- 
mance. FontonoUe, p. 101. 

2 FontoneUo thinlw that it shows 41 un grand 
attachemcntfc son devoir, etun grand caract£re'' 
in Paulino to desire that Soverus should savo 
her husband’s life, instead of procuring the 
latter to be executed that she might marry her 
lover. Reflexions sur la Podtique, sect. 10. 
This 3s rather an odd notion of what is sufficient 
to constitute an heroic character. It is not the 
conduct of Pauline, 'tvhich in overy Christian or 
virtuous woman must naturally be the same, 
but tho fine sentiments and language which 
accompany it, that render her part so noble. 

3 In the second scenoof the second not, between 
Soverus and Pauline, two characters of the most 
elevated class, tho former quits the stage with 
this hne: Adieu trop vertueux ohjet, et trop 


24. Bodogune is said to have been a 
favourite with the author. 

It can hardly bo so with the ^ odoffune ‘ 
generality of his readers. Tho story lias 
all tho atrocity of the older school, from 
which Oorneillo had emancipated the stage. 
It borders even on ridicule. Two princes, 
kept by their mother, one of those furies 
whom our own "Webster or Marston would 
have delighted to draw, in ignorance which 
is tho elder, and consequently entitled to 
the throne, are enamoured of Bodogune. 
Their mothers make it a condition of 
declaring the succession, that they shall 
shed the blood of this princess. Struck 
with horror at such a proposition, they 
refer their passion to the choice of Bodo- 
gune, who, in her turn, demands the death 
of their mother. The embarrassment of 
these amiable youths may bo conceived. 
La Harpe extols the fifth act of this tiagedy, 
and it may perhaps be effective in repre- 
sentation. 

25. Pompey, sometimes inaccurately 

called tho Death of Pompoy, pom 

is more defective in con- 
struction than even any other tragedy of 
Corneille. Tho hero, if Pompey is such, 
never appears on tho Btage, and his death 
being recounted at the beginning of the 
second act, tho real subject of the piece, 
so far as it can bo said to have one, is the 
punishment of his assassins ; a retribution 
demanded by the moral sense of the 
spectator, but hai dly important enough 
for dramatic interest. The character of 
Ocesar is somewhat weakened hy his passion 
for Cleopatra, which assumes more the 
tone of devoted gallantry than truth or 
probability warrant ; but Cornelia, though 
with somo Lucanio extravagance, is full of 
a Roman nobleness of spirit, which renders 
her, after Paulino, but at a long interval, 
the finest among the femalo* characters of 
Corneille. The language is not beneath 
that of his earlier tragedies. 

26. In Heraclius we begin to find an in- 
feriority of style. Few Ben alm 
passages, especially after 

the first act, are written with much vigour; 
and the plot, instead of the faults we may 
ascribe to somo of the former dramas, a 
too great simplicity and want of action, 
offends by the perplexity of its situa- 
tions, and still more by their nature; 
since they are wholly among tho proper 
resources of comedy, Tho true and tho 
false Heraclius, each uncertain of his 
paternity, each afraid to espouse one who 
charmant. The latter replies: Adieu, trop 
malhourcux, ct trop parfoit amant. 
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may or may not be his sister, the embar- 
rassment of Phocas, equally imtat^by 
both, but aware that in putting cither to 
death, he may punish his own son, the art 
of Lcontine who produces this confusion, 
not by silencebutby a scries of inconsistent 

falsehoods, all these are in themselves 
ludicrous, and such ns in comedy could 
produce no other effect than laug er. 

27. NicomMe is generally placed by the 
critics below Hcraolius, an 

McomedA. 0pill i 0I1 in which I should 
hardly concur. The plot is feeble and im- 
probable, but more tolerable than the 
strange entanglements of Hcraclius ; and 
tho spirit of Corneille shines out more m 
tho characters and sentiments. None of 
bis later tragedies deserve much notice, 
except that we find one of bis celebrated 
in n tetfnn of 

general merit. NicomSde and Sertouus 
were botb first represented after tho middle 
of the century. 

2S. Voltaire has well distinguished tho 
Faults and beau- fine scenes of Corneille, and 
ties or Corneille, the fine tragedies of Bacine. 
It can perhaps hardly bo said that, with 
tho exception of Polyeucte, the former has 
produced a singlo play which, taken as a 
whole, we can commend. The keys of tho 
passions were not given to his custody. 
But in that which ho introduced upon tho 
French stage, and which long continued 
to be its boast, impressive energetic de- 
clamation, thoughts masculine, bold, and 
sometimes subUmo, conveyed in a style for 
the most part clear, condensed, and noble, 
and in a rhythm sonorous and satisfactory 
to the ear, ho has not 'sinco been equalled. 
Lucan, it has always been said, was tho 
ffivunrito study of Corneille. No one in- 
deed can admire one who has not a strong 
relish for the other. That the tragedian 
has over surpassed the highest flights of 
his Koman prototype, it might he difficult 
to prove ; but if his fire is not moro intense, 
it is accompanied by less smoko; his 
bypeiboles, for such he has, aro less fre- 
quent and less trngid ; his taste is moio 
judicious, he knows better, especially in 
description, what to chuse and where to 
stop. Lucan, however, would have dis- 
dained tho politeness of the amorous heroes 
of Corneille, and though often tedious, 
often offensive to good taste, is* never 
languid or ignoble, 

29. Tho first French comedy written in 

' LeMenfcmr. language without low 

wit or indecency, is duo to 
Corneille, or rather, in some degree, to the 
Spanish author whom ho copied in Lo 


■Menteur This has been improved a littlo 
by Goldoni, and our oum woU-knownfarco, 
Tho liar, is borrowed from both. Them- 
cidents aro averting, but it belongs to tbo 
subordinate class of comedy, and a better 
moral would have been shown m the dis- 
grace of tho principal character. Another 
comedy about the same time, Lo Pedant 
Jou6 by Cyrano do Bergerac, had much 
success. It has been called the first comedy 
in prose, and tho first wherein a provincial 
dialect is introduced; tho remark, as to 
tho former circumstances, showB a forget- 
fulness of Larlvcy, Molierc has borrowed 
freely from this play. 

SO. The only tragedies, after those of 
Corneille, anterior to 1C50, otter rrondi 
which tho French them- tragedies, 
solves hold worthy of remembrance, aro 
tka Sophonishe of Mairet ; in which some 
characters, and some passages aro vigors 
ously conceived, but tho Btylo is debased 
by low and ludicrous thoughts, which later 
critics never fail to point out with sever- 
ity;! tho Scevole of Durycr, tho best of 
several good tragedies, full of lines of great 
simplicity in expression, but which seem to 
gain force by their simplicity, by one who, 
though never sublime, adopted with success 
the severe reasoning stylo of Corneille; 2 
tho Marianne of Tristan, which, at its ap- 
pearance in 1637, passed for a rival of tho 
Cid, ’and remained for a century on tho 
stage, but is now ridiculed for a stylo 
alternately turgid and ludicrous ; and the 
AVenceslas of Rotrou, which had not ceased 
thirty years since to be xopresented, and 
perhaps is so still. 

31. Tins tragedy, tho best work of a 
fertile dramatist, who did Wencedasol 
himself honour by a ready Rotrou * 
acknowledgment of the superiority of 
Corneille, instead of canvassing tho suf- 
frages of those who always envy genius, 
is by no means so much below that great 
master, as, in tho unfortunate efforts of 
his later years,' he was below himself. 
TFcncesIas was represented in 1647. It 
may bo admitted that Rotrou had con- 
ceived liis plot, which is wholly original, in 
tho spirit of Corneille; tbo masculine 
energy of tho sentiments, tho delineation 
of bold and fierce passions, of noble and 
heroic love, the attempt even at political 
philosophy, aro copies of that model. It 
seems indeed that in several scones Botrou 
must, out of mere generosity to Corneille, 
have determined to out-do one of his most 
exceptionable passages, tho consent of 


1 guard, ubt supra 

2 guard, p. I9C. 
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ChimOno to espouse tlio Cid. His own 
eurtnin drops on tbo vanishing reluctance 
of Ins beroino to accept tbo hand of a 
monster whom fiho hated, and who bad 
ju^t murdered her lover in bis own bi other. 
It is tbo buly Anno of Sbaksjicarc; but 
. kndy Anne is not a heroine. ‘Wcnccslns is 
not unworthy of comparison with tbo 
second class of Corneille's tragedies. But 
the ridiculous fono of language and senti- 
ment, which the heroic romance had ren- 
dered popular, nnd from which Corneille 
did not wholly emancipate himself, often 
appears in this piece of Itotrou ; tbo in- 
trigue is rather too complex, intlio Spanish 
ftyle, for tragedy * the diction seems 
frequently obnoxious to the most indulgent 
criticism ; but nWo nib the story is escen- 
t Lilly ill contrived, ending in tbo grossest 
violation of poetical justice ever witnessed 
on tbo stage, the impunity and even tbo 
triumph of one of tbo worst characters 
that was ever drawn. 


Sect HI. 

ok t nr ekcmoii drama. 

Zon'foj) Tktnira — *pcarc — Jenson — 
JiMumnnt nnd Ilcfchcr — Massinger — 
Other English Dramatists. 

52, Tin: T.nglkh drama lmd been cn- 
Por^arttr«f coumgrd through tbo reign 
t&<**tn^ei;cder of Elizabeth by increasing 
ntiAbcth. p 0 pu] 4 , I ity > notwithstanding 
tbo strenuous opposition of a party suffi- 
ciently powerful to enlist tbo magistracy, 
and, in a certain measure, the government 
on its side. A progressive improvement in 
dramalio writing, possibly also, though we 
know Irss of this, in tbo hkill of tbo actors, 
ennobled, whllo it kept alive, tbo public 
taste ; tho crude and insipid compositions 
of an Edwards or a 'Whetstone, among 
numbers more whose very names nro lost, 
gave way to the leal genius of Groeno nnd 
Marlowe, nnd after them, to Shakspearo. 

33. At tbo beginning of this century, not 
ltoabcrof leva than elevon regular 
theatre* play-houses bad been erected 
in London nnd its suburbs; several of 
which, it appears, wero still in uso, an 
order of tbo privy council inlGOO, l entrain- 
ing tbo number to two being littlo xegarded. 
Of these, tbo most important was that of 
thoBkek Friars, with which another, called 
tho Globe, on the opposite sido of tho rivor, 
was connected; tho samo company per- 
forming at tho former in winter, at tho 
latter in summer. This was tho company 
of which Burhago, tho best actor of tho 
day, was chief, and to which Slink Rp care, 
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who -was also a proprietor, belonged. Thoir 
names appear in letters patent, and other 
legal instruments. 1 

31. James was fond of these amuse- 
ments, and had encouraged Encouraged 
them in Scotland. Tho James. 
Puritan influence, which had been some- 
times felt in tho council of Elizabeth, camo 
speedily to au end ; though tho represen- 
tation of plays on Sundays, a constant 
theme of complaint, but never wholly put 
down, was now* abandoned, and is not oven 
tolerated by tho declaration of sports. 
Tho several companies of players, who, in 
her reign, had been under the nominal 
protection of some men of rank, wero now 
denominated tho servants of the king, tho 
queen, or other royal personages.* They 
were relieved from Bomo of tho vexatious 
control they lmd experienced, and sub- 
jected only to tho gentle sway of tho 
^taster of the Bevels. It was his duty to 
roviso all dramatic works before they were 
represented, to cxcludo profane and un- 
becoming language, and specially to take 
care that there should bo no interference 
with matters of state. The foimcr of these 
functions must havo been i other laxly 
exercised ; hut there nro instances in which 
a licence was refused on account of very 
recent hktory being touched in a play. 

33. Tho reigns of James and Charles 
werctho gloryof our tkcatro. central taste 
Public applause, and tbo for the stage, 
favour of princes, wero woll bestowed on 
tlioso blight stars of our litcratuic who 
then appeared. In 1323, when Sir Henry 
Herbert became Master of tho Bevels, thcro 
wcio five companies of actors in London. 

1 Shakspcaropjobably retired from the stage, 
as a performer, soon after 1C03 ; his namo ap- 
pears among tho actors of Sejanus in 1C03, but 
not among those of Volpono In 1005. There is 
a tradition that James I. wioto a letter thanking 
Shakspearo for the compliment paid to him in 
Macbeth, Malone, it scorns, behoved this: 
Mr. Collier does not, and probably most people 
will bo equally sceptical. Collier, i. S70 

2 Id, p. 317. But tho privilege of peers to 
grant licences to itinerant players, given by 
statute 14 Eliz., c. f>, and 39 Elk., c. 4, was 
taken away by 1 Jac. I,, c. 7, so that they be- 
came liable to bo treated as vagrants. Accord- 
ingly thoro were no established theatres in any 
provincial city, nnd strollers, though dear to tho 
lovers of tho buskin, were always obnoxious to 
grave magistrates. The licence, however, 
granted to Burbage, Shakspeare, Hammings, and 
others in 1003 authorizes them to act plays not 
only at tho usual house, but in any other part 
of tlio kingdom. Burbage was reckoned tho 
best actor of his time, and excelled as Ilichard 
XU. • 
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in Ms immense volume, the Histrio-mastix. 


This indeed is something less than at the 
accession of Jamas, and the latest historian 
of the drama suggests the increase of puri- 
tanical sentiments as a likely cause of this 
apparent decline. But we find little 
reason to believe that there was any de- 
cide in the public tastofor the theatre ; 
and it may be as probable an hypothesis, 
that the excess of competition, at the end 
of Elizabeth’s reign, had rendered some un- 
dertakings unprofitable ; the greater fishes* 
as usual in suoli cases, swallowing up the 
less. IVe learn from Howes, the continua- 
tor of Stow, that within sixty years before 
1C31 seventeen play-houses had been built 
in the metropolis. These were now larger 
and more convenient than before. They 
were divided into public and private ; not 
that the former epithet was inapplicable to 
both ; but those styled public were not 
completely roofed, nor well provided with 
seats, nor were the performances by candle- 
light ; they resembled more the rude booths 
we still see at fairs, or the constructions in 
which interludes aro represented by day in 
Italy ; while private theatres, such as that 
of the Black briars, were built in nearly the 
present form. It seems to bo the more 
probable opinion that moveable scenery was 
unknown on these theatres. 49 It is a for- 
tunato circumstance,” Mr. Collier has ob- 
served, "for the poetry of our old plays 
that it was so 5 the imagination of the 
auditor only was appealed to : and we owe 
to the absence of painted canvas many of 
the finest descriptive passages in Sliak- 
spearo, his contemporaries, and immediate 
followers. The introduction of scenery 
gives the date to the commencement of the 
decline of our dramatic poetry. In this 
remark, which seems as original as just, I 
entirely concur. Even in this age the pro- 
digality of our theatre in its peculiar 
boast, scene-painting, can hardly Jkeep pace 
with the creative powers of Shakspeare ; it 
is well that he did not live when a manager 
was to estimate his descriptions by the cost 
of realizing them on canvas, or we might 
never have stood with Lear on the cliffs of 
Dover, or amidst the palaces of Venice 
with Shylock and Antonio. The scene is 
perpetually changed in our old drama, 
precisely because it was not changed at all. 
A powerful argument might otherwise have 
been discovered in favour of the unity of 
place, that it is very cheap. 

36. Charles, as wo might expect, was 
Theatres dosed not less inclined to this 
'*'*£*» liberal pleasure than his 
predecessors. It was to his 
own cost that Prynne assaulted the stage 


Even Milton, before the foul spint had 
wholly entered into him, extolled the 
learned sock of Jonson, and the wild wood- 
notes of ShakspeaTe. But these days were 
soon to pass away; the ears of Prynne 
were avenged ; by an order of the two 
houses of parliament, Sept 2, 1642, the 
theatres were closed, as a becoming mea- 
sure, during the season of public calamity 
and impending civil war ; but, after somo 
unsuccessful attempts to evade this pro- 
hibition, it was thought expedient, in the 
complete success of the party who had 
always abhorred the drama, to put a stop 
to it altogether ; and another ordinance of 
Jan. 22, 1648, reciting the usual objections 
to all such entertainments, directed the 
theatres to bo rendered unserviceable. 
Wo must refer tbo reader to the valuable 
work 'which has supplied the sketch of 
tlicso pages for further knowledge it is 
more our province to follow the track of 
those who most distinguished a period so 
fertile in dramatic genius ; and first, that 
of the greatest of them all. 

37. Those who originally undertook to 
marshal the plays of Slink* shakapoaro*s 
spearc according to chrono- Twelfth Night, 
logical order, always attending less to 
internal evidence than to the very fallible 
proofs of publication they could obtain, 
placed Twelfth Night last of all, in 1G12 or 
1613. It afterwards rose a little higher in 
the list ; but Mr. Collier has finally proved 
that it was on the stage early in 1602, and 
was at that time chosen, probably asjratbcr . 
a now piece, for representation at one of 
the Inns of Court . 2 The general stylo re- 
sembles, in my judgment, that of Much 
Ado about Nothing, which is referred with 
probability to tbo year 1G00. Twelfth 
Night, notwithstanding some very beauti- 
ful passages, and the humorous absurdity 
of Malvolio, has not the coruscations of wit 
and spirit of character that distinguish the 
excellent comedy it seems to have immedi- 
ately followed; nor is the plot nearly so 
well constructed. Viola would bo more 
interesting, if she had not indelicately, as- 

1 1 have made no particular references to Mr. * 
Collier's double work, The History of English 
Dramatic Poetry, and Annals of the Stage; it 
'rill be necessary for the reader to make use of 
his index ; but few books lately published con- 
tain so much valuable and original information, 
though not entirely arranged in the most con-, 
venient manner. He seems, nevertheless, to 
have obligations to Dodsloy’s preface to his 
Collection of Old Plays, or rather, perhaps, to 
Heed's edition of it . ' 

2 Vol. i . p 327 
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well as 'unfairly towards Olivia, deter- 
mined to win the Duke’s heart before she 
had seen 1dm. The part of Sebastian has 
all that improbability which belongs to 
mistaken identity, without the -comic 
effect for the sake of which that is for- 
given in Plautus and in the Comedy of 
Errors. 

88. The Merry 'Wives of Windsor is that 

Kerry wives of work of Shnkspearo in 
Windsor. f which he has best displayed 
English manners; for though there is 
something of this in the historical plays, 
yet wo rarely see in them such a picture of 
actual life as comedy ought to represent. 
It may bo difficult to say for what cause 
ho has abstained from a sourco of gaiety 
whence his prolific invention and keen eye 
for the diversities of character might havo 
drawn so much. Tho Masters Knowell 
and 'Well-horn, tho young gentlemen who 
spend their money freely, and make love 
to rich widows, an insipid raco of person- 
ages, it must bo owned, recur for ever in 
tho old plays of James’s reign 5 hut Shak- 
spearo threw an ideality over tins dos3 of 
characters, tho Bassanios, tho ‘Valentines, 
tho Gratinnos, and placed them in scenes 
which neither by dress nor maimers re- 
called tho prose of ordinary life. 1 * 3 In this 
play, howover, the English gentleman, in 
ago and youth, is brought upon tho stage, 
slightly caricatured in Shallow, and far 
more so in Slender. Tho latter, indeed, is 
ft perfect satire, and I think was so in- 
tended, on tho brilliant youth of tho pro- 
vinces, such ns wo may believe it to have 
been before tho introduction of newspapers 
and turnpike roads, awkward nndboobyish 
airiong civil people, hut at home in rudo 
sports, and proud of exploits at which tho 
town would laugh, yet perhaps with more 
courage and good nature than tho laughers. 
No doubt can ho raised that tho family of 
Lucy is ridiculed in Shallow; but those 
who have had recourse to tho old fable of 
the doer stealing, forget that Shakspeare 
never lost sight of his native county, and 
went, perhaps every summer, to Stratford. 
It is not impossiblo that somo arrogance of 
the provincial squires towards a player, 
whom, though a gentleman by birth and 
the recent grant of arms, they might not 

1 “No doubt,” says Coleridge, “they (Beau- 

mont and Fletcher) imitated the ease of gentle- 

manly conversation better than Shakspeare, 
who was unable not 'to be too much associated 
to succeed in thii” Table Talk, it, 390. lam 
not Quito sure that I understand this expres- 
sion; but probably tho meaning is not very dif- 
ferent from what I hav6 said. 


reckon such, excited bis malicious wit to 
those admirable delineations. 

39. The Merry 'Wives of "Windsor was 
first printed in 1602, but very materially 
altered in a subsequent edition. It is 
wholly comic; so that Dodd, who pub- 
lished the Beauties of Shakspeare, confin- 
ing himself to poetry, says it is the only 
play wluch afforded him nothing to extract. 
This play does not excite a great deal of 
interest ; for Anne Page is hut a sample of 
a character not very uncommon, which, 
under a garb of placid and decorous medi- 
ocrity, is still capable of pursuing its own 
will. But in wit and humorous delinea- 
tion no other goes beyond it. If Falstaff 
seems, as Johnson has intimated, to have 
lost some of his powers of merriment, it is 
because ho is humiliated to a point where 
oven his invention and impudence cannot 
bear him off victorious. In the first acts 
he is still the same Jack Falstaff of the 
Boar’s Head. Jonson’s earliest comedy, 
Every Man in his Humour, had appeared 
a few years before the Merry "Wives of 
Windsor ; they both turn On English life 
in tho middle classes, and on the same 
passion of jealousy. If, then, we compare 
these two productions of our greatest comic 
dramatists, tho vast superiority of Shak- 
speare will appear undeniable. Kitely, 
indeed, has more energy, more relief, more 
perhaps of what might appear to his 
temper matter for jealousy, than tho 
wretched, narrow-minded Ford ; he is 
more of a gentleman, and commands a 
certain degree of respect; hut dramatic 
justice is better dealt upon Ford by render- 
ing him ridiculous, and he suits better the 
festive style of Shakspeare’s most amusing 
play. His light-hearted wife, on the other 
hand, is drawn with more spirit than Dame 
Kitely; and the most ardent admirer of 
Jonson would not oppose Master Stephen 
to Slender, or Bobadil to Falstaff. Tho 
other characters are not parallel enough to 
admit of comparison; hut in their divers- 
ity (nor is Shakspeare, perhaps, in any one 
play more fertile), and their amusing 
peculiarity, as well as in tho construction 
and arrangement of tho story, the brilli- 
ancy of tho wit, tho perpetual gaiety of tho 
dialogue, we perceive at once to whom the 
laurel must he given. Nor is this com- 
parison instituted to disparage Jonson, 
whom we have praised, and shall have 
again to praise so highly, hut to fihow how 
much easier it iras to vanquish the rest 
of Europe than to contend with Shak- 

Measure for Measure, commonly 
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Tof erred to tire end of 1603, is perhaps, after 
Measure tor Hamlet, Lear, and Macbeth, 
Measure the play in which Slmk- 
speare struggles, as it were, most with the 
over-mastoring power of his own mind, 
tlie depths nnd intricacies of being which 
ho has searched and sounded with intense 
reflection, perplex and harass him ; his 
personages arrest their course of action to 
pour forth, in language the most ^remote 
fiom common use, thoughts which few 
could grasp in tho clearest expression; and 
thus he loses something of drhmatic ex- 
cellence in that of his contemplative philo- 
sophy. The Duke is designed as the re- 
presentative of this philosophical character. 
He is stem and melancholy by tempera- 
ment, averse to tho exterior shows of power, 
and secretly conscious of some unfitness for 
its practical duties. Tho subject is not 
very happily chosen, but artfully improved 
by Shakspeare. In most of the numerous 
stories of a similar nature, which before or 
since his time have been related, the sacri- 
fice of chastity is really made, and made in 
vain. There is, however, something too 
coarse and disgusting in such a story ; and 
it would have deprived him of a splended 
exhibition of character. The virtue of 
Isabella, inflexible and independent of cir- 
cumstance, has somothing very grand and 
elevated; yet ono is disposed to ask, 
whether, if Olaudio had been really exe- 
cuted, the spectator would not have gone 
away with no great affection for her ; and 
at least wo now feel that her reproaches 
against her miserable brother when ho 
clings to life like a frail and guilty being, 
are too harsh. There is great skill in the 
invention of Mariana, and without this the 
story could not have had anything like a 
satisfactory termination; yet it is never 
explained how the Duke had become ac- 
quainted with this secret, and being ac- 
quainted with it, how lie had preserved his 
esteem and confidence in Angelo, His 
intention, as hinted towards t,ho end, to 
marry Isabella, is n littlo too common-place, 
it is one of Shakspcaro’s hasty half-thoughts. 
The language of this comedy is very ob- 
scure, and tho text seems to have been 
printed with great inaccuracy. I do not 
value the comic parts highly ; Lucio’s im- 
pudent profligacy, tho lesult rather of 
sensual debasement than of natural ill dis- 
position, is well represented ; hut Elbow is 
a very inferior repetition of Dogberry, In 
dramatic effect, Measure for Measure ranks 
high ; the two scenes between Isabella and 
Angelo, that between her and Claudio, 
those where tho Duke appears in disguise, 


and tho catastrophe in tho fifth act are 
admirably written and very interesting; 
except so far as the spectator’s knowledge 
of the two stratagems which have deceived 
Angelo may prevent him from participating 
in the indignation at Isabella’s imaginary 
wrong which her lamentations would ex- 
cite. Sevoral of the circumstances and 
characters are borrowed from tho old play 
of Whetstone, Promos and Cassandra; but 
very little of tho sentiments or language. 
What is good in Measure for Measure is 
Shakspeare’s own. 

41. If originality of invention did not so 
much stamp almost every ^ 

play of Shakspeare that to s;tlr< 
name ono as the most original seems a dis- 
paragement to others, we might say that 
this great prerogative of genius was ex- 
ercised above all in Lear. It diverges more 
from tho model of regular tragedy than 
Macheth or Othello, and even more than 
Hamlet ; but the fable is better constructed 
than in the last of these, .and it displays 
full as much of the almost superhuman 
inspiration of tho poet as the other two. 
Lear himself is perhaps the most wonderful 
of dramatic conceptions, ideal to satisfy tho 
most romantic imagination, yet idealized 
from the reality of nature. In prepar- 
ing us for tho most intense sympathy 
with this old man, ho first abases him to 
the ground ; it is not CEdipus, against whose 
respected ago the gods themselves have 
conspired ; it is not Orestes, noble minded 
and affectionate, whose crime has been 
virtue; it is a headstrong feeblo and selfish 
being, whom, in tho first act of the tragedy, 
nothing seems capable of redeeming in our 
eyes; nothing but what follows, intense 
woe, unnatural wrong. Then comes on 
that splendid madness, not absurdly sud 
den, as in some tragedies, but in which tho 
strings that keep his reasoning power to- 
gether give way one after the other in tho 
frenzy of rage and grief. Then it is that 
we find what in life may sometimes ho 
seen, the intellectual energies grow stronger 
in calamity, and especially under wrong. 
An awful eloquence belongs to unmerited 
suffering. Thoughts burst out, more pro- 
found than Lear in his prosperous hour 
could Over have conceived ; inconsequent, 
for such is the condition of madness, hut 
in themselves fragments of coherent truth, 
the reason of an unreasonable mind. 

42. Timon of Athens is cast as it weie ' 
in tho same mould as Lear ; 

it is the same essential elm- TunonofAtlien ^ 
meter, tho samo generosity more from 
wanton ostentation than love of others. 
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the same fierce rage under the smart of j 
t ingratitude, the same rousing up, in that 
tempest, of powers that had slumbered I 
unsuspected in some deep recess of tlio 
soul ; for had Timon or Lear known, that 
philosophy of human nature in their 
calmer moments which fury brought forth, 
thoy would never have had such terrible 
occasion to display it. The thoughtless 
confidence of Lear in his children has 
something in it far more touching than 1 
the self-beggary of Timon ; though both 
one and the other have prototypes enough j 
in real life. And as wo give the old king 
more of our pity, so a more intense ab- 
horrence accompanies his daughters and 
the worse characters of that drama, than 
we sparo for the miserable sycophants of 
the Athenian. Their thanklessncss is an- 
ticipated, and springs from the very nature 
of their calling; it verges on the beaten 
road of comedy. In this play there is 
neither a femalo personage, except two 
courtezans, who hardly speak, nor any 
prominent character (the honest steward 
is not such) redeemed by virtue enough to 
ho estimable ; for the cynic Apemantus is 
but a cynic, and ill replaces the noble 
Kent of the other drama. The fable, if 
fable it can be called, is so extraordinarily 
deficient in action, a fault of which Shak- 
speare is not guilty in any other instance, 
that we may wonder a little how he should 
„ have seen in tho single delineation of 
Timon a countcr-balanco for tho manifold 
objections to this subject. But there 
seems to have been a period of Shak- 
speare’s life when his heart was ill at 
ease, and ill content with the world or his 
own conscience ; the memory of hours mis- 
spent, tho pang of affection misplaced or 
unrequited, the experience of man’s worser 
nature, which intercourse with ill-chosen 
associates, by choice or circumstance, 
peculiarly teaches these, as they sank] 
down into tho depths of his great mind, j 
seem not only to hare inspired into it the ; 
conception of Lear and Timon, but that of j 
one primary character, the censurer of j 
mankind. This typo is first seen in tho j 
philosophic melancholy of Jaque*s, gazing ! 
with an undiminished serenity, and with a 
gaiety of fancy, though not of manners, on 
the follies of tho world. It assumes a 
graver cast in tho exiled Buko of the same 
play, and next one rather more severe in j 
the Duke of Measure for Measure. In all | 
these, however, it is merely contemplative 
philosophy. In Hamlet, this is mingled 
with the impulses of a perturbed heart 
under tho pressure of extraordinary cir- 


cumstances ; it shines no longer, as in the 
former characters, with a steady light, hut 
plays in fitful coruscations amidst feigned 
gaiety and extravagance. In Lear it is the 
flash of sudden inspiration across tho in- 
congruous imagery of madness ; in Timon 
it is obscured by the exaggerations of 
misanthropy. These plays all belong to 
nearly the same period : As you Like It, 
being usually referred to 1G00; Hamlet, in 
its altered form, to about 1602 ; Timon to 
the same year; Measure for Measuro to 
1603, and Lear to 1604. In tho later plays 
'of Sh&kspeare, especially in Macbeth and 
tho Tempest, much of moral speculation 
will bo found, but ho has never returned 
to this type of character in the personages. 
Timon is less read and less pleasing 
than the great majority of Shakspeare’s 
plays; but it abounds with signs of his 
genius. Schlegel observes that of all his 
works it is that which has most satire ; 
comic in representation of the parasites, 
indignant and Juvenalian in tho bursts of 
Timon himself. 

43. Pericles is generally reckoned to ho 
in part, and only in part, PcrIckJp 
the work of Shakspeare. 

Prom the poverty and bad management 
of the fable, the want of any effective or 
distinguishable character, for Marina is no 
more than the common form of female 
virtue, such as all tho dramatists of that 
age could draw, and a general feebleness of 
the tragedy as a whole, I should not bclievo 
the structure to have been Shakspearo’s. 
But many passages aro far more in his 
manner than in that of any contemporary 
writer with whom I am acquainted; and 
tho extrinsic testimony, though not con- 
clusive, being of some value, I should not 
dissent from the judgment of Stecvens and 
Malone, that it was, in no inconsiderable 
degree, repaired and improved by his 
touch. Brake has placed it under the 
year 1590, as the earliest of Shakspeare’s 
plays, for no better reason, apparently, 
than that he thought it inferior to all the 
rest. But if, as most will agree, it were 
not quite his own, this reason will have 
less weight; and the language seems to 
me rather that of his second or third man- 
ner than of his first. Pericles is not known 
to have existed before 1009. 

44. The majority of readers, I believe, 
assign to Macbeth, which seems to have 
been written about 1600, the pre-eminence 
among tho works of Shakspeare ; many, 
however, would rather name Othello, one 
of his latest, which is referred to 1611 ; 
and a few might prefer Lear to either. 
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The great epic drama, as the first may bo 
called, deserves, in my own judgment, the 
post it has attained, as being, in the 
language of Drake, “the greatest effort of 
our author’s genius, the most sublime and 
impressive drama which the world has ever 
beheld.*’ It will be observed that Shak- 
bpeare had now turned his mind towards 
the tragic drama. No tragedy but Romeo 
and Juliet belongs to the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; ten, without counting Pericles, ap- 
peared in the first eleven years of tho 
present. It is not my design to dis- 
tinguish each of his plays separately j and 
it will be evident that I pass over somo of 
the greatest. No writer, in fact, is so 
well known as Shakspeare, or has bocn so 
abundantly, and, on the whole, so ably 
criticised ; I might have been warranted in 
.saying even less than I have done. 

43. Shakspeare was, as I believe, con- 
hu Roman versant with the better 
tragedies, class of English literature 
Julius c*sar. whicll tho rc5gn of Elizabeth 

afforded. Among other books, tho trans- 
lation by North, of Amyot’s Plutarch, 
seems to have fallen into his hands about 
1G07. It was tho source of three tragedies 
founded on tho lives of Brutus, Antony, 
and Coriolanus, tho first bearing tho name ! 
of Julius Cresar. In this the plot wants 
even that historical unity which the ro- 
mantic drama requires; tho third and 
fourth acts are ill connected ; it is deficient 
in female characters, nnd in that combina- 
tion which is generally apparent amidst all 
the intricacies of his fable. But it abounds 
in fine scenes and fine passages ; the spirit 
of Plutarch’s Brutus is well seized, tho pre- 
dominance of Coosar himself is judiciously 
restrained, the characters have that indi- 
% iduahty which Shakspearo seldom misses ; 
nor is there, perhaps, in tho wholo range 
of ancient and modem eloquence a speech 
more fully realising tho perfection that 
orators have striven to attain than that of 
Antony. 

4G. Antony nnd Cleopatra is of rather a 
Aatonyand different order; it docs not 
Cleopatra furnish, perhaps, so many 
striking beauties as the last, but is at least 
equally redolent of the genius of Shak- 
speare. Antony, indeed, was given him by 
history, nnd ho has but embodied in his 
own vivid colours the irregular mind of tho 
Triumvir, ambitious and daring against all 
enemies but himself. In Cleopatra ho had 
less to guide him; she is another incarna- 
tion of the same passions, more lawless and 
insensible to reason and honour, us they 
are found in women. This character being 


not one that can please, its strong and ’ 
spirited delineation has not been suffi- 
ciently observed. It lias, indeed, only a 
poetical originality; tho typo was in tho 
courtezan of common life, but the resem- 
blance is that of Michael Angelo’s Sybils 
to a muscular woman. In this tragedy, 
like Julius Crcsar, ns has been justly ob- 
served by Sclilcgel, tho events that do 
not pass on the sfcago nrc scarcely made 
clear enough to one who is not previously 
acquainted with history, and some of the 
persons appear and vanish again without 
sufficient reason. Ho has, in fact, copied 
Plutarch too exactly. 

47. This fault is by no means discerned 
in the third Roman tragedy 
of Shakspeare, Coriolanus. oUnuE> 

Ho luckily found an intrinsic historical 
unity which lie could not have destroyed, 
and which his magnificent delineation 
of tho chief personago has thoroughly 
maintained. Coriolanus himself lias tho 
grandeur of sculpture ; his proportions are 
colossal, nor would less than this trans- 
cendent superiority by which he towers 
over his fcllow-citizcns, warrant, or seem 
for tho moment to warrant, liis haughti- 
ness and their pusillanimity. The sur- 
prising judgment of Shakspeare is viable 
in this. A dramatist of the second class, 
a Corneille, a Schiller, or an Alfieri, 
would not have lost tho occasion of repre- 
senting tho plebeian form of courage and 
patriotism. A tribune would have been 
mado to utter noblo speeches, and some 
j critics would have ax tolled the balance 
i nnd contrast of the antagonist principles. 
And this might have degenerated into the 
general saws of ethics and politics, which 
philosophical tragedians love to pour 
forth. But Shakspearo instinctively per- 
ceived that to render the arrogance of 
Coriolanus endurable to the spectator, or 
dramatically probable, lie must abase tho 
plebeians to a contemptible populace. The 
sacrifice of historic truth is often necessary 
for tho truth of poetry. The citizens of 
early Rome , ct riulicorum. matcxila 
prolesp aro indeed calumniated in his 
scenes, and might almost pass for bur- 
gesses of Stratford; but tho unity of 
emotion is not dissipated by contradictoiy 
energies. Coriolanus is less rich in poetical 
stylo than the other .two, but tho comic 
parts arc full of humour. In these three 
tragedies it is manifest that Roman charac- 
ter, and still more Roman manners, aro 
not exhibited with tho precision of a 
scholar; yot there is something that dis- 
tinguishes them from tho rest, something 
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ot a grandiosity in tho sentiments and 
language, which shows us that Shakspeare 
lmd not read that history without entering 
into its spirit. 

48. Othello, or perhaps the Tempest, is 
Hla retirement reckoned by many the latest 

and death, of Shakspeare’s works. In 
•the zenith of his faculties, in possession of 
fame disproportionate indeed to what has 
since accrued to his memory, but beyond 
that of any contemporary, at tho ago of 
about forty -seven, he ceased to write, and 
settled himself at a distance from all dra- 
matic associations in liis own nativo town ; 
-a home, of which ho had never lost sight, 
nor even permanently quitted, the birth- 
place of his children, and to which ho 
brought what might then seem affluence in 
a middle station, with the hope, doubtless, 
of a secure decline into the yellow leaf of 
years. But he was cut o ft in 1016, not 
probably in the midst of any schemes for 
lus own glory, but to the loss of those en- 
joyments which he had accustomed him- 
self to value beyond it. His descendants, 
it is well known, became extinct in little 
more than half a century. 

49. Tho name of Shakspeare is the 
Greatness ofhls greatest in Qur literature — 

genius it is the greatest in all 
literature. No man ever came near to him 
in the creative powers of the mind; no 
man had ever suoh strength at once, and 
such variety of imagination. Coleridge has 
most felicitously applied to him a Greek 
epithet, given before to I know not whom, 
certainly none so deserving of it, fivpiovovs , 
tho thousand-souled Shakspeare. 1 The 
number of characters in his plays is as- 
tonishingly great, without reckoning those, 
who, although transient, have often their 
individuality, all distinct, all types of 
human life in well defined differences. 
Yet he never takes an abstract quality to 
embody it, scarcely perhaps a definite con- 
dition of manners, as Jonson does; nor 
did lie draw much, as I oonceive, from 
living models ; there is no manifest ap- 
pearance of personal caricature in his 
comedies, though in some slight traits of 
character this may not improbably have 
been the case. Above all, neither ho nor 
his contemporaries wrote for tho stage in 
the worst, though most literal, and of late 
years the most usual* sense ; making the 

l Table-talk, vot 1L, p. SOI. Coleridge liad 
previously spoken of Slmkspeare’s oceanic mind, 
which, if we take it in the sense of multitudin- 
ous unity, 7 rorrtwv Kvpartav avrjptOpov 
ycXaarpn, wiff present the same idea as 
pvpiovovs in a beautiful imago. 


servants and hand-maids of dramatic in- 
vention to lord over it, and limiting the 
capacities of the poet’s mind to those of tho 
performers. If this poverty of the repre- 
sentative department of the drama had 
hung like an incumbent fiend on tho crea- 
tive power of Shakspeare, how would ho 
have poured forth with such inexhaustible 
prodigality the vast diversity of characters 
that wo find in some of his plays ? This it 
is in which he leaves far behind not the 
dramatists alone, hut all writers of fiction. 
Compare with him Homer, the tragedians 
of Greece, tho poets of Italy, Plautus, Cer- 
vantes, MoliSre, Addison, Le Sage, Field- 
ing, Richardson, Scott, tho romancers of 
tho elder or later schools— one man has 
far more than surpassed them all* Others 
may have been as sublime, others may 
have been more pathetic, others may have 
equalled him in graco and purity of lan- 
guage, and have shunned some of its faults ; 
hut the philosophy of Shakspeare, his in- 
timato searching out of tho human heart, 
whether in the gnomic form of sentence, 
or in the dramatic exhibition of character, 
is a gift peculiarly his own. It is, if not 
entirely wanting, very little manifested in 
comparison with him, by the English dra- 
matists of his own and the subsequent 
period, whom we arc about to approach. 

50. These dramatists, as we shall speedily 
perceive, are hardly less in- 
ferior to Shakspeare in judg- 21 * J ad£meilt ’ 
ment. To this quality I particularly ad- 
vert, because foreign writers, and some- 
times our own, have imputed an extraordi- 
nary barbarism and rudeness to his works. 
They belong indeed to an age sufficiently 
rude and barbarous in its entertainments, 
and are of course to bo classed with what is 
called tho romantic school, which has 
hardly yet shaken off that reproach. But 
no one who has perused the plays anterior 
to those of Shakspeare, or contemporary 
with them, or subsequent to them down to 
tho closing of tho.theatres in the civil war, 
will pretend to deny that there is far less 
regularity, in regard to e\ erytliing where 
regularity can bo desired, in a large propor- 
tion of these (perhaps in all the tradgcdics) 
than in his own. W e need only repeat tho 
names of thcMerchant of Venice, Romeo and 
Juliet, Macbeth, Othello, the Merry Wives 
of Windsor, Measure for Measure. The 
plots in these are excellently constructed, 
and in some with uncommon artifice. But 
even where an analysis of the *tory might 
excite criticism, there is generally an unity 
of interest which tones the whale, The 
Winter’s Tale is not a model to follow, but 
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pedantry the more intolerable, that it h 
not even what, however unfit for the 
English singe, scholars might comprehend, 
but tlio gibberish of obscure treatises on 
alchemy, which, whatever tlie commenta- 
tors may cliuso to say, was as unintclligble 
to all but a few half-witted dupes of that 
imposturo as it is nt present. Much of 
this, it seems impossible to doubt, was 
omitted in representation* Nor is bis 
pedantic display of learning confined to 
the part of tho Alchemist, who had cer- 
tainly a right to talk in the stylo of his j 
science, if he had done it with some modera- 
tion : Sir Epicure Mammon, a worldly sen- 
sualist, placed in the author’s own age, 
pours out a torrent of gluttonous cookery 
from the kitchens of Heliogabalus and 
Apicius ; his dishes arc to bo camels* heels, 
the beards of barbels and dissolved pearl, 
crowning all with the paps of a sow. But 
while this habitual error of J onson*s vanity 
is not to be overlooked, we may truly say, 
that it is much more than compensated by 
the excellencies of this oomedy. Tlie plot, 
with great simplicity, is continually ani- 
mated and interesting ; the characters aic 
conceived and delineated with admirable 
boldness, truth, spirit, and variety ; the 
humour, especially in tho two Puritans, a 
sect who now began to do penance on the 
stage, is amusing ; the language, when it 
does not smell too much of book-learning, i 
is forcible and clear. The Alchemist is 
ono of the three plays which usually contest 
the superiority among those of Jonson. 

57* The second of these is The Fox, 
Voipone or The which, according to general 
ToK opinion, has been placed 
above the Alchemist. Notwithstanding 
the dissent of Gifford, I should concur in 
this suffrage. The fable belongs to a 
higher class of comedy. 'Without minutely 
inquiring whether the Homan hunterh after 
tho inheritance of the rich, so well de- 
scribed by Horace, and especially tho 
costly presents by which they endeavoured 
to secure a better return, are altogether 
according to the manners of Venice, where 
Jonson has laid bin bccuc, we must acknow- 
ledge that ho has displayed tho base cupi- 
dity, of which there will never be wanting 
examples among mankind, in such colours 
as all other dramatic poetry can hardly 
rival. Cumberland has blamed the manner, 
in which Yolpono brings ruin on his head 
by insulting, in disguise, those whom he 
had duped. In this, I agree with Gifford, 
there is no violation of nature. Besides 
their ignorance of his person, so that ho 
could not necessarily foresee the effects of i 


| Yoltoro’s rage, it has been well and finely 
said by Cumberland himself, that there is 
a moral in a villain*s out-witting himself. 
And this is one that many dramatists have 
displayed. 

58. In the choico of subject, The Pox is 
much inferior to Tartuffo, to which it bears 
some very general analogy. Though the 
Tartuffe is not a remarkably agreeable 
play. The Pox is much less so ; five of the 
principal characters are wicked almost be- 
yond any retribution that comedy can 
dispense ; the smiles it calls forth are not 
those of gaiety but scorn ; and the parts of 
an absurd English Imight and his wife, 
though very humorous, are hardly promi- 
nent enough to enliven the scenes of guilt 
and fraud which pass befoie our eyes* 
But, though too much pedantry obtrudes 
itself, it does not overspread tho pages 
with nonsense, as in tho Alchemist; the 
characters of Celia and Bonorio excite 
some interest; the differences, one can 
hardly say the gradations, of villainy are 
maiked with the strong touches of Jon- 
son*s pen; the incidents succeed rapidly 
and naturally ; tho dramatic effect, .above 
all, is perceptible to every reader, and 
rises in a climax through the last two acts 
to the conclusion. 

JB9. The Silent Woman, which has been 
named by some with the The silent 
Alchemist and the Fox, Woman, 
falls much below them in vigorous delinea- 
tion and dramatic ‘effect. It has more 
diversity of manners than of character, 
the amusing scenes border sometimes on 
farce, as where two cowardly knights are 
made to receive blows in the dark, each 
supposing them to come from his adver- 
sary, and the catastrophe is neither pleas- 
ing nor probable. It is written with a 
great deal of spirit, and has a value as tho 
representation of London life in the higher 
ranks at that time. But, upon the whole, 

I should be inclined to give to Every Man 
in his Humour a much superior place. It 
is a proof of Jonson*s extensive learning 
that tho story of this play, and several 
particular passages, have been detected in 
a writer so much out of the beaten track as 
IAbanius.i 

1 Gifford discovered this. Dryden, who has 
given an examination of the Silent Woman, in 
liis Essay on Dramatic Poetry, takes Morose for 
a real character, and says that he had so been 
informed. It is possiblo that there might he 
some foundation of truth in this ; tlie skeleton 
is in Eibanius, but Jonson may have filled it up 
from tho life. Dryden gives it as his opinion 
that there is more wit and acuteness of fancy in 
this play than in any of Ben Jonson’s, and' 
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GO. The pastoral drama of the Sad 
Shepherd is the best testi- 
a hrj*r TO ony to the poetical im- 
agination of iToitPon. Superior in origin- 
ality. liveUartit and beauty, to the Faith* 
ftil Shepherded of Fletcher, it reminds iw 
rather, in language and imagery, of the 
HKUumnicr Night V Dream, and, perhaps 
no other poetry hns come ao near to that 
of Shakspeare. Jon son, like him, had an 
extraordinary command of English, in its 
popular and provincial idioms, as well as 
•what might bo gained from books; and 
though his invincible pedantry now and 
then obtrudes itself into the mouths of 
shepherds it is compensated by numrrous 
I»a-*agc5 of the most natural and graceful 
ov predion, This beautiful drama is im- 
perfect, hardly more than half remaining, 
or more probably having ever been written. 
It wnn also Jonson's Inst song; ago and 
poverty had stolen upon him; but, os one 
lns fc flM, who experienced tho same destiny, 
" the life was in the leaf," and his laurel 
remauu*d verdant amidst tho snoir of his 
honoured head. The beauties of tho Sad 
Shepherd might bo reckoned rather poeti- 
cal than dramatic ; yet tho action is both 
diwmfird and interesting to a degree wo 
seldom find in the pastoral drama; there 
is little that is low m the comic speeches, 
nothing that U inflated in the serious. 

GK Two men, onco united by friend- 
jkMjawftt and ship, and for over by fame, 
nctcher. tho Dioscuri of our rodinc, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, rose upon the 
horim as the star of Shalmpenre, though 
utill in its fullest brightness, axis declining 
in the Mey- Tho first, in order of time, 
among more than fifty play* published 
with their joint names, is tho 'Woman- 
Hater, represented, according to Laug- 
bainc, in lGOr, and ascribed to Beaumont 
alono by toward, though, I believe, merely 
on conjecture. 1 Beaumont died, at the 
age of thirty, in 1015 ; Fletcher in 1623. 
Xo diffcienco of manner is perceptible, or, 
at least, no critic 1ms perceived any, in tho 
pl.i\h that appeared between these two 
< pacha ; in fact, tho greater part wero not 
printed tilllGir, anil it is only through the 
records of tho play-house that wo distin- 
guish their dates. Tho tradition, howover, 
of their own times, as well as tho earlier 
death of Beaumont, give us reason to 


that ho has described tho convocation of gentle- 
men uJth mom gaiety and freedom than In tho 
xcit of his comedies, p. 107. 

j Voh i., P* 3- ZIo also thinks Tho Nice 
Valour exclusively Beaumont's. These too 
appear to mo about tho uotsfc In tlio collection. 


name Fletcher, when we mention one 
singly, ns the principal author of all these 
plays; and, of late yems, this has, per- 
hnps, bccomo more customar} than it used 
to be. A confcemjjorary copy of verses, in- 
deed, seems to attribute the greater share 
in tho Haid’s Tragedy, Pinkster, and King 
and no King, to Beaumont. But testi- 
mony of this kind is very precarious. It 
is sufficient that ho boro a part in these 
three. 

G2. Of all our early dramatic jioets, 
nono have suffered such corrupt *t*u 
mangling by tho printer as of their text 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Their stylo is 
generally elliptical, and not Very perspicu- 
ous; they use words in peculiar senses, 
and there seem* often an attempt at 
pointed expression, in which its meaning 
Ims descried them. But, after every effort 
to comprehend their language, it is con- 
tinually bo remoto from all possibility of 
bearing a rational sense, that we can only 
have recourse to ono hypothesis, that of an 
extensive and irreparable corruption of the 
text. Seward and Simpson, who, in 1730, - 
published tho first edition in winch any 
endeavour nas made at illustration or 
amendment, though not men of much 
taste, and too fond of extolling their 
authors, showed some acuteness, and have 
rc-fored many parages in a probable 
manner, though often driven out at sea to 
conjecture something, where tho received 
reading furnished not a vestige which they 
could trace. No ono sinco has made any 
great progi css in this ’criticism, though 
some have carped at these editors for not 
pci forming more. The problem of actual 
restoration in most places, wliero tho 
printers or transcribers hnvo mado such 
strange havoc, must evidently bo insoluble. 

63. The first play in tho collected works 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, Tho Maur® 
though not tho earliest, is Tragedy 
tho Haul’s Tragedy, and it is among tho 
best. Nono of their fomalo chamctcis, 
though they aro oEten very successful in 
beautiful delineations of viituous love, at- 
taches our sympathy liko Aspasia. Her 
sorrows nro so deep, so puto, so unmerited, 
sho sustains tho bioach of plighted faith in 
Amyntor, ami tho taunts of vicious women 
with so much resignation, so little of that 
termagant resentment these poets aro apt 
to infuse into their heroines, tho poetry of 
her speeches is so exquisitely imaginative, 
that, of thoso dramatic persons who aro 
not prominent in tho development of a 
story, scarce any, oven in Shnkspearo, aro 
more interesting. Nor is tho praise due to 
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the Hraid’fl Tragedy confined to tko Jgj * f 
.Vipasia. In Mclftntius we have TletoliM a 
favourito charactci, 


tho 


brave, honest 
poldici, incapable of suspecting evil, . *U 
it becomes impossible to bo ignorant ot it, I 
but unshrinking in its punishment. mat 
of Evadne well displays tlic audacious se- 
curity of guilt under tlio safe-guar o 
power; it is highly theatrical, and lenders 
tlio success of this tragedy not surprising 
5n times when its language and situations 
could bo endured by the audience, 
may remark in this tragedy, as m many 
others of tlieso dramatists, that, wlule 
pouring out the unlimited loyalty fashion- 
able at the court of James, they are nui 
of implied satire, which could hardly 
escape observation. The warm eulogies 
on military glory, the scorn of slothful 
peace, the pictures of dissolute baseness 
in couitiors, seem to spring from a dislike, 
very usual among the English gentry, a 
rank to which they both belonged, for 
that ignominious government ; and though 
James was far enough removed from such 
voluptuous tyrants as Fletcher has pour- 
trayed in this and some other plays, they 
did not serve to exemplify the advantages 
of monarchy in the most attractive manner, 
64. The Maid’s Tragedy, unfortunately, 
beautiful and. essentially moral as it is, 
cannot he called a tragedy for maids; 
and, indeed, should hardly bo read by any 
respectable woman. It abounds with that 
studiously protracted indecency which dis- 


tho solo ground of this is that an abandoned 
woman, being detected herself, accuses the 
princess of unchastity. Not a shadow of 
presumptive evidence is brought to confirm 
this impudent assertion, which, however, 
the lady’s father, her lover, and a grave 
sensible courtier do not fad implicitly to- 
believe. How unlike the chain of circum- 
stance, and the devilish cunning by which 
tho Moor is wrought up to think his Desdc- 
mona false! Bellaiio is suggested by Viola; 
there is more picturesquoncss, more dra- 
matic importance, not > perhaps, more beauty 
and sweetness of affection, but a more elo- 
quent development of it in Fletcher; on 
the other hand, there is still more of that 
improbability which attends a successful 
concealment of sex by meie disguise of 
clothes, though no artifice has been more 
common on the stage. Many other cir- 
cumstances in the conduct of Fletcher’s 
story are ill-contrived. It has less wit 
than the greater part of his comedies ; for* 
among such, according to tho old distinc- 
tion, it is to be ranked, though the subject 
is elevated and serious. 

66. King and No King is, in my judg- 
ment, inferior to Fhilaster. King and Ko 
The language 1ms not so 
much of poetical beauty. The character of 
Arbaces excites no sympathy; it is a com- 
pound of vain-glory and violence, which 
rather demands disgrace from poetical jus- 
tice than reward. Panthea is innocent, 
but insipid ; Mardonius a good specimen 


languished Fletcher beyond all our early of what Fletcher loves to exhibit, the plain 


Philaster, 


dramatists, and is so much incorporated 
with his plays, that very few of them can 
be so altered as to become tolerable at 
present on the stage. In this he is strik- 
ingly contrasted with Shakspeare, whose 
levities of this kind are so transitory, and 
so much confined to language, that he has 
borne the process of purification with little 
detriment to his genius, or even to his wit. 
G5. Philastcr has been in his day one of 
tho best known and most 
popularof Fletcher’s plays, * 
This was owing to the pleasing characters 
of Philaster and Bellaiio, and to the fre- 
quent sweetness of the poetry. It is never- 
theless not a first-rate play. The plot is 
most absurdly managed. It turns on the 
suspicion of Arethusa’s infidelity. And 
i Diyden says, hut 1 know not how traly, that 
Philastcr was 11 tho first play that brought Beau- 
mont and Fletcher in esteem; fox before that 
they had written two or three very unsuccess- 
fully,’* p. 100. Philaster was not printed, ac- 
cording to Iiangbalne, till 1020; I do not know 
that we have any evidence ot the date of its re- 
presentation. 


honest courtier. As for Bcssus, he cer- 
tainly gives occasion to several amusing' 
scenes; but his cowardice is a little too 
glaring; he is neither so laughable as 
Bobadil, nor so sprightly as Parolles. The 
principal merit of this play, which rendered * 
it popular on tho stag© for many years, 
consists in the effective scenes where Ar- 
baces reveals his illicit desire. That especi- 
ally with Mardonius is artfully and ela- 
borately written. Shakspeare had less of 
this skill ; and his tragedies suffer for it in 
their dramatic effect. Tho scene between 
John and Hubert is an exception, and there 
is a great deal of it in Othello; but in 
general he may be said not to have exerted 
the power of detaining the spectator in. 
that anxious suspense, which creates almost 
an actual illusion, and makes him tremble 
at every word, lest the secret which he has 
learned should be imparted to the imaginary 
person on the stage. Of this there are 
several fine instances in the Greek .trage- 
dians, the famous scene in the CEdipus 
^yxannus being the best ; and it is possible 
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that the superior education of Fletcher] 
may have icudered him familiar with the 
itsimrccaof ancient tragedy, These scenes 
m the present play would have been moro 
highly patterful if the interest could hnvc j 
Iwb thrown on any character superior to 
the rcin«1t braggart Arbaccs. It may bo 
?*rid perhaps that his humiliation through 
hts own lawk** passions, after po much 
indolence of fiucee*?, alfords n moral; he 
* corns however, hut imperfectly cured at | 
the conclusion, winch is also hurried on 
with unsat Nfartoiy rapidity. 

67, The Khhr Brother has been generally 
Ttt nvr reckoned nmong tho best of 
Erot!.*r. Fletcher's comedies. It dis- 

plays in a now form an idea not very new 
in fiction, the power of love, on the first 
Mriitof a woman, to vivify ft soul utterly 
i iiorani of the p,wion. Charles, tho j 
Khlrr I bother, much unlike the Cymon of 
)*rydcn, is absorbed in study; a mere 
scholar, without a thought beyond his 
hooks. Ilk indifference, perhaps, and ig- 
norance about the worid arc rather exag- 
gerated and border on stupidity; but it 
wan the custom of tho dramatists in that 
ago to produce effect in representation by 
ury sudden developments, if not changes, 
of chxractcr. Tho other persons arc not 
ill conceived ; the homst, testy Mimmont, 
rj jo admins learning without much more 
<»f it tlian enables 1dm to sign his name ; 
t lie two jclfr-h worldly fathers of diaries 
and Angelina, heliciing theinsclvcsshrcwd, 
%rt the easy dupes of coxcomb manners 
from the court; the spin ted Angelina; the 
*;>oiJcrl but not worthless Kustacc, show 
Flctclirr"* great talent in dramatic inven- 
tion. In none of his mere comedies has ho 
sustained to uniformly elegant and pleasing 
a stylo of poetry; the language of Charles 
is naturally that of ft refined scholar, hut 
row and then perhaps wo find old Mirn- 
rrmnfc talk above himself, TJio underplot 
hit *i to the life the licentious endeavours of 
nu old man to teduco his inferior; but, as 
usual, it reveals vice too broadly. This 
comedy is of very simple construction, bo 
that Cibber was obliged to blend it with 
another, The Custom of tho Country, in 
older to compose from the two Ida Love 
Makes a Man, by no means the worst play 
of that ago, The two plots, however, do 
not harmoui/c very well. 

C3, Tho .Spanish Curate is in all proba- 
ttoBpanUfc bility taken from ono of 
Curat*, those comedies of intrigue, 
ca pa if cr/xrefo, which tho fame of Lopo do 
Vega Imd made popular in Europe. It is 
-one of the best specimens of that manner; 


the plot is full of incident ftnd interest, 
without being difficult of comprehension, 
nor, with fair allowanco for the conventions 
of tho stage and manners of tho country, 
improbable. Tho characters are m full re- 
lief without caricature. Flctclicr, with an 
artifice of which he is very fond, has made 
tho fierce resentment of Ylolantc break out 
unexpectedly from tho calmness she had 
shown in the firat scones; but it is to well 
accounted for, that wo see nothing un- 
natural in tho development of passions for 
which there had been no previous call 
A^canio is again one of Fletcher’s favourite 
delineations ; a kind of BcIIario in his 
modest affectionate disposition; one in 
whoso prosperity tho reader takes so much 
pleasure that he forgets it is, in a worldly 
sense, inconsistent with that of tho honest- 
hearted Don Jamie. Tho doting husband, 
Don Hcnriquo contrasts well with the 
jealous Bartolus ; nnd both afford by their 
fate the sort of moral which is looked for 
in comedy. The underplot of the lawyer 
nnd his wife, while it shows how licentious 
in principle as well as indecent in language 
j the stago had become, is conducted with 
! incomparable humour nnd amusement, 
j Congreve borrowed part of this m tho Old 
Bachelor without by any means equalling 
it. Upon tho whole, as a comedy of this 
class it deserves to be placed in tho highest 
rank. 

CO. The Custom of tho Country is much 
deformed by obscenity, The castom of 
especially tho first net. tn* country. 
But it is full of nobleness in character and 
sentiment, of interesting situations, of un- 
ceasing variety of action. Fletcher has 
never shown what lie so much delights in 
drawing, the contrast of virtuous dignity 
with ungoverned passion in woman, with 
znoro success tlian in Zcnocia and Hip* 
polyta. Of these three plays, we may say, 
perhaps, that there is more poetry in tho 
Elder Brother, moro interest in the Custom 
of tho Country, more wit and spirit in the 
Sjwnish Curate. 

70. Tho Loyal Subject ought also to ho 
placed in a high rank among The Loyal 
the works of Beaumont and Bu ^ ect 
Fletcher, Thero is a play by Haywood, 
The Boyal King and Loyal Subject, from 
which tho general idea of several circum- 
stances of this hnvo been falcon. That 
UeywootTs was tho original, though tho 
only edition of it is in 1037, while tho 
Loyal Subject was represented in 1615, 
cannot bear a doubt. Tho former is ex- 
pressly mentioned in tho epilogue as an 
old play, belonging to a style gone out of 
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date, ami not to be judged with rigour, qualities. It might be represented with 
Hoywoodhas, thex ef ore, thepnuse of Laving no great curtailment. . f * 

conceived tbo character of Earl Marshal, 73. The Scornful Lady is ono of those 
upon which Fletcher somewhat improved comedies which exhibit Eng- The Scornful 
in Archas; a bravo soldier of that disin- lish domestic life, and have, JA&y* 

terested and devoted loyalty, which hears therefore, ft vnluo independent of their 
all ingratitude and outrage at the hands of dramatic merit. It does not equal Beggar’s 
an unworthy and misguided sovereign. In Bush, but is full of effective scenes, which, 
the days of James there could bo no more when less regard was paid to decency*, 
courtly moral. In each play, the prince, must have rendered it a popular play, 
after depriving his most deserving sub- Flotchcr, in fact, is as much Superior to 
ject of honours and fortune, tries his Shnkspcaro in his knowledge of the stage, 

as he falls below him in that of human 
nature. His fertile invention was turned 
to the management of his plot (always 

with a view to representation), the rapid 

- • . * 


fidelity by commanding him to send two 
daughters, whom ho had educated in se- 
clusion, to the court, with designs that the 
father may eerily suspect. The loyalty, 


however, of theso honest soldiers, like the succession of incident**, tho surprises and 
hospitality of Lot, submits to encounter embarrassments which keep the spectator’s 
this danger; and the conduct of the young attention alive. His characters are but 
Indies soon proves that they might bo vehicles to tho story; they mo distin- 
taisted m the fiery trial. In tho Loyal guished, for tho most part, by little more 
Subject, Fletcher has beautifully, and than the slight peculiarities of manner, 
with Insight touch of pencil, sketched which are easily caught by tho audience- 
the two virtuous sisters ; one high-spirited, and wo do not often meet, especially in his’ 
intrepid, undisgniscii, tho other shrinking comedies, with the elaborate delineations 
with maiden modesty, a tremulous dew- of Jonson, or the marked idiosyncrocies of 
drop m ho enp of a violet. But nn- Sliakspcare. Of those, his gr«5p“os- 
fortunateJy his ongrnnl taint betrays itself, sora, ono formed a deliberate conception of 
and tho elder sister cannot display lior n character, whether taken from ceneml 
scorn of licentiousness without borrowing nature or from maimers, and drew hi? 
some of its language. If Skakspoaro had figure, as it were, tohbxS boforo ho 

71 AVb finri +i,„ T , c .. , , soul, and though suggested by the story ho 

is neither idcasing no^hSlc 'thj'dif of\ "° m,,el1 the 
— - -- piobabio, tho dis- of his genius ns ho wrote, that in its de- 

velopment he sometimes grew negligent of 
his plot 


guise of a youth os a girl. This was, of 
course, not offensivo to those who saw 
nothing else on tho stage. Fletcher did 
not tako this from Heywood. In tho 
whole management of tho story ho is much 
siiponor ; the nobleness of Archas and his 
mjuncs are still moro displayed than those 
of the Earl Marshal; and he has several 
new characters, especially Theodore, tho 
impetuous S on of the Loyal Subject, who 
does not brook tho insults of a prfnco as 
submissively as his father, which fill the 
play with variety and spirit. The Ion 

2,“ 511 some P^ces obscure and 
probably corrupt, but abounding with 
„i poeto, .Md, , 0 

72. Be-rear's Bush is an excellent comedy; 

the serious parts interesting, 


Beggar's Bush. 


i the comic diverting. Evorv 

of thotf tT POr v X some parts 

gaoplothaveheou suggested byAiyou 

Oririuj- ^- nte mttnagCd 80 « to b0 
m Spmt - Few of Letcher’s plays I 
fnrmsh more proofs of his characteSuo 


/4. No tragedy of Fletcher would de- 
serve higher praise than 
Yalentinian, if ho had not, VatTOtto,I «- 
by an inconeoivablo want of tasto and 
judgment, descended from beauty and 
dignity to tho most preposterous absurdi- 
ties. Tho matron purity of the injured 
Lucina, the ravages of unrestrained self- 
indulgence on a mind not wholly without 
glimpses of virtue in Yalentinian, tho vile- 
ness of his courtiers, tho spirited contrast 
of uneonquerablo loyalty in jEtius, with 
tho natural indignation at wrong in Maxi- 
mus, aro brought heforo our eyes in some 
of Fletcher’s best poetry, though in a text 
«iat seems even moro corrupt than usual. 
But after tho admirablo scene in tho third, 
act, where Lucina (the Lucretia of .this 
story) reveals hor injury, perhaps almost 
the only scene in this dramatist, if wo ox- 
cept the Mai&’s Tragedy, that can move 
"us to tears, her husband Maximus, who 
even hero begins to forfeit our sympathy 
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by hi* i*ndy consent, in tho Spanish ptylo 
of p-rv«ir«l honour, to her turicidc, ’bo- 
corn*^ n ircwSuTOii* and mnhltfou* villain * 
ilu* loyally of intuit turns to downright 
fully, and the rot of tin* play i* but such n 
*-ri< « of Jimr*b i* ax Mnr>fon or the author , 
of An'Meu^ mL'bt )i,no derived. If 
F>fvhr r n^int, which he very probably 
did, to inrulr,iti» <n n moral, that the worst 
of tyrant*? nr*» Ml** 1 obeyed with imilinching 
lie may have jr.iimd applause 
at eo*ir:« nt the i‘Xii’n«*o of bin refutation | 
wish |»« iinty. j 

7**V, Tii- Two NVMu Kinsmen is a play 
Tfc? TtrcKtfi* that ha* been honoured by 
fciawr*a. a tradition of Shaksp^arc's 
pon^rn in it. The ivj deuce as to tins U 
thu fitV |u ;e of the ftrpt edition ; which, 
though if may re*m much at first sight, is 
iie\t to nothing in nur old drama, full of 
inl-jioim r.i of this kind. TJio editors of 
Ji^vimoritand Fletcher lmve insisted upon ! 
vLvf they take for marks of Slnb^poarcff 
rtjb '5 and S'cbbgtd, after "feeing no 
**n for doubtim? fa probable an 
opltiuro,** if* S'cf* the spirit of Sbakspearc 
In a C' rt.vin idral j urity which distinguishes 
this from ofh f, r p!av» of Fletcher, and in 
tbo comcitnlfons fidelity with which it 
follows the, Knight’# Tolc in Chaucer. 
Th?' Tv.o JCitldi* Kinsmen has much of that 
<*!* \At*d ** me of honour, friendship, fidel- 
ity, and hive, which belongs, X think, rnoro 
clmacti ristleally to Iletchcr, who had 
drunk nt tin: fountain of Castilian romance, 
than tt> one, in who-^o vast mind this con- 
ventional morality of particular clashes 
wne i ubordinalcd to the universal nature 
of man. In this sense, Fletcher in always, 
in his tragic compositions, a very ideal 
jfOtt. The subject itself is fitter for Jiim 
than for Hlml»p«irc. In the language and 
tomhirl of this piny, with great dcfcrcnco j 
to better nml more attentive critics, I see 
imitations of *S link-pea ro rather than such 
resemblances as denote his powerful stamp. 
The madness of the jailor’s (laughter, where 
some have imagined they saw tho roaster- 
hand, is doubtless suggested by that of 
Ophelia, but with an inferiority of taste 
and feeling, which it seems impossible not 
to iceognirc, Tho painful and degrading 
hymptom of female insanity, which Slmk- 
f poaro has touched with his gentle hand, is 
dwelt upon by Fletcher with all his innate 
Impurity, Can nnyono bcliovo that tho 
former would have written tho last scene 
in which tho jailor’s daughter appears on 
tho stage? »Schlcgcl has too fine tasto to 
belie vq that this diameter camofroro Sbnk- 
apcarCf and it Is given up by tho latest as- 


sci tor of his claim to a participation in tho 
play. 1 

70. The Faithful Shepherdess, deservedly 
among the most celebrated The raitWai 
productions of Flctchci, Shepherdess, 
stands alone in its class, and admits of no 
comparison with any other play. It is a 
pastoral dmma. in imitation of the Pastor 
Fido, at that time very popular in 33ughmd 
Tho Faithful Shepherdess, however, to the 
great indignation of tho poets, did not 
succeed on its first representation. There 
is nothing in this surprising ; tho tone of 
pastoral is too far removed from tho possi- 
bilities of life for a stage which appealed, 
like ours, to tho boisterous sympatliies of 
a general audience. It is a play vciy 
characteristic of Fletcher, being n mixturo 
of tenderness, purity, indecency, and 
absurdity. There is some justice in Schlc- 
gol’tf remark, that it is an immodest eulogy 
on modesty. Put this critic, who does 
not #ccm to appreciate the beauty of 
Fletcher’s poetry, should hardly have men- 
tioned Guarini ns a model whom lie might 
have followed. It was by copying the 
! Corfaca of the Pastor Fulo that Fletcher 
introduced the character of tho vicious 
| shepherdess Cloo; though, according to bis 
times, and, we must own, to his disposition, 
he has greatly nggravat ed tho faults to which 
! ju*fc exception has been taken in his original. 

77. Jt in impossible to withhold our 
praise from tho poetical beauties of this 
pastoral drama. Every one knows that it 
contains tho germ of Comus : the benevo- 
Icnt Satyr, whoso last proposition to "stray 
in tho roiddlo nir, and stay tho sailing 
rack, or nimbly take hold of tho moon” is 

l A ,f Letter on Shakspearo’s Authorship of 
tho Drama, entitled tho Two KbbJc Kinsmen," 
lMlnburgh, IS&J, notwithstanding this title, 
docs not deny a considerable participation to 
Fletcher. lie lays no great stress on tho ex- 
iertml evidence. But In arguing from the 
similarity of stylo in many passages to that of 
Bhakspearo, the author, Tilth whoso name I am 
unacquainted, shows so much taste and so com- 
petent a knowledge of tho two dramatists, that 
I should perhaps scruple to set up my own 
doubts in opposition. His chief proofs arc 
| drawn from the force and condensation of lan- 
guage in particular passages, which, doubtless, 

I j, ouo of the great distinctions between the two. 
But wo might wish to have seen this displayed 
in yonaor extracts than such as tho author of 
this Better has generally given us. It Is difficult 
to say of a man Jiko Flotcher that ho could not 
have written single lines In tho spirit of his pre- 
decessor, A few instances, however, of longer 
passages will he found ; and I believe that it is 
a subject upon which there will long be a dlf- 
i fcrenco of opinion. 
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not much, in the character of these sylvnns, 
has been judiciously metamorphosed by 
Miltoix to an attendant spirit ; and a more 
austere, as well as more uniform language 
has been given, to the speakers. But 
Milton has borrowed largely from the 
imagination of his predecessor ; and by 
quoting the lyric parts of the Faithful 
Shepherdess, it would bo easy to deceive 
any one not accurately familiar with the 
songs of Oomus. They abound with that 
rapid succession of ideal scenery, that 
darting of the poet’s fancy from earth to 
heaven, those picturesque and novel meta- 
phors, which distinguish much of the poetry 
of this age, and which arc ultimately, 
perhaps, in great measure referriblo to 
Shafcspearc, 

78. Buie a Wife and Have a Wife is 

Eule a Wife the superior comedies 

and Have a of its class. That it has a 

prototype on the Spanish 
theatre must appear likely ; but I should 
be surprised if the variety and spirit of 
chaiactcr, the vivacity of humour, be not 
chiefly duo to our own authors. Every 
personage in this comedy is drawn with a 
vigorous pencil ; so that it requires a good 
company to be well represented. It isindeed 
a mere picture of roguciy ; for oven Leon, 
the only character for whom we can foci 
any sort of interest, has gained his ends by 
stratagem ; but his gallant spirit redeems 
this in our indulgent views of dramatic 
morality, and wo are justly pleased with 
the discomfiture of fraud and effrontery in 
Estifania and Margarita. 

79. The Knight of the Burning Pestle is 
Some other very diverting, and more 

plays. successful perhaps than any 
previous attempt to introduce a drama 
within a drama. I should hardly except 
the Induction to the Taming of a Shrew. 
The burlesque, though very ludicrous, docs 
not transgress all bounds of probability. 
The Wild-goose Chase, The Chances, The 
Humorous Lieutenant, Women Pleased, 
Wit without Money, Monsieur Thomas, 
and several other comedies, deserve to bo 
praised for the usual excellencies of 
Fletcher, his gaiety, 1 us invention, his 
ever varying rapidity of dialogue and in- 
cident. Hone are without his defects ; and 
we may add, what is not in fairness to bo 
called a defect of his, since it applies perr 
haps to every dramatic writer, except 
Shakspeare and Molidre, that, being cost 
as it were in a common mould, we find 
both a monotony inxeading several of these 
plays, and a difficulty of distinguishing 
them in j emcmbrance. 


SO, The later writers, those especially 
after the Restoration, did uot fail to appio- 
priate many of the inventions of Fletcher. 
Ho and his colleague are the proper founders 
of our comedy of intrigue, which prevailed 
throughthcscvcntcenthcentury T thecomedy 
of Wycherley, Bryden,Behn,andShadwell. 
Their manner, if uot their actual plots, 
may still be observed in many pieces that 
aro produced on our stage. But few of 
those imitators came up to the sprightliness 
of their model. It is to ho regretted that 
it is rarely practicable to adapt any one of 
his comedies to representation 'without 
such changes as destroy their original raci- 
ness, and dilute tho geniality of their wit. 

81. There has not been much curiosity 
to investigate the sources of origin of 

his humorous plays, A four Letcher’* plays, 
aro historical; but it seems highly probable 
that the Spanish stage of Lopo de Ycga and 
his contemporaries often furnished tho 
subject, and perhaps many of tho scenes, 
to his comedies. These possess all the 
characteristics ascribed to tho comedies of 
intrigue so popular in that country. The 
sceno too is more commonly laid in Spain, 
and tho costumo of Spanish manners and 
sentiments more closely observed, than we 
should expect from tho invention of English- 
men. It would bo worth tho leisure of 
some lover of theatricallitemture to search 
j the collection of Lope do Yoga’s works, 
and, if possible, tho other Spanish writers 
at the beginningof the century, in order to 
trace the footsteps of our two dramatists. 
Sometimes they may havo had rccourso to 
novels. The Little French Lawyer seems 
to indicato such an origin. Nothing had 
as yet been produced, I believe, on tho 
French stage from which it could havo 
been derived, but tho story and most of the 
characters aro manifestly of French deriva- 
tion. The comic humour of La Writ in 
this play we may ascribe to the invention 
of Fletcher himself. 1 » 

S2, It is, however, not improbable that 
tho entire plot was some- Defects or their 
times original. Fertile as P lot «* 
their invention was, to an extraordinary 

i Drydcn reckons this play with tho Spanish 
Curate, the Chances, and Buie a Wife and Ha\ e 
a Wife, among those which he supposes to be 
drawn from Spanish novels. Essay on Drama- r 
tic Poetry, p. £04. By novels we should pro- 
bably understand plays; for those which he 
mentions arc httlo in the st>lo of novels, But 
tho Llttlo French Lawyer 1ms all tho appear- 
ance of coining from a French no^ el ; tho scone 
lies in France, and I see nothing Spanish about 
it. Dryden was seldom well-informed about 
the early stage. 
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'degree, in furnishing flic incidents of their 
rapid and animated comedies, wo may 
believe the fablo itself to have sometimes 
sprung from no other source. It scorns 
indeed now and then, as if the authors had 
gone forward with no very clear determina- 
tion of their catastrophe ; there is a want 
of unity in the conception, a want of con- 
sistency in the characters, which appear 
sometimes rather intended to surprise by 
incongruity, than framed upon a definite 
model. That of Kuy Diaz in the Island 
Princess, of whom it is hard to say whether 
ho is a inavo man or a coward, or alter- 
nately one and the other, is an instance to 
which many more might easily be added. 
In the Bloody Brother, Kollo sends to 
execution one of his counsellors, whose 
daughter Edith vainly interferes in a scene 
of great pathos and effect. In the progress 
of the drama she arms herself to take away 
the tyrant’s life; the whole of her character 
has been consistent and energetic ; when 
Fletcher, to the reader’s astonishment, 
thinks fit to imitate the scene between 
Kichard and Lady Anne ; and the igno- 
minious fickleness of that lady, whom 
Shakspeare with wonderful skill, but in a 
manner not quite pleasing, sacrifices to 
the better display of the cunning crook- 
back, is hero transferred to the heroine of 
tho play, and the very character upon 
whom its interest ought to depend. Edith 
is on the point of giving up her purpose, 
when some others in the conspiracy coming 
in, she recovers herself enough to exhort 
them to strike tho blow*. 1 

83. The sentiments and stylo of Fletcher, 
■nwlmatlmente where not concealed by oh- 
and stylo dra- scurity or corruption of the 
mtIc text, are very dramatic. Wo 

cannot deny that tho depths of Shakspcaro’s 
mind were often unfathomable by an 
audience ; tho how was drawn by a match- 
less hand, hut the shaft went out of sight. I 
All might listen to' Fletcher’s pleasing, 
though not profound or vigoious language ; 
his thoughts are noblo, and tinged with 
the ideality of romance, his metaphors 
vivid, though somotimes too forced ; ho 
possesses tho idiom of English without 
l Kotrou, in his Wenceslas, as wo have already 
observed, has done something of the same kind ; 
it may have been meant as an ungenerous and 
calumnious attack on tho constancy of tho j 
female sox. If lions were painters, tho old | 
fable says, they would exhibit a very different 
view of their contentions with men But lion- 
esses aTe become very good painters ; and it is 
but through their clemency that we are not 
delineated in such a style as would retaliate the 
injuries of these tragedians 


much pedantry, though in many passages 
he strains it beyond common use ; his 
versification, though studiously irregular, 
is often rhythmical and sweet. Yet we 
are seldom arrested by striking beauties ; 
good lines occur in every page, fine ones 
but rarely; we lay down the volume with 
a sense of admiration of what we havo 
read, but little of it remains distinctly in 
the memory. Fletcher is not much quoted, 
and has not even afforded copious materials 
to those who cull thobeauticsof ancient lore. 

84. In variety of character there can 
be no comparison between Their 
Fletcher and Shakspeare. A character*, 
few types return upon us in the former; 
an old general, proud of his wars, faithful 
and passionate, a voluptuous and arbitrary 
Icing (for his principles of obedience do not 
seem to havo inspired him with much con- 
fidence in royal virtues), a supple courtier, 
a high-spirited youth, or one more gentle 
in manners hut not less stout in action, a 
lady, fierce and not always very modest in 
her chastity, repelling the solicitations of 
licentiousness, another impudently vicious, 
form tho usual pictures for his canvaB. 
Add to these, for tho lighter comedy, an 
amorous old man, a gay spendthrift, and 
a few more of the staple characters of 
tho stage, and wo have the materials of 
Fletcher’s dramatic world. It must ho le- 
membered that we compare him only with 
Shakspeare, and that as few dramatists 
havo been more copious than Fletcher, few 
have been so much called upon for inven- 
tions, in which tho custom of the thcatro 
has not exacted much originality. The 
great fertility of his mind in new combina- 
-tions of circumstance gives as much appear- 
ance of novelty to the personages them- 
selves as an unreflecting audience requires. 
In works of fiction, even those which are 
read in the closet, this variation of the 
mere dress of a chaiacter is generally found 

j sufficient for the public. 

85. The tragedies of Beaumont and 
Motcher, by ^hich our an- 9abtn ^ tm 
cestors seem to nave meant 

only plays wheiein any of the personages, 
or at least any whom the spectator would 
wish to keep alive, dies on tho stage, aro 
not very numerous, but in them we have 
as copious an effusion of blood as any con- 
I temporaiy dramas supply. The conclusion 
indeed of these, and of the tragi-comedies, 
which form a larger class, is generally 
mismanaged. A propensity to take the 
audience by twxprise leads often to an un- 
natural and unsatisfactory catastrophe ; it 
seems their aim to disappoint common ex- 
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pectntion, to baffle reasonable conjecture, 
to mock natural sympathy. This is fre- 
quently tho practice of our modem novel- 
ists, who find no better resource in the 
poverty of their invention to gratify tho 
jaded palate of tho world. 

8G. Tho comic talents of these authors 
Inferior to their far exceeded their skill in 
comedies tragedy. In comedy they 
founded n new school, at least in England, 
tho vestiges of which are still to ho traced 
in our theatre. Their plays are at onco 
distinguishable from those of their con- 
temporaries by tho regard to dramatic 
effect which influenced the writers’ imagi- 
nation. Though not personally connected j 
with the stage, they had its picture ever | 
before their eyes. Hcnco their incidents 
are numerous and striking, their characters 
sometimes slightly sketched, not drawn like 
tho*;© of Jonson, from a preconceived de- 
sign, but preserving that degree of in- 
dividual distinctness which a common audi- 
ence require*, and often highly humorous 
without extravagance ; their laugungo 
brilliant with wit, their measure, though 
they do not mako great uso of prose, very 
lax and rapid, running frequently to lines 
of thirteen and fourteen syllables. Few of 
their comedies arc without a mixture of 
grave sentiments or elevated characters; 
and though there is much to condemn in 
their indecency and even licentiousness of 
principle, they never descend to tho coarse 
buffoonery not unfrequent in their age. 
Xever were dramatic poets more thoroughly 
gentlemen, according to the standard of 
their times ; and, when we consider the 
court of James L, wo may sny that they 
were above that standard. 1 

1 ” Their plots were generally more regular 
than Slnkspcare’s, especially tlioso which were 
mido before Beaumont’s death : aud they under- 
stood and imitated tho con's creation of gentle- 
men much better; whose wild debaucheries and 
quickness of wit in repartees, no poet before 
them could paint as they have done. Humour, 
which Ben Jonson derived from particular per- 
sons, they made It not thofr business to describe • 
they represented all tho parslons very lively* 
but nboro all, love, I am apt to beliero tho 
English language in them arrived to its highest 
perfection ; what words have since been taken 
in, are rather superfluous than ornamental 
Their plays are now the most pleasant and fre- 
quent entertainments of tho stage ; two of theirs 
being acted through the >ear for one of Shak- 
speare s or Jonson’s ; tho reason is because there 
ia a certain gaiety in their comedies, and pathos 
in their m ore serious plays, which suits generally 
with all men’s humours Shakspeare’s language 
is likewise a little obsolete, and Jonson’s nit 
falls short of theirs."— Dryden, p. 101. 


87. The best of Fletcher’s characters or©' 

female; he wanted that Their female 
largo sweep of reflection and character*, 

expel iencc which is required for the greater 
diversity of the other sex. 3sonc of his 
women delight us like Imogen and Desdc- 
moua; but he has many Imogens and 
Dnsdemonas of a fainter type. Spaeelin, 
Ecnocia, Celia, Aspasio, Evan the, Lucina, 
Ordclla, Oriana, present the picture that 
cannot be greatly varied without departing 
from its essence, hut which never can he 
repeated too often to please us, of faithful, 
tender, self-denying female love, superior 
to everything but virtue. Xor is ho less 
successful, generally, in the contrast of 
minds stained ivy guilty passion, though in 
this he sometimes exaggerates the outline 
till it borders on caricature. But it is in 
vain to seek in Fletcher the strong eoncqi- 
tions of Shakspearc, tho Sbylocks, the 
Lears, the Oth olios. Scldcgel has well 

| said that “ scarce anything has been want- 
jing to give a place to Beaumont and 
Fletcher among the great dramatists of 
| Europe, hut more of sen ousua-s and depth, 
and tlie regulating judgment which pre- 
scribes tho due limits in every' part of com- 
position.” It was for want of tho former 
qualities that they conceive nothing in 
tragedy very* forcibly; for want ’of the 
| latter that they spoil their first conception 
by extravagance and incongruity. 1 

88. Tho reputation of Beaumont and 
Fletcher was nt its height, and most of 
their plays had been given to the stage, 
when a worthy inheritor of their mantle 
appeared in Philip Malinger. Of his cx- 

i "Shakspcaio" says Drydea, “writ better 
between man and man, Ilctcher betwixt man 
and woman; consequently, tho ono described 
friendddp better, the other love ; yet, Sh Vkspeare 
taught Fletcher to write loie, and Juliet and 
Dwdemona are originals. It Is true tho scholar 
had the softer ronl, but the master had the 
kinder. . . . Sbakspearo had nn universal mind 
which comprehended all characters and passions; 
Fletcher n more confined and limited ; for though 
ho treated love in perfection, yet honour, ambi- 
tion, rerenge, and generally all tho stronger 
passions, he either touched not, or not master!). 
To conclude all ho was a limb of Slrnkspeare,*’ 
T. SOI, This comparison is rather general!)' 
than strictly just, as is often the c&so with ttie 
criticisms of P/yden, That Fletclicr wrote 
better than Shakspeare “between man and 
woman," or in delaying love, will be granted 
when he shall be shown to have excelled Fer- 
dinand and Miranda, or Fosthumus and Imo- 
gen. And, on the other hand, it is unjust to 
deny him credit for having sometimes touched 
the stronger emotions, especially honour and 
ambition, with great skill, though much Inferior 
to that of Shaksiieaie. 
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tanfc dmmai tho Virgin Martyr, published 
in IG22, Feem^ to bo {bo earliest; but wo 
liavo roar on to believe that sovcrnlnre lost; 
And even this tragedy my have been re - 
presented romo 3 cars before. Tho far 
greater part of bis remaining pieces fol- 
lowed within ten years ; tlio Bashful Lover, 
which is tho latent now known, was written 
in JG 3 fi. Mn linger was n gentleman, but 
in the service, according <0 the language of 
those limes, of tlio Fembroko family ; his 
education was ni the university, bis ac- 
quaintance both with books and with the 
manners of tho court is familiar, bis stylo 
ami sentiments are altogether tho*o of 
a man polished by intercourse of good 
K>ciety. 

89. Neither in bis own age nor in modern 
times, does Malinger f>ecm to havo been 
put on n level with Hotelier or Jonson. 
Several of bis plays. as has been just ob- 
served, are said to have perished in manu- 
script ; few were represented after the 
restoration ; and it is only in consequence 
of bis haring met with more than ono 
editor, who has published bis collected 
works in a convenient form, that bo is be- 
come tolerably familiar to tho general 
render. He is, however, far more intelligible 
than He teller ; bis text 1 ms not given so 
much embarrassment from corruption, and 
bis general atj'le is ns perspicuous as wo ( 
ever find it in tlve dramatic poets of that 
age. Tlio obscure passages in Massinger, 
after tho care that Gilford lms taken, aro 
by no means frequent. 

90, Five of Ids sixteen play's aro tmg- 

Gcncrftl nature odics, that is, arc concluded 

of tu dramiu. death; of the rest, no 

ono belongs to tlio class of mcro comedy, 
but by' tho depthof tlio interest, tliodnngcr 
of tho virtuous, or the atrocity of tho vicious 
characters, as well ns tlio elevation of the 
general style, must bo ranked with tho seri- 
ous drama, or as it was commonly termed, 
tmgi-comcdy. A shade of melancholy 
tinges the writings of Massinger ; but bo 
sacrifices less than Ins contemporaries to 
the public tasto for superfluous bloodshed 
on tho stage. In soveral of bis plays, such 
as tho Picture, or tho Renogndo, where it 
would have been easy to dotormino the 
catastrophe towards tragedy, ho 1 ms pre- 
ferred to break tho clouds with tlio radi- 
ance of ft setting sun, Ho consulted in 
this bis own genius, not eminently pathetic, 
nor energetic enough to display the utmost 
intensity of emotion, but abounding in 
sweetness and dignity, npt to delineate tho 
loveliness of virtue, and to delight in its 
recompense after trial* It lms been sur- 


mised that the religion of Jlassinger was 
that of tho church of Romo; a conjecture 
npt improbable, though, considering tho 
ascetic and imaginative piety, which then 
prevailed in that of England, wo need not 
absolutely go so far for his turn of thought 
in tho Virgin Martyr or tho Renegade. 

91. The most striking cxcellcnco of Ibis 
poet is his conception of His delineations 
character; and in this I of character 
must incline to place him above Fletcher, 
and, if I may venture to say it, oven above 
Jonson. Ho is free from tho hard outline 
of tho one, and tho negligent looseness of 
the other. Ho has indeed no great variety, 
and sometimes repeats, with such bare 
modifications ns tho story demands, tho 
typo of his first design. Thus, tlio extrava- 
gance of conjugal affection is pourtrayed, 
feeble in Thcodorius, frantic in Domitian, 
selfish in Sforza, suspicious in Mathias ; 
and the samo impulses of doting lovo return 
upon us in tho guilty eulogies of Mallefort 
on his daughter. The vindictive hypocrisy 
of Montrevillo in the Unnatural Combat, 
1 ms nearly its counterpart in that of 
Francesco in tho Duke of Milan, and is 
again displayed with moro striking success 
in Luke. This last villam indeed, and that 
original, masterly, inimitable conception, 
Sir Giles Overreach, aro sufficient to 
establish tho rank of Massinger in this 
great province of dramatic art. But his 
I own disposition led him more willingly to 
pictures of moral beauty. A peculiar re- 
finement, ft mixture of gentleness and 
benignity with noblo daring, belong to 
some of his favourite characters, to Fisander 
in tho Bondman, to Antonio in A Very 
■Woman, to Olmrolois in the Fatal Howry. 
It may ho readily supposed that his female 
characters aro not wanting in theso graces. 
It scorns to mo that ho has more variety in 
his women than in tho other sex, and that 
they aro less mannered than the heroines of 
Fletcher. A slight degreo of error or 
passion in Sophia, Eudocia, Marcelia, 
without weakening our sympathy, serves 
both to prevent the monotony of perpetual 
rectitude, bo often insipid in fiction, and 
to bring forward the development of tha 

story. , 

92. Tho subjects chosen by Massinger 
aro sometimes historical, 
but others seem to havo 
been taken from French or Italian novels, 
and thoso so obscure, that his editor Gif- 
ford, a manof much reading and industry, 
has seldom traced them. This indeed was. 
an usual practice of our ancient drama- 
tists. Their works havo consequently a 
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romantic character, presenting as little 
of the Tegular Plnutine comedy, as of 
the Greek forms of tragedy.. They are 
merely novels in action, following probably 
their models with no great variance, ex- 
cept the lower and lighter episodes which 
it was always more or less necessary to 
combine with the story. It is from this 
ohoice ofsubjects, perhaps, as much ns from 
thopeculinr temper of the poets, that love is 
the predominant affection of the mind 
which they display ; not cold and conven- 
tional, ns we commonly find it on the 
French stage, but sometimes, as the novel- 
ists of the South wero prone to delineate 
its emotions, fiery, irresistible, and al- 
most resembling the fatalism of ancient 
tragedy, sometimes a subdued captive at 
the chaiiot- wheels of honour or religion. 
The range of human passion is consequently 
far less cxtensive.than inShakspenro 5 but 
the variety of circumstance, and the modi- 
fications. of the paramount affection itself, 
compensated for this deficiency. 

93. Next to the grace and dignity of 

Beauty of hia sentiment in Massinger, we 

Bt y!« must praise those qualities 
in his style. Every modem critic has been 
struck by the peculiar beauty of his lan- 
guage. In his harmonious swell of num- 
bers, in his pure and genuine idiom, which 
a text, by good fortune and the dilligence 
of its last editor, far less corrupt than that 
of Fletcher, enables us to enjoy, we find 
an unceasing charm. The poetical talents 
of Massinger were very considerable ; his 
taste superior to that of his contempor- 
aries ; the colouring of his imagery is 
rarely overcharged ; a certain redundancy, 
as some may account it, gives fullness, or 
what the painters callmpatfo, to his style, 
and if it might not always conduce to effect 
on the stage, is, on the whole, suitable to 
the character of his composition. 

94. The comic powers of this writer are 

inferiority of his not on a level with the seri- 

comle powers. ons . gomo 

humorous conception he is too apt to aim 
at exciting ridicule by caricature,, and liis 
dialogue wants altogether the sparkling 
wit of Shakspeare and Fletcher. Whether 
from a consciousness of this defect, or from 
an unhappy compliance with the vidous- 
ness. of the age, no writer is more con- 
taminated by gross indecency. It belongs 
indeed chiefly, not perhaps, exclusively, to 
the characters ho would render odious ; 
hut upon them ho hashestowe'd this flower 
<>f our early theatre with no* sparing hand. 
Few, it must be said, of his plays are 
incapable of representation merely on this 


account, and the offence is therefore more 
incurable in Fletcher. 

95. Among the tragedies of Massinger, I 
should incline to prefer the gome 0 f 
Duke of Milan. The plot tragedies parti- 
borrows enoughfrom history ccUrl5ed - 

to give it dignity, and to counterbalance in 
some measure the predominance of the 
passion of love which the invented parts 
of the drama exhibit. The characters of 
Sforza, Mcrcelia, and Francesco, aie in 
Massinger’s best manner; the story is 
skilfully and not improbably developed; 
the pathos is deeperthan wc generally find 
in liis writings ; the eloquence of language, 
especially in the celebrated speech of 
Sforza, before the emperor, has never been 
surpassed by him. Many, however, place 
the Fatal Dowry still higher. This tragedy 
furnished Rowe with the story of his Fair 
Penitent. The superiority of the original, 
except in suitableness for representation, 
has long been acknowledged. Lx the 
Unnatural Oombat, probably among tho 
earliest of Massinger’s works we find a 
greater energy, a bolder strain of figurative 
poetry, more command of terror and per* 
haps of pity, than in any other of his 
dramas. But the dark shadows of crime 
and misery which overspread this tragedy 
belong toratlicr an earlier period of thcEng- 
lish stage than that of Massinger, and wero 
not congenial to his temper. Lathe Yiigin 
Martyr, he has followed tho Spanish model 
of religious Autos, with mnny graces of 
language and a beautiful display of Chris- 
tian heroism in Dorothea ; but the tragedy 
is in many respects unplcasing. 

96. Tho Picture, Tho Bondman, and A 
Very Woman may perhaps And of his other 
he reckoned the best among P 11 ?*- 

the tmgi-comedies of Massinger. But tho 
general merits as well as defects of this 
writer arc -perceptible in all; and the 
difference between those ami the rest is 
not such as to bo apparent to every reader. 
Two others are distinguishable as more 
English than the rest ; the- scene lies at 
home, and in the ago ; and to these the 
common voice has assigned a superiority. 
They arc A Now Way to Pay Old Debts, 
and the City Madam. A character drawn, 
as it appears, from reality, and though 
darkly wicked, not beyond / the province of 
the higher comedy. Sir Giles Overreach, 
gives the former drama a striking original- 
ity and an impressive vigour. It retain*, 
alone among the productions of Massinger, 
a place on the stage. Gifford inclines to 
prefer the City Madam ; which, no doubt, 
by the masterly delineation of Luke, a 
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villain of a different order from Overreach, 
and a larger portion of comio humour and 
satire than is usual with this writer, may 
dispute the palm. It seems to me that 
there is more violent improbability in the 
conduct of the plot, than in a A New "Way 
to Pay Old Debts, 

97. Massinger, as a tragic writer, ap- 
pears to me second only to 
Bsrd Shakspeare ; in the higher 
comedy, I can hardly think him inferior to 
Jonson. In wit and sprightly dialogue, as 
well as in knowledge of theatrical effect, 
he falls very much below Fletcher. These, 
however, are the great names of the English 
stage. At a considerable distance below 
Massinger, we may place his contemporary, 
John Ford. In the choice of tragic sub- 
jects from obscure fiotions which have to 
us the chaTm of entire novelty, they re- 
semble each other; but in the conduct of 
their fable, in the delineation of their 
characters, each of these poets has his 
^distinguishing excellencies. “I know,” 
says Gifford, “few things more difficult 
to account for, than the deep and lasting 
impression made by the more tragic por- 
tions of Fold’s poetry.” He succeeds, 
however, pretty well in accounting for it; 
the situations are awfully interesting, the 
distress intense, the thoughts and language 
becoming the expression of deep sorrow. 
Ford, with none of the moral beauty and 
elevation of Massinger, has, in a much 
higher degree, the power over tears ; wo 
sympathise even with his vicious cha- 
racters, with Giovanni nndAnnabella and 
Bianca. Love, and love in guilt or sorrow, 
is almost exclusively the emotion he pour- 
trays ; no heroic passion, no sober dignity, 
will be found in his tragedies. But he 
conducts his stories well and without 
confusion; his scenes ore often highly 
wrought and effective; his characters, with 
no striking novelty, are well supported ; he 
is seldom extravagant or regardless of pro- 
bability. The Bioken Heart has generally 
been reckoned his finest tragedy ; and if 
the last act had been better prepared by' 
bringing tbe love of Calantha for Ithoclcs 
more fully before the reader in the earlier 
part of the play, there would be very few 
passages of deeper pathos in our dramatic 
literature. “ Tho style of Ford,” it is said 
fey Gifford, “is altogether original and his 
own. Without tho majestic march which 
distinguishes the poetry of Massinger, and 
with little or none of that light and play- 
ful humour which characterises the dia- 
logue of Fletcher, or even of Shirley, he 
is yet elegant and easy and harmonious ; 


and though rarely sublime, yet sufficiently 
elevated for tho most pathetic tones of 
that passion 4 on whose romantic energies 
ho chiefly delighted to dwell.” Yet he 
censures afterwards Ford’s affectation of 
uncouth phrases, and perplexity of lan- 
guage. Of comic ability this writer does 
not display one particle. Nothing can bo 
meaner than those portions of his dramas 
which, in compliance with tho prescribed 
rules of that age, he devotes to the dialogue 
of servants or buffoons. 

98. Shirley is a dramatic writer much 
inferior to those who have 
been mentioned, but has 8Urlcy; 
acquired some degree of reputation, or, at 
least, notoriety of name, in consequence of 
the now editioii of his plays. Theso aro 
between twenty and thirty in number; 
some of them, however, written in con- 
junction with his fellow dramatists. A 
few of these aro tragedies, a few are 
comedies, drawn from English manners ; 
but in the greater part we find the 
favourite style of that age, the characters 
foreign and of elevated rank, the interest 
serious, but not always of buskined dignity, 
the catastrophe fortunate; all, in short, 
that has gone under the vague appellation 
of tragi-comedy. Shirley has no origi- 
nality, no force in conceiving or delineating 
character, little of pathos, and less, per- 
haps, of wit ; his dramas produce no deep 
impression in reading, and of course edn 
leave none in the memory. But his mind 
was poetical, his better characters, es- 
pecially females, express pure thoughts 
in pure language; he is never tumid or 
affected, and Beldom obscure ; tho in- 
cidents succeed rapidly, the personages 
are numerous, and there is a general ani- 
mation in the scenes, which causes us to 
read him with some pleasure. No very 
good play, nor, possibly, any very good 
scene could be found in Shirley; but he 
has many lines of considerable beauty. 
Among his comedies, the Gamesters may 
bo reckoned the best. Charles I. is said 
to have declared that it was “the best 
play he had seen these seven years;” and 
it has even been added that the story was 
of his royal suggestion. It certainly de- 
serves praise both for language and con- 
struction of tho plot, and it has tho ad- 
vantage of exposing vice to ridicule ; but 
tho ladies of that court, the fair forms 
whom Vandyke has immortalised, must 
have been very different indeed from their 
posterity, as in truth I believe they were, 
if they could sit it through. The Ball, 
and also some more among the comedies 
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of Shirley, are bo far remarkable and 
worthy of being read, that they bear 
witness to a more polished elegance of 
manners, and a more free intercourse in 
the higher class, than we find in the 
comedies of the preceding reign. A queen 
from France, and that queen Henrietta 
Maria, was better fitted to give this tone 
than Anne of Denmark. But it is not 
from Shirley’s pictures that we can draw 
the most favourable notions of the morals 
of that age. 

99. Heywood is a writer still more fer- 
tile than Shirley; botween 

Heywood. forty nn( i fifty plays are as- 
cribed to him. We have mentioned one 
of the best in the former volume, ante- 
dating, perhaps, its appearance by a fow 
years. In the English Traveller, ho has 
returned to something like the subject of 
A "Woman Killed with Kindness, but with 
less success. This play is written in verse, 
and with that ease and perspicuity, sel- 
dom rising to passion or figurative poetry, 
which distinguishes this dramatist. Young 
Geraldine is a beautiful specimen of the 
Platonic, or rather inflexibly virtuous lover 
whom the writers of this age delighted to 
pourtray. On the other hand, it is difficult I 
to pronounce whether the lady is a thorough ^ 
paced hypocrite in the first acts, or falls 
from virtue, like Mrs. Fiankfort, on the 
first solicitation of a stranger. In either 
case, the character is impleasing, and, ue 
may hope, impiobable. The under plot of 
this play is largely borrowed from the 
Mostellaria of Plautus, and is diverting, 
though somewhat absuid. Heywood sel- 
dom nses to much vigour of poetry; but 
his dramatic invention is ready, his style 
is easy, his characters do not transgress the 
boundaries of nature, and it is not surpris- 
ing that he was popular in his own age. 

100. ‘Webster belongs to the first part of 

Webster the Ieisn ° f Jaxnes ‘ He 

possessed very considerable 
powers, and ought to be ranked, I think, 
the next below Ford. With less of poetic 
grace than Shirley, he had incompaiably 
more vigour ; with less of nature and sim- 
plicity than Heywood, ho had a more ele- 
vated genius, and a bolder pencil. But 
the deep sorrows and terrors of tragedy 
were peculiarly his province. <c His imagi- 
nation,” says his last editor, “had a fond 
familiarity with objects of awe and fear. 
The silence of the sepulchre, the sculptuies 
of marble monuments, the knolling of 
church bells, the cearments of the coipse 
the yew that roots itself in dead men’s 
graves, are the illustrations that most 


readily present themselves to his imagina- 
tion.” I think this well-written sentence 
a little one-sided, and hardly doing justice 
to the variety of Webster’s power ; but, in 
fact, he was as deeply tainted as any of his 
contemporaries with the savage taste of the 
Italian school, and in the Duchess of Malfy, 
scarcely leaves enough on the stage to bury 
the dead. 

10L This is the most celebiated of Web- 
ster’s dramas. The story is hi« Dnebess of 
taken from Bandcllo, and Malfy. 
has all that accumulation of wickedness 
and horror, which the Italian novelists 
perversely described, and our tragedians as 
perversely imitated. But the scenes are 
wrought up with skill, and produco a 
strong impression. Webster has a superi- 
ority in delineating chaiacter above many 
of the old dramatists ; he is seldom extra- 
vagant beyond tbe limits of conceivable 
nature ; we find the guilt, or even tbe 
atrocity, of human passions, but not that 
incarnation of evil spirits which some more 
ordinary dramatists loved to exhibit. In 
the character of the Duchess of Mhlfy 
herself there wants neither originality nor 
skill of management, and I do not know 
that any dramatist after Shakspcarc would 
have succeeded better in the difficult scene 
where she discloses her love to an inferior. 
There is, perhaps, a little failure in dignity 
and delicacy, especially towards the close ; 
but the Duchess of Malfy is not drawn 
as an Isabella or a Portia; she is a love- 
sick widow, virtuous and true-hearted, 
but more intended for our sympathy than 
our reverence. 

102. The White Devil, or Yittoria 
Corombona, is not much vutoria 
inferior in language and Corombona. 
spirit to the Duchess of Malfy ; but the 
plot is more confused, less interesting, and 
worse conducted. Mr. Dyce, the lato 
editor of Webster, praises the dramatic 
vigour of the part of Yittoria, but justly 
differs from Lamb, who speaks of “the 
innocence, resembling boldness” she dis- 
plays in the trial scene. It is rather a 
delineation of desperate guilt, losing in a 
counterfeited audacity all that could se- 
duce or conciliate the tribunal. Webster’s 
other plays are less striking; in Appius 
and Yirginia ho has done, pci haps, better 
than any one who has attempted a subject 
not, on the whole, very promising for 
tragedy; several of the scenes are dra- 
matic and effective; the language, as is 
usually the case with Webster, is written 
so as to display an actor’s talents, and ho 
has followed tho received history suffi* 
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♦ciontly to abstain from any excess of 
slaughter at the close. lFebster is not 
without comic wit, as well as a power of 
imagination ; his plays have lately met 
with an editor of tasto enough to admire 
his beauties, and not very over-partial in 
estimating them. 

103. Below Webster we might enumerate 
-a long list of dramatists under tho first 
Stuarts. Marston is a tumid and ranting 
tragedian, a wholesale denier in murders 
and ghosts. Chapman, who assisted Ben 
Jonson and some others in comedy, de- 
serves no great praiso for his Bussy 
•d'Amboise. Tho style in this, and in all 
his tragedies, is extravagantly hyperboli- 
*cal ; ho is not very dramatic, nor has any 
power of exciting emotion, except in those 
who sympathize with a tumid pride and 
self-confidcnce. Tot ho has more think- 
ing than many of the old dramatists ; and 
tho praiso of one of his critics, though 
stropgly worded, is not without some 
foundation, that wo “seldom find richer 
contemplations on the nature of man and 
tho world.” There is also a poetic im- 
petuosity in Chapman, such as has re- 


deemed his translation of Homer, by which 
wc are hurried* along. His tragi-comedies, 
All Bools and The Gentleman-usher, are, 
perhaps, superior to bis tragedies.* Bowley 
and Le Tourneur, especially tbe former, 
have occasionally good lines, but we can- 
not say that they were very superior dra- 
matists. Rowley, however, was often in 
comic partnership with Massinger. Dekkcr 
merits a higher rank ; he co-operated with 
Massinger in some of liis plays, and in liis 
own displays some energy of passion and 
some comic humour. Middleton belongs 
to this lower class of dramatic writers; 
his tragedy entitled “Women beware 
Women,” is founded on the story of 
Bianca Cappello ; it is full of action, but 
tho characters are all too vicious to he in- 
teresting, and the language does not 
rise much above mediocrity. In comedy, 
Middleton deserves more praise. “A 
Trick to catch tho Old One,” and several 
others that bear his name are amusing and 
spirited. But Middleton wrote chiefly in 
conjunction with others, and sometimes 
with Jonson and Massinger. 


CHAPTER XXIV, 

HISTORY OF POLITE LITERATURE UT PROSE FROM 1G00 TO 1050. 


Sect. I, 

Italian Writers — Boccalini — Grammatical 
and Critical Works— Gracian French 
Writers — Ba hac — Yoiturc — French Aca- 
demy — Vaugclas—Patru and Zc Maistrc 
— Style of English Prose— Earl of Essex — 
Kn o lies— Several other English Writers . 

1. It would bo vain, probably, to inquire 
Decline of taste from what general causes 
in Italy. wo should deduce the de- 
cline of tasto in Italy. None, at least, 
have occurred to my mind, relating to 
political or social circumstances, upon 
which wo could build more than one of 
those sophistical theories, which assume 
a causal relation between any concomitant 
events. Bad taste, in fact, whether in 
literature or tho arts, is always ready to 
seize upon tho public, being, in many cases, 
no more than a pleasure in faults which 
arc Tcally fitted to please us, and of which 
it cati only bo said that they hinder or im- 
pair tho greater pleasure wo should derive 


from beauties. Among these critical tins, 
none are so dangerous as tho display of in- 
genious and novel thoughts, or turns of 
phrase. For as such enter into the defini 
tion of good writing, it seems very difficult 
to persuade the world that they can ever 
be tho characteristics of bad writing. The 
metes and bounds of ornament, tho fine 
shades of distinction which regulate a 
judicious choice, are only learned by an 
attentive as well as a naturally susceptible 
mind ; and it is rarely, perhaps, that an 
unprepared multitude does not prefer the 
worse picture, the worse building, tbe 
worse poem, tho worse speech to the better. 
Education, an acquaintance with just 
criticism, and still more tho habitual ob- 
servation of what is truly beautiful in 
nature or art, or in tho literature of taste, 
will sometimes generate almost a national 
tact that rejects the temptations of a 
l Chapman is well reviewed and at length, in 
an article of the Retrospective Review, voL lv , 
p. 333, and again in vol. v. 
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meretricious and false style ; but experience 

has bliown that this liappy state of public 
feelmg will not bo very durable, ivhat- 
over might he the cause of it, this ago of 
the Italian seicentisti has been .reckoned 
almost as inauspicious to good writing in 
prose as in verse. “If we except, says 
Tiraboschi, “the Tuscans and a very few 
more, never was our language so neglected 
as in this period. "We can scarce bear to 
read most of the boohs that were published, 
so rude and full of barbarisms is their 
style. Few had any other aim than to 
exorcise their wit in conceits and meta- 
phors; and, so long as they could scatter 
them profusely over their pages, cared 
nothing for the choice of phrases or the 
purity of grammar. Their eloquence on 
public ocasions was intended only for ad- 
miration and applause, not to persuade, 
or move.” 1 And this, he says, is applicable 
alike to their Latin and Italian, their 
sacred and profane harangues. The aca- 
demical discourses, of which Dati has col- 
lected many in his Prose Florentine, are 
poor in comparison with those of the six- 


teenth 2 

2. A later writer than Tiraboschi has 
thought this sentence against the sciccn- 
tisti a little too severe, and condemning 
equally with him the bad taste character- 
istic of that age, endeavours to rescue a 
few from the general censure. 3 It is, at 
least, certain that the insipidity of the 
cinque cento writers, their long periods 
void of any but the most trivial meaning, 
their affectation of the faults of Cicero’s 
manner in their own language, ought not 
to be overlooked or wholly pardoned, 
while we dwell on an opposite defect of 
their successors, the perpetual desire to be 
novel, brilliant, or profound. These may, 
doubtless, be the more offensive of the 
two ; but they are, perhaps, not less likely 
to be mingled with something really worth 
reading. 


3. It will not be expected that wo can 
mention many Itaban books, after whaf 
bas been said, which come very precisely 
within the class of polite literature, oi 
claim any praise on the ground of style. 

Style or Galileo. ^ 

Galileo, wrote with clear- 
ness, elegance, and spirit ; no one among 
the modems had so entirely rejected a dry 
and technical manner of teacliing, and 
thrown such attractions round the form oi 
truth. Himself a poet and a critic, he did 


1 YoL xi., p. 415. 

2 Vol. xi., p. 415. 

3 Salfi, xiv., u. 


not hesitate to ascribe his own philosophi- 
cal perspicuity to the constant perusal of 
Ariosto. This I have mentioned in another 
placo; but wo cannot too much remember 
that all objects of intellectual pursuit are 
as bodies acting with reciprocal forces in 
one system, being all n relation to v tho 
faculties of the mind, which is itsejf hut 
one ; and that the most extensive acquaint- 
ance with the various provinces of litera- 
ture will not fail to strengthen our dominion 
over those wo moie peculiarly deem our own. 
The school of Galileo, especially Torricelli 
and Redi, were not less distinguished thau 
himself for their union of elegance with 
philosophy. 1 

4. The letters of Bentivoglio are com- 
monly known. This epis- 
tolary art was always culti- “ v03Uo 
vated by the Italians, first in the Latin 
tongue, and aftex wards in their own. 
Bentivoglio has written with, equal dignity 
and ease. Galileo’s letters are also es- 
teemed on account of their stylo as well 
as of what they contain. In what is more 
peculiarly called doqucnco, the Italians 
of tills ago are rather emulous of success 
than successful; the common defects of 
taste in themselves, and in those who 
heard or read them, as well as, in most 
instances, the uninteresting naturo of their 
subjects exclude them from our notice. 

5. Trajan JBoccalini was by his disposi- 
tion inclined to political Boccallni’a Hows 
satire, and possibly to fromPamo esns 
political intrigue ; but we have hero only 
to mention the work by which he is best 
known, Advices from Parnassus (Raggua- 
gli di Paraaso). If the idea of this once 
popular and celebrated book is not original, 
which I should rather doubt, though with- 
out immediately recognising a similarity 
to anything earlier (Lucian, the common 
prototype, excepted), it has at least been 
an original source. In the general turn of 
Boccalini’s fictions, and perhaps in a few 
particular inventions, we may sometimes 
perceive wlmt a much greater man has 
imitated ; they bear a certain resemblance 
to those of Addison, though the vast 
superiority of the latter in felicity of 
execution and variety of invention may 
almost conceal it. The Ragguagli arc a 
series of despatches from tho court of 
Apollo on Parnassus, where ho is sur- 
rounded by eminent men of all ages. This 
fiction becomes in itself very cold and 
monotonous; yottherois much- variety In 
the subjects of the decisions made by the - 
god, with the advice of his counsellors, and 

i Salfi, xiv., 12. 
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flomo strokes of satiie are well liit, though 
more perhaps fail of effect. But we can- 
not now catch the force of every passage. 
Boccalini is full of allusions to his own 
time, even where the immediate subject 
seems ancient. This book was published 
at Venice in 1G12; at a time when the 
ambition of Spain was regarded with 
jealousy by patriotic Italians, who thought 
that pacific republic their bulwark and 
their glory. Ho inveighs, therefore, against 
tho military spirit and the profession of 
war, “necessary sometimes, but so fierce 
and inhuman that no fine expressions can 
raako it honourable. 5 ^ Nor is he less 
severo on tho vices of kings, nor less ardent 
in his oulogics of liberty ; tho government 
of Venice being reckoned, and not alto- 
gether untruly, an asylum of free-thought 
and action, in comparison with that of 
Spain. Aristotle, ho reports in one of his 
despatches, was besieged in his villa on 
Parnassus by a number of armed men be- 
longing to different princes, who insisted 
on bis retracting tbo definition be liad 
given of a tyrant, that he was one who 
governed for Ills own good and not that of 
tho people, because it would apply to every 
prince, all reigning for their own good, 
Tho philosopher, alarmed by bills demand, 
altered his definition; which was to run 
thus, that tyrants were certain persons of 
old time,' whose race was now quite ex- 
tinct, 2 Boccalini, liowovor, takes care, in 
general, to mix something of playfulness 
with his satire, so that it could not bo re- 
sented without apparent ill-nature. It 
seems, indeed, to us freo from invective, 
and rather meant to sting than to wound. 
But this, if a common rumour bo true, did 
not secure him against a heating of which 
he died. Tho stylo of Boccalini is said by 
tho critics to bo clear and fluent, rather 
than correct or elegant; and ho displays 
the taste of his times by extravagant meta- 
phors. But to foreigners, who regard this 
less, his Nows from Parnassus, unequal, 
of course, and occasionally tedious, must 
appear to contain many ingenious allu- 
sions, judicious criticisms, and acute re- 
marks. 

6. Tho Piotra del Paragono by the same 

His Piotra del author is an odd, and rather 
Foregone. awkward mixture of reality 
and fiction, all levelled at tho court of 
Spain, and designed to keep alivo a jeal- 
ousy of its ambition. It is a kind of epi- 
sode or supplement to tho Rngguagli di 
Parnaso, the leading invention boing . pre- 
served. Boccalini is an interesting writer 
1 Hngg, 76. 2 70. 


on account of the light he throws on the 
history and sentiments of Italy. He is in 
this work a still holder writer than in the 
former; not only censuring Spain without 
mercy, hut even the Venetian aristocracy, 
observing upon the insolence of the young 
nobles towards the citizens, though he 
justifies the senate for not punishing the 
former more frequently with death by 
public execution, which would lower the 
nobility in the eyes of the people. They 
were, however, he says, as severely pun- 
ished, when their conduct was bad, by 
exclusion from offices of trust. The Pietra 
del Paragone is a kind of political, as the 
Raggungli is a critical miscellany. 

7 . About twenty years after Boccalini, a 
young man appeared, by Temnte 
name Fcrranto Pallavicino, FaUavicino. 
who, with a fame more local and transitory, 
with less respectability of character, and 
probably witb inferior talents, trod to a 
certain degree in bis steps. As Spain had 
been tho object of satire to the one, so was 
Rome to the other. Urban VHI., an am- 
bitious pontiff, and vulnerable in several 
respects, was attacked by an imprudent 
and self-confident enemy, safe, as he im- 
agined, under the shield of Venice. But 
Pallavicino, having been trepanned into 
the power of the pope, lost his head at 
Avignon. None of his writings have fallen 
in my way ; that most celebrated at tbe 
time, and not wholly dissimilar in the con- 
ception to the News from Parnassus, was 
entitled The Courier robbed; a series of 
imaginary letters which such a fiction gave 
him a pretext for bringing together. Per- 
haps wo may consider Pallavicino as rather 
a counterpart to Jordano Bruno, in the 
satirical character of the latter, than to 
Boccalini. 1 

8. The Italian language itself, gram- 
matically considered, was Dictionary Della 
still assiduously cultivated. Cnuca 
Tho Academicians of Florence published 
tho first edition of their celebrated Vocabo- 
lario della Crusca, in 1G13. It was avow- 
edly founded on Tuscan principles, setting 
up the fourteenth century as tho Augustan 
period of the language, which they dis- 
dained to call Italian ; and though not 
absolutely excluding tho great writers of 
the sixteenth ago whom Tuscany had not 
produced, giving in general a manifest pre- 
ference to their own. Italy has rebelled 
against tliis tyranny of Florence, ns sbe 
did, in the Social TTar, against that of 
Rome. Her Lombard, and Romagnol, and 
Neapolitan writers, have claimed the rights 

1 Comiani, vub, 203. SolA, xiv., 46. 

2 R 
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of equal citizenship, and fairly won them 
in the field of literature. The Vocabulary 
itself was not received as a legislative code, 
Beni assailed it hy his Anti-Crusca the 
same year; many invidiously published 
marginal notes to point out the inaccura- 
cies ; and in the frequent revisions and en- 
largements of this dictionary, the cxclusivo 
character it affected has, I believe, been 
nearly lost. 

9. Buonmattei, himself a Florentine, was 
Grammatical the first who completed an 
work*— Boon- extensive and methodical 
mattel Barton. srammiiTi " developing, 

says Tiraboschi, u tho whole economy and 
system of our language.” It was published 
entiro, after somo previous impressions of 
parts, with the title, Della Lingua Toscany 
in 1043. This has been reckoned a stand- 
ard work, both for its authority,* and for 
the clearness, precision, and elegance with 
which it is written; but it betrays some- 
thing of an academical and Florentine 
spirit in tho rigour of its grammatical 
criticism.^ Bartoli, a Fcrrnreso Jesuit, 
and a man of extensive learning, attacked 
that dogmatic school, who were accustomed 
to proscribe common phrases with a ITon 
si pud (It cannot ho used), in a treatise en- 
titled H torto ed il diritto del Non si pud. 
His object was to justify many expressions 
thus authoritatively condemned, by tho 
examples of tho best writers. This book 
was a little later than tho middle of the 
ccntury.2 

10. Petrarch had been tho idol, in 
TottonTff re- general, of tho preceding 
mMkaon ago* and above all, ho was 

e rarch. fjjo dfyjufjy of tllC 

Florentines. But this seventeenth cen- 
tury was in tho productions of tho mind a 
period of revolutionary innovation men 
daied to ask why, as well as what, they 
ought to worship; and sometimes tho 
same who rebelled against Aristotle, as an 
infallible guido, wero equally contumacious 
in dealing with tho groat names of litera- 
ture. ^ Tassoni published in 1G09 his Ob- 
servations on the Poems of Petrarch, 
They are not written, as we should now 
think, adversely to one whom ho professes 
to honour above all lyrio poets in the world, 
and though his critical remaiks are some- 
what minute, they seem hardly unfair. 

A writer like Petrarch, whose fame lias 
been raised so high by his stylo, is surely 
amenable to tins severity of examination. 
The finest sonnets Tassoni generally extols, 
but gives a preference, on tho whole, to 

l Tiraboschi, 409. Sail), xlii., SOS. 

* Cornfoni, vii,, 259. Salfl, xiii., 417. 


the odes; which, even if an erroneous 
judgment, cannot be called unf air upon tbo 
author of both. 1 Ho produces many 
parallel passages from tbo Latin poems of 
Petrarch himself, os well as from tho 
ancients and from tho earlier Italians and 
Provencals. Tho manner of Tassoni is 
often humorous, original, intrepid, satirical 
on his own times ; ho was a man of real 
taste, and no servile worshipper of names. 

11. Galileo was less just in his observe 
tions upon Tasso. They aro GftUieo'mmuks 
written with severity and ©n Tasso, 
sometimes an insulting tone towards tho 
great poet, passing over generally tho most 
beautiful verses, though ho sometimes be- 
stows praise. The object is to point out 
the imitations of Tasso from Ariosto, and 
his general inferiority. Tho Observations 
on tbo Art of "Writing by srompal- 
Sform raUavicino, tbo his- Uviciao. 
torian of the council of Trent, published at 
Borne, 1G4G, is a work of general criticism 
containing many good remarks. "What ho 
says of imitation is worthy of bung com- 
pared with Hurd ; though ho will be found 
not to have analysed tho subject with any- 
thing like so much acuteness, nor was this 
to he expected in his age. Pallaricino has 
an ingenious remark, that elegance of stylo 
is produced by short metaphors, or mtla - 
forette os ho calls them, which give us a 
more lively apprehension of an object than 
its proper name. This seems to mean only 
single words in a figurative senso, as op- 
posed to phrases of tho same kind. He 
writes in a pleasing manner, and is an ac- 
complished critic without pedantry. Salft 
lias given rather a long analysis of this 
treatise. 5 The samo writer, treading in 
the steps of Comiani has extolled somo 
Italian critics of this period, whoso writ- 
ings I havo never seen ; Beni, author of a 
prolix commentary in Latin on tho poetics 
of Aristotle ; Peregrino, not And other 
inferior, perhaps, to Pal- critical writer*, 
lavicino, though less known, whoso theories 
are just and deep, but not expressed with 
sufficient perspicuity; and Fioretti, who 
assumed tho fictitious name of TJdeno 
Nisieli, and presided over an academy at 
Florence denominated tho Apatisti. The 
Progymnasmi Poetici of this wntcr, if wo 
may believe Salfi, ascend to that higher 
theory of criticism which deduces its rules, 
not from precedents or arbitrary laws, but 

1 Tutto le rime, tuttt l versl in general© del 

Petrarca lo fecero poeta; ma lo canzonl, per 
quanto a mi no pare, furono quelle, cbe poete 
grande e fatnoso lo fecero, p. 40. 1 

2 VoL xifi., p. 440. 
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from tho naturo of tho human mind, and 
lias, in modem times; been distinguished 
hy the name of icsthcticA 

12. In tho samo class of polite letters as 

Proiurionea of theso Italian writings, wo 

fitrada. may placo the Prolusiones 
Academics of Famianus Strada. They are 
agreeably written, and bespeak a cultivated 
taste. Tho best is tho sixth of the second 
book, containing tho imitations of six 
Latin poets, which Addison has mado well 
known (as I hope) to every reader in tho 
115th and 119th numbers of tho Guardian. 
It is here that all may judge of this happy and 
graceful fiction ; but thoso who havo read 
tho Latin imitations themselves, will per- 
ceive that Strada has often caught the tone 
of tho nncients with considerable felicity. 
Lucan and Ovid are, perhaps, host coun- 
terfeited, Virgil not quite so well, and 
Lucretius worst of the six. Tho other two 
arc Statius and Claudian. 1 2 3 In almost every 
instanco tho subject chosen is appropriated 
to the characteristic peculiarities of tho poet. 

13. Tho stylo of Gongora which dc- 

spviwi prose, formed tho poetry of Spain 

Oradan. extended its influence over 
proso. A writer named Grecian (it Beems 
to he doubtful which of two brothers, 
Lorenzo and Balthazar) excelled Gongora 
himself in the affectation, tho refinement, 
the obscurity of his style. “ Tho most 
■voluminous of his works,” says Bouterwek, 
4t bears tho affected title of 121 Criticon. 
It is an allegorical picture of the whole 
courso of human lifo divided into Crises, 
that is, sections according to fixed points 
of view, and clothed in tho fonnnl garb of 
a pompous romance. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to open any page of this book without 
recognising in tho author a man who is in 
many respects far from common, but who, 
from the ambition of being entirely un- 
common in tli inking and writing, studiously 
and ingeniously, avoids nature and good 
taste. A profusion of tho most ambiguous 
subtleties expressed in ostentatious lan- 
guage, aro scattered throughout tho work ; 
and these aro the more offensive, in conse- 
quence of their union with tho really grand 
view of tho relationship of man to nature 
and his Creator, which forms tho subject 
of the treatiso. Gracian would have been 
an excellent writer had not heso anxiously 
wished to ho an extraordinary one.” 3 

14. Tho writings of Gracian seem in 

1 Cornianl, vii., 1GG; Salfl, xili., 420. 

2 A writer quoted in Blount’s Censura Au- 
tonim, p 859, praises the imitation of Claudian 
above the rest, bnt thinks all excellent. 

n JBst. of Spanish Literature, p. 633. 


general to bo the quintessence of bad taste. 
Tho worst of all, probably, is El Eroe, 
which is admitted to be almost unintelli- 
gible by tho number of far-fetched expres- 
sions, though there is more than one 
French translation of it. El politico Fer- 
nando, a panegyric on Ferdinand the 
catholic, seems as empty as it is affected 
and artificial. Tho stylo of Gracian is al- 
ways pointed, emphatic, full of that which 
looks like profundity or novelty, though 
neither deep nor now. Ho seems to have 
written on a maxim he recommends to the 
man of the world : “if he desires that all 
should look up to him, let him permit 
himself to bo known, but not to be under- 
stood,”* His treatise entitled Agudeza y 
arte di ingenio is a system of concetti, 
digested under their different heads, and 
selected from Latin, Italian, and Spanish 
writers of that and the preceding age. 
It is said in tho Biographic Universello 
that this work, though too metaphysical, 
is useful in tho critical history of literature. 
Gracian obtained a certain degree of popu- 
larity in France and England. 

15. Tho general taste of French writers 
in tho sixteenth century, as Preach prose, 
wo have seen, was simple DuVair. 
and lively, full of sallies of natural wit and 
a certain archness of observation, but de- 
ficient in those higher qualities of lan- 
guage which the study of the ancients had 
taught men to admire. In public har- 
angues, in pleadings, and in sorraons, these 
characteristics of the French manner were 
cither introduced out of place, or gave way 
to a tiresome pedantry. Du Vair was the 
first who endeavoured to bring in a more 
elaborate and elevated diction. Nor was 
this confined to the example ho gave. In 
1G07, ho published a treatise on French elo- 
quence, and on tho causes through which 
it had remained at so low a point. This 
work relates chiefly to tho eloquence of tho 
bar, or at least that of public speakers, and 
tho causes which ho traces arc chiefly such 
as would operate on that kind alone. But 
somo of his observations are applicable to 
style in tho proper sense ; and his treatise 
has been reckoned the first which gave 
France the rules of good writing, and the 
desire to practice them. 3 A modem critic 

1 SI quiere que lo veneren todos, permltase 
al conocimlento, no a la comprehension. 

2 Gibert, Ju semens des Savans sur les auteurs 
qui ont traits do la rhdtorique. This work is 
annexed to somo editions of Baillet. G ou jet 
has copied or abridged Gibert, without distinct 
acknowledgement, and not nlwaya carefully pre- 
serving tho sense. 
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who censures tho Latinisms of Du Yair 8 
s tyIo 3 admits thatliis treatise on eloquence 
makes an epoch in the language. 1 
16* A. more distinguished rera, however, 
is dated from 1025, "when 
5abac * the letters of Balzac were 
published. 3 There had indeed been a few 
i Hcutchatcau, preface aux CEuvres de Pascal, 

P* 18X * A 

* 3 Tho same writer fixes on this as an epocii, 

and it was generally admitted In the seventeenth 
century. The editor of Balzac’s Works in 100.1, 
says, after speaking of the unformed state of the 
French language, full of provincial idioms and 
incorrect phrases : At. de Balzac cst venu en ce 
temps de confusion et de d&ordre, oh toutes les ■ 
lectures qu’il falsoit, et toutes les actions qu'il en- 
tendoit lul devolent etre suspectes, oh il avoit h 
se ddfier de tous les maitres et do tous les ex- 
emples ; et ou 11 ne pouvoit arriver h son but 
qu r en sVfloignant de tous les chemins battus, ni 
marcher dans la bonne route qu’aprcs se l'Sfcre 
onverte A lui mSme. II Ta ouverte cn effet, et 
pour lu! et pour les autres ; il y a fait entrer un 
grand nombre d’heureux g^nies, dost il etoit 3e 
guide et lo modulo : et si la France voit au- 
jourdhui que ses dcrivains Bont plus polls et 
plus rSghlieiB, que ceux d'Bspagne et dltalie, il 
faut qu’elle en rende Phono eur & cc grand 
homme, dont la nrimoire lui doit dtxe en vene- 
ration La m6mo obligation que nous 

avons a M. de Malherbe pour la po&fe, 
nous l'arons a ML de Balzac pour la prose ; 
II lui a prescrit des bornes et des regies ; 
11 lui a domri de la douceur et de la force, 11 a 
znontrd que l'dloquence doit avoir des accords, 
aussi bien que la xmisique, et 11 a s?u indler si 
adroitement cette diversity de sons et de 
cadences, qull n’est point de plus d&lclcux con- 
cert que celui de ses paroles. (Test en plaqant 
tous les mots avec taut d’ordre et de justesse 
qu’il ne laisse rien de mol ni de foible dans 
son discours, &c This regard to the cadence of 
his periods is characteristic of Balzac* It has 
not, in general, been much practised in France, 
notwithstanding some splendid exceptions, es- 
pecially in Bossuet. Olivet observes, that it 
was the peculiar glory of Balzac to have shown 
'he capacity of the language for this rhythm. 
Hist, de VAcad. Fran^aise, p 64. But has not 
J)u Yair some claim also? Neufchateou gives 
a much more limited eulogy of Balzac. Il 
avoit prish la lettre les reflections dc Du Vair 
sur la trop grande basse3se de notre Eloquence, 
n s'en forma une haute idee ; mais il se trotnpe 
d’abord dans 1’apphcation, car il porta dans le 
stylo epistolaire qui doit ctre familier et leger, 
1‘enfiure hyperhohque, la pompe, etle nombre' 
qui ne convient qu’aux grandes declamations et 
aux harangues oratoires. ... Co diifaut de 
Balzac contribua peutotre A son succfcs ; car le 
gout n’dioitpas formd ; mais il so corrigca dans 
la suite, et en parcourant son recueil on s’nper- 
90 it des progr6s sensib’es qu’il faisoit avec Page 
Ce recueil si prdcicux pour rhisioire de notre 
litterature a eu long temps une vogue extraor- 
J™ 1 ? 2 ' Sosptas grands auteurs Tavoiont bien 
eturne. Molifcre lui a empruntd quelques id4es, 


intermediate works, which -contributed, 
though now little known, to the improve- 
ment of the language. Among these, the- 
translation of Floras by Coeffeteau was- 
reckoned a masterpiece of French style, 
and Yaugelas refers more frequently to* 
this than to any other book. The French 
were very strong in translations from tbo* 
classical writers ; and to this they are cer- 
tainly much. indebted for tha purity and 
correctness they reached in their own lan- 
guage. These translators, however, could 
only occupy a secondary place. Balzac 
himself is hardly read. “The polite- 
world,” it was said a kun- Character of 
dred years since, “knows bis writing*, 
nothing now of these works, which were 
once its delight.” 1 But his writings are 
not formed to delight thoso, who wish 
either to be merry or wise, to laugh or to 
learn ; yet he has real excellencies, besides 
thoso which maybe deemed relative to tho 
| age in which ho came. His language is 
i polished, his sentiments are just but some- 
times common, the cadence of his periods 
is harmonious, but too artificial and uni- 
form ; on the whole, ho approaches to the 
tone of a languid sermon, and leaves a ten- 
dency to yawn. But in his time superficial 
truths were not so much proscribed as at 
present ; tho same want of depth belongs 
to almost all tho moralists in Italian and 
in modern Latin. Balzac is a moralist with 
a pure heart and a love of truth and virtue, 
somewhat alloyed by the spirit of flattery 
towards persons, however ho may declaim* 
about courts and courtiers in general, a. 
competent erudition and a good deal of 
observation of the woild. In Iris Aristippc, 
addressed to Christina, and consequently a 
late work, he deals much in political pre- 
cepts and remark/, some of which might 
be read with advantage. But he was ac- 
cused of borrowing liis thoughts from the 
ancients, which the author of an Apology 
for Balzac seems not wholly to deny. 
This apology indeed had been produced by 
n book on the Conformity of the eloquence 
of M. Balzac with that of tho ancients. 

17. The letters of Balzac are in twenty- 
seven books ; they begin in 
1C20 and end about 1053 ; “* uamL 
the first portion having appeared in 1025. 
“Ho passed all his life,” says Yigneul- 
Marville, “in writing letters, without ever 
catching the right characteristics of that 
style.”- This demands a peculiar caso and 

1 Goujefc, i., 420. 

2 Melanges de Literature, vot i., p. 126. He 
adds, however, that Balzac had “un talent par- 
ticulier pour embellir notre langue." The 
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always vivacious. Voltaire, who speaks 
contemptuously of Voiture, might have 
been glad to have the author of some of 
his jeux d’esprit; that, for example, ad- 
dressed to the Frinc© of Oond6 in the 
character of a pike, founded on a game 
‘where the Prince had played that fish. 
*We should remember also, that Voiture 
held his place in good society upon the 
tacit condition that ho should always strive 
to be witty. 1 

21. But the Hotel Rambonillet, with its 
Eitabiwmjent ot false theories of taste dorived 
French in a great measure from the 
Academy, romances of Scudcry and 
Oalprencdo, and encouraged by tho agree- 
ably artificial manner of Voituro, would have 
produced, in all probability, but a transient 
effect. A far more important event was 
the establishment of the French Academy, 
fiance was ruled by a great minister who 
loved her glory and his own. This, indeed, 
has been common to many statesmen, but 
it was a more peculiar honour to Richelieu, 
that he felt the dignity which lottcrs confer 
on a nation. He was himself not deficient 
in literary taste; his epistolary style is 
manly and not without elegance ; he wrote 
theology in his own name, and history in 
that of Mcaeray ; but, what is most to tho 
present purpose, his remarkable fondness 
for the theatre led him not only to invent 
subjects for other poets, but, as it has 
been believed, to composo ono forgotten 
tragicomedy, Mirame, without assist- 
ance.* He availed himself fortunately of ] 
an opportunity which almost every states- 
man would have disregarded, to found tho 
most illustrious institution in tho annals of 
polite literature. 

22. The French Academy sprang from a 
private society of men of letters at Paris, 
who, about tho year 1629, agreed to meet 
once a week, as at an ordinary visit, con- 
versing on all subjects and especially on 
literature. Such among them as wero 
authors communicated their works, and 


rm « :r wir enncism. 

This continued for three or four years with 
such harmony and mutual satisfaction, 
that the old men, who remembered this 
period, saystheir historian, Pelisson, looked 

1 Nothing, says Olivet, could bo more opposite 
than Salzao and Voiture. Vm 80 
toujouwau sublime, l'autrotonjouisau ddlicat. 
5^«-*-** enjouie, qul faisoit 

Cf.tr t.* 0 ” 1 ®- Sc f 1>en3<!c3 un “hr do gal- 
tonterie. X. un memolorsqu’U vouloitplalsanter. 
«oit tonjouragrave; l'autre, dans lea occasions 
mfime sirleuaes, tronvolt & rire. Hist, do 
lAcad&me, p. 83. 6 ao 

* Fontenelle, Hist, du Theatre, p. oc. 


back upon it as a golden ago. They worer 
but nine in number, of whom Gombauld’ 
and Chapelain aro tbo only names by any 
means famous, and their meetings were at 
first very private. More by degrees wero 
added, among others Boisrobert, a favourite 
of Richelieu, who liked to hear from him 
tho news of the town, Tho Cardinal, 
pleased with the account of this society, 
suggested their public establishment. This, 
it is said, was unpleasing to every one of 
thorn, and some proposed to refuse it j but 
tbo consideration that the offers of such a 
man wero not to bo slighted overpowered 
their modesty * and they consented to be- 
come a royal institution. They now en- 
larged their numbers, created officers, and* 
began to keop registers of their proceedings. 
Thcao records commence on March 13, 
1634, and aro the basis ofPclisson’s history. 
The name ot French Academy mas chosen 
after some deliberation. They were estab- 
lished by letters patent in January, 1635 ; 
which the parliament of Paris unregistered 
with great reluctance, requiring not only a 
letter from Richelieu, but an express order 
from tho king • and when this was com- 
pleted in July, 1637, it was with a singular 
proviso that the Academy should meddle* 
with nothing but the embellishment and 
improvement of tho French language, and' 
such books as might bo written by them- 
selves, or by others who should desire their 
interference. This learned body of lawyers 
had some jealousy of the innovations of 
Richelieu ; and one of them said it reminded 
him of tho satire of Juvenal, whero the 
senate, after ceasing to hear its part in 
public affairs, was consulted about the 
sauce for a turbot J 

23. Tho professed object of tho Academy 
was to purify tho language it* objects and 
from vulgar, technical, or cowititnUoa. 
ignorant usages, and to establish a fixed' 
standard. Tho Academicians undertook 
to piard scrupulously tho correctness of 
their own works, examining tho arguments, 
the method , tho stylo, tho structure of 
each particular word. It was proposed by 
ono that they should swear not to uso any 
word which had been rejected by a plurality 
of votes. They soon began to labour bn 
their vocation, always bringing words to* 
the test of good usage, and deciding 
accordingly. These decisions aro recorded 
in their registers. Their number was fixed* 
by the letters patent at forty, having a 
director, chancellor, and secretary; the- 
two former changed every two, afterwards 
orezy three months, tho last chosen for- 
1 Bisson, Hist, do VAcadfcmieFrancaisa 
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of rhetoric arc permitted in the Attic 
severity of this style ; or, if they over occur, 
it is to surprise us as things rather uncom- ' 
mon in the place -whore they appear than 
ia themselves. Patru does not even em- 
ploy the exordium usual in speeches, but 
rushes instantaneously, though always per- 
spicuously, into his statement of tho case, 

In the eyes of many this is no eloquence at 
all, and it requires perhaps somo taste for 
legal reasoning to enter fully into its merit. 
But tho Greek orators arc masters whom a 
modem lawyer need not blush to follow, 
and to follow, as Patru* did, in their respect 
for tho tribunal they addressed. ’ They 
spoko to rather a numerous body of judges; 
but those were Athenians, and, as wo havo 
reason to believe, the best and most up- 
right, the salt of that vicious city. Patru 
again spoko to tho parliament of Paris, 
^vayTr! * w gai B0| 1647, has endeavoured men too well versed in the ways of law and 
to steer a middle course between tho old justice to be tbo dupes of tinkling sound, 
and the new schools of French style, but He is, therefore, plain, lucid, well-arranged, 
with a marked desire to withstand tho but not emphatic or impetuous; tho sub- 
latter. He blames Du Vair for the strange jeets of his published speeches would not 
and barbarous words he employs. Ho admit of such qualities; though Patru is 
laughs also at the nicety of those who were said to have employed on some occasions 
beginning to object to a number of common tho burning words of tho luglicst oratory* 
French words. One would not use the His style has always been reckoned purely 
conjunction Car; against which folly Lo and rigidly French; but I have been led 
Vayer wrote a separate treatise. 1 Ho de- rather to praise what has struck me in tho 
fends tho u so of quotations in a different substance of his pleadings; which, whether 
language, which somo purists in French read at this day in France or not, ore, I 
style had in horror. But this treatise seems may venture to say, worthy to be studied 
not to contain much that is valuable, and by lawyers, like those to which I have 
it is very diffuse, compared them, tho strictly forensic por- 

27. Two French writers maybe reckoned tion of Greek oratory. In somo speeches 
Segal ^etches worthy of a place in this of Patru which aro more generally praised, 
of Patru chapter, who are, from the that on his own reception in tho Academy, 
nature of their works, not generally known and one complimentary to Christina, it has 
out of their own country, and whom I can- scorned to mo that ho falls very short of 
not refer with absolute propriety to this his judicial stylo ; the ornaments ore com- 
rather than to the ensuing period, except mon-place, and such ns belong to the pane- 
by a certain character and manner of writ- gyrical department of oratory, in all ages # 
ing, whioh belongs more to the antecedent less important and valuable than tho other 
than the later moity of tho seventeenth two. It should bo added, that Patru was 
century. These were two lawyers, Patru not only one of tbo purest writers, but one 
and Lo Maistre, The pleadings of Patru of tho best critics whomIVance possessed. 1 
appear to me excellent in their particular 28. The forensic speeches of Le Maistre 
line of forensio eloquence, addressed to in- aro more eloquent, in a And oft® 
tdhgent and experienced judges. They popular sense of tho word,’ Maistre* 
greatly resemble what aro called the private more ardent, more imaginative, than thoso 
orations of Demosthenes, and those of of Patru; the one addresses the judges 
Lysias and Isseus, especially, perhaps, the alone, tho other has a view to tho audience ; 
last. No ambitious ornament, no appeal 

to the emotions of the heart, no bold figures 1 Perrault says of Patru in his Hommcs Ulus- 

fres do Franco, voL iL, p. 60. Ses plaidoycrs 
1 This was GomberviUe, in whose immense servent encore ardourdVmide module pour dcrire 
romance, Polexandre, it is said that tins word correctement en notre langue. Yet they woro 
only occurs three tunes ; a discovery which does not much above thirty years old — so much had 
vast honour to the person who took the pains to the language changed, as to rules of writing, 
makeit - within that time. 


more than books ; the consent of to latter 
being as it were the seal and oonfi ^?J? 
of what is spoken at court, and deciding 
what is tore doubtful. And _ those nto 
study the best authors get nd of many 
faults common at court, and n *^ 
peculiar purity of style. N<*e,hoim<£ 
can dispense with a knowledge of what is 
reckoned good language at court, i since 
much that is spoken there will hardly be 
found inbooks. In writing, it is otherwise, 
and ho admits that to of goo 

authors will enable ns to write well, tough 
we shall write still better by knowing how 
to Bpeak well. Vaugelas tells us that his 
knowledge was acquired by long practice at 
court, and by tho conversation of Cardinal 
Perron and of CoefEctean. 

26. La Mothe le Vayer in his Considfirn,- 

.. V >T*1 
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tho ono seeks tho success of his enuso 
nlono, tho other, that and his own glory 
together. Tho ono will bo more prized by 
the lovers of legal reasoning, the other by 
the majority of mankind. Tho ono moro 
resembles the orations of Demosthenes for 
his private clients, the others those of 
Cicero. Lo iMaistro is fervid and brilliant, 
he hurries us with him ; in all his plead- 
ings, warmth is his first characteristic, 
and a certain elegance is the second. In 
the power of statement, I do not perceive 
that ho is inferior to Patru ; both are ex- 
cellent. "Wherever great moral or social 
topics, or extensive views of history and 
human nature can bo employed, Lo hlaistre 
has the advantage. Both are concise, rela- 
tively to tho common verbosity of tho bar ; 
hut Le hlaistro has much moro that might 
bo retrenched ; not that it is redundant in 
expression, hut unnecessary in substance. 
This is owing to his .ambitious display of 
.general erudition ; his quotations are too 
frequent and too ornamental, partly drawn 
from tho ancients, but more from tho 
fathers. Ambrose, in fact, Jerome and 
Augustin, Chrysostom, Basil, and Gregory, 
were tho models whom tho writers of this 
ago were accustomed to study ; nnd hence, 
they are often, nnd Lo Maistrc among tho 
rest, too apt to declaim whero they should 
prove, nnd to use arguments from analogy, 
rather striking to tho common hearer, 
than likely to weigh much with a tribunal. 
Ho has less simplicity, less purity of taste 
than Patru ; bis animated language would, 
in our courts, bo frequently effective with 
a jury, but would seem too indefinite and 
■common-placo to the judges; wo should 
crowd to hear Le hlaistro, we Bhould be 
compelled to dccido with Patru. They 
are both, however, very superior advocates, 
•and do great honour to the French bar. 

29. A sensible improvement in tho 
improvement general stylo of English 
in Engiiah writers had come on before 
8tyle * tho oxpiration of tho six- 
teenth century; tho rude and rough 
phrases, somotimes requiring a glossary, 
which Ho as spots of rust on tho pages 
■of Latimer, Grafton, Aylmer, or oven 
Ascham, had been chiefly polished away; 
if wo meet in Sydney, Hooker, or tho 
prose of Spenser, with obsoloto expressions 
or forms, wo find none that aro unintel- 
ligible, nono that give us offence. But to 
this next period belong moBt of those 
whom wo commonly reckon our old Eng- 
lish writers; men often of such sterling 
worth for their sense, that wo might read 
ihem with Httlo regard to their languago, 


yet, in some instances at least, possessing 
much that demands praise in this respect. 
They are generally nervous and effective, 
copious to redundancy in their command 
of words, apt to employ what seemed to 
them ornament with much imagination 
rather than judicious taste, yet seldom de- 
generating into common-place and indefi- 
nite phraseology. They have, however, 
many dofects; some of them, especially 
tho most learned, are full of pedantry, 
and deform their pages by an excessive 
and preposterous mixture of Latimsms un- 
known before ; l at other times we are dis- 
gusted by colloquial and even vulgar 
idioms or proverbs; nor is it uncommon 
to find these opposite blemishes not only 
in tho same author, but in the bamc pas- 
sages. Their periods, except in a very 
few, are ill-constructed and tediously pro- 
longed; their cars (again with some ex- 
ceptions) scorn to have been insensible to 
the beauty of rhythmical prose ; grace is 
commonly wanting, and their notion of 
the artifices of btylo, when they thought 
at all about them, was not congenial to 
our own language. This may he deemed a 
general description of the English writers 
under James and Charles ; wo shall now 
proceed to mention some of tho most 
famous, and who may, in a certain degree, 
bo deemed to modify this censure. 

30. I will begin with a passage of very 
considerable beauty, which EarlofEmx 
is hero out of its place, smeo 
it was written in tho year 159S. It is 
found in tho Apology for tho Earl of 
Essex, published among the works of Lord 
Bacon, and passing, I suppose, commonly 
for his. It seems, nevertheless, in my 
judgmont, far moro probably genuine. 
Wo have nowhere in our early writers a 
flow of words so easy and graceful, a 
structure so harmonious, a series of an- 
titheses so spirited without affectation, 
an absence of quaintness, pedantry, and 
vulgarity, so truly gentleman-like, a para- 
graph so worthy of tho most brilliant man 
of his ago. This could not have come from 
Bacon, who never divested himself of a 
certain didactic formality, even if he could 
have counterfeited that chivalrous gener- 
osity which it was not in his nature to feeL 
It is tho language of a soldier’s heart, with 
the unstudied grace of a noble courtier. 2 

l In Pratt's edition of Bishop Hall’s works, 
wo have a glossary of obsolete or unusual words 
employed by him. They amount to more than 
1,100, the greater part being of Latin or Greek 
origin ; some are Gallicisms, 
a 41 A word for my friendship with the chief 
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81. Knolles, already known by a spirited 

Knoiies's niitory translation of Bodin’s Com- 
of the Turk* monwcalth, published in 
1C10 a copious History of tlie Turks, bring- 
ing down his narrativo to tbo most recent 
times, Johnson in a paper of tho Rambler 
has given him tbo superiority over all 
English historians, * * Ho lias displ ay cd all 
tho excellencies that narration can admit. 
His style, though somewhat obscured by 
time, and vitiated by false wit, is pure, 
nervous, elevated, and clear, • . • Nothing 
could have sunk tills author into obscurity 
but the remoteness* and barbarity of tbo 
people whose story ho relates. It seldom 
happens that all circumstances concur to 
men of action, and favour generally to tbo men 
of war; and then I come to their main objee* 
tion, which is xny crowing of the treaty in hand. 
Tot most of them that are accounted the chief I 
men of action, I do confess I do entirely loro j 
them. They have been iny companion* both 
abroad and at home; some of them be^an the 
wars with me, moithave hid plico under me, 
and many have had me a witness of their rising 
from captains, lieutenants, and private men, to 
those charges, uhich since by their virtue they 
have obtained. Now that I have tried them, I 
would choose them for friends, If I had them , 
not ; before I had tried them, God, by his pro- 
vidence, chose them for me I love them for 
mine own sake ; for X find sweetnr-s In their 
conversation, strong assistance in their employ* 
mentsuith me, and happiness in their friend- 
ship. I love them for their virtue** rake, and 
for their greatness of mind (for little minds, 
though ncter so full of virtue, can be but a 
little virtuous); and forthelr great understand- 
ing ; for to understand little things, or things 
not of use, is littlo better than to understand 
nothing at all I love them for their affec- 
tions ; for self-loving men Ioto ea*c, pleasure, 
and profit; but they that lovo pains, danger, 
and fame, show that they love public profit more 
than themselves. I lovo them for my country's 
sake ; for they aro England's best armour of 
defence and weapons of offence. If wo may 
ha* o peace, they have purchased it ; if we must 
have war, thoy must manage It. Yet, while we 
me doubtful and in treaty, wo must value our- 
selves by what mar bo done, and tho enemy 
will raluc us by what hath been done by our 
chief men of action. 

u That generally I am affected to tho men of 
war, It should not seem strange to any reasonable 
man. Every man doth lovo them of his own 
profession Thegrave judges fas our the students 
of tho law ; the roverend bishops tho labourers 
In tho ministry ; and I (since her Majesty hath 
yearly used my service in her late actions) must 
reckon myself in tho number of her men of war. 
Before, action providcnco makes mo cherish 
them for what they can do ; In action, necessity 
makes mo value them for the servico they do; 
and, after action, experience and thankfulness 
makes me love them for tho servico they have 
done. 


happiness or fame. The nation w hi eh pro- 
duced this great historiau has tho grief of 
peeing his genius employed upon a foroign 
and uninteresting subject ; and that writer 
| who might have secured perpetuity to hi* 
narao by a history of his own country, has 
exposed himself to the danger of oblivion by 
recounting enterprise* and revolutions of 
which none dcsixe to be informed.**! The 
subject, however, appeared to Knolles, and 
I know not how we can say erroneously, 
ono of tho most splendid be could have 
selected. It was the rise and growth of n 
mighty nation, second only to Romo in 
tho constancy of success, and in tho mng- 
nitudo of empire; n nation fierce and 
terrible, tho present scourge of half Chris- 
tendom, and though, from our remoteness 
not very formidable to ourselves, still ono 
of which not the bookish man in hi* closet 
or tho statesman in council had nlono 
heard, but tbo smith at his anvil, and the 
husbandman at his plough. A long de- 
crepitude of tho Turkish empire on ono 
hnnd, and our frequent alliance with 
it on the other, lme obliterated the ap- 
prehensions and interests of every kind 
which were aunfcenvd throughout Europe 
byit*youthfulfury and it* mature strength. 
The subject was at*o new in England, yet 
rich in material* ; variou*. in comparison 
with ordinary history, though not perhaps 
to fertile of philosophical observation ns 
some others, and furnishing many occasions 
for the peculiar talents of Knolles. Thtso 
vero displayed, not in depth of thought, 
or copiousness of collateral erudition, but 
in a stylo and in a power of narration 
which Johnson has not too higldy extolled. 
T!is description* nro vivid and animated; 
circumstantial, but not to feebleness ; bis 
characters arc drawn with a strong pencil. 
It is indeed difficult to estimate the merits 
of an historian very accurately without 
baring before our eyes his original sources: 
ho may probably have translated much 
that wo admire, and bo bad shown that ho 
knew how to translate. In the style of 
Knolles thero is sometimes, as Johnson 
has hinted, a slight excess of desire to 
make every phrase effective; but ho is 
exempt from the usual blemishes of his 
ago ; and his command of the language is 
bo extensive, that wo should not err in 
placing him among tho first of our elder 
writers. Comparing as a Bopcciracn of 
Knollcs’s manner, his description of the 
execution of Mustapha, son of Solymnn, 
with that given by Robertson, where tbo 
latter historian has been a* circumstantial 
i Rambler, No. 122. 
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as Ins limits -would permit, -we shall per- 
ceive that tlio former paints better liis 
story, and deepens better its interest. 1 

32. Raleigh's History of tho "World is a 
Raleigh’* P*°of respect for 

Hiitotyocibs laborious learning that bad 
World. i 0Il g distinguished Europo. 
Wo should expect from tho prison-hours 
of a Boldicr, a courtier, a busy intriguer in 
state affairs, a poot and man of genius, 
something well worth our notice ; but 
hardly a pTolix history of tho ancient 
world, hardly disquisitions on tho sito of 
Paradise and tho travels of Cain. Theso 
uto probably translated with little altera- 
tion from some of the learned writings of 
tho Continent ; they arc by mneb tho least 
valuable portion of Raleigh's work. Tho 
Greek and Roman story is told more fully 
and exactly than by any earlier English I 
author, and with a plain eloquence, which 
has given this book a classical reputation in 
our language, though from its length and 
the want of that critical sifting of facts 
which wo now justly demand, it is not 
greatly read. Raleigh has intermingled 
political reflections, and illustrated his 
history by episodes from modern times, 
which perhaps are now tho most interesting 
passages. It descends only to the second 
Macedonian war ; tho continuation might 
have been more generally valuable • but 
either tho death of Princo Henry, as Raleigh 
himself tells us, or tho now schemes of 
ambition which unfortunately opened upon 
his eyes, prevented the execution of tho 
large plan bo bad formed. There is little 
now obsolete in the words of Raleigh, nor, 
to any great degree, in his turn of phrase ; 
tho periods, when pains havo been taken 
with them, show that artificial structure 
which wo find in Sydney and Hooker ; ho 
is less pedantic than most of his contem- 
poraries, seldom low, never affected. 2 

1 Knotted, p, 6X5. Robertson, bookxl. 

2 Raleigh’s History was so little known, that 
■WatbuTlon, in tho preface to bis Julian, took 
from it a remarkablo passage without acknow- 
ledgment; and Dr. Parr, though a man of very 
extensive reading, extolled it as Warburton’a not 
knowing, what ho afterwards discovered, tho 
original source. Tho passage is as follows In 
Ralefgh, Warburton of courso having altered 
some of tho expressions. 11 We have left it (the 
Roman empire) flourishing in the middle of tho 
field, having rooted up or cut down all that kept 
it from the eyes and admiration of tho world. 
Rut after some continuance. It shall bqyia to 
lose tho beauty it bad ; tho storms of ambition 
shall beat her great boughsnnd branches one 
against another ; her leaves shallfaUoff, her limbs 
wither, and a rabble of barbarous nations enter 


33. Daniel's History of England from the 
Conquest to tho Reign of Daniel’s History 
Edward HI., published in of England. 
1618, is deserving of somo attention on 
account of its language. It is written with 
a freedom from nil stiffness, and a purity 
of stylo which hardly any other work of so 
early a date exhibits. Theso qualities are 
indeed so remarkable that it would require 
a good deal of critical observation to dis- 
tinguish it even from writings of the reign 
of Anno ; and where it differs from them 
(I speak only of tho secondary class of 
works, whioh havo not much individuahty 
of manner), it is by a more select idiom, 
and by an absence of tho Gallicism or vul- 
garity which aro often found in that ago. 
It is true that tho merits of Daniel aro 
chiefly negativo ; ho is never pedantic or 
antithetical or low, os his contemporaries 
were apt to bo ; but his periods aro ill con- 
structed, he has little vigour or elcganco ; 
and it is only by observing how much pains 
ho must havo taken to reject phrases which 
woro growing obsolete, that wo give him 
credit for having done more than follow 
tho common stream of ea*y writing. A 
slight tingo of orclmism, and a certain 
majesty of expression, relatively to collo- 
quial usage, woro thought by Bacon and 
Raleigh congenial to an elevated style; 
but Daniel, a gentleman of the king's 
household, wrote as tho court spoke, and 
and his facility would be pleasing if his 
sentences had a less negligent structure. 
As an historian, ho has recourse only to 
common authorities ; but his narration is 
fluent and prespicuous, with a regular 
vein of good sense, more tho characteristic 
of his mind, both in verse and prose, than 
any commanding vigour. 

>/34. The stylo of Bacon has an idiosyn- 
I cracy which wo might ex- 
pect from his genius. It Bactm ' 


can rarely indeed happen, and only in men 
of secondary talents, that tho langnngo 
they use is not, by its very choice and col- 
location, as well as its meaning, tho repre- 
sentative of an individuality that distin- 
guishes their turn of thought. Bacon is 
elaborate, sententious, often witty, often 
metaphorical; nothing could bo spared ; 

the field and cut her down.” Raleigh's History 
ndfinem. * 


Notwithstanding tho praise that has boon 
bestowed on this sentence, it is open to some 
censure; the simile and subject am toomuoh 
confounded ; a rabble of barbarous nations 
might bo required to subvert the Roman empire, 
but make an odd figure j a cutting down a 
tree. The rhythm and spirit indeed are ad- 
mirable. 
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his analogies are generally striking and 
novel ; Ms style is clear, precise, forcible ; 
jet there is some degree of stiffness about 
it, and in mere language ho is i nferi or to 
Raleigh. The History o£ Henry YU., ad- 
mirable as many passages are, seems to he 
written rather too ambitiously, and with j 
too great an absence of simplicity. 1 
J f 35.iThe polemical writings of Milton, 
J which chiefly fall within 

Muton * this period, contain several 
bursts of Ins splendid imagination and 
grandeur of souL They are, however, 
xnuoh inferior to the Axeopagitica, or Plea 
for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing. 
Many passages in this famous tract are 
admirably eloquent; an intense love of 
liberty and truth glows through it, the 
majestic soul of Milton breathes such high 
thoughts as had not been uttered before ; 
yet even here he frequently sinks in a 
singZe instant, as is usual with our old 
writers, from his highest flights to the 
ground ; his intermixture of familiar with 
learned phraseology is unpleasing, his 
structure is affectedly elaborate, and he 
seldom reaches any harmony. If ho turns 
to invective, as sometimes in this treatise, 
and more in his Apology for Smectymnuus, 
it is mere ribaldrous vulgarity blended 
with pedantry ; his wit is always poor and 
without ease. An absence of idiomatic 
grace, and an use of harsh inversions 
violating the rules of the language, dis- 
tinguish, in general, the writings of Milton, 
and require, in order to compensate them, 
such high beauties as will sometimes occur.' 

36. The History of Clarendon may be | 

_ . considered as belonging 

Clarendon. t . ,, , ! 

rather to this than to the | 

second period of the century, both by tho | 
probable dato of composition and by the 
nature of its style. He is excellent in 
everything that he has performed with 
care; his characters are beautifully de- 
lineated, his sentiments have often a noble 
gravity which the length of his periods, 
far too great in itself, Booms to befit ; but 
in the general course of his narration he is 
negligent of grammar and perspiouity, 
with little choice of words, and therefore 
■sometimes idiomatic without ease or ele- 
gance. The official papers on the royal 
side, which are generally attributed to 
him, are written in a masculine and 
majestic tone, far superior to those of the 
parliament. The latter had, however, a 
writer who did them honour: May's His- 
"toiy of the Parliament is a good model of 
genuine English; he is plain, terse, and 
vigorous, never slovenly, though with few 


remarkable passages, and is, in style -as, 
well as substance, a kind of contrast to 
| Clarendon. 

37. Tho famous Icon Basilice, ascribed 
to Charles I., may deserve The icon 
a place in literary history. BaalUce * 

If we could trust its panegyrists, few books 
in our language havo done it more credit 
by dignity of sentiment nnd beauty of 
stylo. It can hardly bo necessary for mo 
to express my unhesitating conviction that 
it was solely written by Bishop Gaudcn, 
who, after tho Restoration, unequivocally 
claimed it as his own. The folly and im- 
pudonce of such a claim, if it could not be 
substantiated, aro not to bo presumed as 
to any man of good understanding, fair 
character, and high station, without 
stronger evidence than haB been alleged 
on the other side ; especially when we find 
that those who had tho best means of 
inquiry, at a time when it seems impos- 
sible that tho falsehood of Gauden’s asser- 
tion should not have been demonstrated, 
if it word false, acquiesced in his preten- 
sions. Wc havo very little to place against 
this, except secondary testimony, vague, 
for the most part, in itself, and collected 
by those whoso veracity has not been put 
to the test like that of Gauden. 1 Tho 
style, also, of tho Icon Basilice 1 lias been 
indentified by Mr. Todd with that of Gau- 
den, by tho use of several phrases, so 
peculiar that wo can hardly conceive them 
to have suggested themselves to more than 
one parson. It is, nevertheless, superior 
to his acknowledged writings. A strain of 
majestic melancholy is well kept up ; but 
tho personated sovereign is rather too 
theatrical for real nature, the language is 
too rhetorical and amplified, the periods 

i There is only one claimant, in a proper 
sense, for the Icon Basilice, which is Gauden 
himself ; the king neither appears by himself or 
representative. And, though we may find 
several instances of plagiarism in literary his- 
tory (one of the grossest being the publication 
by a Spanish friar, under another title, of a 
hook already in print with the name of Hyperius 
of Harpurg, its real author), yet I cannot call 
to mind any, where a man known to the world 
has asserted in terms liis own authorship of a 
book not written by himself, but universally, 
ascribed to another, and which had never been 
in his possession. A story is told, and,, I be- 
lieve, truly, that a young man assumed the 
credit of Mackenzie’s Man of Peeling, while it 
was still anonymous. But this is widely dif- 
ferent from the case of the Icon BosUice. "Wo 
have had an interminable discussion as to the 
Letters of Junius. But no one has over claimed 
this derelict property to himself, or told the 
world, I am Junius. 
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too artificially elaborated. Nono but 
scholar** anil practised writers employ sucb 
a style os this. 

38. Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy 

jmrtcn** belongs, by its systematic 

Anatomy of divisions and its nccumu- 

Melancholy. ] n { ct i quotations, to the class 
of mere erudition : it seems, at first sight, 
like those tedious Latin folios, into which 
scholars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries threw the materials of their Ad- 
sersaria, or common-place hooks, painfully 
selected and arranged by the labour of 
many j cars. But writing, fortunately, in 
English, and in a style not by any means 
devoid of point and terseness, with much 
good senso and observation of men as well 
as of hooks, and haring also the skill of 
choosing his quotations for their rareness, 
oddity, and amusing character, without 
losing sight of their pertinence to the sub- 
ject. lie 1ms produced a work of which, ns 
is well known, .Johnson said, that it was 
the only ono %ri licit had ever caused him to 
3ei\ e his bed earlier than lio had intended. 
Johnson, who teems to havohad somotum 
for the singularities of learning, which fill 
the Anatomy of Melancholy, may perhaps 
have raised the credit of Bui ton higher 
thin his desert. Ife is clogged by excess 
of reading, like others of hia ago, and we 
may peruke entire chapters w ithout finding 
more tlmn a few lines that belong to him- 
self. This becomes a weari«omo style, 
and, for my si If, I base not found much 
pbasurc In glancing over the Anatom}* of 
Melancholy. It may bo added that he has 
been a collector of htories far more strange 
than true, from those records of figments, 
the old medical w liter* of the hixteenth cen- 
tury, and other equally deceitful sources. 
Bui ton lived at Oxford, and his volumes are 
apparently a great sweeping of miscellane- 
ous literature from tlio Bodleian library. 

39. John Earle, after the Bestoration 

Earle’s bishop of Worcester, and 

cinraeUr* then of Salisbury, is author 
of u Microeosmographia, or a Picoo of tho 
Worldo discovcicd in Essays and Char- 
acters,” published anonymously in 1G23. 
In some of tbeso short characters, Earle is 
worthy of comparison with La Bruyfiro; 
in others, perhaps tho greater part, ho lias 
contented himself n ith picturcb of ordinary 
manners, such as tho varieties of occupa- 
tion, rather than of intrinsic cliaraotor, 
supply. In all, howover, wo find an ncuto 
observation and a happy humour of expres- 
sion. Tho chapter entitled tho Sceptic is 
best known; it is witty, hut an insult 
throughout on tho honest searcher after 


truth, which could have como only from 
one that was content to tako up his own 
opinions for easo or profit. Earlo is always 
gay and quick to catch tho ridiculous, 
especially that of exterior appearances;, 
bis stylo is short, describing well with a 
few words, but with much of the affected 
quaintness of that ago. It is ono of those 
books which give us a picturesque idea of 
the manners of our fathers at n period now 
bccomo remote, and for this reason it would 
dc^crvo to be read. 

40. But the Microcosmograpliy is not an 
original work in its plan or Orcrbtrry'* 
modo of execution; it is a Character*, 
closo imitation of the Characters of Sir 
Thomas O verbary. They both belong to 
tho favourite stylo of apophthegm, in which 
every sentence is a point or a witticism. 
Yet tho entire character so delineated pro- 
duces a certain effect ; it Is a Butch picture, 
a Gerard Dow, somewhat too elaborate. 
Earlo has more natural humour tlmn Over* 
bury, and hits liis mark more neatly ; the 
other is more satirical, but often abusive 
and vulgar. Tho u Fair and Happy Milk- 
maid,” often quoted, is tho best of his 
characters. Tho wit is often trivial and 
flat ; tho sentiments lmvo nothing in them 
general, or v orthy of much resemblance ; 
praise is only due to the graphio skill in 
delineating character. Earlo is ns clearly 
tho better, as Overbury is tho xnoro 
original, writer. 

41. A book by Ben .Tonson, entitled 
" Timber, or Discoveries Jensen's Dis- 
mado upon Men and Mat- covcrics. 
ter,” is altogether miscellaneous, the 
greater part being general moral remarks, 
while another portion deserves notico ns 
tho only book of English criticism in the 
fir*t part of tho seventeenth century. The 
observations aro unconnected, judicious, 
sometimes uitty, frequently severe. Tho 
stylo is Mlmt was called pregnant, leaving 
much to bo filled up by tho reader’s re- 
flection. Good sense and a rigorous man- 
ner of grappling with ovory bubjcct will 
generally be found in .Tonson, but bo does 
not reach any very profound criticism. 
His English Grammar is said by Gifford to 
ba\o been destroyed in tho conflagration 
of bis study. Wlmt wo lmvo, therefore, 
under that namo is, ho thinks, to bo con- 
sidered ns properly tho materials of a moro 
complete work that is lost. Wo lmvo, ns I 
npprohond, no earlier grammar upon so 
elaborate a plan ; ovory rule is illustrated 
by examples, almost to redundance; but 
ho is too copious on what is common to 
other languages, and porhaps not full 
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<mougli ns to our peculiar idiom. Nothing 
else deserving of tlio slightest notice can 
*be added to this book of J onson. 

Seot. II. 

ON FICTION. 

Cervantes — French Romances — Calprenede 
—Scudcrir-Latin and English Works of 
Fiction . 

42. The first part of Don Quixote was 
Publication of published in 1G05. 'W’ehavc 
Don Quixote. no reason, I believe, to sup- 
pose that it was written long before. It 
became immediately popular; and the ad- 
miration of the world raised up envious 
competitors, one of whom, Avcllenada, 
published a continuation in a strain of 
invective against the author. Cervantes, 
who cannot be imagined to have ever 
designed the leaving his romance in so 
unfinished a state, took time about the 
second part, which did not appear till 1G15. j 
,43. Don Quixote is the only book in the 

Spanish language which can 
Ita reputation. nQW be sa *^ ^ p 0ssess much 

of an European reputation. It has, how- 
over, enjoyed enough to compensate for 
the neglect of all the rest. It is to Europe 
in general what Ariosto is to Italy, and 
Shakspearo to England; the one book to 
which the slightest allusions may be made 
without affectation, but not missed with- 
out discredit. Numerous translations and 
•countless editions of them, in every lan- 
guage, bespeak its adaptation to mankind ; 
no critic has been paradoxical enough to 
withhold liis admiration, no reader has 
-ventured to confess a want of relish for 
that in which the young and old, in every 
climate, have, age after age, taken delight. 
They have doubtless believed that they 
understood the author’s meaning ; and, in 
giving the reins to the gaiety that his 
fertile invention and comic humour in- 
spired, never thought of any deeper mean- 
ing than he announces, or delayed their 
enjoyment for any metaphysical investiga- 
tion of his plan. 

44. A new school of criticism, however, 
New views of has of late years arisen in 
Usdeirtsa. Germany, acute, ingenious, 
and sometimes eminently successful in 
philosophical, or, as they denominate it, 
aesthetic analysis of works of taste, but 
gliding too much into refinement and con- 
jectural hypothesis, and with a tendency 
to mislead men of inferior capacities for 
this kind of investigation into mere para- 
dox and absurdity. An instance is sup- 
plied, in my opinion, by some remarks of 


Bouterwek, still more explicitly developed 
by Sismondi, on the design of Cervantes in 
Don Quixote, and which have been re- 
peated in other publications. According 
to these writers, tlie primary idea is that 
| of a e c man of elevated character, excited 
by heroic and enthusiastic feelings to the 
extravagant pitch of wishing to restore 
the age of chivalry; nor is it possible to 
form a more mistaken notion of this work 
than by considering it merely as a satire, 
intended by the author to ridicule the 
absurd passion for reading old romances.” 1 
“ The fundamental idea of Don Quixote,” 
says Sismondi, “is the eternal contrast 
between the spirit of poetry and that of 
prose. Men of an elevated soul propose 
to themselves as the object of life to bo the 
defenders of the weak, the support of the 
oppressed, the champions of justice and 
innocence. Like Don Quixote, they find 
on every side the imago of the virtues they 
worship ; they believe that disinterested 
ness, nobleness, courage, in short, knight 
errantry, are still prevalent; and with no 
calculation of their own powers, they expose 
themselves for an ungrateful world, they 
offer themselves as a sacrifice to the laws and 
rules of an imaginary state of society.’* 

45. If this were a truo representation of 
the scheme of Don Quixote, wo cannot 
wonder that some persons should, as M. 
Sismondi tells us they do, consider it as 
the most melancholy book that has ever 
been written. They consider it also, no 
doubt, one of the most immoral, as chilling 
and pernicious in its influence on the social 
convcrso of . mankind, as the Prince of 
Machiavel is on their political intercourse. 
IC Cervantes,” he proceeds, “ has shown us 
in some measure the vanity of greatness of 
soul and the delusion of heroism. He has 
drawn in Don Quixote a perfect man (un 
homme accompli), who is, nevertheless, the 
constant object of ridicule. Brave beyond 
the fabled knights he imitates, disin- 
terested, honourable, generous, the most 
faithful and respectful of lovers, the best 
of masters, the most accomplished and well 
educated of gentlemen, all his enterprises 
end in discomfiture to himself, and in mis- 
chief to others.” hi. Sismondi descants 
upon the perfections of the knight of La 
Mancha with a gravity which is not quite 
easy for his readers to preserve. 

46. It might bo answered by a phleg- 
matic observer, that a mere Probably 
enthusiasm for doing good, erroneous. . 
if excited by vanity, and not accompanied 

2 Boutenrek, p 334. 

s Literature du Midi, voL fill P* 339. 
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by common Fcn*e, 'will seldom be very 
serviceable to ourselves or to others ; that 
men who, In their heroism and care for 
the oppressed, would throw open the cages 
of lion*?, and ret galley-slaves at liberty, 
not forgetting to break the limbs of harm- 
less persons whom they mistake for wrong- 
dorrs, nro n cla*s of whom Bon Quixote 
is the real type; and that the world being 
much the worse for such heroes, it might 
not be immoral, notwithstanding their 
benevolent enthusiasm, to put them out 
of countenance by n little ridicule. This, 
however, is not* as I conceive, the primary 
aim of Cen antes ; nor do I think tint the 
exhibition of one great truth, as the pre- 
dominant, hut concealed, moral of a long 
work, is In the spirit of his age. lie 
possessed a very thoughtful mind and a 
profound knowledge of humanity; yet the 
generalisation uliich the hypothesis of 
Bouterwek and Si<mondi requires for the 
leading conception of Bon Quixote, besides 
its being a little inconsistent with tlio 
valorous and romantic character of its 
author, belongs to a more advanced period 
of philosophy than his own. It will, at all 
event*, I pr^wne, be admitted that we 
cannot reason about Bon Quixote except 
from the book, and I think it may bo 
shown in a few words that these ingenious 
writers bare h'vm chiefly mislead by some 
want of conristeney v, hich circumstanccspro- 
duc/*d in the author 1 * dcJincationof his hero. 

47* In the first chapter of this rom anco 
i>*cr-r«e« Vf- Cervantes, with afew strokes 
twe-a th« tci> of a great master, sets before 
part*. U9 the p 3 U p cr gentleman, an 
early ri^r and keen sportsman, who, 41 when 
was idle, vtliicli was most part of the 
x car,” gave himself up to reading books of 
chivnliy till ho lost his wits. Hie events 
that follow arc in every one’s recollection ; 
his lunacy con* Ms, no doubt, only in one 
Idc*^ ; but this is fo absorbing that it per- 
verts the evidence of his senses, and pre- 
dominates In nil his language. It is to 
b'j observer!, therefore, in relation to the 
nobleness of soul ascribed to Bon Quixote, 
that every sentiment ho utters is bor- 
rowed with ft punctilious rigour from the- 
romances of his library; lie resorts to them 
on t\cry occasion for precedents; if he is 
intrepidly brave, it is because his madness 
and vanity have made him believe himself 
unconquerable; if he bestows kingdoms, it 
is because Amadis would have done the 
came ; if ho is honourable, courteous, a 
redresser of wrongs, it is in pursuance of 
tbc*c prototypes, from whom, except that 
he seems rather more scrupulous in chas- 


tity, it is his only boast not to diverge. 
Thoso who talk of the exalted character of 
Bon Quixote, seem really to forget that, 
on these subjects, he has no character at 
all ; ho is the echo of romance ; and to 
praise him is merely to say, that the tone of 
chivalry, which these productions studied 
to keep up, and, in the hands of inferior 
artists, foolishly exaggerated, was full of 
moral dignity, and has, in a subdued 
degree of force, modelled tho character of 
a man of honour in the present day. But 
throughout tho first two volumes of Bon 
Quixote, though in a few unimportant pas- 
fages he talks rationally, I cannot find 
more than two in which he displays any 
other knowledge or strength of mind than 
tho original delineation of tho character 
would lead us to expect. 

48. Tho case is much altered in tho last 
two volumes * Cervantes had acquired an 
immense popularity, and perceived the op- 
portunity, of which he had already availed 
liimsclf, that this romance gave for dis- 
playing his own mind. He had become 
attached to a hero who had made him 
illustrious, and suffered himself to lose 
Fight of the clear outline he had once traced 
for Quixote’s personality. Hence, we find 
in all this second part that, although the 
lunacy ns to knights errant remains una- 
bited, ho is, on all other subjects, not only 
rational in tho low sense of the word, but 
clear, acute, profound, sarcastic, cool- 
headed. His philosophy is elevated but 
not enthusiastic, his imagination is poeti- 
cal, but it is restrained by strong sense. 
There are, in fact, two Bon Qiuxotes ; one, 
whom Cervantes first designed to draw, tho 
foolirii gentleman of Ia Mancha, whose 
| foolishness had made him frantic ; the 
other, a highly gifted, accomplished model 
I of the best chivalry, trained in all the 
court, the camp, or the college could im- 
part, but scathed in one portion of his mind 
by an inexplicable visi tat ion of monomania. 
One is inclined to ask why this Bon 
Quixote, who is Cervantes, should hare 
been more likely to lose his intellects by 
reading romances than Cervantes himself. 
As a matter of bodily disease, such an 
event is doubtless possible; but nothing 
can be conceived more improper for fiction, 
nothing more incapable of affording a moral 
lesson than the insanity which arises wholly 
from disease. Insanity is, u no point of 
view, a theme for ridicule ; and this is an 
inherent fault of the romance (for those 
*ho have imagined that Cenantes has not 
rendered Quixote ridiculous have a strange 
notion of the word); but the thoughtless- 
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ness of mankind, rather than their inaensi- 
Vility, for they do not connect madness 
witli misery, furnishes somo apology for 
the first two volumes. In proportion ns wo 
perceive below the veil of mental delusion 
a noble intellect, we fed a painful sympathy 
with its humiliation; the character be- 
comes more complicated and interesting* 
but has less truth and naturalness ; an ob- 
jection nhicli might also bo made, com- 
paratively speaking, to tho incidents in the 
latter volumes wheroin I do not find tbo 
admirable probability that reigns through 
tho foimer. But thi3 contrast of wisdom 
and virtuo with insanity in tho samo sub- 
ject would have been rcpulri\c in the 
primary delineation; as I think nny one 
may judge by supposing that Cervantes 
had, in tho first chapter, drawn such ft 
picture of Quixote as Bontcnvck and Sis- 
mondi have drawn for him. 

40. I must, therefore, venture to think as, 

I boh eve, tho world has generally thought 
for two centuries, that Cervantes had no 
more profound aim than ho proposes to tho 
reader. Tf the fashion of reading had ro- 
mances of chivalry per' erted the taste of 
liia contemporaries, and rendered their 
language ridiculous, it was natural that ft 
zealous lover of good literature should ex- 
pose this folly to tho u orld by exaggerating 
its effects on a fictitiouspersonage. It has 
been said by somo modern writer, though 
I cannot remember by whom, that there 
was a prose side in the mind of Cervantes. 
There was indeed a sulo of calm strong 
sense, v, Inch some take for unpoeticaL lie 
thought the tone of those roman ccx ex- 
travagant. It might naturally occur how 
absurd any one must appear who should 
attempt to Tcalizo in actual lifo the adven- 
tures of Amadis. Already a novelist, he 
perceived the oppoitunitics this idea sug- 
gested. It was a necessary consequence 
that tho hero must lie represented as 
literally insane, since his conduct would 
have been extravagant beyond tho proba- 
bility of fiction on nny other hypothesis; 
and fiom this happy conception germinated 
in ft very prolific mind the wholo history of 
Don Quixote. Its simplicity is perfect; no 
limit could bo found save the author’s dis- 
cretion, or sense that ho had drawn suffi- 
ciently on his imagination ; but tbo death 
of Quixote, whicbCervantesbnsbcen said to 
havo determined upon, lest somo one else 
should n second time presume to continue the 
story, is, itx fact, the only possible termina- 
tion that could bogi von, nffccrhehnd elevated 
the character to that pitch of mental dignity 
which we find in tho last two volumes# 


50. Few books of moral philosophy dis- 
play as deep on insight into Excellent* of 
tho mechanism of tho mind thtarcta&aw 
as Don Quixote. And when wo look also 
at tho fertility of invention, tho general 
probability of the events, and the great 
simplicity of tbo story, wherein no artifices 
are practised to create suspense, or com- 
plicate the action, wo shall think Cervantes 
fully deserving of tho glory that attends 
this monument of his genius. It' is not 
merely that ho is superior to all liis prede- 
cessors and contemporaries. This, though 
it might account for the European fame of 
his romance, would be an inadequate testi- 
mony to its desert. Cervantes stands oh 
an ommonco below which we must place 
tbo best of his successors, *\Vo have only 
to compare him with Lc Sage Dr Fielding, 
to judge of hi** vast superiority. To Scott 
indeed he must yield in the variety of his 
power ; hut in the line oi comic romance, 
wo should hardly think Scott Ids equal. 

51. The moral novels of Cervantes, ns he 
calls them {Novellas Excm* tune? nar*U 
plarcs). are written, I bo- of Cenrxnlex 
lievo, in a good style, but too short, and 
constructed with too little artifice to rivet 
our interest. Their simplicity and truth, 
as in many of the old novels, other coveb- 
havo a certain charm; but Bpaaiefc. 

in the present age, our sense of satiety in 
works of fiction cannot be overcome but by 
excellence. Of tbc Spanish comic romances, 
in tbo picaresque style, scum! remain: 
Justina was the most famous. One ihnt 
docs not strictly belong to this lower class 
is the Mateos de Obtcgon of Espinel. Thix 
is supposed to have suggested much to Lc 
gage in Gil Bias : in fact, the first story 
we meet with is that of Mcrgollina tho 
physician’s wife. The style, though not 
dull, wants the graco and neatness of Lo 
Sage. This is esteemed one of tho best 
novels that Spain has produced. Italy 
was no longer tho seat of 
this literature. A romance ATld 
of chivalry by Marini (not the poet of that 
name), entitled 11 Caloandio (MHO), wax 
translated but indifferently into French by 
Scudcri, and ha* been praised by Salfi ft* 
full of imagination, with characters skil- 
fully diversified, and an interesting well- 
conducted story .1 

52. France, in the sixteenth century, 
content with Anrndis dc rrcnchro- 
Gaul and tho numerous ananees— 
romances of tho Spanish A*tr«. 
school, had contributed %ery little to that 
literature. But now she had nativo writers 

l Solti, voL xlv., p. S3. 
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of both kinds, the pastoral and heroic, who 1 
completely superseded the models they had 
before them. Their cailiest essay was the ] 
Astr6e of D’Urfd. Of this pastoral ro- 
mance the first volume was published in I 
1610 ; the second in 1620; three more came | 
slowly forth, that the world might have 
due leisure to admire. It contains about 
5,600 pages. It would bo almost ns dis- 
creditable to have read such a book through 
at present, as it was to be ignorant of it in 
the age of Louis XIII. Allusions, how- 
ever, to real circumstances served in some | 
measure to lessen the insipidity of a love- 
story, which seems to equal any in ab- 
surdity and want of interest, The stylo, 
and I can judge -no farther, having Tead 
but a few pages, seems easy and not un- 
picasing; but tho pastoral tone is insuf- 
ferably puerile, and a monotonous solem- 
nity makes us almost suspect that one 
source of its popularity was its gentle 
effect, when read in small portions before 
retiring to rest. It was, nevertheless, ad- 
mired bymen of erudition, like Camus and 
Huet, or oven by men of the world like 
Ilockefoucnult.i 

53. From the union of the old chival- 
Heroic ro- rous romance with this 

mancea-Oom. newer style, the courtly 
berviUo pastoral, sprang another 
kind of fiction, the French heroic ro- 
mance. Three nearly contemporary 
writers, Gombervillo, Calpren&de, Souderi, 
supplied a number of voluminous stories, 
frequently historical in some of their 
names, but utterly destitute of truth in 
circumstances, characters, and manners. 
Gombervillo led the way in his Polexandre, 
first published in 1632, and reaching in later 
editions to about 6,000 pages. “This,” says 
a modern writer, u seems to have been the 
model of the works of Calpren&de and 
Scudcri. This ponderous work may be 
regarded as a sort of intermediate pro- 
duction between the later compositions 
and the ancient fables of chivalry. It has, 
indeed, a close affinity to the heroic ro- 
mance; but many of the exploits of the 
hero are as extravagant as those of a 
paladin or knight of the round table.” 2 No 
romance in the language has so complex 
an intrigue, insomuch that it is followed 
with difficulty; and the author has in 
successive editions capriciously romodellcd 
parts of his story, which is wholly of his 
own invention. 3 

54. Calprencdc, a poet of no con- 

l Dunlop's Histozy of Fiction, vol 184. 

Biographic XXnlvcrselle. Bouterwek, vol. v., p. 
295, s Dunlop, ill., 230. •* Biog. tfniv 
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tcmptible powers of imagination, poured 
forth his stores of rapid 
invention in several ro- Calpren ^ de 
raances more celebrated than that of 
Gombcrville. The first, which is con- 
tained in ten octavo volumes, is the 
Cassandra. This appeared in 1642, and 
was followed by the Cleopatra, published, 
according to the custom of romancers, in 
successive parts, the earliest in 1646. La 
Harpe thinks this unquestionably the best 
work of Calprenede ; Bouterwek seems to 
prefer the Cassandra. Pharamond is not 
wholly his own; five out of twelve volumes 
belong to one Do Vaumorifire, a continu- 
ator.i Calprenede, like many others, had 
but a life-estate in the temple of fame, and 
more happy, perhaps, than greater men, 
lived out the whole favour of the world, 
which, having been largely showered on 
liis head, strewed no memorials on his 
grave. It became, soon after his death, 
tlirough the satire of Boileau and the in- 
fluence of a now style in fiction, a matter 
of course to turn him into ridicule. It is 
impossible that his romances should be 
read again; but those who, for the pur- 
poses of general criticism, have gone back 
to these volumes, find not a little to praise 
in his gonius, and in some measure to ex- 
plain his popularity. “ Calprendde,” says 
Bouterwek, “ belonged to the extravagant 
party, which endeavoured to give a triumph 
to genius at the expense of taste, and by 
that very means played into the handB of 
the opposite party, which saw nothing so 
laudable as the observation of the rules 
wliich taste prescribed. We have only to 
become acquainted with any one of the 
prolix romances of Calprenede, bucIi, for 
instance, as the Cassandra, to see clearly 
the spirit which animates the whole in- 
vention. Wo find there again the heroism 
of chivalry, the enthusiastic raptures of 
love, the struggle of duty with passion, 
the victory of magnanimity, sincerity, and 
humanity over force, fraud, and barbarism, 
in the genuine characters and circum- 
stances of romance. The events are skil- 
fully interwoven, and a truly poetical 
keeping belongs to the whole, however 
extended it may be. The diction of 
CalprenMe is a little monotonous, but 
not at all trivial, and seldom affected. 
It is like that of old romance, grave, 
circumstantial, somewhat in the chro- 
nicle style, hut picturesque, agreeable, 
full of sensibility and simplicity. Many 
passages might, if versified, find a place in 
the most beautiful poem of this class.” 2 

1 Dunlop, ill., 259 2 Bouterwek, \ i . 230. 
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55. Tho honours of this romantic Iitcra- 
ture lmve long been shared 
Bcuderi. by lho fcmalo BCX . in the 

ago of Richelieu and Maznrin, this was 
represented by Mademoiselle dc Senders, a 
name very glorious for a season, but which 
unfortunately did not, like that of Cal“ 
prcn&do, continue to bo such during tho 
whole lifetime of her who bore it. The 
old ago of Mademoiselle do Scudcri ^vas 
ignominiously treated by the pitiless , 
Boilcau ; and reaching more than her 
ninetieth year, she almost survived her only 
offspring, tlioso of her pen. In her youth 
she had been tho associate of the Itam* 
houiilct circle, and caught, perhaps, in 
some measure from them, what alio gave 
back with interest, a tone of perpetual 
affectation and ft pedantic gallantry, which 
could not withstand the first approach of 
ridicule. Her first romance was Ibrahim, 
published in 1C33; hut the more celebrated 
were tho Grand Cyrus and tho Oldie. 
Each of these two romances is in ten 
volumes. 1 The persons chiefly connected 
with the Hotel Rambouitlet sat for their 
pictures, as Persons or Babylonians, in 
Cyrus. Julia d'Angennes herself boro tho 
name of Artenice, by which she vas after- 1 
wards distinguished among her friends ; ! 
and it is a remarkable instance not only of 
the popularity of these romances, but of 
tho respectful sentiment, which, from tho 
elevation and purity no one can deny them 
to exhibit, was always associated in tho 
gravest persons with their fictions, that a 
prelate of eminent taste and eloquence, 
Flfichicr, in his funeral sermon on this lady, 
calls her “ tho incomparable Artcnice. ,f 2 
Such an allusion would appear to us mis- 
placed ; but wo may presume that it was 
not so thought, Scuderi’s romances seem 
to have been remarkably the fai'ourites of 
tho clergy ; Huet, Moscaron, Godcrni, a* 
much as Itchier, were her ardent ad- 
mirers. M I find,” says thcsccond of these, 
one of the chief ornaments of tho French 
pulpit, in writing to Mademoiselle do 
Senderi, “so much in your works cal- 
culated to reform the world, that in the 
sermons I am now preparing for the court, 
you will often bo on my table by the ride 
of St. Augustin and St. Bornard.^ j n fl l0 

X Blogr. Univ. Dunlop. Bouterwek. 

* Sermons do Fltcbier, JJ. f 325 (edit. 1C00). 
But probably Bossuot would not bare Btoopod 
to this allusion, 

3 Blogr. Unlv. Mademoiselle de Scudcri was 
not gifted by nature with beauty, or, as this 
biographer jnoto bluntly says, ctoit d’un ex- 
hddeur. She uoidd, probably, hare 
' wished this to have been otherwise, but carried 


writings of this lady we see tho last foot- 
step of tho old chivalrous romance. She, 
like Oalprenfide, had derived from this 
source tho predominant characteristics of 
her personages, an exalted generosity, a 
disdain of all selfish considerations, a 
courage which attempts impossibilities and 
is rewarded by achieving them, a lovo 
outrageously hyperbolical in pretence, yet 
intrinsically without passion, all, in short, 
that Cervantes lias bestowed on Don 
Quixote. Love, however, or its counter- 
feit, gallantry, plays a still more leading 
part in tho French romance Umn in its 
Castilian proto typo ; tho feats of heroes, 
though not less wonderful, arc less promi- 
nent on the* canvas, and a metnpliyricnl 
pedantry replaces the pomimus metaphors 
in which the knight of sorrowful coun- 
tenance had taken r o much delight The 
approbation of many persons, far better 
judges than Don Quixote, makes it im- 
possible to doubt that the romances of 
Calprcntklc and Scudcri were better than 
his library'* But as this is tho least 
possible praise, it will certainly not tempt 
any one away from the rich and varied 
repast of fiction which the la*t and present 
century havo spread before him. Made- 
moiselle do Scudcri has perverted history 
still more than Calpren&lc, and changed 
her Ramons into languishing Parisians. 
It is not to bo forgotten that tho taste of 
her party, though it did not, properly 
speaking, infect Corneille, compelled him 
to weaken some of Ufa tragedies. And 
tills must be tho justification of Boilcau’# 
cutting ridicule upon this truly estimable 
woman. Sho had certainly kept up a tone 
of severe owl high morality, with which the 
aristocracy of Paris could ill dispense? but 
it was ono not difficult to feign, and there 
might bo Tartuffes of sentiment as well as of 
religion. RTmtever is false in taste is apt 
to bo allied to what is insincere in character. 

5G. The Argenis of Ihrclay, a son of the 
defender of royal authority ArevaUef 

against republican theories, Barclay, 

is a Latin romance, superior to tho^c which 
tho Spanish or French language cmdd 
boast. It has indeed always been reckoned 
among political allegories. That tho state 
of France, in the last years of Henry III., is 
partially shadowed in it, can admit of no 
doubt • several characters arc faintly veiled, 

off tlio matter very well, as appear by her 
epigram on her own picture by Ntmtoull : 

Kantcull, on faismt mon image, 

A do son art dlvin sign aid lo pouvoir; 

Jo hois mcsyoiix dans mon mlroir, 

I Je lea ahno dans eon ouvrage. 
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either by anagram or Greek translation of 
their names; but whether to avoid the 
insipidity of servile allegory, or to excite 
the reader by perplexity, Barclay has 
mingled so much of mere fiction with his 
story, that no attempts at a regular key to 
the whole work can bo successful, nor in 
fact does the fable of this romance ran in 
any parallel stream with real events. His 
object seems in great measure to have 
been the discussion of political questions in 
feigned dialogue. But though in these we 
find no want of acuteness or good sense, 
they have not at present much novelty in 
our eyes ; and though the style is really 
pleasing, or, as some have judged, excel- 
lent, 1 and the incidents not ill contrived, 
it might be hard to go entirely through a 
Latin romance of 700 pages, unless, indeed, 
we had no alternative given but the perusal 
of the similar works in Spanish or French. 
The Argenis was published at Borne in 
1622 ; some of the personages introduced 
by Barclay are his own contemporaries ; a 
proof that he did not intend a strictly his- 
torical allegory of the events of the last 
age. The Euphormio of the Bame author 
resembles in some degree 
Hla Euphormio. ^ Argenis, but, witb less 

of story and character, has a more direct 
reference to European politics. It contains 
much political disquisition, and one whole 
book is employed in a description of the 
manners and laws of different countries] 
with no disguise of names. 

57. Campanella gave a loose to his fanci- 

Campaneiia’a ful humour in a fiction, en- 
city of the Bun. titled the City of the Sun, 
published at Frankfort in 1C23, in imitation 
porhaps of the Utopias The City of the 
Sim is supposed to stand upon a mountain 
situated in Ceylon, under the equator. A 
community of goods and women is estab- 
lished in this republic; the principal 
magistrate of which is styled Sun, and is 
elected after a strict examination in all 
kinds of science. Campanella has brought 
in so much of his own philosophical system, 
that we may presume that to have been 
tbo object of this romance. The Solars, 
ho tells us, abstained at first from flesh, 
because they thought it cruel to kill 

1 Coleridgo has pronounced an ardent, and 
rather excessive, eulogy on tho language of the 
Argenis, preferring it to that of Livy or Tacitus. 
Coleridge’s Remains, vol p 257. I cannot by 
any means go this length ; it has struck me 
that the Latinity is more that of Petronius 
.Arbiter, but I am not well enough acquainted 
with this writer to speak confidently. The 
same observation seems applicable to the 
Euphormio. 


animals. **But afterwards considering 
that it would be equally cruel to kill plants, 
which are not less endowed with sensation, 
so that they must perish by famine, they 
understood that ignoble things were created 
for the use of nobler things, and now eat 
all things without scruple.” Another 
Latin romance had some celebrity in its 
day, the Monarchia Solipsorum, a satire 
on the Jesuits in the fictitious name of 
Lucius Cornelius Europeus. It has been 
ascribed to more than one person; the 
probable author is one Scotti, who had 
himself belonged to the order. 1 This book* 
did not seem to me in the least interesting ; 
if it is so in any degree, it must be not as 
mere fiction, but as a revelation of secrets. 

58. It is not so much an extraordinary 
as an unfortunate deficiency Pew tooka of 
in our own literary annals, fiction in 
that England should have England, 
been destitute of the comio romance, or 
that derived from real life, to a late period ; 
since in fact we may say the same, as has 
been seen, of France. The picaresque 
novels of Spain were thought well worthy 
of translation ; hut it occurred to no one, or 
no one had the gift of genius, to shift the 
scene, and imitate their delineation of 
native manners. Of how much value 
would have been a genuine English novel, 
the mirror of actual life in tho various 
ranks of society, written under Elizabeth 
or under the Stuarts I TFo should have 
seen, if the axeoution had not been very 
coarse, and the delineation absolutely con- 
fined to low characters, the social habits of 
our forefathers better than by all our other 
sources of that knowledge, the plays, the 
letters, the traditions and anecdotes, the 
pictures or buildings of tho time. Not- 
withstanding the interest all profess to 
take in the history of manners, our notions 
of them are generally meagre and imper- 
fect ; and hence, modern works of fiction 
are but crude and inaccurate designs when 
they endeavour to represent the living 
England of two centuries since. Even 
Scott, who had a fine instinctive perception 
of truth and nature, and who had read 
much, does not appear to have seized the 
genuine tone of conversation, and to have 
been a little misled by the style of Shak- 
speare. This is rather elaborate and re- 
moved from vulgar use by a sort of archaism 
in phrase and a pointed turn in the dia- 
logue, adapted to theatrical utterance, but 
wanting the ease of ordinary speech. 

59. I can only produce two books by 

a Blogr. TTniv. arts. Scotti and Inchoffer. 
Nlceron, vols. xxxv. and xxxlx. 
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authors in this first part of the 
llandns Alter et seventeenth century which 

idem of Han, f d u properly under the class 
of novels or romances ; and of these one is 
written inLatin. This is the Mumlus Alter 
et Idem of Bishop Hallj an imitation of 
the later and weaker volumes of Rabelais. 
A country in Terra Australis is divided into 
four regions, Crapulia, Yiraginia, Moronea, 
and Lave min. Maps of the whole land 
and of particular regions are given ; and 
the nature of the satire, not much of which 
has any especial reference to England, 
may easily be collected. It is not a very 
successful effort. 

GO. Another prelate, or one who became 

Godwin’* Jonr- such, Francis Godwin, was 
neytothe the author of a much more 
* Ioon * curious story. It is called 
the Man in the Moon, and relates the 
journey of one Domingo Gonzalez to that 
planet. This was written by Godwin, ac- 
cording to Antony Wood, while he was a 
student at Oxford. 1 By some internal 
proofs, it must have been later than 1599, 
and before the death of Elizabeth in 1603. 
But it was not published till 1638. It was 
translated into French, and became the 
model of Cyrano de Bergerac, as he was of 
Swift. Godwin himself had no prototype, 
as far as I know, hut Lucian. He resembles 
those writers in the natural and veracious 
tone of his lyes. The fiction is rather in- 
genious and amusing throughout ; but the 
most remarkable part is the happy con- 
jectures, if we must say no more, of his 
philosophy. Not only does the writer de- 
clare positively for the Copemican system, 
which was uncommon at that time, but he 
has surprisingly understood the principle 
of gravitation, it being distinctly supposed 
that the earth’s attraction diminishes with 
the distance. Nor is the following passage 
less curious. f 1 1 must let you understand 
that the globe of the moon is not altogether 
destitute of an attractive power ; hut it is 
far weaker thant hat of the earth ; as, if a 
man do but spring upwards with all bis 
force, as dancers do when they show their 
activity by capering, he shall be able to 
mount fifty or sixty feet high, and then he 
is quite beyond all attraction of the moon.” 
By this derice Gonzalez returns from his 
sojourn in the latter, though it required a 
more complex device to bring him thither. 
“The moon,” he observes, “is covered 

1 Athena* Oxomenses, voL ii., col. 558. It is 
remarkable that Sir. Dunlop has been ignorant 
of Godwin's claim to this work, and takes 
Dominic Gonzalez for the real author. Hist, of 
riction, Hi. 3W. 


with a sea, except the parts which seem 
somewhat darker to us, and are dry land.” 
A contrary hypothesis came afterwards to 
prevail; but we must not expect every- 
thing from our ingenious young student. 

61. Though I can mention notliing else 
in English which comes ex- HoweU'a 
actly within our notions of Dodona's 

a romance, we may advert Grovo * 
to the Dodona’s Grove of James HowelL 
This is a strange allegory, without any in- 
genuity in maintaining the analogy be- 
tween the outer and inner story, which 
alone can give a reader any pleasure in 
allegorical writing. The subject is the 
state of Europe, especially of England, 
about 1G40, under the guise of animated 
trees in a forest. The style is like the 
following: — “The next morning the royal 
olive sent some prime elms to attend prince 
Rocolino in quality of officers of state ; and 
a little after he was brought to the royal 
palace in the same state Elaiana’s kings 
used to be attended the day of their coro- 
nation.” The contrivance is all along so 
clumsy and unintelligible, the invention 
so poor and absurd, the story, if story 
there be, so dull an echo of well-know 
events, that it is impossible to reckon 
Dodona’s Grove anything hut an entire 
failure. Howell has no wit, but he has 
abundance of conceits, flat and common- 
place enough. "With all this he was a man 
of some sense and observation. His letters 
are entertaining, but they scarcely deserve 
consideration in this volume- 

62. It is very possible that some small 

works belonging to tins ex- Adventures 0 f 
tensive class have been Baron de 

omitted, which nfy read- ?««**** 

ers, or myself, on second consideration, 
might think not unworthy of notice. It is 
also one so miscellaneous that we might 
fairly doubt as to some which have a 
certain claim to be admitted into it. Such 
are the Adventures of the Baron deFseneste, 
by the famous Agrippa d’Aubigne (whose 
autobiography, by the way, has at least 
the liveliness of fiction) ; a singular book 
written in dialogue, where an imaginary 
Gascon baron recounts his tales of the 
camp and the court. He is made to speak 
a patois not quite easy for us to under- 
stand, and not perhaps worth the while ; 
but it seems to contain much that illus- 
trates the state of France about the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. Much 
in this book is satirical; and the satire 
falls on the Catholics, whom Feeneste, a 
mere foolish gentleman of Gascony, is 
made to defend against an acute Hugonot. 
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COMTEK XXV. 


history or mathematical axd physical sciesce pbom 1600 tc* 1650. 


Sect. I. 

/nation <i if logarithms by Uapicr — iWjr 
geonetry of Kejdcr and Cavatieri—Algc* 
6m — II a rriott — Descartes — Astronomy — 
Kepler — (7 id it to — C y >mi tea n gystem 6c- 
(litis to praxtU— Cartesian theory of the 
wr/rM — Mr^hanical dkcmrrics of Galileo 
'—Dtfcarirj — Jlyd rostal ics — Opt i cs. 

I. In* ike yrcond volume of this work, wo 
state of t?!etc4 have followed tho progress 
la uih w fttvy. of mathematical atuI physi- 
cal science down to tho clo<e of the six- 
teenth century. The nneient geometers 
hiul done so much in their own province 
of lines amt figures, that little more of 
importance could ho effect ed, except by 
new methods extending the limits of the 
science, or derived from somo other source 
of invention. Algebra had yielded a more 
fthuiidnnt harvest to tho genius of tho six- 
teenth century ; yet something here seemed 
to be a>*auting to give that science a char- 
acter of utility and reference to general 
truth ; nor had tho formula of letters and 
radical signs that preceptiblo beauty which 
often wins un to delight In geometrical 
theorems of as little apparent usefulness 
in their n rults. Meanwhile, tho primary j 
laws, to which all mathematical reasonings, 
in their relation to physical science, must bo 
accommodated, Jay hidden, or were errone- 
ously conceived; and nono of these sciences, 
with the exception of astronomy, were 
beyond their mcro infancy, cither as to 
observation or theory. 1 
2, Astronomy, cultivated in tho Intter 
Ttdioat&eix of part of tho sixteenth cen- 
eaJenUtJon*. \ UV y with much industry and 
success, was repressed, among other moro 
insuperable obstacles, by the laborious cal- 
culations it required. Tho trigonometrical 
tables of sines, tangents, and secants, if 
they were to produco any tolerable accuracy 
in astronomical observation, must bo com- 
puted to six or seven places of decimals, 
upon which the regular processes of multi- 
plication and division were perpetually to 
he employed. Tho consumption of timo, 

l In this chapter my obligations to Hontucla 
are so continual that I shall make no single re* 
Terence to his lllstolro dcs Mathdmatiques. 
uhleh must be understood to ho my principal 
authority* 


as well ns risk of error which this occa- 
sioned, was a serious evil to tho practical 
astronomer. 

3, tTohn Napier, laird of Merchiston, 
After several attempts to K a P iertiu«n. 
diminish this labour by de- tionofioga- 
vices of las invention, was riUuas * 
happy enough to discover his famous 
method of logarithms. This ho first published 
at Edinburgh, in 1014, uitk tho title, Lo- 
gan thmorum Canonis Dcscriptio, sou Aritli- 
mcticarum Supputationum Mirabilis Ab- 
breviate. Ho died in 1G18, and in a 

i posthumous edition, entitled Mirifici Lo- 
garitlunorum Canonis Descriptio, 1618, 
tho method of construction, which had 
been at first withheld, is given ; ami the 
system itself, in consequence perhaps of 
the suggestion of his friend Briggs, under- 
went somo change. 

4. Tho invention of logarithms is one of 
tho rarest instances of saga- 
city in tho history of man- The nature, 
kind ; and it 1ms been justly noticed ns 
remarkable, that it issued completo from 
tho mind of its -author, and has not re- 
ceived any improvement sinco his time. 
It is hardly necessary to say, that log* 

| nrithms arc a series of numbers, arranged 
in fables parallel to tho series of natural 
numbers, and of such a construction, that 
by adding tho logarithms of two of the 
latter we obtain tho logarithm of their pro- 
duct; by suhti acting tho logarithm of one 
number from that of another we obtain 
that of their quotient. Tho longest pro- 
cesses therefore of multiplication and 
division aro spared, and reduced to one 
of mero addition or subtraction, 

5. It has been supposed that an arith- 
metical fact, said to bo men- property of jmin- 
tioned by Archimedes, and bersditcovercd 
which is certainly pointed by sttfeHtu. 
out in tho work of an early German writer, 
Michael Stifelius, put Napier in tho right 
courso for this invention. It will at least 
servo to illustrato the principle of lo- 
garithms. Stifelius shows that if in a 
geometrical progression, we add the indices 
of any terms in tho series, wo shall obtain 
tho index of tho products of those terms. 
Thus, if wo compare tho geometrical pro- 
gression, 1, 2, 4, 8, 1C, 32, C4, with the 
arithmetical one which numbers the powers 
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of tlie common ratio, namely, 0, 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, G, we see that by adding two terms of 
the latter progression, as 2 and 3, to which 
4 and 8 correspond in the geometrical 
series, we obtain 5, to which 32, the pro- 
duct of 4 by 8, corresponds; and the 
quotient would be obtained in a similar 
manner. But though this, which becomes 
self-evident, when algebraical expressions 
are employed for the terms of a series, 
seemed at the time rather a curious pro- 
perty of numbers in geometrical progres- 
sion, it was of little value in facilitating 
calculation. 

G. If Napier had simply considered nuim 

Extended to bers in themselves, as re 

magnitudes, petitions of unity, whioh is 
their only intelligible definition, it does 
not seem that ho could ever have carried 
this observation upon progressive series 
any farther. Numerically understood, the 
terms of a geometrical progression proceed 
per saltum ; and in the senes 2, 4, 8, 16, it 
is ns unmeaning to say that 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, in 
any possible sense, have a place, or can bo 
introduced to any purpose, as that 
h or other fractions aro true numbers 
at all.* The case, however, is widely dif- 
ferent when we use numbers as merely tbe 
signs of something capable of continuous 
increase or decrease of space, of duration, 
of velocity. These are, for our conveni- 
ence, divided by arbitrary intervals, to 
, *ke numerical unit is made to 

’ correspond. But as these intervals aro 
indefinitely divisible, the unit is supposed 
capable of division into fractional parts, 
each of them a representation of the ratio 
which a portion of the interval bears to 
the whole. And thus also wo must see, 
that as fractions of the unit bear a relation 
to uniform quantity, so all the integral 

1 Tew books of arithmetic, ot oven algebra, as 
far as I know, draw the reader’s atteutionat the 
outset to this essential distinction between 
discrete and continuous quantity, which U sure 
£ * °!"*** their subsequent reason- 
ings. Wallis has done it very well ; af tor stat- 
ing very clearly that there are no proper num- 
bers but integers ho meets the objection, that 
fractions are called intermediate numbers. Con- 

TtiL « UW * m SiC tespw,awl I 50536 ? concedo 
etiam numeros quos fractos vocant, sire frnc- 

tiones, esse quidam uni et null! quasi inter*'- 
medios. Sedaddo, quod jam iransltur* ts a \\ 0 
yf »or. Respondetur enim non de ovot sen a« 

’ qnun ad eontSnunm ; pront hora 
dlrirfwi «»8 quid continuum Jn p artes 

JSKMT— ' quld6m hMna ad 

SSLS »T* “*«* 


numbers, which do not enter into the 
terms of a geometrical progression, corre- 
spond to certain portions of variable 
quantity. If a body falling down nn in- 
clined plane acquires a velocity at one 
point which would carry it through two 
feet in a second, and at a lower point one 
winch would carry it through four feet in 
the same time, there must, by the nature of 
a continually accelerated motion, be* some 
point between these where the velocity 
might bo represented by the number three. 
Hence, wherever the numbers of a common 
geometrical series, like 2, 4, 8, 1G, represent 
velocities at certain intervals, tbe inter- 
mediate numbers will represent velocities 
at intermediate intervals ; and thus it inay 
bo said that all numbers aro terms of a 
geometrical progression, but one which 
should always bo considered as what ibis — 
a Progression of continuous, not discrete 
quantity, capable of being indicated by 
number, but not number itself. 

7. It was a necessary consequence, that 
if all numbers could bo 
treated as terms of a pro- *Jr®*s**r. 
gression, and if their indices could be 
found like those of an ordinary scries, tho 
method of finding products of terms by 
addition of indices* would be universal. 
The means that Napier adopted for this 
purpose were surprisingly ingenious ; but 
it would be difficult to make them clear to 
those who are likely to require it, especially 
without tho use of lines. It may suffice 
to say that his process was laborious in the 
highest degree, consisting of the interpola- 
tion of 6931472 mean proportionals between 
1 and 2, and repeating a similar and still 
xaore tedious operation for all prime num- 
bers. The logarithms of other numbers 
were easily obtained, according to the 
fundamental principle of tho invention, by 
adding their factors. Logarithms appear 
to have been so called, because they are the 
sum of these mean ratios, Xoycov apiffp. os*. 

8. Lx the original tables of Napier 
tho logarithm of 10 was tzUcb of Napier 
3.0225850. In those pub- Briggs 
lished afterwards (1G1S), ho changed this 
for L0000000, making of course that of 
100, 2.0000000, and so forth. This con- v 
structxon has been followed since; but 
those of the first method aro not wholly 
neglected ; they aro called hyperbolical 
logarithms, from expressing a property of 
that curve. Napier found a coadjutor 
well worthy of him in Henry Briggs, pro- 
fessor of geometry at Gresham college. It 
is uncertain from which of them tho change 
in the form of logarithms proceeded. 
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in JfilS, jmMMiwl a table of lo- ] 
gwiihtruupto l,(VXh calculated by hhn*elf, 
Thh w followed in 1C£1 by bin greater 
vftA, AiilMn^tSca Ijogaritlnmca, contain- 
ing tho lo^ritlun* of all natural number* 
r,* h ; gh n< £0,<V*Q, ft ml again from 1*0,000 
to 100,0X1, Thc*o ftrc nlcttlatcd to four- 
tc* n pint.** of fit clrnaK thus reducing the 
error, vlrieti Mriclly*peakwj;,Txm*t always 
exrt frvm the principle of lo^nthmicnl 
cvaMnKtkm, to ftu almost intinUr -imal 
fnu-ilotu He bad design'd to publish ri 
ancputl table, with the logarithm* of rinrs 
md tarmiiA to the IMth ]wrt of a decree. 
Th:* he It ft In n eomMwbly advanced 
Mate ; nrd it was by Gellibnmd 

in ICO. (Junto hul n* early as lb’.tt 
pvn the lo^tithm* of tune< and tangents 
on the tcak.n* far n* *cvrn 

dismal*. Vhep ft Hutch bonVoIkr, 
in lftS a translation of ttrfcg’s 
Ant*im r tin r*rith rnhsi, filling up the 
hkrval from 5>VKO to !>JXO0 with logn- 
ritbsr'<*l*«ilM r <1 t *> ^evru dt cimaK He 
jnb!bbo,l nko In K»,n bl* Tri jouomelricn 
Arldlclah* IboinftH i»*eful work, ptrbap** 
that had rj»jKairl,M it Incorporated the 
fcVnn of Brirr* ft ml fiWllfl«mud, but with 
r.*) great fr'T'ard to the litter** fail adian- 
KrpVt faro* hkenmarter to the 
subject ; ami ohf nine that # omcfoieign 
rnnt tiWAUri vnn di*hk*d the theory upon 
which Napier Ind explained the nature of 
logarithms, a* not ripflly geometrical, 
yn\e <?«e of bin own to which they could 
hnx ohj<el, liut it may probably bonaid 
that the very novelty to which the tltf* 
eiplc* of tbea jirirnt geometry were nven*e, 
the intrMucthm of the notion of velocity 
info tratheuntieal rcaroningt '*** 
which linked the eb^tract science of quantity 
with mUiro.nnd prepwd the way for that 
cxpntmve theory of infinites which Wrs 
nt cute nj»on the MibU^t truths that can 
ctmjno the understanding, and tho most 
evident that can fall under the senses, 
ft. It was, imlwl* nt Hilt timo that tlio 
KejKrtrt* modern geometry, which, if 
Efon-trr, It deviates something liom 
the cli wifu tv nil jirecfaion of tlio undent, 
hM incomparably tin* a-liariingo over it m 
it, Midi of application, took it, mo. 
Kepler vvat tlie man tlmt led tho way. 

He published, in lfilH, lit 
tnctrin Doliorurn, a treason tho eaj»«t> 
of rank,. In lids l>c con-h era tho vartona 
eolid* which may he formed by tho rovol 
lion of a foment of a o ? n.c ^ctionro.md 

a line which it «iot it' nX1 '’’ ft 00 , .. 

nnfrcijuunl in tho form of ft cask. Mnnj 
of tho problem, which ho starts lie i 


unable to solve. But what U most rc- 
markablo in this treatise is that he here 
auegests tho bold idea, that a circlo may 
bo deemed to bo composed of an infinite 
number of trinugks, having their bases in 
the circumference, and tlioir common apex 
in tho centro ; a cone, in like manner, of 
infinito pyramids, and a cylinder of in- 
finite pr^ms.* Tho ancients had shown, 
as is well Imovm, that a polygon inscribed 
In n circle, and another described about 
it, may, by continual bisection of their 
Bides, bo made to approach nearer to each 
other than any assignable differences. Tho 
circle itself lay, of coarse, between them. 
Kucltd contents himself with saying that 
tho circle is greater than any polygon that 
can be inscribed in it, and less than any 
jiolygon that can bo described about it- 
The method by which they approximated 
to the curve space by continual increase or 
diminution of the rectilineal figure was 
called exhaustion, and tho spaco itself is 
properly called by later geometers tho 
limit. Ab curvilincal and rectilineal spaces 
cannot po^ »bly he compared by means of 
FUpcrposition, or by showing that their 
several constituent portions could he mado 
to coincide, it had long been acknowledged 
impossible by tho best geometers to quad- 
rate by a direct process any curve surface. 
Bnt Archimedes had found, ns to tho para- 
bola, that there was a rectilineal space, of 
which he could indirectly demonstrate that 
it was equal, that is, could not bo unequal, 
to the curve itself. 

30. In this state of tho general problem, 

, tho ancient methods of in- it* difference 
: definite approximation imv- ftom 
‘ ing prepared tho way, Kepler 
came to his solution of questions which 
regarded the capacity of vessels. Accord- 
ins to Fahroni, lie supposed solids to con- 
aist of on infinite number of surfaces, sur- 
faces of an infinity of linos, lines of infinite 
points. 3 If this bo strictly true, ho must 
lmvo loft little, in point of invention, for 
Cavalicrk So long ns geometry is em- 
ployed as ft method of logic, an cxcrcvso of 
tlio understanding on those mod'ficahon 
of quantity which the imagination cannot 

* MeiTw or “£ 

dlffldUom cum ^Uquarum dcmonstmtlonnm 
(SmicuioTn, . Jnter ao comparand! 

nut solldls, nuro mensuranda cssenMta dccltn 
rentur. Ibid. 
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grasp, such as points, lines, infinites, it 
must appear almost an offensive absurdity 
to speak of a circle as a polygon with an 
infinite number of sides. But when it 
becomes the hand-maid of practical art, or 
even of physical science, there can be no 
other objection, than always arises from 
incongruity and incorrectness of language. 
It has been found possible to avoid the 
expressions attributed to Kepler; but they 
seem to denote in fact nothing more than 
those of Euclid or Archimedes ; that the 
difference between a magnitude and its 
limit may bo regularly diminished, till, 
without strictly vanishing, it becomes less 
than any assignable quantity, and may 
consequently be disregarded in reasoning 
upon actual bodies. 

11. Galileo, says Fabroni, trod in the 

Adopted by steps of Kepler, and in his 
cwaw * first dialogue on mechanics, 
when treating on a cylinder cut out of a 
hemisphere, became conversant with in- 
divisibles (familiarem habere cospit cum 
indivisibilibus usum). But in that dia- 
logue he confused the metaphysical notions 
of divisible quantity, supposing it to bo 
composed of unextended indivisibles ; and 
not venturing to affirm that infinites could 
be equal or unequal to one another, ho 
preferred to say, that words denoting 
equality or excess could only be used as to j 
finite quantities. In his fourth dialogue 
on the centre of gravity, he comes baok to 
tlie exhaustive method of Archimedes. 1 
15. Cavalieri, professor of mathematics 
Extended by at Bologna, the generally 

Cavalieri. reputed father of the new 
geometry, though Kepler seems to have so 
greatly anticipated him, had completed his 
method of indivisibles in 1626. The book 
was not published till 1635. His leading 
principle is that solids are composed of an 
infinite number of surfaces placed one 
above another as their indivisible elements. 
Surfaces are formed in like manner by 
lines, and lines by points. This, however, 
he asserts with some excuse and explana- 
tion ; declaring that he does not use tho 
words so strictly, as to have it supposed 
that divisible quantities truly and literally 
consist of indivisibles, but that the ratio of 
solids is the same as that of an infinite 
number of surfaces, and that of surfaces 
the same as of an infinite number of lines • 
and to putan end to cavil, he demonstrated* 
that the same consequences would follow 
if n method should be adopted, borrowing 
nothing from the consideration of 

1 Fabroni, Vitae Italorum, j. y 272. 


visibles. 1 This explanation seems to have 
been given after bis method had been at- 
tacked by Guldin in 1640. 

13. It was a main object of Cavalicri’B 
geometry to demonstrate Applied to tne 
the proportions of different ratlos ot wild*, 
solids. This is partly done by Euclid, but 
generally in an indirect manner. A cone, 
according to Cavalieri, is composed of an 
infinito number of circles decreasing from 
the base to the summit, a cylinder of an 
infinite number of equal circles. Ho seeks, 
therefore, the ratio of the sum of all the 
former to that of all the latter. The 
method of summing an infinite ‘series of 
terms in arithmetical progression was al- 
ready known. The diameters of the circles 
in the cone decreasing uniformly were in 
arithmetical progression, and the circles 
would be as their squares. He found that 
when the number of terms is infinitely 
great, the sum of all the squares described 
I o* 1 lines in arithmetical progression is 
exactly one third of the greatest square 
multiplied by the number of terms. 
Hence, tho cone is one third of a cylinder 
of tho samo base and altitude, and the 
same may be shown of other solids. 

14. This bolder geometry wns now very 
generally applied in difficult proWem or tie 
investigations. A proof was cycloid, 
given in the celebrated problems relative 
to the cycloid, which served as a test of 
skill to the mathematicians of that age. 
The cycloid is tho curve described by a 
point in a circle, whilo it makes one 
revolution along a horizontal base, as in 
the case of a carriage wheel. It was far 
more difficult to determine its area. It 
was at first taken for the segment of a 
circle. Galileo considered it, hut with no 

I Non eo rigore a so voces bdhiberi, no si 
dlviduoo quantitates verb ac proprife ex indivisi- 
bilibus existerent; verumtamen id Bibi duntoxat 
velle, ut propoTtio solldorum eadem csset ac 
ratio Buperficfcrum omnium numcroinflnitarum, 
ot proportio suporficierum eadem ac ilia inflni- 
tarum Unearnm: denique ut omnia, qute contra 
did poterant, in radice prmclderet, demonstravlt, 
casdem omnino consecutiones erui, si method! 
aut rationes adhiborentur omnino diversao, qua* 
nihil ab indivisibllium considerations penderent. 
Fabroni. 

II n'est aucun cas dans la gdoraetrie des indi- 
visibles, qti’on ne puisse facilement reduire fc, la 
forme ancienne de demonstration. Ainsi, e’est 
s'arrfiter a l’dcorce quo de chicaner sur lo mot 
d'mdi visibles. H est impropre si Von vent, mais 
il n’en resulto aucun danger pour la gdometrie; 
et loin de conduire & l’erreur, ccttc mdthode, 
au contraire, a dtd utile pour atteindre a des 
vdrftds qui avoient dchappd jusqu'alots aux 
efforts des gdomdtres. Montucla, vol. ii., p. 32. 
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success, Mersenno, who was also unequal 
to the problem, suggested it to a very good 
geometer, Eoberval, who, after some years, 
in 1634, demonstrated that the area of the 
cycloid is equal to thrice tho area of the 
generating circle. Mersenno communi- 
cated this discovery to Descartes, "who, 
treating the matter as easy, sent a short 
demonstration of his own. On Roberval’s 
intimating that ho had been aided by a 
knowledge of the solution, Descartes 
found out the tangents of the curve, and 
challenged Eoberval and Fermat to do 
the same. Permat succeeded in this, but 
* Itobcrval could not achieve the problem, 
in which Galileo also and Cavalieri failed ; 
though it Beems to have been Bolved after- 
wards by Viviani. “Such,” says Mon- 
tucla, “was tho superiority of Descartes 
over all the geometers of his age, that 
questions which most perplexed them cost 
him but an ordinary degree of attention.” 
In this problem of tho tangents (and it 
might not, perhaps, have been worth 
while to mention it otherwise in bo brief 
a sketch), Dcscartea made use of tho prin- 
ciple introduced by Kepler, considering tbo 
curve as a polygon of an infinite number of 
sides, so that an infinitely small arc is 
equal to its ohord. Tho cycloid has been 
called by Montucla, tbe Helen of geo- 
meters. This beauty was, at least, the 
cau^e of war, and produced a long con- 
troversy, Tho Italians clnim tbo original 
invention as their own; but Montucla 
seems to have vindicated tho right of 
Franco to every solution important in 
geometry. Nor wero tho friends of 
Eoberval and Fermat disposed to ac- 
knowledge so much of the exclusive right 
of Descartes ns was challenged by hi** 
disciples, Pascal, in his history of the 
cycloid, enters tho lists on tho side of 
Eoberval. This was not published till ICoS. 

15. Without dwelling moro minutely on 
Progress of geometrical treatises of less 
algebra, importance, though in them- j 
selves valuable, such as that of Gregory St. 
Vincent, in 1047, or the Cyclomctricus of 
WiUcbrod Snell, in 1621, wo come to the 
progress of analysis during this period. 
Tho works of Yicta, it may bo observed, 
were chiefly published after the year 1600. 
They left, as must be admitted, not much 
m principle for the more splendid gene- 
ralisations of Harriott and Descartes. It 
is not unlikely, that the mere employment 
of a moro perfect notation would have led 
the acute mind of Yicta to truths wine i 
seem to us, who arc acquainted with them* 
but a little beyond what ho discovered- 


GW 

16. Briggs, in his Arithmetica Loga- 

rithmica, was tho first Brigs*, 

who clearly showed what GirtnL 

is called tho Binomial Theorem, or a com- 
pendious method of involution, by means 
of the necessary order of co-efficients in 
tho successive powers of a binomial quan- 
tity. Cardan had partially, and Yicta 
much moro clearly, seen this, nor was it 
likely to escape one so obsenant of alge- 
braic relations as tho latter. Albert 
Girard, a Dutchman, in bis Invention 
Nouvelle on Algcbre, 1G29, conceived a 
better notion of negativo roots than his 
predecessors. Even Yicta had not paid 
attention to them in any solution. Girard, 
however, not only assigns their form, and 
shows, that in a certain class of cubic 
equations there must always be ono or 
two of this description, but u*cs this re- 
markable expression: 11 A ncgati\c solution 
means in geometry that tho mi nuts recedes 
as tbo plus advances.” 1 It seems manifest 
that till somo such idea suggested itself to 
tlie minds of analysts, tho consideration of 
negative roots, though they could not 
possibly avoid perceiving their existence, 
would merely have confused their solu- 
tions. It cannot, therefore, be surprising 
that not only Cardan and Yicta, but 
Harriott himself, should have disregarded 
them, 

17. Harriott, tbo companion of Fir 
Walter Raleigh in Virginia, 

and the friend of tho Earl 
of Northumberland, in whoso house no 
spent the latter part of his life, wns di- 
ttoed to make tho last great diswirry in 
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composition of their terms which it dis- 
played. It was evident* for example, that 
each root of an equation must be a factor, 
and consequently a divisor, of the last 
term. 3 

IS, Harriott introduced the use of small 
letters instead of capitals in algebra ; ho 
employed vowels for unknown, consonants 
for known quantities, and joined them to 
express their product, 5 There is certainly 
not much in tins ; hut its evident con- 
venience renders it wonderful that it 
should have been reserved for so late an 
era. 'Wallis, in Ms History of Algebra, 
ascribes to Harriott a long list of dis- 
coveries, which have been reclaimed for 
Cardan and Yieta, the great founders of 
the higher algebra, by Cossali and hton- 
tucla.* The latter of these writers has 
been charged, even by foreigners, with 
similar injustice towards our countryman ; 
and that he has been provoked by what he 
thought the unfairness of Wallis to some- 
thing like a depreciation of Harriott, seems 
as clear as that he has himself robbed 
Cardan of part of his due credit in swelling 
the account of Tieta s discoveries. Prom 
the general integrity, however, of Won* 
tuda’s writings, I am much inclined to 
acquit him of any wilful partiality. 

19. Harriott had shown what were the 
hidden laws of algebra, as 
Dwcartes. ^ science of symbolical 

notation. But one man, the pride of 
Prance and wonder of his contemporaries, 
was destined to flash light upon the labours 
of the analyst, and to point out what those 
symbols, so darkly and painfully traced, 
and resulting commonly in irrational or 

- Harriotts book is a thin folio of ISO pages, 
with very little besides examples; for his 
principles are shortly and obscurely l\id down. 
Whoever is the author of the preface to this 
work cannot be said to hare suppressed or 
extenuated the merits of Yieta, or to have 
claimed anything for Harriott but what he is 
allowed to have deserved MontucH justly 
observes, that Harriott very Tartly makes an 
equation equal to rero, by bringing aU the 
quantities to one side of the equation. 

• Ongbtnea, in his Claris Mathematics pub. 
lisfced in 1GS1, abbreviated the rules of Yleta, 
though he still used capital letters. He also 
gives succinctly the praxis of algebra, ox the 
elementary rules we find in our common books, 
which, though what are now first learned, were, 
from the singular course o! algebraical history, 
discovered late. They are, howerer, given also 
by Harriott WallisH Algebra. 

3 These may be found in the article Harriott 
of the Biogmphia Britaunica. 'Wallis, however 
does not suppress the honour due to Yicta quite 
as much as is intimated by Montudx. 


even impossible forms, might represent 
and explain. The use of numbers, or of 
letters denoting numbers, for lines and 
rectangles capable of division nto aliquot 
parts, had long been too obvious to be 
overlooked, and is only a compendious 
abbreviation of geometrical preof. The 
next step made was the perceiving that 
irrational numbers, as they are called, 
represent incommensurable quantities ; 
that is, if unity he taken for the ride of a 
square, the square-root of two will repre- 
sent its diagonal. Gradually the applica- 
tion of numerical nnd algebraical calculation 
to the solution of problems respecting 
magnitude became more frequent and 
refined. 3 It is certain, however, that no one 
before Descartes had employed algebraic 
formulas in the construction of curves; 
that is. bad taught the inverse process, 
not only how to express diagrams by alge- 
bra, but how to turn algebra into diagrams. 
The ancient geometers, ho observe*;, were 
scrupulous about using the language of 
arithmetic in geometry, which could only 
proceed from their not perceiving the rela- 
tion between the two; and this hns produced 
a great deal of obscurity and embarrass- 
ment in some of their demonstrations. 5 

20. The principle which Descartes es- 
tablishes is that evoxy curve, gsaprMcatfoa 
of those which are called cta^ekrata 
geometrical, has its fund a- CT2rrt * 

mental equation expressing the constant 
relation between the absciss and the 
ordinate, Tlius, xhe rectangle under the 
abscisses of a diameter of the circle is 
equal to the square of the ordinate, and 
the other conic sections, ns well as higher 
curves, have each their leading property, 
which determines their nature, and shows 
how they may be generated. A simple 
equation can only express the relation of 
straight lines ; the solution of a quadratic 
must be found in one of the four conic 
sections ; and the higher powers of an un- 
known quantity lead to curves of a superior 
order. The beautiful and extensive theory 
developed by Descartes in this short treat- 
ise displays a most consummate felicity of 
genius. That such a man. endowed with 
faculties so original, should have encroached 
on the just rights of others, is what wo 
can only believe with reluctance. 

2L It must, however, be owned that in- 
dependently of the suspi- Ewr 
cions of an unacknowledged 
appropriation of what others Harriott 

had thought before him, which' unfortn- 

3 See note in Yol H., p. 445. 

5 (Euvresde Descartes, v. $23. 
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nately hang over all tho writings of Dos- 1 veiy highly ; and some of his inventions in 
cartes, lie has taken to himself 'the whole the treatment of equations have long been 
theory of Harriott on the nature of cqua- current in books on that science. He was 
tions in a manner which, if it is not a the first who showed what were called 
rcmarkablo caso of simultaneous invention, impossible or imaginary roots, though ho 
can only bo reckoned a very unwarrantable never assigns them, deeming them no 
plagiarism. Tor not only he docs not quantities at all. He was also perhaps the 
name Harriott, but he evidently introduces first who fully undeiatood negative roots, 
the subject as an important discovery of though ho Btill retains the appellation, 
his own, and in one of his letters asserts his false roots, which is not so good as Hnr- 
originality in the most positive lauguage, 1 j riofct’s epithot, privative. According to 
Still it is quite possible that, prepared as his panegyrist, he first pointed out that in 
the way had been by Victa, and gifted as every equation (the terms being all on one 
Descartes was with a wonderfully intuitivo [ side) which has no imaginary roots, there 
acuteness in all mathematical reasoning, are as many changes of signs as positive 
he may in this, as in other instances, have roots, as many continuations of them os 
struck out the whole theory by himself, negative. 

Montucla extols the algebra of Descartes, 22, The geometer next in genius to Des* 

. that is, so much of it as can be fairly cartes, and perhaps nearer 
claimed for him without any precursor, to him than to any third, 

1 ttmts'enfaut quo les chores quo JU Writes ™ Fernat, ft ninn of various acquire- 
puissent ctro nisdmont tirces do Vfcitc, qu'au mcn<:s > of high rank in the parliament of 
contmlro ce qui cst causo quo mon traltd est I Toulouso, and of a mind incapable of envy, 
difficile & entendre, e’est quo j'al Ucbd h n'y forgiving of detraction, and delighting in 
ricn mettre quo co quo j*ai erd nVivolr point truth, with almost too much indifference 
dtd su ni par lui nl par uucun autre; comma on J to praise. The works of Format were not 
pout voir si on confdrc co quo j’al dcrit du pubIished till long after his death in 1665 ; 
Bombro tics rac tncs qui wot on cheque Ration, b ^ f disou3sions Descartes, 

dans la page 372, qu cst 1 endroltoujo com- intervention of tUeir common cor- 

mcnco h donner Ios regies do mon algfcbre, avee . 

CO quo Vidto cn a dcrit tout i. la fln do son j respondent Mersenne, render tins place 
livre, Do Emcndationo /Gquatlonum; car on more appropriate for the introduction of 
rerraquojolo dctermlncgteimlcmcnt on toutes j his name. In these controversies Des- 
Equations, an lieu quo Ini n*en aiant donnd quo [ cartes never behaved to Fermat with the 
quclques excmples partlculiors, dont il fait respect due to his talents ; in fact, no one 
toutefois si grand (5 tat qu’il a voulu conclure | ever more jealous of his own pro- 
son livre par li.il a montro qu’il I no lo pouvolt L minpnco or mor6 imwi Uing to aeknow- 

djHcrmtncr en gcndral. Etalnslj | * w^ncnc* L t ho claims of those who scrupled to 
oh il avoit achcrd, ce que j a! fait toutefois sons ° . .. ■, , . 

T penser; car jW plus feuilleW Vtttc dopufs follow him implimfly, and who might in 
quo j’al rc?u votre deral&ro quo jo Carols jamais any manner bo thought rivals of his fame, 
fait anpanivant, raynnt trouvd id par basard Yet it is this unhappy temper of Descartes 
entre les mains d’un do mes amis ; ct outre which ought to render us more unwilling 
nous, Jo no trouvo pas qu'lt en alt taut su que j crG( Jit the suspicions of his designed 
Je pensois, non obstant qu'il fat fort hnbdo. | plagiarism from the discoveries of others; 
Tlds is In alettor to Mersenne in 3037. (Eurres g . nc{J C0In hined with his unwillingness 

from Harriott was to acknowledge their merits, and affected 
brought against Descartes In Ms lifetime : ignorance of their writings, would forma 
Robcrval, when an English gentloman showed charaoter we should not readily ascribe to 
him tho Artis Analytics Praxis, exclaimed a man of great genius, and whose own 
eagerly, D l's toJ fll's vul It is also a very j f^ri tings give many apparent indications 
suspicious circumstance, if true, as it appears to g^cerity and virtue. But in fact there 
bo, that Descartes vms in England the year ^ R great probability of 

eiriend ofHoSS tea XT Dcscart^ro simultaneous inventijm to science, from 
ICAO plainly Intimates to him that he has only developingprinciplesthathadbeenpartiaUy 
copied Harriott as to the nature of equations brought to light. Thus Bobcrval dis- 
(Euvros dos Descartes, vol x., p 873. To this j covered tho same method of indivisibles as 
accusation Descartes made no reply. See Bio- Cavalieri, and Descartes must equally have 
gmphia Britannlca, ark Harriott. Tho Bio- k ecn j pd theory of tangents by that 

graphic Unlversclle unfairly suppresses oilmen- Fermat also, who was in pos- 

tioa of this, and labours to depreciate a o t ^ 0 f principal discoveries before 
See IiOlbnlU’s catalog at »be «PPo»d o£ Descartes saw the light, 

then, oi Descartes in Vol. HE, p. 267. «us &om Kepler ^ celcbrated 

work. 
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method, dc maximis ct minimis ; a method 
of discovering the greatest or least value 
of a variable quantity, such us the ordinate 
of ft curve. It depends on the same princi- 
ple as that of Kepler. From this he de- 
duced a rule for drawing tangents to curves 
different from that of Descartes. This led 
to a controversy between the two geome- 
ters, carried on by Descartes, who yet is 
deemed to have been in the wrong, with 
his usual quickness of resentment. Several 
other discoveries, both in pure algebra 
and geometry, illustrate the name of 
Fermat, i 

33. The new geometry of Descartes was 
Aigobralo not received with the uni- 
geometrynot versnl admiration it de- 
snccessftd at served. Besides its con- i 
ciseness and the inroad it 
made on old prejudices as to geometrical 
methods, the general boldness of the 
author’s speculations in physical and meta- 
physical philosophy, as well as his indis- 
creet temper, disinclined many who ought 
to have appreciated it ; and it was in his 
own country, where he had ceased to 
reside, that Descartes had the fewest 
admirers. Roberval made some objections 
to his rival’s algebra, but with little Buccess. 
A commentary on the treatise of Descartes 
by Schooten, professor of Geometry at 
Leyden, first appeared in 1649. 

24. Among those who devoted them- 
Astronomy, selves ardently and success- 
— Kepler. fully to astronomical ob- 
servations at the end of the sixteenth 
century, was John Kepler, a native of 
VTirtcmburg, who had already shown that 
he was likely to inherit the mantle of 
Tycho Brahe. Ho published some astrono- 
mical treatises of comparatively small 
importance in the first years of the present 
period. But in 1609 ho mado an epoch in 
that science by his Astronomia Nova 
mrtoXoyqrov, or Commentaries on the 
Planet Mars. It had been always assumed 
that the heavenly bodies revolve in circular 
orbits round their centre, whether this 
were taken to be the sun or the earth. 
There was, howorcr, an apparent eccentri- 
city or deviation from this circular motion, 
which it had been very difficult to explain, 
and for this Ptolemy had devised liia com- 
plex system of epicycles. No planet showed 
more of this eccentricity than Mars,* and it 
was to Mars that Kepler turned his atten- 
tion. After many laborious researches he was 
brought by degrees to the great discovery, 

t A good article on Fermat, by M. Maurice, 
*iU be found in the Biographic Univmelle. 


that the motion of the planets, among 
which, having adopted the Copemican 
system, he reckoned the earth, is not per- 
formed in circular but in elliptical orbits, 
the sun not occupying the centre but one of 
the foci of the curve; and, secondly, that 
it is performed with such a varying velocity, 
that the areas described by the radius 
vector, or line which joins this focus to 
the revolving planet, are always propor- 
tional to the times. A planet, there- 
fore, moves less rapidly as it becomes more 
distant from the sun. These are the first 
and second of the three great laws of 
Kepler. The third was not discovered by 
him till some years afterwards. He tells 
ns himself that on the 8th Slay, 1618, 
after long toil in investigating the propor- 
tion of the periodic times of the planetary 
movements to their orbits, an idea struck 
his mind, which, chancing to make a 
mistake in the calculation, he soon rejected. 
But a week after, returning to the subject, 
he entirely established liis grand discovery, 
that the squares of the times of revolution 
are as the cubes of tho mean distances of 
the planets. This was first made known 
to the world in his Mysterium Oosmo 
graphioum, published in 1G19; a work 
i mingled up with many strange effusions of 
a mind far more eccentric than any of the 
planets with which it was engaged. In the 
Epitome Astronomiie Copemicame, printed 
the same year, he endeavours to deduce 
this law from his theory of centrifugal 
forces. He had a very good insight into 
the principles of universal gravitation, as 
an attribute of matter ; but several of his 
assumptions as to tho laws of motion are 
not consonant to truth. f There seems 
| indeed to have been a considerable degree 
| of good fortune in the discoveries of 
| Kepler ; yet, this may be deemed tho re- 
ward of his indefatigable laboriousness, 

1 and of tlio ingenuousness with which he 
renounced any hypothesis that he could 
not reconcile with his advancing knowledge 
of the phenomena. 

25. The appearance of three comets in 
1619 called once moxe the Conjectures &sto 
astronomers of Europe to comets, 
speculate on tho nature of those anomalous 
bodies. They still passed for harbingers 
of worldly catastrophic* ; and those who 
feared them least could not interpret their 
apparent irregularity. Galileo, though 
Tycho Brahe had formed a justcr notion, 
unfortunately took them for atmospheric 
meteors. Kepler, though ho brought them 
from the far regions of space, did not 
suspect the nature of their orbits, and 
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thought that, rno'Iwr in straight linn, I may be gocnecl vrith wlmt eagerness this 
thrv were finally disponed ami came to intelligence from the heavens was cir- 
nothmi;. hut n> Jisuit, in n trea* cuh&tcd. A few, ns usual, through envy 

tixt% 1^ Tnbus Cometis Ihmie, 1G!8, had J or prejudice, affected to contemn it, 
the honour of explaining what ha<l baffled But wisdom was justified of her children. 
Galiji'O. and first held them to be planets Kepler, in his Narratio de observatis a so 
moving m vast ellipses round the sun.t Quntu..r Jovis Satellitibus, 1610, confirmed 
-6. But long before tills time the namo J the discoveries of Galileo. Pcircsc, on 
CkKito’s di»- Galileo had become ini* | inferior name, no doubt, but deserving of 

merref mortal by discoveries which, every pmiso for his seal in tho cause of 

ssusiu * though they would certainly j knowledge, having with difficulty procured 

haw soon hocn made by | a good telescope, taw tho four satellites in 
i>ome «ifor f perhaps far inferior, observer, November, 1G10, nnd is said by Gassendi 
Nflwly wnrvcd for the most phtlo- to have conceived at that time the ingenious 
sophleal genius of tbenge. Galileo assures idea that their occultntions might ho used 
m tint, having heard of the invention of an to ascortnin tho longitude,! 

Instrument in Ifolland which enlarged tho 27. This is tho greatest and most fan* 
* xt * distant objects hut knowing nothing portnnt of the discovcricsof other di*. 

of its construction, ho began to study the Galileo. But several others «v*ri«byhiin 
theory of refractions till ho found by ox* were of tho deepest interest. Ho found 
Ittriment, that by means of a convex and that the planet Venus had phases, that is, 
roncAu gla«x in a tube, he could magnify periodical differences of apparent form like 
an object threefold. Ho was thus cn-i tho moon; and that theso arc exactly such 
courage*! to make another winch magnified j ns would be produced by tho variable rc- 
thlrtv time* ; nnd this he exhibited in tho flection of tho sun’s light on the Copernicnn 
autumn of 1602 to tho inhabitants of J hypothesis ; ascribing also the faint light 
Venice. Having mado a present of his Jon that part of the moon which does not 
ftnt telescope to the senate, who rewarded j receive tho rays of tho sun, to tho rcflec- 
lum with a pension, he soon constructed I tion from the earth, called by some Into 
another ; and in one of tho first nights of J writers earth-shine ; which, though it had 
January, 1010, directing it towards tho j been suggested by Miestlm, and before him 
moon, was nxtonhhed to see her surface j by Leonardo da Vinci, was not generally 
and edges covered with inequalities. I received among astronomers. Another 
These ho considered to ho mountains, and J striking phenomenon, though ho did not 
judged by a rort of measurement that j see tho means of explaining it, was tho 
some of them must exceed those of the J triple appearance of Saturn, as if smaller 
earth* His next observation si as of the j stars were conjoined as it were like wings 
milky May : and this ho found to derive its j to tho planet. This, of course, was tho 
nebulous lustre from myriads of stars not j ring. 

ilMinguirimble through their remoteness, I 2S. Meantime tho new auxiliary of vision 
by the mms misled sight of man. The nebulas J which had revealed so many spots of the sun 
in the constellation Orion he perceived to j wonders could not lie unem- Covered, 
he of the same clmmctcr. Before his do- ployed in tho hands of others. A publica- 
light at thc»o discoveries could have sub- j tion, by John Fabricius, at Wittenberg, in 
aided, he turned Ids telescope to Jupiter, I July, 1G1J, Do Maculis in Solo visis, nn- 
nnd was surprised to remark three small nounccd a phenomenon in contradiction of 
stars, which, Jn a second night’s observe- j common prejudice. The sun had jwssed 
tion, had changed there places. In tho j for a body of liquid flame, or, if thought 
course of a few weeks, ho was able to solid, still in a state of perfect ignition, 
determine by their revolutions, which are J Kepler had, some years before, observed a 
i cry rapid, that these aro secondary spot, which ho unluckily mistook for tho 
planets, the moons or satellites of Jupiter; orb of Mercury in its passage over tho 
and he Jind added a fourth to their number. J solar orb. FabrieiuB was not permitted to 
These marvellous rovollations of nature ho J claim this discovery as his own. Schemer, 
hastened to announce in a work, aptly J a Jesuit, professor of mathematics at 
entitled Sidcrous Nuncius, published in Ingolstadt, asserts in a letter, dated 12th 
March, 1G10. In an ago when thofascinat- of November, 1611, that ho first saw the 
ing science of astronomy had already so J sj>ots in tho month of March in that year, 
much excited tho minds of philosophers, it J but ho seems to have paid little attention 
l Tho Unlvenollo, art. Grass!, to them beforo that of October. Both 

ascribe* this opinion to Tj cbo. J l Gassondi Vita Peirescil, p. 77. 
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Fabrici us, however, and Schemer may be 
put out of the question. We have evi- 
dence, that Harriott observed the spots on 
the sun as early ns December 8th, 1610. 
The motion of the spots suggested the 
revolution of the sun round its axis, com- 
pleted in twenty-four days, as it is now 
determined; and their frequent alterations 
of form, as well as occasional disappearance, 
could only be explained by tbe hypothesis 
of a luminous atmosphere in commotion, a 
sea of flame, revealing at intervals the dark 
central mass of the sun’s body which it 
envelopes. 

29. Though it cannot be said, per- 

Coperaican haps, that the discoveries 
system betaty 0 f Galileo would fully prove 

Galileo. ,, « , , * „ 

the Copermcan system of 
the world to those who were already in- 
sensible to reasoning from its sufficiency 
to explain the phenomena, and from 
the analogies of nature, they served to 
familiarise the mind to it, and to break 
down tho strong rampart of prejudice 
which stood in its way. For eighty years, 
it has been said, tins theory of the 
earth’s motion had been maintained with-* 
out censure; and it could only bo the 
greater boldness of Galileo in its assertion 
which drew down upon him the notice of 
the church. J3ut, in these eighty years 
since the publication of the treatise of 
Copernicus, his proselytes had been sur- 
prisingly few. They were now becoming 
more numerous ; several had written on 
that side ; and Galileo had begun to form 
a school of Copernicans who were spread- 
ing over Italy. The Idncean society, one 
of the most useful and renowned of Italian 
academies, founded at Homo by Frederic 
Ocsi, a young man of nobio birth, in 1603, 
had, as a fundamental law, to apply them- 
selves to natural philosophy; and it was 
impossible that so attractive oSad rational 
a system as that of Copernicus could fail 

°L P t acutc aild ingenious nation 
strongly bent upon science. The church, 
however, had taken alarm ; tho motion of 
the earth was conceived to bo as repugnant 
to Scripture as the existence of antipodes 
had once been reckoned; and in 1616, 
Gahleo, though respected and in favour 
vnth the court of Home, was compelled to 
promise that bo would not maintain that 
doctrme in any manner. Some letters 
that he had published on the subject were 
S £ >***? ^tise of CopenLsTnd 

?wT^'- lnt0 th0 Mes Expurgatorius, 
where, I believe, they still remain.! 

»*» ot Galileo. Ftbranl 
Tito Italorum, vol. 1. Th e tonaer *£gg; 


30. Ho seems, notwithstanding this, to 
have flattered himself that, ^ dialogues, 
after several years had and pern- 
elapsed, he might elude the ^tion. 
letter of this prohibition by throwing tho 
arguments in favour of tho Ptolemaic and 
Copcrnican systems into tho form of a 
dialogue. This was published in 1G32; 
and he might, from various circumstances, 
not unreasonably hope for impunity. But 

his expectations were deceived. It is well 
known that bo was compelled by tho 
Inquisition at Home, into whose bands ho 
fell, to retract, in the most solemn and 
explicit manner, the propositions ho had 
so well proved, and which he must have 
still believed. It is unnecessary to give 
a circumstantial account, especially as it 
has been so well done in a recent work, 
tho Life of Galileo, by Sir. Drinkwater 
Betkunc. The papal court meant to 
humiliate Galileo, and through him to 
strike an increasing class of philosophers 
with shame and terror ; but not otherwise 
to punish one, of whom even tho in- 
quisitors must, as Italians, have been 
proud ; bis confinement, though Jlontucla 
says it lasted for a year, was very short. 
He continued, nevertheless, under some 
restraint for the rest of his life, and though 
ho lived at his own villa near Florence, 
was not permitted to enter the city,i 


mistaken In supposing that Galileo did not 
endeavour to prove his system compatible with 
Scripture In a letter to Christina, the Grand 
Duchess of Toscany, tho author (Bremm) of the 
life In Fabronfs work, tells us, ho argued very 
elaborately for that purpose. In ea videlicet 
cplstoia pbUosopbus nostcr Ha disacrit, ut nihil 
etiam ab homlnibus, qul omnem in sacrarum 
literarum studio consumpslssent letatem, nut 
sabtlUu5aut verfus antctlam accuratius explh 
catum expcctari potuerit, p 118. It seems, in 
fact, to have been this over-desire to prove his 
theory orthodox, which Incensed the church 
against It. See an extraordinary art! do on this 
subject In the eighth number of the Dublin 
Bericw <1$33). Hany will tolerate propositions 
inconsistent with orthodoxy, when they are not 
brought into Immediate Juxta-positiou with IL 
l rabronk His Life is written In good Latin, 
with knowledge and spirit, more than Tira* 
boschi has ventured to display. 

It appears from some of Grotius’s Epistles, 
that Galileo had thought, about 1035, of seeking 
the protection of the United Provinces. Hut 
on account of his advanced age he gave this up: 
fessus senio constituit maucre in quibns est 
locis, etpotlas quceibl suntinconunodapcipeti, 
qn&m make oetati migrandl onus, et novas pa- 
nmdl amicitlas Imponere. The very idea shows 
that he must have deeply felt the restraint 
imposed upon him In his country. Eplst Grot 
407, 440. 
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81. The church -was not mistaken in 
«,PP°»»S that she should 
ajKnwUfftbis intumdato the Coy or means, 
but very ranch so in oXpeoting to suppress 
the theory. Descartes was bo astonished 
at hearing of the sentence on Galileo, that 
he was almost disposed to burn liis papers, 
or at least to let no one boo them. 1 
cannot' collect,” ho says, “ that he who » 
an 'Italian, and n friend of tlio pope, os I 
understand, has been criminated on any 
other account than for having attempted 
to establish tho motion of tho earth, 


Descartes 

denies 

general 

gravitation. 


have anticipated the rest of his countrymen 
by a full quarter of a century* 

&3. Descaitc*, in his new theory of the 
solar system, aspired to ex- 
plain tho secret springs of 
nature, -while Kepler and 
Galileo lmd merely showed 
their effects, By what force the heavenly 
bodies were impelled, by what law they 
were guided, was certainly a very different 
question from that of the mbit they de- 
scribed or tho i>mod of their revolution. 

to cstaousn vne _u - evidenUy some notkmof 

kuow that this opinion was formerly ccn- 1 that universally mutual gravitation i winch 

Eured by some cardinals; hut I thought I nooko saw wore clearly, and Newton 

had since heard that no objection was now established on tho ba*ns of fan geometry 1 
made to its being publicly taught even at But Descartes rejected this with contempt. 
Borne.’* It seems not at all unlikely that “ For ” he says “ to conceive this wo must 
Descartes was induced, on tins account, to 1 not only suppose that every portion of 
pretend a greater degree of difference matter in tho universe is animated, and 
from Copernicus than ho really felt, and animated by several different bouIs which 
even to deny, in a certain sense of his do *not obstruct one another, but that those 
own, tho obnoxious tenet of the earth’s I souls are intelligent and even divine ; that 
motion 2 He was not without danger of a they may know whftt is going on in the 
sentence against truth nearer at hand; most remote places, without any messenger 
Cardinal Richelieu having had the inten-Jto giro them notice, and that they may 
tion of procuring a decree of the Sorbonuo exert their powers tberc. 3 ^ Kepler, who 
to the same effect, which, by the good sense I took the world for a single animal, a 
of some of that society, fell to tho ground.® {leviathan that roared in caverns and 
32. The progress, however, of the Coper- j breathed in tho ocean tides, might lmvo 
Trogreu of theory in Europe, if j found it difficult to answer this, which 

coptrnican it may not actually he dated j would have seemed no objection at all to 
*y stcra ‘ from its condemnation at j Campaudla, If Descartes himself had 
Rome, was certainly not at all slower \ been more patient towards opinions which 
after that time. Gassendi rather cautiously j he had not formed in his own mind, that 
took that side; tho Cartesians brought a I constant divine agency, to which he was, 
powerful reinforcement; Bouillaud and | on other occasions, apt to resort, could not 
several other astronomers of note avowed I but have suggested a sufficient explanation 
themselves favourable to a doctrine which, | of tho gravity of matter, without endowing 
though in Italy it lay undor tho ban of tho ! it with Eolf -agency. He had, however, 
papal power, was readily saved on ibis side j fallen upon a complicated and original 
of tho Alps hy some of tho salutary distinc- j Bcherao; tho most celebrated, perhaps, 
tions long in use to evade that authority. 4 though not tho most admirable, of tlio 
But in the middle of the seventeenth con- novelties which Descartes brought into 
tury, and long afterwards, there were I philosophy, 

mathematicians of no small reputation, 34. In a letter toMersenno, January 9th 

2? ■‘"g* 4 ? f ° r “ No, ho shortly states that cwtssUn Lory 

bikty of the earth; ana except so for os notion of tho material uni- oftha world?* 

!£“. t t° m3 migM ^Tv C ° mo M VQrac - ha nfterwards published in 
vogue, wo have no reason to hohevo that tho Principia Philosophise. “I Will tell 

* any persons unacquainted -srith astronomy, — 1 1 tcU 

either in this country or on tho continent, 
had embraced tho system of- Copernicus. 


you/’ ho says, “that I conceive, or rather 
I can demonstrate, that besides the matter 


Hume 


it; 


. , a *-f a ® the earth and moon,** ho says. 11 weM 

hut if Bacon had not done so, ho would *° l stained in their orhits, they would fell 

.■jsiHLESffiws 

a Montucla, it, 297 . - P|®ncts towmifo tho sun to that of 

4 Id., p. 60, W bodies towards the earth. 

a voh lx., p. BOO. 
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•wldcb composes terrestrial bodies, there 
ore two other Irintls; owe very subtle, of 
which the parts are round or nearly round 
like grains of sand, and this not only 
occupies the pores of terrestrial bodies, 
hut constitutes the substance of nil the 
heavens; the other incomparably more 
subtle, the parts of which are so small and 
move with such velocity, that they have 
no determinate figure, but readily take at 
every instant that which is required to fill 
all the little intervals which the other docs 
not occupy.”i To this hypothesis of a 
double aether he was driven by his aversion 
to admit any vacuum in nature; the 
rotundity of the former corpuscles having 
been produced, as he fancied, by their con* 
tinuftl circular motions, which had rubbed 
off their angles. This seems at present 
rather a clumsy hypo thesis, but it is 
literally that which Descartes presented to 
the world. 

35. After haring thus filled the universe 
with, different sorts of matter, he supposes 
that the subtler particles, formed by the 
perpetual rubbing off of the angles of the 
huger in their progress towards sphericity, 
increased by degrees till there was a super- 
fluity that was not required to fill up the 
intervals ; and this, flowing towards the 
centre of the system, became the sun, a 
very subtle and liquid body, while in like 
manner, the fixed stars were formed in 
other systems. Round these centres the 1 
whole mass is whirled in a number of^ 
distiuefc vortices, each of which carries i 
along with it a planet. The centrifugal 
motion impels every particle in these vorti- 
ces of each instant to fly off from the Bun 
in a straight line ; but it is retained by the 
pressure of those which have already 
escaped and form a denser sphere beyond 
it. Light is no more than tho effect of 
particles seeking to escape from the centre, 
and pressing one on another, though per- 
haps without actual motion. 3 Tho plane- 
tary vortices contain sometimes smaller 
vortices, in which the satellites are whirled 
round their principal. 

39. Such, in a few words, is the famous 
Cartesian "theory, which, fallen in esteem 

3 VoL riiu, p 78. 

3 3\i souvent avert! quo par la lutni^re fe 
n'entendois pas taut le mouvemeut que cette 
inclination ou propension que cea petiU corps 
onfca ae mouvoir, et que co qua je dlrols du 
mo iveraent, pour $tre plus aisdment entendu, 
se deroit mpporter & cette propension; d'oh il 
est manifesto qua seloumoi l’onne doit entendre 
autre chose par les couleura que les different os 
varies qui arrivent en ces propensions. Yol. 
vn. p. 103. 


as it now is, stood its ground on tho 
continent of Europe, for nearly a century, 
till the simplicity of tho Jv r c\vtonian system, 
and, above all, its conformity to tho leality 
of tilings, gained an undisputed predomi- 
nance. Besides the arbitrary suppositions 
of Descartes, and tho various objections 
that were raised against tho absolute 
plenum of space and other parts of his 
theory, it has been urged that his vortices 
are not reconcilable* according to the laws 
of motion in fluids, with the relation, 
ascertained by Kepler, between tho period? 
and distances of the planets nor does it 
appear why the sun should bo in the focus, 
rather than in the centre of their orbits. 
Yet, within a few years it lias seemed not 
impossible, that a part of )us bold con- 
jectures will enter once more with soberer 
steps into tho schools of philosophy. His 
doctrine as to tho nature of light, improved 
as it was by Huygens, is daily gaining 
i ground over that of Kowton ; that of a 
subtle sethcr pervading, space, which in 
fact is nearly the same tiling, i s becoming 
a favourite speculation, if wo are not yet 
to call it an established truth ? and Die 
affirmative of a problem, which nn eminent 
Writer has started, whether this mfcher has 
a vorticose motion round the sun, would 
not leave us very far from the philosophy 
it has been bo long our custom to turn Into 
ridicule. 

37. The passage of Mercury over tho sun 
was witnessed by Gassendi a of 

in 1631. This phenomenon, Mercury «ui 
though it excited great in* VenM ' 
teresfc in that age, from its haring been 
previously announced, so as to furnish a 
test of astronomical accuracy, recurs too 
frequently to be now considered as of high 
importance. The transit of Venus ib much 
more rare. It occurred on December 4, 

1 1030, and was then only seen by Horrox, a 
j young Englishman of extraordinary mathe- 
| raatical genius. There is rcasbn to ascribe 
an invention of great importance, though 
not porhaps of extremo difficulty, that of 
tho micrometer, to Horrox. 

33. Tho satellites of Jupiter and the 
phases of Venue arc not bo xtw* of 
glorious in the scutcheon of Metfuuoitj, 
Galileo as his discovery of the true princi- 
ples of mechanics. These, as we have 
seen in the former volume, were very im- 
perfectly known till be appeared ; nor had 
tho additions to that science since the' time 
of Archimedes been important. The treat- 
ise of Galileo, Della Scienza Mecnnica, has 
been said, I know not on what authority, 
to hare been written in 1592. It ms not 
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published, however, till 1(131, and then only 
in iv French translation by Mcrscnne, the 
original not appearing till 3(340. This is 
chiefly confined to statics, or tlio doctrine 
of equilibrium ; it was in his dialogues on 
motion, Della Kuovn Scicnra, published in 
st&Un of lf>33, tlmt bo developed his 
OMUto. groat principles of the 
science of dynamics, the moving forces of 
bodies. Gnliho was induced to write his 
treatise on mechanics, aa bo tell us, in 
consequence of the fruitless attempts ho 
witnessed in engineers to raiso weights by 
a small force, * 4 as if with their machines 
they could cheat nature, whose instinct ns 
it wero by fundamental law is tlmt no 
resistance can be overcome except by a 
superior force.” But as ono man may raise 
A weight to the height of a foot by dividing 
it into equal portion*, commensurate to 
his power, which many men could not raiso 
at once, so a weight, which raises another 
greater than itself, may bo considered ns 
doing so by successive instalments of force, 
during enoh of which it traverses as much 
space ns a corresponding portion of the 
larger weight, Hence the velocity, of 
which apace uniformly traversed in a given 
time is tho measure, is inversely as tho 
masses of tho w eights; and thus the 
equilibrium of tho straight lever is main- 
tained, when the weight^ are inversely as 
their distance from the fulcrum. As this 
equilibrium of unequal weights depends 
on the velocities they would have if set in 
motion, its law has been called tho princi* 
pie of virtual velocities. No theorem has 
been of more important utility to mankind. 
It is one of those great truths of science, 
which combating and conquering enemies 
from opposite quarters, pjojudico and 
empiricism, justify tho name of philosophy 
against both classes. The waste of labour 
and expense in machinery would have been j 
incalculably greater in modern times, could 
we imagine this law of nature not to have 
been discovered ; and ns their misapplica- 
tion prevents their employment in a proper 
direction, wo owo in fact to Galileo tho 
immense effect which a right application of 
it has produced. It is possible, tlmt 
Galileo was ignorant of tho demonstration 
given by Stovinus of the law of equilibrium 
in the inclined plane. His own is different ; 
hut ho seems only to consider the ease 
when the direction of tho force is parallel 
to tlmt of the plane. 

30. Still less was known of the principles 
of dynamics than of those 
fils Dynamic* of till Galileo^ came 

to investigate them Tlio acceleration of 


falling bodies, whether perpendicularly or 
on inclined planes, was evident ; but in 
what ratio this took place, no ono had 
succeeded in determining, though many 
had offered conjectures. He showed that 
the velocity acquired was proportional to 
the time from tho commencement of falling. 
This might now ho demonstrated from the 
laws of motion ; but Galileo, who did not 
perhaps distinctly know them, made use of 
experiment. Ho then proved by reasoning 
that tho spaces traversedin falling were as 
j tho squares of tho times or velocities ; that 
their increments in equal times were as the 
uneven numbers, 1, 3 f 5, 7, and so forth: 
ami that tho wholo spneo was half what 
would ha vo been traversed uniformly from 
the beginning with tho final velocity. 
These arc the great laws of accelerated 
nnd retarded motion, from which Galileo 
deduced most important theorems. He 
showed that the time in which bodies roll 
down the length of inclined planes is equal 
to that in which they would fall down the 
height, and in different planes is propor- 
tionate to the height ; and that their 
acquired velocity is in die same ratios. In 
some propositions he was deceived j but 
the science of dynamics owes morq to 
Galileo than to any one philosopher. The 
motion of jwojectilcshnd never been under- 
stood ; ho showed it to be parabolic ; and 
in this ho not only necessarily made use 
of a principle of vast extent, that of com- 
pound motion, which, though it is clearly 
mentioned in one passage by Aristotle, 1 
and may probably bo implied in the me- 
chanical reasonings of others, does not seem 
to have been explicitly laid down by mo- 
dern writers, but must have Been the 
principle of curvilinear deflection by foiccs 
acting in infinitely small portions of time. 
The ratio between the times of vibration 
in pendulums of unequal length, had early 
atfciacted Galileo’s attention. But he did 
not reach tho geometrical exactness of 
which tins subject is capable. 3 He devel- 
oped a now principle as to the resistance of 
solids to tho fracture of their parts, which, 
though Descartes as usual treated it with 
scorn, is now established in philosophy. 
“One forms, however,” says Playfair, a 
vmy imperfect idea of this philosplicr fiom 
considering the discovers and inventions, 
numerous and splendid as they ore, of 
which he was tho undisputed author. It 
is by following his reasonings, and by 
pursuing the. tram of has thoughts, in his 
own elegant, though somewhat diffuse ex- 
l prmVftater's life of Galileo, p. .80. 
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position of them, that we become ac- 
quainted with the fertility of his genius, 
with tho sagacity, penetration, and com- 
prehensiveness of his mind. The service 
which he rendered to real knowledge is to 
bo estimated not only from the truths 
which he discovered, but from the errors 
which he detected ; not merely from the 
sound principles which he established, but 
from the pernicious idols which he over- 
threw. Of all the writers who have lived 
in an age which was yet only emerging 
from ignorance and barbarism, Galileo has 
most entirely the tone of true philosophy, 
and is most free from any contamination I 
of tho times, in taste, sentiment, and 
opinion*”* 

40 , Descartes, who left nothing in philo- 

Meciwidcs of sophy untouched, turned his 
Descartes, acute mind to tho science 
of mechanics, sometimes with signal credit, 
sometimes very unsuccessfully. He re- 
duced all statics to one principle, that it 
requires as much force to raise a body to 
a given height, as to raise a body of 
double weight to half the height, This is 
the theorem of virtual velocities in another ! 
form. In many respects ho displays a 
j&dousy of Qalileo, and an unwillingness 
to acknowledge his discoveries, which puts 
himself often in the wrong. tf I believe” 
ho says, (t that the velocity of very heavy 
bodies which do not move very quickly in 
descending increases nearly in a duplicate 
ratio; hut I deny that this is exact, and I 
believe that tho contraiy is tho case when 
tho movement is very rapid.” 2 This re- 
course to the air’s resistance, a circumstance 
of which Galileo was well aware, in order 
to diminish tho credit of a mathematical 
theorem, is unworthy of Descartes ; but it 
occurs more than once in his letters. He 
maintained also, against tho theory of 
Galdeo, that bodies do not begin to move 
with an infinitely small velocity, but have 
a certain degree of motion at tbo first 

instance, winch is afterwards accelerated, 3 

In this too, as he meant to extend his 
theoiy to falling bodies, the consent of 
philosophers has decided the question 

^Hmiuaty Dissertation to Bucyclop. 

2 GBuvres do Descartes, vol. viii., p. 24, 

™ Bavoir ’ GahMe et queues 

t^ZSSSi.vJs* 


against him. It was a corollary from thes e 
notions that he denies the increments of 
spaces to be according to the progression 
of uneven numbers.i Nor would he allow 
that the velocity of a body augments its 
force, though it is a concomitant. 2 

41 . Descartes, however, is the first who 
laid down the laws of mo- ^otmoiioa 
tion; especially that all laid down ty 
bodies persist in their pre- Btscart ® 8 * 
sent state of rest or uniform rectilineal 
motion till affected by some force. Many 
had thought, as the vulgar always do, that 
a continuance of rest was natural to bodies, 
but did not perceive that the same princi- 
ple of inertia or inactivity was applicable 
to them in rectilineal motion. 'Whether 
this is deducible from theory, or depends 
wholly on experience, by which we ought 
to mean experiment, is a question wo need 
not discuss. The fact, however, is equally 
certain ; and hence Descartes inferred that 
every curvilinear deflection is produced by 
some controlling force, from which the 
body strives to escape in the direction of 
a tangent to tho curve. Tho most errone- 
ous part of his mechanical philosophy is 
contained in some piopositions as to the 
collision of bodies, so palpably incompatible 
with obvious experience that it seems truly 
wonderful ho could ever have adopted 
them. But he was led into these para- 
doxes by one of tho arbitrary hypotheses 
which always governed him. He fancied 
it a necessary consequence from tho im- 
mutability of the divine nature that there 
should always be the same quantity of 
motion in the universe ; and rather than 
abandon this singular assumption he did 
not hesitate to assert, that two hard bodies 
striking each other in opposite direc- 
tions would bo reflected with no loss of 
velocity ; and, what is still more out- 
rageously paradoxical, that a smaller body 
is incapable of communicating motion to a 
* Cette proportion d* augmentation selon les 
nombres impairs, 1 , 3 , 5 , 7 , &c M qui est dant 
Galilde efc que jue crols vous avoir aussi dcrite 
autrefois, ne p e ut Stre vraie, qu’en sup- 
posant deux ou trois chosos qui sont tr& 
fausses, doni l’une est qucle mouvement craisse ’ 
par degr<$s depuis leplus lent, ainsi que losonge 
Galilee, et Tautro que la rdsistauce do Pair 
n empSche point. Vol. ix., p. 34& 

2 Je pense que la vitesse n'03t pas la cause dc 
^augmentation do la force, encore qu’elle 
I accompagne toujours. Id. p- 360, See also 
voL viii., p 14 . He « as probably perplexed by 
tbo metaphysical notion of causation, which he 
knew not how to ascribe to mere velocity. The 
fact that increased velocity is a condition or 
antecedent of augmented Some could not be 
doubted. 
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greater; for example, that the red billiard- 
ball cannot put the white into motion. 
Tids manifest absurdity lie endeavoured to 
remove by the arbitrary supposition, that 
when wo fee, ni wo constantly do, the 
reverse of Ins them cm take place, it is 
owing to the air, which, according to him, 
renders bodies more susceptible of motion, 
titan they would naturally be. 

42, Though Galileo, ns well as others, 
AlMihw'cf must have been acquainted 
eflfflp&und with the laws of the com- 
roren. position of moving forces, it 
does not Appear tint they had ever been so 
distinctly enumerated as by Descartes, in 
a parage of his Dioptrics.! That the 
doctrine was in pome measure now may bo 
inferred from the objections of Fermat ; 
and Clersclitr, Pome years afterwards, 
Rprnhs of jicr^ons “not much versed in 
mathematics, who cannot understand an 
argument taken from the nature of com- 
pound motion.* 19 

13. Roberval demonstrated wbat seems 
other el*- to have been assumed by 
rorcriwin Galileo, that the foiccs on 
ntchinict ntl oijjjqxie 0 r crooked lever 
liahncc each other, when they ore inversely 
n$ the perpendiculars drawn from the centre 
of motion to their direction. Fermat, moro 
versed in geometry than pit} sics, disputed 
this theorem which is now quite elementary. 
Descartes, In a letter to Mcrsuwic, un* 
grncimifdy test ifles his agreement with it. 3 
Torricelli, the most illustrious disciple of 
Galileo, established that when weights 
balance each other in all positions, their 
common centre of gravity does not ascend 
or descend, and conversely. 

4 1. Galileo, in a treatiso entitled, Pcllc 
inHydroitatic* Cose choRtannoncH , Aequo, 
ao 4 jratam&ticf ] a y S down the principles of 
hydrostatics already established by Stevin, 
and among others what is called the hydro - 1 
statical paradox. ‘Whether lio was ac- 
quainted with StevinV waitings, may bo 
J Yol. v., p. 18. 

e Vot. vl., p. GO*. 

3 Je suls doVopinion, says Descartes, do ecu* 
qul dlaent quo pondtra aunt in ccquHibrio 
quando aunt in rations rcciproca Knearwro per- 
pcndlcuhirium, kc „ vol. xL, p 357. Ho would 
not name Roberval ; one of those llttlenebses 
which apjKjar too frequently In his letters and 
in all h!s writings Descartes iu fact could not 
bear to think that another, even though not an 
cn^my, had discovered anything. In tho pre- 
ceding page ho says : CTest uno choso ridicule 
quo d« voulolrcmplojor la raison du lovier dans 
la poulio, co qul cst, si j'M bonne mdmolre, uno 
imagination do Cubic Ubaldc. Yet lids im- 
agination Is demonstrated in all our elementary 
books on mechanics. 


perhaps doubted ; it docs not appear that 
ho mentions them. Tho moie difficult 
science of hydraulics was entirely created 
by two disciples of Galileo, Castollio and 
Torricelli. It is ono everywhere of high 
importance, and especially in Italy. The 
work of Castcllio, Della Misura dell* Aequo 
Correnti, and a continuation, were pub- 
lished at Romo, in 1G28, His practical 
skill in hydraulics, displayed in carrying 
off the stagnant waters of tho Arno, and 
[ in many other public works, seems to have 
exceeded liis theoretical science. An error, 
into w liich he fell, supposing the velocity 
of fluids to be as tho height down which 
they had descended, led to false results. 
Torricelli proved that it was as the square 
root of tho altitude. Tho latter of these 
two was still moro distinguished by his dis- 
| covery of tho barometer. The principle of 
the syphon or sucking-pump, and tho im- 
possibility of raising water in it more than 
about thirty-three feet, were both well 
known; but even Galileo had recourse to 
the clumpy explanation that nature limited 
ber supposed horror of a vacuum to this 
altitude. It occurred to the sagacity of 
Torricelli that the weight of the atmo- 
spheric column pressing upon tho fluid 
which supplied tho pump was the cause 
of this rise above its level; and that 
tho degree of rise was consequently tho 
measure of that weight. That tho air 
had weight was known, indeed, to Galileo 
and Descartes; and the latter not only 
had some notion of determining it by 
means of a tube filled with mercury, but 
In a passago which seems to have been 
much overlooked, distinctly suggests as 
one reason why water will not rise above 
eighteen brasses in a pump, “tho weight of 
tho water which counterbalances that of 
tho air/* 1 Torricelli happily thought of 
using mercury, a fluid thirteen times 
heavier, instead bf water, and thus in- 
vented a portable instrument by which 
tho variations of the mercurial column 
might bo readily observed. These he 
found to fluctuate between certain well 
known limits, and in circumstances which 
might justly bo ascribed to tho variations 
of ntmospherio gravity. This discovery he 
made in 1013; and in 1G18, Pascal, by 
his celebrated experiment on the Puy de 
Dome, established tho theory of atmo- 
spheric pressure beyond dispute. He 
found ft considerable difference in the 
height of tho mercury at tho bottom and 
tlio top of that mountain ; and a smaller 
yet perceptible variation was pioved on 
l Volvil ,p.4S7. 
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ray ; and prnMing himself by the experi- 
ment of placing between the eye and the 
sivi a glvx bottle of water, fiom the lower 
ride of which light i«tte«t in the fame order 
of colour* a* iti the rainbow, he inferred 
that after two refractions nnd one inter- 
mediate reflection within the drop, the ray 
came to the oe tinned with different 
colour** ficcordtm? C«» the angle at which it 
had entered* Kepler, doubt !e*i ignorant 
of Do Dormnis’e Iwok, had suggested 
nearly the *nme. "This though not a 
complete theory of the ramliow, nnd 
though it loft a great deal to occupy the 
nUotUimi, fird of Descartes, nnd after- 
ward* of Kenton, was probably Just, and 
carried the explanation a* fur a* the prin* 
riplit thm underdo**! allowed it to go, 
Tla* tliwovety lfvlf may bo tonriderrd ns 
an anomaly in science, ns it is one of a veiy 
rt fined and subtle nature, made by a man 
who l:x« given no other indication of much 
feuntife wgacifyor r cut cnees. In many 
tkitncs hi* writings show great ignorance 
of principle* of optic* well known in his 
time, *t> that Bo»ci»uch, nn excellent judge 
in *oeh rnatU rs has «ud of him, 1 Homo 
opticarutn rerum *npm quod patiatur ea 
Montucla ix hardly 
]<Mfi «mrc on De Dommtis who, in fact, 
was a man of more ingenious than solid 
understanding. 

4*. !)^wr!<*< announced to the world in 
Hi«ptrics , that ho 
-Uw had at length solved the 
et rtfrtrtloH, m y s tcry which had con* 
rrj dad the law of refraction. He showed 
that the rine of the auric of incidence at 
which the ray enters, has in the same 
medium, a constant ratio to that of the 
angle nt which it i* refracted, or bent in 
paring through. Hut this ratio varies 
according to the medium; *omc having a 
much more refractive power than others. 
This Xi'an n law of beautiful simplicity a* 
well as extensive usefulness; hut Mich was 
the fatality, ns wo would desire to call it, 
winch attended Descartes, that this dis- 
co\cry had been indisputably made twenty 
years before by a Dutch geometer of great 
reputation, Willihrod Snell. The treatise 
of Snell lmd never been published ; hut 
we have the evidence both of Voss ins and 
Huygens, that Hortensius, a Dutch pro- 
fes-tor, had publicly taught the discovery 
of his countryman* Descartes had long 
lived in Holland ; privately, it is true, and 
by his own account reading few hooks ; so 
that in this, ft* in other instances, xve may 
i PJajfair, Dissertation on Physical Philo- 
ropby* p. 1 19. 


bo charitable in our suspicions ; yet it is 
unfortunate that ho should perpetually 
stand in need of such indulgence. 

49. Fermat did not inquire whether 
Descartes was the original Disparity 
discoverer of the law of ro- reraat. 
fraction hut disputed its truth. Descartes, 
indeed, had not contented himself with 
experimental ly ascertaining it, but, in his 
usual manner, endeavoured to show the 
path oF tho ray by direct reasoning. The 
hypothesis be brought forward seemed not 
very probable to Fermat, nor would it be 
permitted at present. His nvni, however, 
fell into the same error ; and starting from 
an equally dubious supposition of his own, 
endeavoured to establish the true law of 
refraction. Ho was surprised to find that, 
after a calculation fonnded upon hi? own 
principle, the real truth of a constant ratio 
between the sines of the angles came out 
according to the theorem of Descartes. 
Though ho did not the more admit the 
validity of tho latter's hypothetical reason- 
ing, he finally retired from the controversy 
with an elegant compliment to his ad- 
verraiy, 

50. In the Dioptric* of Descartes, seve- 
ral other curious theorems carve* of 
arc contained. He demon- Dettartea. 
Rtmtcd that there arc peculiar curves, of 
which lcn<cs may be constructed, by the 
refraction from whoso superficies all tho 
incident rays will convcigo to a focal point, 
instead of being spread, ns in ordinary 
len*es, over a certain extent of surface, 
commonly called its spherical aberration. 
The effect of employing such curve* of glass 
would be nn increase of illumination, and 
n more perfect distinctness of image. 
Thc*o curves were called the ovals of Des- 
cartes; hut tho elliptic or hyperbolic specu- 
lum would answer nearly the same purpose. 
The latter kind lifts been frequently at- 
tempted ; but, on account of tho difficulties 
in working them, if there were no other 
objection, nono but spherical lenses are in 
use. In Descartes’s theory, lie explained 
the equality of the nnglcs of incidence nnd 
reflection in the case of light, correctly as 
to the re*ult, though with the assumption 
of a false principle of his own, that no 
motion islostin tho collision of hard bodies 
such a* ho concciv cd light to be. Its per- 
fect elasticity makes his demonstration 
truo. 

51. Descartes carried the theory of tho 
rainbow beyond tho point Theory of the 
where Antonio do Dominis *&&*"• 
had left it. He gave the true explanation 
of the outer bow, by a second intermediate 
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reflection of the solar ray within the drop : j after undergoing the processes of refraction 
and he seems to hare answered the ques- and reflection in tho drop, to bo composed 
tiou most naturally asked, though far from of parallel rays, and consequently to pos- 
being of obvious solution, why all this re* sess that degree of density which fits it to 
fraoted light should only strike tho eye excite sensation in our eyes, oxccpt tho 
in two arches with certain angles and two which make those angles with tho 
diameters, instead of pouring its prismatic axis drawn from tho sun to an opposite 
lustre over all the rain-drops of tho cloud, point at which tho two bows are perceived. 
He found that no pencil of light continued, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


HISTORY OF SOME OTHER PROVISOES OF LITERATURE FROM 1CO0 TO 1650. * 

Sect. I. j 3. In 1648, Piso on tho Materia Mcdica 

OX NATURAL HISTORY. j °f Bmril, together With Rfoand 

ZMlooy-Fab-immnTjangxmgcofBrula- Natural History «***»*- 

Botany. tfac f 1 ™ 0 coun * I 7> *as published at Ley* 

1 The vast collections of Aldrovandns on t tions oillarS are ml nnd'^lblTis 

JUmuta f ooiosy l tho 5’ ® ft >' I *> identify tho animals. They correct the 

• * , C0 , ns , crcd as ^Present - 1 imperfect notions of Gesncr, and add seve- 

mg to ns the knowledge of the sixteenth 'ml species which do not appear in his 

3"sa zS’ZSfsL l :±v^; iu v 

hrbrSo^Sr^&Ttht coat[.” ^f.^^Wofca^cs «,o 

StS iSTvt^Vm' iSSSU 

in 160G : on fishes an “ 0^1013 - “ wTtf fomo ' ttt 

whole-hoofed quadrupeds in 1010 •’ on «» <?’ f j w° S - ,md , bcon trendy described 

T •** •* . 

minerals. These were all printedat {£ t“ f r ^ C f SSOrs in • **■ 

ogna, and most of them afterwards at L^! ? lsto, T of Animals, published in 

a*” 1 **; >»t . «-pk,teSS» b l Krif , y, , “”, 1C48,,>:lra - »• 

very rare. “ 18 “"*» of Quadrupeds appeared in tho 

2 . In the Exotica of Olnsius 1G03 f.i.T fT' “ T,1 ° taxt ” says Cuvier, “ is 
a** miscellaneo^ voluL?™ Swl’, 80mo tftste * Gesncr, 
natural history, chiefly but it m» ® s » Mnrcgraf, nnd hlou'ffct ; and 
not wholly, consisting of translations or work !?* purpose fts nn elementary 

extracts from older works, wo find sevenl twh* 1 natttraI hist0T S’ tiU Linnams 

new species of simi®, tho manis, or b<S motm of <*««%- 

ant-eater of the old world, the three-toed Linn™« '"v describin S animals. Even , 

fadone or two armadillos. TTe may ^ Ifindfe 

add also the since extinguished race that * a £°°d account of the 

Phmnix of ornithoIogiS the Mn! J****** Indorum, ab 

This portly bird is delineated nffoIa flatus), taken perhaps from the 

sst— eisssn: *—-*&- >. 

’ 0ro “" : *** o*nm, t. a, an. „ 
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Lea. Tlicit jaticvihtvms aw sometimes 
complex; a«, when a dog •wants to come 
mto his master's chamber, he begins by 


9. Two brothers, John and Gaspar 
Ba uhin . inferior in plnlo- jdsaasaoujsir 
sophy to Columna, made 
more copious additions to the nomcnela* 


which becomes deeper, so as tetojU* t? in XHL«d had acquired 

, and annoyance ^cndsin | wlm ^oom ^ # ww w ^ M 



tmcTorsnndms the language of animal* : 
the inquirer nawt therefore proceed uj'on 
these rudiment*. and nMc out more by ob- 

servutionandgoodcumne society. He shows 

foully, from the dJTervut structure of the 
orpins of speech* th it no brute eentvvr 
rival min : thur chief instrument being 
the throat, which wo u-o only for\owel 
soatufc Two important questions are 
hardly touched in thv* little tie* itiv? : first, 
a*? Ins been *oid. whether brutes cun com- 
municate specific f icts to each other ; and 
secondly , to what extent they can associate 
idea- %nth the lutguage of nnn. Tlit'c 
ou^ht to occupy our t sc client mtumhst* 
Columna, belonging to the Colornn 
Botany— family* and one of the great - 
criasBi. e*t botanists of the qvtuiith 
century, maintained the honour of that j 
science during the prt-ent period, witch 
3n«* long life cm braced In the academy of the 


executed. brother, though much 

younger, had preceded him, vet only by 
the Phytopinix m lCi<>6,btifc hy lib clmf 
worh. the Pm vt Tut un Bo**tun, in 1623. 
*' Ga«par Xteitfun.** xay a * moduli boiaui*t f 
« is. mferin*- to hi** brother in his de^cxijv 
tioncnndm vicicdy : but liw thltnennon* 
are Utter, and hi- ayramnn more com- 
plete They are both Vloir CIumu* in 
description, nml below several elder bo- 
t vnists m their f gurv «. In tin ir arr.iv go- 
ment they follow Ivobil. ard line re- 
flected the light* which Ciolpn and 
Ccdrnuin h^d hvld out. Tluir chief 
prm *0 is to hive Vourht tqgtfttr a 
; great dcil of huotrh dre nequi-cd by t) ur 
predecessor*. but the merit of both las 
Utn ivi^vritwl/ 1 

10. John-on* in 3 doth jmMuI id an tui- 
tion of Girard* Htrbxl. 

But the Th eat rum Hot am* 


rxmc «a. 


Lmeoi, founded byrnncerxxdncCe^.aUut I cum of Parkinson. in IdlO. i c a woirh, **ayp 
lfiCi, and to which the renr?l of natural | JhtlUney* of much more ©r»gun.hty than 
philosophy 1 ^ gnath due Column tooV a j Gerard* nr d it contain* abundantly more 
conspicuous ^hnre. HisEcphra^is^hi-tory n alter. We find in it near 3,300 l^ant^ : 
of rare plant*. >vns pabb *hed m two pares but many di>enpiiwv» recur more than 
«\t Home, in 1600 and UUG. In this he ‘ once. The nnurgement i* m -eventcaft 
hui down the true has’, * of the «iu.nco, by clasts, partly according to the hnovm or 
establishing the distinction of guiera. supposed qualities of the pl*iu t and partly 
winch Ge*ucr, Cxsalpm, and Cimtnnmi* j according to their extern’*! character. - 
had already conceived, but which mra*| **This heterogeneous clas* fica*i«n, which 
left for Columna to confirm and employ. , -corns to be four did on that of Podfctn-. 
lie alone, oi all the contemporary botanist*, ! s the t-mnl! advances tl at had been 

seems to Lave oi^precwtotl the !ummou< « made toivnrd'a *any truly «;eiertific us^tnbu- 
ideas which C-e^lpm had b>]ue.uh«l to tiov : on the contrary. Gerard, Johnson, 
posterity. 1 In his posthumous obsom- 1 ami Parhin^n, had ruber sonic hactx, by 
tions on the natural hiuory of 3Ie\ico hr j not snfixciently pursuing the example cf 
Hernander. he still farther developed the hoheh M 
philosophy of botanical armugen-ent^. 

Columna i« the fir«t ovho used copper 
instead of wood to delineate plants : au tor 

improvement which «oon became general h t u n w’rtity, * rtrvl-.orj ot all Hat vs* 
This wns in the SuTOOacrmoSj >ire B3an* I valuable m the ancients. Sn hi* immcA’ate pre* 
tamm ahq\ot Historia, 15*11, There are * <lecfi«e*s, and in tho discoveries ot his own 


i Pier Vttir. Toller ea speat^ more hlrbly of 
John Hauhn. *' That v-hich ilc<ncr perfonetd 
John Bauhin efec + cd in K^torr 


errors in this work ; but it ia remaricnble i tJme » rehUac to the hi^ton ol repe'abie^ and 



figure 
1 35iosr. Univ. 


i l<* 
sT.liC. 


- Id. SpTutgat 
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14. Columbus is acknowledged to have 
been acquainted with the 
To Colmribns. puj m0tiar y circulation. He 

says of his own discovery, that no one had 
observed or consigned it to writing before. 
Arantius, according to Portal, has described 
tlio pulmonary circulation still better than 
Columbus, while Sprengel denies that he 
has described it all. It is perfectly ccrtaiu, 


examine the context, since other writers have 
seemed to know the truth without really appre- 
hending it 

That Servetus was only acquainted with the 
pulmonary circulation, has been the general 
opinion. Portal, though in one place he speaks 
with less precision, repeatedly limits the dis- 
covery to this ; and Sprengel does not entertain 
the least suspicion that It went farther. 
Andris (xiv. SS), not certainly a medical au- 
thority, but conversant with such, and very 
partial to Spanish claimants, asserts the same. 
If a more general language may be found in 
some writers, it may be ascribed to their want 
of distinguishing the two circulations. A 
medical friend who, at my request, perused and 
considered the passage in Servetus, as it is 
quoted in Allwoerden’s life, says ux a letter, 
“All that this passage implies which has any 
reference to the greater circulation, may be 
comprised in the following points*— 1, That 
the heart transmits a vivifying principle along 
the arteries and the blood which they contain 
to the anastomosing veins ; 2. That this living 
principle vivifies the liver and the venous 
system generally; 3 That the liver produces 
the blood itself, and transmits it through the vena 
cava to the heart, m order to obtain the vital 


principle, by performing the lesser circulation 
which V ervetus seems perfectly to comprehend. 

“ Now, according to this view of the passage 
all the movement of the blood i mphed is thn 
which takes place from the liver, through tin 
vena cava to the heart, and that of the lessei 
circulation. It would appear to me that Ser 
vetus is on the brink of the discovery of thf 
circulation ; but that his notions respecting th< 
transmission of his 'vitalis spiritus/ diverted 
his attention from that great moi'emcnt of tin 
blood itself, which Harvey discovered. . . . . 
It is clear, that the quantity of blood sent tc 
the heart for the elaboration of the vita 
spiritus, is, according to Servetus, only thai 
furmshed by the liver to the vena cava inferior 
But the blood thus Introduced is represented bj 
him as performing the circulation through the 
lungs very regularly,” 

It appeara singular that, while Servetus dis 
tinctly knew that the septum ot the heart 
paries iUe medius, as he calls it, is closed 
which Berenger had discovered, and Vesalim 
confirmed (though the bulk of anatomists lorn 
afterwards adhered to Galen’s notion of per 
foration), and consequently, that some ofchei 
means must exist for restoring the blood from 
ihe left division of the heart to the right, he 
should not have seen the necessity of a system 
of vessels to carry forward this communication 


and is admitted on all sides, that Columbus 
did not know the systemic circulation: in 
what manner he disposed of the blood does 
not very clearly appear; but, as he con- 
ceived a passage to exist between tbe ven- 
tricles of the heart, it is probable, tbougk 
his words do not lead to this inference, that 
he supposed the aerated blood to be trans- 
mitted back in this course. 1 

15. Caesalpin, whose versatile genius 
entered upon every field of^ 
research, has, in more than 
one of his treatises relating to very 
different topics,and especially in that upon 
plants, some remarkable passages on the 
same subject, wlucb approach, more nearly 
than any we have seen to a just notion of 
the general circulation, and have led 
several writers to insist on his claim as a 
prior discoverer to Harvey. Portal admits 
that this might be regarded as a fair pre- 
tension, if he were to judge from such pas- 
sages ; but there are others which contra- 
dict this supposition, and show Coesalpin 
to have had a confused and imperfect idea 
of the office of the veins. Sprengel, though 
at first he seems to incline more towards 
the pretensions of Cmsalpin, comes ulti- 
mately almost to the same conclusion ; and 
giving the reader the words of most im- 
portance, leaves him to form his own judg- 
ment. The Italians are more confi- 
dent : Tiraboschi and Comiani, neither of 
whom arc medical authorities, put in an 
j unhesitating claim * for Csesalpin as 
j the discoverer of the circulation of the 

! 1 TheIeadingpassageinCoIumbns(DDKeAna- 

tomica, lib. vii., p. 177, edit. 1559), which I have 
not found quoted by Portal or Sprengel, is as 
follows : Inter lios ventriculos septum adest, 
per quod fere omnes existmmnt sanguini a dex- 
tro ventnculo ad sinistrum aditum patefleri ; id 
ufc Here! facilius, in transitu ob vitihum 
spirituum generationcmdemumrcddi;sedlonga 
errant via ; nam sanguis per arteriosam venam 
ad pulmonem fertur; ibique nttennatur; delude 
cum nere una perarteriam vcnalem ad sinistrum 
cordis ventriculum defertur; quod nemo hac- 
tenus aut animadvertit aut scriptum rellquit ; 
licet maxima ct ab omnibus animadvertendum. 
He afterwards makes a remark, in which Serve- 
tus had preceded him, that the size of the pul- 
monary artery (vena arteriosa) is greater than 
would be required for the nutrition of the lungs 
alone. Whether he knew of the passages in 
Servetus or no, notwithstanding his claim of 
originality Is not perhaps manifest : the coin- 
cidence as to the function of the lungs m aerat- 
ing the blood is remarkable ; but, if Columbus 
had any direct knowledge of the Chnstianismi 
Restitutio, he did not choose to follow it in the 
remarkable discovery that there is no perfora- 
tion in the septum between the ventricles. 
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Wood not without unfair reflections on 

Harvey. 1 

1C. It is thus manifest that several ana- 
0«eraHrna- tomHs of tho sixteenth 
known tefar* century were on the verge 
H4nrc ^ of completely detecting the 
law by which the motion of tho blood is 
governed ; and the language of one is so 
strong, that we must have recourse, in 
order to exclude his claim, to tho irresis- 
tible fact that he did not confirm by proof 
his own theory, nor announce it in such a 
manner re to attract the attention of the 
world. Certainly, when the doctrine of a 
general circulation was advanced by Har- 
vey, ho both announced it as a paradox, 
and was not deceived in expecting that it 
would bo so accounted. Those again who 
strove to depreciate his originality, sought 
intimations in tho writings of the ancients, 
and even spread a rumour that he had 
stolen the jwpers of Father Paul ; but it 

1 Tlmboscld, x., 40. Cornlanl, vi , S. ITe 
quotes, on tho authority of another Italian 
writer, 11 gludhlo dl quo illustri Ingle*!, 1 fni* 
tclll Hunter, l quill, esamlnato bene 11 pro* 
cessodi quest?* causi, ti maranoliano delta «n- 
tenzn data in /nor* dr? lor* eoncittadmo. I 
must doubt, till more cvidcnco h produced, 
whether this be true. 

The pa«ai;c in Crosalpln's Qu rest lone? Peri- 
patctlem is certainly tho most resembling a 
statement of the entire truth that can be found 
in any suiter before Harvey. I transcribe It 
fitmi Dutens'a Griglno dcs Pccouvcrtes, rot it., 
p 23. lddrcopulmo per sonara artcriia slral* 
lera ex dextro cordis ventriculo fervidum 
litiuricns sangulnem, eumquc per anastomosin 
aricrim venal! reddens, quro In shiistrum cordis 
vcntricutum tcndlt, tran*ral«so Interim aero 
frigido per asperm artcrlro cannlcs, qui joxta 
artcriam venalem protenduntur, non tamen 
osculls communicantcs, ut putaritGalenussolo, 
tactu temporal. II ulc sanguinis circulation 1 ex 
dextro cordis ventriculo per pnlmoncs in sin!*!, 
trum cjusdom vcntrlculum optlmi respondent 
ea qum ex dissection© apparent. Nam duo sunt 
vnsa In dcxlrum vcntrlculum dcslnentla, duo 
ctlam in sinhtnim ; duorum autera unum In- 
tromittit tantum, attcrum educlt’, xnembrania 
to Ingonio constitntls. Vns igiturintromittens 
vena ct magna quidem in dextro, qum cava 
nppellatur ; parva autem in sinistro ex pulmoue 
Introduced, cujus unlca c*t tunica, utcrot orarum 
venanun Vas autem educcns nrteria cst magna 
quidem In sinistra, qum aorta appellator; parva 
autem in dextro, ad pul monos derlvans, cujus 
similiter duro sunt tunicro, ut in croterfs arterih 
In tho treatise I)o Plan Us we have a similar, 
but shorter passage. Nam in nnimalibus vide- 
jnus aUmentum per venas due! ad cor ianquam 
ad officlnamcalorls inaitl, ctadoptalnlbi ultiraa 
pcrfectlone, per artcrlas in universum corpus 
distriimi agente splritu, qui ex codcmallmcnto 
Sn cordo glgnitur. I have taken this from tho 
article of Ciesalpln in thoBIogmphie Unlvcrselle. 


docs not appear that they talked, like some 
modems, of plagiarism from Lcvnsscur or 
C&salpin. 

17. William Harvey first taught the 
circulation of the blood in 

London, in 1010 * but his Ex- m d, * C0Tcr * 
ercitntio do Motu Cordis wns not published 
till 102S. He was induced, as is said, to 
conceive the probability of this great truth, 
by reflecting on the final cause of those 
valves, which life master, Fahricius dc 
Aquapendente, had demonstrated in the 
veins ; valves whoso structure was such as 
to prevent tho reflux of the blood towards 
the extremities. Fahricius himself seems 
to lmvo been ignorant of this structure, and 
certainly of tbe circulation ; for ho pre- 
sumes that they serve to prevent the blood 
from flowing like a river towards the feet 
and hands, and from collecting in one part. 
Harvey followed his own lmppy conjecture 
by a long inductive process of experiments 
on tho effects of ligatures, and on tho ob- 
served motion of the blood in living 
animals. 

18. Portal has imputed to Harvey an 
unfair silence as to Servetus, uqjnstiy doubted 
Columbus, Levosseur, and to be original 
Cicsalpin, who Jmd all preceded him in the 
same track. Tiraboselu copies Portal, and 
Conuani speaks of tho appropriation of 
Crcsalpin’s discovery by Harvey. It may 
bo replied, that no one can reasonably 
suppose Harvey to have been acquainted 
with tho passage in Servetus, But tho 
imputation of suppressing tho merits of 
Columbus is grossly unjust, and founded 
upon ignoranco or foi got fulness of Harvey's 
celebrated Excrcitation . In the procemium 
to this treatise ho observes, that almost all 
anatomists have hitherto supposed with 
Gnlcn, that tho mechanism of tho pulse is 
tho same as that of respiration. But he 
not less than three times malrcs an excep- 
tion for Columbus, to whom he most ex- 
pressly refers the theory of a pulmonary 
circulation.! Of Ctcsalpin ho certainly says 

5 Prone omnes Imo usque anatomic! medic! et 
philosopM supponunt cum Galcno cundcm 
usum ease pulsus, quam rcsplratlonia. But 
though he certainly claims tbe doctrine of a 
general circulation as wholly his own, and 
counts It a paradox which will Btartlo everyone, 
he os expressly refers (p 38 and 41 of the 
Exercitatio) that of a pulmonary transmission 
of the blood to Columbus, peritissimo, doctis- 
simoquo anatomico ; and observes, in his pro- 
comium, as an objection to the received theory, 
quomodo probabile cst (Mi notavit Jlualdui 
Cohtmhtts) tanto sanguine opus esse ad lratri- 
tloncm pulmonum, cum hoc vas, vena videlicet 
arteriosa (hoc cst, utl turn loquebantur, artena 
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nothing; hut there seems to be no pre- 
sumption that he was acquainted with that 
author’s writings. "Wore it even true that 
he had been guided in his researches by 
the obscure passages we have quoted, could 
this set aside the merit of that patient in- 
duction by which he established his own 
theory? C»salpin asserts at best, what wo 
may say he divined, but did not know to 
he tiue; Harvey asserts what ho had 
demonstrated. Tho one is an empiric in a 
philosophical sense, the other a legitimate 
minister of truth. It has been justly said, 
that lie alone discovers who proves ; nor is 
there a more odious office, or a more 
sophistical course of reasoning, than to ! 
impair the credit of great men, as Dutens 
wasted his erudition in doing, by hunting 
out equivocal and insulated passages from 
older writers, in order to depreciate the 
originality of the Teal teachers of man- 
kind. 1 It may indeed be thought wonder- 
ful that Servetus, Columbus, or Coesalpin 
should not liave more distinctly appre- 
hended tho consequences of what they 
maintained, since it seems difficult to 
conceive the lesser circulation without the 


pulraonalis) exsap eret magnitudine utrumqu 
ramurn distribution^ venae cavse descendentii 
cruralem, p. 16. 

l This is the general character of a reall] 
learned and interesting work by Dutens Origini 
des Ddcouvertes attributes aux Modernes 
Justice is due fo those who have first strucl 
out, even without following up, original idea: 
in any science ; but not at the expense of thosi 
who, generally without knowledge of what hat 
been said before, have deduced the same prin 
clples from reasoning or from observation, anc 
carried them out to important consequences 
Pascal quotes Hontaigne for the shrewd remark 
that we should try a man who says a wis* 
thing, for we may often find that he does nol 
understand it. Those who entertain a morbid 
Jealousy of modem philosophy, are glad to avail 
themselves of such hunters into* obscure anti- 
quifcy as Dutens, and they are seconded by all 
the en-vions, the uncandid, and by man? ot the 
unreflecting among mankind. With respect to 
tte immediate question, the passages which 
Dutens has quoted from Hippocrates and 
f m °> have certainly an appearance of express- 
ing a real circulation of the blood by the words 
i repwaof and ireptfpepopfvov aiparos ; bui 
others, and especially one from Kemesius, on 
which some reliance has been placed, mean 
nothing more than the flux aud reflux of the 
blood, which the contraction aud dilatation of 
the heart was supposed to produce See Dutens 

t 13 - Mr ‘ CoIend Se has been 
deceived in the same manner by some lines of 
Jordano Bruno, which he takes to describe the 
circulation of the blood : whereas, they merelv 

SST l3 J?r“ ent toand tr0 - «««* «t remcai, 
which might be by the same system of vessels. 


greater; hut the defectiveness of their 
views is not to bo allcdged as a counter- 
balance to the more steady sagacity of 
Harvey. The solution of their falling to 
short is that they were right, not indeed 
quite by guess, but upon insufficient proof ; 
and that the consciousness of this em- 
barrassing their minds, prevented them 
from deducing inferences which now appear 
irresistible. In every department of philo- 
sophy, the researches of the first in- 
quirers have often been arrested by similar 
causes. 1 

19. Harvey is the author of a treatise 
on generation, wherein ho Harvey's 
maintains that all animals, treatise on 
including men, are derived G * nerafci011 ' 
from an egg. In this book, wo fiist find an 
argument maintained against spontaneous 
generation, which, in the case of the lower 
animals, had been generally received. 
Sprengel thinks this treatise prolix, and 
not equal to the author’s reputation. 2 It 
was first published in 1G51. 

20. Next in importance to the dis- 
covery of Harvey, is that Lacteal* diB- 
of Assellius as to the lacteal covered by 
vessels. Eustacbius had ob- A£SeIUBS * 
served the thoracic duct in a horse. But 
Asellius, more by chance, as he owns, than 
by reflection, perceived the lacteals in a 
fat dog whom he opened soon after it had 
eaten. This was in 1G22, and his treatise, 
Ho Lactcis Venis, was published in 1627. 3 

| Harvey did not assent to this discoreiy, 
and endeavoured to dispute the use of the 
vessels; nor is it to his honour that even to 
the end of his life he disregarded the sub- 
sequent confirmation that Pecquet and 
Bartholin had furnished. 4 The former de- 
tected the common origin of the lacteal 
and lymphatic vessels in 1G47, though his 

1 The biographer of Harvey in the Biographic 
TTniverselle strongly vindicates his claim. 
Toua les homines instruits conviennent an- 
jourd’hul qua Harvey est la veritable auteur de 
cette belle ddcouverte. ... Cdsalpin pressentoit 
la circulation artdridle, en supposant quo le 
sang rdtourne des extremity au occur ; mais ces 
assertions ne furent point prouvdes ; elles ne so 
trouvferent dtavees par aucune experience, par 
aucun fait ; et Von pout dire de Cesnlpin qu'il 
divina presque la grande circulation dont les 
lois lul furent totalement inneonnues ; la. 
ddcouverto en dtaifc rcservde a Guillaume 
Harvey. 

2 Hist, de la Mddddne, iv., 299. Portal, ii.,477. 

3 Portal, ii., 461. Sprengel, Iv., 201. Peirese 
soon after this got the body of a man fresh 
hanged after a good supper, and had the 
pleasure of confirming the discovery of Asellius 
by his own eyes. Gassendi, Vita Peirescil, p. 177. 

4 Sprengel, iv., 203. 
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1648, has frequently recourse to some of 
the kindred languages, in order to explain 
the Hebrew. 1 But the first instructors in 
the latter had been Jewish rabbis*, and 
the Hebraists of the sixteenth age had im- 
bibed a prejudice, not unnatural though 
unfounded, that their teachers were best 
conversant with the language of their fore- 
fathers. 2 They had derived from the same 
source an extravagant notion of the beauty 
antiquity, and capacity of the Hebrew; and, 
combining this with still more chimerical 
dreams of a mystical philosophy, lost sight 
of all real principles of criticism. 

2o. The most eminent Hebrew scholars 
_ __ of this age were the two 
* 0 Buxtorfs of Basle, father 

and son, both devoted to the rabbinical 
school. The elder, who had become dis- 
tinguished before the eud of the preceding 
century, published a grammar in 1609, 
which long continued to be reckoned the 
best, and a lexicon of Hebrew, Olialdce, 
and Syriac, in 1023, which was not super- 
seded for moie than a hundred years. 
Many other works relating to these three 
dialects, as well as to that of the later 
Jews, do honour to the erudition of the 
elder Buxtorf; but he is considered as 
representing a class of Hebraists which, in 
the more comprehensive Orientalism of the 
eighteenth century, has lost much of its 
credit. The son trod closely in his father’s 
footsteps, whom he succeeded as professor 
of Hebrew at Basle. They held this chair 
between them more than seventy years. ! 
The younger Buxtorf was engaged in con- 
troversies which had not begun in his 
father’s lifetime. Morin, one of those 
learned protestants who had gone over 
to the church of Borne, systematically 
laboured to establish the authority of 
tho& versions which the church had ap- 
proved, by weakening that of the text 
which passed for original. 3 Hence, he 
endeavoured to show, though this could 
not logically do much for his object , that 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, lately brought 
to Europe, which is not in a different lan- 
guage, but merely the Hebrew written in 
Samaritan characters, is deserving of pre- 

Hist * Crit ^ ue du Vleux Testament, 

f TW8 was not the case with Luther who 
rejected the authority of the rabbis, and thought 
none but Christians could understand the Old 
Testament Snnon. p 375. But Munster 

3 several others, who are found m 

M 08 . 


fercnce above what is called the Masorctic 
text, from which tho protestant versions 
are taken. The variations between these 
are sufficiently numerous to affect a 
favourite hypothesis, borrowed from the 
rabbis, but strenuously maintained by the 
generality of protestants, that the Hebrow 
text of the Masoretic recension is perfectly 
incorrupt. 1 Morin's opinion was opposed 
by Buxtorf and Hottinger, and by other 
writers even of the Bomish church. It 
has, however, been countenanced by Simon 
and Kennicott. Tho integrity, at least, of 
the Hebrew copyist, was gradually given 
up, and it bas since been shown that 
they differ greatly among themselves. 
Tho Samaritan Pentateuch was first pub- 
lished in 1645, several years after this con- 
troversy began, by Sionita, editor of tho 
Parisian Polyglott. This edition, some- 
times called by the name of Le Jay, con- 
tains most that is in the Polyglott of Ant- 
werp, with the addition of the Syriac and 
Arabic versions of the Old Testament. 

26. An epoch was made in Hebrew criti- 
cism by a work of Louis vowel points 
Cappel, professor of that rejected by- 
language at Saumur, the C^PpeL 
Arcanum Punctuationis Bevclatum, in 
1024, He maintained in this an opinion 
promulgated by Elias Levita, and held by 
the first reformers and many other pro- 
testants of the highest authority, though 
contrary to that vulgar orthodoxy which is 
always omnivorous, that the vowel points 
of Hebrew- were invented by certain Jews ' 
of Tiberias in the sixth century. They had 
been generally deemed co-eval with the 
language, or at least brought in by Esdras 
tlttowgh divine inspiration. It is not sur- 
prising that such an hypothesis clashed 
with the prejudices of mankind, aud Cap- 
pel was obliged to publish his work in 
Holland. The protestants looked upon it 
as too great a concession in favour of the 
Vulgate; which having been translated 
before the Masoretic punctuation, on Cap- 
pel’s hypothesis, had been applied to the 
text, might now claim to stand on higher 
ground, and w-as not to be judged by these 
innovations. * After twenty years, tho 
younger Buxtorf endeavoured to vindicate 
tho antiquity of vowel-points ; but it is 
now confessed that the victory remained 
with Cappel, who has been styled the 
father of Hebrew criticism. TTfo principal 
work is the Criiica Sacra, published at 
Paris in 1650, wherein he still farther dis- 
credits the existing manuscripts of * the 

1 Id p, 522. Eichliora, v., 4GI. 
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attracted some degree of attention in tlie 
Other Eastern sixteenth c e ^tury; hut the 
language*. first gramn# a * was published 
by Megiser, in 1612, a verJT slight perform- 
ance ; and a better at Pa^s, by Du Ryer, 
in 1G30. 1 The Persic gra mmar given 
at Rome by Raymondi, 1614 ; by Do 
Dieu, at Leyden, in 1639 > by Greaves, at 
London, in 1641 and 1649*- An Armenian 
dictionary, by Rivoli, in 1621, seems the 
only accession to our ki* ow l e dg c of that 
ancient language during this period. 8 
Athanasius Kirclier, a i^ an °1 immense 
erudition, restored the (Coptic, of which 
Europe had been wholly ignorant. Those 
farther eastward had n<?t yet begun to 
enter much into the studies of Europe. 
Nothing was known of the Indian ; but 
some Chinese manuscripts bad been brought I 
to Rome and Madrid as early as 1580 ; and 
not long afterwards, tw o Jesuits, Roger 
and Ricci, both missionari# 3 in China, were 
the fii st who acquired a sufficient knowledge 
of the language to translate from it.* Rut 
scarcely any farther advance took place 
before the middle of the century. 

Sect. IV, 

On Geography anil History. 

31. Purchas, an English clergyman, im- 
Parchu's buotj by nature, like Hak- 

towards geographical studies, after having 1 
formed an extensive library in that depart- 
ment, and consulted, as ho professes, above 
1,200 authors, published tbe first volume of 
his Pilgrim, a collection ot voyages in all 
parts of the world, in 1613 ; four more fol- 
lowed in 1G25. The accuracy of this use- 
ful compiler has been denied by those who 
have had better means of knowledge, and 
probably is inferior to that of Hakluyt ; 
but his labour was far more comprehensive. 
The Pilgrim was at all events a great 
source of knowledge to the contemporaries 
of Purchas. c 

32. Olcaritis was ambassador from the 
Olearloa and Duke of Jlolstein to Mos- 
Pteto) della covy and Persia from 1G33 
™ e ' to 1G39. His travels, in 
German, were published in 1G47, and have 
been several times Teprintcd and translated. 
He has well described the barbarism of 
Russia and the despotism of Persia ; ho is 
diffuse and episodical, hut not wearisome ; 

l Lichhom, SG 7 . 2 i<L 31Q. 

3 Elchhotn, 051. A ia, C4. 

5 Blogr. Untr. Pinkerton’s Collection of 
Voyages and Travels, Th® latter doos not 
value Purchas highly tor correctness. 


he observes well and relates faithfully : all 
who have known the countries he has 
visited are said to speak well of him. 1 
Pietro della Valle is a far more amusing 
writer. He has thrown liis travels over 
Syria and Persia into the form of letters 
written from time to time, and which he 
professes to have recovered from his corres- 
pondents. Tins perhaps is not a very 
probable story, both on account of the 
length of the letters, and the want of that 
reference to the present time and to small 
passing events which authentic letters 
commonly exhibit. His observations, how- 
ever, on all the countries he visited, espe- 
cially Persia, are apparently such as consist 
with the knowledge we have obtained from 
later travellers. Gibbon says that none 
have better observed Persia, but his vanity 
and prolixity are insufferable. Yet I think 
that Della Valle can hardly be reckoned 
j tedious ; and if he is a little egotistical, 

| the usual and almost laudable character- 
l is tic of traveller b, this gives a liveliness 
; an d racy air to his narrative. "What his 
wife, the Lady Maani, an Assyrian Chris- 
tian, whom he met with at Bagdad, and 
who accompained him through his long 
wanderings, may really have been, we can 
only judge from his eulogies on herdjeauty, 
her fidelity, and her courage ; but she 
throws an air of romance ovor his adven- 
A»wra», \x> Vmi ■tts&fcer. Ysifc 

travels of Pietro della Valle took place 
from 1614 to 1626 ; but tbe book was first 
published at Rome in 1650, and has been 
translated into different languages. 

33. The Lexicon Geograpliicum of Per- 
taxi, in 1627, was the chief Lwdcon ol 
general work on geography; Ferrari. 

it is alphabetical, and contains9, 600 articles. 
The errors have been corrected in later 
editions, so that the first would probably 
be required in order to estimate the know- 
ledge of its author’s age.- 

34. The best measure, perhaps, of geogra- 
phical science, are the maps 

published from time to 
time, as perfectly for the most part, we 
may presume, as their editors could render 
them. If wo compare the map of the 
woild in the “ Theatrum Orbis Terrarum 
sive Noyub Atlas” of Blaew, in 1048, with 
that of the edition of Ortelius, published at 
Antwerp in 1G12, the improvements will 
not appear exceedingly great. America is 
still separated from Asia by the straights of 
Arrian about lat. CO ; but tbo coast to the 
south is made to trend away more than 

1 XMogr. TJnlv. 

2 SalfU, xi , 418. Biogr. Unlvcrsellc.' 
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point of view very different from those of 
Bodiaian library the rest of Europo. Their 
founded. great endowments created 
a resident class, neither teachers nor 
students, who might devoto an unbroken 
leisure to learning with tho advantage of 
that command of books which no other 
course of life could have afforded* It is 
truo that in no age has tho number of these 
been great ; but tho diligence of a few is 
enough to caBt a veil over the ln7Anc e s of 
many. The century began with an ex- 
tmordirmiy piece of fortune to tho uni- 
versity of Oxford, which formed in the 
seventeenth century, whatever it may 
since have been, one great cause of her 
literary distinction. Sir Thomas Bodley, 
with ft munificence which has rendered his 
name more immortal than the foundation 
of a family could have done, bestowed on 
tho university ft library collected by him at 
great cost, building a magnificent room for 
its reception, and bequeathed large funds 
for its increase. The building was com- 
pleted in 1G0G; and Casaubon 1ms, very 
shortly afterwards, given such an account 
of tho university itself, as well os of tho 
Bodleian library, as will perhaps bo in- 
teresting to tho reader, though it contains 
some of thoso mistakes into which a stranger 
is apt to fall. „ 

39. “I wroto you word,” he says, in 
cwaubon> uc- July 1G13, to ono of his 
count of Oxford, correspondents, “a month 
since, that I was going to Oxford, in order 
to visit that university' and its library, of 
which I had heard much. Everything 
proved beyond my expectation. The 
colleges are numerous ; most of them very 
rich. The revenues of these colleges 
maintain above two thousand students, 
generally of respectable parentage, and 
some even of the first nobility; for what 
wo call tho habits of pedagogues (pnjdngo- 
gica vitro ratio) is not found In these 
English colleges. Learning is here culti- 
vated in a liberal stylo ; tho heads of 
house8live handsomely, even splendidly, 
like men of rank. Some of them can spend 
ten thousand livres [about l,000f. at that 
time, if I mistake not] by the year. I 
much approved tho mode in which pecuni- 
ary concerns utd kept distinct from tho 
business of learning. 1 Many still are 
found, who emulate tho liberality of their 
predecessors. Hence, new buildings rise 
every day; even some new colleges are 

1 Ecu stmUoaorum et rationes separata* sunt, 
quod valde probavl. I have given the transla- 
tion which seemed best ; hut I may bo mis- 
taken. 


raised from tho foundation ; somo arc en* 
larged, such as that of Merton, over which 
Savilo presides, and ac\eral more. There 
is ono begun by Cardinal AVolscy, which if 
it should be completed, will be worthy of 
tho greatest admiration* But ho left at 
bis death mnny buildings which ho had 
begun in an unfinished state, and which no 
one expects to see complete. None of tho 
colleges, Uou ever, attracted mo so much as 
the Bodleian library, a work rather for a 
king than a pri\ ate man* It is certain that 
Bodley, living or dead, must hax c expended 

200.000 livres on that building. Tho 
ground plot is the figure of the letter T. 
Tho part which represents tho perpendi- 
cular Btem was formerly built by some 
prince, and is very handsome ; tlie rest 
was added by Bodley with no Ws magnifi- 
cence. In the lower part is a divinity 
school, to •n Inch perhaps nothing in Eu- 
rope is comparable* It i* vaulted with 
peculiar skill. Tht* upper story is the 
library itself, very well built, and fitted 
with an immense quantity ofboofcs. X)o 
not imagine that such plentyof manuscripts 
can be found here, as in the royal library 
(of Paris) ; there arc not a few manuscripts 
in England, but nothing to wlmt the king 
po^MJftscn. But the numW of printed 
books is wonderful, and ineroaning every 
year ; for Bodley 1ms bequeathed a con- 
siderable re venue for that purpose. As 
long as I remained at Oxford, I passed 
whole days in tho library ; for books can- 
not be taken out, but the library is open 
to all scholars for seven or eight hours 
c\cry day. You might always see there- 
fore mnny of these greedily enjoying tho 
banquet prepared for them, which gave me 
no small pleasure.”* 

40. Tho Kail of Pembroke, Sclden, and 
above nil, archbishop Laud, greatly im- 
proved the Bodleian library. It became, 
especially through the munificence of that 
prelate, oxhemely rich in Oriental manu- 
scripts. The Duke of Buckingham pre- 
sented a collection made by Erpenius to tho 
public library at Cambridge, which, though 
far behind that of the sister university, was 
enriched by many donations and became 
very considerable. Usher formed tho 
library of Trinity College, Dublin ; an uni- 
versity founded on tho English model, 
with noble revenues, and a corporate body 
of fellows and scholars to enjoy them* 

41. A catalogue of tho Bodleian library 
was published by James in Catalogue of 
1G20. It contains about Bodleian Ubrary. 

20.000 articles. Of these no great number 

l Casaub. Eptst*, S90. 
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ore in English, and such as there are ohiofly 
i-inco the year 1000; Bodlcy, perhaps, had 
been rather negligent of pootiy and plays. 
The editor observes that thcro wore in the 
library three or four thousand volumes in 
modem languages. This catalogue is not 
classed, but alphabetical; which James 
mentions as something new, remarking at 
tho same time the difficulty of classifica- 
tion, and that in tho German catalogues 
we find grammars entered under the head 
of philosophy. One published by Draud, 
Bibliotheca Classica, sivc Catnlogus Offi- 
cinalis, Frankfort, 1G25, is hardly worth 
mention. It professes to he a general list 
of printed books ; but as tho number seems , 
to be not more than 30,000, all in Izitin, it 
must be very defective. About two fifths 
of tho whole are theological. A catalogue 
of the ) ihmry of Sion College, fodeded in 
1031, was printed in 1650; it contains 
eight or nine thousand volumes. 1 

42. Tho library of Leyden had bcon 
Continental founded by tho first prince 
libraries 0 f Orange. Scaligcr be- 
queathed his own to it; and it obtained 
tho oriental manuscripts of Golius. A 
catalogue had been printed by Peter Bertius 
as early as 1597.2 Many public and private 
libraries cither now began to be formed in 
France, or received great accessions; among 
the latter, those of tho historian Bo Thou, 
nnd tho president Seguier. 3 No German 
library, after that of Vionna, lmd been so 
considerable as ono formed in tho course of 
several ages by tho electors Palatine at 
Hcidelbci g. It contained many rare manu- 
scripts. On tho capturo of the city by 
Tilly, inlG22, ho sent a number of these to 
Borne, and they long continued to sleep in 
the recesses of tho Vatican. Napoleon, 
emulous of such a precedent, obtained 
thirty-eight of the Heidelberg manuscripts 
by the treaty of Tolentino, which were 
transmitted toParis. On the restitution 
of these in 1815, it was justly thought that 
prescription was not to bo pleaded by 
Homo for tho rest of tho plunder, 
especially when she was recovering what 
she had lost by the same right of spolia- 
tion * and tho whole collection has been 
replaced in the library of Heidelberg. 

43. Tho Italian academies have been 
luiton mo- often represented as partak- 

dcmle* ing in the alledged decline 
of literary spirit during the first part of the 
seventeenth century. Nor is this reproach 
a now one. Boccalmi, after tho commence * 

J In Museo Miannico. 
s Jugler, Hist. Uttcrari, c. 3. 
a Id. ibid 


ment of this period, tells us that these 
institutions, once so famous, had fallen into 
decay, their ardent zeal in literary exer- 
cises and discussions having abated by time, 
so that while they had once been fre- 
quented by private men, and esteemed by 
princes, they were now abandoned and 
flospised by all. They petition Apollo, 
therefore, in a chapter of his Raggungli di 
Pnrnasso, for a reform. But tho god re- 
plies that all things have their old age and 
decay, and as nothing can prevent the 
neatest pair of slippers from wearing out 
so nothing can rescue academies from a 
similar lot; hence, he can only advise them 
to suppress tho worst, and to supply their 
places by others. 1 If only such a counsel 
wore required, the institution of academies 
in general would not perish. And, in fact, 
ire really find that vrkih some societies of 
this class came to nothing, as is always the 
case with self-constituted bodies, tho 
seventeenth century had births of its own 
I to boast, not inferior to the older progeny 
of the lost age. The Academy of Humour- 
ists at Rome was one of these. It arose 
casually at the marriage of a young noble- 
man of the Mancini family, and took the 
same lino as many had done, reciting verses 
and discourses, or occasionally representing 
plays. The tragedy of Demetrius, by 
Bocco, one of this academy, is reokoned 
among tho best of the ago. The Apatisti 
of Florence took their name from Fiorotti, 
who had assumed the appellation of Udeno 
Nisiclo, Academico Apatista. The Bozri 
I of Siena, whom the government had sup- 
pressed in 1508, revived again in 1605, and 
rivalled another society of the same city, 
the Intronati. The former especially dedi- 
cated their time to pastoral, in the rustic 
dialect (comedia rusticale), a species of 
dramatic writing that might amuse at the 
moment, and was designed for no other end, 
though several of these farces are extant. 3 
44. The Academy della Crusca, which 
had more solid objects for ^ 
the advantages of letters in 6 
view, has been mentioned in another place. 
But that of theLincei, founded by Frederic 
Cesi, stands upon a higher ground than any 
of the rest. This young man was bom at 
Rome in 15S5, son of the duke of Acqua 
Sparta, a father and a family known only 
for their pride and ignorance. But nature 
had created in Ccsi a philosophic mind ; in 
conjunction with a few of similar disposi- 
tions, he gave his entire regard to science, 
and projected himself, at the age of 
eighteen, an academy, that is, a private 
l Ragff , xvlit, c. 1. a Salfl, voh xU. 
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association of friends for intellectual pur- 
suits. which, witn reference to their desire 
of piercing with acute discernment into 
the depths of truth, he denominated the 
Lynxes. Their device was that animal, 
with its eyes turned towards heaven, and 
tearing a Cerberus with its claws ; thus in- 
timating that they were prepared for war 
against error and falsehood. The church, 
always suspicious, and inclined to make 
common cause with all established tenets, 
gave them some trouble, though neither 
theology nor politics entered into their 
scheme. This embraced, as in their 
academics, poetry and elegant literature ; 
but physical science was their peculiar ob- 
ject. Porto, Galileo, Oolonua, and many 
other distinguished men, both of Italy and 
the Transalpine countries, were enrolled 
among the Lynxes ; and Cesi is said to have 
framed rather a visionary plan of a general 
combination of philosophers, in the manner 
of the Pythagoreans, which should extend 
itself to every part of Europe. The con- 
stitutions of this imaginary order were even 
published in 1624 ; they are such ns could 
not have been realised, but from the 
organization and secrecy that seem to have 
been their elements, might not improbably 
have drawn down a persecution upon 
themselves, or even rendered the name of 
philosophy obnoxious. Cesi died in 1630, 
and his academy of Lynxes did not long 
survive the loss of their chief, 1 
45. The tide of public opinion had 
Prejudice for hitherto set xegularly in one 
direction ; ancient times, 
ancient learning, ancient 
wisdom and virtue, were regarded with un- 
qualified veneration; the very coarse of 
nature was hardly believed to be the same, 
and a common degeneracy was thought to 
have overspread the earth and its inhabi- 
tants. This had been at its height in the 
first century after the revival of letters, the 
prejudice in favour of the past, always 
current with the old, who affect to dictate 
the maxims of experience, conspiring with 
the genuine lustre of classical literature and 
ancient history, which dazzled the youth- 
ful scholar. But this aristocracy of learn- 
ing was now assailed by a now power which 
had risen up in sufficient strength to dis- 
pute the pre-eminence. Wc, said Bacon, 
arc the true ancients ; what we call the 
antiquity of the world was but its infancy. 
This thought equally just and brilliant, 
was caught «p and echoed by many; it 
uillhe repeatedly found in later works. U 
benmo a question whether the modems 
1 ***» 152 Tirahoschi, xi., 42, 2*3. 


had not really left behind their progeni- 
tors; and though it has been hinted, that a 
dwarf on a giant’s shoulders sees farther 
than the giant, this is, in one sense, to con • 
cede the point in dispute. 1 

46. Tassoni was one of the fiist who 
combated the established prejudice by 
maintaining that modem times are not in- 
ferior to ancient ; it well became his in- 
trepid disposition. 2 but Lancilotti, an 
Italian ecclesiastic, and member of several 
academies, pursued this subject in an ela- 
borate work, intended to prove — first, that 
the world was neither morally worse nor 
more afflicted by calamities than it had 
been ; secondly, that the intellectual 
abilities of mankind had not degenerated. 
It bears the general title, L’Hoggidi, To- 
Day ; and is throughout a ridicule of thosp 
whom he calls Hoggidiani, perpetual de- 
claimed against the present state of things. 
He is a very copious and learned writer, 
and no friend to antiquity; each chapter 
being entitled Disinganno, and intended to 
remove some false prejudice. The first 
part of this work appeared in 1623, the 
second, after the author’s death, not till 
165S. Lancilotti wrote another hook with 
somewhat a similar object, eutitled Far- 
falloni degl* Antichi Istorici, and designed 
to turn the ancient historians into ridicule; 
with a good deal of pleasantry,' but chiefly 
on account of stories which no one in his 
time would have believed. The same 
ground was taken soon afterwards by an 
English divine, George Hakewill, in his 
“Apology, or Declaration of the Power 
and Providence of God in the Government 
of the World, 1 ’ published in 1627. This is 
designed to prove that there is not that 
perpetual and universal decay in nature 
which many suppose. It is an elaborate 
refutation of many absurd notions which 
seem to have prevailed ; some believing 
that even physical nature, the sun and 
stars, the earth and waters, were the worse 
for wear. A greater number thought this 
true of man ; his age, his size, Ids strength, 
his powers of mind were all supposed to 
have been deteriorated. Hakewill patiently 
and learnedly refuted all this. The moral 
character of antiquity ho show’s to be much 
exaggerated, animadverting especially on 

J Ac quemadmodumpypmwug Inuncrls glgan- 
tisinridenslonqius quamglgns prosplcere, ueque 
taraeu bd gigante majorem habeTO nut ripi mvrt. 
i turn tribuerc potest, Ita nos vetenim labor ibus 
I rigiUlsque in nostros usus convcrsU adjicere 
: aliquld, non supcrclUa toUere, ant pirvl iaccre 
[ qui ante ncs fuenint, debemuS. Cyprianus* 

I Vita Cainpnnell e, p. 15. 2 Salfl, xL, as^ * 
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the Romans. The most remarkable, and 
certainly tho most disputable chapters, are 
those which relate to the literary mexits of 
ancient and modem times. He seems to 
be one of the first who ventured to put in a 
claim for the latter. In this ho anticipates 
TTottoHi who had more to say. Hn kcwill 
goes much too far in calling Sydney's 
Arcadia “nothing inferior to the ohoicest 
picco among the ancients n ; and even 
thiuks “he should not much wrong Virgil 
hy matching him with Du Bnrtas.”* Tho 
learning shown in this treatise is very ex- 
tensive, but Ilakewill 1ms no taste, and 
cannot perceive any real superiority in the 
ancient’?. Compared with Lancilotti, lie 
is much inferior in liveliness, perhaps even 
in learning ; but I have not observed that 
he has borrowed anything from the Italian, 
whose publication was but four years 
cailier. 

47* Browne’s Inquiry into Vulgar Errors 
Browne’* displays a great deal of cru- 

Vnlgar Error* dition, but scarcely raises a 
high notion of Browno himself as a philo- 
sopher, or of tho state of physical know- 
ledge in England. The errors ho indicates 
are such a^ none but illiterate persons, we 
should think, were likely to hold 5 and I 
believe that few* on the Continent, so Into 
as 10*16, would have required to have them 
exploded with such an ostentation of proof. 
VTixo did not know that the phoenix is a 
fable ? Browno was wJiero the learned in 
Europe lmd been seventy years before, and 
seems to have been one of thoso who satu- 
rate their minds with had hooks till they 
have little room for anything new that is 
better. A man of so much credulity and 
such on irregular imagination as Browno 
wni almost sure to believe in witchcraft 
and all sorts of spiritual agencies In no 
respect did ho go in advance of his age, 
unless we make an exception for his declaift* 
tion against persecution. He seems to 
have been fond of those trifling questions 
which the had taste of the schoolmen and 
their con temporaries introduced ; ns whether 
a man lias fewei ribs than a woman, whe- 
ther Adam and Eve had navels, whether 
Methusalch was tlio oldest man ; tho pro- 
blems of children put to adults. With a 
strong curiosity and a real love of truth, 
Browno is a striking instance of a merely 
empirical mind ; ho is at sea with sails and 
a rudder, but without a compass or log- 
hook ; and 1ms bo littlo notion of any Ians 
of nature, or of any inductive reasoning 
either as to efficient or final causes, that he 
never seems to judge anything to ho true or 
falso except hy experiment. 
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48. In concluding our review of the six- 
toentli century, we selected ^ 

I mem, as a single model of character of 
the literary character, which *eiresc. 
loving and encouraging knowledge, is yet 
too little distinguished by any writings to 
fall naturally witliin the general subject of 
these volumes, The period which we now 
bring to n close will furnish us with a much 
more considerable instance. Nicholas 
Pcircso was bom in 1580, of an ancient 
family in Provence, which had for some 
geneiations held judicial offices in the par- 
liament of Aix. An extraordinary thirst 
for every kind of knowledge characterized 
Pcircsc from his earliest youth, and being 
of a weak constitution, as well as ample 
fortune, though he retained, like his family, 
an honourable post in the parliament, his 
time was principally devoted to the multi- 
fanous pursuits of an enlightened scholar. 
Like Pinelli, he delighted in the rarities of 
art and antiquity; but his own superior 
genius, and the vocation of that age to- 
wards science, led him on to a far more 
extensive field of inquiry. Ve have the 
life of Pciresc written hy his countryman 
and intimate friend Gassendi ; and no one 
who has any sympathy with science or with 
a noble character will read it without 
pleasure. Few books indeed of that period 
are more full of casual information. 

49, Peireso travelled much in the early 
part of his life ; he was at Borne in 1600, 
and came to England and Holland in 1G0C. 
Tho hard drinking, even of our learned 
men, 1 disconcerted his southern stomach * 
but he was repaid by the society of Camden, 
Savile, and Cotton. Tho king received 
Peireso courteously, and lie was present at 
the opening of parliament. On returning 
to his native province, he began to form 
liis extensive collections of marbles and 
medals, but especially of natural history in 
every line. He was, perhaps, the first who 
observed the structure of zoophytes, though 
ho seems not to have suspected their animal 
nature. Petrifactions occupied much of 
his time ; and he framed a theory of them 
which Gassendi explains at length, hut 
which, as might he expected, is not tlic 
truth. 3 Botany was among his favourite 
studies, and Europe owes to him, according, 
to Gassendi, the Indian jessamine, the 
gourd of Mecca, the real Egyptian papyrus, 
which is not that described by Prosper 
Alpinus. Ho first planted ginger, as well 
ns many other Oriental plants, in an Euro- 
pean garden, and also the cocoa-nut, from 
which, however, ho could not obtain fruit, 
l Gassendi, Vita Peiresc, p. 61, 2 P. 347. 
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50. Peirese was not less devoted to astro- 
nomy ; he had no sooner heard of the dis- 
coveries of Galileo than ho set himself to j 
procure a telescope, and had in the course ! 
of tho same year, 1010, the pleasuro of 
observing the moons of Jupiter. It even j 
occurred to him that these might servo to 
ascertain tho longitude, though he did not 
follow up tho idea. Galileo indeed, with a 
still more inventive mind, and with more 
of mathematics, scemB to have stood in tho 
way of Peirese. He took, ns far as appears, 
no great pains to publish his researches, 
contenting himself with tho intercourse of 
literary men, who passed near him, or with 
whom ho could maintain correspondence. 
Several discoveries aro ascribed to him l»y 
Gassendi; of their originality, I cannot 
venture to decide. “ From his retreat,” 
says another biographer, “ Peirese gave 
more encouragement to letters than any 
princo,more even than theCaTdinal dcllich- 
elieu, who sometime afterwards founded 
the French Academy. Worthy to lm\o 
been called by Pnylo the attornoj^cncral 
of literature, lie kept always on tho level 
of progressive science, published manu- 
scripts at his own expense, followed the 
labours of the learned throughout Europe, 
and gave them an ncti\o impulse by liis 
own aid.” Scaliger, Salmasius, HoUte- 


nius, Kirch or, Mersenne, Grolius, Valois, 
aro hut some of tho great names of Europe 
whom he agisted by various kinds of liber- 
ality. 1 * He published nothing himself, but 
some of lus letters ha\o been collected. 

51. The character of Peirese was amiable 
and unreserved among his friends ; hut he 
was too much absorbed in the love of know- 
ledge for insipid conversation. For the 
same reason, his biographer informs us, he 
disliked the society of women, gaining 
nothing valuable from the trifles and 
scandal upon which alone they could con- 
verso - Possibly the tociety of both texts 
at Aix, in the ago of Peirese, was sxich as, 
with no excessive fastidiousness, he might 
avoid. In his eagerness for new truths, ho 
became somewhat credulous: on error not 
perhops easy to he avoided, while the accu- 
mulation of facts proceeded more rapidly 
than tho ascertainment of natural laws. 
Put for a genuine liberality of mind and 
j extensive attainments in knowledge, very 
few can he compared to Peirese ; nor 
among tlioso who have resembled him in 
this employment of wealth and leisure, do 
I know that any nnmes have descended 
to posterity with equal lustre, except our 
two countrymen of the next generation, 
who approached so nearly to his character 
and course of life, Boyle and Evelyn. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


HISTORY of ANCIENT LITERATURE IN EUROPE FROM ICoO TO 1/00. 


Sect. I. 

Dutch Scholars — Jesuit and Jansenist 
Phifologcrs—Ddphin Editions— Frtn eh 
Scholars — English Scholars— Bentley. 

1. Tho death of Salmasius, about the bo- 
JameiPrcdcrlc ginning of tliis period, left 
^ ronoviua a chasm in critical literature 

wluch no one was equal to mi Bat tho 
nearest io this giant of philology wns 
James Frederic Gronovius, a native of 
Hamburg, but drawm, like several moro 
of his countrymen, to the universities of 
Holland, the peculiarly learned state of 
Europe through the seventeenth century. 
The principal labours of Gronovius were 
those of correcting tho text of Latin 
writers* in Greek wo find very little due 
to him. 1 His notes form an useful and 

1 Baillet. Critiques Grammairiens, n. 648. 

Blount Biogr. Univ. 


I considerable part of those which are col- 
'lectad in what are generally styled the 
Variorum editions, published, chiefly after 
10G0, by the Dutch booksellers. These con- 
tain selections from the older critics, some 
of them, especially those first edited, indif- 
ferently made and often mutilated; others 
with moro attention to preserve entire tho 
original notes. These, however, are, for 
the most part, only critical, as if explana- 
tory observations were below the notice of 
an editor; though, as Lc Clcrc says, those 
of Sfanutius on Cicero’s epistles cost him 
much more timo than modem editors have 
given to their conjectures. 3 In general, 
the Variorum editions were not greatly 
prized, with the exception of those by tho 
two Gronovii and Gnevitis. 4 

1 Biogr. tTnlverselle. 

- Gassendi, p. 210 3 Farrlinsiana, 1., 233. 

* A list of tbe Variorum editions will be 
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2, Tho placo of tho elder Gronovius, in 
jr*raeB Opo- the latter part of this pre- 

novius. pent period, was filled by 
his son. James Gronovius, by indefati- 
gable labour, and by a greater number of 
editions which bear his name, may bo 
reckoned, if not a greater plnlologcr, ono 
not less celebrated than liis father, lie 
was, at least, a better Greek critic, and in 
this language, though far below thoso who 
were about to nrise, and who did, in fact, 
eclipse him long beforo his death, Bentley 
and Burmnn, ho kept a high plnco for 
several years. 1 Grtevius, another German 
whom the Dutch univer- 
ormiui, s m cs \ m \ Attracted and re- 
tained, contributed to the Variorum edi- 
tions, chiefly those of Latin authors, an 
erudition not less copious than that of any 
contemporary scholar. 

3. The philological character of Gerard 

Vowius himself, if wo might 
li&fto Vo ulus. Relieve some partial testi- 
monies, fell short of that of his son Isaac; 
whoso observations on Pompomus Mein, 
and an edition of Catullus, did him extra- 
ordinary credit, and lmvo placed him 
among the first philologcrs of this age. 
He was of a more lively genius, and per- 
haps hardly less erudition, than his father, 
but with a paradoxical judgment, and Jins 
certainly rendered much less service to 
letters.- Another son of a great father, 
Nicolas Heinsius, has by none been placed 
on a level with him ; but his editions of , 
IVudontius and Claudian aro better than 


any that had preceded them. 

4. Germany fell lower and lower in clas- 
Beclise of Cer Meal literature. A write r, 
manlearntnff ns late as 1714, complains, 
that only modem books of Latin >vero 
taught in tho schools, awl that tho students 
in the universities despised all grammatical 

learning. Tho study, “not of our ovm 
language, which wo entirely neglect, but 
ot French," lio reckons among tho causes 
of this decay in ancient learning; the 
French translations of the classics led 
many to imagine that the original could be 

Bpanhclm burg to that of Louis XIV., 
was a distinguished exception; his edi- 
tion of Julian, and his notes on several 
other writers, attest an extensive learning, 


found in BalUet. CriU.ines Grammairions, n. 

C °immel, n. MS. Klcoron, H., 177. 

s BuroVbsrdt, Do Linpuo Lotlnio hodio ne- 
glectro Causis Oratio, p. 34. 


which has still preserved his name in 
honour. As the century drew nigh to its 
close, Germany began to revive; a few 
men of real philological learning, especially 
Fabricius, appeared as heralds of those 
greater names which adorn her literary 
annals in the next age. 

5. The Jesuits had long been con- 
spicuously tho classical Jerait colleges 
scholars of France; in their in Franco, 
colleges the purest and most elegant 
Latinity was supposed to he found ; they 
had early cultivated these graces of litera- 
ture, while all polite wanting was confined 
to tho Latin language, and they still pre- 
served them in its comparative disuse. 
“Tho Jesuits,” Huet says, “write and 
speak Latin well, but their stylo is almost 
always too rhetorical. This is owing to 
their keeping regencies (an usual phrase for 
academical exercises) from their early 
youth, which causes them to speak inces- 
santly in public, and become accustomed 
to a sustained and polished style above 
tho tone of common subjects. J ouvancy, 

whose Latin orations were published in 
1700, has had no equal, if we may trust a 
panegyric, since Maffci and Muretus. 2 

G. The Jansenists appeared ready at one 
time to wrest this palm p 0 rt-Koyal 
from their inveterate foes. 

Lancelot threw some ad- 
ditional Instro round Porfc-Koynl by the 
Latin and Greek grammars, wdiich are 
more frequently called by* the name of 
that famous cloister than by his own. 
Both were received with great approba- 
tion in tho French schools, except, I sup- 
pose, where tho Jesuits predominated, and 
their reputation Tasted for many years. 
They were* never so popular though well 
known, in this country- “The public/’ 
says Baillet of tho Greek grammar, which 
is rather tho more eminent of the two, 
“bears witness that nothing of its kind 
has been more finished. Tho order is clear 
and concise. AVo find in it many remarks, 
both judicious and important for the full 
knowledge of tho language. Though 
Lancelot lm* chiefly followed Cnnimus, 
Sylburgius, Sanctius, and Vossius, his 
arrangement is new, and he has selected 
what is most wiluable in their works.’ 3 
In fact, he professes to advnnoe nothing 
of his own, being more indebted, lie says, 
to Oaninius than? to anyone else. The 
method of Olenardns he disapprove^ 
and thinks that of Bamus intricate. . He 
adopts the division into three declensions. 

l Huetiana, p. 71. 2 Biogr- TTniv. 

3'BaiIlbt, n. 714 
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But his notions of the proper meaning of 
the tenses are strangely confused and 
erroneous : several other mistakes of an 
obvious nature, as we should now say, 
will occur in lus syntax; and, upon the 
whole, the Port-Boyal grammar does not 
give us a high idea of the critical know- 
ledge of the seventeenth century, ns to the 
more difficult language of antiquity. 

7. The Latin, on the other hand, had 
i*atln grammars, been so minutely and labori- 

Perlzonina ously studied, that little 
more than gleanings after a great harvest 
could be obtained. The Aristarchus of 
Vossius, and his other grammatical works, 
though partly not published till this period, 
have been mentioned in the last volume. 
Pcrizonius, a professor at Franeker, and in 
many respects one of the most learned of 
this age, published a good edition of the 
Minerva of Sanctius in 1G87. This cele- 
brated grammar had become very scarce, as 
well as that of Scioppius, which contained 
nothing but remarks upon Sanctius. Pcrizo- 
nius combined the two with notes more ample 
than those of Scioppius, and more bold in 
differing from the Spanish grammarian. 

8. If other editions of the classical 

Delpbln editions. ^ tbors . have been Preferred 

by critics, none, at least of 
this period, have been more celebrated than 
those which Louis XTV\ t at the suggestion 
of the Puke de Montausier, caused to bo 
prepared for the use of the Dauphin. The 
object in view was to elucidate the Latin 
wnters, both by a continual gloss in the 
margin, and by such notes as should bring 
a copious mass of ancient learning to bear 
on the explanation, not of the more diffi- 
cult passages alone, but of all those in 


which an ordinary reader might require 
some aid. The former of these is less use- 
ful, and less satisfactorily executed than 
the latter ; for the notes, it must be owned 
that, with much that is superfluous even to 
tolerable scholars, they bring together a 
great deal of very serviceable illustration 
The choice of authors as well as of editors 
was referred to Huefc, who fixed the num- 
ber of the former at forty. The idea of an 
index on a more extensive plan than in any 
earlier editions, was also due to Huet, who 
had designed to fuse those of each work 
into one more general, as a standing 
historical analysis of the Larin language. 1 
These editions arc of very unequal merit, 
as might he expected from the number of 
persons employed, a list of whom will ho 
found in Baillet. 2 


1 Huotiatm, p. 02. 

2 Critiques GrammaWens, n. G05. 


0. TanaquilFabcr, thusbotterkno wnthan 
by his real name, Tanneguy lo Fcvrc and 
lo Fevre, a man learned, thoDacieis. 
animated, not fearing the reproach of para- 
dox, acquired a considerable name among 
French critics by several editions, as well 
as by other writings in philology. Buc 
none of his literary productions wore so 
celebrated as his daughter, Anno'le Fern, 
afterwards Madame Dacier. The know- 
ledge of Greek though once not very un- 
common in a woman, had become prodigi- ' 
ous in the days of Louis XIV. ; and when 
this distinguished lady taught Homer and 
Sappho to speak French prose, she appeared 
a phoenix in the eyes of her countrymen. 
She was undoubtedly a person of vciy rare , 
talents and estimable character ; her trans- 
lations are numerous, and reputed to be 
correct, though Niceron has observed that 
she did not raise Homer in the eyes of 
those who were not prejudiced in his 
favour. Her husband was a scholar of 
kindred mind and the same pursuits. 
Their union was facetiously called the 
wedding of Latin and Greek. But each 
of this learned couple was skilled in both 
| languages. Dacier was a great translator ; 
his Horace is perhaps the best known of bis . 

, versions ; but the Poetics of Aristotle have 
i done him most honour. The Dacicrs had 
! to fight the battle of antiquity against a 
1 generation both ignorant and vain-glorious, 
yet keen-sighted in the detection of blem- 
ishes, and disposed to avenge the wrongs 
of their fathers who had been trampled 
upon by pedants with the help of a new’ 
pedantry, that of the court and the mode. 
With great learning they had a competent 
share of good sense, but not perhaps a* 
sufficiently discerning taste, or liveliness 
enough of style, to maintain a cause that 
had so many prejudices of the world now 
enlisted against it,* 

10. Henry Valois might have been men- 
tioned before for his edition Hemy valois 
of Ammianus Marccllmus complaints of 
in. 163G, which established decay of 

his philological reputation. 3earnto ® 

Many other works in the same lino of criti- 
cism followed; he is among the great 
ornaments of learning in this period. Nor 
was France destitute of others that did her 
honour. Cofcelier, it is said, deserved by 
his knowledge of Greek to be placed on a 
level with the great scholars of former 
times. Yet there seems to have been some 
decline, at least toward the close of the 

i BaiUet. Niceron, vol. ill. Bibliothfeque Bni- 
verselle, x. 205, xxii. 170, sxiv. 211, 2G1, Biogr. 
UnSverg. 
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century i in that prod i pons erudition which 
Imd dfetingui plied tho preceding period. 
“Tor we know no one/* says La Clcrc, 
alxmt lf>00, M who equal* in learning, in 
diligence nnd In the quantity of his works, 
the Sealigor*. the Lipsii, tho Casauhons, 
the Salmnsii, tho Meursii, the Vossii, the) 
widens, the Crono\ii, And many more 1 
of former time*.” 1 Though perhaps in 
this reflection there was something of the 
cuMotnnry bias against the present genera- 
tion, wc must own that tho wri tings of 
scholars were less inas^vo, mid conse- 
quently gave 3c** apparent evidence of 
Industry than formerly. Hut in classical 
philology at 3c«a?rt, a hotter day was about 
to arise, And the first omen of it came from 
a country not yet much loio'nn In that 
litemiute. 

II. It lias hocn observed in tho Inst 
msuihit&ttdns. volume, that while England 
Utrport. was wry far from wanting 
men of extensive erudition, t*hc lmd not 
been at all eminent in ancient or classical 
literature. Tho proof wlucli tho absence 
of critical writings, or even of any respcct- 
nhlo editions, furnishes appears weighty ; 
nor can it he repelled by sufficient testi- 
mony. In tho middle of the century James 
Puport, Greek professor at Cambridge, 
deserves honour by standing almost alone. 

41 He appears, ,r sajfi A late biographer, ** to 
bare been the main instrument by which 
literature \va q upheld in this university 
during the cis.il disturbances of tho seven- 
teenth century ; and though little known 
at present, he enjoyed an almost transcen- 
dant reputation for a great length of time 
nmong his contemporaries as well win the 
generation which immediately succeeded. 

Duiiort however 1ms little claim to tins to- 
pntntion except by translations o a 
writings of Solomon, tho book of Job, nnd 
tho lValrns, into Greek hcxamcte^ con- 
ceming which Mu biographer gently _m- 
timates that “ his notions of \ersification 

S“.t I Mrf I" •««• « “‘“’ l 

school," and by what Im« certainly been 
moio esteemed, bis Women Gnomotogio, 
“ U ie1i ri Olcro nnd bM.opMonk agree to 

Vitucu to iJl0 Btu d cn t of 

Homer. Puport gave also somo lectures 
on TlieopUrasliw about lM. which were 

1 *£?£«& k& Tor>X& 

QU .« ♦n.it soul flu nombtc dea savans d JJol- 
l >rC iT H u’est plus dans ce pals-la des pons 

mu comm Jo 3 Scaliger |sp M** 

c^i mA «rus ot Grotlus. (P. »5Z.) 

1C Criticum. votii.P 073 (by the 
Bishop of Gloucester nni Bristol). 


afterwards published in Needham's edition 
of that author. “ In these,” says Le Clerc, 
“ ho explains words with much exactness, 
ami sons to show that ho understood the 
analogy of tho language,” 1 "Theyans 
upon the whole calculated,” says the bishop 
of Gloucester, 8 * to give no unfavourable 
opinion of the state of Greok learning in 
tho university of that memorable crisis.” 

12. It cannot be fairly said that our uni- 
versities declined in general Greek not much 
learning under tho usurpa- studied, 
iion of Grom well. They contained, on the 
contrary, more extraordinary men than in 
any earlier period, but not generally well 
affected to the predominant power. Greek, 
however, seems not much to have flourished, 
even immediately after tho restoration. 
Barrow, who wa* chosen Greek professor 
fa 1G00, complains that no one attended 
his lectures. 11 1 sit liko an Attic owl,” he 
says, “ driven out from tho society of nil 
other bird*.” 5 According indeed to the 
scheme of study retained from a more 
barbarous age, no knowledge of the Greek 
Janguage appears to have been required 
from tho students, as necessary for their 
degrees. And if wo may believe a satirical 
writer of the timo of Charles H., but one 
whose satire had great circulation and was 
not taxed with falsehood the general state 
of education both in the schools and uni- 
versities was as narrow, pedantic, and un- 
profitable, ns can he conceived. 3 

13. 17c were not, nevertheless, destitute 
of men distinguished for Gather** Ctons 
critical skill, even from tho *n4 Antonian* 
commencement of this period. The first 
was a very learned divine, Thomas Gntnker, 
ono whom ft foreign writer has placed 
among tho six protestants most conspicn* 
ous, in his judgment, for depth of reading. 
His Oinnus, sivo Adversaria JlisccDanca, 
published in 1651, to which ft longer work, 
entitled Adversaria Posthuma, is subjoined 
in later editions, may bo introduced hero; 
since, nmong ft far greatornumber of scrip- 
tural explanations, both of these miscel- 

J Btbliothique Choiste, xxv., 18. 

9 Sec a biographical memoir of Burrow pre. 
Used to Hughe's edition of his works. TbU 
contains a sketch of studies pursued In the uni- 
rersltr of Cambridge from t be twelfth to the 
sevenfeeth century, brief indeed, but such as 1 
should have been glad to base seen before, 

„ 02 Xo alteration in tho statutes, so far as 
they related to study, was made after tho time 

of Henry ViXI. or Edward VI. 

s Eachard's Grounds and Occasions of the 
Contempt of tho Clergy. This little tract was 
published f n 1070. and went through ten editions 
by 1090. 
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lames contain many relating to profane an- 
tiquity. He claims a higher place for his 
edition of Marcus Antoninus the nest year. 
# Tins is tho earliest edition, if I am not 
mistaken, of any classical writer published 
in England with original annotations. 
Those of Gataker evince a very copious 
learning, and the edition is still perhaps 
reckoned tho best that has been given of 
this author. 

14. Thomas Stanley, author of the His- 
Stanley’fl tory of Ancient Philosophy, 
-ffischyiw, undertook a more difficult 
task, and gave in 16G3 hia celebrated edi- 
tion of ASschylus. It was, as every one has 
admitted, by far superior to any that had 
preceded it; nor can Stanley’s real praise 
he effaced though it may be diminished, by 
an unfortunate charge that has been 
brought against him, of having appro- 
priated to himself the conjectures, most of 
them unpublished, of Casaubon, Dorat, 
and Scaliger, to the number of at least 
three hundred emendations of the text. 
It will hardly bo reckoned a proof of our 
nationality, that a living English scholar 
was the first to detect and announce tiny 
plagiarism of a critic, in whom we Imd 
been accustomed to take pride, from these 
foreigners. i After these plumes have 
been withdrawn, Stanley’s /Gschylus will 
remain a great monument of critical learn- 
ing. 

15. Mono Casaubon. by his notes on 
other English Persius, Antoninas, and 

ptotologera. i>jqgafl CS La er ft ug/ Pea^ on 
by those on the last author, Gale on 1am- 
blichus, Price on Apuleins, Hudson, by 
his editions of Thucydides and Josephus, 
Potter by that of Lycophron, Baxter of 
Anacreon, attested the progress of classical 
learning m a toil so well fitted to give it 
nourishment. Tho same William Baxter 
published the first grammar, not quite elo- 

^ hich Iiad append in England, 
entitled. Do Analogia, sou Arte Latin® 
Lmgu® Commentary. It relates prin- 
^S^ology, and to the deduction 
cf the different parts of the verb from a 
fitem, which he conceives to be tho impe ra . 

S'*"* Baxter was a of some 
ability, but, m the style of critics, offen- 
nvoly contemptuous towards his brethren 
of the craft. 

JS. m must hasten to tie greatest 0 f 

Bcatny. English critics in this, or 

Richard Bentley. His Shook ms To 

sSVi-sAsan; 


Epistle to Mill, subjoined to the latter’s edi- 
tion of the chronicle of John Hia cpiatia to 
Malala, a Greek writer of Mal * 
the lower empire. In a desultory and al- 
most garrulous strain, Bentley pours forth 
an immense store of novel learning and of 
acute criticism, especially on his favourite 
subject, which was destined to become his 
glory, the scattered relics of the ancient 
dramatists. The style of Bentley, always 
terse and lively, sometimes humorous and 
drily sarcastic, whether ho wrote in Latin 
or in English, could not but augment 
tho admiration which his learning chal- 
lenged. Gncvius and Spanbeim pro- 
nounced him the rising star of British 
literature, ami a correspondence with the 
former began in 1G92, which continued in 
unbroken friendship till his death. 

17. but the rare qualities of Bentley were 
more abundantly displayed, nu««rut!oa*m 
and before the eyes of a Claris, 
more numerous tribunal, in his famous dis- 
sertation on the epistles ascribed to Pba- 
laris. This was provoked, in the first in- 
stance, by a few lines of eulogy on these 
epistles by Sir William Temple, who pre- 
tended to find in them indubitable marks 
of authenticity. Bentley, in a dissertation 
subjoined to HVotton’s Reflections on 
Modern and Ancient Learning, gave toler- 
ably conclusive proofs of tho contrary. A 
young man of high family and respectable 
learning, Charles Boyle, had published an 
edition of the Epistles of Phalaris, with 
some reflection on Bentley for personal in- 
civility ; a charge which ho seems to have 
satisfactorily disproved. Bentley animad- 
verted on this in his dissertation. Boyle 
tho next year, with tho assistance of some 
leading men at Oxford, Aldrich, King, and 
Atterbury, published his Examination of 
Bentley’s Dissertation on Phalaris ; a book 
generally called, in familiar brevity, Boyle 
against Bentley.* The Cambridge giant of 
criticism replied in an answer which goes 
by the name of Bentley against Boyle. It 
was the first great literary war that had 
been waged in England $ and like that of 
Troy, it has still the prerogative of being 
remembered after the Epistles of Phalaris 
are almost as much buried as tho walls of ’ 
Troy itself. Both combatants were skill- 
ful in wielding the sword: the arms of 
Boyle, in Swift’s language, were given him 
by all the gods ; but his antagonist stood 


l « 


7? the lot of Atterbury ; this was suspected at 
toe time, and has since been placed beyond aU 
doubt by the publication of a letter of his to 
Boyle." Monk's Life of Bentley, p, CO. 
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forward in no such figurative strength, 
master of a learning to which nothing 
parallel had been known in England, and 
that directed by an understanding prompt, 
discriminating, not idly sceptical, but still 
farther removed from trust in authority, 
sagacious in perceiving corruptions of lan- 
guage, and ingenious, at the least, in re- 
moving them, with a style rapid, concise, 
amusing, and superior to Boyle in that 
which ho had most to boast, a sarcastic 
wit.* | 

18. It may now seem extraordinary to j 
us, oven without looking at the nnnehron- 
isms or similar errors which Bentley has 
exposed, that any one should bo deceived 
by the Epistles of Phalaris. The rhetorical 
common-places, the cold declamation of the 
sophist, the care to please the reader, the 
absence of that simplicity, with which a 
man who 1ms never known restraint in dis- 
guising his thoughts or choosing his words, 
is sure to express himself, strike us in the 
pretended letters of this buskined tyrant, 
the Icon Basilice of the ancient world. But 
# this was doubtless thought evidence of 
their authenticity by many, who might say, 
as others have done in a happy vein of 
metaphor, that they seemed not written 
with a pen but with a sceptre. The argu- 
ment from the use of the Attic dialect by a 
Sicilian tyrant, contemporary with Pytha- 
goras, is of itself conclusive, and would 
leave no doubt in the present day. 

19 “ It may be remarked,” says tho 
Disadvantages of Bishop of Gloucester, " that 
scholars in that a scholar at that time pos- 
sessed neither the aids nor 
tho encouragements which are now pre- 
sented to smooth the paths of literature. 
The grammars of the Latin and Greek 
languages weic imperfectly aud erroneously 
taught ; and the critical scholar must have 


1 In point of classical learning the/oiut stock 
of the confederacy boro no proportion to that 
of Bentler; their acquaintance with several of 
the boohs upon which they comment appears 
only to have begun upon that occasion, and 
sometimes they are indebted for thcfrhijowledgp 
of them to their adversary; compared with his 
boundless erudition, their learning was that of 
school boys, and not always sufHcent topres?n e 
them from distressing mistakes But profound 
literature was at that period confined to few, 
Tvhilo wit and raillery found numerous and 
eager readers. It may be doubtful whether 
Busby himself, by whom every one of the con- 
federated band had been educated 
knowledge which would havo qualified him to 
enter tho lists in such a controversy. Honk* 
Bentley, p- CD. Wotbnrton hujasil r«K 
Bentley by Ms {oIIed thc0l,ord ““ M 
their own weapons. 


felt severely the nWnce of fo. 

dices, particularly of the volummou* 
scholiasts, grammarian*, and later writer* 
of Greece, in the ctami nation of which, no 
inconsiderable portion of a life mv.U bo 
consumed. Bentley relying upon hi* own 
exertions and the resources of hi* own 
mind, pursued nn original path of criticism, 
in which tho intuitive quick ne*s anl 
subtlety of his genius qualified him to 
excel. In the faculty of memory so im- 
portant for such pursuit*, he In* himself 
candidly declared that he was r.ot par- 
ticularly gif tod. Consequently, hcpracti*cd 
throughout life the precaution of noiins 
in the margin of hi* bool;s the nicest ions 
and conjectures which rushed into 1,5* 
mind during their perusal. To this Inhit 
of laying up materials in store, we nny 
partly attribute the surprising r&pMity 
with which some of Id* imj orient 

works were completed. He wn* nho at 
the trouble of constructing for his own u*e 
indices of authors quoted by flic principal 
scholiasts, by Eustathius and otiur ancunt 
commentators, of a nature similar to 
Afterwards published by lahrieius m ) it 
Bibliotheca Gncca ; which latter wire tb* 
produce of the joint labour of \arious 
hnnds.” 1 


»Sfct. IT. 

Ox A.NTrQtTttE*. 

Grccvim and Groflariu*~—Fti f? » 

mafic VTvittn^Chronntomr. 
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subject, several treatises by Spanheim ftiwl 
Umtus, and the Roma Antica of Sordini, 
published in 1CGG, Gronovius gave a place 
in his twelfth volume (1702) to the scry 
recent work of a young Lngli*hman, 
Pot tor’s Antiqui ties, which the author, at 
the request of the veteran antiquary, had 
so much enlarged, that the Latin transla- 
tion in Gronovius 5s nearly double in length 
the first edition of the English. 1 The warm 
enlogics of Grono\ius attest the merit of 
this celebrated work. Potter was but 
twenty -three years of ago; ho had of course 
availed himself of the writings of Meur- 
sius, but he 1ms nlso contributed to super- 
cede them. It has been «iicl tint he is less 
evaefc in attending to the difference of 
times and places than our finer criticism 
requms.2 

21. KcIIori, in a long list of antiquarian 
writings, Fttlcomcri in bcvc- 
ratrttu. more, especially his In- 

scriptiones At blot ica\ maintained the 
honour of rtaty in this province so justly 
claimed as her own.* 1 Put no one has been 
nccotin ted equal to Raphael Iabretti, by 
judges i,o competent ns Maffei, Gravina, 
Fabroni. nnd Visconti.-* Ihs diligence in 
collecting inscriptions was only 
by his e igacity in explaining thnn ; and 
his authority has been preferred to tlmt of 
any other antiquary* 5 His tim' 1 was sprnfc 
in delving among ruins and vaults totx- 
plorc the subterranean treasures of Lai turn ; 
no heat nor cold nor rain nor badness of 
road could deter him from these solitary 
peregrinations. Tet the gloiy of Fahretti 
must be partly shared with his horn*. 
This wise and fnithful animal, named 
Marco Polo, had ncqniied, it is said, the 
habit of standing still, and ns it were 
pointing when ho came near an antiquity; 
his master candidly owning that several 
things which would have escaped him had 
been detected by the antiquarian quad- 
ruped. 0 Fdbrctti’s principal w orksnre three 
dissertations on the Roman aqueducts, and 
on the Trajan column. Little, rays Fa- 
broni, wasknown before about the Roman 
galleys or their naval affairs in general. 7 
Fabretti was the first who reduced lapidary 

3 The first edition of Potter’s Antiquities wm 
published in 1G97 and JC9$. 

2 Biogr. Unlv. 

3 Salft vol, al., 304. 

4 Fabretti's life 1ms been written by two rery 
favourable biographers, Fabroni, in Vitas Italo- 
rum, vol. vi., and Visconti, in the Biography 
XTnivcrscUe. 

e Fabroni, p 187, Biogr, Univ. 

0 Pabronl, p. 102. 

7 p. 201. 


remains into classes, and arranged them r O 
as to illustrate each other ; n nu thod, rays 
one of his most distinguished finccesson,, 
which has laid the foundations of the 
science. 1 A profusion of collateral learning 
i« mingled with the main stream of nil hi*, 
ini obligation*. 

2L So one had ever come to tlu idiidy of 
medals with such ‘'tort s of jjt 3 si*»sUe» 
erudition ns Erekhd Span- iinahriB- 
licim. The earlier writers TaIUlttt ’ 
on the subject, Vico, Kriwo, Angclom, 
were not comparable to him, and had 
nthcr dwelt on the gt or rarity 
of coins than on tluir ti-dalnM in illu*- 
fcnttimr history* Diwrrtnfiorw 

on the Ibe of Medals. fh<* ** cowl improved 
edition of which appeared in 1G73» firt 
connect d them with the mo-t profound 
and critical n search into antiquity. 5 
Vail lan t, travelling into the I*vant f 
brought home gnat trtasurts of Grt*«k 
coinage especially those of tlm Seknriib , 
at once enriching the cabinets of tfc* 
curious and < { ibikhii*.* historical truth. 

evidence, in fact, max berrejonid 
among those clucks upon the n*s1Lp'iic«* of 
historians, which having b. t n r< Irkud by 
industrious antiquaries, have created that 
call turn, and di c c<Tmng spirit which has 
Wen cat re:** d in latir time*. wjon facts, 
and which, beginning in kc* ptici<ui, pv«r** 
onward to a more rational, urn! therefore 
more secure, conviction of whit can fairly 
l>o proved. •Tnhert, in iCOj, consolidate 1 
the r* sc arches of Spanheim* Vnillnnt* and 
other numismatic writtisin bis book, en- 
titled La Science des Mediilica, a hrttir 
*y>lemof thefcrienco than had bc< n pub- 
lished. 5 

2.1. It would, of couno, not he difficult 
to fill t?ic*o pages with hrh f ebrenriegr. 
notices of other 1 kk»Kr that VCit. 
fall within the extensive range of c!a«fcal 
antiquity. Rut we have no rpnee for more 
than a inert* enumeration, which would 
gi\e little Mtisfaction. Chronology has 
received l-omo attention in former %olnmts. 
Our learned archbishop Usher might there 
hate been named, rince the first part of his 
Annals of the Old Testament, which goes 
down to the year of thu world 3 H 2S, was 
published in 1 (m 0. The second part fol- 
lowed in 1(174, This has been the cliro* 
nology generally adopted by English his- 
torians, as well ns by Rosstict, Calmct, 
and Kollin, so that for many years it 
might bo called the orthodox Rchune of 

3 Biogr. Unix. 

2 BIUL Choisie, vol. xxil 
5 Biogr. Vntv. 
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Europe. No former annals of the world 
had been so exact in marking dates and 
collating sacred history with profane. It 
was, therefore, exceedingly convenient for 
those who, possessing no sufficient leisure 
or learning for .these inquiries, might very 
reasonably confide in such authority. 

24. Usher, like Scaliger and Petavius, 
had strictly conformed to 
ezroa ’ the Hebrew chronology in 
all scriptural dates. But it is well known 
that the Septuagmt \crsion, and also the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, differ greatly from 
the Hebrew and from each other, so that 
the age of the world has nearly 2,000 years 
more antiquity in the Greek than in tho 
original text. Jerome had followed tho 
latter in the Vulgate; and in the seven- 
teenth century it was usual to maintain 
the incorrupt purity of the Hebrew manu- 
scripts, so that when Pezron, m his Anti- 
quity des Temps Devoilee, 1687, attempted 
to establish the Septuagint chronology, it 
excited a clamour in some of his church, 
as derogatory to the Vulgate translation. 
Martianay defended the received chro- 
nology, and the system of Pezron gained 
little favour in that age.* It has since 
become more popular, chiefly, perhaps, on 
account of the greater latitude it gives to 
speculations on the origin of kingdoms 
and other events of the early world, which 
are certainly somewhat cramped in the 
common reckoning. But the Septuagint 
chronology is not free from its own diffi- 
culties, and the internal evidence seems 
rather against its having been tbe original. 


■Where two must be wrong, it is possible 
that all three may bo so; and tho most 
judicious inquirers into ancient history 
have of late been coming to the opinion, 
that, with some few exceptions, there are 
no means of establishing accurate dates 
before the Olympiads. While the more 
ancient history itself, even in leading and 
important events, is so precarious as must 
be acknowledged, there can ho littlo con- 
fidence in chronological schemes. They 
seem, however, to be very seducing, so 
that those who enter upon the subject as 
sceptics become believers in their own 
theory. 

2o. Among those who addressed their 
attention to particular por- 
tions of chronology. Sir 
John Mnrsham ought to be mentioned. 
In his Canon Chronicus JEgyptiacus, he 
attempted, as the learned weio still more 
prone than they are now, to reconcile con- 
flicting authorities without i ejecting any. 
Ho is said to have first started the in- 
genious idea that the Egyptian dynasties, 
stretching to such immense antiquity, were 
not successive but collateral. 1 Mnrsham 
j'fell, like many others after him, into the 
: unfortunate mistake of confounding Sesos- 
| tns with Sesac. But in times when dis- 
coveries that Marsham could not have 
anticipated, were yet at a distance, he 
is extolled by most of those who had 
laboured, by help of the Greek and He- 
brew wnters alone, to fix ancient history 
on a stable foundation, as the restorer of 
the Egyptian annals. 


CHAPTER XXVTXL 

HISTORY OF THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE FROM 16o0 TO 1700, 


Sect. I. 

Papal Poiccr limited by the GitUican Church 
— D upin — Flcti ry — Protcsta n t Contro- 
versy— Bossuct—JIis Assaults on Pro - 
tcsiantism—Janscnim— Progress of Ar- 
uiinianism in England— Trinitarian 
Control ersv— Defences of Christianity— 
PasraVs Though ts— Toleration— Bogle— 
Loclc—ri each Sermons— And English'— 
Other Theological TTorI$. 

1. It has been obsened in the last volume, 

l Blogr. Univ. arts. Pezron and Martianay. 
BibUoth&pie Bniv., xxlv., 103. 


that while little or no decline could be 
perceived in the general Decline of papal 
church of Home at the con- influence, 
elusion of that penod which we then had 
before us, yet the papal authority itself 
had lost a part of that formidable charac- 
ter, which, through the Jesuits, and es- 
pecially Bcllarmin. it bad some years be- 
fore assumed. This was now still more 
decidedly manifest ; the temporal i*>\\er 
over kings was not, certainly, renounced, 
for Home never retracts anything; nor 

l Blograph. Britannfca. X have some sus- 
picion that this will be found in LydiaL 
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was it, perhaps, without Italian Jesuits to 
write in its behalf ; hut the common con* 
sent of nations rejected it so strenuously, 
that on no occasion has it been brought 
forward by any accredited or eminent 
advocate. There was also a growing dis- 
position to control the court of Home ; the 
treaty of "Westphalia was concluded in 
utter disregard of her protest. But such 
matters of history do not belong to us, 
when they do not bear a dose relation to 
the warfare of the pen. Some events there 
were winch have had a remarkable influence 
on the theological literature of France, and 
indirectly of the Test of Europe. 

2. Louis XTT., more arrogant, in his 
Digpnt* of Louis earlier life, than bigoted, 
xnr vithihno- became involved in a con- 
cent xr. j nnocen t XL, by 

a piece of his usual despotism and con- 
tempt of his subjects’ rights. He ex- 
tended in 1673 the ancient prerogative, 
called the regale, by which the king 
enjoyed the revenues of vacant bishoprics, 
to all the kingdom, though many Sees had 
been legally exempt from it. Two bishops 
appealed to the pope, who interfered in 
their favour more peremptorily than the 
times would permit. Innocent, it is hut 
just to say, was maintaining the fair rights 
of the church, rather than any claim of his 
own. But the dispute took at length a 
different form. France was rich in pre- 
lates of eminent worth, and among such, 
as is evident, the Cisalpine theories had 
never lain dormant since the councils of 
Constance and Basle. Louis convened the 
famous assembly of the Gaffican clergy in 
1082. Bossuet, who is said to have° felt 
some apprehensions lest the spirit of re- 
sistance should become one of rebellion, 
was appointed to open this assembly ; and 
his sermon on that occasion is among his 
most splendid works. His posture was, 
indeed, magnificent : he stands forward, 
not so rou-h the minister of religion as 
her arbitrator ; we see him poise in his 
hands earth and heaven, and draw that 
boundary line which neither was to traus- 
fpess; he speaks the Language of reverential 
love towards the mother church, that of 
St. Peter, and the fairest of her daughters 
to which he belongs, conciliating their 
transient feud ; yet, in this majestic tone 
^hich he assumes, no arrogance betrays 
itself, nothoughtofhimself as one endowed 
with transcendant influence ; he speaks for 
the church, and yet we feel that he raises 
himself above those for whom he speaks.i 


3. Bossuet was Anally entrusted with 
drawing up the four or- Four articles 
tides, which the assembly, ofi6$2. 
rather at the instigation, perhaps, of 
Colbert than of its own accord, promul- 
gated as the Gallican creed on the limita- 
tions of papal authority. These declare : 
1. That kings are subject to no ecclesias- 
tical power in temporals, nor can be de- 
posed directly or indirectly by tlio chiefs 
of the church ; 2. That the decrees of the 
council of Constance us to the papal au- 
thority arc in full force and ought to bo 
observed ; 3. That this authority can only 
bo exerted in conformity with the canons 
received in the Gallican church ; 4. That, 
though the pope has the principal share in 
determining controversies of faith, and his 
decrees extend to all churches, they aro 
not absolutely final, unless the consent of 
tho catholic church be superadded. It 
appears that some bishops would have 
willingly used btrongcr language, but 
Bossuet foresaw the risk of an absolute 
schism. Even thus tho Gallican church 
approached so nearly to it that, the pope 
refusing the usual bulls to bishops nomi- 
nated by the king, according to the con- 
cordat, between thirty and forty Sees, at 
last, were left vacant. Kb reconciliation 
was effected till 1G93, in the pontificate 
of Innocent XII. It is to be observed, 
whether the French writers slur this over 
or not, that tho pope gained the honours 
of war ; the bishops who had sat in the 
assembly of 1GS2, writing separately let- 
ters which have the appearance of re- 
gretting, if not retracting, what they had 
done. These were, however, worded with 
intentional equivocation ; and as the court 
of Borne yields to none in suspecting the 
subterfuges of words, it is plain that it 
contented itself with an exterior humilia- 
tion of its adversaries. The old question 
of the regale was tacitly abandoned; Louis 
enjoyed all be had desired, and Homo 
might justly think herself not bound to 
fight for the privileges of those who had 
made her so bad a return. 1 

5. The doctrine of the four articles 
gained ground perhaps in tlio Bnpla n 

church of France through a tie undent 
work of great boldness, and discipline, 
deriving authority from the learning and 

1 1 have derived most of this account from 
Baussei's life of Bossuet, vol. ii. Both the 
bishop and his biographer shuffle a good deal 
about the letter of the Gallican prelates in 1093. 
But when the "Roman legions had passed, under 
the yoke at the Caudine forks, they were ready 
to take up arms again. 
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judgment of its author, Dupin. In tlio 
height of the contest, whiio many were 
considering how far the Gullican church 
might dispenso Aritli the institution of 
hisho|is At Romo, that point In the estab- 
lished system which evidently seemed the 
victory to their antagonist, in the year 
1CSC, lie published a treatise on the ancient 
discipline of the church. It is written in 
Batin, Tvludi ho probably chose as less ob- 
noxious than his own language. It may he 
true, which I cartnot nlfirm or deny, that 
each petition in this work had been nd- 
\nnced before ; but the general tone seems 
undoubtedly more adverse to the jwpal 
supremacy than any book which could have 
come from a man of reputed orthodoxy. 
It tends notwithstanding a fcAv necessary 
ndini^ions, to reprint lit alinoNt all that 
ran In* called |>ower or jurisdiction in the 
sec of Homo a* acquired, if not abusive, 
and would leave, in a practical sense, no 
real pope at nil; mere primacy being a 
trifle, amlortn the right of intci faring by 
admonition being of no great value, when 
there wax no definite obligation to obey. 
The principle of Dupin is that the church 
having reached her perfection intho fourth 
century, ue should endeavour, as far as 
circnniiianrc** will admit, to restore the 
discipline of that age. But, even in tho 
Galilean church, it has generally been held 
that ho 1ms urged Ids argument farther 
than is consistent with a necessary sub- 
ordination toHomc.J 
G. In tho same year, Dupin published the 
Burin’* CccittS first volume of a more cclc- 
Mtie&i Lib-wy bratfd work, his Xou\ die 
THhlioth&pio des Auteurs Ecclcsinstiqucs, 
a complete history of theological literature, 
at least within the limits of tho church, 
which, in a long scries of volumes, he 
finally brought down to tho closo of tho 
seventeenth century. It is unquestionably 
tho tao^t standard work of that kind ex- 
tant, whatever deficiencies may him been 
found in its execution. Tho immense eru- 
dition requisite for such an undertaking 
may have rendered it inevitable to take 
some things at second band, or to fall into 
some errors ; and wc may add other causes 
less necessary, the youth of the writer in 
tho first volumes, and tho rapidity with 
which they appeared. Integrity, lovo of 
truth, and moderation, distinguish this 
ecclesiastical history, perhaps beyond any 

1 lUbllothtquo Unhcwollo, vi., 100. Tho 
bool: is very clear, concise, and learn od, so that 
It Is worth reading through by those who would 
understand such mat ten I lmvo not obaened 
that it Is much quoted by English writers. 


other. Dupin is often near the frontier of 
orthodoxy, but ho is careful, even in tho 
eyes of jealous catholics, not quite to over- 
step it. This work was soon translated 
into English, and furnished a largo part of 
such knowledge on the subject as our own 
divines possessed. Ills free way of speak- 
ing, however, on tho Roman supremacy 
and some other points, excited the animad- 
version of more rigid persons, and among 
othcis of Bossuet, wdio stood on his own 
vantage-ground, ready to strike on every 
side. The most impartial critics have been 
of Dupin’a mind ; but Bo^suot, like all dog- 
matio champions of orthodoxy, never sought 
truth by an analytical process of imestiga- 
tion, assuming his own possession of it as 
an axiom in tho control ersy.* 

7. Dupin was followed a fow years after, 
wards by one not his superior neary** rcciesl- 
iti learning and candour “tlcat History, 
(though deficient in neither), but in skill of 
narration and beauty of stjde, Claude 
Floury. The first volume of his Ecclesias- 
tical History came forth in 1001 ; but a 
part only of the long series falls within this 
century. r The learning of Floury has been 
said to be frequently not original ; and his 
prolixity to he too great for an elementary 
historian. Tho former is only blamcablo 
when ho hn* concealed his immediate 
authorities ; few works of great mngnitudo 
ha\c been written wholly from the primo 
sources ; with regard to his diffuseness, it 
Is very convenient to thoso who want access 
to the original writers, or leisure to collate 
them. Floury has been called by somo 
credulous and uncritical ; but he is esteemed 
faithful, moderate, and more respectful 
or cautious than Dupin. Yet many of his 
volumes are a continual protest against tho 
vices and ambition of the mediaeval popes, 
and his Ecclesiastical History must bo 
reckoned among tho causes of that estrange- 
ment, in spirit and affection, from tho 
court of Romo which leavens the literature 
of Franco in tho eighteenth ccntuzy, 

8. Tho dissertations of Flcury, inter- 
spersed with liis history, Bis Dissert*, 
wero more generally read 

and moie conspicuously excellent. Con- 
cise, but neither dry nor superficial ; lumi- 
nous, yet appearing simple ; philosophical 

l Blbllothtquo TJnlvorselle, ill. 89, vil. 835, 
xxii. 120. Blogr. TJnlvcrscllo (Euvres do 
Bossuct, vol. xxx. Dupin seems not to havo 
held tlio superiority of bishops to priests jure 
dlvlno, which nettles our man of ^Teaux. Ccs 
grands critiques sont peu favo rabies aux 
superiority cccldslastiqucs, ot n’niment gu6ro 
plus celles des ovCqucsque cello du papo, p 491. 
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without the affectation of profundity, 
seizing all that is most essential in their 
subject ‘without the tediousnesa of detail 
or the pedantry of quotation ; written, 
above all, with that clearness, that case, 
that unaffected purity of taste, which be- 
long to the Trench style of that best 05 c, 
they present a contrast not only to the 
inferior writings on philosophical history 
with which our age abounds, but, in some 
respects, oven to the best. It cannot be a 
crime that these dissertations contain a 
good deal which, uftcr more than a cen- 
tury's labour in historical inquiryj lias be- 
come more familiar than it was. 

0. The French protectants, notwithstand- 

Protestant in 6 lhtir diwrmc<1 con,,i - 
Controversy in tion, were not, I apprehend, 
France. much oppressed under Rich- 
elicu and Mazarin. But soon afterwards 
an eagerness to accelerate what was taking 
place through natural causes, their return 
into the church, brought cm a series of 
harassing edicts, which ended in the relo- 
cation of that of Nantes. During this time . 
they were availed bylt^s terrible weapons, 
yet such as required no ordinary strength 
to resist, the polemical writings of the three 
greatest men in the church of France, 
Nicole, Arnauld, and I5o*$uet. The two 
former were desirous to efface the re- 
proaches of an approximation to Calvinism, 
and of a disobedience to the Catholic church, 
under which their Jansenist party was 
labouring. Nicole began with a small 
treatise, entitled La Perpetuity dc la Foi tie 
TEglisc Catholique, touchant 1 ’Eucharist ie, 
in 1CW. Tins aimed to prove that the 
tenet of transubstantiation had been con- 
stant in the church. Claude, the most 
able controvcrtist among the French pro- 
testants, replied in the next year. Thi K 
led to a much more considerable work by 
Nicole and Arnauld conjointly, with tlic 
same title as the former ; nor was Claudo 
slow in combating his double-lieadcd ad- 
versary. Nicole is said to have written the 
greater portion of this second treatise, 
though it commonly bears the name of his 
more illustrious colleague. 1 
10* Both Arnauld and Nicole were eclip- 
Bosmt's sedby the most distinguished 
exposition of and successful advocate of 
Catholic folth ^ Catho j| c cbl)rchi Bq ,. 

suet. IK, Exposition do In Foi Catholique 
was “written in 1CC8, for the use of two 
brothers of theDangeau family; but haring 
been communicated to Turenne, the most 
eminent protestant that remained in France, 
it contributed much to his conversion. It j 
1 B*ogr Univ. j 


was published in 1071 ; and though cn- 
arged from the* firefc sketch, doe** not ex- 
ceed eighty pages in octavo. Nothing can 
be more precise, more clear, or more free 
from all circuity and detail than tlin> little 
book; everything is put in the most 
Fpccious light; tlic authority of the ancient 
church, recognised by the majority of 
protectants, in alone kept in Fight. Bo* suet 
limits himFclf to doctrines established by 
tbe Council of Trent, leaving out of the 
discussion not only all questionable point*, 
but, what is perhaps le** fair, all rites and 
usages, however general, or ^Mictioned by 
the regular discipline of the church, cxcejit 
so far ns formally approved by that council. 
Hence, he glides with a transit nt stop over 
the invocation of saint* and the worship of 
images, but pr< nrv with his u*unl ilijttmiy 
on tho inconsistencies and v eak collection* 
of hl% antagonists. The Cnlvini*ts, or some 
of them, had employed n jargon of words 
about real presence. wldcli he with 

admirable brevity and vigour-' Nor does 
he gain lc*s advantage in fav our of tradition 
mid church authority from the n^umplion 
of fomewlwt Minil&r chums In the Mine 
jiarty. It Iin* often U*cn nlltdg* d tlmt the 
Kxpodtion of Bo^uet was not well rvcoivi d 
by many on bis own ride, And for this 
there cm* to be some foundation, though 
tlic Protestant controvert iV* have made 
too much of the fact*. It was published 
at Romo in 107f\ and approved in the mo*t 
formal rr.anm r l»v Innocent Nl. tho next 
year. But it tmwt haw U.en pr revived to 
separate the faith of the church, as it 
reded on dry propositions, from the rame 
faith living and embodied in the every-day 
w orship of £he people, - 

11. Bovsuet wav now tho acknowledged 
champion of the Roman mteonfmaet 
church in France ; Claude *ttii 
wa*e in equal pre-eminence on the other 
side. These gn.at adversaries had a 
regular conference in 1078. Mademoiselle 

1 Ikmutt observes that roost other coirro- 
verdev arc found to depend more on word* than 
substance, and the difference become* le*; the 
more they are examined; hut in that of the 
isncharisl tho contrary Js the cave, since tho 
Calvinists endeavour to accommodate their 
pliiwcolozy to the Catholics, while essentially 
they differ, Yol xvllt , p 135. 

2 The writing of Bemud against the Pro- 
testant* occupy nine volumes, xvllL— xxvi., In 
the gre at edition of his w ori.«*. YcrraUIcv, 1 SIC 
The Exposition do la Tol is in the eighteenth 
Rausset, in his life of Bo'snet, appears to have 
refuted the exaggerations of many Protestant* 
as to the ill reception of this little book at 
Rome. Yet there a certain foundation for 
it fee Bibllotli'ViUO Umveraille, y ol si , p. 455 
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do Durns, a protestant lady, like most 
others of her rank at that time, was waver- 
ing about religion, and in her presence the 
dispute was carried on. It entirely turned 
on cbm ch* authority. The arguments of 
Bossuet differed only from those which 
have often been adduced by the spirit and 
conciseness with which ho presses them. 
TTo have his own account which of course 
gives himself the victory. It was almost 
as much of course that the lady was con- 
verted ; for it is seldom that a woman can 
withstand the popular argument on that 
side, when she has once gone far enough to 
admit the possibility of its truth by giving 
it a hearing. Yet Bossuet deals in sophisms 
which, though always in the mouths of 
those who call themselves orthodox, are 
contemptible to such as know facts as well 
as logic. "I urged,” he says, “in a few 
words what jiresumption it was to believe 
that we can better understand the word of 
1 God than all the rest of the church, and 
that nothing would thus prevent there 
being as many religions as persons.” 1 But 
there can be no presumption in supposing 
that we may understand anything better 
than one who has never examined it at all; 
and if this rest of the church, so magnifi- 
cently brought forward, have commonly 
acted on Bossuct’s principle, and thought 
it presumptuous to judge for themselves ; 
if but of many millions of persons a few 
only have deliberately reasoned on religion, 
and the rest have been, like true zeros, 
nothing in themselves, but much in se- 
quence ; if also, as is most frequently the 
case, this presnmptuousness is not the as 
sertion of a paradox or novelty, but the 
preference of one denomination of Chris- 
tians, or of one tenet maintained by re- 
spectable authority to another, we can 
only scorn the emptiness, as well as resent 
the effrontery of this common-place that 
rings so often in our ears. Certainly, reason 
is so far from condemning a deference 
to the judgment of the wise and good, that 
nothing is more irrational than to neglect 
it ; but when this is claimed for those whom 
we need not believe to have been wiser and 
better than ourselves, nay, sometimes 
whom without vain-glory we may esteem 
less, and that so as to set aside the real 
authority of the most philosophical, un- 
biassed, and judicious of mankind, it is not 
pride or presumption, but a sober use of 
our faculties that rejects the jurisdiction. 

12. Bossuet once more engaged in a 
similar discussion about 169L Among the 
German Lutherans there seems to have 
I CEuvres do Bossuet, xriiL, 200. 


been for a long time a lurking notion that 

on some terms or other a re- 

conciliation with the church rilhtito 
of Borne could he effected; 
and this was moat countenanced in the 
dominions of Brunswick, and above all in 
the university of Helmstadt, Leibnitz 
himself and hlolanus, a Lutheran divine, 
were the negotiators on that side with 
Bossuet. Their treaty, for such it was 
apparently understood to be, was conducted 
by writing ; and when we read their papers 
on both sides, nothing is more remarkable 
than the tone of superiority which the 
catholic plenipotentiary, if such ho could 
be deemed without powers from anyone 
but himself, has thought fit to assume. 
No concession is offered, no tenet explained 
away ; the sacramental cup to the laity, 
and a permission to the Lutheran clergy 
already married to retain their wives after 
their re-ordination, is all that he holds 
forth; and in this, doubtless, he could 
have had no authority from Rome. Bos- 
suet could not veil his haughty counten- 
ance, and his language is that of asperity 
and contemptuousness instead of modera- 
tion. He dictates terms of surrender as to 
a besieged city when the breach is already 
practicable, and hardly deigns to show his 
clemency by granting the smallest favour 
to the garrison. It is curious to see the 
strained constructions, the artifices of 
silence, to which hlolanus has recourse in 
order to make out some pretence for his 
ignominious surrender. Leibnitz, with 
whom the correspondence broke off in 
1693, and was renewed again in 1699, 
seems not quite so yielding as the other ; 
and the last biographer of Bossuet suspects 
that the German philosopher was insincere 
or tortuous in the negotiation. If this 
were so, he must have entered upon it less 
of his own accord, than to satisfy tho 
princess Sophia, who, like many of her 
family, had been a little wavering, till our 
act of settlement became a true settlement 
to their faith. This bias of the court of 
Hanover is intimated in several passages. 
The success of this treaty of union, or 
rather of subjection, was as little to bo 
expected as it was desirable ; the old spirit 
of Lutheranism was much worn out, yet 
there must surely have been a determina- 
tion to resist so unequal a compromise. 
Rome negotiated as a conqueror with these 
beaten Carthaginians ; yet no one bad 
beaten them but themselves. 1 

13. The warfare of the Roman church 
maybe carried on father in a scries of con- 
1 CEuvres da Bossuet, vols. xrv. and xrri. 

2x 
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flicts on tho various doctrines wherein 
Bb Variation* Ditto reformers separated 
protestanfc from her, or by one pitched 
Chturcica. battle on the main question 
of a conclusive authority somewhere in tho 
church, Bossueth temper, as well as his 
inferiority in original learning, led him in 
preference to the latter scheme of theo- 
logical strategy* It was also manifestly 
that course of argument which was most 
likely to persuade the unlearned. He 
followed up the blow which be had already 
struck against Claude in his famous work 
on the Variations of Protestant Churches. 
Hover did his genius find a subject more fit 
to display its characteristic impetuosity, 
its arrogance, or its cutting and merciless 
spirit of sarcasm. The weaknesses, the 
inconsistent evasions, tho extravagances of 
Luther, Zuingle, Calvin, and Beza pass, one 
after another, before us, till these great 
reformers Becm like victim prisoners to be 
hewn down by the indignant prophet. 
That Bossuet is candid in statement, or 
even faithful in quotation, I should much 
doubt ; ho gives the words of his adver- 
saries in his own French, and the refer- 
ences are not made to any specified edition 
of their voluminous writings. The main 
point, as he contends it to be, that tho 
Protestant churches (for he does not con- 
fine this to persons), fluctuated much in tho 
sixteenth century, is sufficiently proved; 
but it remained to show that this was a 
reproach. Those who have taken a differ- j 
enfe view from Bossuet may perhaps 
think that a little more of this censure 
would have been well incurred ; that they 
have varied too little rather than too 
much ; and that it is far more difficult, 
even in controversy with tho church of 
Home, to witlistand the inference which 
their long creeds and confessions, as well 
as the language too common with their 
theologians, have furnished to her more 
ancient and catholic claim of infallibility, 
than to vindicate those successive variations 
which are analogous to the necessary course 
of human reason on all other subjects. 
The essential fallacy of Romanism, that 
truth must ever exist visibly on earth, is 
implied in the whole sham of Bossuefc’s 
attack on tho variances of protestantism : 
it is evident that variance of opinion proves 
error somewhere; but unless it can ho 
shown that we have any certain method 
of excluding it, this should only lead us to 
be more indulgent towards tho judgment 
of others, and less confident of our own. 
The notion of an intrinsic moral criminality 
m religious error is at the root of the whole 


argument ; and till pxotestants are well riel 
of this, there seems no secure mode of 
withstanding the effect which tho vast 
weight of authority asserted by the Latin 
church, even where it has not the aid of 
the Eastern, must pxoduco on timid and 
scrupulous minds 

14. In no period has the Anglican church 
stood up so powerfully in Anglican 
defence of the protestant writings against 
cause as in that before us. popery ‘ 
From the era of the restoiation to the close 
of the century the war was unremitting 
and vigorous. And it is particularly to bo 
remarked, that the principal champions of 
the church of England threw off that am- 
biguous syncretism which had displayed 
itself under the first Stuarts, and, com- 
paratively at least with their immediate 
predecessors, avoided every admission which 
migh tfacilitate a deceitful compromise. We 
can only mention a few of the writers who 
signalised themselves in this controversy. 

15. Taylor’s Dissuasive from Popery was 

published in 16G4 ; and in Taylor'* Dia- * 
this, his latest work, we find motive, 

tho same general strain of protestant 
reasoning, tho same rejection of all but 
scriptural authority, the same free exposure 
of the inconsistencies and fallacies of 
tradition, the same tendency to excite a 
Bccptieal feeling as to all except tho primary 
doctrines of religion, which had character- 
ised tho Liberty of Prophesying, Tlie^e 
are mixed, indeed, in Taylor’s manner, with 
a few passages (they are, I think, but few), 
which singly taken might seem to breathe 
not quite this spirit ; but the tide flows for 
the most part the same way, and it is evi- 
dent that Ins mind had undergone no 
change. The learning, in all his writings 
is profuse; but Taylor never leaves mo 
with the impression that he is exact and 
scrupulous in its application. In onopart 

! of this Dissuasive from Popery, having 
| been reproached with some inconsistency, 
be Las no scruple to avow tlmt in a former 
work he lmd employed weak arguments for 
a laudable purpose.* 

16. Barrow, not so extensively learned as 
j Taylor, who had read rather narrow.— 

too much, but inferior, per- StiUlngfleek 
haps, even in that respect to hardly any 
one else, and above him in closeness 
and strength of reasoning, combated 
against Rome in many of his sermons, and 

l Taylor’s Works, x., &0J. This is not surpris- 
ing as in his Ductor Dubitantlum, xh, 4$4, 
he maintains the right of using arguments and 
authorities in controversy, which wo do not be- 
lieve to bo valid. 
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especially in a long treatise on the papal 
supremacy, Stillingflcet followed, a man 
deeply versed in ecclesiastical antiquity, of 
an argumentative mind, excellently fitted 
for polemical dispute, but perhaps by those 
habits of his life rendered too much of ar 
advocate to satisfy an impartial reader. 
In the critical reign of James H., he may 
be considered as the leader on the pro* 
testant side- hut Wake, TiUotson, and 
several more would deserve mention in a 
fuller history of ecclesiastical literature. 

If. The controversies always smoulder- 

Juuenlus. ing iu the p hnrcli °{ Borne, 

and sometimes breaking into 
flame, to which the Anti-Pelagian writings 
of Augustin had originally given birth, 
have been slightly touched in our former 
volumes. It has been seen that the rigidly 
predcstinarian theories had been con- 
demned by the court of Home in Barns, 
that the opposite doctrine of Molina had 
narrowly escaped censure, that it was safest 
to abstain fiom any language not verbally 
that of the church, or of Augustin whom 
the church hold incontrovertible. But now 
a more serious and celebrated controversy, 
that of the Janscnists, pierced, as it were, to 
the heart of the church. It arose before 
the middle of the century. Janscnius, 
bishop of Ypres, in liis Augustinus, pub- 
lished, after his death, in 10*10, gave, as he 
professed, a faithful statement of the 
tenets of that father. “Wo do not in- 
quire, ^ ho says, “what men ought to be- 
lieve on the powers of human nature, or on 


18. Richelieu, who is said to have to 

n^f y 0me . an imosity Condemnation of 
against Jansemus on ac - his Angwtimu 
count of a book called Mars 111 f* 5111 ”, 
GaUicus, which he had written on the sido 
of his sovereign the king of Spain, designed 
to obtain the condemnation of the Augus- 
tinus by the Preach clergy. The Jesuits, 
therefore, had gained ground so far that 
the doctrines of Augustin were out of 
fashion, though few besides themselves 
ventured to reject his nominal authority. 
It is ccrtainlj clear that Jansemus offended 
the greater part of the church. But he 
had some powerful advocates, and espe- 
cially Antony Amauld, the most renowned 
of a family long consjucuotis for eloquence, 
for piety, and for opposition to the Jesuits. 
In 1G49, after several years of obscure dis- 
pute, Cornet, syndio of tlio faculty of 
Theology in the University of Paris, 
brought forward for censure seven pro- 
positions, five of which became afterwards 
so famouB, without saying that they were 
found in the work of Janscnius. The 
faculty condemned them, though it had 
never been reckoned favourable to the 
Jesuits; a presumption that they were at 
least expressed in a manner repugnant to 
the prevalent doctrine. Yet Le Clerc, to 
whose excellent account of this contro- 
versy in the fourteenth volume of the 
Bibliothfique Universelle we are chiefly in- 
debted, declares his own opinion that there 
may be some ambiguity in the style of the 
first, but that the other four are decidedly 


And at Rome. 


the grace and predestination of God, but J conformable to the theology of Augustin, 
what Augustin once preached with the ap- 
probation of the church, and has consigned 
to writing in many of his works.” This 
hook is in three parts ; the first containing 
a history of the Pelagian controversy, the 
second and third an exposition of the 
tenets of Augustin. Janscnius does not, 
however, confine himself so muoli to mere 
analysis, but that he attacks the Jesuits 
Lcssius and Molina, and oven reflects on 
the bull of Pius. Y. condemning Baius, 
which he cannot wholly approve.* 

1 Avery coplus history of Jansenism, taking 
it up from the council of Trent, will be found 
in the fourteenth volume of the Pibliofchequc 
Universelle, p. 139— 39S, from which Moshehn 
has derived most of uliat ue rend in his Eccle- 
siastical History. And the History of Port- 
Itojal uas written by Itadne, in so perspicuous 
and neat a style, that, though we may hardly 
think nlth Oh\et that it places him as high m 
prose writing as his tragedies do in verse, it en- 
titles him to rank in the list, not a very long 
one, of those uho have succeeded in both. Is 
it not probable, that in somo scenes of Athalio 


19. The Jesuits now took the course of 
calling in the authority of 
Rome. They pressed Inno- 
cent X . to condemn the five propositions, 
which were maintained by some doctors in 
Prance. It is not the policy of that court 
to compromise so delicate a possession as 
infallibility by bringing it to the test of 
that peisonal judgment, which is of neces- 
sity the arbiter of each man’s own obe- 
dience. The popes have in fact rarely 
taken a part, independently of councils, in 
these school debates. The bull of Pius V. f 
a man too zealous by character to regard 
piudence, in which ho condemned many 
tenets of Baius, had not, nor could it, ghe 
satisfaction to those who saw with their 
own eyes that it swerved from the Augus- 

he had Port-Royal before his cyes7 The history 
and the tragedy were written about the same 
time. Racine, It is rather remarkable, had 
entered the field against Nicole in JGCG, chiefly 
indeed to defend theatrical representations, but 
not without many sarcasms against Jansenism. 
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tinian theory. Innocent ’was, at first, un- 
willing to meddle “with a subject winch, as 
he owned to a friend, he did not under- 
stand. But after hearing some discussions, 
he grew more confident of his knowledge, 
which he ascribed, as in duty bound, to the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and went 
so heartily along with the Anti-Jansenists, 
that he refused to hear the deputies of the 
other party. On the 31st of May, 1653, he 
condemned the five propositions, four as 
erroneous, and the fifth in stronger lan- 
guage ; declaring, however, not in the bull, 
but orally, that he did not condemn the 
tenet of efficacious grace (which all the 
Dominicans hold), nor the doctrine of Saint 
Augustin, winch was, and ever would be 
that of the church. 

20, The Jansenists were not bold 
The jaaseuhts enough tohint that they did 
take & diatmc- not acknowledge the infalli- 
tlon ’ bility of the popo in an ex- 
press and positive declaration. Even if 
they bad done so, they had an evident re- 
cognition of this censure of the five pro- 
positions by their own church, and might 
dread its being so generally received as to 
give the sanction which no catholic can 
withstand. They had recourse, unfortun- 
ately, to a subterfuge which put them in 
the wrong. They admitted that the pro- 
positions were false, but denied that they 
could be found in the book of Jansenius. 
Thus, each party was at issue on a matter 
of fact, and each erroneously, according at 
least to the judgment of the most learned 
and impartial protestants. The five pro- 
positions express the doctrine. of Augustin 
himself ; and if they do tins, we can hardly 
doubt that they express that of Jansenius. 

In a short time, this ground of evasion was 
taken from their party. An Assembly of 
Trench prelates in the first place, and 
afterwards Alexander TIL, successor of 
Innocent X., condemned the propositions, 
as in Jansenius, and in the sense intended 
by Jansenius, 

21. The Jansenists were now driven to 
And axe per. the wall; the Sorbonnc in 
ieca 1655, in consequence of 
-some propositions of Amauld, eddied him 
from the theological faculty ; a formulary 
ms drawn up to he signed by the clergy, 
condesrmng the propositions of Jansenius, 
winch was finally established in 1661 : and 
those who refused, even nuns, underwent 
a harassing persecution. The most strik- 
ing instance of thi 6) which still retains an 
historical character, was the dissolution of 
the famous convent of Porfc-Bojal, over 
which Angelica Arnauld, sister of the great 


advocate of Jansenism, had long presided 
with signal reputation. This nunnery ’was 
at Paris, having been removed in 1644 from 
an ancient Gistertian convent of the same 
name, about six leagues distant, and called 
for distinction Port-Royal des Champs. 
To this now unfrequented building some of 
the most eminent men repaired for study, 
whose writings being anonymously pub- 
lished, bavo been usually known by the 
name of their residence. Arnauld, Pascal, 
Nicole, Lancelot, Do Sacy, ore among the 
Messieurs de Port-Royal, an appellation so 
glorious in the seventeenth century. Tho 
Jansenists now took a distinction, veiy 
reasonable, as it seems, in its nature, be- 
tween fcbo authority which asserts or denies 
a proposition, and that which 'does the 
like as to a fact. They refused to the 
pope, that is, in this instance, to the 
church, the latter infallibility. TTe can- 
not prosecute this part of ecclesiastical his- 
tory farther ; if writings of any literary 
importance bad been produced hy the con- 
troversy, they would demand our atten- 
tion; but this does not appear to have 
been tho case. The controversy between 
Amauld and Malcbranchc may perhaps be 
an exception. Tho latter, carried forward 
by his original genius, attempted to deal 
with the doctrines of theology ns with 
metaphysical problems, in his Traito dc la 
Nature et de la Grace, Arnauld animad- 
verted on this in his Reflexions Philoso- 
phiques et TliGologiques. Malebrnnche 
replied in Lettres du Pure Malebrnnche ii 
un de ses Amis, This was published in 
1686, and tho controversy befcwccu such 
eminent masters of abstruse reasoning be- 
gan to excite attention. Malebrancho 
seems to have retired first from tbe field. 
His antagonist had great advantages in the 
dispute, according to received systems of 
theology, with which he was much more 
conversant, and perhaps on the whole in 
the philosophical part of the question. 
This however cannot be reckoned entirely 
a Jansenistio controversy, though it in- 
volved those perilous difficulties which had 
raised that flame. 1 

credit of Augustin was now as 
much shaken in the protes- Progress 0 f 
tant, aa in the catholic AiminUnim, 
regions of Europe, Episcopius had given 
to the Remonstrant party a reputation 
which no sect so inconsiderable in its 
separate character has ever possessed. The 
Dutch Armmians were at no time numer- 
1 An account of this controversy will be 
found at length in tbe second volume of the 
Bibhothfcque tTmveiselle. 
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o us ; they foolc no liolil of the people; they , 
had few churches, and though not per- ] 
scented by the lenient policy of Holland, j 
were still under the ban of an orthodox | 
clergy, ns exclusive mul bigot ted ns before. , 
Hut their writings circulated over Europe, 
nnd ran den f Hen t Impression on the adverse 
pirty. It became le^s usual to bring for- 
ward the AusU'dinriTi hypothesis in pro- 
infriviit or tmvqttiv oral language. CourccIIcs 
liorri at Geneva, and tho 

OdcneSlM, , . • .4 

miccc.**cir of Lpiscopius in 

the Kermmrirant congregation at Amstcr- ! 

dam, with lc** genius than hi* predecessor, j 

had. XHTbaps, n more extensive knowledge 

of tech *l\sticnl antiquity. M* works were 

much 5n esteem with the theologians of 

that wav of thinking; but they have not 

fallen Sit my way. 

23. LSmborch, great -nephew of Episco- 
pins, r coins moro than any 
Usberch. O tj ]or Armminn divine to 
have inherits d bis mantle. His most im- 
portant work is the Theologia Christiana, 
containing a * j * tern of di\ imty and morals, 
in t<wu hook* and more than 000 pages, 
published in IfFH It is the fullest tie- 
lSm.sTimi of the Arminsnn scheme ; but os 
lb* Armim.in<t were by their principle free 
in purer*, mid not, like other churches, 
lomhmcn of symbolical formularies, no one 
liook can Rtrictly be token as their repre- 
Kntalivo. Tim tenets of Limborch, are, 
in the majority of disputable points, such 
ok impartial men have generally found in 
tbr primitive or Antc-Xicenc fathers ; but 
in Rome he probably deviates from them, 
st< cring far away from all that the protec- 
tant* of the Swiss joform bad abandoned 
as rwpcrstltioiifi or unintelligible, 

21. John Lc Oleni, in tho wmo relation- 
idiip in Courcelles that Lim- 
** ca»rc. borch was to Epheopius, 
and like Iiim tmiispJantccl from Genova to 
the more liberal air, at that time, of the 
United I*i ounces, claims a high place 
among the Dutch Anniniaiw ; for though 
he did not maintain their cause either in 
*yd< matic or polemical writings, his com- 
inrntary on tho Old Testament, and still 
more his excellent and celebrated reviews, 
ihc IhbUothequcs Unit crsellc, Choisie, and 
Audi ime et Modcnic, must bo reckoned a 
perpetual combat on that side. Thc*o 
journals enjoyed an extraordinary in ftucnco 
over Europe, and deserved to enjoy it. Lo 
Clerc is generally tempo rate, judicious, 
appeal* to no passion, displays a vory cx- 
fJtUc. iliough »ot pcrimiw a ytry <loop 
erudition, lie* in wait to tho weakness and 
temerity of those ho reviews, thus some- 


times gaining tho advantage over more 
learned men than himself. He would have 
been a perfect master of that sort of 
criticism, then newly current in literature, 
if he could have repressed an irritability in 
matters personal to himself, and a degree 
of prejudice ngaiiut the Romish writers, or 
perhaps those styled orthodox in general, 
which sometimes disturbs tho phlegmatic 
steadiness with which a good reviewer, like 
a practised sportsman, brings down liis 
game. 1 

23. The most remarkable progress made 
hy tho Annininn theology Bancroft’* Par 
was in England. This had Pr*destinata«. 
begun under James and Charles; but it 
was then taken up in conjunction with that 
patrisf ic learning, which adopted the fourth 
and fith centuries ns the standard of ortho- 
dox faith. Terhaps tho first very bold and 
unambiguous attack on the Calvinistio 
system which we shall mention came from 
this quarter. Tins was an anonymous 
Latin pamphlet, entitled, Fur Fnedestina- 
tus, published in 1031, and generally as- 
cribed to Sancroft, at that time a young 
man. It is a dialogue between a thief 
under sentence of death and his attendant 
minister, wherein the former insists upon 
Ins assurance of being predestinated to 
salvation. In this idea there is nothing 
but wlmt is sufficiently obvious ; but the 
dialogue i* conducted with some spirit and 
vivacity. Every position in tho thief s 
mouth is taken from eminent Oilvinistic 
writers, and what is chiefly worth notice, 
is that Sancroft, for the first time, 1ms 
ventured to arraign the greatest heroes of 
the Reformation ; not only Calvin, Beza, 
and Zanchius, but who had been hitherto 


plshop Monk observes that Lo Clcrc “ seems 
have been tho first person who understood 
j potter which maybe exorcised over lltera- 
re by a reviewer." Life of Bentley, p, 209. 
iljj may be true, especially as he was nearly 
3 first reviower, and certalnlj better than Ills 
sdeccssors. But this remark is followed by a 
-castle animadversion upon Lo Clcrc’g ignor- 
ed of Greek metres, and by the sovoronsser- 
n that M by an absolute system of terror, he 
ido himself a despot In the republic ol 
tore.” The former Is bo far true, that ho 
Jthcr understood tho Greek metres os weU as 
ntley and Porson, or those who lievo trod in 
eir steps, nor supposed tlmt nil learning was 
nccntrccl in that knowledge, as wo seemed in 
after of supposing within my memory. The 
ter is not warranted by the general character 
r.o acre's criticisms, which, where ho has no 
rsonal quarrel, is temperate and moderate, 
lthcr traducing men, nor imputing metises; 
d consequently unlike certain periodical 
Iticism of a later date. 
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spared, Luther and Zuingle. It was in 
the nature of a manifesto from the Armin- 
ian party, that they would not defer in 
future to any modern authority. 1 

2G. The loyal Anglican clergy, suffering 
toaiiUMUsmiu persecution, at the hands of 
England. Calvinistic sectaries, might 
be naturally expected to cherish the 
opposite principles. These arc manifest in 
the sermons of Barrow, rather perhaps by 
his silence than his tone, and more ex- 
plicitly in those of South, But many ex- 
ceptions might he found among leading 
men, such as Sanderson j while in an 
opposite quarter, among the younger gen- 
eration who had conformed to the times, 
arose a more formidable Bpirit of Arnrin- 
ianism, which changed the face of the 
English church. This was displayed among 
those who, just about the epoch of the 
Restoration, were denominated Latitude- 
men, or more commonly Latitudinarinn 1 *, 
trained in tho principles of Episcopius and 
CLillingworth, strongly averse to every 
compromise with popery, and thus dis- 
tinguished from tho high church party, 
learned rather in profane philosophy than 
in tho fathers, more full of Plato and 
Plotinus than Jeromo or Chrysostom, 
great maintained of natural religion and 
of the eternal laws of morality, not very 
solicitous about systems of orthodoxy, and 
limiting very considerably beyond tho 
notions of former ages, tho fundamental 
tenots of Christianity, This is given as a 
general character, but varying in the degree 
of its application to particular persons, 
Burnet enumerates as tho chief of this 
body of men, More, Cud worth, Which cot, 
Tdlotson, Stillingflcet ; some, especially 
the last, more tenacious of the authority of 
the fathers and of the church than others, 
but all concurring in tho adoption of an 
Arminian theology.' 1 This became so pre- 
dominant before the revolution, that few 
English divines of eminence remained, who 
so much as endeavoured to steer a middle 
course, or to dissemble their renunciation 
of tho doctrines which had been sanctioned 
at tho synod of Dort by the delegates of 
their church. “The Theological Institu- 
tions of Ejnscopius,” says a contemporary 
writer, “were at that time (1G83) generally 
in tho hands of our students of divinity In 
iThe Tor PnedcsMrmtus is reprinted In 
P'Oyly'a Life of Saucroft. it is much the best 
proof of ability that the worthy archbishop ever 
gave. 

2 Burnet's History of 7/fs Own Times, i. f l$7. 
Account of the new sect called Latitudinarfans, 
in the collection o! tracts, entitled Pliccnix, voL 
li., p. 409. 


both universities, as the best system of 
divinity that Irnd appeared." 1 And hepro- 
cccds afterwards : “ The Remonstrant 
writers, among whom there wero men of 
excellent learning and parts, had now ac- 
quired a considerable reputation in our 
universities* by the means of some great 
men among us.” This testimony seems 
irrosistiblo ; and ns ono hundred years 
beforo tho Institutes of Calvin were read 
in the same academical studies, wo must 
own, unless Calvin and Epi&copius shall be 
maintained to have held the same tenets, 
that Bossuet might have added a chapter 
to the Variations of Protestant Churches. 

27. The methods adopted in order to 
subvert the Augostinian Ml * Bwmonla 
theology were sometimes Apostoilca, 
direct, by explicit controversy, or by an 
opposite train of scriptural interpretation 
in regular commentaries • more frequently 
perhaps indirect, by inculcating moral 
duties, and especially by magnifying tho 
law of nature. Among the first class, tho 
Harmonia Aposlolica of Bull seems to be 
reckoned tho principal work of this period. 
It was published In 1GG9, and was fiercely 
encountered at fird, not merely by the 
presbyterian party, but by many of the 
church, the Lutheran tenets as to justifica- 
tion by faith being still deemed orthodox. 
Bull establishes as the groundwork of his 
harmony between tho apostles Paul and 
James, on a subject whore their language 
apparently clashes in terms, that we are to 
intozpret St. Paul by St. James, and not 
St. James by St. Paul, became the latest 
authority, and that which may be pre- 
sumed to have explained wliat uas obscure 
in tho former, ought to prevail;- a rule 
doubtless applicable in many cases, what- 
ever it may bo in this. It, at least, turned 
fo his advantage; but it was not so easy 
for him to rcconcilo Ins opinions with 
those of tho reformers, or with tho Angli- 
can articles. 

2S. The Paraphrase and Annotations of 
Hammond on tho New Tcs- Hammond— 
tnment, give a different 
colour to the Epistles of St. Paul, from 
that which they display in the hands of 
Bcwv and tho other theologians of the 
sixteenth century. And tho name of 
Hammond stood bo high with the Anglican 
clergy, that ho naturally turned the tide of 
interpretation his own way. Tho vm dings 
of Powler, TTilkins, and Whichcot are 
chiefly intended to exhibit the moral lustro 

i Nelson's Life of Bull, in Bull's Works, vol. 
rill., p. 257. 

a Nelson's Life of Bull. 
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of Christianity, and to magnify tho im- 1 
poitanco of virtuous lifo. The first of 
these ventured on an express defence of 
Latitudinarianism : but in general those 
to whom their adversaries gave that 
name declined tho invidious prejudices 
which they knew to he associated with 
it. Wilkins left an unfinished work on 
the Principles and Duties of Natural 
Religion. Twelve chapters only, about 
half the volume, were ready for the press 
at his death ; the rest was compiled by 
Tillotson as well as the materials left by 
tho author would allow; and tho expres- 
sions employed lead us to believe that 
much was duo to tho editor. Tho latter’s 
preface strongly presses the separate ob- 
ligation of natural religion, upon which 
both tho disciples of Hobbes, and many of 
the less learned sectaries, were at issue 
with liim. i 

29. We do not find much of importance 
Sod&t&ns in written on tlio Trinitarian 
England. controversy before the mid- 
dlo of the seventeenth century, except by 
tho Socinians themselves. But the case 
was now very different. Though the 
Polish or rather German Unitarians did 
not produce more distinguished men than 
before, they came more forward in the 
field of dispute. Finally, expelled from 
Poland in 1GOO, they sought refugo in 
more learned, as well as moro tolerant, 
regions, and especially in tho genial soil 
of religious liberty, tho United Provinces. 
Even here, they enjoyed no avowed tolera- 
tion; but tho press, with a very slight con- 
cealment of place, under the attractive 
words, Eleuthcropolis, Irenopolis, or Frey- 
stadt, was ready to serve them with its 
natural impartiality. They began to make 
a slight progress in England ; tho writings 
of Biddle were such ns even Cromwell, 
though habitually tolerant, did not over- 
look ; the author underwont an imprison- 
ment both at that timo and after the 
Restoration. In genoral, tho Unitarian 
writers preserved a disguise. Milton’s 
treatise, not long since brought to Hght, 
goes on tho Arian hypothesis, which had 
probably been countenanced by some 
others. It became common, in tho reign 
of Charles II. , for tho English divines to 
attack tho Anti-Trinitarians of each de- 
nomination. 

30 An epoch is supposed to liaro been 
Bull'. Defensio made in this controversy, 
ridel tficen*. by the famous work of Bull, 
Defensio Fidei Nicenoe. This was not pri. 
manly directed against tho lioterodox 
party. In the Dogmata Mieologica of 


Petavius, published in 1644, that learned 
Jesuit, laboriously compiling passages from 
tho fathers, had come to the conclusion 
that most of those before the Nicene 
council had seemed, by their language, 
to run into nearly the same heresy as 
that which tho council had* condemned, 
and this inference appeared to rest on a 
long series of quotations. The Arminian 
Courcellcs, and even the English philo- 
sopher, Cudworth, the latter of whom 
was as little suspected of a heterodox 
leaning, as Petavius himself, had come 
to the same result ; so that a considerable 
triumph was given to the Arians, in which 
the Socinians, perhaps at that time more 
numerous, seem to have thought them- 
selves entitled to partake. Bull had, 
therefore, to contend with authorities not 
to be despised by the learned. 

31. The Defensio Fidei Nicenre was pub- 
lished in 16S5. It did not want answerers 
in England; but it obtained a great re- 
putation, and an assembly of the French 
clergy, through the influence of Bossuet, 
returned thanks to tlio author. It was, 
indeed, evident that Petavius, though he 
had certainly formed his opinion with per- 
fect honesty, was preparing the way for 
an inference, that if the primitive fathers 
could be heterodox on a point of so great 
j magnitude, we must look for infallibility, 
not in them nor in the diffusive church, 

1 but in general councils presided over by 
the pope, or ultimately in the pope himself. 
This, though not unsuitable to the notions 
of some Jesuits, was diametrically opposite 
to tho principles of the Gallican church, 
which profesbed to repose on a perpetual 
and catholic tradition. 

32. Notwithstanding the popularity of 
this defence of the Nicene Kot satisfactory 
faith, and the learning it to nil 
displays, tho author was far from ending 
the controversy , or from satisfying all Iris 
readers. It was alledged that lie does not 
meet tho question with which he deals ; 
that the word o/xoouo-iov, being almost 
new at the timo of the council, and being 
obscure and metaphysical in itself, re- 
quired a precise definition to make the 
reader see his way before him, or, at least, 
one better than Bull has given, which the 
adversary might probably adopt ndthout 
much scruple ; that the passages adduced 
from the fathers are often insufficient for 
his purpose ; that ho confounds the eternal 
essence with the eternal personally or dis- 
tinctness of the Logos, though well aware, 
of course, that many of the early writers 
employed different names (evfitndero? and 
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7 rpotpopiKos) for these ; and that he does 
not repel some of the passages which cm 
hardly hear an orthodox interpretation. 
It was urged, moreover, that his own 
hypothesis, taken altogether, is but ft pal- 
liated Aiianistn; that by insisting, for 
more than one bundled pages, on the 
anhetdinaiien of the Son. to the Father, 
he came close to what sinco has borne 
that name, though it might not ho pre- 
cisely what had been condemned at Nice, 
and* could not ho reconciled with the 
Atlmnasian creed, except by such an in- 
terpretation of tho latter as is neither pro- 
bable, nor has been reputed orthodox. 

33. Among the theological writers of the 
Roman church, and in a less 
Mystics. dcgieo among x )r °testants, 
there has always been ft class not incon- 
siderable for numbers or for influence, 
generally denominated mystics, or, when 
their language has been more unmeasured, 
enthusiasts and fanatics. These may bo 
distinguished info two kinds, though it must 
readily be understood that they may often 
run much into ono another; tho first be- 
lieving that the soul, by immediate com- 
munion with tho Deity, receives a peculiar 
illumination and knowledge of truths, not j 
cognisable by the understanding ; the second ] 
less solicitous about intellectual than moral j 
light, and aiming at such pure contcmpla- 
tion of tho attributes of God, and such an 
intimate perception of sjuntual life os may 
end in a sort of absorption into the divine 
essence. But I should not probably have 
alluded to any writings of this description, 
if the two most conspicuous luminaries of 
tho French church, Bossuct and Fenclon, 
had not clashed with each 
other in that famous con- 
troversy of Quietism, to which tho en- j 
thusiastic writings of Madame Gnyon gave j 
birth. The “Maxunes des Saints” of j 
Fenelon I have never seen : tho editions of i 
his entire works as they affect to be, do not 
include what tbo church has condemned ; j 
and the original book has probably become 
scarce. Fenclon appears to have been 
treated by his friend, shall we call him ? 
or rival, with remnrkable harshness. Bos- 
Buet might have felt some jealousy at tho 
rapid elevation of tho archbishop of Oam- 
bray : but we need not have recourse to 
this ; the rigour of orthodoxy in a temper 
like his will account for all. There could 
bo little doubt but that many saints 
honoured by the church had uttered things 
quite an strong as any that FcneWs work 
contained. Bossuet however succeeded in 
obtaining its condemnation at Rome. 


| Fenclon was of tho second class nbovo- 
j mentioned among the mystics, and seems 
to have been absolutely free from such 
pretences to illumination as we find in 
Bchmon or Barclay. Thcpurc disinterested 
love of God was tho main spring of his 
religious theory. Tho Divine (Economy 
of Poirct, 1GSG, and the writings of a Ger- 
| man quietist, Spcncr, do not require any 
| particular mention. 1 

34. This later period of the seventeenth 
century was marked by an chaug© in the 
increasing boldness in re- character ot the ©• 
ligious inquiry; we find more 

disregard of authority, more disposition 
to question received tenets, a moro suspici- 
ous criticism, both as to the genuineness 
and tho credibility of ancient wri tings, a 
more ardent love of truth, that is, of per- 
ceiving and understanding wbni is into, 
instead of presuming that we possess ifc 
without any understanding at all. Much 
of this wns associated, no doubt, with the 
other revolutions in literary opinion'; with 
tho philosophy of Bacon, Descartes, Gas- 
sendi, Hobbes, Bayle, and Locke, with tho 
spirit which a slightly learned, jot acute 
generation of men rather com moot with 
the world than with libraries, to whom the 
appeal in modern languages must be made, 
was sure to breathe, with that incessant 
reference to proof which tho physical 
sciences taught mankind to demand. 
Henco, quotations arc comparatively rare 
in tho theological writings of this age; 
they are better reduced to their due office 
of testimony as to fact, sometimes of 
illustration or better statement of an argu- 
ment, but not bo much nllodgcd as argument 
or authority in themselves. Even thoso 
who combated on the shlo of established 
doctrines wero compelled to argue moro 
from themselves, lest the public, their 
umpire, should reject, with an opposite pre- 
judice, what had enslaved the prejudices 
of their fathers. 

35. It Is well known that a disbelief in 
Christianity became very rmdomofeuny 
frequent about this time. writing*. 
Several books more or less appear to in- 
dicate this spirit, but tbe charge has of ion 
been made with no sufficient reason. Of 
Hobbes, enough has been already said, and 
Spinosak place as a metaphysician will bo 
in tho next chapter. His Tractatua Theo- 
logico-Politicus, published anonymously at 
Amsterdam, with tho false date of Ham* 
burg, in 1G70, contains many observations 
on the Old Testament, which, though thoy 
do not really affect its general authenticity 

1 B1W. Unhersdle, v., 412; xvi., 224. 
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ami truth, dashed \vitli the commonly 
received opinion of its absolute inspiration. 
Some of these remarks were, if not bor- 
rowed, at least repeated in a book of more 
celebrity, Sentiment! de quclques Theo- 
lojicns d'JTollandc sur PHisloire Critique 
du Pdre Simon. This work is written by 
Lc CIcrc, but it hns been doubted whether 
lio is the nut I tor of some acute, but hardy/ 
remarks on the inspiration of scripture 
which it contains, These, however, must 
bo presumed to coincide for the most part 
with bis own opinion ; but ho hns after- 
wards declared Ins dissent from the hypo- 
thesis contented in these volumes, that. 
Ptoses was not the author of the Pon- 
te touch, The Archreologia Philosophica of 
Thomas Burnet is intended to question the 
literal history of the creation and fall. But 
few will pretend that either Lo Clcro or 
Burnet were disbelievers in revelation. 

3G. Among those uho sustained the truth 

Thought* of of Christianity by argument 
rather than authority, the 
first place l>oth in order of time and of ex- 
cellence is duo to Tascal, though his 
Thoughts were not published till 1670, 
some years after liis death, and, in the 
fir-d edition, not without suppressions. 
They Jm* e been supposed *to be fragments 
of a more systematic work that bo had 
planned, or perhaps only reflections com- 
mitted to paper, nitti no design of publica- 
tion in tlicir actual form. But, as. is 
generally tho ca^o with works of genius 
we do not easily persuade ourselves that 
they could have been improved by any 
such alteration ns would have destroyed j 
their typo. They arc at picscnt bound 
together by a real coherence through the 
predominant character of tho reasonings 
and sentiments, and givo us everything 
that wo could desire in a more regular 
treatise without tho tedious verbosity 
which regularity is apt to produce. The 
atylcis not ho polished as in tho Piovlncial 
Letters, and tho sentences are sometimes j 
ill constructed and elliptical. Passnges 
almost transcribed from Montaigne have 
been published by careless editors as 


Pan cal’s. 

But tho Thoughts of Tascal arc to bo 
ranked, as a monument of his genius, 
nbot c tho Provincial Letters, though some 
lmvo asserted tho contiary. They, bum 
with an intenso light ; condensed in ex- 
pression, sublime, energetic, rapid, they 
burry away the reader till he is scarcely 
able or willing to distinguish tho sophisms 
from tho truth they contain. Tor that 
many of them arc incapable of bearing a 


calm scrutiny is veiy manifest to those who 
apply such a test. Tho notes of Voltaire, 
though always intended to detraot, are 
sometimes unanswerable ; but tho splen- 
dour of Pascal's eloquence absolutely anni- 
hilates, in effect on the general reader, 
oven this antagonist. 

38. Pascal had probably not read very 
largely, which has given an ampler sweep 
to his genius. Except the Bible and the 
writings of Augustin, tho book that seems 
most to have attracted him was the Essays 
of Montaigne. Yet no men could be more 
unhko in personal dispositions and in the 
cast of their intellect. But Pascal, though 
abhorring the religious and moral careless- 
ness of Montaigne, found much that fell in 
with liis own reflections in the contempt of 
human opinions, the perpetual humbling of 
human reason, which runs through the 
bold and original work of his j>redccessor. 
Ho quotes no book bo % frequently ; and, 
indeed, except Epictetus, and once or twice 
Descartes, he lmrdly quotes any other at 
nil. Pascal was too acute a geometer, and 
too sincere a lover of truth to countenance 


ho, sophisms of mcro Pyrrhonism; but, 
iko many theological wi iters, in exalting 
nith he docs not always give renson her 
^nluo, and furnishes weapons which the 
ceptic might employ against himself. It 
ias been said that ho denies the validity of 
he proofs of natural religion. This seems 
o bo in some measure an error, founded on 
distaking tho objections he puts in tho 
fiouths of unbelivers for his own. But 
b must, Ithink, bo admitted that his argu- 
ments for tbo being of a God nro too often 
, (niton, that it is tho safer side to take. 

39. The Thoughts of Pascal on miracles 
bound in proofs of his acuteness and origin- 
lity; an originality much more striking 
dicn wo recollect that the subject bad not 
con discusscdas it has since, but witlian in- 
ermixture of some sophistical and question- 
ble positions. Several of them have a 
ccrot reference to tho famous cure of his 
licco, Mademoiselle Pener, by the holy 
horn. But ho is embarrassed with the 
lifficult question whether miraculous events 
xo auro tests of the doctrine they support, 
( nd is not wholly consistent in liis reason- 
ng, or satisfactory in his distinctions. 

am unable to pronounce whether Pascal s 
ithcr observations on the rational proofs 
if Christianity arc as original as they are 
icqucntly ingenious and powerful. 

40, But tho leading principle of Pascal s 
heology, that from which he deduces the 
iccessary truth of revolution, is the fallen 
laturo of mankind; dwelling less upon 
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scriptural proofs, wlricli ho takes for 
gi anted, than on the evidence which ho 
supposes man himself to supply. Nothing, 
however, can bo more dissimilar than his 
beautiful visions to the vulgar Calvinism 
of the pulpit. It is not the sordid, grovel- 
ing, degraded, Caliban of that school, but 
the ruined archangel that ho delights to 
paint. Man is so great, that his greatness 
is manifest, oven on his knowledge of 
his own misery. A tree docs not know 
itself to bo miserable. It is true that to 
know we are miserable is misery ; but still 
it is greatness to know it. All his misciy 
proves his greatness ; it is tho misery of a 
great lord, of a king, dispossessed of their 
own. Man is the feeblest branch of naturo, 
but it is a branch that thinks. Go requires 
not tho univcrsQ to crush him. Go may be 
killed by a vapour, by a drop of water. 
But if the wholo universe should crush 
him, ho would bo nobler than that which 
causes his death, because he knows that ho 
is dying, and the universe would not know 
its power over him. This is very evidently 
sophistical and declamatory ; but it is the 
sophistry of a fine imagination. It would 
be easy, however, to find better passages. 
The dominant idea recurs in almost every 
pago of Pascal. His melancholy genius 
plays in wild and rapid flashes, like light- 
ning round the scathed oak, about the 
fallen greatness of man. Ho perceives 
every characteristic qualify of his nature 
under these conditions. They aro the 
solution of evciy problem, the clearing up 
of every inconsistency tlint perplexes us. 
“Man," he says very finely, "has a secret 
instinct that leads him to seek diversion 
and employment from without; which 
springs from tho sense of hh continual 
misciy. And lie 1ms another secret instinct, 
remaining from thegreatness of his original 
nature, which teaches him that happiness 
can only exist in repose. And from those 
two oontraxy instincts there arises in him 
an obscure propensity, concealed in his 
soul, which prompts him to seek repose 
through agitation, and even to fancy that 
the contentment ho does not enjoy will he 
found, if by struggling yet a little longer 
ho can open a door to rest.” i 
41. It can haidly bo conceived that anv 
one would think the worse of human 
naiwo or of Wmsolf by reading these mng- 
mficent lamentations of Pascal. He adorns 
T* ctl ™ ble8 tho degeneracy ho exagger- 
ates. Tho ruined aqueduct, tho broken 
the desolated city, suggest no ideas 
but of dignity and roveronce. No one is 
1 tEuvres de Pascal, roL L, p. m 


ashamed of a misery which bears witness 
to his grandour. If wo should persuade a 
labourer that the blood of princes flows in 
his veins, wo might spoil his contentment 
with the only lot bo has drawn, but scarcely 
kill in him the seeds of pride. 

42. Pascal, like many others who have 
dwelt on this alledged degeneracy of man- 
kind, seems never to have disentangled 
his mind from the notion that what wo call 
human natuie has not merely an arhitraiy 
and grammatical, hut nn intrinsic objective 
reality. The common and convenient 
forms of language, the analogies of s-onrible 
tilings, which the imagination readily 
supplies, conspire to delude us into this 
fallacy. Each man is boin with certain 
powers and dispositions which constitute 
his own nature ; and the lcscmblancc of 
these in all Ins fellows produces a general 
iden, or a collective appellation, whichever 
we may prefer to say, called the nature of 
man ; but few would in this age contend 
for the existence of this as a substance 
capable of qualities, and those qualities 
variable, or subject to mutation. The cor- 
ruption of human naturo is therefore a 
phrase which mny convey nn intelligible 
meaning, if it is acknowledged to be merely 
analogical and inexact, but will mislead 
those who do not keep this in mind. Man's 
nature, as it now i\ that which each man 
and all men possess, i« tho immediate work- 
manship of God, ns much as at his creation; 
nor is any other hypothesis consistent with 
theism, 

43. This notion of n real universal in 
human nature, presents to us in an exag- 
gerated light tho*e anomalies from which 
writers of Pascal’s school ore apt to infer 
some vast change in our original constitu- 
tion. Exaggerated, I say, for it cannot he 
denied, that wc frequently perceive a sort 
of incoherence, as it appears at least to our 
defective vision, in tho same imlhirlual; 
and, like threads of various hues shot 
through one web, the lovo of vice and of 
virtue, tho strength and weakness of tho 
heart, aro wonderfully blended in self-con- 
tradictory and self-destroying conjunction. 
But even if wo should fail altogether In 
solving the very first steps of this problem, 
there is no course for n reasonable being, 
except to acknowledge the limitations of 
his own faculties ; and it seems rather un- 
warrantable, on the credit of tins humble 
confession, that wo do not comprehend tho 
depths of what has been withheld from ns, 
to substitute something far more incom- 
prehensible and revolting to our moral 
and rational capacities in itsjflace. ‘‘YThat,” 
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says Pascal, u can be mores contrary to the 
rules of our wretched justice, than to damn 
eternally an infant incapable of volition, 
for an offence wherein he seems to have 
had no share, and which was committed 
bix thousand years before ho was born? 
Certainly, nothing shocks us more rudely 
than this doctrine ; and yet, without this 
mystery, the most incomprehensible of all, 
we are incomprehensible to ourselves, Man 
is more inconceivable without this mystery, 
than the mystery is inconceivable to man. 7 ' 

44, It might bo wandering from the 
proper subject of these volumes if we were 
to pause, even shortly, to inquire whether, 
while the creation of a world so full of evil 
must ever remain the most inscrutable of 
mysteries, we might not bo led some way 
in tracing the connection of moral and 
physical evil in mankind with liis place in 
that creation ; and especially, whether the 
law' of continuity, which it has not pleased 
his Maker to break with respect to his 
bodily structure, and which binds that, in 
the unity of one great type, to the lower 
forms of animal life by the common con- 
ditions of nourishment, reproduction, and 
self-defence, has not rendered necessary 
both tho physical appetites and the pro- 
pensities which terminate in self : whether, 
again, tho superior endowments of his in- 
tellectual nature, his susceptibility of moral 
emotion, and of those disinterested affec- 
tions which, if not exclusively, he far moie 
intensely possesses than any inferior being ; 
above all, tho gifts of conscience, and a 
capacity to know God, might not be ex- 
pected, even beforehand, by their conflict 
v with the animal passions, to produce some 
partial inconsistencies, some anomalies at 
least, which ho could not himself explain , 
in so compound a being. Every link m tbe 
long chain of creation docs not pass by easy 
transition into the next. There arc neces- 
sity chasms, and, as it were, leaps, from 
one creature to another, which, though not 
exceptions to tho low of continuity, are 
accommodations of it to a new senes of 
being. If man was mado in the image of 
God, he was also mado in tho image of an 
ape. Tho framework of the body of hwn 
who has weighed tlio stars, and made the 
lightning his slave, approaches to that of a 
speechless brute, who wanders m the forests 
of Sumatra. Tims, standing on tho frontier 
land between animal and 
what wonder that ho £ 

both ' But these ore things which it is 

“ *— •> ~ rf* 

been here introduced, hut in order t 
weaken the force of positions so confidently 
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asserted by many, and so eloquently by 
Pascal. 

45. Among tho works immediately de- 
signed to confirm the truth VludkaHonj of 
of Christianity, a certain re- Christianity, 
putation was acquired, through the known 
erudition of its author, by the Demon- 
stratio Evangelica of Huct, bishop of 
Avranches. Tins is paraded with defini- 
tions, axioms, and propositions, in order to 
challenge the name it assumes. But the 
axioms, upon which so much is to rest, are 
often questionable or equivocal ; ns, for 
instance : Omnis prophetia est verax, qua? 
prssdudt res eventu dcindo complotas— 
equivocal in the word verax Huet aho 
confirms his axioms by argument, which 
shows that they are not truly such. The 
whole book is full of learning ; but he fre- 
quently loses sight of the points ho would 
prove, and liis quotations fall beside tbe 
mark. Yet he has furnished much to 
others, and possibly no earlier work on tho 
same subject is so elaborate and compre- 
hensive. The next place, if not a higher 
one, might be given to the treatise of 
Ahbadie, a French refugee, published in 
1684. His countrymen bestow on it the 
highest eulogies ; but it was never so well 
known in England, and is now almost for- 
gotten. The oral conferences of Limborch 
with Orobio, a Jew of considerable learning 
and ability, on the prophecies relatingto the 
Messiah, were reduced into writing and 
published ; they are still in some request. 
No book of this period among many that 
were written, reached so high a reputation 
in England as Leslie’s Short Method with 
the Deists, published in 1664 : in which ho 
has started an argument, pursued with 
more critical analysis by others, on the 
peculiarly distinctive marks of credibility 
that pertain to tho scriptural miracles. 
The authenticity of this little treatise has 
been idly questioned on the Continent, for 
no better reason than that a translation of 
it has been published in a posthumous 
edition (1T32) of the works of Saint Beal, 
who died in 1G92 But posthumous edi- 
tions are never deemed of efficient 
authority to establish a Mcnuy «>• 
aminst possession ; and Proper Marchnnd 
informs ns, that several other tracts, in 
this edition of Saint Beal, are erroneously 
ascribed to him. The internal evidence 
i that tho Short Method was written by a 
protestant should be conclusive.! 

I line Biographic Umvcrselie, »rt. Ie«Ue 
Lns: Cct ouvrago, qul passe pour cequil a fait 

'do mieux, lul a <!t<5 contcste. Be Doctenr 
GlelEh'lsIcl a fait de prods efforts pourrrtrarer 
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46. Every change in public opinion vhich 

progress of toler- this period finessed, con- 

sat principles. firmed the principles of re- 
ligious toleration, that had taken root in 
the eatlier part of the century; the pro- 
gress of a larger and more catholic theology , 
the weakening of bigotry i n the minds of 
laymen, and the consequent disregard of 
ecclesiastical clamour, not only in England 
and Holland, but to a considerable extent 
iu France ; we might even add, the \ iolent 
proceedings of the last government, in the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, and the 
cruelties which attended it. Louis XIV., 
at a time when mankind were beginning to 
renounce the *eiy theory of persecution, 
renewed the aucicnt enormities of its 
practice, andthus unconsciously gave the aid 
of moral sympathy and indignation to the 
adverse argument. The Protestant re- 
fugees of France, scattered among their 
brethren, brought home to all minds the 
great question of free conscience ; not with 
the stupid and impudent limitation which 
even protestants had sometimes employed, 
that truth indeed might not he restrained, 
but that error might ; a broader founda- 
tion was laid by the great advocates of 
toleration in this period, Bayle, Limborch, 
and Locke, as it had formerly been by 
Taylor and Episcopius. 1 ' 
qu'fl appartenait a Leslie, quoiqu’il fdt public 
pannl les onvragcs dc Y Abbo de Saint Beal, 
mort en 1G92. It is melancholy to see this 
petty spirit of cavil against an English Trriter in 
so respectable a work os the Biographle TJniver- 
se lie Xo grand* efforts could be required from 
Dr. Gieig or anyone else, to prove that a book 
was written by Leslie, which boie his name, 
which was addressed to an English peer, and had 
gone through many editions; when there is 
literally no claimant on the other side ; for a 
posthumous edition, forty years after an author's 
death, without attestation, is no literary evi- 
dence at all, even where a book is published 
for the first time, much less where it has a 
known status as the production of a certain 
author. This is so manifest to anyone who 
1ms the slightest tincture of critical judgment, 
that wo need not urge the palpable improba- 
bility of ascribing to Saint Deal, a Domish 
ecclcsiastfc, an argument wldcli turns peculiarly 
on the distinction between the scriptural 
miracles and those alledged upon inferior evi- 
dence. I have lost, or never made, the refer- 
ence to Prosper JIarchand ; bntthe passage will 
be found In his Dictionnairc HIstoriquc, which 
contains a full article on Saint Deal. 

1 The Dutch clergy, and a French minister in 
Holland, Juncu, of great polemical fame in his 
day, though now chiefly known by means of his 
adversaries, Bayle and Le Clcrc, strenuously 
misted both the theory of general toleration, 
and the moderate or liberal principles in religion 
which were connected with it, Le Clerc passed 


47 . Baylo, in 16SC, while yet the smart 
of his banishment was Bayie’s Philo- 
keenly felt, published his sophi«acom- 
Philosophical Commentary ttenUry ‘ 

on the text in Scripture, “ Compel them to 
come in a text which some of the ad- 
vocates of persecution were accustomed to 
produce. He gives in the first part nine 
reasons against this literal meaning, among 
wliich none are philological. In the second 
part he replies to various objections. 
Tliis work of Bayle does not seem to me 
as subtle and logical as he was wont to be, 
notwithstanding the formal syllogisms with 
which he commences each of his chapters. 
His argument against compulsory conver- 
sions, which the absurd interpretation of 
the text by his adversaries required, is in- 
deed irresistible; hut this is far from 
sufficiently establishing the right of tolera- 
tion itself. It appears not very difficult 
for a skilful sophist, and none was more so 
than Bayle himself, to have met some of 
his reasoning with a specious reply. The 
sceptical argument of Taylor, that we can 
rarely be sure of knowing the truth our- 
selves, and consequently of condemning in 
others what is error, he touches but 
slightly; nor does he dwell on the political 
advantages which experience has shown a 
full toleration to possess. In the third 
part of the Philosophical Commentary, he 
refutes the apology of Augustin for perse- 
cution; and a few' years afterwards ho 
published a supplement answering a book 
of Jurieu, which had appeared in the mean 
time, 

48. Locke published anonymously his 
Letter on Toleration in Locke’s Letter 
1089. The season was pro- on Toleration, 
pitious ; a legal tolerance of public worship 
had first been granted to the dissenters 
after the revolution, limited indeed to such 
as held most of the doctrines of the church, 
but'prcparing the nation for a more exten- 
sive application of its spirit. In the 
Liberty of Prophesying, Taylor had chiefly 
in view to deduce the justice of tolerating 
a diversity in religion from the difficulty 
of knowing the truth. Ho is not very con- 
sistent as to the political question, and 
limits too narrowly the province of toler- 
able opinions. Locke goes more expressly 
to the right of the ci\il magistrate, not 
omitting, but dwelling less forcibly on 
the latitudinarian ’scepticism of his pre- 
decessor. His own theory of government 
came to his aid. The clergy in general, 
and perhaps Taylor himself, had derived 
his life in fighting this battle, and many articles 
In the Bibfioth£quc Universelle relate to it. 
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52. Bourdaloue is almost in tie same 

coap^edTrtth relation to BosSuet.asPatrc 

Bossuet. to 1*0 MtflStrfii though 
two orators of tie pulpit are far above 
those of tie bar. As the one « short, 
condensed, plain, reasoning, and tbougn 
never feeble, not often what is genera y 
called eloquent, so the other is animated, 
fcgursAvre, nAte nud^todi^l of 

ornament, addressing the imn^nation more 
than the judgment, rich and copious m, 
cadence, elevating the hearer to the pitch 
of his own sublimity. Bo^suct Is some* 
times too declamatory; and Bourdaloue 
perhaps sometimes borders on dryness. 
Huch in the sermons of the former is true 
poetry ; but he has less of satisfactory and 
persuasive reasoning than the latter. His 
tone is also, as in all his writings, too 
domineering and dogmatical for those who 
demand something beyond the speaker's 
authority when they listen. 

Hie sermonSj however, of Bossuct, 
Ftmttridis- taken generally s are not 

courses ot reckoned in the highest 

Bo£snefc - class of liis numerous writ- 
ings; perhaps scaiccly justice has been 
done to them. His genius, on the other 
hand, by universal confession, never shone 
higher than in the six which bear the 
name of Oraisons FunObres. They belong 
in substance so much more naturally to 
the province of eloquence than of theology, 
that 1 should have reserved them for 
another place, if the separation would not 
have seemed rather unexpected to the 
reader. Few works of genius perhaps in j 
the French language are better known, or 
have been more prodigally extolled. In 
that style of eloquence which the ancients 
called demonstrative, or rather descriptive 
(ewidetKTiKOs) ,the style of panegyric or com- 
memoration, they are doubtless superior to 
those justly celebrated productions of 
Thucydides and Plato that have descended 
to ns from Greece ; nor has Bossuet been 
equalled by any later writer. Those on the 
Queen of England, on her daughter the 
Duchess of Orleans, and on the Prince of 
Conde, outshine the rest; and if a dif- 
ference is to be made among these, we 

1 eloquence de la ebaire ; e'est le prince des 
predicateuis. Le public n*a jamais 4t«5 part age 
sur son sujet ; la vdle et la cour l’ont cgalement 
esUrae et admire. C’est quhl avoit reuni en sa 
personne tons le* grands caracteres de la bonne 
Eloquence ; la simplicity dn disconrs Chretien 
avec la majesty et la grandeur, le sublime arec 
Yia\e\fip\>\e et le populaire, la force avec la 
douceur, La Vehemence avec ronction, la liberty 
avec la just esse, et le plus Tire ardeur avec la 
plus pure lumiere. 


might, perhaps, after some hesitation, con- 
fer* the palm on the first. The range of 
topics is so various, the thoughts so just, 
the images so noble and poetical, the whole 
is in such perfect keeping, the tone of awful 
contemplation, is so uniform, that if it has 
not any passages of such extraordinary 
beauty as occur in the other two, its general 
effect on the mind is more irresistible.* 

&4. In this style, much more of orna- 
ment, more of what speaks in the spirit, 
and even the very phrase, of poetry, to the 
imagination and the heart, is permitted by 
a rigorous criticism, than in forensic or in 
deliberative eloquence. The beauties that 
before the authors vision are not 


nse 

renounced; the brilliant colours of his 
fancy are not subdued ; the periods assume 
a more rhythmical cadence, and emulate, 
like metre itself, the voluptuous harmony 
of musical intervals ; the whole composition 
is more evidently formed to delight ; but 
it will delight to little purpose, or even 
cease, in any strong sense of the word, to 
do so at all, unless? it is ennobled by moral 
wisdom. In this Bossuet was pre-emin cni ; 
his thoughts are never subtle or far- 
fetched ; they have a sort of breadth, a 
generality of application, which is pecu- 
liarly required in those who address a 
mixed assembly, and which many that aim 
at what is profound and original are aj>t to 
miss. It may be confessed, tliat these 
funeral discourses are not exempt from 
some defects, frequently inheicnt in 
jxinegyrieal eloquence : they are sometimes 
too rhetorical, and do not appear to show 
so little effort as some have fancied ; the 
amplifications are sometimes too un- 
measured, the language sometimes borders 

i An English preacher of conspicuous renown 
for eloquence was wiled upon, within no great 
length of time, to emulate the funeral discourse 
of Bossuet on the sudden death of Henrietta of 
Orleans. He had before him a subject Incom- 
parably more deep in interest, more fertile in 
great and touching associations— he had to 
describe, not the false sorrow of courtiere, not 
the shriek of sudden surprise that echoed by 
night in the halls of Versailles, not the apocry- 
phal penitence of one so tainted by the world's 
intercourse, Irat the manly grief of an entire 
nation in the withering of those a isions of hope 
wliich wait upon the untried youth of royalty, 
in its sympathy with grandeur annihilated, 
with beauty and innocence precipitated into 
the tomb. Xor did he sink beneath this subject, 
except as compared with Bossuet. The sermon 
to which my allusion will be understood, is 
esteemed by many the finest effort of this 
preacher ; but if read together with that of its 
prototype, it will be laid aside as almost feeble 
and unimpressive. 
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too nearly on that of the stage ; above all, 
there is a tono of adulation not quite 
pleasing to a calm posterity. 

53. Flocluor (the third name of the 
Redder seventeenth , century, for 
Massillon belongs only to 
the next), liko Bossuet;, has been more 
celebrated for his funeral seimons than for 
any others ; but, in this line, it is unfor- 
tunato for him to enter into unavoidable 
competition with one whom he cannot rival. 
The French critics oxtol Flcckier for the 
arrangement and haimony of his penods; 
yet, even in this, according to La Harpo, he 
is not essentially superior to Bossuet; and, 
to an English ear, accustomed to tlio long 
swell of our own writers, nnd of the Cice- 
ronian school in Latin, lie will probably 
not give so much gratification. Ho does 
not want a moral dignity, or a certain 
elevation of thought, without winch the 
funeral panegyric must bo contemptible ; 
but he has not the majestic tone of Bossuet; 
ho does not, liko him, raise the heroes 
nnd princes of the earth in order to nbaso 
them by paintings of mortality and 'weak- 
ness, or recall the hearer in every passage 
to something more awful than human 
power, and moro magnificent than human 
grandeur. This religious solemnity, so 
characteristic in Bossuet, is haidly felt in 
the less emphatic sentences of Fiddlier. 
Even wlioro his exordium is almost worthy 
of comparison, ns in tlio funeral discourse 
on Turcnne, wo find him degenerate into a 
tiivial eulogy, nnd ho flatters both moro 
profusely and with less skill. His style is 
graceful, but not without affectation and 
false taste. La Harpe has not ill com- 
pared him to Isocrates among the oratois 
of Greece, the pl&co of Demosthenes being, 
of course, reserved for Bossuet. 1 

l The nativo critics ascribe a reform in the 
style of pleaching to Paolo Segneri, whom 
Comlani docs not hesitato to call, with the 
sanction, ho sajs, of posterity, the father of 
Iiatian eloquence It is to be remembered, 
that in no country has the pulpit been so much 
degraded by empty declamation, and even by a 
stupid buffoonciy, " The language of Segneri, *’ 
the same writer observes, “is always full of 
dienHy and harmony. He inlaid it with 
splendid and elegant expressions, and has thus 
obtained a place among the authors to whom 
authoiifcy has been given by tlio Della Crusca 
dictionary. His periods are flowing, natural, 
and intelligible, without the affectation of ob- 
solete Tuscanisras, which pass for graces of the 
language with many.” Tiraboschi, with much 
commendation of Segneri, admits that we find 
In him some vestiges of the false taste lie en- 
deavoured to reform. The very little that I 
have seen of the sermons of Segneri, ghes no 


5G. The stylo of preaching in England 
was less ornamental, and Engikh sermons 
spoke less to the imagina- —Barrow, 
tion and affections, than these celebrated 
writers of the Qallican church ; but in 
so mo of our chief divines it had its own 
excellencies. The sermons of Barrow dis- 
play a strength of mind, a comprehensive- 
ness and fertility, which have rarely been 
equalled. No better proof cau be given 
than his eight sermons on the government 
of the tongue; copious and exhaustive 
without tautology or superfluous declama- 
tion, they are, in moral preaching, what 
the best parts of Aristotle are in ethical 
philosophy, with more of development and 
a more extensive observation. It would 
bo said of these sermons, and indeed, with 
a few exceptions, of all those of Barrow, 
that they are not what is called evan- 
gelical; they indicate the ascendancy of 
an Armminn party, dwelling far moro 
than is usual in the pulpit on moral and 
rational, or even temporal, inducements, 
and sometimes hardly abstaining from 
what would give a little offence in later 
times. 1 His quotations also from ancient 

impression of any merit that can be reckoned 
more than relative to the miserable tone of bis 
predecessors. The following specimen is from 
one of Ills most admired sermons:— E Cristo 
non potifc ottenerc da voi chc gli nmettiate nn 
torto, un affronto, un aggravio, una parolina 7 
Clio vorreste da Christo ? Vorreste ch r egli vi si 
gcfctassesupplichevole dpiedi h chiedeni quests 
grazia? Io son quasi per dire cV egli il farebbe; 
perebi so non dubiti di prostrarsi h piedi di un 
traditore, qual* era Guida, di Javarglieli, di 
asclugarglieli, di baciargheli, non si -vergog- 
nerebbe, cred* io, di farai vedere ginocchionl a 
pl 6 vostri. Ma vi fa bisogno di tanto per muo- 
vervl & compiacerlo? Ah Cavalieri, Cavalier!, 
io non vorrei questa volta fam arrossire Nel 
resto 10 so di certo, che so altrettanto fosse a 
•\oi domandato da quella donna che chiamate 
la rostra dnraa, da quelia, di cui forsennati 
idolatrate il volto, indovinato le voglic, ambite 
le grazie, non vi farete pregar tanto a con- 
cedcrglielo E poi vi fate pregar tanto da un 
Dio per \oi crocefisso ? 0 confusionet O vitu- 
pero 1 0 vcTgogna 1 Baccolta di Prose Italione 
(in Classic! Italiani), vol IL, p 345. 

, This is certainly not the manner of Bossuet, 
and more like that of a third-rate Methodist 
among us. 

l Thus, in his sermon against evil speaking 
(xvl ), Barrow treats it as fit “for rustic boors or 
men of coarsest education and employment, 
who, having their minds debased by being con- 
versant in meanest affairs, do rent their sorry 
passions and bicker about their petty concern- 
ments in such strains, who also, not being 
capable of a fair reputation, or sensible of dis- 
grace to themselves, do littlo value the credit of 
others, or care for aspersing it. But such lan- 
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philosophers, though not so numerous as 
in Taylor, are equally uncongenial to our 
cars. In. his style, notwithstanding its 
richness and occasional vivacity, 'wc may 
censure a redundancy and excess of apposi- 
tion; it is not sufficient to avoid strict 
tautology ; no second phrase (to lay down 
a general rule not without exception) 
should he so like the first, that the reader 
would naturally have understood it to* be 
comprised therein. Barrows language is 
more antiquated and formal than that of 
his age ; and he abounds too much in un- 
common words of Latin derivation, fre- 
quently such as appear to liave no au- 
thority but his own 

57. South’s sermons begin, in order of 
south. date, before the Restora- 
tion, and come down to 
nearly the end of the century. They were 
much celebrated at the time, and retain a 
portion of their renown. This is by no 
means surprising. South had great quali- 
fications for that popularity which attends 
the pulpit, and his manner was at that 
time original. Not diffuse, not learned, j 
not formal in argument like Barrow, with 
a more natural structure of sentences, a 
more pointed, though by no means a moro 
fair and satisfactory turn of reasoning, 

* with a style clear and English, free from 
all pedantry, but abounding with those 
colloquial novelties of idiom, which, 
though now become vulgar and offensive, 
the age of Charles II. affected, sparing no 
personal or temporary sarcasm, but, if ho 
seems for a moment to tread on the verge 
of buffoonery, recovering himself by some 
stroke of vigorous sense and language ; 
such was the witty Dr. South, whom tlio 
courtiers delighted to hear. His sermons 
want all that is called unction, and some- 
times even earnestness, which is owing, 
in a great measure, to a perpetual tone of 
gibing at rebels and fanatics ; but there is 
a masculine spirit about them, which, com- 
bined with their peculiar characteristics, 
would naturally fill the churches whore ho 
might be heard. South appears to bond 
towards the Arminun theology, without 
adopting so much of it as some of his con- 
temporaries. 

59. The sermons of Tillotson were, for 

TOiotson. a cent *tfy> raoro read 

than any in our language. 
They arc now bought almost as waste 
paper, and hardly read at all. Such is 

guage 13 unworthy of those persons, and cannot 
easily be drawn from them, who are wont to ex- 
ercise their thoughts about nobler matters,*' &c. 
No one would venture this now from the pulpit. 


the fickleness of religious taste, as abun- 
dantly numerous instances would prove. 
Tillotson is reckoned verbose and languid. 
Ho has not the former defect in nearly 
so great a degree as some of his eminent 
predecessors ; but thoro is certainly little 
vigour or vivacity in his style. Roll of 
the Romish controversy, he is perpetually 
recurring to that ‘‘world’s debate;” and 
he is not mucli less hostile to all the Cal- 
vinistic tenets. 'Wliat is most remarkable 
in the theology of Tillotson is his strong 
assertion, in almost all his sermons, of the 
principles of natural religion and morality, 
not only as the basis of all revelation, 
without a dependence on which it cannot 
be believed, but ns nearly coincident with 
Christianity in its extent, a length to 
which few at present would be ready to 
follow him. Tillotson Is always of a 
tolerant and catholic spirit, enforcing right 
actions rather than orthodox opinions, and 
obnoxious, for that and other reasons, to 
all the bigots of Ins own age. 

GO. It has become necessary to draw 
towards a conclusion of this Expository 
chapter; tlio materials are Theology, 
far from being exhausted. In expository, 
or, as some call it, excgctical theology, 
the English divines bad already taken a 
conspicuous station. Andres, no partial 
estimator of Protestant writers, extols 
them with marked praise. 1 2 Those who 
| belonged to the earlier part of the century 
form a portion of a vast collection, the 
Gritici Sacri, published by one Bee, a 
bookseller, in 1GG0. This was in nine 
folio volumes; and in 16G9, Matthow 
Pool, a nonconforming minister, produced 
bis Synopsis Criticorum, in five volumes, 
being, in great mcasuro, an abridgment and 
digest of the former. Bee complained of 
the infraction of his copyright, or rather 
his equitable interest; but such a dis- 
pute hardly pertains to our history.3 
The work of Pool was evidently a more 
original labour than the former. Ham- 
mond, Patrick, and other commentators, 
do honour to tlio Anglican church in the 
latter part of the century. 

61. Pearson’s Exposition of the Apostlo’s 
Creed, published in 1G59, is ’peaxstmonthe 
a standard book in English Creed, 
divinity. It expands beyond the literal 
purport of the creed itself to most articles 

1 1 soli Ingles!, chc ampio spario non dovreb. 
bono occupaie in questo capo doll* csegetica 
sacra, so 1* istituto della nostr* opera ci permet- 
tesso tener dictro a tutti 1 piii degni drila 
nostra stima? Yol, xlx , p. 253. 

2 Chalmers. 
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of orthodox belief, and is a valuable sum- 
mary of arguments and authorities on that 
side. The closeness of Pearson, and his 
judicious selection of proofs, distinguish 
him from many, especially the earlier, 
theologians. Some might surmise that his 
undeviating adherence to what he calls the 
church is hardly consistent with indepen- 
dence of thinking; but, considered as an 
advocate, he is one of much judgment and 
skill. Such men as Pearson and Stilling- 
fleet, would have been conspicuous at the 
bar, which wo could not quite affirm of | 
Jeremy Taylor. 

62. Simon, a regular priest of the con- 
gimon'a Critical gregation called The Ora- 

BiMtories. tory, which has been rich in 
eminent men, owes much of his fame to his 
Oritical History* of the Old Testament. 
This work, hold in many of its positions, 
as it then seemed to both the Catholic and 
Protestant orthodox, after being nearly . 
strangled by Bossuet in France, appeared 
at Rotterdam in 1685. Bossuet attacked 
it with extreme vivacity, but with a real j 
inferiority to Simon, both in learning and 
candour.* Le Clerc on his side carped 
more at the Critical History than it seems 
to deserve. Many paradoxes, as they then 
were called, in his famous work are now 
received as truth, or at least pass without 
reproof. Simon may possibly bo too prone 
to novelty, but a love of truth as well as 
great acuteness are visible throughout. 
His Critical History of the New Testament 
was published in 1689, and one or two more 
works ,of a similar description before the 
close of the century. 

63. 1 have, on a former occasion, ad verted, 
in a corresponding chapter, to publications 


, ros 

on witchcraft, and similar superstitions. 
Several might b e mentioned at this time; 
the belief in such tales was assailed by a 
prevalent scepticism which called out their 
advocates. Of these, the most unworthy 
to have exhibited their great talents in 
such a cause were our own philosophers 
Henry More and Joseph GlanviL The 
Sadducismus Triumpliatus, or Treatise on 
Apparitions, by the latter, has passed 
through several editions, while his Scepsis 
Scientifica has hardly been seen, perhaps, 
by six living persons. A Butch minister, 
by name Bekker, raised a great clamour 
against himself by a downright denial of 
all power to the devil, and consequently to 
his supposed instruments, the ancient 
beldams of Holland and other countries. 
His Monde Enchants, originally published 
in Butch, is in four volumes, written in a 
systematic manner and with tedious pro- 
lixity. There was no ground for imputing 
infidelity to the author, except the usual 
ground of calumniating everyone who quits- 
the beaten path in theology ; but his ex- 
planations of scripture in the case of the 
demoniacs and the like are, as usual with 
those who have taken the same line, rather 
forced. The fourth volume which contains 
several curious stories of imagined posses- 
sion, and some which resemble what is now 
called magnetism, is the only part of 
Bekkeris once celebrated book that can be 
read with any pleasure. Bekker was a 
Cartesian, and his theory was built too 
much on Cartesian assumptions of the im- 
possibility of spirit acting on body, which 
are easily parried by denying his inference 
from them. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

mSTOBT OF SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY FROM 1650 TO 1700. 

Understanding. 


Tbo Aristotelian and scholastic mota- 
hysics, though shaken on every side, and 

1 Ditense de Ja Tradition des Saints 
ires, ffiuvres de Bossuet, voL y., and In- 
tactions sur la Version du N.T., impnni^ a 
■revom, Id. voL iv., 813. Bausset, Vie de 
lossuet, iv., 270. 


especially bytherapidprogress of the Carte- 
sian theories, had not lost Aristotelian 
their' hold ore r the thcolo- me p _ yi1 
gians of the Homan church, or even the pro- 
testant universities, at the begriming of 
this period, and hardly at its close. 
Brucker enumerates several writers of that 
O r 
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class in Germany and we find, as late as 
1693, a formal injunction by the Sorboune, 
that none who taught philosophy in the 
colleges under its jurisdiction should intro- 
duce any novelties, or swerve from the 
Aristotelian doctrine. 2 The Jesuits, rather 
unfortunately for their credit, distinguished 
themselves as strenuous advocates of the 
old philosophy, and thus lost the advantage 
they had obtained in philology as enemies 
of barbarous prejudice, and encouragcrs of 
a progressive spirit in their disciples. 
Kapin, one of their most accomplished 
men, after speaking with liitlo respect of 
-the Novum Organum, extols the disputa- 
tions of the schools as the best method in 
the education of young men, who, as ho 
fancies, have too little experience to de- 
light in physical scicncc.3 
2. It is a difficult and dangorons choice, 
Their decline, in a new state of public 
Thonus white, opinion (and wc have to 
make it at present), between that which 
may itself pass away, and that which must 
efface what has gone before. Those who 
clung to the ancient philosophy believed 
that Bacon and Descartes were the idols of 
a transitory fashion, and that the wisdom 
of long ages would regain its ascendancy, 
They were deceived, and their own repu- 
tation has been swept off with the systems 
to which they adhered. Thomas White, 
an English catholic priest, whoso Latin 


appellation is Albius, endeavoured to main- 
tain the Aristotelian metaphysics and tho 


* iv. See his long and laborious chapter 
on the Aristotelian philosophers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries ; no one else seems to 
have done more than copy Bruckcr. 

2 Cum rehtum esset ad Socletalem (SorhonU 
cam) nonnullos philosophise, protcssorc 3 , ex Us 
oUam aliquando qui ad Socictatcm ankclant, 
novas quasdam doctrines Sn philosophicls sectari, 
minusque Aristotelian doctrimo studerc, quam 
hactenus nsuipatum fnenfc in Acadcmift Parish 
ensi, consult Socictas iujungendum esse illis, 
imo etiis qui docent pkilosopkiam in collegiis 
fino i regimini credltis, ne delnceps novltaUbus 
studeant, ant ab Aristotelica doctrina defTectant. 
?}. 1603 ' ****&*» Collcctlo Judiciorum, 

luvi 

SEffledoiis snt la Podtique, p. 80S. He 
admits, however, that tointrodoco more experi- 
ment end observation would bo an impronj. 
meat. Hu rests il y a apparenco quo lei loix. 
qnl no souflrent point d’innoivition dans Tosage 
tinirerscUcment dtablies, n'aatoriser- 

anlo^n 1 , daulT6 ro6tboa « <1™ Mile qui est 
auiornd hulen usage dans, les ubm»fc ; afln 

pas *■ "* tro P do licence a la p«sion 
Q a naturellement pour les nourelles 
Opinions, dont le corns est d*ane da ngereuso 
consequence dans un 4tat blen rigid • r^ mrti 
a PM«WU. , t L " 


scholastic terminology in several works, 
and especially in an attack upon Glanvil’g 
Vanity of Dogmatizing^ This hook, en- 
titled Soiri, I know only through GJanviTs 
reply in Jiis second edition, by which 
“White appears to bo a mere Aristotelian. 
Ho was a friend of Sir Konclm Digby, who 
was himself, though a man of considerable 
talents, incapable of disentnngling his 
mind from the Peripatetic hypotheses. 
Tho power of words indeed is so great, tho 
illusions of what is called realism, or of 
believing that general terms have an ob- 
jective exterior being, are to natural, and 
especially so bound up both with our 
notions of essential, especially theological, 
truth, and with our popular language, that 
no man could in that age bo much censured 
for not casting off his fetters, even when 
he had heard tho call to liberty from 
some modem voices. Wo fmd that even 
after two centuries of a better method, 
many are always ready to fall back into a 
verbal process of theorising. 

3. Logic was taught in the Aristotelian 
method, or rather in ono 
which, with some change hogic 
for tho worse, had been gradually founded 
upon it. Burgcrsdicius, in this and in 
other sciences, seems to have been in re- 
pute; Smigleoius also is mentioned with 
praise. 1 These lived both in the former 
part of file century. But they were super- 
ceded, at least in England, by Wallis, 
whoso Ihstitutio Logicre ad Communes 
Hsus Accommodate was published in 10S7. 
Ho claims ns an improvement upon the 
received system, tho classifying singular 
propositions among umvcrsals. 2 Bamus 


1 IfcLogiquo do Smiglecins, says Papin, est 
un bel outrage. The same writer proceeds to 
observe that the Spaniards of the preceding 
century had corrupted logic by their subtleties. 
En so jettant dans des speculations creases qui 
nhvoient ricn do riel, leur plnlosopliw tron- 
rirent Part d'avotr do la raison malgre lo bon 
sens, ct do donnor do la coulour, ct tnfcme jo no 
seal qaoi do Gpecfeuse, 4 ce qui dtoit do plus 
deraisonnaMe, p. 3S2. But this must have 
been rather tho fault of their metaphysics than 
of what is strictly called logic. 

- Atque hoc sfgnantcr notatum vdim, quia 
novus forto hie vldcar, et pwoter aliorum' 
loquendi fonnnlnm hroc dicere. Nam pleriquo , 
Iogicl proposttionem quam vocant slngularem, 
hoc est, do subjecto individuo sivo singulari, 
pm particnlari habent, non universali. Bed 
perperam hoc faciuut, et prater mentem 
AristoteUs (qui, quantum memiul, nunquam 
ejusmodi singularem,r7/y Kara afpor appellat 
attt pro tali habet) et prtoter xci n&turam : -Non 
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Lad made a third class of them, and in 
this he seems to have been generally 
followed. Aristotle, though it docs not 
appear that he is explicit on the subject, 
does not rank them as particular. That 
IValliR is right cannot he doubted by any- 
one who reflects at nil ; but his originality 
\re mu<t not assert. The same lmd been 
pcrcci\cd by the authors of the Port- 
JRuynl Logic; a work to which he Jms made 
no alhtrion. 1 “Wallis claims also ns his own 
the method of reducing hypothetical to 
categorical syllogisms, and proves it ela- 
borately* in a separate dissertation. A 
smaller treatise, still much used at Oxford, 
by Aldrich, Compendium Artis Logica?, 
3! ML is clear and concise, but seems to I 
contain nothing uny important; and he 
alludes to the Art (lo Penser in a tone of 
in clou ce, which must rouse indignation in 
those who nro acquainted with that ex- 
cellent work, Aldrich's censures are, in 
m my instances, more cavil and misrepre- 
sentation ; I do not know that they nro 
right in any. 2 Of tho Art dc Tenser itself 
we shall have something to say hi the 
course of this chapter. 

4. Ik fore wo proceed to those whose 
nu philosophy may ho reckoned 
ten of fwi&- original or at least modern, 
«*T*r R very few deserve mention 
who have endeavoured to maintain or re- 
etoro that of antiquity. Stanley's History 
of Philosophy, in ICTw, is in great measure 
confined to biography, and comprehends 
no name later than Camondes, Most is 
derived from Diogenes Laertius; but nn 
twnlpiB of thoriatonic philosophy is given 
from Alcinoup, anil tho author lias com- 


entra We actflnr dc irirtfcularitato subject! (quod 
arouav voeat AiWolcli*, non Kara pipas) 

ted dc partialltato piwdltattonls Mque 

epo interim novator cense ndus sum qul nice 
dKerJm, Bed illl polhn novatorcs qui nb Arts- 
tot dim iloctrina recesscrint ; coquo multa 
infroduverinfc Incoramodfl do qulbns mo loco 
dic^tnr, P. 12 r >. Ho has afterwards a separate 
fipicrtariou or thesW to prove this more nt 
length. It seems that the Pamlsts held a third 
cities of proportions, neither universal nor 
partlcuHr, to nhlch they ga\o tho namo of 
proprfn, cqnivalent to sfngalir. 

J Art do Pensor, part M, chap 111. 

2 One of Aldrich'* charges against tho author 
of tho Art do Ponser is, that ho brings tonvnnl 
ns n pert discovery tho equality of tho angles of 
jfcMHaSon to 1000 right angles : and another is, 
tlvrtho gives as an example of a regular syllogism 
Ime that hw ohrioosly flvo terms ; thus expect- 
ing the Oxford students, for whom lie u rote, to 
lh . t Antony Amauld neither knew tho 
JKSbS-"' the mere rudiments of 

* common logic. 


piled ono of tho Peripatetic system from 
Aristotlo himself, Tho doctrine of the 
Stoics is also elaborately deduced from 
various sources. Stanley on the whole 
brought a good deal from an almost un- 
trodden field ; but ho is merely a his- 
torian, and never a critic of philosophy, 
ITo docs not mention Epicurus at all, pro- 
bably because Gassendi had so well written 
that philosopher's life. 

5. Gale’s Cotut of the Gentiles, partly 
in IGGOnnd partly in later GMe*« Cowt or 
years, is incomparably a 
more learned work, than that of Stanley. 
Its aim is to prove that all heathen philo- 
sophy, whether barbaric or Greek, was 
borrowed from the Scriptures, or at least 
from the Jews . The first part is entitled 
Of Philology, which traces the same lead- 
ing principle by means of language ; the 
second, Of Philosophy : tho third treats of 
the Vanity of Philosophy , and the fourth 
of Reformed Philosophy, 14 wherein Plato's 
moral and metaphysic or prime philosophy 
is 1 educed to an useful form and method.” 
Gale has been reckoned among Platonic 
philosophers, and indeed he professes to 
find a great rescmblanco between tho philo- 
sophy of Plato and his own. But he iB a 
determined Calvinist in all respeots, and 
scruples not to say, “Whatever God wills 
is just, because he wills it;” and again, 
“God wfllcth nothing without himself 
becauso it is just, but it is therefore just 
becauso ho willcth it. The reasons of 
good and evil extrinsic to tho divine essence 
aro all dependent on the divine will, either 
dcccmcnt or legislative.” 1 It is not likely 
that Plato would have acknowledged such 


rsciple. 

. A much more eminent and en- 
ltened man than Gale, cadworttfaln- 
[ph Cudworth, by his In- teUe ^ Sy * 
ectual System of tho 
iverso, published in 1678, but written 
oral years before, placed himself in a 
Idle point botween tho declining and 
,,g schools of philosophy ; more indo- 
ulent of authority, and more close, 
haps, in argument than tho former, but 
ro prodigal of learning, more technical 
language, and less conversant with 
vlytical and inductive processes of 
soring than the latter. Upon the 
ole, however, ho belongs to the school 
antiquity, and probably Ins wish was to 
classed with it. Cudworth was roe of 
)se whom Hobbes had roused by 
Loistio and immoral theories of the 
riatban; nor did any antagonist perhaps 
l Part iv., p 339. 
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of that pHlosopher bring a more vigorous 
understanding to tbo combat. This un- 
derstanding was not so mnch obstructed m 
its own exercise by a vast erudition, as it 
was sometimes concealed by it from tne 
reader. Cudwortb has passed more for a 
recorder of ancient philosophy, than for 
one who might stand in a respectable class 
among philosophers ; and his work, though 
long, being unfinished, as ^ell asfull of 
digression, its object has not been fully ap- 
prehended. 

7 . This object was to establish the liberty 
of human actions against 
Its object. t j lc f a talists. Of these he 
lays it down that there arc three^ kinds, 
the first atheistic ; the second admitting a 
Deity, but one acting necessarily and 
without moral perfections; the third 
granting the moral attributes of God, but 
asserting all human actions to be governed 
by necessary laws which ho has ordained. 
The first book of the Intellectual System, 
which alone is extant, relates wholly to 
tho proofs of tho existence of a Deity 
against tho atheistic fatalists, his moral 
nature being rarely or never touched ; so 
that the greater and more interesting part of 
the work, for the sake of which tho author 
projected it, was never written, unless we 
take for fragments of it some writings of the 
author preserved in the British Museum. 

& The first chapter contains an account 
of the ancient corpuscular 

Sketch of it. philosophy, which, till cor- 
rupted by Leucippus and Democritus, 
Gudworth takes to have been not only 
theistic, but more consonant to theistic 
principles than any other. These two, 
however, brought in a fatalism grounded 
on their own atomic theory. In the second 
chapter he states very fully and fairly all 
their arguments, or rather all that have 
ever been adduced ou the atheistic side. 
In the third he expatiates on the hylozoie 
atheism, as ho calls it, of Strato, which 
accounts the world to be animated in all 
its parts but without a angle controlling 
intelligence, and adverts to another hy- 
pothesis, which gives a vegetable hut not 
sentient life to the world. 

9. This leads Gudworth to his own 
Hk purtlo famous theory of a plastic 
nature, a device to account 
for tho operations of physical laws with- 
out the continued agency of the Deity. 
Of this plastic energy he speaks in rather 
a confused and indefinite manner giving 
it in one place a sort of sentient life, or 
what ho calls “a drowsy unawakened 
cogitation/’ and always treating it as an 


entity or real being. This language of 
Gudworth, and indeed the whole hypothesis 
of a plastic nature, was unable to stand 
the searching eye of Bayle, who,^ in an 
article of bis dictionary, pointed out its un- 
pbilosophical and dangerous assumptions. 
Le Clerc endeavoured to support Cudwortb 
against Bayle, but with little success.* It 
has had, however, some partizans, though 
rather among physiologists than metaphy- 
sicians. Grew adopted it to explain vege- 
tation ; and the plastic nature differs only, 
as I conceive, from what Hunter and 
Abemethy have called life in organised 
bodies by its more extensive agency ; for if 
we are to believe that there is a vital 
power, not a mere name for the sequence 
of phenomena, which marshals the mole- 
cules of animal and vegetable substance, 
we can see no reason why a similar energy 
should not determine other molecules to 
assume geometrical figures in crystalliza- 
tion. The error or paradox consists in 
assigning a real unity of existence, and a 
real power of causation, to that which is 
unintelligent. 

10. The fourth chapter of the Intel- 
lectual System, of vast hi* account of 
length, and occupying half old philosophy, 
the entire work, launches into a sea of old 
philosophy, in order to show the unity of a 
supreme God to have been a general belief 
of antiquity. fc In this fourth chapter,” 
he says * f we were necessitated by tbo 
matter itself to run out into philology and 
antiquity, as also in the other parts of the 
book wo do often give an account of the 
doctrine of the ancients ; which, however, 
some over-severe philosophers may look 
upon fastidiously or undervalue and de- 
preciate, yet as we conceived it often neces- 
sary, so possibly may the variety thereof 
not be ungrateful to others, and this mix- 
ture of philology throughout the whole 
sweeten and allay the severity of philo- 
sophy to them ; the main thing which the 
book pretends to, in the meantime, being 
the philosophy of religion. But for our 
part, we neither call philology, nor yet 
philosophy, our mistress, but serve our- 
selves of either as occasion requireth /’ 3 

1 L Tho whole fourth chapter may be 
reckoned one great episode, and as it con- 
tains a store of useful knowledge on ancient 
philosophy, it has not only been more read 
than the remaining part of the Intellectual 
System, but has been tho cause, in mote 
than one respect, that the work has been 
erroneously judged. Thus, Cudwortb has 
l Biblothfcque Choisie, vol v. 

5 Preface, p. 37. 
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i pedantic, as is the ease with all our 

— ’ ™ 7“~“ \ ll “‘° oiucr metaphysicians, aboundinir in words 

■other reason than that ho 1ms gono diffusely winch the English language ha“nTre’ 
jntoa supposed resemblance between the cognised. Hois fuU of the ancients birt 
Uatomc and Christian Trinity. mother rarely quotes the schoolmen. Hobbes is 
we agree witlx him in tins or no, tho sub- tho adversary with whom he most grap- 
jeet is insulated, and belongs only to tho pics; tho materialism, the resolving all 
history of theological opinion; in Cud- ideas into sensation, tho low morality of 
worth s own philosophy ho appears to bo that writer, were obnoxious to the am- 
nn eclectic, not tho vassal of Plato, raadversion of so strenuous an advocate of 
j latum*, or Aristotlo, though deeply a more elevated philosophy. In some re- 
versed in them nil. spccts, Cudworth has, as I conceive, much 

12. In tho fifth and last chapter of tho the ndvnntago ; in others, he will generally 
nit arjn wu first nnd only hook of tho ho thought by our metaphysicians to want 
aticiis Intellectual System, Cud- precision and logical reasoning ; and, upon 
worth, reverting to tho various atheistical tho whole, wo must rank him, in philo- 
arguments which ho had stated in tho sophical acumen, far below Hobbes, Male- 
second chapter, answors them at great hi anche, and Locke, but? also far above any 
length, and though not without much mcro Aristotelians, or retailors of Scofcus 
erudition, perhaps more than was requis- and Aquinas. 

ite, yet depending chiefly on his own stores 14. Henry More, though by no means 
■of reasoning. And inasmuch as oven a less eminent than Cudworth 


More. 


in his own age, ought not to 
be placed on the same level. More fell not 
only into tho mystical notions of the later 
Platonists, but oven of the Cabbalistic 
writers, His metaphysical philosophy was 


^cond-ratc philosopher ranks higher in 
literary precedence than the most learned 
importer of other men’s doctrine, it may bo 
•unfortunate for Cud worth’s reputation 
that ho consumed so much time in the pre- 
ceding chapter upon mcro learning, even borrowed in great measure from them; and 
though that should be reckoned more use- though he was in correspondence with Des 
ful nnd valuable than his own reasonings, cartes, and enchanted with the new views 
Xlicsc, however, aro frequently valuable, that opened upon him, yet we find that he 
and, as I have intimated above, ho is parti- was reckoned much less of a Cartesian 
ally tinctured by tho philosophy of his own afterwards, and even wrote against parts 
generation, while he endeavours to tread of tho theory.* The most peculiar tenet 
in tho ancient paths. Vet ho seems not of More was tho extension of spirit ; nc 
mvaro of the place which Bacon, Descartes, knowledging and even striving for the souls’ 
and Ga^endi wero to hold; and not only immateriality, ho still could not conceive 
names them sometimes with censure, it to bo unextended. Vet it seems evident 
hardly with praise, but most inexcusably that if we give extension as well as figure, 
throws out several intimations that they which is implied in finite extension, to tho 
had designedly served tho causo of atheism, single self-conscious monad, qualities as 
Tho disposition of the two former to slight heterogeneous to thinking as material im- 
the argument from final causes, though it penetrability itself, wo shall find it in vain 
might justly bo animadverted upon, could to deny tho possibility at least of the latter, 
not w arrant this most uncandid and untruo Some, indeed, might question whether 
aspersion. Hut jusiico was even-handed ; what wo call matter is any real being at 
Cud worth himself did not escape tho all, except as extension under peculiar 
slander of bigots; it was idly said by Dry- conditions. But this conjecture need not 
den, that he had put tho arguments against here bo pressed. 

a Deity so well, that somo thought ho had 15. Gassendi himself, by tho extensive- 
not answered them, nnd if Wiarburton may j paiuot, Vie de Descartes, Iiv. vii. It must 
bo believed, tho remaining part of tho In- bo observed that More never wholly agreed 
tcllcctual System was never published, on with Descartes Thus they differed about tho 
account of the world’s malignity in judging omnipresence of tho Deity; Descartes thought 
i tv 1 . 1 ,.- that ho was partout fc raison do sa puissanco, ct 

ot tho first.* Probably it u as noverwntton. “ nl[II / dl! son cssenc0 a n - a absolument 
13. Cudworth is too credulous and un- rftoUon au ]l0U . Morc , * ho he 

critical about ancient writings, defending (n ii c dalo’u)rof extension, maintained a strictly 
l Warbiirton’a preface to Divine Legation, local presence ffiuvres do Dcscaites, >oL x, 


vol. II. 


| p. 2o0. 
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ness of his erudition, may bo said to havo 
united the two schools of 
Gassendi. speculative philosophy, the 
historical and tho experimental, though 
tho character of his mind determined him 
far more towards tho latter. Ho belongs 
in point of timo rather to tho earlier period 
of tho century; hut his Syntagma Philo- 
sophicum having been published in 105S, 
we have deferred tho review of it for this 
volume. This posthumous work, in two 
volumes folio, and nearly 1600 pages closely 
printed in doublo columns, is divided into 
three parts, tho Logic, tho Physics, and 
tho Ethics; tho second occupying moro 
than five-sixths of tho whole, j 

m% Logic. TJio is introduced by 
two prooemial books ; one containing a his- 
tory of tho science from Zeno of Elen, tho 
parent of systematic logic, to Bacon and. 
Descartes tho other, still moro valuable, 
on the criteria of truth ; shortly criticising 
also, in a chapter of this book, the several 
schemes of logic which ho had merely 
described in the former. After stating 
very prolixly, as is usual with him, tho 
arguments of tho sceptics against tho evi- 
dence of tho senses, and thoso of tho dog- 
matics, as ho calls them, who refer tho sole 
criterion of truth to tho understanding, lie 
propounds a sort of middle course. It is 
necessary, ho observes, before wo can infer 
truth, that there should bo somo sensible 
sign, aurBqTov tnjfietov ; for, since all the 
knowledge wo possess is derived from tho 
sense, the mind must first havo some 
sensible image, by which it may bo led to 
a knowledge of what is latent and not 
perceived by sense* Hence, wo may dis- 
tinguish in ourselves a double criterion ; ono 
by which wo perceive the sign— namely, 
the senses ; another, by which wo under- 
stand through reasoning the latent thing— 
namely, the intellect or rational faculty. 2 

1 Prrotcreundum porro non cst ob cam, qua 
esfc, eelebritatem Organum.sUo logica Fmnclscl 
Paeon is Vcrulnmii. Ho extols Bacon highly, 
but gives an analysis of tho Xovum O/gan um 
without much criticism. Do Loglcm Origine, 
ex. 

Logica Vcrulatnil, Gassendi says in another 
place, tota ac per so ad physicam, atquo adeo 
ad veritatom notitiamvo icrum germannm lm- 
ben&uj? contendft. Pnccipud nutem in co cat, 
ut heno imaginenmr, quntemis vult esso im. 
primis exuenda omnia pra»Judicia ac novas 
tleindo notiones idcasvo ex novis dehiteque 
factis experimentis inducendas. Logica Cnr- 
tesu recto quidem Vcrnlamii imitationo ab eo 
oxorditnr, quod ad bone nnaginandum prava j 
preya&fci* exuenda, recta vero lnducnda vult 
&c., p 90. 1 

2 P. S3. If this passage bo well attended to, 1 


This ho illustrates by tho pores of the eldo, 
which wo do not perceive, but infer their 
existence by observing the permeation of 
moisture. 

16. In the first part of tho treatise itself 
on Logic, to which these His theory of 
two books nro introductory, Wcas * 
Gassendi lays down again his favourite 
principle, that every idea in tho mind is 
ultimately derived from tho senses* But 
while what the senses transmit aro only 
singular ideas, tho mind has the faculty of 
making general ideas out of a number of 
theso singular ones when they resemble 
each other. 1 In this part of his Logic lio 
expresses himself clearly and unequivocally 

a conceptual^. 

17. Tho Physics were expanded with n 
prodigality of learning upon every province 
of nature. Gassendi is full of quotation, 
and his systematic method manifests tho 
comprehensiveness of his researches. In 
tho third book of tho second part of the 
third section of tho Physics, he treats of 
the immateriality, and, in the fourteenth, 
of the immortality of the soul, and main- 
tains the affirmative of both proportions. 
Tliis may not ho what thoso who judge of 
Gassendi merely from his objections to 
the Meditations of Descartes have sup- 
posed. But a dearer insight into his meta- 
physical theory will bo obtained from* tho 
ninth book of the same part of tho Physics, 
entitled, Do Intellcctu, on tho Human 
Understanding. 

18. Jn this book, after much display of 

erudition on the tenets of AutJ of the 
philosophers, ho determin cs nateo or the 
tho soul to be an incorporeal ,wfl * 
substance, created by God, and infused 
into the body, so that it resides in it ns an 
informing and not merely a present natm c, 
forma informant, ct non implicit er nv 
s is tens. 2 Ho next distinguishes intellec- 
tion or understanding from imagination or 
perception; which is worthy of particular 
notice, because in his controversy with 
Descartes he had thrown out doubts as to 
nny distinction between them. IYq havo 
in ourselves a kind of faculty which enables 
us, by means of reasoning, to undci stand 
that which by no endeavours wo can im- 
agine or represent to the mind. 3 Of this 
it will show boa* the philosophy of Gassendi 
has been misundeistooil by those who confound 
it with tho merely sensual bchool of meta- 
physicians. Xo one has more clearly, or more at 
length, distinguished tho mcrdqrov tn}fx€iop f 
the sensible associated sign, from the unim- 
aginable objects of pure intellect, as wo shall 
soon see. * i P, 93. a P. 440. 

3 Itaque cat in nobis intellects species, qua- 
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the size of the sun, or innumerable other 
examples might he given ; the mind hav- 
ing no idea suggested by the imagination 
of tho sun*8 magnitude, but knowing it by 
a peculiar process of reasoning. And hence 
we infer that the intellectual soul is im- 
material, because it understands, that 
which no material image presents to it, as 
we infer also that the imaginative faculty 
is material, because it employs the images 
supplied hy sense. It is true that the 
intellect makes use of these sensible 
images, as steps towards its reasoning upon 
things which cannot he imagined ; hut the 
proof of its immateriality is given by this, 
that it passes beyond all material images, 
and attains a true knowledge of that 
whereof it has no image. 

19. Buhle observes that in what Gassendi 
has said on the power of the mind to under- 
stand what it cannot conceive, there is a 
forgetfulness of his principle, that nothing 
is in the understanding which has not been 
in the sense. But, unless we impute re- 
peated contradictions to this philosopher, , 
he must havo meant that axiom in a less 
extended sense than it has been taken hy 
some who have since employed it. By 
that which is “in the understanding,” he 
could only intend definite images derived 
from sense, which must be present before 
the mind can exeroise any faculty, or pro- 
ceed to reason up to unimaginable things. 
The fallacy of the sensualist school, Eug- 
Iishand Broach, was to conclude that we 
can have no knowledge of that which is 
not in the understanding an inference 


rattocinando eo ptovehimur, ut align! <3 intelli* 
goraus, quod imaginary vcl cuius habere ob- 
versantem jmaghiem, quantumeuaque mrtrei 
vires contenderimus, non possimus . • • After 
instancing the size of the sun, possunt con- 
s imilfo sexcenta afferri. . . . Venim quicJem 
istud sufficing ut constet quinpiare nos intelli- 
gere quod Imaginari non liceat, et Sntellectum 
ita esse distinctum a phantasia, ut cum pban- 
tasia habeat raateriales species, sub quibus res 
imaginatur, non habeat tamen inieUectus, sub 
quibus res intelligat: nequeenim uilam, v. g 
habet ilUus magnitndims quam in sole Intel* 
ligtt ; sed tantum vi propria, sen ratiocinando, 
cam esse in sole naagnitudinem comprehends, 
ao pari modo cratera. Nempe ex hoc efiicitur, 
ut xcm sine specie material* inteUigens, esse 
immaterialis debeat; sicutl phantasia ex eo 
material** mguttar, quod material! specie 
utatur. Ao utitur quiclem etiara intellects* 
spcciebus phantasia percept!*, tanquam gradl* 
bus, ut ratiocinando asscqnatnr ca,qnre dein- 
ceps sine spcciebus phantasmatisve < 

sed hoc ipsnm est quod illius Jmmatenalitatein 
atgult, qnod ultra omnem apeciem tnatcnalem 
quidpiatnque cuius nullatn habeat 
phantasma revera ognoscat. 


true in the popular sense of words, hut 
false in the metaphysical. 

20. There is, moreover, Gassendi pro- 
ceeds, a class of reflex utsttnguWie* 
operations, whereby the idea* of re- 
mind understands itself and Action. 

its own faculties, and is conscious that it is 
exercising such acts. And this faculty is 
superior to any that a material substance 
possesses; for no body can actreflcxly on 
I itself, hut must znovo from one place to 
another. 3 Our observation, therefore, of 
our own imaginings must be hy a power 
superior to imagination itself ; for imagi- 
nation is employed on tho image, not on 
the perception of the image, since there is 
no image of the act of perception. 

21. Tho intellect also not only forms 
universal ideas, hut perceives tho nature 
of universality. And this seems peculiar 
to mankind; for brutes do not show any- 
thing more than a power of association by 
resemblance. In our own conception of an 
universal, it may be urged, there is always 
some admixture of singularity, as of a par- 
ticular form, magnitude, or colour; yet 
we are able, Gassendi thinks^ to strip the 
image successively of all these particular 
adjuncts. 3 Ho seems, therefore, as has 
been remarked aboro, to have held the 
conceptualist theorem tho strictest man- 
ner, admitting the reality of universal 
ideas oven as images present to tho mind. 

5SS5. Intellection being the proper opera- 
tion of tho soul, it it need- jum intellect 
less to inquire whether it iwm ta^ghuv- 
i docs this by its own nature, 
or by a peculiar faculty called understand 
ing, nor should we trouble ourselves about 
the Aristotelian distinction of the active 
and passive intellect. 3 ’VTe have only to 
distinguish this intellection from mere con- 
ception derived from the phantasy, which 
is necessarily associated with it. *We can- 
not conceive God in this life, except under 

1 Alteram est genus reflemnim actionum, 
quibus intellects seipsum, sua=que XuncHoneo 
intelhgit, ac speciatim sc intelkgere aslmsd- 
vertit. Videlicet hoc munus est omni f acnltaio 
corporea superius ; quoniam qnicqnid cor- 
poTenm est, ita certo loco, sivc pennaaenter, 
rive succedenter alligatnm est, ut non versus 
se, sed solum versus alind dirersuzn a sc pro- 
coders possit 

2 Et no instes w nobis quoqne, dum uni- 
versale coudptmus, admiscerf semper illiquid 
singularitatis, ut cerfce mcgnitudmls, cert'*' 
figure, cerii colons &c-» experimur lamen, nisi 
Wcl start, saltern successive spoliari a nobis 
naturam quaUbct special! wasnlfudlue, quaH- 
bet special! figure, quolibet special! colore; 
atque ita de ceteris. 

s p. 446 
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some imago thus supplied ; and it is tbo 
same with all other incorporeal things. 

Eor do we comprehend infinite quantities, 
hut have a sort of confused imago of inde- 
finite extension. This is surely a right 
account of the matter; and if Stewart had 
paid any attention to theso and several 
other passages, he could not have so much 
misconceived the philosophy of Gassendi, 

23. The mind, os long as it dwells in 
tho body, seems to liavo no intelligible 
species, except phantasms derived from 
sense. Tlicso ho takes for impressions on 
the brain, driven to and fro by tho animal 
spirits till they reach tho phantasia, or 
imaginative faculty, and cause it to im- 
agine sensible things. Tho soul, in Gas- 
sendi’s theory, consists of an incorporeal 
part or intellect, and of a corporeal part, 
the phantasy or sensitive soul, which ho 
conceives to bo diffused throughout tho 
body. The intellectual soul instantly per- 
ceives by its union nith the phantasy, the 
images impressed upon tho latter, not by 
impure of tfic«e sensible and material 
species, but by intuition of their images in 
the phantasy* Thus, if I rightly appre- 
hend Ins meaning, wo are to distinguish, 
first, the species in the brain, denied 
from immediate sense or reminiscence; 
secondly , the imago of these conceived by 
the phantasy; thirdly, the act of percep- 
tion ui the mmd itself, by which it 
fcnou* the phantasy to have Imagined 
these specie*, and knows also tho species 
themselves to have, or to have hnd, their 
external archetypes. This distinction of 
the animus, or reasonable* from the* 
cmima, or sensitive soul, ho took, n*» ho ! , * ♦ nawlS Rl!(luiai ultni id, quod specie 

Jgir 1 rwt of “■ **■** 

toSl Th0 ^FT*** 4 kktfa* proceed jMWuid, ml quod ^2wAmd^dnm > cire 6 pS» 
together, so that they might appear at I dpiendum assurccre phsntasia non poidt^m 

mSt tO Urt Tlif» EOnta "v» i % ! num nmnlan . . * * * 


he had before said on tho distinctive pro- 
vince of tho understanding, by which 
wo reason on things incapable of being 
imagined ; drawing several instances from 
tho geometry of infinites, as in asymp- 
totes, wherein, he says, something is 
always inferred by reasoning which we 
presume to bo true, and yet cannot reach 
by any effort of imagination. 1 

25. I have given a few extracts from 
Gassendi, in order to con- 
firm what has been said, lus taircadentood 
writings being little read in ** 

England, and his philosophy not haring 
been always represented in the same 
maimer, Bcgcrando has claimed, on two 
occasions, the priority for Gassendi in that 
theory of the generation of ideas which 
has usually been ascribed to Locke.* But 
Stewart protects against tin* allcdgcd simi- 
larity in the tenets of the Frcjjrb ami 
English philosophers. "The remark, 0 ho 
»y* “ » certainly just, if ycNlnrinrd it> 
Locked doctrine a*? interpreted by tho 
greater part of philosophers on the con- 
tinent ; but it is very wide of tho truth, 
if applied to it as now explained and 
modified by the most JaUDfeuift of hh 
disciples in tbi* country The main scope, 
indeed, of Gasmen dik argument agihwt 
Dcscartc* is to nuterialwc that ch*s of 
our ideas "which the Bookish, as well ns 
the Cartesians, consider as the oxclwrirc 
objects of the power of reft***, and to 
show tint thcs*e ideas arc all ultima tel v 
resolvable into images or conceptions bor- 
J rowed from thiugs external. It fs not , 


first to bo the same faculty. Kot only, 
however, nro they different in their opera- 
tion even ns to objects which fall untlcr 
the senses, and nro represented to the 
raind, but tho intellect Lns certain opera- 
tions peculiar to itself. Such is the appro- 
/tensions of things which cannot bo per- 
ceived by sense, as the Deity, whom, 
though wo can only imagine as corporeal 
we apprehend or understand to bo other- 
wise.*! Ho repeats a good deal of what 
1 Eodem momento IntcUcclus ob Jntimam fitt > 
prsesontlam coluurcntiamque cum phantasm rem 
eandetn contuetur, p. 4S0. m 

in?.?. n “‘ C,n ,,rater I,1,! ' ntasl!C cancellos, 
tntellcctftsquc ipsius iropUnm, potestquc ndco 
tails nppiohcnsio non jam Jmagiuatio, sett in. 
teUIgentw vel intellects dici “ 


quits omnlno tcrminctor ad coiporum sncclcm, 
scu fmaeinem, ex qua illlus operatlo Imacinatlo 
nppstlatur. Ibid. 

i rn qulbus -temper allquld aignwentindo 
colUgituT, quod ct scrum csjc intcUlgimns et 
fon-rirando non as^equlmur tamcn. 

« 5 3 ^A,°' r ° des Syst ernes TO j. 

v* l5ic ’ ST art. Gawurli. 

ntW nC tbCr ,° f thKt M. Pe?cnc rnnilo 
advert expressly to the peculiar resemblance 
between the system of Gassendi and Ixscke, In 
the account they give of Ideas of reflection, 
.uu refers, lion ever, to a more particular essay 
0n ^ le Ga*$en«Han philosophy, 

1m- « ,ia ' e not scen - M to locW* positive 
obligations to his predecessor, I should lie, per- 
haps, inclined to doubt whether lie, who was 
no great lover of large books, hnd read so uh- 
«idd> a work as the Sj ntagma Phllosophlcum; 


telllgentia vel intellects did , 7 " ' vorlc 65 t,lc »‘agm» PbUoiopblcum; 

tcllcctus non acclpiat ansam ablpsapImnbJn I Hell!** abrMsnicnt 01 Bernier w ould have suL 
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-therefore, -what is sound and valuable in 
this part of Loclce’s system, but tbo errors 
grafted on it in the comments of some of 
his followers, that can justly be said to 
have been borrowed from Gassendi. Nor 
’has Gassendi the merit of originality even 
* in these errors ; for scarcely a remark on 
tbo subject occurs in his works, but what 
is copied from the accounts transmitted to 
us of the Epicurean metaphysics.”! 

2G. It will probably appear to those 
who consider what I havo quoted from 
Gassendi, that in his latest writings he 
did not differ so much from Locke, and 
lead tko way so much to the school of the 
French metaphysicians of the eighteenth 
century as Stewart has supposed. The 
resemblance to the Essay on the Human 
Understanding, in several points, es- 
pecially in the important distinction of 
what Locke has called ideas of reflection 
‘from those of sense, is too evident to be 
denied. I am at the same time unable to 
account in a satisfactory manner for the 
apparent discrepancy between tho lan- 
guage of Gassendi in tho Syntagma Pliilo- 
sophicum, and that which we find m his 
objections to tho Meditations of Descartes. 
No great interval of time had intervened 
between tho two works ; for tho corres- 
pondence with Descartes hears date in 
1G41, and it appears by that with Louis, 
Count of Angoulcmo, in tho succeeding 
year, that ho was already employed on 
tho first part of the Syntagma Philosophic 
cum. 2 "Whether lie urged somo of his ob- 
jections against tho Cartesian metaphysics 
with a regard to victory rather than 
•truth, or, as would bo tho more candid, 
and perhaps more reasonable hypothesis, 
ho was induced by the acuteness of his 
great antagonist, to review and reform 
his own opinions, I must leave to the 
philosophical reader. 3 

l Preliminary Dissertation to Encyclopaedia 

3 Gassendi Opera, voh vi., p. 130. These 
letters are Interesting to those who would study 
the philosophy of Gassendi. 

8 Baillet, In his Life of Descartes, would lead 
us to think that Gassendi was too much in- 
fluenced by personal motives in writing against 
Descartes, who had mentioned the phenomena 
of parhelia, without alluding to a dissertation 
of Gassendi on tho subject Tho latter, it 
scorns, owns in a letter to Rivet that he should 
not have examined so closely the metaphysics 
of Descartes, if ho had been treated by him 
with as much politeness as he had expected. 
Tie de Descartes, liv. vi. The retort of Des- 
. cartes, 0 caro i (see chap. xx. of this work, p. 
-497) offended Gassendi, and caused a coldness ; 
which, according to BaiJlet, Sorbiere aggra- 


27. Stewart had evidently little or no 
knowledge of the Syntagma Bender 1 * epitome 
Philosophicum. But he had of OagsendL 
seen an Abridgment of the Philosophy of 
Gassendi' by Bernier, published at Lyons 
in 1678, and finding in this the doctrine of 
Looke on ideas of reflection, conceived that 
it did not faithfully represent its own 
original. But this was hardly a very 
plausible conjecture ; Bernier being a man 
of considerable ability, an intimate friend 
of Gassendi, and his epitome being so far 
from concise that it extends to eight small 
volumes. Having not indeed collated the 
two books, but read them within a short 
interval of time, I can say that Bernier has 
given a faithful account of the philosophy 
of Gassendi, as it is contained in the 
Syntagma Philosophicum, for he takes 
notice of no other work; nor has he here 
added anything of his own. But in 16S2 
ho published another little book, entitled, 
Doutes de M. Bernier sur quclques uns des 
principaux Ohapitres do son Abr6g6 de la 
Philosophic de Gassendi. One of these 
doubts relates to the existence of space ; 
and in another place he denies the reality 
of eternity or abstract duration. Bernier 
observes, as Descartes had done, that it is 
vain and oven dangerous to attempt a 
definition of evident things, such as motion, 
because wo are apt to mistake a definition 
! of the word for one of the thing ; and 
! philosophers seem to conceive that motion 
is a real being, when they talk of a billiard- 
ball comm uni cating or losing it, 1 

25. Tho Cartesian philosophy, which its 
adversaries had expected to process of Carte* 
expire with its founder, pMlo.opby. 
spread more and more after his death, nor 
had it ever depended on any personal 
favour or popularity of Descartes, since he 
did not possess such except with a few 
friends. The churches and schools of 
TTnU-mfl were full of Cartesians. The old 
scholastic philosophy became ridiculous, 
its distinctions, its maxims were laughed 
at, as its adherents complain ; and proba- 
bly a more fatal blow was given to the 
Aristotelian system by Descartes than 
even by Bacon. The Cartesian theories 
were obnoxious to tho rigid class of theo- 
logians; hut two parties of considerable 
importance in Holland, the Arminians 
and the Coccejans, generally espoused 

voted, acting a treacherous part In exasperating 
tho mind of Gassendi. 

1 Even Gassendi has defined duration * an in- 
corporeal flowing extension, 1 * which is a good 
instance of the success that can dttend such 
definitions of simple ideas. 
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tlio now” philosophy. Many speculations 
in theology wore immediately connected 
with it, and it acted on the freo and 
scrutinising spirit which began to sap 
tho bulwarks of established orthodoxy. 
Tho Cartesians wero denounced in eccle- 
siastical synods, and were hardly ad- 
mitted to any office in tho church. They 
wero condemned by several universities, 
and especially by that of Leyden, in 
1G7S, for the position that the truth of 
scripture must bo proved by reason. 1 
Nor were they less exposed to persecution 
in Franco. 2 

29. Tho Cartesian philosophy, in ono 
sense, earned in itself the seeds of its own 
dcclino ; it was tho Scylla of many dogs ; 
it taught men to think for themselves, and 
to think often hotter than Descartes had 
done. A now eclectic pliilo sophy, or rather 
tho genuine spirit of freo inquiry, matlo 
Cartesianism ccaso as a sect, though it 
left much that had been introduced by it. 
Wo owo thanks to the so Cartesians of tho 

i Leyden had condemned tho wholo Cartesian 
system ns early ns 1G51, on the ground that it 
w&3 nn innovation on tho Ari«totelIan philo- 
sophy so long received ; nnd ordained, ut 
in Academia intra Ariatotelieo philosophic 
llmitcs, quo hiohnetenns rereptn fait, nos con- 
tineamus, utquo in postenim nee philosophic, 
nequo nominis Cartesian! in dtsputationibus 
lcctionihus nut publicls allls exorcllUs, nee pro 
nee contra mcnllo flat. Utrecht, in ICH. had 
gone farther, and her decree Is couched in terms 
which might Imvo been used by anyone who 
wished to ridicule nuhersity prejudice by a 
forgery. Kejiccrc novam Islam philosophiam, 
ptimo quia veteri philosophic, quam Academia) 
toto orbt terrarum hactcnus optirao consillo 
docuore, ndvenatur, cjusquo fundamenta sub- 
vertit ; dcindo quia juvontutem n veteri ct sana 
philosophla avcrtlt, impodltquo quo minus ad 
ctrtnu*n crudifioms protdmfiir; co qtiod IstUts 
prffisumptm philosophic adminlculo oi #<rc7i- 
iiotoQcmcita ttt otirtonini ftbria prcfejrorwftquc 
IccUanibinct d^putnUonibus mifafa, porfyere, 
ntqyil ; postremo quod ex cadem vnri® faha» ct 
absurd® opinioncs pirtlmconslgnantur, partlm 
ab improvida juventute deducl posdnt pug. 
nantes cum ceteris dUciplinis ct facultatibu*, 
atquo imprimis cum orthodoxa theologia ; cen- 
Rcro igilur ot statuero omnes philosophiam in 
hac academia docentcs imposterum n tall in- 
stitute ct inccpto nbstinere doberc, contcntos 
modica Hbrrfafc dissent icudi ia singuhribns 
nonnullls opinionibus ad atiarura cclcbrlum 
Academlarum excmplum hie usltata, ita ut 
vctcris etreccptna philosophic fundamenta non 
labofactcnt. Tcpcl. Hist. Philos. Cartesian®, 
p. 75. * 

2 An account of tho manner in which the 
Cartesians wore harassed through tho Jesuits is 
‘ Slvonliy M. Cousin, in the Journal dcs Savans, 
March, 1838. 


Bovcntcenth century for their strenuotus- 
assertion of reason against prescriptive 
authority : tho latter part of this ago was. 
signalised by tbo overthrow of n despotism 
which had fought every inch in its retreat, 
and it was manifestly after a struggle, on 
tho continent, with this now philosophy, 
that it was ultimately vanquished.* 

SO. Tho Cartesian writers of Franco, the 
Low Conn tries, and Gor- 
many, were numerous and Ittror£r * 
respectable. Ia Forgo of Saumur first 
developed tho theory of occasional causes 
to explain tho union of soul and body, 
wherein ho was followed by Genii nx, ItegtB, 
Wittich, nnd Malebrancho. 2 But this and 
other innovations displeased tho stricter 
Cartesians who did not find them in thr ir 
master. Clftubcrg in Germany, Clersolicr 
in Trance, Ia Grand in tho Low Conntrus, 
should bo mentioned among tbo lenders of 
tho school. But no one has left so compre- 
hensive a statement nnd defence of Car- 
tesianism, ns .T<an Sflvain Bogi*, whose 
systcmc de la Philosophic, in three quarto 
volumes, appeared at Paris in 1090. It is 
divided into four parts, on Logic, Meta- 
physics, Physics, and Ethics. In tho three 
latter, Begis claims nothing as his own ex- 
cept some explanations, u All that I have 
said, being duo to M. Descartes, who^e 
method and principles I have followed, 
even in explanations that aro different 
from hifl own.” And in Ills Logic ho pro- 
files to have gono little beyond the author 
of tho Art do Tenser. 2 Notwithstanding 
this rare modesty, Kegis is not n writer un- 
worthy of being consulted by the studiou* 
of philosophy, nor deficient in clearer and 
fuller statements than will always ho found 

1 1 or tho fate of tho Cartesian philosophy In 
tho life of its founder, see tho life of Dercartc* 
by BaiUct, 2 \o1j m in quarto, which ho after- 
wards abridged in 12mo. After tho death of 
Pc«cartos, It may bo best traced by means of 
L nicker. Buhle, ns usual, is a more copyist of 
Ids predecessor. Ho has, however, given a fuller 
account of Itegls. A contemporary History of 
Cartesian Philosophy by Tcpcl contains rather 
n neatly written summary of tho controversies 
It excited both in tholifo-tlroo of Descartes and 
for a few years afterwards. 

s Tennematm (Manuel do la Philosophic, 11, 

90 ) ascribes this theory to Gculinx. See also ‘ 
Brucker, v. 701. 

3 It is remarkftblo that Itcgls says nothing 
about figures and modes of syllogism: Nous no 
dirons ricn dcs figures no dcs Ejllogi sines on 
gdndral ; car hlen quo tout cela pnissc eerrir de 
quclquo chose pour la speculation do la loglque, 

H n*est au molns d’aucun usage pour la pra- 
tique, laquello est Vunlquo but quo nous nous 
sommes proposes dans co traits, p. 37. 
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in Descartes. It might even bo said that 
ho has many things which would bo sought 
in vain through his master’s writings, 
though I am unable to provo that they 
might not bo traced in thoso of tho inter- 
mediate Cartesians. Though our limits 
will not permit any further account of 
Uegis, I will givo a few passages in a note. 1 

l Regis, In imitation of bis master, and per- 
Imps with more clearness, obserres that our 
knowledge of our own cxistcnco is not derived 
from reasoning, mais par uno connoissanco 
simple et intt?rtcuro,qu! precede toutes les con- 
nolrsances acquits, et qtri J’appcllo conscience . 
Kn effei, quiud Jo dis quo jo connols ou quo jo 
crols connoltrc, co je presuppose lnl-mDmo mon 
existence, 4ktnfc Impossible quo Jo connolsso, ou 
seulerncnt quo jo croyo connottro et quo jo no 
sols pas quelquo cboso d'cslstant, p. CS. Tho 
Cartesian paradox, as it has been deemed, that 
thinking is the essence of tho soul, Regis has 
explained away. After coming to the conclu- 
sion, Je snls done uno pensdo, lio immediately 
corrects JiimseU : Cependant jo craina encore do 
mo dtiflnlr mat, quand je dis quo je suls uno 
pcnsrfc, qut a la propri&d do douter et d'avolr 
ilo la certitudo ; car quelle apparence y a t’il 
quo raa nature, qui doit ctro unc chose fixe et 
pennanente, consMo dans la pensde, puisquo 
c sal*: par experience quo mes pensfos sent dans 
nn flux continuel, et quo jo no penso jamais a la 
mCme chose deux tnomens do suite? mala quand 
Jo considerc la difficult^ de plus pr£s, jo consols 
aliment qu'ello vlent do co quo le xnotdopenstfe 
ert Equivoque, et quo jo m*cn sera todifltfrem- 
meat pour sfgniflcrHpcnsJe qtrt constituo ma 
tvtltin*, et poar designer les dlffirmtcs maaldres 
d'etre do cette pemrto ; co qul cst uno erreur ex- 
treme, car II y a cctto dUWronco outre la pensifo 
qul constituo ma nature, et les pensrfes, qui 
n‘en sont quo les manures d’fltro, quo la pre- 
miere cst uno pensde flxo et p&rmanento, et quo 
les autres font dejpcns4cs changeantes et pas- 
itagirt*. C’cst pourquol, nOn do donner uno 
id^o exacto do ma nature, jo dim! quo jo suis 
uno pen see qui existc cn cllc-xntmc, et qul cst 
lo Fnjet de tonics mes manures do penser. Je 
dis quo jo aula uno penstfo pour marquer co quo 
la pensdo qui constitute ma nature a do cotn- 
mun nvoc la pensdo cn gdnend qul comprend 
sous fiol tontes lei manures pariiculi&res do pen- 
scr : et j'ajouto, qul cxisto cn cUe-mdmc, et qui 
cst le sujot do diffdrentes mauifres do penser* 
pour desitmer co quo cctto pens6e a do paT- 
liculierquo la distingue dole Penste eng£n6ral, 
tu qu’cllo n’cxtsto quo dana Tentondement do 
cdui qul la con$oit, ainst quo toutes les autres 

natures nnivcrsclles, p. 70, 

livery modo supposes a substance wherein it 
exMx. From this axiom Regis deduces tho ob- 
Jeetivo being of space, because wo have the ideas 
of length, breadth, and depth, which cannot be- 
long to ourselves, onr souls haring none o f 
theso properties; nor could tho Idea bo sug- 
cested by a superior being, It space did not 
5 ? JS hJLmemrrrovtW be the representations 
^n"^htoh is Impossible. But this 
transcendental proof is too Bubtlefor tho woria. 


31, Huet, bishop of Avranches, a man of 
more general erudition than Hnet’s Censure 
philosophical acuteness, yet of Cartesianism 
not quite without this, arraigned tho 
whole thcoiy in his Censura Philosophic 
Cartesian®. He had been for many years, 
os ho tells us, a favourer of Oartesianism, 
but his retractation is very complete. It 
cannot bo denied that Huet strikes well at 
tho vulnerable parts of the Cartesian meta- 
physics, and exposes their alternate scep- 
ticism and dogmatism with some justice. 
In other respects he displays an inferior 
knowledge of tho human mind and of tho 
principles of reasoning to Descartes. He 
repeats Gassendi’s cavil that, Oogifco, ergo 
sum, involves the truth of Quodcogitat, est. 
Tho Cartesians, Huet observes, assert tho 
major, or universal, to he deduced from 
tho minor j which, though true in things 
known by induction, is not so in proposi- 
tions necessarily known, or as tho schools 
say, ft priori, os that the whole is greater 
than its part. It is not, however, probable 
that Descartes would have extended his 
reply to Gassendi’s criticism so far as this ; 
some havo referred our knowledge of geo- 
metrical axioms to experience, hut this 
seems not agreeable to tho Cartesian theory. 

32. The influence of tho Cartesian philo- 
sophy was displayed m a treatise of 
deserved reputation, L’Art de Penser, 

It is an axiom of Regis that we only know 
things mthovt vs by means of ideas, and that 
things of which we have no ideas, are in regard 
to ns as if they did not exist at all Another 
axiom is that all ideas, considered in respect to 
their representative property, depend on objects 
as their types* or causes excmplaircs. And a 
third, that tho "cause oxempkiire" of ideas 
must contain all the properties which the ideas 
represent These axioms, according to him, arc 
tho bases of all certainty In physical truth. 
From the second axiom he deduces the objec- 
tivity or "cause cxemploiro" of his idea of a 
perfect being and his proof seems at least 
more Nearly put than by Descartes. Every idea 
implies an objective reality; for otherwise there 
v ould be an effect without a cause. In this we 
havo the sophisms and bcggmg of questions of 
which wc may see many Instances to Spinosa. 

In the second part of the first book of his 

metaphysics, Begis treats of 

and body, and concludes that the motions of 
tho body only act on the son! by a special wiU 
of God, who has doteimwed to produce “rtnin 
thoughts simultaneously with certain bodily 
motions, p 121- God Is the efficient first cause 
ol nil effects, his creatures are but secondary 
cfllcienfc. Rut as they act immediately, u e may 
ascribe all model beings to tho efficiency of 
second causes. And ho prefers this expnssron 
to that of occasional causes, usual among ■ toe 
Cartesians, because he fancies the latter rather 
derogatory to the fixed will of God 
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soften called the Port-Boyal Logic. It was ] 
port-Eoyal the work of Antony Am* 

Logic. auld, with some assistance, 

perhaps, by Nicole. Arnauld was not an 
.entire Cartesian ; he had himself been en- 
gaged in controversy with Descartes ; but 
his understanding was clear and calm, his 
love of truth sincere, and he could not 
avoid recognising the vast superiority of 
the new philosophy to that received in the 
schools. This logic accordingly is perhaps 
the first regular treatise on that science 
that contained a protestation, though in 
very moderate language, against the Aris- 
totelian method. The author tells us that 
after some doubt he had rccolvcd to insert I 
41 few things rather troublesome and of 
little value, such as the rules of conversion 
and the demonstration of the syllogistic 
figures, chiefly as exercises of the under- 
standing, for which difficulties are not 
without utility. The method of syllogism 
itself he deems little serviceable intho dis- 
covery of truth ; while many things dwelt 
upon in books of logic, such as the ten 
categories, rather injure than improve the 
reasoning faculties, because they accustom 
men to satisfy themselves with words, and 
to mistake a long catalogue of arbitrary 
definitions for real knowledge. Of Aris- 
totle he speaks in more honourable terms 
than Bacon had done before, or than Male- 
branch e did afterwards ; acknowledging the 
extraordinarymeritof some of his writings, 
but pointing out with an independent 
spirit his failings as a master in the art of 
reasoning. 

33 . The first part of L’Art de Penser is 
almost entirely metaphysical, in the usual 
sense of that word. It considers ideas in 
their nature and origin, in the chief dif- 
ferences of the objects they represent, in 
their simplicity of composition, in their 
extent, as universal, particular, or singular, 
and lastly in their distinctness or confusion. 
The word idea, it is observed, is among 
those which are so clear that we cannot 
explain them by means of others, because 
none can bo more clear and Bimplc than 
themselves. 1 But here it may be doubtful 
whether the sense in which the word is to 
bo taken, must strike everyone in the same 
way. The clearness of a word does not 
depend on its association with a distinct 
■conception in oar own minds, but on the 
generality of this same association in the 
.minds of others. 

34 , No follower of Descartes has more 
unambiguously than this author disti- 
nguished between imagination and intcllce- 

1C. 1. 


tion, though he gives the *name of idea to 
both. Many suppose, ho says, that they 
cannot conceive a thing when they cannot 
imagine it. But wc cannot imagine a 
figure of 1,000 sides, though we can conceive 
it and reason upon it. 'SVe may indeed 
get a confused imago of a figure with many 
sides, but these are no more 1,000 than they 
are 999 . Thus, also, wo have ideas of 
thinking, affirming, denying, and the like, 
though we have no imagination of these 
operations. By ideas therefore wo mean 
not images painted in the fancy, but all 
that is in our minds when we say that we 
conceive anything, in whatever manner we 
may conceive it. Hence, it is easy to judge 
of the falsehood of some opinions held in 
this age. One philosopher has advanced 
that we have no idea of God; another 
that all reasoning is hut an assemblage of 
words connected by an affirmation. Ho 
glances hero at Gassendi and Hobbes. 1 Par 
from all our ideas coming from the senses, 
as the Aristotelians have said, and aB 
Gassendi asserts in his Logic, wo may say 
on the contrary that no idea in our minds 
is derived from the senses except oc- 
casionally (par occasion); that is, the 
movements of the brain, which is all the 
organs of sense can effect, give occasion to 
the soul to form different ideas which it 
would not otherwise form, though theso 
ideas have scarce ever any resemblance to 
what occurs in the organs of sense and in 
the brain, and though there are also very 
many ideas, which, deriving nothing from 
any bodily image, cannot without absurdity 
be referred to tho senses.- This is pei haps a 
clearer statement of an important truth 
than will ho found in Malehranche or in 
Descartes himself. 

35 . In tho second part, Arnauld treats of 
words and propositions. Much of it may 
be reckoned more within the province of 
grammar than of logic. But as it is in- 
convenient to refer the student to workB of 
a different class, especially if it should be 
tho case that no good grammars, written 
with a regard to logical principles, were 
then to bo found, this cannot justly bo 
made an objection. In tho latter chapters 
of this second part, ho comes to much that 

l The reflection on Gassendi is a mere cavil, 
as will appear by remarking what he has really 
said, and which we have quoted a few pages 
above. The Cartesians were resolute in using 
one sense of the word idea, while Gassendi used 
another. He had himself been to blame in his 
controversy with the father of the now philoso- 
phy, and tho disciples (calling the author of 
I/Art de Penser such in a general sense) re- 
j tahated by equal captiousness. 3 C. 1. 
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is strictly logical, and taken from ordinary 
books on that science. The third part 
relates to syllogisms, and notwithstanding 
the author’s low estimation of that method, 
in comparison with the general regard for 
it in the schools, he has not omitted the 
common explanations of mood and figure, 
ending with a conciso but good account of 
the chief sophisms. 

3G. The fourth and last partis entitled, On 
Method, and contains the principles of 
connected reasoning, which he justly ob- 
serves to he more important than the rules 
of single syllogisms, wherein few make any 
mistake. Tho laws of demonstration given 
by Pascal, arc hero laid down with some 
enlargement. Many observations not 
wholly bearing on merely logical proof, are 
found in this part of the treatise. 

37. The Port-Royal Logic, though not, 
perhaps, very much read in England, has 
always been reckoned among tbo best 
works in that science, and certainly had a 
great influence in rendering it more meta- 
physical, more ethical (for much is said by 
Amauld on tho moral discipline of the 
mind in order to fit it for tho investigation 
of truth) more exempt from technical 
barbarisms and trifling definitions and 
divisions. It became more and more 
acknowledged that tho rules of syllogism 
go a very little way in rendering the mind 
able to follow a course of enquiry without 
error, much less .in assisting it to discover 
truth ; and that even their vaunted pre- 
rogative of securing us from fallacy is 
nearly ineffectual in exercise. The substitu- 
tion of the French language, in its highest 

polish, fortheunconthUtmityoftheAmto- 

tclians, was another advantage of which the 

Cartesian school legitimately availed them- 

^SsTWlcbranche, whoso Recherche do la 
Y6iit6 was published m 
Maiobnuicbp waS a warm and almost 

enthusiastic admirer of Descartes, but his 
mind was independent, searching, and fond 
0 f its own inventions; he acknow edged 
no master, and in some potato deserts 
from tho Cartesian school. His natural 
temperament was sincere and rigid 5 he 
judges tho moral and intellectual failings 
of mankind with a severe scrutiny, and a 
contemptuousness not generally nnpwfcm 

itself, but displaying too great confi ^ e 
in his own superiority. This was enkmced 
bv a religious mysticism, which enters, ns 


by that peculiar hypothesis, so mystically 
expressed, the seeing all things in God, 
which has been more remembered than any 
other part of that treatise. “ The union,”* 
he says, “of the soul to God is the only 
means by which wo acquire a knowledge of 
truth. This union has indeedbeen rendered 
so obscure by original sin, that few can 
understand what it means ; to those who 
follow blindly the dictates of sense and 
passion it appears imaginaiy. The same 
cause has so fortified the connection, be- 
tween tho soul and body that wo look on 
them as one substance, of which the latter 
is the principal part. And hence, we may 
all fear that wo do not well discern the 
confused sounds with which tho senses fill 
the imagination from that pure voice of 
truth which speaks to the soul. The body 
speaks louder than God himself ; and our 
pride makes us presumptuous enough to 
judge without waiting for those words of 
truth, without which we cannot truly judge 
at all. And the present work,” he adds, 
u may give evidence of this ; for it is 
not published as being infallible. But 
let my readers judge of my opinions ac- 
cording to the clear and distinct answers 
they shall receive from the only Lord 
of all men after they shall have inter- 
rogated him by paying a serious atten- 
tion to the subject.” This is a strong 
evidence of the enthusiastic confidence 

in supernatural illumination which belongs 

to Malcbranche, and which we are almost 
surprised to find united with so much cool 
end acute reasoning as his writings contain. 

39, The Recherche do la Vdrit£ is in 
hooks ; the first five on the ^ ^ 

errors springing from the 
senses, from the imagination, from tne 
understanding, from the natural inclina- 
tions, and from the passions. The sixth 
contains the method of avoiding these, 
which, however, has been anticipated in 
great measure throughout the preceding. 
Halebranche has many repetitions, hut 
little, I think, that can be called digres- 
sive, though he takes a large range of 

illustration, and dwells rather diffusely on 
topics of subordinate importance. 
stylo is admirable; clear, precise, elegant 
snaring in metaphors, yet not wanting 
thorn in dne place, warm, and sometimes 
eloquent, a little redundant, but never 
passionate or declamatory. 

P 40 Error, according to Malcbranche, is 
the source of all humn »££» 
rrt ; OBrV . man. is miseraw© 
because* he is a sinner, and he would no > 
sin if he did not consent to err. Tor tb 
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-trill alone judges and reasons, the under- 
standing only perceives tilings and their 
relations; a deviation from common lan- 
guage, to say tho least, that seems quite 
unnecessary* 1 The Trill is active and free ; 
not that we can avoid Trilling our own 
happiness; but it possesses a power of 
turning the understanding towards such 
objects as please us, and commanding it 
to examine everything thoroughly, elso we 
should he perpetually deceived, and with- 
out remedy, by the appearances of truth, 
And this liberty wo should use on every 
occasion ; it is to become slaves, against 
the will of God, when we acquiesce in false 
appearances ; but it is in obedience to the 
voice of eternal truth which speaks within 
us, that wo submit to those secret re- 
proaches of reason, which accompany our 
refusal to yield to evidence. There are, 
therefore, two fundamental rules, one for 
science, the other for morals; never to 
give an entire consent to any propositions, 
except those which are so evidently true, 
that wo cannot refuse to admit them with- 
out an internal uneasinoss and reproach of 
our reason ; and, never fully to love any- 
thing, which we can abstain from loving 
•without remorse. 'We may feel a great in- 
clination to consent absolutely to a probable 
opinion ; yet, on reflection, we shall find 
that we are not compelled to do so by any 
tacit self-Teproach if we do not. And wo 
ought to consent to such probable opinions 
for tho time until we have more fully 
examined the question. 

41. The sight is the noblest of our senses, 
and if they had been given us to discover 
truth, it is through vision that we should 
have done it. But it deceives us in all it 
represents, in the size of bodies, their 
figures and motions, in light and colours. 
None of these aie such as they appear, as 
he proves by many obvious instances. 
Thus, we measure tho velocity of motion 
by duration of time and extent of space ; 
but of duration the mind can form no just 
estimate, and tho eye cannot determine 
equality of spaces. Tho diameter of tho 
moon is greater by measurement when she 
is high in the heavens ; it appears greater 
to our eyes in the horizon* 2 Gn all sides 
we are beset with error through our senses. 
Not that the sensations themselves, pro- 
perly speaking, deceive us. ’We we not 
■deceived in supposing that wo see on orb 
of light before the sun has risen above the 

2 i., c. 0. Mafebranche was engaged after- 

wards in a controversy with Regis on this par- 
ticular question of the horizontal moon. 


horizon, but in supposing that what we 
see is the sun itself. YTcre we even de- 
lirious, we should see and feel what our 
souses present to us, though our judgment 
as to its reality would bo erroneous. And 
this judgment wo may withhold by as- 
senting to nothing without |)erfect cer- 
tainty. 

42. It would have been impossible for a 
man endowed with such intrepidity and 
acuteness as Malebranche to overlook tho 
question, so naturally raised by this scepti- 
cal theory, os to tho objective existence of 
an external world. There is no necessary 
connection, ho observes, between the pre- 
sence of an idea in the soul, and the exist- 
I ence of the thing which it represents, as 
dreams and delirium prove. Yet we may 
he confident that extension, figure, and 
movement, do generally exist without us 
when wo perceive them. These are not 
imaginary ; wo are not deceived in believ- 
ing their reality, though it is very difficult 
to prove it. But it is far otherwise with 
colours, smells, or sounds, for tkeso do not 
exist at all beyond the mind. This he pro- 
ceeds to show at considerable length. 1 In 
one of the illustrations subsequently written 
in order to obviate objections, and sub- 
joined to the Bccherchc de la Y6rit£, 
Mnlebrancho comes again to this problem 
of the reality of matter, and concludes by 
subverting every argument in its favour, 
except what he takes to bo the assertion of 
Scripture. Berkeley, who did not sco this 
in the same light, had scarcely a step to 
take in his own famous theory, which we 
may consider as having been anticipated 
by Malebranche, with the important ex- 
ception that what was only scepticism and 
denial of certainty in the one, became a 
positive and dogmatic affirmation in the 
other. 

43. In all our sensations there are four 
things distinct in themselves, hut which, 
examined as they arise simultaneously, wo 
are apt to confound; these are tho action 
of the object, the effect upon the organ of 
sense, the mere sensation, and the judg- 
ment we form as to its cause. TVe fall 

i into errors as to all these, confounding tho 
sensation with the action of bodies, as 
when we say there is heat in the fire, or 
colour in the rose, or confounding the 
motion of the nerves with sensation, as 
when wo refer heat to the hand ; hut most 
of all, in drawing mistaken inferences as 
to the nature of objects from our sensa- 
tions. 2 It may be here remarked that 
what Malebranche has properly called tho 
i Ij. I*, c, 10. 2 C: 12. 
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judgment of the mind ns to the cause of 
its sensations, is precisely what Keid de- 
nominates perception; a term less clear, 
-and whicli seems to have led some of his 
school into important errors. The lan- 
guage of the Scottish philosopher appears 
to imply that ho considered perception as 
a distinct and original faculty of the mind, 
rather than what it is, a complex operation 
of tho judgment and memory, applying 
knowledge already acquired by experience. 
Neither ho, nor his disciple Stewart, though 
aware of the mistakes that have arisen m 
this piovinco of metaphysics by selecting 
our instances from the phenomena of vision 
instead of tho other senses, have avoided 
tho same source of error. Tho sense of 
sight has the prerogative of enabling us to | 
pronounco instantly on tho external cause 
of our sensation ; and this perception is so 
intimately blended with the sensation 
itself, that it has not to our minds, what- 
ever may bo tho case with young children, 
the least appearance of a judgment. But 
wo need only make our experiment upon 
sound or smell, and we shall at once ac- 
knowledge that thero is no sort of necessary 
connection between tho sensation and our 
knowledge of its corresponding external 
object. “We hear sounds continually, 
which wo are incapable of referring to any 
particular body ; nor does anyone, I sup- 
pose, deny that it is by experience alone 
wo learn to pronounce, with more or less 
of certainty according to its degree, on the , 
causes from which these sensations pro- 
ceed. 

44. Sensation ho defines to ho <c a modi- 
fication of the soul in relation to something 
which passes in the body to which she is 
united.” These sensations we know by 
experience; it is idle to go about defining 
or explaining them; this cannot bo done 
by words. It is an error, according to 
Malebrancho, to believe that all men have 
like sensations from the same objects. In 
this he goes farther than Pascal, who 
thinks it probable that they have, while 
Molcbranche holds it indubitable, from the 
organs of men being constructed differently , 
that they do not receive similar impres- 
sions; instancing music, some smells and 
flavours, and many other things of the 
same kind. But it is obvious to reply that 
he has argued from the exception to the 
rule; the great majority of mankind 
.agreeing as to musical sounds (which is 
b *’• 1 — be put against 

ther sensations, 
©rent men, sub- 
if not strictly 


tho strongest case wine cui 
his paradox), and most t 
'That tho sensations of dif 
jeefc to such exceptions, 


alike, are, so to say, in a constant ratio, 
seems as indisputable as any conclusion wo 
can draw from their testimony. 

45. The second book of Malebrancho's 
treatise relates to the imagination, and the 
errors connected with it. ft The imagina- 
tion consists in the power of the mind to 
form images of objects by producing a 
change in the fibres of that part of tho 
brain, which may bo called principal 
because it corresponds with all parts of 
tho body, and is the place where the soul, 
if wo may so speak, immediately resides.” 
This he supposes to bo where all the fila- 
ments of the brain terminate; so difficult 
was it, especially in that age, for a philo- 
sopher, who had tho clearest perception of 
tho soul's immateriality, to free himself 
from the analogies of extended presence 
and material impulse. Tho imagination, 
he says, comprehends two things; the 
action of tho will and the obedience of 
tho animal spirits which trace images on 
the brain. The power of conception de- 
pends partly upon the strength of those 
animal spirits, partly on the qualities oi 
the brain itself. Bor just as the size, tho 
the depth, and the clearness of the lines 

1 in an engraving depend on tho force 
with which the graver acts, and on tho 
obedience which the copper yields to it, 
so the depth and clearness of tho traces of 
the imagination depend on the force of 
the aTpranl spirits, and on tho constitution 
of the fibres of the brain ; and it is the 
difference of these which occasions almost 
the whole of that vast difference wo find 
in tho capacities of men. 

46. Tliis arbitrary, though rather spe- 
cious hypothesis, which, in tho present 
more advanced state of physiology, a 
philosopher might not in all points reject, 
but would certainly not assume, is spread 
out by Malebranche over a largo part of 
his work, and especially the second book. 
The delicacy of the fibres of the brain, ho 
supposes, is one of the chief causes of our 
not giving sufficient application to difficult 
subjects. Women possess this delicacy, 
and hence have more intelligence than 
men as to all sensible objects; but what- 
ever is abstract is to them incompre- 
hensible. Tho fibres are soft in children, 
and become stronger with age, the greatest 
perfection of the understanding being be- 
tween thirty and fifty ; but with prejudiced 
men, and especially when they are ad- 
vanced in life, the hardness of the cerebral 
fibre confirms them in error. Bor we can 
understand nothing without attention, nor 
attend to it without having a strong image 
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in the brain, nor can that image be formed 
without a suppleness and susceptibility of 
motion in the brain itself. It is, therefore, 
highly useful to get the habit of t h i nking 
on all subjects, and thus to give the brain 
a facility of motion analogous to that of 
the fingers in playing on a musical instru- 
ment. And this habit is best acquired by 
seeking truth in difficult things while we 
are young, because it is then that the fibres 
are most easily bent in all directions. 1 

47. This hypothesis, carried so far as it 
has been by Malebranche, goes very great 
lengths in asserting not merely a con- 
nection between the cerebral motions and 
the operations of the mind, but something 
like a *qibordination of the latter to a 
plastic power in the animal spirits of the 
brain. For if the differences in the intel- 
lectual powers of mankind, and also, as 
he afterwards maintains, in their moral 
emotions, are to be accounted for by mere 
bodily configuration as their regulating 
cause, little more than a naked indi- 
viduality of consciousness seems to be left 
to the immaterial principle. Iso one, 
lioweter, whether he were staggered by 
this difficulty or not, had a more decided 
conviction of the essential distinction be- 
tween mind and matter than tins disciple 
of Descartes. The soul, he says, does not 
become body, nor the body soul, by their 
union. Each substance remains as it is, 
the soul incapable of extension and motion, 
the body incapable of thought and desire. 
All the alliance between soul and body, 
which is known to ns, consists in a natural 
and mutual correspondence of the thoughts 
of the former with the traces on the brain, 
and of its emotions with the traces of the 
animal spirits. As soon ns the soul receives 
new ideas, new traces are imprinted on the 
brain ; and as soon as external objects im- 
print new traces, the soul receives new 
ideas. Kot that it contemplates these 
traces, for it has no knowledge of them ; 
„nor that the traces contain the ideas, since 
they have no relation to them; nor that 
the soul receives her ideas from the traces, 
for it is inconceivable that the soul should 
receive anything from the body, and be- 
come more enlightened, as some philo- 
sophers (meaning Gassendi) express it, by 
fuming itself towards the phantasms in 
the brain. Thus, also, when the soul wills 
that the arm should move, the arm moves 
though she does not even know what else 
is n ecessaiy for its motion ; and thus, when 
ihe animal spirits are put into movement, 
the soul is disturbed, though she does not 


even know that there are animal spirits i 
the body. 

48. These remarks of Malebranche it is- 
important to familiarise to our minds; and 
those who reflect upon them will neither 
fall into the gross materialism to which, 
many physiologists appear prone, nor, on 
the other hand, out of fear of allowing too 
much to the bodily organs, reject any 
sufficient proof that may be adduced for 
the relation between the cerebral system 
and the intellectual processes. These op- 
posite errors are by no means uncommon 
in the present age. . But, without expres- 
sing an opinion on that peculiar hypo- 
thesis which is generally called phrenology, 
we might ask whether it is not quite as 
conceivable that a certain state of portions 
of the brain may he the antecedent condi- 
tion of memory or imagination, as that a 
certain state of nervous filaments may be, 
what we know it is, an invariable ante- 
cedent of sensation. In neither instance 
can there he any resemblance or proper 
representation of the organic motion 
transferred to the soul; nor ought we to 
employ, even in metaphor, the analogies 
of impulse or communication. But we 
have two phenomena, between vrhichy 
by the constitution of our human nature, 
and probably by that of the very lowest 
animals, there is a perpetual harmony and 
concomitance; an ultimate fact, according 
to the present state of our faculties, which 
may, in some senses, he called mysterious, 
inasmuch as we can neither fully appre- 
hend its final causes, nor all the condi- 
tions of its operation, hut one which seems 
not to involve any appearance of contra- 
diction, and should therefore not lead us. 
into the useless perplexity of seeking a 
solution that is almost evidently beyond 
our reach. 

49. The association of ideas is far more 
extensively developed by Malebranche in 
this second book than by any of the old 
writers, not even, I think, with the excep- 
tion of Hobbes ; though he is too fond of 
r&dxg the psychological facts which ex- 
perience furnishes with his precarious, 
however plausible, theory of cerebral 
traces. Many of his remarks are acute 
an valuable. Thus, he observes that 
wnters who make use of many new terms 
ihe notion of being more 
intelligible, are often not understood at 
all, whatever care they may take to define 
■ ^ TTe grant in theory their 

right to do this; hut nature resists. The 
new words, haring no ideas previously 
associated with them, fall out of the 
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reader’s miml, except in mathematics, 
where they can bo rendered ovident by 
diagrams. In all this part, Malebrancho 
expatiates on tlio excessive deference 
shown to authority, winch, because it is 
great in religion, wo supposo equally con- 
clusive in philosophy, and on the waste 
of time which mero reading of many 
boolcs entails; experience, bo says, having 
always shown that thoso who bare studied 
most arc the very persons who havo led 
the world into the greatest errors. Tho j 
whole of tho chapters on this subject is, 
worth perusal. 

50. In anotherparfc of this second book, 
Malebrancho has opened a now and fertile 
vein, which ho is far from having ex- 
hausted, on what ho calls tho contagious- 
ness of a powerful imagination. Minds 
of this character, he observes, rttlo those 
which arc feebler iu conception : they give 
them by degrees their own habit, they 
impftss their own typo; and as men of 
strong imagination are themselves for the 
most part very unreasonable, their brains 
being cut up, as it were, by deep traces, 
which loavo no room for anything else, no 
«ourco of human error is more dangerous 
than this contagiousness of their disorder. 
This ho explains, an Ills favourite physio- 
logy, by a certain natural sympathy be- 
tween the cerebral fibics of different men, 
which being wanting m anyone with whom 
we converse, it is vain to expect that ho 
will cuter into our views,, and wo must 
look for a more sympathetic tissuo clsG " 
where. 

51. The moral observations of fthilo- 
hrnnche arc worth more than these hypo- 
i hr^cs with u Inch they are mingled. Men 
of powerful imagination express themselves 
with force and v ivacity, though not al wnjs 
iu the most natural manner, and often 
with great animation of gesture : they deal 
with Mibjccb that excite scn«ublo images, 
and from nil this they acqniro n gieat 
power of pernimsion. Tnis is exciciscd 
especially over persons in hubordumto ic- 
lations; and thus children, servants, or 
courtiers ndojd the opinions of their supe- 
riors. liven in religion, nations have been 
found to take up the doctrines of their 
rulers, ah has been seen in England. ^ In 
certain authors, who influcnco our minds 
without any weight of argument, this 
despotism of a strong imagination is oxer- 

cwcd.Mhich ho particularly illustrates by 

tho examples of TcriuUian, Seneca, and 
Montaigne. Tlio contagious power of w 
ngiimtion is also manifest in the credulity 
of mankind ns to apparitions and witch- 


craft ; and he observes that where witches 
aro burned, there is generally a great 
number of them, while, since some parlia- 
ments have ceased to punish for sorcery, 
tho offence has diminished within their 
jurisdiction. 

52. Tho application which these striking 
and original views will bear, spreads far 
into the regions of moral philosophy, in 
tho largest sense of that word. It is need- 
less to dwell upon, and idle to cavil at the 
physiological theories to which Male- 
bm n eh o has had recourse. False let them 
be, what is derived from the experience of 
human nature will always be true. No 
one general phenomenon in tho intercom- 
munity of mankind with each other 5s 
more worthy to bo remembered, or more 
evident to on observing eye, than this 
contagiousness, as Malebranche phrases 
it, of a powerful imagination, especially 
When assisted by any circumstances that 
secure and augment its influence. The 
history of every popular delusion, and even 
tlio potty events of every day in private life, 
are witnesses to its power. 

53. Tho third book is entitled, Of the 
Understanding or Pore Spirit {I’Esprit 
Pur). By tho pure understanding he 
means tho faculty of tho soul to know tho 
reality of certain things without the aid of 
images in tho brain. And ho warns tht 
reader that the inquiry will be found dry 
and obscure, Tho essence of tho soul, he 
says, following his Cartesian theory, con- 
sists in thinking, as that of matter does in 
extension ; will, imagination, meraoiy, ant 1 
tho Idee, are modifications of thought o„ 
forms of tlio soul, as watei, wood, or fire 
arc modifications of matter. This Borfc of 
expression has been adopted by our meta- 
physicians of the Scots school in preference 
to the ideas of reflection, as these opera 
tions aro called by Locke. But by tho- 
uord thought (penseo) ho does not mean 
these modifications, but tho soul or think 
ing principlo absolutely, capable of all 
these modifications, as extension is neither 
round nor square, though capable of cither 
form. Tho power of volition, and, by 
parity of reasoning wo may add, of think- 
ing, is inseparable fiom the soul, but not 
tho act. of volition or thinking themsrives; 
ns a body is always movable though it be 

not always in motion. 

51 In this book it does not seem that 
Malebrancho has been very successful m 
distinguishing tho ideas of pure intellect 
from thoso which the senses or imagina- 
tion present to us ; nor do we clearly see 
what lie means by tho former, except those 
2 z 
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of existence and a few more. But he now 
hastens to his peculiar hypothesis as to the 
mode of perception. By ideas he under- 
stands the immediate object of the soul, 
which all the world, he supposes, will 
agree not to ho tho same with the external 
object of sense. Ideas are real existences ; 
for they have properties, and represent 
very different things ; but nothing can 
have no property. How then do they 
enter into tho mind, or become present to 
it? Is it, as tho Aristotelians hold, by 
means of species transmitted from tho ex- 
ternal objects? Or arc they produced in- 
stantaneously by some faculty of tho soul? 
Or have they been created and posited, as 
it were, in tho soul, when it began to exist? 
Or does God produce them in us whenever 
wo think or perceivo? Or docs tho soul 
contain in herself in some transcendent 
manner whatever is in the sensible world ? 
These hypotheses of elder philosophers, 
some cf which are not quite intelligibly 
distinct from each other, Malcbranchc 
having successively refuted, comes to uhat 
ho considers the only possible alternative — 
namely, that the soul is united to an all- 
perfect Being, in whom all that belongs to 
his creatutcs is contained. Besides the ex- 
clusion of every other supposition which, 
by his sorites he conceives himself to have 
given, he subjoins several direct arguments 
in favour cf his own theory, hut in general 
so obscure and full of aibitrary assumption 
that they cannot bo stated in tins bii6f : 
sketch.* 

55. Tho mysticism of this eminent man 
displays itself throughout this part of his 
treatise, but rarely leading him into that 
figurative and unmeaning language from 
which tho inferior class of enthusiasts are 
never free. His philosophy which has 
hitherto appeared so sceptical, assumes now 
tho character of intense irresistible convic- 
tion. Tho scepticism of Malebranche is 
merely ancillary to his mysticism. His 
philosophy, if wc may use so quaint a 
description of it, is subjectivity leading j 
objectivity in chains. He seems to triumph 
in his restoration of the inner man to his 
pristine greatness, by subduing those false 
traitors and rebels, tho nerves and brain, 
to whom, since tho great lapse of Adam, 
his posterity had been in thrall. It has 
been justly remarked by Brown, that in 
the writings of Malebranche, ns in all 
theological metaphysicians of tho catholic 
church, wo perceive the commanding in- 
fluence of Augustin.3 From him, rather 
1 1*, iii,, c. 0 

2 Philosophy ot the Human Mind, Lecture 


than, in the first instance, from Plato or 
Plotinus, it may ho suspected that Male- 
branche, who was not very learned in 
ancient philosophy, derived tho manifest 
tinge of Platonism that, mingling with his 
warm admiration of Descartes, lias rendered 
him a link between two famous systems, 
not very harmonious in their spirit and 
turn of reasoning. But his genius more 
clear, or at least disciplined in a more 
accurate logic than that of Augustin, 
taught him to dissent from that father by 
denying objective reality to eternal truths, 
such ns that two and two are equal to four ; 
desccndingtkus one stcpfromuniutelligiblo 
mysticism. 

5G. “Lot us repose/* ho concludes, “in 
this tenet, that God is tho intelligible 
world, or the ploco of spirits, like ns tho 
material world is the place of bodies ; tbnt 
it is from his power they receive all their 
modifications; that it is in his wisdom they 
find nil their ideai ; and that St is by hi*? love 
they feel all their well-regulated emotions. 
And since his power and his wisdom and his 
love are but himself, let ns believe with St. 
Paul, that he is not far from each of us, 
and that in him wo lire and more, and 
have our being.** But sometimes Male- 
brancho docs not content himself with 
these fine effusions of piety. His theism, 
ns has often been the case with mystical 
uniters, expands till it becomes as it were 
dark with excessive light, and almost 
vanishes in his own effulgence. He has 
passages that approach very closely to tho 
pantheism of Jordano Bruno and Spinosa : 
one especially, wherein ho vindicates the 
Cartesian argument for a being of necessary 
existence in a strain which perhaps renders 
that argument less incomprelienrible, but 
certainly cannot be said, in any legitimate 
j sense, to establish tho existence of n 
! Deity. 1 

57. It is from tho effect which tho in- 
vention of so original and striking an 
hypothesis, and ono that raises such magni- 
ficent conceptions of the union between the 
Deity and the human soul, would produce 
on a man of an elevated and contemplative 
genius, that we must account for Male- 
hranchc’s forgetfulness of much that he 
has judiciously said in part of his treatise, 
on the limitation of our faculties and the 
imperfect knowledge we can attain as to 
our intellectual nature. For, if wo should 
adroit that ideas are substances, and not 

xxx. Brown's own position, that “the idea* 
the mind,* seems to mo as paradoxical, in ex- 
pression at least, os anything In Malebranche. 
i L. iii. c. a 
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accidents of tho thinking spirit, it would 
phll bo doubtful whether ho has wholly 
enumerated, or conclusively refuted, the 
]»o«<ub?o hypotheses as to their existence* 
in the mind. And his more direct reason* 
ings labour under tlio same difficulty from 
the manifest incapacity of our understand* 
ings to do rnoro than form conjectures and 
dim notions of what wo can so imperfectly 
bring before them. 

5ft, The fourth and fifth books of the 
lb chercho do La Yfritftireat of the natural 
inclinations and passions, and of tho errors 
which spring from those sources. These 
books are vanous and discursive, and 
arry characteristic of tho author’s mind; 
abounding with a mystical theology, wliicb 
extend* to an absolute negation of second- 
ary causes, a* well ns with poignant satire 
oil the follies of mankind. In every part 
of his treatise, but especially in these 
books, Malebrancbe pursues with unspar- 
ing ridicule two classes, the men of learn- 
ing, and the men of tho world. With 
Aristotle and tho whole school of his dis- 
ciples ho has an inveterate quarrel, aud 
omits no occasion of holding them forth to 
contempt. This seems to have been in a 
great measure warranted by their dog- 
matism, their bigotry, tbeir pertinacious 
resistance to modem science, especially to 
the Cartesian philosophy, which Malc- 
br.mcho in general followed. 1 1 Let thcra,” 
be exclaims, u prove, if they can, that 
Aristotle, or any of themselves, hasdeduced 
one truth in physical philosophy from auy 
pnnciplo peculiar to himself, and wo wdl 
promise never to speak of him hut in 
eulogy.” 1 But, until this gauntlet should 
be taken up, ho thought himself at liberty 
to ugo very different language. The 
v orlrs of tho Stagyrrte,” he observes, arc 
M obscure and full of indefinite words, 
that wo have a colour for ascribing to him 
tho most opposite opinions. In fact, wo 
m iko him ray what wo please, because ho 
KT1 very little, though with much parade; 
<ufc as children fancy bolls to say anything, 
because they make a great noise, and in 
reality wy nothing nt nil." 

f>9. But such philosophers mo not tho 
onlr class of tho learned he depreciates. 
Thoso who pass their time in gazing 
through telescopes, and distnhuto pro- 
vinces in tho moon to their friends, those 
who pore over worthless books, such as the 
Bahhinical and other Oriental svnters, or 
compose folio volumes on the animals 
monrioned in Scripture, while they can 
hardly tell wlrnt arc found in their own 

llrlr.ea. 


province, those who accumulate quotations 
to inform us not of truth, hut of what 
other men have taken for truth, are ex- 
posed to his sharp, but doubtless exagger- 
ated and unreasonable ridicule, jVfole- 
biancho, like many men of genius, was 
much too intolerant of what might give 
pleasure to other men, aud too narrow in 
his measuro of utility. Ho seems to think 
little valuable in human learning but 
metaphysics and algebra. 1 From the 
learned ho passes to the great, and after 
enumerating tho circumstances which ob- 
struct their percei)tion of truth, comes to 
tho blunt conclusion that men “much 
raised abovo tho rest by rank, dignify, or 
wealth, or whoso minds are occupied in 
gaining these advantages, are remarkably 
subject to error, and haidly capable of dis- 
cerning any truths which lie a little out of 
tho common way.” 2 

CO. Tho sixth and last book announces a 
method of directing our pursuit of truth, 
by which wo may avoid the many errors to 
which our understandings aio liabJ'' It 
promises to give them all tho perfection of 
which our nature is capable, by prescribing 
tho rules wo should invariably observe. 
But it must, I think, he confessed that 
there is less originality in this method than 
we might expect. Wo find, however, many 
acuto and useful, if not always novel, ob- 
servations on tho conduot of the under- 
standing, and it may be reckoned among 
tho books which would supply materials 
for what is still wanting to philosophical 
literature, an ample and useful logic. TVe 
aro so frequently inattentive, he observes, 
especially to tho pure ideas of the under- 
standing, that all resources should ho em- 

i It Is rather amusing to find that, while 
lamenting the want of a review of hooks, he 
predicts that wo shall never see one, on account 
of theprejudice of mankind in favour of authors 
The prophecy was falsified almost at the time 
On regarde ordinatrement les auteurs comme des 
homines rates et extraordinaire* et heaucoup 
61qy6s nu-dcssus des autres; on les revere done 
au lieu do les mdpriser et do Iespunir. AinsI H 
n'y a gn&res d’apparence que les hpmmes 
rfrigent jamais un tribunal pour examiner et 
pour condamner tous les fivres, qul ne font qu 

corrompro la ra3son, c 8, 

La plupart des hvres de certains savans ne 
sonfc fahrfquds qu’A conpsde dichonnawcs, et 
Wont gutos Id quo les tables des llvres guils 
client, ou qudqnesheux commons, ramassds de 
diffdrens au tears On n’oseroit entrer dm* 
Rg c dans It detail do ces choses, nl en aonner 

des etempJes, dopenr do chequer des pemonn^ 

ansst (tires et aussi hilieuses que sontccsfaux 
jurler en C*rec et en Arabe. 
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ployed to fix our thoughts. And for this 
purpose wo may make uso of the passions, 
the senses, or the imagination, but the sec- 
ond with less danger than the first, and the 
third than the second. Geometrical figures 
ho ranges under the aids supplied to the im- 
agination rather than to the senses. Ho 
dwells much at length on tho utility of 
geometry in fixing our attention, and of 
algebra in compicssing and arranging our 
thoughts. All sciences, ho well remarks, 
and I do not know that it had been said 
before, which treat of things distinguish- 
able by more or less in quantity, and which 
consequently may be represented by ex- 
tension, are capable of illustration by 
diagrams. But these, he conceives, ftro 
inapplicable to moral truths, though sure 
consequences may be derived from them. 
Algebra, however, is far more useful in im- 
proving tho understanding than geometry, 
and is in fact, with its Bister arithmetic, 
tho best means that wo possess.* But as 
men liko better to exercise the imagination 
than tho pure intellect, geometry is the 
more favouiito study of the two. 

01. Malebranclie may perhaps bo thought 
Character of to have occupied too much 
Maiotanche 0 f our attention at tho ex- 
pense of moio popular writers. But for 
tills very reason, that the Itechcrcho de la 
YdritG is not at present much read, I have 
dwelt long on a treatise of so great cele- 
brity in its own ago, and which, even more 

i L. vi , c. 4 All conceptions of abstract 
ideas, he ju3tl> icmatlvs in another place, are 
accompanied tilth soma imagination, though 
wc are often not aware of it ; becauso thc«e 
ideas have no natural images or traces associated 
with them, but such only as the will of man or 
chance has given Thus, in analysis, however 
general the ideas, we use letters nnrl signs, al- 
ways associated with tho ideas of tho things, 
though they nro not really related, and ior this 
reason do nol give us false and confused notions. 
Hence, he thinks, the ideas of things nliicli can 
only bo perceived by the understanding, may 
become Associated with tho traces on the brain, 
1. v. t o. 2. This is evidently as applicable to 
language as it is to algebra. j 

Cudworth has a somewhat similar remark in 
his Immutable Morality, that tho cogitations 
we havo of coporcal things are usually, in his 
technical style, both nocmatlcal and phantas- 
viatical together, tho one being as it were tho 
soul, and tho other the body of them. "When- 
ever wo tlunlc of a phantasmatical universal or 
univcmlised phantasm, or a thing which wo 
have no dear intollcction of (as for example of 
tho nature of a roso in gen oral), there is a com- 
plication of something noomatical and some- 
thing phantasmatical together ; for phantasms 
themselves as well as sensations are always In- 
dividual things," P. 143. 


perhaps than tho metaphysical writings of 
Descartes, lias influenced that department 
of philosophy* hlalebxancho never loses - 
sight of tho great principle of tho soul b 
immateriality, oven in his long and rather 
hypothetical disquisitions on tho instru- 
mentality of tho brain in acts of thought ; 
and his language is far less objectionable 
on this subject than that of succeeding 
philosophers. He is always consistent and 
clear in distinguislung tho soul itself from 
its modifications and properties. He knew 
i well and had deeply considered the appli- 
cation of mathematical and physical 
science to the philosophy of the human 
mind. Ho is very copious and diligent in 
illustration, and very clear in definition 
His principal cirors, and tho sources of 
them in his peculiar temperament, have 
appeared in tho course of these pages. 
And to these wo may ndd his maintaining 
Bomo Cartesian paradoxes, such as tho sys- 
tem of vortices, and the want of sensation 
in brutes. The Latter lie deduced from the 
immateriality of a thinking principle, sup- 
posing it incredible, though ho owns it had 
boon tho tenet of Augustin, that there 
j could be an immaterial spirit in tho lower 
animals, and also fiom tho incompatibility 
of any unmerited suffering with the justice 
of God.* Hor was Makbranche exempt 
fromsomoprojudicesof scholastic theology ; 

' and though ho generally took caio to avoid 
its technical language, is content to repel 
tho objection to his denial of all secondary 
causation from its making God the sole 
author of sin, by saying that sin being a 
privation of righteousness, is negative, and 
consequently lequircs no cause. 

C 2 . Makbranche bears a striking resem- 
blance to his great contcm- compared with 
porary Pascal, though they rascal, 
wero not, I believe, in any personal relation 
to each other, nor could either havo availed 
himself of the other’s writings. Both of 
ardent minds, endowed with strong im- 
agination and lively wit, sarcastic, .sovero, 
fearless, disdainful of popular opinion and 
accredited reputations 5 both imbued with 
tho notion of a vast difference between the 
original and actual state of man, and time 
solving many phenomena of his being; 
both, in different modes and degrees, scep- 
tical, and rigorousin tho exaction of proof; 
both undervaluing all human Icnowledge 

1 This he had borrowed from a maxim of 
Augustin : sub justo Deo qtdsqnnm nisi mere- 
atur, miser esso non potest ; whence, it seems 
that father had inferred tho imputation ot 
original sin to infants ; a happy mode of escap- 
ing tho difficulty. 
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beyond the regions of mathematics ; both 
of rigid strictness in morals, and a fervid 
enthusiastic piety. But in hlalebranclio 
there is a less overpowering sense of re- 
ligion ; his cyo roams unblenchcd in the 
light, before which tlint of Pascal had 
been veiled n awe : ho is sustained by a 
lt^s timid desiro of truth, by greater con- 
fidence in the inepimtions that arc breathed 
into his mind j ho is moro quick in adopt- 
ing a novel opinion, but Ic“s opt to cmbiace a 
sophism in defence of an old one ; ho has less 
energy, but more copiousness and variety. 

G3. Arnauld, who, though at first in 
Arasttli on tree personal fiicnclship with 
andfaba Ideas ^lalcbrnncho, held no friend- 
ship in a balance with his rigid love of truth, 
-combated the chief points of tho other’s 
theory in atreatiso on truo and false ideas. 
71113 work I have never had tho good for- 
tune to see ; it appears to nssail a leading 
principle of Malcbranche, tho separate ex- 
ist c. nee of ideas, as objects in the mind in- 
dependent and distinguishable from tho 
sensation itself. Arnauld maintained, as 
Keid and others have since done, that we 
do not pcrceit c or feel ideas, but real ob- 
jeeb, and thus led tho way to a school 
which has been called that of Scotland, 
and has bad a great popularity among our 
lain metaphydeianf. Ituould require a 
critical examination of his woik, which I 
have not been able to make, to determine 
precisely what were tho opinions of this 
philosopher. 1 

CU The peculiar hypothesis of Malo- 
branebe, that wo see all things in God, was 
c •wmincd by Locke in a short piece, con- 
t .iiwd m the collection of his works. It 
*ni rmhly be conceived that two plnlo- 
i ciphers, one eminently mystical and en- 
deavouring upon this highly transcendental 
th^rne to gra^p in his jnwd and express in 
his language somethingboyond tho faculties 
of man, the other ns characteristically 
n\crfiO to mystery, and slow to admit any 
thing without proof, would have hardly 
any common ground oven to fight upon. 
Locke, thcroforo, docs little olso than com- 
plain that ho cannot understand what 
Malcbrancho 1ms advanced ; and most of 
Ids readers will probably find themselvcsin 
tho same position. 

05. no lmd, however, an English sup- 
porter of some celebrity in 
ITorria pj s 0WJl 0 g 0> Morris; a 

disciple, nnd ono of the latest wo have lmd, 
of tho Hatonie Foliool of Demy More. The 
principal metaphysical treatise of hoiris, 
JiiB E'-say on tho Ideal World, was p«h- 

l BmeUr. Bulilc. jReWs Intellectual Towers. 


libbed in two parts, 1701 and 1702. It 
docs not therefore come within our limits* 
Norris is more thoroughly Platonic than 
AEalebranche, to whom, however, he pays 
great deference, and adopts his funda- 
mental hypothesis on seeing all things in 
God. Ho is a writer of fine genius, and a 
noble elevation of moral sentiments, suoh 
as predisposes men for the Platonic schemes 
of theosophy. He looked up to Augustin 
with as much veneration as to Plato, and 
respected more, perhaps, than Male- 
branchc, certainly more than the general- 
ity of English writers, the theological meta- 
physicians of tho schools, TVith these he 
mingled some visions of a later mysticism. 
But his reasonings will seldom bear a close 
scrutiny. 

CO. In the Thoughts of Pascal we find 

many striking remarks on 

, . Pascal, 

the logic of that science 

with which ho was peonharly conversant, 
and upon the general foundations of cer- 
tainty. Ho had reflected deeply upon the 
sceptical objections to all human reason- 
ing, and, though sometimes out of a desire 
to elevate rehgious faith at its expense, ho 
seems to consider them unanswerable, bo 
was too clear-headed tobebevo them just 
“Reason,” he says “confounds the dog- 
matists, nnd nature the sceptics.” 1 “ Vi c 
have an incapacity of demonstration, which 
one cannot overcome ; we have a concep- 
tion of truth which the others cannot dis- 
turb.”- He throws out a notion of a more 
complete method of reasoning than that of 
geometry, wherein overj tiling shall he de- 
monstrated, which, howerer, he holds to 
bo mi attainable ; 3 and perhaps on tins ac- 
count he might think the cavils of pyi* 
rhonism in\ mcible by pure reason. But as 
ho afterwards admits that 'nc may have a 
foil certainty of propositions that cannot 
be demonstrated, such as tho infinity of 
number and space, and that such incapabil- 
ity of direct proof is rather a perfection 
than a defect, this notion of a greater com- 
pleteness in ovidenco soems neither clear 
nor consistent. 4 

1 (Envres de Pascal, vol t, p 205 II fant 
quo chacun prenne parti, et se range necessaire- 
ment ou au dogmatisms ou au pywhomsine, 
car qui pensermt demeurer neutre senot pyr- 
riJew par excellence; cett. »e»t»Ute « 
l’cssenco du pyrrhomsme, p 204 I do not 
lenow that I understand this ; is it not either a 
self c\ idont projiosition or a sophism ? 

2 r. so$. 

a Fens&s de Fascal, part 5., art. 2. 

4 Comme la cause qul les rend Incapably ue 
demonstration n’est pas leur obscurity mafc au 
contranc leur extreme Evidence, ce manque de 
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67. Geometry, Pascal observes, is almost 
the only subject, as to wl rich wa 
truths wherein all men agree. And one 
cause of this is that geometers alone re- 
gard the true laws of demonstration* 
These as enumerated by him aro eight in 
number. 1. To define nothing which can- 
not bo expressed in clearer terms than 
those in which it is already expressed. 
2, To leave no obscure or equivocal terms 
undefined. 3. To employ in the definition 
no terms not already known. 4. To omit 
nothing in the principles from which wo 
argue unless we ate sure it is granted. 
5. To lay down no axiom which is not per- 
fectly evident. 6. To demonstrate noth- 
ing which is as clear already as wc can 
make it. 7. To prove everything in the 
least doubtful, by means of self-evident 
axioms, or of propositions already demon- 
strated. 8. To substitute mentally the 
definition instead of the thing defined. Of 
these rales, he says, the first, fourth, and 
sixth aro not absolutely necessary in order 
to avoid error, but tho othor five aro indis- 
pensable. Yet, though they may bo found 
in books of logic, none but the geometers 
have paid any regard to them. The 
authors of these books seem not to have 
entered into tho spirit of thoir own pre- 
cepts. All other rules than those he has 
given aro useless or mischievous ; they con- 
tain, he says, tho whole art of demonstra- 
tion, 1 

G8. Tho reveronco of Pascal, like that of 
flfalebrancho, for what is established in re- 
ligion docs not extend to philosophy. Wb 
do not find in them, as wo may sometimes 
perceive in the piescnt day, all sorts of 
prejudices against tho liberties of tho 
human mind clustering together, like a 
herd of bats, by an instinctive association* 
He has the same idea as Bacon, that tho 
ancients were properly tho children among 
mankind. Hot only each man, he says, 
advances daily in science, but all men col- 
lectively make a constant progress, so tlmt 
all generations of mankind during so many 
ages may be considered as one man, always 
subsisting and always learning; and the 
old age of this universal man is not to bo 
sought in the period next to his birth, but 
in that winch is most removed from it. 
Those wu call ancients were truly novices 
m all things; and wo who have added 
to all they knew tho experience of so many 
succeeding ages, have a better claim to that 
antiquity which wo revere in them. In 

Slot 81 *“ 1111 #m nno 

i OEavres dc Pascal, \ , CO, 


this, with much ingenuity and much truth, 
there is a certain mixture of fallacy, which 
I shall not wait to point out. 

69. Tho genius of Pascal was admirably 
fitted for acute observation on tho constitu- 
tion of human nature, if ho had not seen 
everything through a refracting medium 
of religious prejudice. “When this docs 
not interfere to bias his judgment, ho 
abounds with flno remarks, though always 
a little tending towards severity. Ono of 
tho most useful and original is tho follow- 
ing : M When we would show anyone that 
ho is mistaken, our best course is to ob- 
servo on what side ho considers tho sub- 
ject, for his view of it is generally right on 
this side, and admit to him that ho is right 
so far. Ho will bo satisfied with this ac- 
knowledgment that ho was not wrong in his 
judgment, but only inadvertent in not 
looking at tho whole of tho case. For wc 
arc less ashamed of not having seen tho 
whole, than of being deceived in what wo 
do see; and this may perhaps arise from 
an impossibility of tho understanding’s 
being deceived in wbat it docs rco, just as 
tho perceptions of tho senses, ns such, must 
bo always true.* 1 * * * * 

70. The Caifcesian philosophy has been 
supposed to liavo produced 

a metaphysician very diver- £rlnosa> '* clWcs ‘ 
gent in most of liis theory from tlmt 
school, Benedict Spinoza. No treatise 
is written in a more rigidly geometrical 
method than lus Ethics. It rests on de- 
finitions and axioms, from which tho pro- 
positions aro derived in close, brief, and 
usually perspicuous demonstrations. The 
few explanations ho has thought necessary 
aro contained in scholia. Thus a fabric i* 
erected, astonishing and bewildering in its 
entiro effect, yet so regularly constructed, 
that the reader must pause and return on 
his steps to discover an error in tho work- 
manship, while he cannot also but acknow- 
ledge tho good faith and intimate persua- 
sion of haring attained tho truth, which 
tho acute and deep-reflecting author every- 
where displays. 

7L Spinosa was bom in 1G32 ; we find 
by bis correspondence with it, E eneni 
Oldenburg, in 1GG1 , tlmt be originality, 
bad already developed his entire scheme, 
and in that -with Do Vries in 1GGS, the 
propositions of tho Ethics are alluded .to 
numerically, as we now read them. 5 It 

1 S' ■W®* Though Pascal hero says that 

tno perceptions of the senses aro always true, 

wo flnd tho contrary assorted In other passages j 

ho It not uniformly consistent with himself. 

- Spinosre Opera Posthuma, p. 30S4G0. 
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was therefore the fruit of early meditation, 
as its fearlessness, its general disregard of 
the bIow process of observation, its un- 
hesitating dogmatism, might lend us to 
expect. In what degree ho had availed j 
himself of prior writers is not evident;] 
with Descartes and Lord Bacon ho was ! 
familiar, and from tho former ho had 
derived some leading tenets ; but ho ob- 
serve** both in him and Bacon what ho calls 
mistakes as to tho first cause and origin of 
thing*, their ignorance of tho real nature 
of the Imman mind, and of tho true sources 
of errors Xho pantheistic theory of Jor- 
dano Bruno is not very remote from that 
of Spinor; but tho rhapsodies of tho 
Italian, who seldom aims at proof, can 
hardly have supplied much to tho snhtlo 
mind of the Jew of Amsterdam. Buhlo 
has given us an exposition of tho Spinosistio 
theory. 5 But several propositions in this I 
do not find in tho author, and Buldo has 
at least, without any necessity, entirely 
deviated from tho arrangement ho found 
in tho Elides. This seems as unreasonable 
in a work so rigorously systematic, as it 
would bo in tho elements of Euclid ; and I j 
Iwlievc tho following pages will provo more 
faithful to tho text. But it is no easy task 
to translate and abridge a writer of such 
extraordinary conciseness as well ns subt- 
lety ; nor is it probable that my attempt 
will bo Intelligible to those who have not 
habituated themselves to metaphysical in- 
quiry. . 

72. The tot book or part of the Ethics 
Xitvf of fcU k entitled, Concerning God, 
and contains the entires 
theory. theory of Spinosa. It may 
even he said that thi* is found in a few of 
the first propositions ; which being granted, 
tka rest could not easily be denied ; pre- 
dating, as it docs, little more than new 
aspect *5 of the former, or evident deductions 
from them. Upon eight definitions and 
seven axioms reposes this philosophical 
superstructure. A substance, by tho third 
definition, is that, tho conception of whicn 
doea not require tho conception of any* 
thing else as antecedent to it. 3 The atari - 


3 Cartes et Bacon torn Jong& a cognUiono 
tiriroro causa) ct originla omnium return aber- 
rarunt . . . Verara naturam humanra mentis 

non coguovcrnnt veram causam erroris 

nanquiwn opcratl sunt. 

5 Ilist. do la PMlosophle, voL UL, p. «&« 

3 Per Bulrttantlam intelUgo id quod in so csfc, 
ctucrsc concIpUur ; hoc cst, id cujus concepts 
non InUljd conccptu nUoriu 3 «i, tt quofotr^ri 

ttebcat* The last words are omhied by Splnosa 

“terto Do Vries (p. *C3), -here he re- 
peats this ilcflnUIon. 


buto of a substance is whatever the mind 
perceives to constitute its essence. 1 Tho 
mode of a substance is its accident or affec- 
tion, by means of which, it is conceived.* 
In tho sixth definition ho says: I under- 
stand by the name of God a being ab- 
solutely infinite ; that is, a substance con- 
sisting of infinito attributes, each of which 
expresses an eternal and infinite essence. 
"Whatever expresses an essence, and in- 
volves no contradiction, may be predicated 
of an absolutely infinite boing. 3 The most 
important of tho axioms are the following: 
From a given determinate cause tho effect 
necessarily follows; but if there bo no 
determinate cause, no effect can follow. — 
Tho knowledge of an effect depends upon 
the knowledge of the cansc, and include! 
it, — Things that have nothing in common 
with each other cannot be understood by 
means of each other ; that is, the concep- 
tion of one docs not include that of tho 
other. — A true idea must agree with its 
object. 4 

73. Spinosa proceeds to his demonstra- 
tions upon tho basis of these assumptions 
alone. Two substances, baring different 
attributes, have nothing in common with 
each other j and hence one cannot be the 
cause of tho other, since one may be con- 
ceived without involving the conception of 
tho other ; but an effect cannot he con- 
ed ved without involving tho knowledge of 
tho cause. c It seems to bo in tins fourth 
axiom, and in the proposition grounded 
upon it, that the fundamental fallacy 
lurks. Tho relation between a cause and 
effect is surely sometliing different from 
our perfect comprehension of it, or indeed 
from our having any knowledge of it at 
all ; much less can tho contrary assertion 
bo deemed axiomatic. But if we should 
concede this postulate, it might perhaps be 
very difficult to resist tho subsequent proofs, 
so ingeniously and with such geometrical 
rigour are they arranged. 

l Pet attrlbutum mteUigo Id quod intellects 
tlfc aubstauUa pctcipit, tauquam ejusdem 
cssentiatn constttuens 

c Pet modum inteUigo substantia) affeetzones, 
give Id, quod In alio eta, per quod etlatn con- 

iotellleo Ens aWnW tateitaffl, 
hoc cst, substentiam constantem 
bntis quorum unumquodqae nitcmnin et inn 
(sipriroit. Died absolutA ta- 
flnJtom, non outran in sno genera , quicqidd cnlin 
ioToecoewtantum Infinitum esMufimtadoeo 
atttibntancsaw possnmos ; quod autem absolute 
infinitum est, ed eins essenttam perbnet, qnlc- 
quid essenttam exprimit et negntioncm nnUam 
5n%blrit * Aslomnta, iu., Iv.i v„ and n. 

a Prop il. and Hi. 
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74. Two or more things cannot bo dis- 
tinguished, except by the diversity of their 
attributes, or by that of their modes. For 
tbero is nothing out of ourselves except 
substances and their modes. But there 
-cannot bo two substances of tho same 
attribute, since there would ho no means 
of distinguishing them except their modes 
or affections ; and every substance, being 
lirior in order of tirno to its modes, may 
bo considered independently of them; 
lienee, two such substances could not be 
distinguished at all. One substance there- 
fore cannot be tho cause of another; for 
they cannot have tho same attribute* that 
is, anything in common with one an- 
other. 1 Every substance therefore is self- 
caused; that is, its cssenco implies its 
existence. 3 It is also necessarily infinite, 
for it would otherwiso bo terminated by 
some other of tho same nature and ncces- 
tanly existing ; but two substances cannot 
have tho same attribute, and thereforo 
cannot both possess necessary existence. 3 
The moro reality or existence any being 
possesses, the moro attributes wo to bo 
asenbod to it. This lie says appears by 
the definition of an attribute. 1 * Tho proof 
however, is curdy not manifest, nor do we 
clearly appreheud it hat he meant by 
degrees of reality or existence. But of 
riiio theorem ho was \cry proud. I look 
upon tho demonstration, lie says in a lettci, 
as. capital (paknatiam) that the men a at- 
tributes we asenbo to any being, the more 
we are compelled to acknowledge its exist- 
ence ; that is, the moro we concche it as 
true and not a mote chimera, 3 And from 
this ho derived tho real existence of God, 
though tho formei pioof seems collateral to 
it. God, cr a substance consisting of in- 
finite attnbtues, each expressing an eternal 
and infinite power, necessarily exists, c p or 
such an essence involves existence. And, be- 
sides this, if anytliing does not exist, a 
cause must be given for its non-existence, 
since this requires one ns much ns existence 
itself.? Tho cause may be cither in the 
naturo of tho thing, as, e. gi. a squaro 
circle cannot exist by tho circle’s nature, 
or in something extrinsic. But neither of 
these can pxevcnt the existence of God. 


1 Prop. yI. 2 Prop. ill. 

i Prop. ix. 

above id 8 53 5n th0 l0ttcr 40 2)0 
G Prop, xi 

an ^bertawe nox less, 

T° U ” raSt * >0 $ roD for Pro- 
th ° deanl «o» «* a man does 
not involve It. Prop vhi., Sc hol. II. 


The later propositions in Spinosa are chiefly 
obvious corollaries from the definitions and 
a fow of the first propositions which con- 
tain tho whole theory, which he proceeds 
to expand. 

75. There can bo no substance but God. 
Whatever is, is in God, and nothing can 
bo conceived without God. 1 * For he is tho 
solo substance, and modes cannot bo con- 
ceived without u substance; hut besides 
substanco and mode nothing exists. God 
is not coiporcal, but body is a mode of God, 
and tlicicforo uncreated. God is tho pci- 
manent, but not tho transient cause of all 
things. 3 Ho is tho efficient causo of their 
essence, as well as their existence, since 
otherwise their essence might bo conceived 
without God, vhich has been shown io bo 
absurd. Thus, particular things aro hut 
tho affections of God’s attributes, or 
modes in which they aro dcteminalely ex- 
pressed. 5 

7C, This pantheistic scheme is the fruit- 
ful mother of many paradoxes, upon which 
Spinosa proceeds to dwell. There is no 
contmgencj’, but everything is determined 
by tho necessity of the divine nature, both 
as to its existence and operation ; nor could 
anything be produced by God otherwise 
than as it is. 4 His power is tho same a 3 
his casonco ; for ho is tho necessary causo 
both of himself and of all things, and it i 3 
ns impossible for us to conceive him not to 
net as uot to exist. 3 God, ecus id? ted in 
tho attributes of Ins infinite substance, is 
the Bnmo ns nature, that is, nature natur - 
nii5; but nature, in another bwiso, or 
mtum uatuvata, exposes but the modes 
under which the diunc attributes np- 
pcnr.o And intelligence, considered in 
act, even though infinite, should be referred 
to nalura natnrata; for intelligence, in 
this sense, h but n mode of thinking, 
which can only be conceived by means of 
our conception of thinking in the abstract, 
that is, by an attribute of God.? The 
faculty of thinking, ns distinguished from 
tho net, ns also those of desiring, loving, 
and tho rest, Spinosa explicitly denies to 
exist at nil. 

77. In an appendix to tho first chapter, 
Do Deo, Spinosa controverts what he calls 
tho prejudice about final causes. Men aro 
1 Prop. xiv. 

- Deus cst omnium rcrum causa Immanens, 
sed non transient Prop, rv fit 

3 Frop. xxv. and Coroll. 

4 Frop. xxix.-xxxuk 

^Frop.xxxlx. and part it prop. iii. Schol. 

6 Schol. in ptop, x\ix. 

7 Prop. xxxi. Tho atheism of Spinoza is 
manifest from this single proposition 
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born ignorant of cause? , but merely con- 
fccious of their own appetite*?, by which 
they desire tlieir own good. Hence, they 
only caro for the final cause of their own 
actions or tho*o of other?, and inquire no 
farther when they nro satisfied about these, 
And finding many thlugs in themselves and 
in nature, serving ns means to a certain 
good, which things they know not to ho 
provided by themselves they hove believed 
that Fomconc has provided them, arguing 
from the analog)- of the means they in 
ether instances! hem m?1v< s employ. lienee, 
they have imagined god**, and theses gods 
they suppose to consult tho good of men 
in order to be worshipped by them, and 
have devised every modo of superstitious 
devotion to ensure tho favour of these 
divinities. And finding in tho midst of so 
many beneficial tilings in nature not a few 
of an opposite effect, they havo ascribed 
them to tho anger of the gods, on accouut 
of the neglect of men to worship them ; 
n»*r ha*? experience of calamities, falling 
nhke on the pious and impious, cured them 
of this belief, choosing rather to ncknow- 
h dge> their ignorance of the reason why 
good and evil ato thus distributed, than to 
che up their theory. Spinor thinks tho 
hypothesis of final causes refuted by his 
profit ion, that all things happen by 
eternal necessity. Moreover, if God were 
to art for an end, ho must desire * omething 
which ho wanU; for it is acknowledged 
by theologians that he acts for his own 
and not for the sako of things 
created. 

76. Men haring satisfied themselves that 
all things were crested for them, havo in- 
ven’ed mine? to distinguish that ns good 
which tends to their benefit; and believ- 
ing thenwolvca free, base gotten the 
notions of right and wrong, praise and dis- 
praise. And when they can easily appre- 
hend and recollect tho relations of things, 
they cnli them well ordered, if not ill 
ordered ; and then Kiy that God created 
all things in order, ns if order were any- 
thing, except in regard to our imagination 
of it; and thus they nscribo imagination 
to God himself, unless they mean that ho 
created thinga for tho sako of imagining 
them. 

70. It has been sometimes doubted 
whether tho Spinosistic philosophy ex- 
cludes altogether an infinito intelligence. 
Uli at it rejected a moral providcnco or 
creative mind is mnnifost in overy propo- 
sition. His Doity could at most bo but a 
cold, passive intelligence, lost to our un- 
derstandings and feelings in its metaphysi- 


cal infinity. It was not, liowover, in fact, 
so much as this. It is true that in a few 
passages wo find what seems at first n dim 
recognition of tho fundamental principle 
of theism. In ono of Ms letters to Olden- 
burg, ho asserts an infinito power of think- 
ing, winch, considered in its infinity, 
embraces all nature as its object, and of 
which tho thoughts proceed according to 
tho order of nature, being its corrolativo 
ideas. 1 But afterwards lie rejected tho 
term, power of thinking, altogether. Tho 
first proposition of tho second part of tho 
Ethics, or that entitled, On tho blind, 
runs thus : Thought is an attribute of God, 
or, God is a thinking bciug. Yet this, 
when wo look at tho demonstration, 
vanishes in an abstraction destructive of 
personality. 3 And, in fact, we cannot re- 
flect at all on tho propositions already laid 
down by Spinosa, without perceiving that 
they nnnihilato every possiblo hypothesis 
in which tho being of a God can ho in- 
! tclligibly stated. 

80. The second book of tho EtMes be- 
gins, like tho first, with definitions and 
j axioms. Body he defines to ho a certain 
and determinate modo expressing tho es- 
sence of God, considcied as extended. 
The csscnco of anything ho defines to bo 
that, according to the affirmation or nega- 
tion of which tho thing exists or otherwise. 
An idea is a conception which tho mind 
forms as a thinking being. And he prefers 
to say conception than perception, because 
tho latter seems to imply tho prcscnco of 
an object. In tho tliiid axiom ho says : 
Modes of thinking, such as love, desire, or 
whatever name wo may givo to tho affec- 
tions of tho mind, cannot exist without an 
idea of their object, hut an idea may exist 

1 Statuo dari in natura potentiam inflnitom 
cogUandi quro quatenus inllnita m bo continet 
lotam naluram objective, et cujus cogitationes 
proccrtunt codom modo ac natura, cjus nimi* 
rum edict um, p. 411. In another place ho says, 
perhaps at some expense of his usual candour. 
Agnosco interim, id quod sumnmm mlhi prrobot 
sathfactioncmet montis tranquillUatem, cuncta 
potentia Entis summ6 pcrfecti ot ejus imrnuta- 
biU iln fieri dccroto, p. 108 TVbnt follows is in 
the same strain. But Spinosa had wrought 
bimsolf up, like Bruno, to a mystical personi- 
fication of his infinito unity. 

2 Singulars cogitationes, sivo hicc et ilia 
cogitnlio, modi sunt, qul Bel naturam certo et 
dctermlnto modo exprimunt. Compotit ergo 
Bel attributnm, cujus concoptum singulars 
omnes cogitationes involvunt, per quod etiam 
concipluntur. Eat igltur cogitatio unum ex in- 
finitii Del attribute quod Bel coternam ot in- 
finltam essentlnm exprimit, slvo Beus est res 
cogitans. 
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•with no other mode of thinking,! And 
in the fifth: ’We perceive no singular 
things besides bodies and modes of think- 
ing; thus distinguishing, like Looke, be- 
tween ideas of sensation and of reflection. 

81. Extension, by tho second proposi- 
tion, is an attribute of God as well as 
thought. As it follows from the infinite 
extension of God, that all bodies aro por- 
tions of his substance, inasmuch as they 
cannot bo conceived without it, so all 
particular acts of intelligence are portions 
of God's infinite intelligence, and thus all 
things aro in him. Man is not a substance, 
hut something which is in God, and cannot 
he conceived without him , that is, an af- 
fection or mod9 of tho divine substance 
expressing its nature in a determinate 
manner. 3 The human mind is not a sub- 
stance, but an idea constitutes its actual 
being, and it must be the idea of an ex- 
isting thing. 3 In this ho plainly loses 
sight of the percipient in the perception • 
but it was tho inevitable result of the 
fundamental sophisms of Spinosa to an- 
nihilate personal consciousness. The 
human mind, ho afterwards asserts, is 
part of the infinite intellect of God ; and 
when we say, tho mind perceives this or 
that, it is only that God, not as infinite, 
but so far as he constitutes tho essence 
of the human mind, has such or such 
ideas* 

82. The object of tho human mind is 
body actually existing.** He proceeds to 
explain the connection of the human body 
with the miud, and the association of ideas. 
But in all this advancing always syntheti- 
cally and by demonstration, he becomes 
frequently obscure if not sophistical, Tho 
idea of tho human mind is in God, and is 
united to the mind itself in the same man- 
ner as the latter is to tho body. 3 The ob- 

iModi cogitnndi, ut amor, cupidltas, vd 
quocunque nomine afTectus animi insignivmtur, 
non danfcur nisi in eodem indlviduo detur idea 
rei atnafco, desiderata,, ft* At idea dari poiesfc, 
quaravis nullus alius detur cogitandi modus 
3 Prop. x. 

3 Quod actuals mentis hmnanra esse constl- 
tuit, nihil aliud csfc quam idea xoi alicujus 
sjngularis actu cxistentis. This is an nnticipa. 
non of what wo find in Hume's Treatise on 
Human Nature, the negation of a substance, or 
■fcgo, to uhich paradox no one can come excenfc 
a professed metapliyBician. 

* coroU * 8 Prop. idii. 

Mentis human® datur etiarn in Deo idea, 

m 1 f w lnX > c °e°a c m moflosequitur* 

“ m 0<le - m f odo w,ertur » ao idea sire 
cogmtio corporis human!. Pron tv nw 

mentis idea eodem modo unita est menti, ac 
Ipsa mens unita est corpori. 


scurity and subtlety of this proposition are* 
not relieved by the demonstration ; but in 
some of these passages we may observe a 
singular approximation to the theory of 
Malcbranche. Both, though with very 
different tenets on the highest subjects, 
had been trained in the same school ; and 
if Spinosa had brought himself to acknow- 
ledge tho personal distinctness of the 
Supreme Being from liis intelligent crea- 
tion, he might have passed for one of those 
mystical theosophists, who were not averse* 
to an objectivo pantheism. 

83. Tho mind does not know itself, ex- 
cept so far as it receives ideas of the affec- 
tions of the body.i But these ideas of 
sensation do not give an adequate know- 
ledge of an external body, nor of the 
human body itself. 2 The mind therefore 
has but an inadequate and confused knew - 
ledge oi anything, so long ns it judges mdy 
by fortuitous perceptions ; but may attain 
oue clear and distinct by internal reflection 
and comparison. 3 No positive idea can be 
called false ; for there can be no such idea 
without God, and all ideas in God are true, 
that is, correspond with their object,* 
Palsity therefore consists in that privation/ 
of truth, which arises from inadequate 
ideas. An adequate idea he has defined to 
be one which contains no incompatibility, 
without regard to tho reality of its sup- 
posed correlative object. 

84. All bodies agree in some things, or 
have something in common : of these all 
men have adequate ideas p and this is the 
origin of what aro called common notions, 
which all men possess ; as extension, dura- 
tion, number. But to explain the nature 
of universals, Spinosa observes, that the 
human body can only form at tho same 
time a certain number of distinct images ; 
if this number be exceeded, they become 
confused ; and as tho mind perceives dis- 
tinctly just so many images as can bo 
formed in the body, when these are con- 
fused, tho mmd will also perceive them 
confusedly, and will comprehend them 
under one attribxite, os Man, Horse, Dog ; 
the mind perceiving a number of such 
images, but not their differences of stature, 
colours and the like. And those notions 
will not be alike in all minds, varying ac- 
cording to the frequency with which the 
parts of tho complex imago have occurred. 
Thus those who have contemplated most 

! Prop, xxiii. 

2 Prop. xxv. 

3 Schol., Prop. sxiv. 

* Prop, xxxil., xxxlii., xxxv. 

3 Prop vtit. 
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frequently tho erect figure of man trill 
think of him ns a perpendicular animal, 
others ns two-legged, others ns unf Gathered, 
others ns rational. Hence, so many dis- 
putes among philosojihcrs who have tried 
to explain natural things by mcro images.* 

83. Thus wo form universal ideas ; first, 
by singulars, represented by tho senses 
confusedly, Imperfectly and disorderly; 
secondly, by signs, that is, by associating 
the remcmhmnco of things with words ; 
both of which ho calls imagination, or 
primi generis coguitio ; thirdly, by what 
ho calls rcaron, or sccundi generis cognitio; 
and fourthly, by intuitive Imowledgo, or 
tertii generis cognitio. 1 2 Knowledge of tho 
first kind is tho only sourco of error ; the 
second and third being necessarily true. 3 4 * 
These alone cnablo us to distinguish truth 
from falsehood. Reason contemplates 
things not as contingent but necessary; 
and whoever 1ms o truo idea, knows ccr-j 
tainly that liis idea is true. Every idea of 
n rin cular exiting thing involves tho 
eternal and infinito being of God. For 
nothing can bcconcoived without God, and 
the idcai of all things, having God for their j 
cause, considered undor the attributo of j 
which they aro modes, rauBt involvo tho 
conception of tho attribute, that is, tlio 
being of God/ 

SG. It is highly necessary to distinguish 
images, ideas, and words, which many con- 
found. Those who think ideas consists in 
images which they pcrccivo, fancy that ideas 
of which wo can form no imngo aro but 
aihilrary figments. They look at ideas, os 
pictures on a tablet, and honco do not un- 
derstand that an idea, as such, involves an 
affirmation or negation. And those who 
confound words with ideas, fancy thoy can 
will something contrary to what they por- 
ccivc, because they can affirm or deny it in j 
words. But theso prejudices will bo laid 
aside by him who reflects that thought docs 
not involve tho conception of extension ; , 
and therefore that an idea, being a mode of 
thought, neither consists in images nor in 
words, the essence of which consists in 
corporeal motions, not involving tho con- 
ception of thought/ 

87. Tho human mind has on adequate 
knowledge of tho eternal and infinito being 
of God. But men cannot imagine God as 
thoy can bodies, and lienee kavo not that 
clear perception of his being which they 

1 Schol., prop. xl. 

2 Scliol !i«, prop.xl. 

3Prop.xll.,xlll, ct sequent. 

4 Trop. xlv. 

6 Scliol. . prop xlix. 


have of that of bodies, and have also per- 
plexed themselves by associating the word 
God with sensible images, which it is hard 
to avoid. This is the chief sourco of all 
error, that men do not apply names to 
things rightly. For they do not err in their 
own minds, but in this application; as men 
who cast up wrong see different numbers 
in their mind from those in tho true re- 
sult.* 

88. Tho mind has no free will, but is de- 
termined by a cause, which itself is deter- 
mined by some other, and so for ever. For 
tho mind is but a mode of thinking and, 
therefore cannot bo tho free cause of its 
own actions. Nor has it any absolute 
faculty of loving, desiring, understanding; 
these being only metaphysical abstrac- 
tions. 3 Will and understanding aro one 
and tho samo thing ; and volitions are only 
affirmations or negations, each of which 
belongs to the essence of tho idea affirmed 
or denied. 3 In this there seems to be not 
only an extraordinary deviation from com- 
mon language, but an absence of any 
meaning which, to my apprehension at 
least, is capable of bring given to his words. 
Yet wo have seen something of tho same 
kind said by Malebrancho ; and it will also 
bo found in a recently published work of 
Cudworth,** a writer certainly uninfluenced 
by either of theso, so that it may ho sus- 
pected of having some older authority. 

89. In tho third part of this treatise, 
Spinosa comes to tho con- Bplnosa’8 theory 
sidemtion of the passions, of action and 
Host who have written on pa* 3 * 011 
moral subjects, ho says, have rather treated 
man ns something out of nature, or as a 
kind of imperium in imperio, than as part 
of tho goneral order. They have conceived 
him to enjoy a power of disturbing that 
order by his own determination, and as- 
cribed his weakness and inconstancy not 
to tho necessary laws of tho system, but to 
somo strango defect in himself, which thoy 
cease not to lament, deride, or execrate. 
But tho acts of mankind, and tho passions 
from which tlioy proceed, aro in reality but 
links in tho scries, and proceed in harmony 
with tho common laws of universal nature. 

90. We aro said to aot when anything 

* Prop, xlvii. Atquo hino plericque oriuntur 
controversy, ncropo, quia homines mentem 
suiim non recto evphcanfc, vel quia alterius men- 
tern malo interpretantur. 

3 Prop. xlviJi 

* SeoCudworih-fl Treatise on Frec-mll (18SS), 

n .0 fllicre tlio will and understanding are 
pur^osclr, and, I think, very erroneously con- 
founded. . 
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•takes place -withia us, or ^without us, for 
■which we are on adequate cause; that is, 
wheuit may be explained by means of our 
o\ni nature alone, "W e are said to be acted 
upon, when anything takes place within ns 
Tvhich cannot wholly be explained by our 
own nature. The affections of the body 
•which increase or diminish its power of 
action, and the ideas of those affections, 
he denominates passions (affcctus). Neither 
the body can determine the mind to think- 
ing, nor can the mind determine the body 
to motion or rest. For all that takes 
place in body must be caused by God, 
considered under liis attubute of extension, 
and all that tabes place in mind must bo 
caused by God under his attribute of tlunk- 


92. Such is the metaphysical theory of 
Spinosa, in as concise a character or 
form as I found myself able splaoslsm, 
to derive it from his Ethics. It is a re- 
markable proof, and his moral by stem •will 
furnish another, how an undeviating ad- 
herence to strict reasoning may lead a man 
of great acuteness and sincerity from the 
paths of truth. Spinosa was truly, what 
Yoltairo has with rather less justice called 
Clarke, a reasoning machine. A few lead- 
ing theorems, too hastily taken up as 
axiomatic, were sufficient to mako him 
sacrifice, with no compromise or hesitation, 
not only every principle of religion and 
moral right, but the clear intuitive notions 
of common sense. If there are two axioms 


ing. The mind and body arc but one J more indisputable than any others, they 
thing, considered under different attri- J are that ourselves exist, and that our ex- 
butes ; the order of action and passion in j istence is exclusive of any other being. Yet 
the body being the same in nature with j both these are lost in the pantheism of 


that of action and passion in the mind. 
Bat men, though ignorant how far the 
natural powers of the body reach, ascribe 


Spinosa, as they had always been in that 
delusive reverie of the imagination. In 
asserting that the being of tbe human 


its operations to the determination of the L mind consists in the idea of an existing 


mind, veiling their ignorance in specious 
words. For if they alledge that the body 
cannot act without the mind, it may be 
answered that the mind cannot think till 
it is impelled by the body, nor are the voli- 


thing presented to it, this subtle metaphysi- 
cian fell into the error of the school which 
he most disdained, as deriving all know* 
ledgc from perception, that of the Aristo- 
telians. And, extending this confusion of 


tiona of the mind anything else than its 1 consciousness with perception to the in 
appotites, which are modified by the body, f finite Bubstance, or substratum of particular 
• 9L All things endeavoured to continue j ideas, he was led to deny it the self, or 
their actual being; this endeavour being j conscious personality, without which the 
nothing else than their essence, which j name of Deity’ can only be given in a sense 
causes them to be, until gome exterior ] deceptive of the carder reader, and incou 
cause destroys their being. The mind is j sistent with the use of language. It was 


conscious of its own endeavour to continue 
as it is, which is, in other words, tho ap- 
petite that seeks self-preservation ; what 
the mind is thus conscious of becking, it 
judges to be good, and not inversely. 
Many things increase or diminish the 
power of action in the body, and all such 
things have a corresponding effect on the 
power of thinking in the mind. Thus, it 
imdeigoesmanychanges,andpassesthrough 
different stages of more or less perfect 
power of thinking. Joy is the came of a 
passion, in which the mind passes to a 
greater perfection or power of thinking; 
grief, one in which it passes to a less. 
Spinosa, in the rest of this book, deduces 
all the passions from these tiro and from 
desire; hut as tho development of his 
theory is rather long, and we have already 
Been that its basis is not quite intelligible, 
it will he unnecessaiy to dwell 2onger 
upon the subject. His analysis of the 
-passions may be compared with that of 
Hobbes. 


an equally legitimate consequence of his 
original sophism to deny all moral agency, 
in the sense usually icccivcd, to tho human 
mind, and even, as we have seen, to con- 
found action and passion themselves, in all 
but name, as mere phenomena in tho 
eternal scquenco of things. * 

93. It was one great error of Spinosa to v 
entertain too arrogant a notion of tho 
human faculties, in which, by dint of his 
own subtle demonstrations, bo pretended 
to show a capacity of adequately compre- 
hending the natureof what ho denominated 
God. And tins was accompanied by a 
rigid dogmatism, no one proposition being 
stated with hesitation, by a disregard of 
expeiience, at least as the basis ot reason- 
ing, and by an uniform preference of tho 
synthetic method. Most of those, he says, 
who have turned their minds to those 
subjects have fallen into error, because 
they have not begun with the contempla- 
tion of the divine nature, which both in 
itself and in order of knowledge is first. 
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hut with sensible things, which ought to I Hans . . . 

have been last. Hence, ho seems to Jmvo thinldmr bv tUinldn S. nor 

Wfliftnwl TtnrAfl Art #7 tv t . i Dy frody. 1 TWft nlart 


9 — tv JJilVO 

rockonwl Bacon, and oven Descartes, mis- 
taken in their method*, 

01. All pantheism must hnvo originated 
in overstraining tlio infinity of tho divino 
A(fribnh'< till the moral part of religion 
Vfls annihilated in it* metaphysic*. It 
wn* tho corruption, or rather, if wo may 
venture the phrase, the suicide of theism ; 
not could thi* ftrange theory havo arisen, 
except si hero wo know it did arise, among 
iho<o \rho had elevated their conceptions 
aW tho vulgar polytheism that m* 
rounded them to a sen«o of tho unity of tho 
Divine nature. 

?«». Spinosa does not essentially differ 
from tho pantheists of old. Ho conceived, 
as they had done, that tho infinity of God 
required tho exclusion of all other sub- 
itanro? that he wns infinite fl& omni parte, 
and not only in certain senses. And pro- 
hahly the loose and hyperbolical tenets of 
the rehortlmon, derived from ancient philo- 
rophj-, ascribing, as a matter of course, 
a metnphyricil infinity to all tho divino 
attribute*, might appear to function those 
primary poritkm«,from which Spinosa, un- 
fettered by religion, even in outward pro 
fe-rion* went on u sounding his dim and 
periluns track * to the paradoxes that have 
thrown discredit on his name. He had 
certainly built much on tho notion that 
the c*-utcc or definition of tho Deity in- 
volved Ids actuality or existence, to which 
Depart os had git on vogue. 

00. Not ithsUnding the leading errors 
of this philosopher, Ids clear and ncuto 
utub rsfnnding perceived many things which 
ha file ordinary mind*. Thus, ho well saw 
and well stated tho immateriality of 
t lion ght. Olrfculmrg, in one of his letters, 
had demurred to this, and reminded 
Ssplnosa that it was still controverted 
whether thought might not be a bodily 
motion. “Bo it so/' replied tho other, 

M though I am far from admitting it; 
hut nt least you must allow that extension, 
so far as extension, is not tho same 
ns thought. w i It is from inattention to this 
simple truth that all materialism, as it has 
been called, lias sprung. Its advocates 
confound tho union between thinking and 
extension or matter (bo it, if they will, an 
indissoluble ono) with tho identity of tho 
two, which is absurd and inconceivable. 

« Body/' says Spinoza in ono of his defini- 

i At als, forte cogltatlo cat nctus corporcus 
Sit, quamvl* iiulliu conccdam ; sed boo tnram 
non negabis, o\tcndonem, quoad cxtcnsloncm, 
non esse cogitation tin. Bplst. iv. 


S 1 doe! uot 

m ospress tho fundamental difference of 

ther ® h 011 ineommen- 
£?£* “ bout ^cm, which proyenta one 
from bounding’ tho other, because they can 
novor bo placed in jurfa-position. 

97. England, about the rera of the Res- 

bc ° nn i0 , “**« <v Glanvff. Scepsis 
stru 0 glo agaxnsfc tho meta- Scientifica 

physical creed of tho Aristotelians, ns well 
os against their natural philosophy A 
romnifaWe work, but ono so scarco ns to bo 
hardly known at all, oscept by name, was 
pubhshed by Glanvil in 1661, with the 
title, the Vanity of Dogmatizing. Asecoud 
edition, in lCGo, considerably altered, is 
entitled Soepsis Seientifica.-" This edition 
has a dedication to the Royal Sooioty, 
which comes in place of a fanciful preface, 
wherein ho had expatiated on tho bodily 
and mental perfections of his protoplast, 
the father of mankind. 3 Butin proportion 
to tho extravagant language ho employs to 
extol Adam before his lapse, is tho depre- 
ciation of his Unfortunates posterity, not, as 
common among theologians, with respect 
to their moral nature, but to their reason- 
ing faculties. Tho scheme of GlanriTs 
book is to display tho ignorance of man, 
and especially to censure tho Peripatetic 
philosophy of tho school*. It is, lio say*, 
captious and voibal, and yet docs not 
adhero itself to any constant sense of 
words, hut huddles together insignificant 
terms, and unintelligible definitions; it 


* Corpus dicitur finituin, quia aliud semper 
maju<? conclplmus Sic cogitatio alia cogita> 
tlone terminatur. At corpus non termluaim 
co^itationc, nee cogltatio corporc 
3 This Book, I bchei e, especially in tho 
second edition, is exceedingly scarce Tho 
editor?, however, of tho Biographia Britanmea 
art. Glanvil, had seen it, and also Dugald 
Stewart. Tho first edition, or Vanity of Dog- 
matizing, is in the Bodleian Catalogue, and both 
arc in the British Stnsenm. 

a Thus, among other extravagances worthy of 
the Talmud, he says, “Adam needed no 
spectacles, Tho acuteness of his natural optic* 
(if conjecture may have credit), showed Jmn 
much of tho celestial magnificence and bravery 
without a Galileo’s tube ; and it is most pro- 
bable that his naked eyes coaid reach near as 
much of this upper world as we with all the 
advantages of art. It may be it was as absurd 
even in tho judgment of his senses, that the sun 
and stars should be so very much less than this 
globe, ns the contrary seems in ours ; and it is not 
unlikely that ho had as clear a perception of 
tho earth's motion os we have of Its quiescence/* 
p. 5, edit. 1001. In tho second edition, ho still 
adheres to tho hypothesis of intellectual de- 
generacy, but states it with less of rhapsody. 
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deals with controversies, and seeks for no 
new discovery or physical truth. Nothing, 
he says, can be demonstrated but when 
the contrary is impossible, and of this 
there are not many instances. He launches 
into a strain of what may be called scepti 
cism, but answered bis purpose In combat- 
ing the dogmatic spirit still unconquered 
in our academical schools. Glanvil had 
studied the new philosophy, and speaks 
with ardent eulogy of “that miracle of 
men, the illustrious Descartes.” Many, if 
not most, of his own speculations are 
tinged with, a Cartesian colouring. Ho 
was however far moro sceptical than Des- 
cartes, or oven than Malobranche. Some 
passages from so rare and so acute a work 
may deserve to bo chosen, both for their 
own cakes, and in order to display the 
revolution which was at work in speculative 
philosophy. 

9S. “In the unions which wo understand 
the extremes are reconciled by interceding 
participations of natures, which have some- 
what of either. But body and spirit stand 
at such a distance in their essential com- 
positions, that to suppose an uniter of a 
middle construction, that should partake 
of some of the qualities of both, is unwar- 
lanted by any of our faculties, yea, most 
absonous to our reasons ; since there is not 
any the least affinity betwixt length, 
breadth, and thickness, and apprehension, 
judgment, and discourse; the former of 
which are the most immediate results, if not 
essentials of matter, the latter of spirit.’*! 

99. “How is it, and by what art does it 
{the soul), read that such an image or 
stroke in matter (whether that of her 
vehicle or of the brain, the case is the 
fc-arae), signifies such an object? Did we 
learn an alphabet in our embiyo state? 
And how comes it to pass that wo arc not 
aware of any such congenito apprehen- 
sions? "Wo know what we know; but do 
we know any more ? That by diversify of 
motions we should spell out figures, dis- 
tances, magnitudes, colours, things not 
resembled by them, wo must attribute to 
some secret deduction. But wbat this de- 
duction should be, or by what medium this 
knowledge is advanced, is as dark as ig- 
norance. One that hath not the know- 
ledge of letters may see the figures, but 
comprehends not the meaning included in 
them ; an infant may hear the sounds and 
Bee the motion of the lips, but hath no 
conception conveyed by them, not knowing 
what they are intended to signify. So our 

i Scepsis Scientific*, p. m TV e have just seen 
something similar in Spinosa. 


souls, though they might have perceived 
the motions and images themselves by 
simple sense, yet, without some implicit 
inference, it seems inconceivable how by 
that means they should apprehend their 
anti-types* The striking of divers fila- 
ments of the brain, cannot well bo sup- 
posed to represent distances, except some 
kind of inference bo allotted us in our 
faculties; the concession of which will 
only stead us as a refuge for ignorance, 
when we shall meet what wo would seem 
to shun.”! Glanvil, in this forcible state- 
ment of the heterogeneity of sensations, 
with the objects that suggest them, has 
but trod in the stops of the whole Cartesian 
school, but he did not mix this up with 
those crude notions that halt half way be- 
tween immaterialism and its opposite ; and 
afterwards well exposes the theories of ac- 
counting for tho memory by means of im- 
ages in tbc brain, which, in various ways, 
Aristotle, Descartes, Digby, Gassendi, and 
Hobbes had propounded, and which wo 
have seen so favourite a speculation of 
hlnlebrancho. 

100. It would bo easy to quote many 
paragraphs of uncommon vivacity and 
acuteness from this forgotton treatise. 
The style is eminently spirited and elo- 
quent; a little too figurative, like that of 
Locke, but less blameably, because Glanvil 
is rather destroying than building up. 
Every bold and original thought of others 
finds a willing reception in GlanviTs mind, 
and his confident, impetuous style gives 
them an air of novelty which makes them 
pass for his own. He stands forward as a 
mutineer against authority, against educa- 
tional prejudice, against reverence for -an- 
tiquity.* 2Co one thinks moro intrepidly 


1 P. 22, 23. 

2 “Now, if wo inquire the reason why tho 
mathematics and mechanic arts have so much 
got the start in growth of other sciences, wo 
shall find it probably resolved into this as one 
considerable cause, that their progress hath not 
been retarded by that reverential awe of former 
discoveries, which hath been so great a hind- 
rance to theorical improvement* For, ** tho 
noble Lord Ycrulam hath noted, we have a mis- 
taken apprehension of antiquity, calling that so 
which in truth is the world’s non-age. Anti- 
quitas smculi est juventus mundi. Twns this 
vain idolising of authors which gave birth to 
that silly vanity of impertinent citations, and 
inducing authority in things neither requiring 
nor deserving it.*— Methinks it is a pitiful piece 
of knowledge that can be learned from an in- 
dex, and a poor ambition to be rich in the in- 
ventory of another's treasure. To boast a 
memory, the most that these pedants can aim 
at, is but a humble ostentation.*' P. 10 i. 
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for himself ; and ifc is probablo that, even 
in what seems mcro superstition, lio had 
been rather misled by some paradoxical 
hypothesis of his own ardent genius, than by 
slavishly treading in tho steps of others. 1 

101. Gianni sometimes quotes Lord 
liacon, hut ho seems to havo had tho am- 
bition of contending with tho Novum Or- 
gamim in some of its brilliant passages, 
and has really developed tho doctrine of 
ulo J s with uncommou penetration, as well 

force of language. “Our initial ago is j 
him tho melted wax to tho prepared seal, ; 
capable of any impression from tho docu- 
ment of our teachers. The half-moon or 
cross aro indifferent to its reception ; and 
wo may with equal facility wnto on this 
rati tabula Turk or Christian. To deter- 
mine this indiffcrcncy our first task is to 
learn tho creed of our country, and our 
next to maintain it. TVo seldom examino 
our receptions, more than children do their 
cxtccliisms, but by a careless greediness 
swallow all at a venture. For implicit 
faith is a virtue, where orthodoxy is tho 
object. Borne will not bo at tho trouble of 
a trial, others arc seared from attempting 
H. If wo do, His not by a sun-beam or 
ray of light, but by a flamo that is kindled 
by oar affections, and fed by the fuel of 
our anticipations. And thus, like the 
hermit, wo think tho sun shines nowhere 
but in our cell, and all tho world to bo 
darkness but ourselves. "Wo judge truth 
to be circumscribed by tho confines of our 
belief and tho doctrines wo woro brought 
up in.*- Few books, I think, arc more 
deserving of bring reprinted than tho, 
Jr ccpris Scicntifica of Glanvjl. 

102. Another bold nnd able attack was 

made on tho ancient pkilo- 

nu riw Ultra. gQpjjy by Glanvil in his 

“Flus Ultra, or tho Progress nnd Advance- 
ment of Knowledge since tho days of Aris- 
totle, MGS.” His tone is peremptory and 
imposing, animated and intrepid, such as 
befits ft warrior in literature. Yot ho was 
rather ncuto by nature, than deeply versed 
in learning, and talks of YIeta and Dcs- 


1 “That tho fancy of ono man should bind 
the thoughts of another, and determine them 
to their particular objects, u III bo thought Ira- 
norttblo ; which yet, If we look deeply into tho 
matter, wants not Its probability." P- 
Ho duclh more on this, but tho passage is too 
lone to extract. It is remarkable that ho sup- 
poses a subtle rather (like that of tho modem 
Jfomcriits), to bo the medium of communica- 
tion In such cases; and had also a notion of 
explaining theso sympathies by help o! tho 
anfron mtrndi, or muaOano spirit 


H P, P5. 


cartel algebra so as to show he had little 
knowledge of the science, or of what they 
had done for it. 1 His animosity against 
Aristotle is unreasonable, and ho was 
plainly an incompetent judge of that philo- 
sopher’s general deserts. Of Bacon and 
Boylo he speaks with just eulogy. Nothing 
can be more free and bold than GlanviTs 
assertion of the privilege of judging for 
himself in religion; 2 and he had doubt- 
less a perfect right to believe in witchcraft. 

103. George Dalgarno, a native of Aber- 
deen, conceived, and, as it 
seemed to him, carried into Bal s Mn0 
effect tho idea of an universal language and 
character. His Ars Signorum, vulgo Cha- 
racter Universalis at Lingua Philosophies, 
Loud., IGfil, is dedicated to Charles XL m 
this philosophical character, which must 
have been as great a mystery to the 
sovereign as to his subjects. This dedica- 
tion is followed by a royal proclamation in 
good English, inviting all to study this 
useful art, which had been recommended 
by divers learned men, Wilkins, “Wallis, 
Word, and others, 11 judging it to be of 
singular use for facilitating the matter of 
communication and intercourse between 
! people of different languages, ” Tho scheme 
! of Ualgamo is fundamentally bad, in that 
ho assumes himself, or tho authors he 
follows, to have given a complete distribu- 
tion of all things and ideas ; after which 
■ his language is only an artificial scheme of 
1 symbols. It is evident that until objects 
aro truly classified, a representative method 
of signs can only rivet and perpetuate error. 
Wo have but to look at his tabular synopsis 
to seo that his ignorance of physics, in the 
largest sense of tho word, renders his 
scheme deficient; and ho has also com- 
mitted tho error of adopting tho combina- 
tions of tho ordinary alphabet, with a little 
help from the Greek, which, even with his 
slender knowledge of species, soon leave 
him incapable of expressing them. But 
Dalgarno has several acute remarks ; and 
it deserves especially to bo observed, that 
ho anticipated tho famous discovery of the 
, Dutch, philologers, namely, that all other 
parts of speech may be reduced to tho 
noun, dexterously, if not successfully, re- 
solving tho verb substantive into an affirm- 
ativa partido. 8 


Pins Ultra, p. 21 and 83. sP.14t 

random mlhtaffolsltclarfor lax; accuratius 

nexaminando omnium notionum analysin 
»m poroopi nullam ossa particulam quae 
derivator a nomina aliquo pnodicamentali, 
mncsparlictdas essa vero casus seu modos 
onnm nominaUam, p. 120 He does not 
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104. "Wilkins, bisliop of Chester, one of 
tho most ingenious men of 
his age, published in 1GG8 
his Essay towards a Philosophical Lan- 
guage, which has this advantage over that 
of Dalgarno, that it abandons the alphabet, 
and consequently admits of a greater 
variety of characters* It is not a now 
language* but a more analytical scheme of 
characters for English. Ealgarno seems 
to have known something of it, though ho 
was tho first to publish, and glances at ** a 
more difficult way of writing English.” 
■Wilkins also intimates that Dalgurno's 
compendious method would not succeed. 
IBs own has tho same fault of a premature 
classification of things; and it is vory 
fortunate that neither of these ingenious 
hut presumptuous attempts to fasten down 
tho progressive powers of tho human mind 
by the cramps of association “bad the \cnst 
success J 

105. But from these partial and now 
tMke on toman vety obscure endeavours of 
unaemandinff. English writers in metaphy- 
sical philosophy wo com© at length to the 
work that has eclipsed every other, and 
given to such inquiries whatever popularity 

Its merit*. they orcr Possessed, tho 
Essay, of Locko on the 
human Understanding. Neither tho writ- 
ings of Descartes, as I concoivo, nor per- 
haps those of Hobbes, so far as strictly 
metaphysical, had excited much attention 
in England beyond the class of merely 
studious men. But tho Essay on Human 
Understanding was frequently reprinted 
withm a few years from its publication, 
Mid became tho acknowledged code of 
English philosophy. s Tim assaults it lmd 

»*m toharaertvea* tolscoocloslon by ctymo- 
1 TO?- k 5rS ?’, lmt by 548 own logical theories. 

m. Thus, Petrus cst In domo, means, Petrus 

ot Tl ‘ at is ' * 4 grosses an idea 

ot apposition or conformity between a suMm* 

I33SSS 

to the verb-substantlvo ; and it fa jJJf 
at least, in plausibility. cucient, 

iDalgani o ,manyyeaM afterwards, turned his 
to v,° SB ^ CC ‘ ot 00 sU &t interest, ££ 

il, , strnctioa 01 

XTt? “ •-sfifS'ii sx 

•-sxs^asii* “ 

ssSsSsSS&sas 


to enduro in tho author’s life-time, being: 
deemed to fad, wora of service to its reputa- 
tion; and considerably more than half a 
century was afterwards to dapso before 
any writer in our language (nor was tho 
case very different in France, after the 
patronage accorded to it by Voltaire) could 
with much cfcanco of success question any 
leading doctrine of its author. Several cir- 
cumstances no doubt conspired with its in- 
trinsic excellence to establish so paramount 
a rule in an ago that boasted of peculiar 
independence of thinking, and full of in- 
telligent and inquisitive spirits. The sym- 
pathy of an English publio with Locke’s 
tenets as to government and religion was 
among tire chief of theso ; and the reaction 
that took place in a largo portion of the 
reading clashes towatds tho close of the 
eighteenth century turned in some measure 
the ride even ith drwj(dsy.vaa. 

It thon became fnshionablo sometimes to 
accuse Locko of preparing tho way for 
sooptieisra j a ebargo which, if it Lad been 
truly applicable to somo of his opinions, 
ought rather to Lavo been aado against 
the long lino of earlier 'writers with whom 
ho held them in common; sometimes, 
with more pretence, to alledgo that ho lmd 
conceded too much to materialism; some- 
times to point out and exaggerate other 
faults and errors of his Essay, till wo bnvo 
seemed in danger of forgetting that it is 
perhaps the first, and still tho most com- 
plete chart of tho human mind which ins 
been laid down; tho most ample repertorj- 
of truths rotating to our intdleotunl being ; 
and thoono hook which wo arc compelled 
to name as the first in metaphysical 
scienco. Locko had not, it may bo said, 
tho luminous perspicacity of languago wo 
find in Descartes, and, when ho docs not 
soar too high, In Malobraneho; bat ho Lad 
moro judgment, more caution, more 
patieneo, moro freedom from paradox, and 
from tho sources of paradox, vaniiy and 
loro of system, thau cither. TVe have no 
denial of sensation to brutes, no reference 
of mathematical truths to tho will of God 
no oscillation between tho extremes of 
doubt and of positivencss, no bewildering 
and LoAe ns fa well known, answered thl 

S52’, Ii0 not W tha * Mo latter makes 
altogether so poor a figure as has been taken 
for granted; but tho defence ofloeke“em 
in most instances satisfactory. Its success j n 
publte opinion contributed much to tho renown 

c1^e rS n ^* ihw * b »£SS 

conspicuous as a philosopher, enjoyed a great 
dral of reputation, and tho world ran sehtam 
understand why a man who excels it, O no pro- 
vfnee of literature should fail In anothe r. P 
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Oortainly neither GwSi b Vely 0nfnir, J' <,nd 

bos could bo compared vrfth him j and it heM^frJ« 7 - Eeld n,ld Beattie - Hence 
might bo asked of the admirers 'ofTt V**** **”“* not 

phdosophors, those of Berkeley, or Hume popS’lf V ™portmt, in 

or Hartley, or Keid, or StewaiS or Bmra SSL ^ ^ *7“™* bnt « 

mthout naming any on the continent of abstract mZSh*?* con , f “’ Ion 511 very 
Europe, whether in tho extent of their re- tains . 8p ^ 0 ^ a ‘ tl0UB wludl his Essay con- 
searches, or in tho originality of their dis- iritwTlf ® ar P 7 mp ? be> snspcctcd, 
coverics, any of these names ought to stand that he t0 1,18 eteatpo ' n,crs - 

on a level with that of Locke. One of the todf “^“^Pmserve the utmost 
greatest I have mentioned, and one, who aflZZ ° f C0n "° ptl0n > ttn<J K»Mc 
though candid towards Locke, had no 2 been to t 17 £? metaphysician has 
jiuhco whatever, in hisfavour, has extolled language afaneIed m tho ambiguities of 
the first two books of the Essay on Human 107 %L rw j 

T 7 .to.dto,, l «*** «* 

3T? 'f «»> to » ‘2SX' 

t i.„. ' f ,, . precious accession to the sensation and from reflec- 
contribution of wril-obsi-cd nnd”S cuL-^l t™* fT?* *° *** ^ 

e ^n;b 7 u is notTe^clfa/ir 
i T ff, individual; and as the indis- consistent about the latter. Beseems in 

so^co of !r E r « nhva 7 nc i m 7 leds ° d ’ eoneral t0 ^*mit the word to the various 
sourco of some of the most refined conolu- operations of our own minds in 

nhonoiMn^ ITT? to tho . intellectual belioiiag, willing, and so forth. This, as 
F | { , . J“ ft| whlc l ,F av ? beon 51X100 bought has been shown formerly, is taken from, or 
to %ht by succeeding inquirers.’* at least coincident with, the tlieo£ oi 

106 . It would be an unnecessary prolixity Gassendi in his Syntagma Mosophicum. 

It« defect*. ™ 0 . ^bis place an It is highly probable that Locke was ac- 
analysis of so well-known a quainted with that work; if not immedi- 
book as tho Essay on tho Human Under- ately, yet through tho account of tho 
standing. Few have turned their atten- Philosophy of Gassendi, published in 
tion to metaphysical inquiries without w ' * 

reading it. It has howover no inconsider- 
able faults, which, though much over- 
balanced, are not to bo passed over in a 

gcnoml eulogy. Tho style of Locke is MX IV1JWWUH w UU9 Cin3S , 

wanting in philosophical precision ; it is a Duration is certainly no mode of thinking; 
very fine model of English language 5 but yet the idea of duration is reckoned by 
too idiomatic and colloquial, too indefinite Locke among those with which wo are 
and figurative, for tho abstruse subjects furnished by reflection* Tho same may 
with which he has to deal. VTo miss in norhaos be said, though I do not 1mm*- 
every page tho translucent simplicity of his 
great Trench predecessors. This seems to 
have been owing, in a considerable degree, 
to an excessive desire of popularising tho 
subject, and shunning the technical pedan- 
try which had repelled tho World from in- 
tellectual philosophy. Locko displays in 
all his writings a respect which can hardly 
bo too great, for men of sound understand- 
ing unprejudiced by authority, mingled 
with a scorn, perhaps a little exaggerated, of 
tho gown-men or learned world ; little sus- 
pecting that the same appeal to the people, 
tho same policy of sotting up equivocal 
words end loose notions, called tho common 
sense of mankind, to discomfit subtle 
reasoning, would afterwards bo turned 
1 Stewart's Fretaifliiiy J>iss«tatlon to En- 
cyclopaedia, part ii. 


English by Dr. Gharleton, in 1663 , which 
1 have not seen, or through tho excellent 
and copious abridgment of tho Syntagma 
by Bernier. But ho does not strictly con- 
fine his ideas of reflection to this class. 


perhaps be said, though I do not know 
that he expresses himself with equal clear- 
ness, as to his account of several other 
ideas, which cannot be deduced from ex- 
ternal sensation, nor yet can bo reckoned 
modifications or operations of the soul 
itself 5 such as number, power, existence 
10 S. Stewart has been so much struck 
by this indefiniteness, with vague vn of tho 
which the phrase “ideas of vtriMe* 
reflection” has been used in tho Essay on 
the Human Understanding, that he “ does 
not think, notwithstanding some casual 
expressions which may seem to favour tho 
contrary supposition, that Locke would 
have hesitated for a moment to admit, 
with Cudworth and Brice, that tho under' 
standing Is tho source of new ideas.’* And 
though some might objeot that this is too 
1 Prelim. Dissertation. 

3 A 
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much in opposition not to casual expres- 
sions, but to the whole tenor of Locke’s 
Essay, Ms language concerning substance 
almost bears it out. Most of the per- 
plexity which has arisen on this subject, 
the combats of somo metaphysicians with 
Locke, the portentous errors into which 
others have been led by want of attention 
to his language, may be referred to the 
equivocal meaning of the word idea. The 
Cartesians understood by this whatever is 
the object of thought, including an in- 
tellection as well as an imagination. By 
an intellection they meant that which the 
mind conceives to exist, and to bo the 
subject of knowledge, though it may bo 
ummaginableand incomprehensible. Gas- 
sendi and Locke limit the word idea to 
something which the mind sees and grasps 
as immediately present to it. “ That,” ns 
Locke not very well expresses it “which 
the mind is applied about while thinking 
being the ideas that are there.” Hence, 
he speaks with some ridiculo of “ men who 
persuade themselves that they have clear 
comprehensive ideas of infinity.” Such 
men can hardly Lave existed ; but it is by 
annexing the epithets clear and compre- 
hensive, that he shows the dispute to be 
merely verbal. For that wo know the 
•existence of infinities as objectively real, 
and can reason upon them, Locke would 
not have denied : and it is this knowledge 
to which others gave the name of idea. 

109. The different manner in which this 
all-important word was understood by 
philosophers is strikingly shown when they 
make use of the same illustration, 
Arnauld, if ho is author of L’Art dc Penser, 
mentions the idea of a cLilingon, or figure 
of 1,000 sides, as an instance of the dis- 
tinction between that which wc imagine, 
and that which wc conceircor understand. 
Locke has employed the same instanco to 
exemplify the difference between clear and 
obscure ideas. According to the former, 
we do not imagine a figure with 1,000 rides 
at all ; according to the latter, wc form a 
confused image of it. *We have on idea of 
such a figure, it is agreed by both ; but in 
the sense of Arnauld, it is an idea of the 
understanding alone ; in the sense of Locke, 
it is an idea of sensation, framed, like other 
complex ideas, by putting together those 
we have formerly received, though we may 
never have seen the precise figure. That 
the word suggests to the mind an image of 
a polygon with many rides is indubitable ; 
but it is urged by the Cartesians, that as 
we are wholly incapable of distinguishing 
the exact number, we cannot be said to 


have, in Locke’s sense of the word, any 
idea, even au indistinct one of a figure with 
1,000 sides ; since all wc do imagine is a 
polygon. And it is evident that in geo- 
metry we do not xeason from the properties 
of the image, but from those of a figure 
which the understanding apprehends. 
Locke, however, who generally preferred a 
popular meaning to ono more metaphysi- 
cally exact, thought it enough to call this 
a confused idea. lie was not I believe, 
conversant with any but elementary geo- 
metry. Had ho reflected upon that which 
in his age had made such a wonderful be- 
ginning, or even upon the fundamental 
principles of it, which might be found in 
Euclid, fho theory of infinitesimal quan- 
tities, lie must, one would supj>osc, have 
been more puzzled to apply his narrow de- 
finition of on idea. For what image can 
wc form of a differential, which can pre- 
tend to represent it in nny other sense than 
os d x represents it, by suggestion, not by 
resemblance ? 

HO. The case is, however, much worse 
when Locko deviates, as in the third and 
fourth books he constantly does, from this 
sense that ho has put on the word idea, 
and takes it cither in the Carttrian mean- 
ing or in ono still more general and 
popular. Thus, in tbo excellent chapter 
on the abuse of words, ho insists upon the 
advantage of using none without clear and 
distinct ideas; be who docs not this “only 
making a noise without any sense or rigui- 
fication.” If wc combine this position 
with that in the second hook, that we have 
no clear and distinct idea of a figure with 
1,000 rides, it follows, with all the force of 
syllogism, that wo should not argue about 
a figure of 1,000 sides at all, nor, by parity 
of reason, about many other things of far 
higher importance. It will be found, I in- 
cline to think, that the large use of the 
word idea for that about which wc have 
some knowledge, without limiting it to 
what can be imagined, pervades the third 
and fourth books. Stewart 1ms ingeniously 
conjectured that they were written before 
the second, and probably before the mind of 
Locke had been much turned to the psycho- 
logical analysis which that contains. It is 
however certain that in the Treatise upon 
the Conduct of the Understanding, which 
was not published till after the Essay, he 
uses the word idea with full as much lati- 
tude as in the third and fourth books of 
the latter. lYb cannot, Upon the whole, 
help admitting that the story of a lady 
who, after the perusal of the Essay on the 
Human Understanding, laid it down with 
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a remark, that tlio book would bo perfectly 
charming were it not for tho frequent re- 
currence of one very hard word, idea, 
though told, possibly, in ridiculo of the 
fair philosopher, pretty well leprcscnts tho 
;ttuo of mind in nhich many at first hare 
found themselves. 
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111. Locke, ns I ],avo just intimated 
Aa mcr m to scorns to have possessed but 
** tore.* 3 * ^ knowledge ofgeom- 
etT}- ; a science which, both 
iiom the clearness of tho illustrations it 
affords, nnd from its admitted efficacy in 
rendering tho logical powers acute nnd 
caution*,, mny bo reckoned, without ex* 
physiology, tho most valuable of 
nil to the incfaphyMcmn. But it did not 
require any geometrical knowledge, strictly 
*»<* called, to a\ oid one material error into 
which ho has fallen ; and which I mention 
the rather, because even Dcscarie«, in one 
place, has said something of tho same kind, 
um? I have met with it not only m Norris 
u-ry distinctly nnd positively, but, moro or 
lc^s, in many or most of thoso who have 
treated of (ho metaphysics or abstract 
principles of geometry. “I doubt not,** 

* iys Ixvckc.t u but it will bo easily granted 
that tho Imowledgo we have of mathe- 
matical truths is not only certain but real 
knowledge, and not tlio bare empty vision 
*»f vain iiiMinuficant chimeras of the brain s 
nnd yet if we well consider, we shall find, 
that It is only of our ovvn idea*:. The 
mathematician considers tho truth and f 


oslstmg without us, which Looko undouht- 
edly believed, it is certain that tho passage 

it LE a * l-- ly ? tr0neottS ‘ and 


«cal figure itself and its dTCX to 
«io eyo. A geometrical figure is a portion 
of space contained in boundaries determined 
by given relations. It exists in the infinite 
roundabout us, as the statue exists in the 
hlocfc.3 No one can doubt, if he turns his 
m * d to tho subject, that every point in 
tpneoja equidistant , in all directions, from 
certain other points. Draw a line through 
all those, and you have the circumference 
of a circle ; but the cirolo itself and its 
circumference exist before the latter is 
delineated. The orbit of a planet is not a 
regular geometrical figure, because certain 
forces disturb it, But this disturbance 
means only a deviation from a line wbioh 
exists really in space, and which thephraefc 
would actually describe, if there were 
nothing in tho universe but itself and tho 
centre of attraction. Tho expression there- 
fore of Locke, “whether there be any 
squaro or circle existing in the world or no,” 
is highly inaccurate, tho latter alternative 
being an absurdity. All possible figures, 
and that “in number numberless,” exist 
everywhere ; nor can wo evade the per- 
plexities into which tho geometry of in- 
finities throws our imagination, by con- 
sidering them as mere beings of reason, 
the creatures of tho geometer, which I 
believe some aro half disposed to do, nor 


properties belonging to a rectangle or circle by substituting the vague and tmphilo- 
«nly a* they aro in idea in hia own mind ; sophical notion of indefinitud ef or aposifcive 

objective infinity. 


lor H is possible ho never found either of 
them existing mathematically, that hj 

precisely Into, in his life All the 

discourses of tho mathematicians about 
t ho Kprariug of a circle, conic sections, or 
any other part of mathematics, concern not 
the existence of any of those figure *? ; but 
their demonstrations, which depend on 
their ideas, arc the same, whether there bo 
any Mpuuo or circle in tho world or no.” 
And the inference ho draws from this is, 
that moral as well ns mathematical ideas 
being archetypes themselves, and so tide- 
(junto and complete ideas, all tho agree- 
ment or disagreement which ho shall find 
in them util produce real knowledge, as 
well as in mathematical figures. 

112, It is not pi crhnps necessary to in- 
quire how far, upon tho hypothesis of 
Beikeley, this notion of mathematical 
figures, ai mere creations of tho mind, 
could be sustained. But ou the suppo- 
sition of the objectivity of space, M truly 
1 U, lv., c. 8. 


113. This distinction between ideas of 
mere sensation and those of intellection, 
between what tho mind comprehends, and 
what it conceives without comprehending, 
is tho point of divergence between the two 
sects of psychology which still exist in the 
world. Nothing is in the intellect which 
lms not before been iu tho sense, said the 
Aristotelian schoolmen. Every idea has 
its original in tho senses, repeated the 
disciple of Epicurus, Gassendi. Locke 
indeed, as Gassendi had done before Mm, 
assigned another origin to one class of 

2 Michael Angelo has well conveyed this idea 
in four lines, which I quote from Comlanb 
Non ha 1* ottirao atUstaalcun concetto, 

Gig un marmosoloin so non clrconscriva 
Col sue BorerchiOf e solo a quelle arrive. 

La mono cho obbcdlsco all’ InteWetto. 1 
Tho geometer uses not the same obedient hand, 
but he equally feels nnd perceives the reality of 
that figure which thobroad infinite &T0V«\d him 
comprehends con stto sotcrchic^ 
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ideas ; but these ■were 
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bodies of an observable bigness may ber 


few in number, and 


in the next century two writers of conader 
able influence, Bartley and Condillac, at 
tempted to resolve them all into sensation. 
The Cartesian school, a name rather use 
for brevity, as a short denomination of a 
who, like Cudworth, held the same tenets 
as to the nature of ideas, lost ground both 
in France and England; noi had Lcibnit 
who was deemed an enemy to some of our 
great English names, sufficient weight to 
restore it. In the hands of some who 
followed in both countries, tho worst 
phrases of Locko were preferred to the 
best; whntcver could bo turned to the 
account of pyrrlionism, materialism, or 
atheism, made a figure in the Epicurean 
system of a popular philosophy. The 
names alluded to wall suggest themselves 
to the reader. The Gorman metaphysicians 
from the timo of Kant deserve at least the 
credit of having successfully withstood this 
coarse sensualism, though they may havo 
borrowed much that their disciples take for 
original, and added much that is hardly 
better than what they have over thrown . The 
opposite philosophy to that whickuevcr rises 
above sensible images is exposed to a danger 
of its own ; it is one which the infirmity of 
the human faculties renders peqietually at 
hand ; few there arc who in reasoning on 
subjects where wc cannot attain what 
Locke has called il positive comprehensive 
ideas ” are sectiro from falling into mero 
nonsonso and repugnancy. In that fmrt 
of physics which is simply conversant 
with quantity, this danger is probably 
not great, but in all such inquiries as are 
sometimes called transcendental, it 2ins 
perpetually shipwrecked the adventurous 
navigator. 

114. In tho langungo and probably tbo 
Hit notions m to notions of Locke ns to tho 
tht soul nature of tho soul there is 
an indistinctness more worthy of tho 
Aristotelian schoolmen than of ono con- 
versant with tho Cartesian philosophy. 
“Bodies,” he says, fl manifestly produce 
ideas in us by impulse, the only way which 
wo can conceive bodies to operate in. If 
then external objects bo not united to our 
minds, when they produce ideas in it, and 
yet wo perceive these original qualities in 
such of them as singly fall under our 
senses, it is evident that some motion must 
be thence continued by our nerves, or 
animal spirits, by some parts of our bodies 
to tho brain, or tho seat of sensation, tkcro 
to produce in our minds tho paiticular 
ideas we havo of them. And since tho e* 
iention, figure, number, and motion of 


perceived at a distance by tho sight, it is- 

evident some singly imperceptible bodies 
must come from them to tho eyes, and 
thereby convey to tho brain some motion 
which produces those ideas, which wc liava 
of them, in us.” Ho so far retracts hi* 
first position afterwards, as to aditut, in 
consequence of what Mr. Nowton lw& 
shown in the Principia on tho gravitation 
of matter townids matter "that God not 
only can put into bodies powers anil ways 
of operation above what can be explained 
from what wo know of matter, but tliat he 
has actually done so* And lie promises to 
correct the former passage, which however 
ho has nover performed. In fnct, he seems, 
by the uso of phrases which recur too often 
to bo thought merely figurative, to have- 
supposed that something in the brain 
comes into local contact with tho mind. 
Ho was here unable to divest himself, any 
more than the schoolmen had done, of the 
notion that there is a proper action of tho 
body on tho soul in perception- The 
Cartesians had brought in the theory of 
occasional causes and other solutions of 
the phenomena, so as to avoid what seems 
irreconcilable with an immaterial 
principle. No one is so lavish of a cerebral 
instrumentality in mental images ns Mate- 
branehc; ho seems at every moment on 
the verge of materialism; he coquets, as it 
were, with an Epicurean physiology ; hut 
if I may bo allowed to continue the meta- 
phor, lie pereehes tho moment where to 
stop, and retires, like a doxteroua fair one, 
with unsmirclied honour to Ids immate- 
riality. It cannot bo said that Locke is- 
equally successful, 

115. In another and a well-known pas- 
sage, ho 1ms thrown out a Asdi^im- 
doubt whether God might materiality, 
not auperadd the faculty of thinking to 
matter ; and though ho thinks it probable* 
that this has not been tbo cn*e, leaves it 
at last a debatable question, wherein 
notlung else than presumptions are to bo 
had. Yet he has strongly argued against 
the possibility of a material Deity upon, 
reasons derived from the nature of matter. 
Locke almost appears to have taken the* 
union of a thinking being with matter for 
tho thinking of matter itself. TYliat is 
there, Stiliingflcet well asks, like self- 
consciousness in matter? “Nothing at 
all,” Locke replies, u in matter as matter., 
But that God cannot bestow on nornty 
parcels of matter a power of thinking, and 
with it scif-consciousncss, will never bo 
proved by asking how it is possible to ajv 
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conceived himself to be drawing v&F kom 
liis own resources. 1 " 1 

118. Theater however whom we naye 

Started to tw jnst quoted 

cases. done justice to the origin 
jJity of Locke in more than one instance. 
Tbxis, on this very passage we find a note 
in these wards; "Mr. Addison has re- 
marked that Hidebranche had the start ot 
Locke by several years in his notions on 
the subject of duration. Some other com- 
ddences not less remarkable might he 
easily pointed out in the opinions of the 
rnglish and of the French philosopher. 

I am not prepared to dispute, nor do I 
doubt, the truth of the latter sentence. 
But with respect to the notions of Malc- 
branche and Locke on duration, it must be 


said, that they are neither the same nor 
has Addison asserted them to be so.- The 
one threw out an hypothesis "with no at- 
tempt at proof ; the other offered an ex- 
planation of the phenomena. *VSTiat 
Locke has advanced as to our getting the i 
idea of duration by reflecting on the suc- 
cession of our ideas seems to be truly his 
own. IVhether it be entirely the right ex- 
planation, is another question. It rather 
appears to me that the internal sense, as 
we may not improperly call it, of duration 
belongs separately to each idea, and is 
rather lost than suggested by their suc- 
cession. Duration is best perceived when 
we are able to detain an idea for some 
time without change, ns in watching the 
motion of a pendulum. And though it is 
impossible for the mind to continue in this , 
state of immobility more perhaps than 
about a second or two, this is sufficient to 
give us an idea of duration as the neces- 
sary condition of existence. "Whether this 
be an objective or merely a subjective ne- 
cessity, is an abstruse question, which our 


sensations do not decide. But Locke ap- 
pears to have looked rather at rhe measure 
of duration, by which we divide it into 
portions, than at the mere simplicity of the 
idea itself. Such a measure, it is certain, 
can only be obtained through the medium of 


a succession in our ideas. 

119. It has been also remarked by 
Stewart, that Xocke claims a discovery 
rather due to Descartes — namely, the £m- 
posrlbility of defining simple ideas, Des- 
cartes, however, as well as the authors of 
the Port-Boyal Logic, merely says that 
words already ns dear as wo can make 
them do not require, or even admit, of 


definition. But I do not perceive that he 
has made the distinction we find in the 
Essay on the Human Understanding, that 
the names of simple ideas are not capable 
of any definition, while the names of oil 
complex ideas are so. < 5 It has not, that I 
know,” Locke says, "been observed by any 
body what words are and what are not 
capable of being defined/’ The passage I 
have quoted in another place {chap, xx., p. 
500), from Descartes’ posthumous dialogue, 
even if it went to this length, was unknown 
to Locke ; yet he might have acknowledged 
that he had been in some measure antici- 
pated in other observations by that philo- 
sopher. 

- 120. The first book of the Essay on the 
Human Understanding is nfc viewer 
directed, as is well known, tcaaicWeas. 
against the doctrine of innate ideas, or in- 
nate principles in the mind. This has 
been often censured, as combating in some 
places a tenet which no on© would sup- 
port, and as in other passages, breaking 
in upon moral distinctions themselves, by 
disputing the universality of their ac- 
Icno wledgment. Ulthrospcct to the former 
charge, it is not perhap3 easy for us to de- 
termine what might be the crude and con- 
fused notions, or at least language, of many 
who held the them j of innate ideas. It is 
by no means evident that Locke had Des- 
cartes chiefly, or even at all, in his view. 
Lord Herbert, whom he distinctly answers, 
and many others, especially the Plato rusts, 
had dwelt upon innate ideas in far stronger 
terms than the great French metaphysician, 
if indeed he can be said to have maintained 
them at alL The latter and more import- 
ant accusation rests upon no other pretext, 
than that Locke must be reckoned among 
those who hare not admitted a moral 
faculty of discovering right from wrong to 
be a part of our constitution. But that 
there is a law of nature imposed by the 
Supreme Being, and consequently univer- 
sal, lias been so repeatedly asserted in his 
writings, that it would imply great inat- 
tention to question it. Stewart has jnstly 
vindicated Locke in this respect from some 
hasty and indefinite charges of Baatiie; 
but I must venture to think that he goes 
much too far when he attempts to identify 
the doctrines of the Essay with those of 
Shaftesbury. These two philosophers were 
in opposite schools as to the test of moral 
sentiments, Locke seems always to adopt 
what is called the selfish system in morals, 
resolving all morality into religion, and all 
religion into a regard to our own interest. 
And he seems to have paid less attention 


* Breffiminaiy Dissertattoa. 
- Spectator, Xo. 91 . 
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to tbo emotions than to tho intellectual 
powers of tbo Bonl. 

121. It would by no means be difficult to 
controvert other tenets of 
*fn p #e ^. g xnan* But tbo 
obligations wo owe to him for tbo Essay 
on tho Human Understanding aro never to 
bo forgotten. It is truly tbo first real 
chart of tbo coasts ; wherein some may be 
laid down incorrectly, but tbo general re- 
lations of nil are perceived. And we who 
find somo things to censure in Locke have 
perhaps learned bow to censure them fxom 
himself ; wo have thrown off so many false 
notions and films of prejudice by Ins help 
that wo aro become capablo of judging our 
master. This is what has been tbo fato 
of all who havo pushed onward tbo land- 
mark 1 ; of scienco; they havo mado that 
easy for inferior men which was painfully 
laboured through by themselves. Among 
many excellent things in tho Essay on 
Human Understanding none aro more ad- 
mirable than the whole third book on tho 
nature of words, especially tho three 
chapters on their imperfection and abuse. 
In earlier treatises of logic, at least in 
that of Port-Royal, somo of this might bo 
found ; but nowhere aro verbal fallacies, 
and, abovo all, tho sources from which 
they spring so fully and conclusively ex 
posed. 

122. Tho same praisoworthy diligence in 
Loci.’. Conduct hunting error to its lurk- 
of understand- ing-pluccs distinguishes tho 
hur* short treatise on tho Oon- 
duct of tho Understanding; which, having 
keen originally designed as an additional 
chapter to tho Essay, 1 is as it were tho 
othical application of its theory, and onght 
always to ho read with it, if, indeed, for 
tho sako of its practical utility, it shoiuld 
not como sooner into tho courso of educa- 
tion. Aristotlo himself, and the whole of 
his dialectical school, had pointed out 
many of tho sophisms against which wo 
should guard our reasoning faculties ; hut 
these arc chiefly such as others attempt to 
nut upon ns in dispute. There are more 
dangerous fallacies by which wo cheat 
ourselves; projuthce, partiality, self-in- 
terest, vanity, inattention and indifference 

to truth. Locko, who was as exempt irom 

these os almost any man who lias turned 
l See a letter to Molyncux, dated April, MW' 
Locke’s Works (fob 17S0), vol. ill., P- 633- 


his mind to so many subjects where theii 
influence is to be suspected, has dwelled 
on the moral discipline of the intellect in 
this treatise better, as I conceive, than 
any of his predecessors, though we have 
already seen, and it might appear far more 
at length to those who should have recourse 
to the books, that Amauld and Male- 
branebe, besides other French philosophers 
of tho age, had not been remiss in this in- 
dispensable part of logic. 

123. Locke, throughout this treatise, 
labours to secure tho honest inquirer from 
that previous persuasion of bis own 
opinion, which generally renders all his 
pretended investigations of its truth little 
more than illusive and nugatory. But the 
indifferency ho recommends to everything 
except truth itself, so that wo should not 
even wish anything to be true before we 
have examined whether it be so, seems to 
involve tho impossible hypothesis that 
man is but a purely reasoning being. It is 
vain to press the recommendation of 
freedom from prejudice so far; since we 
cannot but conceive some propositions to 
bo more connected with our welfare than 
| -others, and consequently to desne their 
truth. These exaggerations lay a funda- 
mental condition of honest inquiry open to 
the sneers of its adversaries ; and it is suf- 
ficient, because nothing more is really at- 
tainable, first to dispossess ourselves of the 
notion that our interests are concerned 
where they are not, and next, even when 
wo cannot hut wish one result of our in- 
quiries rather than another, to be the more 
unremitting in our endeavours to exclude 
this bias from our reasoning. 

134. I cannot think any parent or in- 
gtructor jnstified in neglecting to put this 
little treatise in the hands of a boy about 
tho time when tho Masoning faculties be- 
come developed. It will give Um a sober 
ondsorious, not flippant or self-conceited, 
independency of thinking; and while it 
teaches how to distrust ourselves, and to 
watch those prejudices which necessarily 
grow up from one cause or another, will 
inspiro a reasonable confidence mj^the 
has well considered, by taking off »» 
of that deference to authonty, w ie i* 
tho more to he regretted m * excess, 
that, hko its cousin-german 

it is frequently united to loyalty of heart, 
and tho generous enthusiasm of youth. 
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OK MOKA.lt rffTLOSOrHT. 

PascaVs Provincial Zcticrs-Taj/Ior-Cud- 

wortlir-Spinosa^Cmbatends La® of 
Nature— Puffcndorfs Treatise on trie 

same Subject— Bochtfoucaxdt and Jm 
P ntycrc—Loclc on Education— Fcnclon. 


1 % The casuistical writers of the Homan 
cmiitryotthc church, and especially of 
Jesuits. tho Jesuit order, belong to 
earlier periods j for little room was left for 
anything hut popular compilations from 
largo works of vast labour and accredited 
authority. But tho false principles im- 
puted to the latter school now raised a 
louder cry than before. Implacable and 
unsparing enemies, os well ns ambitious in- 
triguers themselves, they were encountered 
by a host of those who envied, feared, and 
hated them. Among those none were such 
willing or able accusers as tho Jansenists 
whom they persecuted. Pascal, by his 
pjvscsWa Pmia- Provincial Letters, did more i 
dal loiter* $ 0 xuin the namo of Jesuit 
than all tho controversies of Protestantism, 
or all tho fulminations of tho parliament 
of Paris. A letter of Antony Aniauld, 
published in 1G55, wherein be declared 
that ho could not find fn Jansentus tho 
the propositions condemned by tho pope, 
and laid himself open to ceuauro by some 
of his mm, provoked the Sorhonno, of 
which ho was jv member, to exclude him 
from the faculty of theology. Before this 
resolution was taken, Pascal came forward 
in defcnco of his friend, under a fictitious 
name, in tho first of what have been al- 
ways called Lctfcres Provinciales, but more 
accurately Lettres 6critc$ par Louis do 
Montalto it xrn Provincial do sea Amis. In 
tho first four of them ho discusses the 
thorny problems of Jansenism, aiming 
chiefly to show that St. Thomas Aquinas 
had maintained tho same doctrine on effi- 
cacious grace which his disciples the 
pominicans now rejected from another 
quarter. But ho passed from hcnco to n 
themo more generally intelligible and in* 
foresting, tho false morality of tho Jesuit 
casuists. He has accumulated solong a list 
of scandalous decisions, and dwelled upon 


them with eo much wit and spirit, and yet 
with bo serious ft severity, that tho Older 
of Loyola became a bye-word with mankind. 

I do not agree with thoso who think tho 
Provincial Letters a greater proof of the 
genius of Pascal than his Thoughts, in 
spite of tho many weaknesses in reasoning 
which tho latter display. They oro at 
present, finely written ns all confess them 
to bo, too much filled with obsolete con- 
troversy, they quote books too much for- 
gotten, they have too little bearing on any 
t permanent sympathies, to be read with 
! much interest or pleasure, 

2. The Jesuits had, unfortunately for 
themselves, no writers at Their troth qae** 
that time of sufficient ability llont4 ** ,0:nf - - 
to defend them ; and being disliked by 
many who were not Jansenists, could make 
little stand against their adversaries, till 
public opinion had already taken its line. 
They have since not failed to charge Pascal 
with extreme misrepresentation of their 
eminent casuists, Escobar, Busenhaum, and 
many others so that some have ventured 
to call the Prouncial Letters the immortal 
liars {lea immortelles incntcuses). It has 
been insinuated, since Pascal’s veracity is 
hard to Attack, that he was deceived by 
those from whom he borrowed his quota- 
tions. But he has declared himself, in n 
remarkable passage, not only that far from 
repenting of these letters he would make 
them yet stronger if it were to bo done 
again, but that although ho had not read 
all tho books ho has quoted, also he must 
have fpciit great part of his life in reading 
bad books, yet that ho had read Escobar 
twice through, and with respect to the rest, 
he had not quoted a Binglo passage without 
haring seen it in the book, and examined 
the context before nnd after, that ho 
might not confound an objection with an 
answer, which would have been reprehen- 
sible and unjust* 1 : it is thcroforo impossible 
to save the honour of rascal, if his quota- 
tions are not fair. Nor did he stand alono 
in his imputations on tho Jesuit casuistry. 
A hook called Morale dea Jesuites, by 
Nicolas Perrault, published at Mens in 
16C7, goes over tho samo ground with less 
pleasantry but not less learning. 

1 l CEuvres do Pascal, vol. L, p. 400. 
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& Tho most extensive and ‘learned work 
traylar'i Doctor on casuistry which has ap- 
DuWttattwn. peared tho English 3an . 

gnogeis thoDuctorDubitantium of Jeremy 
Taylor, published in 1G00. Tliis, as its title 
shows, treats of subjective morality, or tho 
guidance of the conscience. But this can- 
not be much discussed without establishing 
some principles of objective right and 
wrong, some standard by which tho con- 
scicnco is to be ralccl “ The whole mea- 
sure and rule of conscience,” according to 
Thylor, “is the law of God, or God’s will 
signified toushynature or revelation j and 
by tho several manners nnd times and 
parts of its communication it hath obtained 
several names:— tho law of nature— tho 
<mn*ent of nations— right reason— -the 
Decalogue— the sermon of Christ— tho 
canons of the apostles— the laws ecclesias- 
tical and civil of princes nnd governors— 
fame or tho public reputation of things, ex- 
pressed by proverbs and other instances 
and manners of public honesty. . , . These 
being the full measures of right and wrong, 
of lawful and unlawful, will ho the rule of 
conscience nnd the subject of tho present 
book.” 

4. Tho hotcrogcneous combination of 
it* ch\ractcr things so different in nature 
*nd defect* and authority, as if they 
were all expressions of the law of God, 
does not augur well for the distinctness of 
Taylor’s moral philosophy, nnd would be 
d ^advantageously compared with tho Ec- 
clesiastical Polity of Hooker. Nor are wo 
deceived in tho anticipations wo might 
draw. With many of Taylor’s excellencies,, 
his vast fertility and his frequent acute- 
ness, the Ductor Dubitantium exhibits his 
characteristic defects; the waste of quota- 
tions is oven greater than in his other 
writings, and liis own exuberance of mind 
degenerates into nn intolerable prolixity. 
His solution of moral difficulties is ofton 
unsatisfactory ; after an accumulation of 
ftigttmcnfs and authorities we have the 
disappointment to perceive that the lenot 
is neither untied nor cut ; there seems a 
want of close investigation of principles, a 
frequent confusion and obscurity, which 
Taylor’s two chief faults, oxcessivo diqfiny 
of erudition and redundancy of languago, 
conspire to produco. Pnlcy is no doubt 
often superficial, and sometimes mistaken ; 
yet in clearness, in conciseness, in freedom 
from impertinent refcronco to authority, ho 
is far superior to Taylor. 

5. Taylor scorns too much inclined to 
«ido with those who rcsolvo all right and 
wrong into tho positive will of God. Tho 
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law of nature he defines to be “the uni- 
versal law of the world, or of mankind, to 
Wlucli we arc inclined by nature, invited 
by consent, prompted by reason, but which 
is bound upon us oniy by tho command of 

God. Though in the strict meaning of 
tho word, law, this may be truly said, it 
was surely required, considering the large 
sense which that word has obtained as 
coincident with moral right, that a fuller 
explanation should bo given than Taylor 
has oven intimated, lest tho goodness of 
tho Deity should seem something arbitrary 
and precarious. And, though in maintain- 
ing, against most of the scholastic meta- 
physicians, that God can dispense with the 
precepts of tho Decalogue, he may be sub- 
stantially right, yet his reasons seem by 
no means the dearest and most satisfactory 
that might be assigned. It may bo added, 
that in his prolix rules concerning what he 
calls a probable conscience, he comes very 
near to the much decried theories of the 
Jesuits. There was indeed a vein of 
subtlety in Taylor’s understanding which 
was not always without influence on his 
candour. 

6. A treatise concerning eternal and im- 
mutable morality, by Cud- CudwortlTainanti- 
worth, was first published table morality, 
fn 1731, This may ho almost reckoned a 
portion of his Intellectual System, tho 
object being what ho Las declared to he one 
of those which ho had there in view. This 
was to provo that moral differences of right 
and wrong aro antecedent to any divine 
law. Ho wrote theroforo not only against 
tho Calvinistio school, but in some measure 
against Taylor, though he abstains from 
mentioning any recent author except Des- 
cartes, wbo had gone far in referring all 
moral distinctions to the arbitrary will of 
God. Cudworth’s reasoning is by no 
means satisfactory, and rests too much on 
the dogmatic metaphysics which were 
going out of use. The nature or essence 
of nothing, ho maintains, can depend upon 
the will of God alouo; which is the 
efficient, but not tho formal, cause of all 
things ; a distinction not very intelligible, 
but on which he seems to build his theory. * 
For moral relations, though he admits 
that they have no objective existence out 
of tho mind, have a positive essence, and 
therefore are not nothing; whence, it 
follows that they must be independent of 
will. He pours out much ancient learning, 
though not so lavishly as in the Intellectual 
System. 

7. Tho urgent necessity of contracting my 
IP. 15. 
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sails in {his tost period, far the most ahun- 
Siccle-La dant as it is in the variety 
piacette. and extent of its literature, 
restrains mo from more tlian a bare men- 
tion of several works not nudes erring of 
regard. The Essais do Morale of Nicole 
are less read than esteemed} says a late 
biographer. 1 Voltaire however prophesied 
that they would not perish. u The chapter 
especially, 4 5 ' he proceeds, “on the means of 
preserving peace among men is a master- 
piece to which nothing equal has been left 
to ns by antiquity." 2 These Essays are 
properly contained in six volumes ; but so 
many other pieces arc added in some 
editions that tho collection under that 
title is very long. La Pincette, minister of 
a Trench church at Copenhagen, has been 
called the Protestant Nicole. His Essais 
de Morale, in 1692 and otheryears. are full 
of a solid morality, rather strict in casuistry, 
and apparently not deficient in observation 
and analytical views of human nature. 
They were much esteemed in their own 
age. "Works of this kind tread so very 
closely on tho department of practical 
religion that it is sometimes difficult to 
separate them on any fixed principle. A 
less homileticalfonn, a comparative absence 
of scriptural quotation, a more reasoning 
and observing mode of dealing with the 
subject, are the chief distinctions. But in 
the sermons of Barrow and some others we 
find a great deal of what may be justly 
called moral philosophy. 

S. A book by Sharrock, De Officiis so* 
... „ cundum BaHoni** Humana; 

Dictate, 1GG0, is occasion- 
ally quoted, and seems to be of a philo- 
sophical nature. 3 Velthuysen, a Dutch 
minister, was of more repntation. His 
name was rather obnoxious to tho ortho- 
dox. since he was a strenuous advocate of 


toleration, a Cartesian in philosophy, and 
inclined to judge for himself. His chief 
works arc De Principus Justi et Decori, 
and De Natumli Pudore.^ But we must 
now pass on to those who have exercised a 
greater influence in moral pliilosophy, 
Cumberland and Puffendorf, after giving 
a short consideration to Spinosa. 

9. The moral system, if so it may be 
Moral system called, of Spin ora, has been 
or spines*, developed by him in the 
fourth and fifth parts of his Ethics. We 


1 Biog Univ. 

2 Steele de Louis SIT, 


s Cumberland Cm pmefatlone) De Leribus 
Jiatune, 


4 Diog. XTniv., Barbeyiac’s notes on Puffen- 

dorf, passim. 


are not deceived iu what might naturally 
be expected from the unhesitating ad- 
herence of Spinosa to a rigorous line of 
reasoning, that his ethical scheme would 
offer nothing inconsistent with tho funda- 
mental pantheism of his philosophy. In 
nature itself, he maintains as before, there 
is neither perfection nor imperfection, 
neither good nor evil ; but these arc modes 
of speaking* adopted to express the rela- 
tions of things as they appear to our minds. 
Whatever contains more positive attributes 
capable of being apprehended by us thau 
another contains, is more perfect than it. 
Whatever we know to bo useful to our- 
selves, that is good; and whatcrer im- 
pedes our attainment of good is evil. By 
this utility Spinosa does not understand 
happiness, if by that is meant pleasurable 
sensation, but the extension of our mental 
and bodily capacities. The passions re- 
strain and overpower these capacities ; and 
coining from without, that is, from tho 
body, render the mind a less powerful 
agent than it seems to be. It is only, we 
may remember in a popular sense, and 
subject to his own definitions, that Spinosa 
acknowledges tho mind to bo an agent at 
all : it is merely so, in so far as its causes 
of action cannot be referred by us to any- 
thing external. No passion can be re- 
strained except by a stronger passion. 
Hence, even a knowledge of what is really 
good or evil for us can of itself restrain no 
passion; but only as it is associated with 
a perception of joy and sorrow, which is a 
mode of passion. This perception is neces- 
sarily accompanied by desire or aversion ; 
but they may often bo so weak as to be 
controlled by other sentiments of the same 
class, inspired by conflicting passions. 
This is the cause of tho weakness and in- 
constancy of many, and ho alone is wise 
and viituous who steadily pursues what is 
useful to himself ; that is, what reason 
points out as the best means of preserving 
his well-being, and extending his capaci- 
ties. Nothing is absolutely good, nothing 
therefore is principally sought by a virtu- 
ous man, but knowledge, not of things ex- 
ternal, which gives us only inadequate 
ideas, but of God. Other things are good 
or evil to us, so far as they suit our nature 
or contradict it ; and so far as men act by 
reason, they must agree in seeking what 
is conformable to their nature. And those 
who agree with us in living by reason, arc 
themselves of all things most suitable to 
our nature; so that the society of such 
men is most to be desired ; and to enlarge 
that society by rendering men virtuous, 
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and by promoting their advantage when 
they aro so, is most usoful to ourSelves. 
For the good of such ns pursue virtue may 
bo onjoyed by all, and docs not obstruct 
our own. TTkatever conduces to the com- 
mon society of mankind and promotes con- 
cord among them is useful to all; and 
whatever has an opposito tendency is per- 
nicious, Tho passions aro sometimes in- 
capable of oxccss, but of this the only 
instances aro joy and cheerfulness ; more 
frequently they become pernicious by being 
indulged, and in some cases, such as hatred, 
can nover be useful. Wo should therefore, 
for our own sakes, meet tho hatred and 
malox olenco of others with love and liberal- 
ity, Spinosa dwells much on tho prefer- 
ence due to ft social above a solitary life, to 
cheerfulness above austerity, and alludes 
frequently to tho current theological ethics 
with censure. 

10. Tho fourth part of tho Ethics is en- 
titled, On Human Slavery, meaning tho 
subjugation of the reason to the passions ; 
tho fifth, On Human Liberty, is designed 
to Bbow, as had been partly dono in the 
former, how the mind or intellectual man 
is to preserve its supremacy. This is to be 
effected, not by tho extinction, which is 
impossible, but tho moderation of tho pas- 
sions ; and the secret of doing this, accord- 
ing to Spinoza, is to contemplato such 
things as aro naturally associated with 
affections of no great violence. Wo find 
that when wo look at things simply in 


themsch cs, and not in their necessary ro- 
ktioin, they affect us more powerfully; 
whence it may bo inferred that wo shall 
weaken the passion by viewing them as 
puts of a necessary series. Wo promoto 
the same end by considering tho object of 
the passion in many different relations, , 
and, in general, by enlarging tho sphere of 
our knowledge concerning it. ^ Honce^thc 
tnoro adequate ideas wo attain of things 
tliat affect us, tho less we shall be over- 
come by tho passion they excite. But 
most of all it should bo our endeavour to 
refer all things to tho idea of God. The 
more wo understand ourselves ond our 
passions, tho more wo shall love God; for 
tho more wo understand anything, the 
moro pleasure wb havo in contemplating 
it • ond wo shall associate tho idea of God 
with this pleasurable contemplation, which 
is tho essence of love. The love of God 
should ho tho chief employment of tho 
mind. But God has no passions; there- 
fore ho *ho desires that God should lovo 
him, desires, in fact, that ho should cease 
to bo God. And tho more wo believe 


others to bo united in the same love of 
God, tho more wo shall lovo him our- 
selves. 

11. The great aim of the mind, and the 
greatest degree of virtue, is the knowledge 
of things in their essence. This knowledge 

! is tho perfection of human nature ; it is 
| accompanied with the greatest joy and 
contentment ; it leads to a love of God, 
intellectual, not imaginative, eternal, be- 
cause not springing from passions that 
porisk with tho body, being itself a por- 
tion of that infinite love with which God 
intellectually loves himself. In this love 
towards God our chief felicity consists, 
which is not the reward of virtue, but 
virtuo itself ; nor is anyone happy because 
he has overcome tho passions, but it is by 
being happy, that is, by enjoying tho ful- 
ness of divine love, that he has become 
capable of overcoming them. 

12. These cxtiaordinaiy effusions con- 
firm wlias has been bmted in another 
place, that Spinosa, in tho midst of his 
atheism, seemed often to hover over the 
regions of mystical theology. This last 
book of tho Ethics speaks, as is evident, 
tho very language of Quietism. In Spinosa 
liimsdf it is not easy to understand tho 
| meaning ; his sincerity ought not, I think, 

1 to bo called in question ; and this enthusi- 
I asm may bo sot down to the lapturo of the 
imagination expatiating in the enchanting 
wilderness of its creation. But the possi- 
bility of combining such a tone of contem- 
plative devotion with tho systematic denial 
of a Supreme Being, in any personal sense, 
may put us on our guard against the tend- 
ency of mysticism, which may again, as it 
has frequently, degenerate into a similar 
chaos. 

13. Tho science of ethics, in the third 
quarter of the seventeenth Cumberland's Db 
century, seemed to bo culti- i*e gibus Nature 
rated by three very divexgcnt schools ; by 
that of tho theologians who went no farther 
than revelation, or at least than the posi- 
tive law of God, for moral distinctions; 


legomena. 


mt of tho Platonic philosopners, wuv 
lit them in eternal and intrinsic rela- 
i; and that of Hobbes and Spinosa, 
reduced them all to selfish prudence, 
rarth theory, which, in some of its 
locations, has greatly prevailed in the 
two centuries, may bo referred to 
ard Cumberland, afterwards bishop of 
rborougk* His famous work, Do 
bus Naturae Disquisitio Philisoplnca, 
published in 1672. It is contained in 

l . . i i v Tiro* 
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14. Cumberland begins by mentioning 

Analysis of Grofcius, Selden, and one or 

prolegomena, two more who have investi- 
gated the laws of nature & posteriori, that 
is, by the testimony of authors and the 
consent of nations. But as some objec- 
tions may be started against this mode of 
proof, which, though he does not hold 
them to be valid, are likely to have some 
effect, ho prefers another line of demon- 
stration, deducing the laws of nature, as 
effects, from their real causes in the con- 
stitution of nature itself. The Platonic 
theory of innate moral ideas, sufficient to 
establish natural law, he does not admit. 
4 ‘For myself, at least, I may say that I 
have not been so fortunate as to arrive at 
the knowledge of this law by so compen- 
dious a road.” He deems it therefore 
necessary to begin with what we learn by 
daily use and experience, preserving noth- 
ing but the physical laws of motion shown 
by mathematicians, and the derivation of 
all their operations from the will of a First 
Cause. 

15. By diligent observation of all pro- 
positions which can be justly reckoned 
general moral laws of nature, he finds that 
they may he reduced to one, the pursuit of 
the common good of all rational agents, 
which tends to our own good as part of 
the whole 5 as its opposite tends not only 
to the misery of the whole system, but to 
our own . 1 This tendency, he takes care to 
tell us, though ho uses the present tensd 
(conducit), has respect to the most remote 
consequences, and is so understood by him. 
The means which serve to this end, the 
general good, may be treated as theorems 
in a geometrical method , 2 Cumberland, as 
we have seen in Spinosa, was captivated by 
tho apparent security of this road to truth. 

16. This scheme, he observes, may at 
first sight want the two requisites of a law, 
a legislator, and a sanction. But whatever 
is naturally assented to by our minds, must 
spring from the author of nature. God is' 
proved to ho the author of every proposi- 
tion which is proved to be true by the 
constitution of nature, which has him for 
its author .3 Nor is a sanction wanting in 
tho rewards, that is the happiness which 
attends tho observance of the law of 
nature, and in the opposite offeots of its 
neglect ; and in a lax sense, though not 
that of tho jurists, reward as well as 
punishment may be included in the word 
sanction . 4 But benevolence, that is love 
and desire of good towards all rational 

1 Prolegomena, sect. 9. 

2 Sect. 12. 3 Sect. 13. 


beings, includes piety towards God, the 
greatest of them all, as well as humanity.i 
Cumberland altogether abstains from argu- 
ments founded on revelation, and is per- 
haps the first writer on natural law who 
has done so, for they may even be found in 
Hobbes, And I think that he may bo 
reckoned the founder of what is awkwardly 
and invidiously called the utilitarian 
school; for though similar expressions 
about the common good may sometimes be 
found in the ancients, it does not seem to 
have been the basis of any ethical system. 

17. This common good, not any minute 
particle of it, as the benefit of a single man, 
is the great end of the legislator and of him 
who obeys his will. And such human ac- 
tions as by their natural tendency promote 
the common good may be called naturally 
good, more than those which tend only to 
the good of any one man, by how much the 
whole is greater than this small part. 
And whatever is directed in the shortest 
way to this end may be called right, as a 
right line is the shortest of all And as 
the whole system of the universe, when all 
things are arranged so as to produce hap- 
piness, is beautiful, being aptly disposed to 
its end, which is the definition of beauty, 
so particular actions contributing to this 
general harmony may be called beautiful 
and becoming . 2 

18. Cumberland acutely remarks, in 
answer to the objection to the practice of ' 
virtue from the evils which fall on good 
men, and the success of the wioked, that 
no good or evil is to be considered, in this 
point of view, which arises from mere ne- 
cessity, or external causes and not from 
our virtue or vice itself. He then shows 
that a regard for piety and peace, for 
mutual intercourse, and civil and domestic 
polity, tends to the happiness of every 
one; and in reckoning the good conse- 
quences of virtuous behaviour we are not 
only to estimate the pleasure intimately 
connected with it, which the love of God 
and of good men produces, hut fho con- 
tingent benefits wo obtain by civil society 
which we promote by such conduct . 3 And 
we see that in all nations there is some re- 
gard to good faith and the distribution of 
property, some respect to the obligation of 
oatlis, some attachments to relations and 
friends. All men thereforo acknowledge, 
and to a certain extent perform, thoso 
things which really tend to the common 
good. And though crime and violence 
sometimes prevail, yet these are liko 
diseases in the body which it shakes off $ 

3 Sect. 15. 2 10. 3 Sect. 29. 


4 Sect. 14. 
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or if, like them, they prove sometimes 1 
mortal to a single community, yet human 
society is immortal ; and the conservative 
principles of common good havo in the end 
far more efficacy than those which dissolve 
and destroy states. 

19. Wo may reckon the happiness con- 
sequent on virtue as a true sanction of 
natural law annexed to it by its author, 
and thus fulfilling the necessary conditions 
of its definition. And though somohave laid 
less stress on these sanctions, and deemed 
virtue its own reward, and gratitude to 
God and man its best motive, yet the con- 
sent of nations and common experience 
show us that the observance of the first 
end, which is the common good, will not 
bo maintained without remuneration or 
penal consequences. 

20. By this single principle of common 
good, wo simplify the method of natural 
law, and arrange its Secondary precepts in 
Buch subordination as best conduces to the 
general end. Hence, moral rules give way 
in particular cases, when they come in 
collision with others of more extensive im- 
portance. For all ideas of right or virtue 
imply a relation to tlie system and nature 
of all rational beings. And the principles 
thus deduced as to moral conduct are 
generally ’ applicable to political societies, 
which in their two leading institutions, the 
division of property and the coercive 
power of the magistrate, follow the stops 
of natural law, and adopt these rules of 
polity, because they perceive them to pro- 
mote the common weal. 

21. From all intermixture of soriptural 
authority Cumberland proposes to abstain, 
building only on reason and experience ; 
since we believe the scriptures to proceed 
from God because they illustrate and pro- 
mote the law of nature. Ho seems to havo 
been the first Christian writer who sought 
to establish systematically tlie principles of 
moral right independently of revelation. 
They are indeed taken for granted by 
many, especially those who adopted the 
Platonic language ; or the schoolmen may 
have demonstrated them by arguments 
derived from reason, but seldom, if over, 
without some collateral reference to theo- 
logical authority. In this .respect, there- 
fore, Cumberland may be deemed to make 
an epoch in the history of ethical philo- 
sophy, though Puffcndorf, whose work was 
published the same year, may have nearly 
equal claims to it. If we compare the 
Treatise on the Laws of Nature with the 
Ductor Dubitantium of Taylor, written a 
very few years before, w a shall find our- 


selves in a new world of moral reasoning. 
The schoolmen and fathers, the canonists 
and casuists, havo vanished like ghosts at- 
the first daylight ; the continual appeal is 
to experience, and never to authority ; or 
if authority can be said to appear at all in 
the pages of Cumberland, it is that of the 
great apostles of experimental philosophy, 
Descartes or Huygens, or Harvey or IVillis, 
His mind, liberal and comprehensive as 
well as acute, had been forcibly impressed 
with the discoveries of his own age, both 
in mathematical science and in wliat is now 
more strictly called physiology. From this- 
armoury he chose his weapons, and em- 
ployed them, in some instances, with great- 
sagacity and depth of thought. From the 
brilliant success, also, of the modem 
analysis, as well as from the natural pre- 
judice in favour of a geometrical method, 
which arises from the acknowledged 
superiority of that science in the deter- 
mination of its proper truths, he was led 
to expect more from the use of similar pro- 
cesses in moral reasoning than wo havo 
found justified by experience. And this 
analogy had probably some effect on one 
of the chief errors of his ethical system, 
the reduction, at least in theory, of the 
morality of actions to definite calculation. 

22. The prolegomena or preface to Cum- 
berland’s treatise contains HJs theory ex- 
that statement of his sys- pan after- 
tern with which we have' 

been hitherto concerned, and which the 
whole volume docs hut expand. His man- 
ner of reasoning is diffuse, abounding in 
repetitions, and often excursive ; wo can- 
not avoid perceiving that he labours long 
on propositions which no adversary would 
dispute, or on which the dispute could be 
little else than one of verbal definition. 
Tins however is almost the universal failing 
of preceding philosophers, and was only 
put an end to, if it can be said yet to have 
ceased, by the sharper logic of controversy, 
which a more general regard to metaphy- 
sical inquiries, and a juster sense of the 
value of words, brought into use. 

23. The question between Cumberland 
and liis adversaries, that is, the school of 
Hobbes, is stated to be, whether certain 
propositions of immutablo truth, directing 
the voluntary actions of men in choosing 
good and avoiding evil, and imposing an 
obligation upon them, independently of 
civil laws, are necessarily suggested to the 
mind by the nature of things and by that; 
of mankind. And the affirmative of this 
question he undertakes to prove from a 
consideration of the nature of both ; from 
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which many particular rules might be de- 
duced, but above all that which compre- 
hends all the rest, and is the basis of his 
theory — namely, that the greatest possible 
benevolence (not a mere Languid desire but 
an energetic principle) of every rational 
agent towards all the rest constitutes the 
happiest condition of each and of all, so far 
as depends on their own power, and is 
necessarily required for their greatest 
happiness ; whence, the common good is 
the supreme law. That God is the author 
of this law appears evident from his being 
the author of all nature and of all the 
physical laws according to which impres- 
sions are made on our minds, 

24. It is easy to observe by daily experi- 
ence that we have the power of doing good 
to others, and that no men are so happy or 
so sccuro as they who most exert this. 
And this may be proved synthetically and 
in that more rigorous method which he 
affects, though it now and then leads the 
reader away from the simplest argument, 
by considering our own faculties of speech 
and language, the capacities of the hand 
and countenance, the skill we possess in 
bciences and in useful arts ; all of which 
conduce to the social life of mankind and 
to their mutual co-operation and benefit. 
Whatever preserves and perfects the nature 
of anything, that is to be called good, and 
the opposite evil ; so that Hobbes has 
crudely asserted good to respect only the 
agent desiring it, and consequently to be 
variable In this it will bfe seen that the 
dispute is chiefly verbid. 

25. Two corollaries of great importance 
in the theory of ethics spring from a con- 
sideration of our physical powers. The first 
is, that inasmuch as they are limited by 
their nature, we should never seek to 
transgress their bounds, but distinguish, 
as the Stoics did things within our reach, 
tci e<p ijfuv, from those beyond it, 
ra ovk hi 1 ™) thus relieving our minds 
fiom anxious passions, and turning them 
to the prudent use of the means assigned 
to us. The other is one which applies 
more closely to his general principles of 
morals ; that as all we can do in respect 
of others, and all the enjoyment we or 
-hey can Lave of particular things, is 
limited to certain persons, as well as in 
«l>ace and time, we perceive the necessity 
of distribution, both as to things, from 
which spring the rights of property, and 
as to persons, by which our benevolence, 
though a general rule in itself, is practi- 

* cally directed towards individuals. For 
the conservation of an aggregate whole is 


the same as that of its divided parts, that 
is, of single persons, which requires a dis- 
tributive exercise of the powers of each. 
Hence, property and dominion, or meuui 
and tuum, in the most geneial sense, are 
consequences from the general law of 
nature. 'Without a support from that law, 
according to Cumberland, without a posi- 
tive tendency to the good of all lational 
agents, we should have no right oven to 
things necessary for our preservation ; nor 
have we that right, if a greater evil would 
be incurred by our preservation than by 
our destruction. It may bo added as a 
more universal reflection, that as all we sec 
in nature is so framed as to persevere in 
its appointed state, and as the human body 
is endowed with the power of tin owing off 
whatever is noxious and threatens the in- 
tegrity of its condition, we may judge from 
this that the conservation of mankind in 
its best state must be the design of nature, 
and that their own voluntary actions con- 
ducing to that end must be such as 
the author of nature commands and ap- 
proves. 

26. Cumberland next endeavours, by an 
enlarged analysis of the mental and bodily 
structure of mankind, to evince their 
aptitude for the social virtues, that is, for 
the general benevolence which is the 
primary law of 1 nature. We have the 
power of knowing these by our rational 
faculty, which is the judge of right and 
wrong, that is, of what is conformable to 
the great law; and by the other faculties of 
the mind, as well as by the use of language, 
we generalise and reduce to propositions 
the determinations of reason. We have 
also the power of comparison, and of per- 
ceiving analogies, by means of which we 
estimate degrees of good. And if we are 
careful to guard against deciding without 
clear and adequate apprehensions of things, 
our reason will not mislead us. The ob- 
servance of something like this general law 
of nature by inferior animals, which rarely, 
as Cumberland supposes, attack those of 
the same species, and in certain instances 
live together, as if by a compact for mutual 
aid; the peculiar contrivances in the 
human body which seem designed for the 
maintenance of society ; the possession of 
speech, the pathognomic countenance, the 
efficiency of the hand, a longevity beyond 
the lower animals, the duration of the 
sexual appetite throughout the year, with 
several other arguments derived from 
anatomy, are urged throughout this chap- 
ter against tho unsocial theory of Hobbes# 

27. Natural good is defined by Cumber- 
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land with more latitude than has been 
used by Paley and by those of n later 
school, who confino it io happiness or 
pleasurable perception. ^Whatever con- 
el arcs to tho presen ation of an intelligent 
bring, or to tho perfection of his powers, 
ho accounts to ho good, without regard to 
enjoyment. And for this ho appeals to 
experience, fiinco wo desire existence, as 
well ns tho extension of our powers of 
action, for their own sakes. It is of great 
importance to acquire a clear notion of 
what is truly good, that is, of what serves 
most to the happiness and perfection of 
r very one ; since all tho secondary laws of 
nature, that is, tho rules of particular 
virtues, derive their authority from this 
effect. These rules may bo compared on o 
with another ns to the probability, as well 
as the value of their effects upon tho 
general good 5 and he anticipates greater 
advantage from the employment of mathe- 
matical reasoning and even analytical forms 
m moral philosophy than the different 
nature of the subjects would justify, even 
if the fundamental principle of converting 
tho theory of ethics into calculation could 
!*• allowed. 1 

A law of nature, meaning ono sub- 
ordinate to the great principle of benevo- 
lence, is defined by Cumberland to bo a 
proposition manifested by the nature of 
things to tho mind according to the will of 
the Hrst Cause, and pointing out an action 
tending <0 the good of rational beings, from 
the performance of which an adequate ro- 
nnrd, or from the neglect of which a pun- 
ishment, will ensue by tho naturoof such 
rational brings. Every part of this defini- 
tion he proves with exceeding prolixi^ 
the longest chapter— namely the fifth, of 
his treatise ; hut we lmvo already seen the 
fonndaUons of his theory upon ^hit 

rests. It trill ho evident to tho reader of 

this chapter that both Butler and Paley 
have been largely indebted to Cumber- 
land^ Natural obligation he defines 

thus:— No other necessity determines the 

TV-ill to net than that of avoiding ovi and 
of redwing good, so far ns appears to be in 

1 Yjs. miUipo tota (dlsclphntt morum) versatur 
in ^maadti rntioeibus virium humdrum 
Li comiminc Donum entiura taliomdfurn quic- 
<mam facientlmu, quee qul( cm variant in omn 
return posdbUlum varictato. Cap ii , sect. 0. 
Whe same Is laid down in several other passages. 
T nuVihu* we must understand ratios; 

as ss-** — «■» 

utrongcit light. ondttnd third chap- 

bcrlaod. See cap. v., Beet. 


our power. 1 Moral obligation is more 
limited, and is differently defined. 3 But 
tho main point, as he justly observes, of 
tho controversy, is tho connection between 
the tendency of each man’s actions, taking 
them collectively through his life, to the 
good of tho whole, and that to his own 
greatest happiness and perfection. This 
he undertakes to show, premising that it is 
twofold; consisting immediately in the 
pleasure attached to virtue, and ultimately 
in tho rewards it obtains from God and 
from man. God, as a rational being, can- 
not bo supposed to act without an end, or 
to liavo a greater end than the general 
good ; that is, the happiness and perfec- 
tion of 4 his creatures. 3 And his will may 
not only bo shown A priori, by the con- 
sideration of his essence and attributes, 
but by tho effects of virtue and vice in the 
order of nature, which he has established. 
The rewards and punishments which follow 
at tho hands of men are equally obvious; 
and whether we regard men ns God’s in- 
struments, or os voluntary agents, demon- 
strate that virtue is the highest prudence. 
These arguments ore urged rather tedi- 
ously, and in such a manner as to encounter 
none of tho difficulties winch it is desirable 
to overcome. 

2D. Two objections might ho alledgcd 
against this kind of proof ; that the re- 
words and punishments of moral actions 
are too uncertain to bo accounted dear 
proofs of the will of God, and consequently 
of their natural obligation, and that by 
laying so much stress upon them we make 
private happiness the measure of good. 
These ho endeavours to repel. The con- 
tingency of a future consequence 1ms a de- 
terminate value, which, if it more than 
compensates, for good or evil, tho evfl or 
good of a present action, ought to be 
deemed a proof given by the author of 
nature that reward or punishment are an- 
nexed to tho action, as much as if they 
were its necessary consequences.- 1 Tins 
argument, perhaps sophistical, w nn m- 
Btancc of tho calculating method affected 
by Cumberland, and which wo may pro- 
same, from tho then recent application of 
analysis to probability, he 
adopt on such an occasion. rale *» 8 ®?® 
times fond of a similar process. But after 

these mathematical reasonings, he dwells, 

nobb^Ut fugion<h bonumane quatenns 
nohls apparot proscquendl. Cap. sect. 7. 

3 Sect. 27. 

3 Sect. 19. 

4 Sect. 37. 
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li/ninng tho definition of good to hnppi* 
niont*. lie Amplified tho fchcmo of 
1'fumWrl’wnl* who liar) included conserva- 
tion aud enlargement of capacity in its 
definition* He rejected nl«o what cn« , 
tumbm tho whole system of his prede- 
cessor, the including the Supremo Being 
among those rational ngonts who^c good 
are Itound to promote. The school- 
rmn’ins well nn tho>o uhoin they followed, 
th minsr it uem^uy to predicate raeta* 
phyi'ic.d infinity of all tho divino ntf ri* 
bufi \ rcfluned unalterable beatitude in 
the ntimW. Upon such n subject no wise , 
man would Hfce to dogmatism* The dif- 
ficulties on l*oth sides are very great, and 
l»*rhjn among the most intricate to which 
the ii-osnitfou* problem concerning tho 
(Alt'* o f c\il has giten rise. Cumberland, 
•rhi» r * rmnd do^ not r<*cin to have been 
much framed to wre^llo with mysteries, , 
evades to his Ixx. verbosity, wluifc must 
jwrpj** lit rc*v]<ra, 

tU hi cstoMWiing fbe will of a supremo 
lvajylvr an ntfnl to the law of nature, 
he follow id by the bishop of Carhslcnnd 
V*b }\ well os by the majority of English 
uV’raU*** in the oshtoentb century. But 
vhiie Baity item* the recognition of a 
fiitur** >*T.ti s »o e<*enti'il| that ho oten in- 
cVJ* in the rbfimrion of urtue that it h 
Informed “for the *ako of everlasting 
Jitpphv**," Cumberland not only omits 
thh frronrous and almost paradoxical con- 
dition. but ytry rlightly alludes to another 
life, though 1« thinly it probable from tho 
sih.g^of conscience and on other grounds; 
r fating the v hole argument on the certain 
of virtue and vice in tho 
pre^nf, but guarding justly against the 
i «ru*o*Uton that any diiferrnco of linppi- 
tie,* in moral agents can affect the im- 
mctlUw <|w*tm except such as in tho 
ttun> rattle of their own behaviour. If 
Mi yw )m <! urged, like Balcy, thatwith- 
MJl taking a future rtato into considera- 
tion, tin. w-ult of calculating our own nd- 
'nnlw' will either nolnlwayshc in favour 
„f > irtuv, or, in confluence of tho\iolcnce 
t ,{ p^moii, will not always so, Oum- 
b,rhnd vouM probably ha\o domed the 
forirur pUcumthe, «»<1 iM l to 
<»{).rr, Hint «v on only prove the truth dI 
tar thioriini in moral jiMlowj&y, 
rinnot coin)>:'l mi n to niloj>t them, 

3T, Sir .Tamci MnddntOTli, wliooo notice 
of CuTnt-crlfma ii nitlior too B»i>crficial, 
Mid Imrilly rccusm"® 9 hto inttucnco on 

f-hfilwttc ftipiment serve more to on 
cumttcr lii* »t>le than to Insure la* ovnot- 


ncsa. ,ri There is not, however, much of 
scholastic form in tho treatise on the Laws 
of Nature, and this is expressly disclaimed 
in tho Preface. But ho has, as we have 
intimated, a great deal too much of a 
mathematical lino of argument which 
never illustrates his meaning, and has 
sometimes misled his judgment. We owe, 
probably to his fondness for this specious 
illusion, I mean the application of reason- 
ings upon quantity to moral subjects, the 
dangerous sophism tlrnt a direct calcula- 
tion of the highest good, and that not 
relatively to particulars, but to all rational 
beings, is tho measure of virtuous actions, 
the test by which we nro to try our own 
conduct and that of others. And tho 
intervention of general rules, by which 
Palcy endeavoured to dilute and render pa - 
latablo this calculating scheme of utility, 
seems no more to have occurred to Cum- 
berland thnn it was adopted by Bontham, 
SO. Thus as Taylor’s Hue tor Dubitan- 
fcium m nearly tho last of a declining 
school, Cumberland’s Law of Nature may 
bo justly considered as tho herald, espe- 
cially in England, of a new ethical philo- 
sophy, of which tho main characteristics 
were, first, that it stood complete in itself 
without the aid of rovelntion ; secondly, 
that it appealed to no authority of cailier 
writers whatever, though it sometimes 
used them in illustration ; thirdly, that 
it availed itself of observation and ex- 
perience, allcdging them generally, but ab- 
staining from particular instances of either, 
and making, above all, no display of erudi- 
tion; and fourthly, that it entered very 
httlo upon casuistry, leaving the applica- 
tion of principles to the reader. 

fl7. In tho same year, 1072, a work still 
rnoro gen orally distinguished pafflmdorf « law 
than that of Cumberland, ^^taxcimd 
uas published at Lund, in 
Sweden, by Samuel Puffendorf, a Saxon 
by birth, who filled the chair of moral 
philosophy in that recently-founded uni- 
versity. This large treatise, On the Law 
of Nature and Nations, in eight books, was 
abridged by tho author, but not without 
some variations, in ono perhaps moro uso- 
ful, On the Duties of a bran and a Citiaen. 
Both have been translated into French and 
English ; both wore long studied in the 
foreign diversities, and even in our own 
PuiTondoif has been, perhaps, m moral 
philosophy, of greater authority than 
with wt xom ho is frequently 
named in conjunction ; but this is not tho 
case in international jurisprudence, 
j j Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy, p. 48- 

1 3 n 
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38. Puffenflorf, after a very diffuse and 

Analysis of technical chapter on moral 

twsworic. beings, or modes, proceeds 
to assert a demonstrative certainty in 
moral science, but seems not to maintain 
an inherent right and "wrong in actions 
antecedent to all law, referring the rule of 
morality altogether to tho divine appoint- 
ment. Ho ends, however, by admitting 
that man’s constitution being wlmi it is, 
God could not, without inconsistency, have 
given him any other law than that under 
which ho lives. 1 IVo discern good fiom 
evil by the understanding, which judg- 
ment when exorcised on our own actions 
is called conscience ; but lie strongly pro- 
tests against any such jurisdiction of con- 
science, independent of reason and imow- 
lcdgo, as some have asserted. This notion 
u was first introduced by tbo Eohoolmcn, 
and has been maintained in these latter 
ages by tho crafty casuists for the better 
securing of men’s minds and fortunes 
to their own fortune and advantage.”- 5 
Puffcndorf was a good deal imbued with 
tho Lutheran bigotry which did no justice 
to any religion but its own, 

39. Law alone creates obligation; no 
one can be obliged except towards a su- 
perior. But to compel and to oblige being 
different tilings, it is required for this 
latter that wo should have received some 
great good at tho hands of n superior, or 
havo voluntarily submitted to hfc will. 
This seems to involve an antecedent moral 
right, which Puffcndorrs general theory 
denies 3 Barbcyrac, his nblo and natch- 
ful commentator, derives obligation from 
our natural dependence on tho supremo 
authority of God, who can punish tho dis- 
obedient and toward others. In order to 
moke laws obligatory, it h necessary, 
according to Puffcndorf, that wo thovld 
know both the law and the lawgivers 
authority. Actions aro good or evil, as 
they conform more or less to law. And, 
•coming to consider tho peculiar qualities 
of moral notions, ho introduces the dh- 
tvnctmn of perfect and imperfect rights 
objecting to tlmt of Grotius and the 
Homan lawyers, expletive and distributive 
justices This first book of Puffcndorf is 
very diffuse; and some chapters are whollv 
omitted in tho abridgment. 7 

40. Tho natural state of man, such as in 
tw,?™ m , ay S ?PP 030 > & ono in which ho 

T^Z VM <‘ thm i5 >° ™>rid 

hLlir ^ and then loffc entirely to 
umsclf, with no huger endowments of 

1 C, 2. o rt n 

? 4 C. 7. 


body or mind than such nn we now dis- 
cover in men.” This, however, he seems 
to think physically possible to have bten, 
which I should incline to question. Man, 
in a state of nature, is subject io no 
earthly superior ; but wo must not infer 
thence that he is incapable of law, nnd has 
a right to everything that is profitable to 
himself. But, after discussing the posi- 
tion of Hobbes that a state of nnturo k a 
state of war, ho ends by admitting that 
tho desire of peace is too weal: and un- 
certain a security for its* pi enervation 
among mankind. 1 

41* Tito law of nature he derives not 
from consent of nations, nor from personal 
utility, but from the condition of man. 
It is discoverable by reason; its obligation 
is from God. Ho denies that it is founded 
on the intrinsic honesty or turpitude of 
actions. It vns free to Owl whether he 
would create an animal to whom the 
present law of nature should bo applicable. 
But supposing all things human to remain 
constant, the law of nature, though owing 
its institution to thr free will of God, 
remains unalterable. Ho therefore neither 
agrees wholly with those who deem this 
law ns ono arbitrary nnd mutable at God's 
pleasure, or those who look upon it n* an 
image of his essential holiness nnd justice. 
For ho doubts whether the law of nature is 
altogether conformed to the divine attri- 
butes as to a type ; since w c cannot acquire 
n right with respect to God: so that hk 
justice must bo of a different hind from 
ours. Common con*cut, again, is an in- 
sufficient basis of natural law, few men 
having searched into tho foundations of 
their assent, even if we coaid find n mor« - 
general consent than is the ca«e. And 
hero he expatiates, in the stylo of Mon- 
taigne's school, on the variety of moral 
opinions.* Puffcndorf next attack* tho^e 
who rcsolvo right into ^elf-in tercet. But, 
unfortunatoly, bo only prove* that men 
often mistake their interest. “It is a 
great mistake to fancy it will be profitable 
to you to take away, either by fraud or 
violence, what another man has acquired 
by Ills labour ; since others hnvo not only 
tkc power of resisting you, but of taking 
the same freedom with your goods and 
possessions.” This k evidently no answer 
to Hobbes or Spimwa. 

42, The nature of man, bis wants, Ms 
poweis oF doing mischief to others, bis 
means of mutual assistance, show that he 
cannot bo supported in things necessary 


1 L. ii. c. 2, 
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jind convenient to him without society, so 
that others may promote his interests. 
Hence, sociableness is a primary law of 
nature, and nil actions tending towards it 
nro commanded, as tho opposite are for- 
bidden by that law. In this he agrees 
with Grotius ; and, after ho had become 
acquainted with Cumberland’s work, ob- 
serves that the fundamental law of that 
writer, to live for the common good, and 
show benevolence towards all men, does 
not differ from his own. He partly ex- 
plains, and partly answers, the theory of 
Hobbes. From Grotius ho dissents in 
denying that tho law of nature would be 
binding without religion, but does not 
ihitik the fouYb immortality essential to 
it.J Tho best division of natural law is 
into duties towards ourselves and towards 
others. But in the abridged work, tho 
Duties of a Man and a Citizen, he adds 
those towards God, 

43. The former class of duties he illus- 
trates with much prolixity and needles 
quotation, 2 and passes to tho right of self- 
defence, ^ Inch seems to bo the debatable 
fiontier between the two classes of obliga- 


tion. In this chapter Fuffcndorf is free 
from the extreme scrupulousness of Gro- 
tius ; yet he differs from him, os well ns 
from Barbeyrac and Locke, in denying tho 
right of attaching the aggressor, where a 
stranger has been injured, unless where wc 
arc bound to him by promisor 

44. All person*, as is evident, are bound 
to repair wilful injur}*, and even that 
nrHnc from their neglect ; but not where 
the** have not been in fault* Tct the civil 
action oh pauperism, for casual damage by 
a bea^t or slave, which Grotiu? held to be 
merely of positive law, and which our own 
fin the only applicable case) does not re- 
c.vmisc, TuiTendort thinks grounded on 
natural right. He considers several ques- 
tions of reparation, chiefly such as we find 
in Grotius. From these, after some mtcr- 
m-diato disquisitions on moral duties, he 
comes to the more extensive province of 
casuistry, tho obligation of Promises* 
These, for the most part, give perfect 
riehts which may be enforced, though this 
is not universal; hence, promises may 
themselves he called imperfect or perfect. 
The former, or ntttfo pacta, seem toboob- 
ti-ratory rather by the rules of veracity, 
and for the sake of maintaining confidence 
among men, than in strict Justice; yet he 
endeavours to refute the opinion of a 
jurist who held wda pacta to involve no 

i as. *«-«■ . 3C6 ' 
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obligation beyond a compensation for 
damage. Free consent and knowledge of 
the whole subject are required for the 
validity of a promise ; hence, drunkenness 
takes away its obligation.! 'Whether a 
minor is bound in conscience, though not 
in law, has been disputed; the Bomhh 
casuists all denying it unless he has re- 
ceived an advantage. La Placette, it 
seems , after the time of Puffendorf, though 
a very rigid moralist, confines the obliga- 
tion to cases where the other party sus- 
tains any real damage by the non-perlonn- 
ance, The world, in some instances at 
least, would exact more than the strictest 
casuists. Promises were invalidated, 
though not always mutual contracts, by 
error ; and fraud in the other party annuls 
a contract. There can ho no obligation, 
Puffendorf maintains, without a corres- 


ponding right; hence, fear arising from the 
fault of tho other p ariy invalidates a 
promise. But those made to pirates or 
rebels, not being extorted by fear, are 
binding. Tows to God he deems not 
binding, unless accepted by him ; but he 
! thfolra that we may presume their acccpt- 
i anco when they serve to define or specify 
| an indeterminate duty.- Unlawful pro- 
mises must not he performed by the party 


>romis£ng to commit an evil act, and as to 
terformance of the other party’s promise, 
tc differs from Grotius in thinking it not 
fading. Barbeyrac concurs with Puffen- 
!orf, but Paley holds the contraiy ; and 
he common sentiments of mankind seem 

0 be on that side. 2 

45. The obligations of veracity Poffen- 
or f, after much needless prolixity on the 
Mature of signs and words, deduces from a 
acifc contract among mankind, that words 
r signs of intention, shall be used in a 
iefinite seme which others may under- 
tand * He is rather fond of these im- 
rinaty compacts. The kxcr casuists arc in 
icthing more distinguishable from the 
acre rigid than fe the exceptions they 
How to the general rule of veracity* 
tfany, like Augustin and most of the 
others, have laid it down that aUfo^- 
iood is unlawful ; even some of the jurists 
vhen treating of morality, bad done the 
ame But Puffendorf gives considerable 
otitude to deviations from truth, by men- 
■al reserve, by ambiguous words, by direct 
alsebood. Bwheymc, in a long note, goes 

1 good deal farther, and indeed beyond any 

«_«5 oath, according to those 


1C 6 
sc. 7. 

5 Barbeyrac 


3 C. 6. 

4 U lv. r C. 1 
admits that several writers of 
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writers, odds no peculiar obligation; 
another remarkable discrepancy between 
their system and that of the theological 
casuists. Oaths may bo released by the 
party in favour of V horn they are made ; 
but it is necessary to observe whether the 
dispensing authority is really the obligee, 

4G, 'Wo now advance to a different part 
of moral philosophy, the rights of property. 
Puffendorf first inquires into the natural 
right of lolling animals for food ; but docs 
not defend it very wall, resting this right 
on tho want of mutual obligation between 
man and brutes. The arguments from 
physiology and tho manifest propensity in 
mankind to devour animals, are much 
stronger. He censures cruelty towards 
animals, but hardly on clear grounds ; the 
disregard of moral emotion, which belongs 
to his philosophy, prevents Ms judging ft 
rightly. 1 Property itself in things he 
grounds on an express or tacit contract of 
mankind, while all was yet in common, 
that each should possess a separate por- 
tion. This covenant he supposes to have 
been gradually extended, as menperceived 
the advantage of separate possession, lands 
having been cultivated in common after 
severalty had been established in houses 
and moveable goods ; and he refutes those 
who maintain property to be coeval with 
mankind, and immediately founded on the 
law of nature. 3 Nothing can be the sub- 
ject of property which is incapable of ex- 
clusive occupation; not therefore the 
ocean, though some narrow seas may he 
appropriated.* In the remainder of this 
fourth book he treats on a variety of sub- 
jects connected with properly, which carry 
us over a wide field of natural and positive 
jurisprudence. 

47. The fifth book of Puffendorf relates 
to price, and to all contracts onerous or 

authority since Puffendotf had maintained the 
strict obligation of veracity to its own sake ; 
Thomasius, Buddieus, Koodt, and above all, I*a 
Pincette. His own notions are too much the 
other way, both according to the received 
standard of honourable and decorous character 
among men, and according to any sound theory 
of ethics. Lying, he says, condemned in Scrip- 
ture, always means fraud or injury to others. 
His doctrine is, that we arc to speak the truth, 
or to be silent, or to feign and dissemble, ac- 
cordingly as our own lawful interest, or that of 
our neighbour, may demand it This is surely 
as untenable one way as any paradox in Augus- 
tin or La Pincette can bo the other. 

i 0 S. 

* c ‘ 4 ' Batbeyrac more wisely denies this 
assumed compact, and Tests the right of pro- 
perty on individual occupancy, 

3 C. 5. 


lucrative, according to the distinction of 
the jurists, with the xules of their interpre- 
tation. It is a running criticism on the 1 
Roman Law, comparing it with right 
reason and justice. Price he divides into 
proper and eminent; the first being what 
we call real value, or capacity of procuring 
things desirable by means of exchange ; the 
second the money value. "What is said on 
this subject would now seem common- 
place and prolix ; but it is rather interest- 
ing to observe the beginnings of political 
economy. Money, he thinks, was intro- 
duced by an agreement of civilized nations, 
as a measure of value. Puffendorf, of 
more enlarged views than Grotins, vindi- 
cates usury which the other had given up p 
and mentions the evasions usually prac- 
tised such as the grant of an annuity for & 
limited term. 

48. In the sixth hook we have disquisi- 
tions on matrimony and the rights incident 
to it, on paternal and on herile power. 
Among other questions he raises one- 
whether the husband has any natural 
dominion over the wife. This he thinks 
hard to prove, except as his sex gives him 
an advantage ; hut fitness to govern does 
not create a right. He has recourse there- 
fore to his usual solution, her tacit or ex- 
press promise of obedience. Polygamy 
he deems contrary to the law of nature, 
but not incest except in the direct line. 
This is consonant to what had been the* 
general determination of philosophers, i 
The right of parents he derives from tho 
general duty of' sociableness, which makes 
preservation of children necessary, and on 
tlie affection implanted in them by nature r 
also on a presumed consent of the children 
in return for their maintenance. 5 In jv 
state of nature tMs command belongs to 
the mother, unless she has waived it by » 
matrimonial contract. In childhood, the 
fruits of the child’s labour belong to the- 
father, though the former seems to he 
capable of receiving gifts. * Fathers, as 
heads of families, have a kind of 
sovereignty, distinct from the paternal, to 
which adult children residing with them 
are submitted. But after their emancipa- 
tion by leaving their father’s house, which 
does not absolutely require his consent, 
they are hound only to duty and reverence. 
The power of a master over his servant is 
not by nature, nor by the law of war, but 
originally by a contract founded on neces- 
sity. Wat increased the number of ‘those 
in servitude. A slave, whatever Hobbes 
may say, is capable of being injured by Mn 
i It. vi, c. 1. 2 c. 2. 
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master : hut the laws of some nations give 
more power to the latter than is warranted 
by those of nature. Servitude implies only 
nn obligation to perpetual labour for a re- 
com pence (namely, at least maintenance) ; 
the evil nbcc$<aiy to this condition has 
been much exaggerated by opinion. 1 
*1P. Pufiendorf and Cumberland nro the 
TvZtr.Azrt t&& two great promoters, if not 
TAity cosjwxta. f ount ]ors of that school in 
< thics, which abandoning the higher ground 
of both philosopher? and theologians, that 
of an intrinsic fitness And propriety in 
actions, resolved them all into their con- 
dvcivrncss towards good. Their utile 
indeed is very different from what Cicero 
has named, which is merely personal, 
but it is different also from his honalum , 
The soriablencs* of Fuffendorf is perhaps 
much the same with the general good of 
Cumbcitand, but is romewiat less com- 
prendre and less clear. Fnlcy, who had 
no t nadft gToat deal, hnd certainly read 
Fuffendorf; he lias borrowed from him 
mcra! minor illustrations, cuch as tho 
equivocal promise of Timur (called by 
PaIct Trnuiws) to the garriion of Sebastia, 
r%nd the rules for dit Hon of profits in part- 
umldp. Thrir mind** were in some re- 
t p^ett utile ; hath phlegmatic, honest, and 
• inerre, without warmth or fancy; yet 
there fc^rns a more fhorough good-nature 
and headlines* of heart in our countryman. 
Though an ennobled German, Fuffendorf 
ns little respect for the law of honour 
ns rahy himself. They do not indeed 
rtw mbio each other in their modes of 
writing ; one was very laborious, the other 
% rl y indolent ; one sometimes misses his 
mar); by circuity, tho other by precipi- 
tance. The quotations in Fuffendorf arc 
cflvrt as thickly strewed ns in Grotius, 
though he takes less from tho poets ; but 
he Korn* not to build upon their authority, 
which gives them dill more the air of 
tnpcrffuUy, ttfe theory' indeed, which 

nnigns no weight to anything but a close 

-(^metrical deduction from axioms, is 
incompatible with much doferenco to au- 
thority; and ho pots aside ibo customs of 
mankind ns unstable and arbitrary. Ho 
Uak nut taken much from Hobbes, whoso 
principles are far from lus; but a great 
dul from Grotius. Tlic leading difference 
between the treatises of these celebrated 
men is that, while the former contemplated 
the law that ought to bo observed among 
Independent communities as Ws 
object, to render which more endont ho 
lay* dorm tlic fundamental principles of 

J i c. a. 


private right or tho law of nature, the 
latter, on the other hand, not only begins 
with natural law, but makes it the great 
theme of his inquiries. 

50. Few books have been more highly 
extolled or more Boverely 
blamed than tho Thoughts SocheIoTIW3lt * 
or Maxims of the Dnhe of Fochefoucault. 
They have, indeed, the greatest advantages 
for popularity; the production of a man 
less distinguished by liis high rank than by 
his active participation in the factions of 
his country' at a time when they reached 
tho limits of civil war, and by his brilliancy 
among the accomplished courtiers of Louis 
XIV. ; concise ond energetic in expression; 
reduced to those short aphorisms, which 
leave much to the reader’s acuteness, and 
yet save his labour ; not often obscure and 
never wearisomo ; an evident generalisa- 
tion oflong experience, without pedantry, 
without method, without deductive reason- 
ings, yet wearing an appearance at least of 
profundity, they delight the intelligent 
though indolont man of the world, and 
must be read with some admiration by tbo 
philosopher. Among tho books in ancient 
and modem times which record the con- 
clusions of observing men on the moral 
qualities of their fellows, a high place 
should bo reserved for tho Maxims of 
Itochofoucault. 

bL Tho censure that has so heavily 
fallen upon this miter is founded on his 
prononcss to assign a low and selfish motive 
to human actions, and even to those which 
are most usually denominated virtuous. 
It is impossible to dispute the partial truth 
of this charge. Yet it may he pleaded, 
that many of his maxims ore not universal 
even in their enunciation ; and that, in 
others, where, for the sake of a more 
effective expression, tho position seems 
general, wo ought to understand it with 
such limitations as our experience may 
suggest. Tho society with which tho Puke 
ofla Kochcfoucault.was conversant could 
not elevate his notions of disinterested 
probity in man, or of unblemished pnnty 
in woman. Those who call themselves 
tho world, it is easy to perceive, set aside, 
in their remarks on human nature, au tho 
species but themselves, and sometimes 
generalise their maxims, to an Amusing 
de'wec, from the manners and sentiments 
which havo grown up in the atmosphere of 
n court or an aristocrat society. Roche- 
foucault was of far too reflecting a mind to 
he confounded with such mere worldling 
vet he hears witness to the contracted 
Nervation and the precipitate inferences 
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tfhich irn intercom* with a single classof 
society scarcely fails to generate. Tho 
malignity of Rochefoucaulfc is always 
directed against the false virtues of man- 
kind, but never touches the reality of 
moral truths, and leaves ua less injured 
than the cold, heartless indifference to 
right which distils from the pages of 
Hobbes. Nor docs he deal in those sweep- 
ing denials of goodness to human nature 
uhich are so frequently hazarded under 
the mask of religion. His maxims aro not 
exempt from defects of a different hind ; 
they are sometimes refined to a degree of 
obscurity, and sometimes, under an epi- 
grammatic turn, convey littlo moro than a 
trivial meaning. Perhaps, however, it 
would be just to say that ono third of tho 
number deserve to be remembered, as at 
least partially true and useful ; and this is 
a largo proportion, if wo exclude all that 
are not in some measure original. 

52. The Characters of La Bruycrc, pub- 
lished in 1087, approach to 
la Broyere. Maxims ofLa RocUcfOtt- 

cault by their refinement, thoir brevity, 
their general tendency to an unfavourable 
explanation of human conduct. This 
nevertheless is not so strongly marked, 
and the picture of selfishness wants the 
darkest touches of his contemporary’s 
colouring. La Bruycre had a model in 
antiquity, Theophrastus, whoso short book 
of Characters ho had himself translated, 
and prefixed to his own j a step not im- 
politic for his own glory, since the Greek 
writer, with no contemptible degree of 
merit, has been incomparably surpassed by 
his imitator. Many changes in the con- 
dition of society, tho greater diversity of 
ranks and occupations in modem Europe, 
tho influence of women over tho other sex, 
as well as their own varieties of character 
and manners, the effects of religion* learn- 
ing, chivalry, royalty, have given a range 
to this very pleasing department of moml 
literature which no ancient could have com- 
passed. Nor has Theophrastus taken much 
pains to search the springs of character ; 
Ins delineations are hold and clear, but 
merely in outline $ wo seo more of manners 
than of nature, and the former more in 
general classes than in portraiture. La 
Bruyexe has often painted single persons * 
whether accuracy or no, we cannot at 
tmstuno determine, but with a felicity of 
description which at once renders the like- 
ness probable, and suggests its application 
to those we ourselves have seen. His 
general reflections, like those of Roche- 
foucault, arc brilliant with antithesis and 


epigiammatic conciseness; sometimes pei* 
baps not quite just or quite perspicuous. 
But he pleases more, on the whole, from 
hia greater variety, bis greater liveliness,, 
and his gentler spirit of raillery. Nor doe* 
ho forget to mingle tho praise of some 
with his satire. But he is rather a hold 
writer for his ago and his position m the 
court, and what looks like flattery mny 
woll have been ironical. Few bavo been 
more imitated, as well as moro admired, 
than LaBruycre, who fills up tho list of 
those whom France has boasted as most 
conspicuous for their knowledgo of human 
nature. Tho others aro Montaigne, 
Oharron, Pascal, and Bochofoucault ; but 
wo might withdraw tho second name with- 
out injustice. 

53. Moral philosophy comprehends in its 
literature whatever has been Education, 
written on tho best theory attUoa’e 
and precepts of moral cdu- TracUt0 ' 
cation, disregarding what is confined to 
erudition, though this may frequently be 
partially treated in works of tho former 
class. Education, notwithstanding its 
recognised importance, was miserably 
neglected in England, and quite as much, 
perhaps, in every part of Europe, Schools, 
kept by low-born illibcralpedants, teaching 
i little, and that little ill, without regard to 
any judicious discipline or moral culture, 
on tho ono hand, or, on the other, a 
pretence of instruction at homo under 
some ignorant and servile tutor, seem to 
have been tho alternatives of our juvenile 
gentry. Milton raised his voice against 
these faulty methods in his short Tractate 
on Education. This abounds with burnt? 
of his elevated spirit ; and sketches out a 
model of public colleges, wherein the 
teaching should bo more comprehensive, 
moro liberal, moro accommodated to what 
he deems the great aim of education than 
what was in me. “That,” he says, “I 
call a complete and generous education 
wiiich fits a man to perform justly, skil- 
fully, and magnanimously all the offices 
both privato and public, of peace and war. 1 * 
But when Milton descends to specify tho 
course of studies ho would recommend, it 
appears singularly ill-chosen and impracti- 
cable, nearly confined to ancient writers, 
even in mathematics and other subjects 
where they could not bo sufficient, and 
likely to leave the student very far from 
that aptitude for offices of war and peace 
which ho had held forth as the toward of 
his diligence. 

fii. Locko, many years afterwards, turned 
Ins thoughts to education with all the ad- 
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rantagm that a strong understanding 
teefc* carjttca- and entire disinterestedness 
tfoa. xti twrit*. could give him ; hut, as wo 
should imagine, with some ncccssaiy defi- 
ciencies of experience, though wo hardly 
|i«re.'jvr much of them in his writings. Ho 
looked on the methods usual in his ago with 
nvcrity* or, rome would say, with pro* 
judteo ; yet T know not by what proof wo 
can rtfuto hi** testimony, In his Treatise 
on Education, which may ho reckoned an 
introduction to that on the Conduct of the 
(fadr rstandinq, since the latter is but a 
fch erne of (bat education an adult person 
»ha*iM gno himself, ho has uttered, to say 
the le^i, more pool sense on tho subject 
than « ill bo found in any preceding writer. 
l>eko not like tho pedants of his own 
nr other who think that to pour their 
wordy book-learning into tho memory is 
thu ttue dnriphne of childhood. The cul- 
ture of the intellectual and moral faculties 
in their imnt extensive sense, thohealth of 
tho Imly, tho accomplishments which 
common utility or social custom hare 
rrndi r? 1 valuable, < ntcr into his idea of 
tV b. *t mo.lel of education, conjointly at 
Jr c^t with any knowledge that can bo im- 
part? i by books. The ancients had written 
In tin Mine spirit : in Xenophon, in Hato, 
ju Ar:«.torie, the noble conception which 
Milton ha*» MpreMcJ, of forming tho per- 
{* ci wan, U always predominant over mere 
IthMijr in-dnictfon, if indeed tho latter 
c'*r. 1 ' said to appear at nil in their writings 
*.n thi« subject ; but wo had become tho 
r h*p-i of «choolrriastcrs in onr riper years, 
ft s wo had boon their slaves in our youth. 
Much Ins Ven written, and often well, 
imr-i the days of Loefco; but ho U the 
chi*-f •otircc from which it lms been nltim* 
fl'olv denial? nml though tho Emile is 
ntoreMrsu-i tve in manner, itmaybodoubt- 
fn! whether it i* as rational and practicable 
,*n the Treatise on Education. If they 
hive both tho same defect, that their 
authors * anted sufficient observation of 
children, it U certain that tho caution and 
f , (W ! judgment of Locke have rescued him 

Vf t<r from error. 

r*5. There are, indeed, from tins or from 
oilier causes, several pns- 

AsC defMtJ CH J n tho yrcatiso on 

Education to which wo cannot give an 
unhesitating assent. Locko appears to 
}, aV o somewhat exaggerated the elhcacy of 
oducatiort. OS* is an error on tho right 
ride in a *otk that aims at Persuasion in a 
practical matter ; Iwtwcarc H*rkdng 
nt theoretical truth done. 1 ih, “ k * 
itny nay," he begins, " that of all tho men 


wo moot with nino parts of ten are what 
they are, good or evil, useful or not, by 
their education. It is this which jnakeS 
tho great difference in mankind. The 
little or almost insensible impressions on 
our tender infancies have very important 
and lasting consequences ; and there it is 
as in tho fountains of some rivers, where a 
gentle application of tho hand turns the 
flexible waters into channels that make 
them take quite contrary courses ; and by 
this little direction given them at first in 
the source, they receive different tenden- 
cies, and arrivo nt last at very remote and 
distant places.” <r I imagine/’ he adds soon 
afterwards, tc the minds of children as easily 
turned this or that way ns water itself." 1 

56. This passngo is an instance of Locke’s 
unfortunate fondness for analogical par- 
allels, which, as far as I have observed, 
much more frequently obscures a philo- 
sophical theorem, than shed any light upon, 
it. Kothing would be easier than to con- 
firm tho contrary proposition by such 
fanciful analogies from external nature. 
In itself, tho position is hyperbolical to 
extravagance. It is no more disparagement 
to tho uses of education that it will not 
produce the like effects upon every in- 
dividual, than it is to thoso of agriculture 
(I purposely use this sort of idle analogy) 
that v*o do not reap tho same quantity of 
com from every soil. Thoso who are con- 
versant with children on a largo scale will, 
I believe, unanimously deny tlus levelling 
efficacy of tuition. Tho variety of characters 
even in children of tho same family, where 
the domestic associations of infancy have 
run in the same trains, and where many 
physical congenialities may produce, and 
ordinarily do produce, a moral resemblance, 
is of sufficiently frequent occurrence to 
provo that in human beings there are 
intrinsic dissimilitudes, which no educa- 
tion can essentially overcome. Among 
mcro theorists, however, this hypothesis 
seems to be popular. And as many of these 
extend their notion of tho plasticity of 
human nature to the effects of government 
and legislation, wliicb is a sort of contain- 
unco of tho samo controlling power, they 
aro generally induced to disregard past 
experience of human affairs, because they 
flatter themselves that under a more 
scientific administration mankind will be- 
come something very different from what 

they hai o been. 

1 Treatise on Edneation, 1 15’ 
ence,” lta afterwards sajs, “to be fouDd in tI £ 
manners.ind abilities of men is m»v *» to 
their education than to anything else s - 
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67. In -the age of Locke, if we may con- 
fide in what he tells us, the domestic edu- 
cation of children must have been of the 
worst kind. “If we look,” he says, “ into 
the common management of children we 
shall have reason to wonder, in the great 
dissoluteness of manners which the world 
complains of, that there aro any footsteps 
at all left of virtue. I desire to know what 
vice can be named which parents and those 
about children do not season them with, 
and drop into them the seeds of, as often 
as they are capable to receive them.” The 
mode of treatment seems to have been 
passionate and often barbarous severity 
alternating with foolish indulgence. Their 
spirits were often broken down and their 
ingenuousness destroyed by the former; 
their habits of self-will and sensuality con- 
firmed by the latter. This was tho course 
used by parents ; but tho pedagogues of 
courseconfined themselves to their favourite 
scheme of instruction and reformation by 
punishment. Dugald Stewart has animad- 
verted on the austerity of Locke’s rules of 
education. 1 And this is certainly tho case 
in some respects. Ho recommends that 
children should be taught to expect nothing 
because it will give them pleasure, but only 
what will he useful to them ; a rule fit, in 
its rigid meaning, to destroy the pleasure 
of the present moment in tho only period 
of life that the present moment can bo 
really enjoyed. No father himself, Locke 
neither knew how ill a parent can spare 
the love of his child, nor how ill a child can 
want the constant and practical sense of a 
parent’s lovo. But if ho was led too far by 
deprecating the mischievous indulgence he 
had some times witnessed, he made some 
amends by his censures on the prevalent 
discipline of stripes. Of this ho speaks 
with the disapprobation natural to a mind 
already schooled in the habits of reason 
and virtue. 3 ** I cannot think any correc- 
tion useful to a child where tho shamo of 
suffering for having dono amiss does not 
work more upon him than the pain.” 

l Preliminary Dissertation 1o Encrclop. 
Britano. 


3 If sererity carried to tho highest pitch 
prevail, and works a cure upon the presen! 
ruly distemper, it is often bringing in tho 3 
of it a worse cud more dangerous diseas 
breaking the mind: and then in the place 
disorderly yoaig fellow, you hare a iow-spi 

moped creatum, who however with hisunna 

sobriety ho may pleaso silly people, who 1 
mend tame inactive children, because 
make no noise, nor give them any trouble : 

w U iS 0l, ? Wy 1>tOTO M ““comfort* 
thing to his friends, as he will bo all his lb 

useless thing to himself arid others. § 61 , 


Esteem and disgrace are tho rewards and 
punishments to which he principally locks, 
and surely this is a noble foundation for 
moral discipline. He also recommends 
that children should bo much with their 
parents, and allowed all reasonable liberty. 
I cannot think that Stewart’s phrase 
“hardness of character,” which he accounts 
for by tho early intercourse of Locke with 
tho Puritans, is justly applicable to any- 
thing that wo know of liim ; and many 
more passages in tins very treatise might 
bo adduced to prove his kindliness of dis- 
position, than will appear to any judicious 
person over austere. He found in fact 
everything wrong ; a false system of reward 
and punishment, a false view of the objects 
of education, a false selection of studies, 
false methods of pursuing them. *Wherc so 
much was to bo corrected, it was perhaps 
natural to bo too sanguine about tho effects 
of the remedy. 

58. Of tho old dispute as to public and 
private education ,ho says, that both sides 
have their inconvcnicncics, but incline to 
prefer the latter, influenced, as is evident, 
rather by disgust at the state of our schools 
than by any general principle. 1 For he 
insists much on tho necessity of giving a 
boy a sufficient knowledge of what ho is to 
expect in the world, “the longer ho is 
kepthood-winked, tho less ho will sec when 
ho comes abroad into open day-light, and 
bo tho more exposed to bo a prey to himself 
and others,” And this experience will, ns 
is daily Been, not be supplied by a tutor’s 
lectures, any more than by books ; nor can 
be given by any course save a public educa- 
tion. Locke urges tbo necessity of having 
a tutor well-bred, and with knowledge of 
the world, the ways, tho humours, the 
follies, the cheats, the faults of the ego ho 
is fallen into, and particularly of the 
country ho lives in, as of far more impor- 
tance than his scholarship, c< Tho only 
fence ngainsfc tho world is a thorough 
knowledge of it, . , . Ho that thinks not 
this of more moment to his bog, and for 
winch ho more needs a governor, than the 
languages and learned sciences, forgets of 
how much more use it is to judge right of 
men and manage his nfFairs wisely with 
them, than to speak Greek and Latin, and 
argue in mood and figure, or to have his 
head filled with tho abstruse speculations 
of natural philosophy and metaphysics; 
nay, than to be well versed in Greek and 
Boman writers, though that be much better 
for a gentleman, than to bo a good Peri- 
patetic or Cartesian j because these ancient 
*§ 70 . 
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authors observed and painted mankind ] 
well, and give the best light into that kind 
of knowledge. Ho that goes into the 
eastern parts of Asia will find able and 
acceptable men without any of theso ; but 
without virtue, knowledge of the world, 
and civility, an accomplished and valuable 
man can bo found nowhere.” 1 

59. It is to bo remembered, that the 
person whose education Locke undertakes 
to fashion is an English gentleman. Virtue, 
wisdom, breeding, and learning, oro desir- 
nblo for such an one in their order, hut the 
last not so much as the rest. 5 It must be 
had, ho says, but only ns subservient to 
greater qualities. No objections have been | 
moro frequently raised against the scheme j 
of Locke than on account of his dcprccia- 1 
tion of classical literature, and of the 
study of the learned languages. This is 
not wholly true: Latin ho reckons ab- 
solutely necessary for a gentleman, though 
it is absurd that those should learn Latin 
who nro designed for trade, and never look 
again at a Latin book. 5 If ho lays not so 
much stress on Greek as a gentleman’s 
study, though ho by no means would 
abandon it, it is because, in fact, most 
gentlemen, especially in his age, have done 
very well without it; and nothing can bo 
deemed indispensable in the education of a 
child, the want of which does not leave a 
manifest deficiency in the man. “No 
mnn,” ho observes, “can paw for a scholar 
who is ignorant of tbo Greek language* 
But I am not here considering of the edu- 
cation of a professed scholar, but of a 

gentleman,”* 

(30 T)m peculiar methods recommended 
hr T/ocko in learning languages, especially 
the Latin, appear to be of vory douhfcM 
•utility, though some of them do not want 
-strenuous supporters in the present day. 
Such nro the method of intcrlinrar Na- 
tion, tho learning of mere words tnthout 
grammar, and, above all, the pmobce of 
talking Latin with a tutor -who speaks it 
ivcU—tv phoenix whom ho has not shown 
us where to find.* In Sacral, he seems 
to underrate the difficulty of acqwrmg 
what even ho -would call o competent 
' learning, and what is of more importance, 
end no rare mistake in those who write on 
this subject, to confound the acquisition of 
fl language -with tho knowledge of its 
morale Tho best ancient wnters hoth 
in Greek and Latin furnish so much of 

. reflection, of noble sentiment, of all 
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who has had the happiness to know and 
fed what they are, will desire to see their 
study excluded or stinted in its just ex- 
tent, wherever the education of those who 
are to be the first and best of the country 
is carried forward. And though by far the 
greater portion of mankind must, by tho 
very force of terms, remain in the ranks 
of intellectual mediocrity, it is an ominous 
sign of any times when no thought is taken 
for those who may rise beyond it. 

61. In every other part of instruction, 
Locke has still an eye to what is useful for 
a gentleman. Erench he justly thinks 
should be taught before Latin ; no geom- 
etry is required by him beyond Euclid, but 
he recommends geography, history and 
chronology, drawing, and what may he 
thought now as little necessary for a 
gentleman as Homer, the jurisprudence of 
Grotius and Puff end orf. He strongly 
urges the writing English well, though a 
thing commonly neglected, and after 
speaking with contempt of the artificial 
systems of logic and rhetoric, sends the 
pupil to Chillingworth for the best example 
of reasoning, and to Tally for the best idea 
of eloquence. “And let him read those 
things that are well writ in English to 
perfect his style in the purity of our lan- 
guage.” 1 

62. It would bo to transcribe half this 
treatise, were we to mention all the judici- 
ous and minute observations on the man- 
agement of children it contains. "Whatever 

may have been Locke’s opportunities, he 
certainly availed himself of them to the 
utmost. It is as for as possible from a 
theoretical book; and in many respects 
tho best of modern times, such as those of 
the Edgeworth name, might pass for do- 
Yclopments of his principles. The patient 
attention to every circumstance, a peculiar 
characteristic of tho genius of Locke, is 
m none of his works better displayed. 
His rules for the health of children, though 
sometimes trivial, since the ^bjeet bas 
been more regarded, his cxceEent advice 
as to checking effeminacy and timorous 
ness, liis observations on their cunosity, 
presumption, idleness, on their plays and 
recreations, bespeak an hitense, though 

calm, love of tiuthandgoodneMja^ahty 

which few have possessed mow fiOIy, or 
known so well how to exert, as this admit- 

a ^C3^No°one had condescended to spare 
any 'thoughts for 
education, tall Fenelon, in' 

1688, published his earliest work, Sur 
I § J8S. 
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PEdncation des Filles. This was the oc- 
casion of his appointment as preceptor to 
the grandchildren, of Louis XIV. ; for 
much of this treatise, and perhaps the 
most valuable part, is equally applicable 
to both sexes. It may be compaied with 
that of Locke, written nearly at the same 
time, and bearing a great resemblance in 
its spirit. Both have the education of a 
polished and high-bred youth, rather than 
of scholars, before them; and Fcndon 
rarely loses sight of his peculiar object, 
or gives any rule which is not capable of 
being practised in female education. In 
many respects he coincides with our 
English philosopher, and observes with 
him that a child learns much before ho 
speaks, so that the cultivation of his moral 
qualities can hardly begin too soon. Both 
complain of the severity of parents, and 
deprecate the mode of bringing up by 
punishment. Both advise' tho exhibition 
of virtue and religion in pleasing lights, 
and censure the austere dogmatism with 
which they were inculcated, before the 
mmd was sufficiently developed to appre- 
hend them. But the characteristic sweet- 
ness of Fcnelon’s disposition is often shown 
in contrast with, the somewhat stem in- 
flexibility of Locke. His theory is uni- 
formly indulgent ; his method of education 
is a labour of lore; a desire to render 
children happy for tho time, as well as 
afterwards, runs through his book, and he 
may perhaps be considered tho founder of 
that school uhich has endeavoured to dis- 
sipate the terrors and dry tho tears of 
childhood. “I have seen ” he says, 
“many children who have learned to read 
in play ; wo have only to read entertaining 
stories /to them out of a book, and in- 
sensibly teach them the letters, they will 
soon desire to go for themselves to the 
source of their amusement.” “Books 
should be given them well bound and gilt, 
with good engravings, clear types; for all 
that captivates the imagination facilitates 
study ; the choice should be such as con- 
tain short and marvellous stories.” Those 
details are now trivial, but in tho days of 
Fenelon they may have been otherwise. 

, In several passages he displays not 
^7* judicious spirit, but an observation 
k ave keen long exercised. « Of 
all the qualities we perceive in children,” 

“f ^ fs that can 

be tested as hfcely to be durable, which is 

their grows with 

the is cultivated ; but 

* bJi? ? Cl ^ ood is effaced; its viva- 
ty ia extinguished; even its sensibility is j 


often lost, because their own passions and 
the intercourse of others insensibly harden 
the hearts of young persons who enter into 
the world.” It is therefore a solid and just 
way of thinking which we should most 
value and most improve, and this not by 
any means less in girls than in the other 
sex, since their duties and tho occupations 
they are called upon to fill do not leas re- 
quire t. Hence ho not only deprecates an 
excessive taste for dress, but, with more 
originality, points out tho danger of that 
extreme delicacy and refinement which in- 
capacitate women for the ordinary affairs 
of life, and give them a contempt for a 
country life and rural economy. 

Go. It will be justly thought at present, 
that ho discourages too much tho acquisi- 
tion of knowledge by women. “Keep 
their minds,” ho says in one place, “ns 
much as you can within the usual limits, 
and let them understand that tho modesty 
of their sox ought to shrink from science 
with almost as much delicacy ns from 
vice.” This seems, however, to bo con- 
fined to science or philosophy in a strict 
sense ; for he permits afterwards a larger 
compass of reading. ‘Women should write 
a good hand, understand orthography and 
the four rules of arithmetic, which they 
will want in domestic affairs. To these ho 
requires a close attention, and even recom- 
mends to women an acquaintance with 
somo of the common forms and maxims 
of law. Greek, Homan, and French his- 
tory, with tho best travels, will bo valuable, 
and keep them from seeking pernicious fic- 
tions. Books also of eloquence and pootry 
may bo read with selection, taking care to . 
avoid any that relate to love; music and 
painting may ho taught with the same 
precaution. Tho Italian and Spanish lan- 
guages are of no use but to enlargo their 
knowledge of dangerous books; Latin h 
better as the language of tho church; 
but this ho would recommend only for 
girls of good sense and discreet conduct, 
who will make no display of tho acquisi- 
tion. 1 


' Sect. II. 

OX POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

■Putfen dor/-— Spinoza — Harrington's Oceana 
—Locke on Govern men t?~Polit ical Boon- 
omt/. 

6G. In tho seventh book of Puffendorfs 
great vork. ho comes to Vendor*-. ' 
political philosophy, to- theory of 
wards which ho had been pobttes. . 
gradually tending for some time; primary 
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societies, or tlioso of families, leading the 
Avay to tho considcrat on of civil govern- 
ment. Grotius derives tho origin of tliis 
from tho natural sociableness of mankind. 
Uut this, as Puffcndorf remarks, may bo 
aatisfied by tho primary societies. The 
real cause was experience of the injuries 
which ono man can inflict on another. 1 
And, after a piolix disquisition, lie con- 
cludes that civil socioty must have been 
constituted, first, by a covenant of a num- 
ber of men, each with each, to form a 
commonwealth, and to be bound by the 
majority, in which primary covenant they 
must be unanimous, that is, every dis- 
sentient would retain his natural liberty ; 
next, by a resolution or decree of the ma- 
jority, that certain rulers shall govern the 
rest ; and, lastly, by a second covenant be- 
tween these rulers and tho rest, one pro- 
mising to take caTG of the public weal, and 
tho other to obey lawful commands. 2 This 
covenant, as ho attempts to show, exists 
even in a democracy, though it is less 
evident than in other forms. Hobbes had 
addmitted the first of theso covenants, but 
denied tho second; Barbeyrac, tho nl>lo 
commentator on Puffendorf, has done ex- 
actly tho reverse. A stato once formed 
may be conceived to exist ns one person, 
with n single will, represented by that of 
tho sovereign, wherever the soveicignfy 
may be' placed. This sovereignty is 
founded on the covenants, and is not con- j 
ferred, except indirectly like every other 
human power, by God. PuiTendorf here 
combats tho opposite opinion, winch 
churchmen wore as pi one to hold, it seems, 
in Germany as in England. 3 

07. Tho legislative, punitive, and judi- 
ciary powers, tlioso of making war and 
peace, of appointing magistrates, and levy- 
ing taxes, nie so closely conncctcdHkat no 
one can ho denied to tho sovereign. As to 
his right m ecclesiastical matters, Puffcn- 
dorf leaves it for others to determine. 4 
He seems in this part of the work too 
favourable to unlimited monarchy, declar- 
ing himself against a mixed government. 
Tho sovereign power must bo irresponsible, 
and cannot be bound by tho law itsfelf has 
given. He eveii denies that all govern- 
ment is intended for the good of the 
governed— a position strangely inconsis- 
tent with his theory of a covenant— but if 
it were, this end, tho public good, may be 
more probably discerned by the prince than 
by the people.* Tot ho admits that the 
exorbitances of a prince should be re- 
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jti« b fr^ 5n fondaM0 “tal lavs, and 
holds, that having accepted such, tmd rati- 

fied them by oath, be fa not at liberty to 
break them; arguing, with some apparent 
inconsistency, against those who maintain 
such limitations to be inconsistent with 
monarchy, and even recommending the in- 
stitution of councils, without whose consent 
certain acts of the sovereign shall not bo 
valid. This can only be reconciled with 
his former declaration against a mixed 
sovereignty, by the distinction familiar to 
our own constitutional lawyers, between 
tho joint acts of A and B, and the acts of 
A with B's consent. But this is a little too 
technical and unreal for philosophical 
politics. 1 Governments not reducible to 
one of tho three simple forms ho calls 
irregular ; such as the Boman republic or 
German empire. But there may be sys- 
tems of states, or aggregate communities, 
either subject to one king by different 
titles, or united by federation. Ho in- 
clines to deny that the majority can bind 
tho minority in tho latter case, and seems 
to take it for granted that some of tho con- 
federates can quit the league at pleasure.- 
68. Sovereignty over persons cannot be 
acquired, strictly speaking, by seizuro or 
occupation, as in the case of lands, and 
requius, even after conquest, their consent 
to obey; which will be given, in order to 
secure themselves from the other rights of 
war. It is a problem whether, after an un- 
just conquest, tho forced consent of tho 
people can give a lawful title to so- 
vereignty. Puffendorf distinguishes be- 
tween a monarchy and a republic thus 
unjustly subdued. In the former case, so 
long as the lawful heirs exist or preserve 
their claim, the duty of restitution con- 
tinues. But in the latter, as the people 
may live as happily undei a monarchy as 
under a republic, he thinks that an usurper 
has only to treat them well, without scruple 
as to his title. If he oppresses them, no 
course of years will make his title lawful, 
or bind them in conscience to obey, length 
of possession being only length of injury. 

If a sovereign has been justly divested of 
his powei, the community becomes im- 
mediately free ; but if by unjust rebellion, 
his right continues till by silence ho ha* 
appeared to abandon it. 3 

G9. Every ono will agree that a lawful 
ruler must not be opposed within the limits 
of his authority. But let us put the case 
that he should command what is unlawful, 
or maltreat his subjects. Whatever 
Hobbes may say, a subject may be injured 
[ 1C.0 =C.B 3C7.‘ 
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by bis sovereign. But we should bear 
minor injuries patiently, and in the worst 
cases avoid personal resistance. Those are 
not to be listened to who assert that a king, 
degenerating into a tyrant, may bo resisted 
and punished by his people. He admits 
only a right of self-defence, if ho manifestly 
becomes a public enemy : in all this he 
seems to go quite ns far as Grotius him- 
self. The next question is as to the right 
of invaders and usurpers to obedience. 
Tliis, it will ho observed, ho had already 
in some measure discussed ; but Puffcndorf 
is neither strict in method, nor free from 
repetitions, Ho labours much about the 
rights of the lawful prince insisting upon 
them, whore the subjects have promised 
nllegianco to the usurper. This, he thinks, 
must bo deemed temporary, until iho 
legitimate sovereign has recovered his 
dominions. But what may be done to- 
wards this end by pnch ns have sworn 
fidelity to the actual ruler, he does not 
intimate. It is one of the nicest problems 
m political casuistry. 1 

70. Civil laws arc such as emanate from 
the supremo power, with respect to things 
left indiffcrcut by the law's of God and 
nature. TVhat chiefly belongs to them is 
tho form and method of acquiring rights or 
obtaining redress for wrongs. If we give 
tho law of natuic all that belongs to it, and 
take away from the civilians what they 
have hitherto engrossed and promiscuously 
treated of, wc shall bring the civil law to n 
much narrower compass ; not to say that 
at present w licnever the civil law is deficient 
we must have recourse to the law of 
nature, and that thereforo in all common- 
wealths the natural laws supply tho defects 
of tho civil . 2 He argues against Hobbes's 
tenet that the civil law cannot be contrary 
to tho law of nature; and that what shall 
be deemed theft, murder, or adultery, 
depends on the former. Tim subject is 
bound generally not to obey the unjust 
commands of Ids sovereign ; but in the 
case of war lie thinks it, on tho whole, 
safest, considering tho usual difficulties of 
such questions, that the subject should 
serve, and throw the responsibility before 
God or the pnnco.s In this problem of 
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healthy, is not punishment; It docs not 
belong to distributive justice, nor is tho 
magistrate bound to apportion it to the 
malignity of the offence, though this is 
usual. Superior authority is necessary to 
punishment; and he differs from Grotius 
by denying that wc have a right to avenge 
the injuries of those who have no claim 
upon us. Punishment ought never to bo 
inflicted without the prospect of some ad- 
vantage from it; either the correction of 
tho offender, or the prevention of Ins re- 
peating tho offence. But example he seems 
not to think a direct end of punishment, 
though it should be regarded in its infliction* 
It is not ncce^aty that all offences which 
tho law denounces should ho actually pun- 
ished, though some jurists have questioned 
the right of pardon. Punishments, ought 
to be measured according to the object of 
the crime, the injuiy t o the commonwealth, 
and the malice of the delinquent lienee, 
offence** against God should be deemed 
most criminal, andjiext, such as disturb the 
state; then whatever affect life, the peace 
or honour of families, private property or 
reputation, following the scale of the Deca- 
logue. But though all crimes do not re- 
quire equal severity, an exact proportion 
of jKjnaUics is not required. Mo*fc of ibis 
chapter exhibits the vacillating, indistinct, 
and almost self-contradictory resolutions 
of difficulties so frequent in Puffcndorf. 
Ho concludes hy establishing n great truth, 
that no man can he justly punished for tho 
offence of another; nor oven a community 
for tho acts of their forefathers, notwith- 
standing their fictitious immortality. J 
72. After some chapters on the lw of 
nations, Puffcndorf concludes with 
cusing tho cessation of subjection. This 
may ordinarily ho hy voluntarily removing 
to another state with permission of tho 
sovereign. And if no law or custom inter- 
feres the subject has n right to do this nt 
Ins discretion. The state 1ms not a right 
to c\pol citirens without some offence. It 
loses all authority over a banished man. 

He concludes by considering tho mm case 
of so great a diminution of the peqplo, ns 
to raison doubt of their political identity.* 

«S. The political portion of this largo 

york > ” **> f 18 "1’pear, ma««f 

^Ty fertile m original or Splno**, 
sagacious reflection. A greater degree of 
both, though hy a0 means accompanied 
??.. R , s ° nnd . thw>i y, distinguishes the 
»m lcn * ^ rcntuo Spinosa, one which 
must not be confounded wrftli the Thcolo- 
gico-pohtical Treatise, a very different 
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secttro tlto traaquiUty and freedom of the 
Mother Spinosa borrowed Us 
tho origin of government from 
Hobbes, w perhaps bard to determine - be 
seems acquainted ivitb the treatise. '.Do 
Cum; but the philosophical si of 
both was such as, in minds habituated like 
tn ,, cl0S ° rm<min & could not lead 
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to any other result. Political theory, as 
fepxuosa justly observes, is to bo founded 
on our experience of human kind as it is, 
and ou no visionaty notions of an Utopia or 
golden age - and hence politicians of pra c- 
tical knowledge liavo written better on 
these subjects than philosophers, TTo 
must treat of men as liable to passions , 
prone more to revenge than to pity, eager 
to rulo and to compel others to act hko 
themselves, more pleased with having done 
harm to others thau with procuring their 
own good. Hence, no state wherein the 
public affairs are entrusted to anyone’s 
good faith can bo secure of their due ad- 
miuistratiou ; but means should be devised 
that neither reason nor passion should 
induce those who govern, to obstruct the 
public weal; it being indifferent by what 
♦ motive men act if they can bo brought to 
act for tho common good. 

74. Natural law is the samo as natural 
power; it is that which the laws of nature, 
that is tho order of the world, giro to each 
individual. Nothing is forbidden by this 
law, except what no one desires, or what 
no one can perform. ’Thus, no one is 
bound to keep tho faith he has plighted 
any longer than ho will, and than he 
judges it useful to himself ; for he has not 
lost tho power of breaking it, and power is 
right in natural law. But ho may easily 
perceive that tho power of ono man in a 
state of naturo is limited by that of all tho 
rest, and in effect is reduced to nothing ; 
all men being naturally enemies to each 
other; while, on tho other hand, by unit- 
ing their force, and establishing bounds by 
common consent to the natural powers of 
cadi, it becomes really more effective than 
while it was unlimited. This is tho prin- 
ciple of civil government; and now tho 
distinctions of just and unjust, right and 
wrong, begin to appear. 

fir. Tho right of tho supremo magistrate 
is nothing but tho collective rights of tho 
utfrens; that is, their powers. Neither ho 
nor they m their natural stato can do 
wrong; but after tho institution of govern- 
ment, each citizen may do wrong by dis- 
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alliance, it is no longer binding than the 
cause, that w,.hopo or fear in tho con- 
Parties* shall endure. JJi this » 
''•"vied on the universallaw of nature, the 
ro of preserving ourselves; which, wbc- 
ther men are consdonsof it or no, animates 
all their notions. Spinosa in this, as in his 
other writings, is more fearless than Hobbes, 
and though ho sometimes may throw a 
light roil over his abjuration of moral and 
religious principle, it is frequently placed 
in a more prominent view than bis English 
precursor in the same system had deemed 
it secure to advance. Yet so slight is often 
tbo connection between theoretical tenets 
and human practice, that Spinosa bore the 
character of a virtuous and benevolent man. 
AVo do not know, indeed, how far he wn& 
placed in circumstances to put his fidelity 
to tbo test. In this treatise of politics, 
especially in the broad assertion that good 
faith is only to be preserved so long as it is 
advantageous, ho leaves Machiavcl and 
Hobbes at some distance, and may bo reck- 
oned the most phlegmatically impudent 
of tho whole school. 

77. The contract or fundamental laws, 
he proceeds, according to which tho multi- 
tude transfers its right to a Jang ora senate, 
may unquestionably be broken, when it is 
advantageous to the whole to do so. But 
Spinosa denies to private citizens tho right 
of judging concerning the public good in 
such a point, reserving, apparently, to tho 
supreme magistrate an ultimate power of 
breaking tho conditions upon which he wa<* 
chosen. Notwithstanding this dangerous 
admission, bo strongly protests against 
intrusting absolute power to any one man; 
and observes, in answer to tho common 
argument of the stability of despotism, 
in the instance of tho Turkish monarchy, 
that if batbarism, slavery, and desolation 
are to be called peace, nothingcan bo more 
wretched than peace itself, Nor is this 
solo power of one man a thing so possible 
as wo imagine; tho kings who sccuv most 
despotic trusting the public safety and their 
own to counsellors and favourites, often the 
worst and weakest in tho stato. 

78. Ho next proceeds to his scheme of & 
well regulated monarchy, which is in some 
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tticflsmo original and ingenious. 

HI* theory of a plo RTG to bo vn c 
monarchy families, by whioh bo seems 
to mean something like the <pparptai 
of Attica. From each of these, counsellors, 
fifty years of age, are to be chosenby the king > 
succeeding in a rotation quinqueimial, or 
less, so as to form a numerous senate. Tins 

assembly is to be consulted upon all public 

affairs, and the king is to be guided by its 
unanimous opinion. In case, however, o 
disagreement, the different propositions 
being laid before the Mug, he may choose 
that of the minority, provided at least one 
liundicd counsellors have recommended it. 
The less remarkable provisions of this ideal 
polity it would be waste of time to mention ; 
except that he advises that all the citizens 
should ho armed as a militia, and that the 
principal towns shouldbe fortified, and, con* 
scquently, as it seems, in their power. A 
monarchy thus constituted would probably 
not degenerate into the despotic form. 
Spinosa appeals to the ancient government 
of Aragon, as a proof of the possibility of 
carrying his theory into execution. 

79, From this imaginary monarchy bo 
com es to on aristocratical republic. In this 
he seems toliavo taken Venice, tho idol 
of theoretical politicians, as his primary 
model, but with such deviations as affect 
tho whole scheme of government. Ho 
objects to the supremacy of an elective 
doge, justly observing that the precautions 
adopted in tho election of that magistrate 
show the danger of the office itself, which 
was rather retained in the aristocratical 


polity as an ancient institution than from j 
any persuasion of its usefulness. But the I 
most remarkable discrepancy between the j 
aristocracy of Spinosa and that of Venice i 
is that his great council, which ought, as 
ho strongly urges, not to consist of less 
than 6,000, the greatness of its number being 
the only safeguaid against the clo^o olig- 
archy of a few families, is not to bo heredi- 
tary, but its vacancies to be filled vp by 
self -election. In this election, indeed, he 
considers the essence of aristocracy to con- 
sist, being, as is implied in its meaning, a 
government by the best, who can only bo 
pronounced such by the choice of many. 
It is singular that he never adverts to 
popular representation, of which ho must 
have known examples. Democracy, on the 
contrary, ho defines to bo a government 
whore political power falls to men bychance 
of birth, or by some means which has ren- 
dered them citizens, and who can claim it 
ns their right without regard to tho choice 
of others. And a democracy, according to 


Spinosa, may exist, if the law should limit 
this privilege of power to the seniors in age, 
or to the elder branches of families, or to 
those who pay a certain amount in taxation ; 
although the numbers enjoying it should 
be a smaller portion of the community 
than in an aristocracy of the form ho has 
recommended , His ti catisc breaks off near 
the beginning of the chapters intended to de- 
lineate the best model of democracy, wliich 
ho declares to be one wherein all persons, 
in their own power, and not infamous by 
crime, should have a share in the public 
government. I do not know that it can 
be inferred from tho writings of SpinoM. 
nor is his authority, perhaps, sufficient to 
render tho question of any interest, to 
which of the three plans devised by him, 
as the best in their respective forms, lie 
would have ascribed tho preference* 

SO. The condition of France under Louis 
XIV. was not very tempt- AmrioicsU 
ing to speculators on poliii- nouway©. 
cal theory. “Whatever short remarks may 
bo found in those excellent writers on other 
subjects who distinguish this period, we 
can select no one book that falls readily 
into this class. For Tclemaquc wo must 
find another place. It is scarcely worth 
while to mention the political discourses 
on Tacitus, by Amclofc dc la Iloussayc. 
These arc a tedious nml pedantic running 
commentary on Tacitus, affecting to de- 
duce general principles, but much unlike 
the short and poignant observations of 
^racliiavel ami Bacon* A whole volume 
on the xcign nlono of Tiberius, and printed 
at Paris, is not likely to repay a leader's 
iioublc; at least, I Lave found nothing in 
it above tho common level. 1 have no ac- 
quaintance with the other political writing*, 
of Amclot do la Iloussayc, one of tho*o who 
thought they could mnlcc great discoveries 
by analysing the constitution of Venice 
and other states. 

81. England, thrown at the commence- 
ment of this period upon Harrington’* 
tho resources of her own in- Ottan*. 
vention to replace an ancient monarchy by 
something now, and rich at that time in. 
reflecting as well ns learned men, with an 
unshackled pre^s, and a growing disdain 
of authority as opposed to argument, was 
the natural soil of political theory. The 
earliest fruit was Sir James Harrington's 
Oceana, published in 1G66. This once 
famous book is a political allegory, partly 
suggested, perhaps, by the Dodona's Grove 
of Howell, or by Barclay's Argenis, and a 
few other fictions of the preceding ago. 
His Oceana represents England, the history. 
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of wliidi i< shadowed out -with fiefitioos I fn +fc n «« 
nmc*. But ihis » preliminary to tho toJSSL ? ^ 0ee ^,b u t sW l 
gfeat object, the fclieme of I o< m, 


... . . I '.iunnu lu UJO 

b foat objeet, the ►clieme of a now common- 

f“> " niev iho auspices of 

OIpluiTis Jlcgalctor, tbo lord Arclion 
iwarung of course, Cromwell, not ns lio 
' ' 1>U J , ns 1,0 0l, £ llt to liavo been, tlio 
nntbor feigns to bare been established. 
i he vnnous law „ and constitutions of this 
l’Obty occupy the whole work 


manl y republicanism of Hhr- 
nnffton, though sometimes ratriansaor 
visionary and, perhaps, im- nimer. 
practicable, shines by comparison with a 
very opposite theory, winch, having been 
countenanced in the eaily part of the cen- 
turj- by our clergy, revived with additional 
favour after the Bcstoration. This was 


e.> j* . . mvour aftc 

ir that j*ower dcpcndTo^prope^^dcny! Bobert 1 ^, “ Pfltriftrcha of sir 
ing the common raring, that knonleiW I n Crt wntten » as it appears, m 

pnulenco is power. But this property Ull im bttt ° 0t pubhsbed 

must be in land, “ because as to L,L!2. * * a tun .° whcn vei 7 lugh notions 

producing empire it is rcamm/’thnf * v royal prerogative were as well received 


y-htch, except in laud, it cannot have, be- 
ing; otherwise, ns it were, upon the wing 
^seiYrriicIcs*?, in such cities as subsist 
inorily by trade, and havo little or no 
hnd t ns Holland and Genoa, tlio balance 
«»f treasure may be equal to that of land. 11 * 
71m law iking tlio balance of lands is 
t died by him agrarian, and without an 
agrarian law, he holds that no govern- 
ment, ’whether monarchical, aristocratic, 
or jyojmlar, bns nay long duration; this is 
rather paradoxical ; but his distribution of 
hnd* vatic* according to the form of tlio 
tomtmmiicalth. In one bc*fc constituted 
the po^ession of lands is limited to £2,000 
a >var ; which, of course, in his time, was 
a much greater estate than at present. 

S3. Harrington'* general schomo of a 
good government is one “established upon 
eti equal agrarian arising into the super- 
structure, or three orders, the senate de- 
lating nnd proposing, the people revolving, 
and the magistracy executing by an equal 
rotation through the sufirngo of the people 
id* on by tbo ballot.” His more particular 
form of polity, derived for his Oceana, it 
would bo tedious to give in detail: the re- 
-Tilt is n moderate aristocracy ; property, 
though under the control of Ins agrarian, 
which prevents it* excels, having so great 
tlmro in tlio elections that it must pre- 
dominate. But it is an uristocincy of 
what we should call tbo middle ranks, and 
might not bo unfit for a small state. In 
general, it may bo said of Harrington, 
that he is prolix, dull, pedantic, yet 
hddom profound ; but sometimes redeems 
himself by just observations. like most 
theoretical politicians of that ago ho had 
an execute admiration for the republic of 
Venice. 2 His other political writings aro 


1 r. rg, edit. 1771. 

2 "If I be worthy to give tulvlce to a man 
that would study politics, let him under. 


author declares, was to prove that the 
first longs were fathers of families ; that it 
is unnatural for tho people to govern or to 
chooso governors; that positive laws do 
not infringe the natural and fatherly 
power of kings. Ho refers the tenet of 
natural libertyand tho popular origin of 
government to the schoolmen, allowing 
that all papists and tho reformed divines 
liavo imbibed it, but denying that it is 
found in the fathers. He seems, indeed, 
to claim the credit of an original hypothe- 
sis ; thoso who have vindicated the rights 
of kings in most points not having thought 
of this, but with one consent admitted the 
natural liberty and equality of mankind. 
It is certain, nevertheless, that the patri- 
archal theory of government as the basis of 
actual right was laid down as explicitly as 
by himself in what is called Bishop 
Overall’s Convocation Book, at the begin- 
ning of tho reign of James I. But this 
book had not been published when Filmer 
wrote. His arguments are singulaily in- 
sufficient; ho quotes nothing but a few 
irrelevant texts from Genesis; he seems 
not to have known at all the strength, 
whatever it may be, of hib own case, and 
it is hardly possible to find a more tnflzng 
and fccblo work. It had, however, the ad- 
vantage of opportunity to be received by a 
party with approbation. 

85. Algernon Sydney was the first who 
devoted his time to a re- Sydney's Dis- 
futation of this patriarchal courses on 
theory, propounded as it flowsaen{ ’ 
wtis, not as a plausible hypothesis to ex- 
plain tho origin of civil communities, but 
as a paramount title, by virtue of which 


paramount 

stand Venice; be that understands Venice 
right, shall go nearest to iudge, notwithstand- 
ing tho difference that is In every policy, right 
of any government in the world." Harrington^ 
Works, p. 292. 
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afl actmvl sovereign, vrlio were not 
fest usurpers, were to reign, with tm wn. 
mitigated despotism. Syd^a Dwww^ 
Z Government, not published till 1693, 
Z n diffuse reply to Elinor. ^ con- 
tain, indeed, many chapters Ml oflnsto 
cal learning and judieions refleotton , ? 
the constant ansiety to refute thatwhich 

needs no refutation rendfirs them 

tedious. Sydney does not c ^ d °™\, 
limited monarchy Hko the English, but Ins 
partiality is for a form of repubhc wlnch 
wmM be deemed too aristocrafacal for our 


tion, attacked the Patn* 
Government. a tcha with moro brevity, 
and laid down Ids own celebrated theory of 
government* TIio fundamental principle 
of Filmer is, tliat paternal authority is 
naturally absolute. Adam received it from 
God, exercised it over bis own children, 
and transmitted it to fiio eldest bom for 
ever* This assumption Locke combats 
rather too diffusely, according to our 
notions. Fdmor bad not only to show 
this absolute monarchy of ft lineal an- 
cestor, but bis power of transmitting it in 
course of pximogeniture. Locke denies 
that there is any natural right of this 
kind, maintaining tbo equality of children. 
The incapacity of Filmcr renders Ids dis- 
comfiture not difficult. Locke, as will be 


seen, acknowledges n certain de facto au- 
thority in fathers of families, and, pos- 
sibly, bo might have found, as, indeed, ho 
seems to admit, considerable traces of ft 
regard to primogeniture in tho early ages 
of the world. It is tbo question of natural 
right with which he is hero concerned ; 
and, as no proof of this had been offered, 
ho had nothing to answer. 

87. In tho second part of Locked 
Treatise on Civil Government, ho proceeds 
to lay down what he holds to bo tho true 
principles upon which society is founded. 
A state of nature is a state of perfect free- 
dom and equality ; hut within tho bounds 
of the law of nature, which obliges every 
one, and renders a state of liberty no state 
of licence. And tho execution of this law, 
in such a state, is put into everyone’s 
hands, so that he may punish transgressors 
against it, not merely by way of reparation 
for hiB own wrongs, but for those of others. 
“Every offence that can bo committed in 
the state of nature may, in the state of 
nature, be punished equally, and as far 
forth, as it may in a commonwealth*” 
And not only independent communities, 
but all men, as ho thinks, till they volun- 


tarily enter into some society, are in a 

state of nature. 1 . 

88. moaver declares by word or action 
a settled design against another b hie, puts 
himself in a state of war against him, and 
exposes his own life to bo taken away* 
cither by tho other paTty, or by anyone 
who shall espouse his cause. And he who 
endeavours to obtain absolute power over 
another, may bo construed to have ft design 
on Ids life, or at least to take away w* 
property. Where laws prevail, they must 
determine the punishment of those who 
injuro others £ but if tho law is silenced, it 
is hard to think but that tho appeal U> 
Heaven returns, and the aggressor may 
be treated as one in a state of war, 2 

83. Natural liberty is freedom from any 
superior power except tho law of nature. 
Civil liberty i9 freedom from tho dominion 
of any authority except that which a 
I legislature, established l>y consent of iht 
commonwealth, shall confirm* No man* 
according to Locko, can by hi* own consent 
enslave himself, or give power to another 
to take nway his life. Tor slavery f in a 
strict sense, is but a continuance of the 
state of war between a conqueror and Id* 
captive. 3 

90. Tho excellent chapter on property 
uhich follows would be sufficient, if all 
Locke's other writing* had perished, to 
leave him a high name in philosophy. 
Nothing can bo more luminous than hi** 
deduction of the natural right of property 
from labour, not merely in gathering tin* 
fruit* of tho earth, or catching wild ani- 
mals, but in tho cultivation of land, for 
which occupancy is but tho preliminary, 
and gives as it were an inchoate title- 41 Ah 
much 2 and as a man tills, plant*, improves, 
cultivates, and can urc tho product of, to 
much is hi* property. Ho by hi* labour 
does, as it wore, inclose it from the com-' 
mon.” Whatever is beyond the scanty 
limits of individual or family labour, lift** 
been appropriated under tho authority of 
civil soczotj*. Hat labour i* the primary 
basis of natural right. Nor can it K* 
thought unreasonable that labour should 
confer an exclusive right, when it i* re- 
membered how much of everything’s value 
depends upon labour alone. “ IVltn tom* 
bread is moro worth than acorns, wine 
than water, and cloth or silk than leave*, 
skins, or mo^, that is wholly owing to 
labour and industry.” The superiority in 
good sense nnd satisfactory elucidation of 
his principle, which Locke has mfttrifcfited 
in this important chapter over Grotius and 
lL.it., c.!L ac.3. SC.4, 
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Puffcndorf, will strike those who consult 
those writers* or look at the brief sketch of 
their thoorics in tho foregoing pages. It is 
no less contrasted with tho puerile rant of 
Rousseau against all territorial property. 
That property owes its origin to occupancy 
accompanied with labour, is now generally 
admitted; thecaroof cattle being of course 
to be considered as one species of labour, 
and requiring at least a temporary owner- 
ship of the soiL 1 

91. Locke, after acutely remarking that 
tho common arguments for tho power of a 
father over his children would extend 
equally to tho mother, so that it should be 
called parental power, reverts to tho train 
of reasoning in tho first book of this 
treatise against tho regal authority of 
fathers. What they possess is not derived 
from generation, but from the care they 
, necessarily tako of tho infant child, and 
during his minority ; tho power then ter- 
minates, though rovcrcnco, support, and 
even compliance arc still duo. Children 
are also held in subordination to their 
parents by the institutions of property, 
which commonly mako them dependent 
both as to maintenance and succession. 
But Locke, which is worthy to bo remarked, 
inclines to derive tho origin of civil govern- 
’ nicnt from the patriarchal authority • one 
not strictly coercive, yet voluntarily con- 
ceded by habit and family consent. “Thus 
tho natural fathers of families, by an in- 
sensible change, became tho politic mon* 
archs of thorn too ; and as they chanced to 
livo long, and leavo worthy and ablo heirs 
for several successions or otherwise, so they 
laid tho foundations of horedifcary or 
oloctivo kingdoms/ 13 

a 92. Tho necessity that man should not 
livo alone, produced tho primaiy society of 
husband and wife, parent and children, to 
which that of master and sorvant was early 
added; whether of freemen engaging their 
service for hire, or of slaves taken in just 
war, who arc by tho right of naturo subject 
to tho absoluto dominion of tho captor. 
Such a family may sometimes resemble a 
little commonwealth by its numbers, but is 
essentially distinct from one, becauso its 
chief has no imperial power of life and 
death except over his slaves, naturo having 
given him none over his children, though 
all men have a right to punish breaches of 
tho Inwof nature in others according to the 
offence. But this natural power they quit 
and resign into tho hands of tho community, 
when civil society is instituted; and it ia 
in this union of tho several rights of its 

i 0. 6. a 6 


members that the legislative right of tho 
commonwealth consists, whether this bo 
done by general consent at tho first forma- 
tion of government, or by the adhesion which 
any individual may give to ono already 
established. By either of these ways mon 
passfrom a state of nature to one of political 
society, tho magistrate having now that 
power to redress injuries, which had pre- 
viously been each man’s right. Hence, 
absoluto monarchy, in Locke’s opinion, is 
no form of civil government; for there being 
no common authority to appeal to, tho 
sovereign is still in a state of nature with 
regard to his subjects,! 

93. A. community is formed by tho unani- 
mous consent of anybody of men; but when 
thus become ono body, tho determination 
of tho majority must bind tho rest, else it 
would not bo ono. Unanimity, after a 
community is onco formed, can no longer 
bo required; but this consent of men to 
form a civil society is that which alono did 
or could give beginning to any lawful 
government in tho world. It is idle to object 
that wo havo no records of such an event ; 
for fow commonwealths preserve tho tradi- 
tion of their own infancy; and whatever 
wo do know of tho origin of particular 
states gives indications of this mode of union. 
Yet lie again inclines to dcduco the usual 
origin of civil societies from imitation of 
patriarchal authority, which having been 
recognised by each family in tho arbitra- 
tion of disputes and even punishment of 
offences, was transferred with more readi- 
ness to some ono person, as tho father and 
representative head of tho infant com- 
munity. He cvcnadmitsthfttthisauthority 
might tacitly devolve upon tho eldest son. 
Thus thefirst governments were monarchies, 
and thoso with no express limitations of 
power, till exposuro of its abuse gave 
occasion to social laws, or to co-ordinate 
authority. In all this ho follows Hooker, 
fiom tho first book of whose Ecclesiastical 
Polity ho quotes largely in his notes.a 
04. A difficulty commonly raised against 
the theory of compact is, that all men being 
horn under somo government, they cannot 
bo at liberty to erect a new ono, or even to 
make choico whether they will obey or no. 
This objection Locko does not moot, like 
Hooker and tho jurists, by supposing tho 
agreement of a distant ancestor to obligo 
all his posterity. But explicitly acknow- 
ledging that nothing can bind freemen to 
obey any government savo their own con- 
sent, he rests tho cvidenco of a tacit consent, 
on tho enjoyment of land, or oven on moro 
10 ‘ 7 * a C.& 

3 c 
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resist, wo have no remedy save patience $ 
"but our children may appeal to HeavcnJ 
and repeat their appeals till they recover 
their ancestral rights, which was to bo 
governed by such a legislation, as themselves 
approve. Ho that appeals to Heaven must 
be suro thnt ho has right on his side, and 
right too that is worth the trouble and 
cost of his appeal, as he will answer at a 
tribunal that cannot bo deceived. Even 
just conquest gives no further right than 
to reparation of injury ; and the posterity 
of tho vanquished, ho seems to hold, can 
forfeit nothing by their parent’s offence, so 
that they have always a right to throw off 
the yoke. Tho title of prescription, wliich 
has commonly been admitted to silence tho 
complaints, if not to lical tho wounds, of 
the injuted, finds no favour with Looked 
And hence, it seems that no state composed, 
a«i most have hecn, out of tho spoils of 
conquest, can exercise a legitimate au- 
thority over tho latest posterity of those it 
has incorporated. Wales, for instance, lias 
an eternal right to shake off tho j'oko of 
England ; for what Locke says of consent 
to Jaws by representatives, is of little 
weight when these must bo out-numbered 
in the general legislature of both countries ; 
and indeed tho first question for fho 
Cambro-Britons would bo to determine 
whether they would form part of suoh a 
common legislation. 

99. Usurpation, which is a land of do- 
mestic conquest, gives no more right to 
obedience than unjust war ; it is necessary 
that tho people should both bo at liberty to 
consent, and have actually consented to 
allow and confirm a power which the con- 
stitution of their commonwealth does not 
recognise. 3 But tyranny may exist with- 
out usurpation, whenever the power reposed 
in anyone’s hands for tho people's benefit 
is abused to their impoverishment or j 
slavery. Force may never he opposed but 
to unjust and unlawful forco ; in any other 
case, it is condemned before God and man. 
Tho king’s person is in somo countries 
sacred by law ; but this, as Locke thinks, 
docs not extend to tho case where, by 
putting himself in a state of war witli his 
people, he dissolves tho government.® A 
prince dissolves tho government by ruling 
against law, by hindering tho regular 
assombly of tho legislature, by changing 
the form of election, or by rendering the 
pcoplo subject to a foreign power. He 
dissolves it also by neglecting or abandon- 
ing it, so that the laws cannot be put into 
execution. The government is also dis- 
1 C. 10. 2 0 IT. 3 c. 18, 


solved by breach of trust in either the 
legislature or the prince ; by tho former 
when it usurps an arbitraiy power over the 
lives, liberties, and fortunes of tho subject ; 
by tho latter, when he endeavours to 
corrupt tho representatives or to influence 
the choice of the electors. If it be objected 
that no government will bo able long to 
subsist, if tho people may set up a new 
legislature whenever they take offence at 
the old one, ho replies that mankind are 
too slow and averse to quit their old in- 
stitutions for this danger to be apprehended. 
Much will be endured from rulers without 
mutiny or murmur. Hor is anything 
more likely to restrain governments than 
this doctrine of the right of resistance. It 
is as reasonable to toll men they should 
not defend themselves against robbers, be- 
cause it may occasion disorder, as to use 
tho same argument for passive obedience 
to illegal dominion. And he observes, 
after quoting somo other writers, that 
Hooker alone might be enough to satisfy 
those who rely on him for their ecclesiasti- 
cal polity. 1 

100. Suoh is, in substance, the celebrated 
treatise of Locke on civil observations on 
government, which, with Treatise, 
the favour of political circumstances, and 
tho authority of his name, became tho 
creed of a numerous party at home ; while 
silently spreading the fibres from its root 
over Europe and America, it prepared the 
way for theories of political society, liardly 
bolder in tbeir announcement, but ex- 
| pressed with more passionate ardour, from 
I which tho great revolutions of tho last and 
present ago have sprung. But as we do 
not launch our bark upon a stormy sea, we 
shall merely observe that neither the Re- 
volution of 168S, nor tho administration of 
‘William HI., could have homo the test by 
which Locko has tried tho legitimacy of 
government. There was certainly no ap- 
peal to tho people in the former, nor would 
, it have been convenient for tbo latter to 
have had tho maxim established, thnt an 
attempt to corrupt the legislature en- 
tails a forfeiture of the entrusted power. 
Whether the opinion of Locke, that man- 
kind arc slow to political change, he con- 
formable to an enlarged experience, must 
bo judged by everyone according to his 
reading and observation; it is, at least, 
very different from that which Hooker, to 
whom he defers so greatly in most of his 
doctrine, has uttered in the very first 
sentence of his Ecclesiastical Polity. For 
my own part, I must confess, that in these 
1 C. io. 
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latter chapters of Locke on Government I 
see, what sometimes appears in lxis other 
writings, that the influence of temporary 
circumstances on a mind a little too sus- 
ceptible of passion and resentment, had 
prevented that calm and patient examina- 
tion of all the bearings of this extensive 
subject which true philosophy requires. 

101, But whatever may be our judgment 
of this work, it is equally true that it 
opened a new era of political opinion In 
Europe, The earlier writings on tho side 
of popular sovereignty, whether those of 
Buchanan and Languct, of tho Jesuits, or 
of the English republicans, had been either 
too closely dependent on temporary cir- 
cumstances, or too much bound up with 
odious and unsuccessful factions, to sink 
very deep into tho hearts of mankind. 
Their adversaries, with tho countenance of 
every government on their side, kept pos- 
session of the field ; and neither jurist, nor 
theologian, nor philosopher on tho Con- 
tinent, while they generally followed their 
predecessors in deriving the origin of civil 
society from compact, ventured to meet 
the delicate problem of resistance to 
tyranny, or of the right to reform a con- 
stitution, except in tho most cautious and 
indefinite language. !Yc have seen this 
already in Grotius and Puffcndorf. But 
the success of tho English Revolution; 
tho necessity which tho powers allied 
against Franco found of maintaining tho 
title of William ; tho peculiar interest of 
Holland and HanoveT, states at that time 
very strong in the literary world, in our 
new scheme of government, gave a weight 
and authority to principles which, without 
some such application, it might still liave 
been thought seditious topropound. Loeko 
too, long an exile in Holland, was intimate 
with Lc Clerc, who exerted a considerable 
influence over tho protestant part of 
Europe. Barbeyrac, some time after- 
wards, trod nearly in the same steps, and 
without going all the lengths of Locke, did 
not fail to take a very different tono from 
the two older writers, upon whom he has 
commented. 

102. It was very natural that the French 
an. anx R«- protestants, among whom 

Xto ^ ip \ t 1 r ^ i0n8 of a turn 

* thinking not tho most 
favourable to Icings may have been pre- 
served, should, in the hour of severe per- 
secution mutiny in words and writings 

SuclTit T thak massed them. 

Such, it appears, had been tho language of 

those exiles, as it is of all exiles, Xu a„| 

anonymous tract, entitled Avis aux Ke-| 


fugiez, was published with the date of 
Amsterdam in 1690. This, under pretext 
of giving advice, in tho event of their being 
permitted to return home, that they should 
get rid of their spirit of satire, and of their 
republican theories, is a bitter and able 
attack on thoso who had taken refuge in 
Holland. It asserts tho principle of pas- 
sive obedience, extolling also the king of 
France and his government, and censuring 
tho English Revolution. Public rumour 
ascribed this to Baylo; it has usually 
passed for his, and is even inserted in the* 
collection of his miscellaneous works- 
Some, however, havo ascribed it to rclis- 
son, and others to Larroque ; one already, 
and tho other soon after, proselytes to the 
church of Rome. Bnsnngo thought it 
written by the latter, and published by 
Bayle, to whom he ascribed the preface. 
This is, apparently, in a totally opporit© 
strain, but not without strong suspicion of 
irony or ill faith. Tho style and manner 
throughout appear to suggest Bay]© • and 
though the supposition is very discredit- 
able to his memory, the weight of pre- 
sumption seems much to inclino that way. 

103. The separation of political economy 
from tho goncral science, poimcai 
which regards tho well- ectmoniiu 
being of communities, was not so strictly 
made by the earlier philosophers as in 
modem times. It docs not follow that 
national wealth engaged none of their at- 
tention. Few, on the contrary, of those 
who have taken comprehensive views 
could havo failed to regard it. In Boding 
Botcro, Bacon, Hobbes, Puffcndorf, Locke, 
wc have already seen] woofs of’this. These* 
may bo said to have discussed the subject, 
not systematically, nor always with tho- 
rough knowledge, but with acuteness and 
in a philosophical tone. Others there were* 
of a moro limited range, whose habits of 
life and experience led them to particular 
departments of economical inquiry, especi- 
ally as to commerce, the precious metals, 
and tho laws affecting them. The Italians 
led the way ; Serra has been mentioned in 
our last volume, and a few more might 
find a place in this. De VTM'b Interest oF 
Holland can hardly bo reckoned among 
economical writings; and it is said by 
Morhof, that tho Butch were not fond 
of promulgating their commercial know- 
ledge;' little, at least, was contributed 
from that country, even at a later period, 
towards the theory of becoming rich. But 
England now took a largo share in this 
now literature. Free, inquisitivo, thriving 
1 Polyhistor, part ill., lib ill., § & 
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rapidly in commerce, bo that her progress 
oven in tho nineteenth century has hardly 
been in a greater ratio than before, and 
after the middle of tho seventeenth, if we 
may trust the statements of contempora- 
ries, sho produced some writers who, 
though few of them merit tho name of 
Xihilosophers, may not yet hero bo over- 
looked, on account of their influence, their 
reputation, or their position as links in tho 
chain of science. 

104. Tho first of these was Thomas Mun, 
Mon on an intelligent merchant in 
Foreign Trade, tho earlier part of tho cen- 
tury, whoso posthumous treatise, England's 
Treasure by Foreign Trade, was published 
iu 1GG4, but seems to havo been written 
soon after the accession of Charles I. 1 * 
Mun is generally reckoned tho founder of 
what has been called tho mercantile sys- 
tem. His main position is that “the 
•ordinary means to increase our wealth and 
tieasuro is by foreign trade, wherein wo 
must ever observe this rule to sell more to 
strangers yearly than wo consume of theirs 
in value.*- Wo must thcreforo sell as 
•cheap as possible ; it was by underselling 
tho Venetians of lato years, that wo had 
•exported a great deal of doth to Turkey. 3 
It is singular that Mun should not havo 
perceived tho difficulty of selling very 
cheap tho productions of a country’s 
labour, whose gold and silver were in 
great abundance. He was, however, too 
good a merchant not to acknowledge tho 
inefficacy and impolicy of restraining by 
law tho exportation of coin, which is often 
n means of increasing our treasuro in the 
long run ; advising instead a duo regard to 
tho balance of trade, or general surplus of 
•exported goods, by wliich wo shall infal- 
libly obtain a stock of gold and silver. 
These notions havo long since been covered 
with ridiculo; and it is plain that, in a 
merely economical view, they must always 
bo delusive. Mun, however, looked to the 
•accumulation of a portion of this imported 
treasuro by tho state ; a resource in critical 
emergencies which wo have now learned to 
•despiso, since others have been at hand, 
but which, in reality, had made a great 
difference in tho events of war, and changed 
tho balance of power between many com- 
rMM is-** monwealths. Mun was fol- 
lowed, about 1G70, by Sir 
Josiah Child, in a discourse on Trade, 

l Mr. Mnculloch says (Introductory Discourse 
to Smith's Wealth of Nations), it had most pro- 1 

hably been written about IGS3 or 1G10. I rc- i 

marked some things which servo to cany It up j 
a little higher. 2 p. u (edit 1CG4), s 1\ 18. 


written on the same principles of the mer- 
cantile system, but more copious and 
varied. The chief aim of Child is to effect, 
a reduction of tho legal interest of money, 
from six to four per cent., drawing an 
erroneous inference from the increase of 
wealth which had followed similar enact- 
ments. 

105. Among tho many difficulties with 
which tho government of Locke on the 
William HE. had to con- CoIn * 
tend, one of the most embarrassing was 
tho scarcity of the precious metals and 
depreciated condition of tho coin. This 
opened tho whole field of controversy in 
that province of political economy; and tho 
bold spirit of inquiry, unshackled by pre- 
judice in favour of ancient custom, which, 
in all respects, was characteristic of that 
age, began to work by reasonings on 
general theorems, instead of collecting in- 
sulated and inconclusive details. Locke 
stood forward on this, as on so many sub- 
jects, with his masculine sense and habit- 
ual closeness of tbinldng. His “Con- 
siderations of tho Consequences of lower- 
ing Interest, and raising the Value of 
Money” were published in 1691. Two 
further treatises are in answer to the 
pamphlets of Lowndes. These economical 
writings of Locke are not in all points con- 
formable to the modem principles of tho 
science. Ho seems to incline rather too 
much.towards tho mercantile theory, and 
to lay too much stress on the possession of 
the precious metals. From his excellent 
sense, however, as well as from some ex- 
pressions, I should conceive that he only 
considers them, as they doubtless are, a 
portion of the exchangeable wealth of the 
nation, and by their inconsumable nature, 
as wdl as by the constancy of the demand 
for them, ono of the most important, 

“ Riches do not consist,” he says, " in hav- 
ing more gold and silver, but in having 
more in proportion than the rest of the 
world or than our neighbours, whereby we 
aro enabled to procure to ourselves a 
greater plenty of tho conveniences of life, ,> 

106. Locke had tho sagacity to perceive 
the impossibility of regulating the interest 
of m onoy by law. It was an empirical pro- 
position at that time, as wo have just seen 
in Sir Josiah Child, to render loans more 
easy to tho borrower by reducing the legal 
rate to four per cent. . The whole drift of 
his reasoning is against any limitation, 
though, from fear of appearing too para- 
doxical, ho does not arrive at that infer- 
ence. For tho reasons ho gives in favour 
of a legal limit of interest, namely, that 
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But their 


V* mwuvj^ A**l****Vl%4A4Elj uvwu 1AV V 

depend on the rate of interest, hut on its ! 
plenty relatively to commodities. Hence, 
the rate of interest, ho thinks, hut, per- 
erroncously, docs not govern the 


courts of law may have some rule where history is to the philosopher, 
nothing is stipulated in the contract, and numerical reckonings of po * OMWUW 

that a few money-lenders in the metropolis pulation, houses, value of tracU * 
may not have the monopoly of all loans in lands or stock, and the like, though very 
England, are, especially the first, so tri- curious, and sometimes taken from public 
fling, that he could not have relied upon documents, were not always more than 
them; and, indeed, he admits that, in conjectural, nor are they so full and minute 
other circumstances, there would ho no as the spirit of calculation demands, Eng- 
danger from the second. But his prudence land here again took the lead, in Graunt'a 
having restrained him from speaking out, Observations on the Bills of Mortality, 
a famous writer, almost a century after- 1GG1, in Petty’s Political Arithmetic (post- 
wards, came forward to assert a paradox, humous in 1G91), and other treatises of 
which he loved the better for seeming tko same ingenious and philosophical 
such, and, finally, to convince the think- person, and, wo may add, in the Obscrva- 
ing part of mankind. tions of Gregory King on tbe Katural and 

107. Laws fixing the value of silver Political State of England; for, though 
Locke perceived to bo nugatory, and is these were not published till near tbo end 
averse to prohibit its exportation. The of the eighteenth century, the manuscripts 
value of money, ho maintains, does not hnd fallen into tko hands of Dr. Charles. 

Davcnant, who has made extracts from 
them in his own valuable contributions to 
political arithmetic. King seems to have 
b w,,;u * possessed a sagacity which has sometimes 
price of land; arguing from the higher brought his conjectures nearer to the mark 
rate of land relatively to money, that is, than, from tho imperfection of his data, it 
the worse interest it gave, in tho reigns of was reasonable to expect. Yet ho supposes 
Elizabeth and James, than in his own that the population of England, which ho 
time. But one of Locke’s positions, if estimated, perhaps rightly, at five millions 
generally received, would alono lsu\o and a half, would not reach tho double of 
sufficed to lower tho value of land. "It that number beforo A.D. 2300 Sir 
ism vain," ho says, "in a country whose Wiliam Betty, with a mind capable of 
great fund is land, to hopo to lay tho just and novel theories, wns struck by the 

necessary consequences of an uniformly 
progressiro population. Though tho rate 
of movement seemed to him, as in truth it 

11 -i ± '• . * *“ lvas * Tnu °h slower than wo have lattcrlv 

‘T of Amende™ found it, ho clearly saw that its continu- 

' th , C 51:083 unfairncs? - anco in an ascertainable length of 
however, of which has been compensated time, ovciload tho world, ".bid then 

suceSn * 7 taXCS 0n PCrS0nal accordin S *> prediction of tho Scrip- 
103 7n enr*?* « . * • i tnres, there must ho wars and great 

f l nionetapr cm as that of slaughter.” Bo conceived that, in tho 

= “ \, Locko T as nntural) y oW'ffod to ordinary courso of things, tho population 

of a country would bo doubled in two 
hundred years ; hut tho wholo conditions 
of tho problem Wero far less understood 
that his influence; 2 ? n at V^nt Daven ant’s Essay on 
crable, may havo put a stop to tho tu*hm * ^ a ^ S a . n< ^ ^ Cans ’ 7693, gained him a high 

He contends in his Further OonsidwatioM* menfhv” ondcavoiu:ed to au S- 

in answer to a tract by Lowndes that Mr* ** swbsc< l uent works, some 

clipped money should go only by weHit ttI ° mthm tbo seventeenth century. 

This seemB to have been agreedhyboth par- th n 'T- 5 m ? nof 111010 enlarged reading 

ties ; hut Lowndes thought tho loss should p prcdcce ® so ”> ^ith the exception 
he defrayed by a tax i Locke that it elm .la °f_ an< * °f closo attention to the 
« on the holders. ^HofomMy f^o *°“ 8 Which wero now 

government, the former opinion prevailed ,T° ™ piom J y Pushed than beforo ; but 
109. The Italians were tho L* soIdom . Iaiinol,cs “to any extensive 

*&tt~5£!S £ A «fSCSt2-J££5K 


“ - J ~ ~ IUU 

public charges of tho government on any- j 
thing else ; there, at last, it will ter- 1 
inmate.” The legislature soon proceeded | 
to act on this mistaken theory in tbo I 


' UUilgUU LO 

consider the usual resource of raising tho 
denomination of the coin. This, ho truly 
says, would be to rob all creditors of such i 
a proportion of their debts. It is probablo 
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Sect. HZ. 

ON JUBISPBUDENOE, 


110. In 166f, a short book was published at 
woriu or Frankfort, by a young naan 
laitmits on of twenty-twoyears, entitled 

Homan Law. Uethodi Novze disoendse 
docendasque Jurisprudentue. The science 
which of all had been deemed to require 
tho most protracted labour, the ripest judg- 
ment, tho most experienced discrimination, 
was, as it were, invaded by a boy, but by 
ono who had the genius of an Alexander, 1 
and for whom tho glories of an Alexander 
were reserved. This is the first production 
of Leibnitz ; and it is probably in many 
points of view the most remarkable work 
that has prematurely united erudition and 
solidity. Wo admire in it the vast range 
of learning (for though ho could not have 
read all the books he names, there is evi- 
dence of his acquaintance with a great | 
number, and at least with a well-filled | 
chart of literature), tho originality of some ! 
ideas, tho commanding and comprehensive | 
views ho embraces, the philosophical spirit, 
the compressed style in which it is written, 
the entire absence of juvenility, of ostenta- 
tious paradox,* of imagination, ardour, and 
enthusiasm, which, though Leibnitz did 
not always want them, would have been 
wholly misplaced on such a subject. Faults 
have been censured in this early perform- 
ance, and the author declared himself 

afterwards dissatisfied with it 2 

HI. Leibnitz was a passionate admirer 
of tho Roman jurisprudence ; he held the 


1 1 use tho epithet ostentatious, because some 
of his original theories are a little paradoxical ; 
thus, he has a singular notion that the right of 
bequeathing property by testament is derived 
from tbo immortality of the soul ; the living 
heirs bring as it were the attorneys of those wo 
suppose to bo dead. Quia mortui revera adhuc 
vhunt, ideo manent domini rerum, quos vero 
hmredcs rcliquerunt, concipicndi sunt ut pro- 
curatorcs in rem suam. In our own discussions 
on tho law of entail, I am not awaro that this 
argument lias ever been explicitly urged, though 
tho advocates of perpetual control seem to have 
none better. 

3 This tract, and all tho other works of Leib- 
nitz on jurisprudence, will bo found in tho 
fourth volume of his works by Lutens. An 
analysis by Bon, professor of law at Turin, is 
prefixed to tho Method! Novm, and he has 
pointed out a few errors. Leibnitz says in a 
letter, about 1070, that his hook was effusus 
potius quam senptus, in itinere, sine librb, &c., 
and that it contained some things he *o lcm eer 
would have said, though there we others ot 
which ho did not repent, lenntoler, Hist, du 
Droit, p 1&0. 


great lawyers of antiquity second only to 
the best geometers for strong and subtle 
and profound reasoning ; not even acknow- 
ledging, to any considerable degree, the 
contradictions (antinomiro juris), which had 
perplexed their disciples in later times, and 
on which many volumes had been written. 
But tho arrangement of Justinian ho' en- 
tirely disapproved; and in another work. 
Corporis Juris reconcinnandi Ratio, pub- 
lished in 1668, he pointed out the necessity 
and what he deemed tho best method of a 
new distribution. This appears to be not 
quite like what he had previously sketched, 
and which was rather a philosophical than 
a very convenient method; 1 in this new 
arrangement, he proposes to retain tho 
texts of the Coipus Juris Civilis, but in a 
form rather like that of tho Pandects than 
of the Institutes; to the latter of which, 
followed as it has been among us by Halo 
and Blackstone, he was very averse. 

112. There was only one man in tho 
world who could have left so noble a science 
as philosophical jurisprudence for pursuits 
of a still more exalted nature, and for 
which he was still more fitted ; and that 
Tinn.ii was Leibnitz himself. He passed on- 
ward to reap the golden harvests of other 
I fields. Yet tho study of law has owed 
I much to him ; he did much to umto it with 
moral philosophy on the one hand, and 
with history on the Other ; a great master 
of both, he exacted perhaps a more com- 
prehensive course of legal studies thop the 
capacity of ordinary lawyers could grasp. 
In England also, its conducivcness to pro- 
fessional excellence might be hard to prove. 
It is however certain that, in Germany at 
least, philology, history, and philosophy 
have more or less since the time of Leibnitz 
inarched together under tho robe of law. 
“He did but pass over that kingdom,” 
saysLerminier, and he has reformed and cn- 


rged it/ 2 

113. James Godofroy was thirty years 
igagcd on an edition of civil Jurists— 

0 Theodosian Code, pub- Qo&tivoy— 
bed, several years after oma ‘ 

s death, in 16G5. It is by far tho best 
Ition of that body of laws, and retains a 
andard value in the historical depart- 
ont of jurisprudence. Domat, a French 
wyer, and one of the Port-Royal con- 

1 In this Method! None he divides law, in tho 
lactic port, according to tho several sources of 
'Uts— namely, L Nature, which gives m right 
ex res nulhus, things where there is no prior 
operty. 2* Succession. 3. Possession 4. 
intract. 5. Injury, which gives right to repa- 
ir Biogr.tlniv.Lerminler, Hist, du Droit, p 142. 
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neef ion, in his to Cirilcs dans lent Ordre 
Mature!, the first of five volumes of wlncli 
appeared in 1G$9, carried into effect the 
project of Leibnitz, by re-arranging the 
laws of Justinian, which, especially the 
Pandects, are well known to be confusedly 
distributed, in a more regular method, pre- 
fixing a book of his own on the nature and 
spirit of law in general. Hhis appears to 
he an useful digest or abridgment, some- 
thing like those made by Yiner and earlier 
writers of our own texts, but perhaps with 
more compression and choice; two editions 
of an English translation were published. 
Domat's Public Law, which might, perhaps, 
in our language, have been called constitu- 
tional, since we generally confine the epithet 
public to the law of nations, forms a second 
part of the same work, and contains a more 
extensive system wherein theological mo- 
rality, ecclesiastical ordinances, and the 
fundamental laws of the French monarchy 
arc reduced into method. Domat is much 
extolled by his countryman; but in phi- 
losophical jurisprudence, ho seems to dis- 
play little force or originality. Gravina, 
who obtained a high name in this literature 
at the beginning of the next century, was 
known merely as a professor at the close of 
this; but a Dutch jurist, Gerard Noodt, 
may deserve mention for 
Hoodt on Usury, £ rea ^ so on usury, in 1698, 

wherein he both endeavours to prove ita 


natural and religious lawfulness, and traces 
its history through the Homan law. Several 
other works of Noodt on subjects of histori- 
cal jurisprudence seem to fall within this 
century, though I do not find their exact 
dates of publication. 

114. Grotius was the acknowledged mas- 
ter of all who studied the Law of Nations.— 
theory ofintorna,tiowalrisht. rafeadort. 

It was, perhaps, the design of Puffendorf, 
as wemay conjecture by the title of bia great 
work on the Law of Nature and Nations, 
to range over the latter field with as as- 
siduous diligence as the former. But from 
the length of his prolix labour on natural 
law and the rights of sovereigns, he has 
not more than ono twentieth of the whole 
volume to spare for international questions ; 
and this is in great measure copied or ab- 
ridged from Grotius. In some instances 
he disagrees with his master. Puffendorf 
singularly denies that compacts made dur- 
ing war are binding by the law of nature, 
but for weak and unintelligible reasons. 1 
Treaties of peace extorted by unjust force, 
ho denies with more reason to be binding; 
though Grotius had held the contrary. 2 * 
The inferior writers on the law of nations, 
or those who, like 'Wicquefort in his Am- 
bassador, confined themselves to merely 
conventional usages, it is needless to men- 
tion. 


CHAPTER XXXL 

HISTORY OF FOETBY FROM 1650 TO 1700. 


Sect. X. 

ON ITALIAN FOETBY. 

FUtcaja — Ouidi — Menzini — Arcadian 
Society. 

1. The imitators of Marini, full of extra- 
Xmprovea tone vagant metaphors, and the 
of Italian poetry, false thoughts usually called 
concctli, were in their rigour at the com- 
mencement of this period. But their 
names arc now obscure, and have been 
overwhelmed by the change of public tasto 
which has condemned and proscribed what 
it once This change came 

on long before the close of the ccntuiy, 
though not so decidedly but that some 
traces of the former manner aro discover- 
able in the majority of popular writers. 


The general characteristics, however, of 
Italian poetry became a more masculine 
tone, a wider reach of topics, and a select- 
tion of the most noble, an abandonment, 
except in the lighter lyrics, of amatory 
strains, and especially of such as were 
languishing and querulous, an anticipation, 
in short, as far as the circumstances 6t the 
age would permit, of that severe and ele- 
vated style which has been most affected 
for the last fifty years. It would be futile 
to seek an explanation of this manlier spirit 
in any social or political causes; never had 
Italy, in these respects, been so lifeless; 
but the world of poets is often not the 
world around them, and their stream of 
living waters may flow, like that of Are- 
1 B. viii., chap. 7. 2 Chap. 8. 
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thusa, without imbibing much from tho 
surrounding brine. Ohiabrera had led the 
way by tho Pindaric majesty of Ids odes, 
and had disciples 'of at least equal name 
with himself. 

2. Florence was the mother of one who 

did most to invigorate Italian 

poetry, Vincenzo Filicaja; a 
man gifted with a serious, pure, and noble 
spirit, from which congenial thoughts 
spontaneously arose, and with an imagina- 
tion rather vigorous than fertile. The 
siege of Vienna in 1683, and its glorious 
delivercnce by Sobieslri, are tho subjects of 
six odes. The third of these, addressed to 
the king of Poland himself,' is generally 
most esteemed, though I do not perceive 
that the first or second are inferior. His 
ode to Home, on Christina's taking up her 
rcsidcnco there, is in many parts highly 
poetical ; but the flattery of representing 
this event as sufficient to restore the eternal 
city from decay is too gross. It is not on 
the whole so successful as those on the 
siege of Vienna. A better is that addressed j 
to Florence on leaving her for a rural soli- 
tude, in consequence of his poverty and tho 
neglect he had experienced. It breathes 
an injured spirit, something like tho com- 
plaint of Cowley, with which posterity are 
sure to sympathize. Tho sonnet of Fili- 
caja, “Italia mia,” is known by every one 
who cares for this poetry at all. This son- 
noi is conspicuous for its depth of feeling, 
for the spirit of its commencement, and 
above all, for tho noble linos with which it 
ends ; but there ore surely awkward and 
feeble expressions in the intermediate part. 
Armcnti for regiments of dragoons could 
only be cxcusedbyfrcquent usage in poetry, 
which, I presume, is not tho case, though 
wc find the same word in one of Filicaja’s 
odes. A foreigner may venture upon this 
kind of criticism. 

3. Filicaja was formed in the school of 
Ohiabrera; but, with his pomp of sound 
and boldness of imagery, he is animated 
by a deeper sense both of religion and 
patriotism. TVe perceive more the lan- 
guage of tho heart ; tho man speaks in his 
^onuino character, not with assumed and 
mercenary sensibility, like that of Pindar 
and Ohiabrera. His genius is greater than 
his skill; ho abandons himself to an im- 
petuosity which he cannot sustain, for- 
getful of tho economy of strength and 
breath, as necessary for a poet as a race- 

ny con- 
tho ex- 
There 
ilicaia’s 


horse. Ho has rarely or never a 
ccits or frivolous thoughts; but 
pressiori is sometimes rather feeble, 
is a general want of sunshine in F 


poetry; unprosperous himself, ho views 
nothing with a worldly eye ; his notes of 
triumph are without brilliancy, his predic- 
tions of success are without joy. Ho 
seems also deficient in tho charms of grace 
and felicity. But his poetry is always tho 
effusion of a fine soul ; wc venerate and 
love Filicaja as a man, hut wo also ac- 
knowledge that he was a real poet. 

4. Guidi, a native of Pavia, raised him- 
self to the highest point 
that any lyric poet of Italy GttI41 * 
has attained. His odes are written at 
Rome, from about the year 1C85 to the 
end of the century. Compared with 
Ohiabrera or even Filicaja, he may bo 
allowed the superiority; if he never rises 
to a higher pitch than the latter, if he has 
never chosen subjects so animating, if lie 
has never displayed so much depth and 
truth of feeling, his enthusiasm is more 
constant, his imagination more creative, 
his power of language more extensive and 
more felicitous. “He falls sometimes,** 
says Comiani, “into extravagance, hut 
never into affectation. . . . His peculiar 
excellence is poetical expression, always 
brilliant with a light of his own. The 
magic of his language used to excite a 
lively movement among the hearers when 
he recited Ms verses in the Arcadian 
society.’* Comiani adds, that he is some- 
times exuberant in words and hyperbolical 


m images. 1 

5. The ode of Guidi on Fortune, appears 
to me, at least, equal to any in the Italian 
language. If it has been suggested by 
that of Celio Magno, entitled Iddio, tho 
resemblance does not deserve the name 
of imitation; a nobleness of thought, 
imagery, and language, prevails through- 
out. But this is the character of all his 
odes. He chose better subjects than - 
Ohiabrera; for the ruins of Rome ore 
more glorious than tho living house of 
Medici. Ho resembles him, indeed, rather 
than any other poet, so that it might not 
always be easy to discern one from the 
other in a single stanza ; but Guidi is a 
bolder, a more imaginative, a more en- 
thusiastic poet. Both adorn and amplify 
a little to excess ; and it may be imputed 
to Guidi that he has abused an advantage 
which his native language afforded. Tho 
Italian is rich in words, where tho sound 
so well answers to tho meaning, ^that it is 
hardly possible to hear them without an 
associated sentiment; their effect is closely 
analogous to musical expression. Such 
are the adjectives denoting mental deva- 
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tion, as super fa?, altiero x audacci gagliardo, 
tndojmto, Maestoso. These recur in the 
poems of Guidi with every norm that will 
admit of them ; hut sometimes the artifice 
is a little too transparent, and though the 
meaning is not sacrificed to sound, we feel 
that it is too much enveloped in it, and are 
not quite pleased that a great poet should 
rely so much on a resource which the most 
mechanical slave of music cau employ, 

G, The odes of Benedetto Menzim are 
elegant and in poetical lan- 
e guage, but such as does not 

seem very original, nor do they strike us 
by much vigour or animation of thought. 
The allusions to mythology which wc 
never find in Filicaja, and rarely in Guidi, 
are too frequent. Some are of con- 
siderable beauty, among which wo may 
distinguish that addressed to Magalotti, 
beginning, “Un verdo ramusccllo in 
piaggia aprica." Menzini was far from 
confining himself to this species of poetry ; 
he was better known in others. As an 
Anacreontic poet, ho stands, I believe, 
only below Chiabrcra and Rcdi. His 
satires have been preferred by some to 
those of Ariosto ; hut neither Comiani 
nor Salfi acquiesce in tins praise. Their 
style is a mixture of obsoloto phrases from 
Dante, with the idioms of the Florentine 
populace; and though spirited in sub- 
stance, they aro rather full of common 
place invective. Menzini strikes boldly at 
priests and governments, and, what was 
dangerous to Orpheus, at the whole sox of 
women. His Art of Poetry, in five books, 
published in 1081, deserves some praiso. 

As his atrabilious humour prompted, ho 
inveighs against the conuption of con- 
temporary literature, especially on tho 
stage, ridiculing also tho Pindaric pomp 
that some affected, not, perhaps, without 
allusion to his enemy Guidi. His own 
style is pointed, animated, sometimes 
poetical, where didactic verso will admit 
of such ornament, but a httJo too diffuse 
and minute in criticism. 

7. These three are tho great restorers 
BtfvatorKtwa- of Italian poetry a ft er ika 
"*«• usurpation of false taste. 
And it is to be observed, that they intro, 
dttccd a new manner, very different from 
that of the sixteenth contwy. Several 
others deserve to ho mentioned, thoueh 
we can only do so briefly. The Satiresof 

Salvator Rosa, full of force and vehemence, 
more vigorous than elegant, are such as his 
ardent gemus and rather savage temper 
would lead us to expect, AfarsupX 
Poet was a man not less eminent than 


Salvator, the philosophical and every way 
accomplished Rcdi. Few have dono bo 
much, in any part of science, who have 
also shone so brightly in the walks of 
taste. The sonnets of Bed! are esteemed; 
but his famous ditbyrambic, Baeco in 
Toscana, is admitted to bo tho first poem 
of that kind in modem language, and is as 
worthy of Monte Pulciano wine, as the 
wine is worthy of it. - 
8. Maggi and Lemono boro an honourable 
part in the restoration of 
poefciy, though neither of 0Uwr * oets * 
them is reckoned altogether to have puri- 
fied himself from the infection of tho pre- 
ceding age. Tho sonnet of Pastorini on 
tho imagined resistance of Genoa to the 
oppression of Louis XIV., in 3GS4, though 
not homo out by historical truth, is ono of 
thoso breathings of Italian nationality 
which wo always admire, and which had 
now become more common than for a 
century before. It must bo confessed, in 
general, that when tho protestations of a 
people against tyranny becomo loud enough 
to bo heard, wc may suspect that tho 
tyranny has been relaxed, 

0. Romo was to poctiy in this ago what 
Florence had once been, c&rktinv* 
though Romo had hitherto patronage or 
done less for the Italian ,ett «* 
muses than any other great city. Nor 
was this so much duo to her bishops and 
cardinals, as to a stranger and a woman. 
Christina finally took up her abode there 
in 1088, Her palace became tho resort of 
all tho learning and genius she could 
assemble round her; a literary academy 
was established, and her revenue was 
liberally dispensed in pensions. If Eli* 
eaja and Guidi, both sharers of her 
bounty, have exaggerated her praises, 
much may bo pardoned to gratitude, and 
much also to tho natural admiration which 
those who look up to power must feel for 
those who have renounced it. Christina 
died in 1080, and her own academy could 
last no longer; but a phoenix sprang afc 
once from its ashes. Crcscimbeni, then 
young, has the credit of having planned 
the Society of Arcadians, winch htgtm in 
1090, and has eclipsed in Society of 
celebrity most of the earlier Arcaaisma. 
academies of Italy. Fourteon, says Cor- 
marn, were the original founders of this 
society; among whom wero Crcscimbeni 
and Gravina and £appi. In course of 
time the Arcadians vastly increased, and 
established colonies in tho chief cities of 
Italy. They determined to assume every 
one a pastoral name and a Greek birth- 
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place, to hold their meetings in some 
verdant meadow, and to minglo with all 
their compositions, as far as possible, 
images from pastoral life ; images always 
agreeable, becauso they recall tlio times 
of primitive innocence. This pooticnl 
tribe adopted as tlicir device tho 
pipe of seven reeds hound with laurel, 
and their president or director was de- 
nominated general shepherd or keeper 
(custode gcncralo). 1 The fantastical part 
of tho Arcadian society was common to 
them with nil similar institutions ; ancl 
mankind hn^ generally required sonio 
ceremonial follies to keep alive tho whole- 
some Fpirit of nssocation. Tlicir solid aim 
was to purify tho national taste. Much 
had been already done, and in great 
measure by their own members, Menzini 
and Guidi; but their influence, which was, 
of coarse, more felt in tho next century, 
has always been reckoned both important 
and auspicious to Italian literature, I 


SrcT. IT. 

ox rntxcn roraiT. 


Fontaine— Jtoifeau— Minor French Poet*. 


10, TTo must pass over Spain and Portugal 
os absolutely destitute of 
XaFonUin*. any nnmc which requires 

commemoration. In France it was very 
different if some earlier periods lmd been 
not less rich in the number of versifiers, 
none had produced poofs who have de- 
fended with so much renown to posterity. 
The most popular of these was La Fontaine. 
Few writers have loft such a number of 
vethes which, in the pliraso of his country, 
lisvvo mado their fortune, and been like 
ready money, always at hand for prompt 
quotation. His lines lm\c at once a 
proverbial truth and a humour of expres- 
sion which render them constantly ap- 
plicable. 1 his is chiefly true of his Fnbl es ; 
for his Tales, though no one will deny that 
they arc lively enough, are not reckoned so 
well written, nor do they supply bo much 


for general use. 

11. Tho models of La Fontaino’s stylo 
Character of hi* wero partly tho ancient 
rabies. fabulists whom he copied, 
for bo pretends to no originality; partly 
tho old French poets, especially Marot. 
From tho ono ho took tho real gold of his 
fables themselves, from tho other he caught 
a peculiar archness and vivacity, which 


I Oornlanl, fill., 
CroicJmbcnl, Storla 


301. TIrabosclil, art., 43. 
d'Arcadia (reprinted by 


Mathias, 


some of them had possessed, perhaps, in no 
less degree, but which becomes more cap- 
tivating from his intermixture of a solid 
and serious wisdom. For notwithstanding 
tho common anecdotes, sometimes, as wo 
may suspect, rather exaggerated, of La 
Fontaine’s simplicity, ho was evidently a 
man who had thought and observed much 
about human nature, and know a little 
more of the world than ho eared to let the 
world perceive. Many of his Fables are 
admirable ; tho grace of tho poetry, the 
I happy inspiration that seems to have 
dictated the turns of expression, i>3ace him 
in tho first rank among fabulists. Yet the 
praise of La Fontaino should not be indis- 
criminate. It is said that lie gave the pre- 
ference to Phrodrus and j3Esop above him- 
self, and some have thought that in this 
lie could not havo been sincere. It was at 
least a proof of his modesty. But, though 
we cannot think of putting Phrodrus on a 
level with La Fontaine, were it only for 
this reason, that in a work designed for 
the general reader, and surely fables are of 
this description, tlio qualities that please 
tlio many are to bo valued above those 
that please tho few, yet it is true that tho 
French poet might envy some talents of 
the Roman. Phrodrus, a writer scarcely 
' prized enough, becau&o ho is an early 
school-book, 1ms a perfection of elegant 
beauty which very few have rivalled. No 
word is out of its place, none is redundant, 
or could bo changed for a better ; liis per- 
spicuity and caso moko everything appear 
unpremeditated, yet everything is wrought 
by consummate art. In many fables of La 
Fontaino this is not tho case; bo beats 
round tho subject, and misses often before 
ho hits. Much, whatever La Harpo may 
assert to tho contrary, could bo re- 
trenched ; in much the exigencies of rhyme 
and metro aro too manifest. 1 Ho has, on 

l Irfst us take, for example, the first lines of 
I/Hommo et la Coulcuvre. 

*Un liamme vit uno couleuere. 

Ah mdchante, dlt-il, jo m'en vafs fairo un 
oouvro 

Agnlablo h tout l’univcrs I 

A ces mots l’animnl pervers 

(O’est le serpent quo jc veux tllro, 

St non Vhomme, on t wutrmt aistment sty 
t romper) 

A cos motes le serpent sc lalssant attrapper 
Est pris, mis en un sac ; et, co qui f ut lo pire, 
On rosolut sa mo # coupablt ou non. 
None of these lines appear to me very happy : 
hut there can be no douhfc about that in Italics, 

, which spoils the effect of the preceding, and is 
feobly redundant. Tho last words are almost 
equally bad ; no question could arise about the 
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the other hand, far more humour than 
Phcedrus ; and, whether it bo praise or not, 
thinks less of his fable and more of its 
moral. One pleases by enlivening, the 
other pleases, but does not enliven; one 
has more felicity, the other more skill ; 
but in such skill there is felicity. 

12. The first seven Batircs of Boileau ap- 

BoHeatL-Hi* pcared in 1666; and these, 


Europe ; some steps had been lately taken 
to repress it, but extravagance, affectation, 
and excess of refinement, are weeds that 
can only be eradicated by a thorough 
cleansing of the soil, by a process of burn- 
ing and paring which leaves not a seed of 
them in the public mind. And when wc 
consider the gross blemishes of this de- 
scription that deform the earlier poetry of 

•n m rnm 


epfrtie*. though much inferior to his I France, as of other nations, we cannot 
later productions, are characterised by La blame the severity of Boileau, though he 
Harpc as the earliest poetry in tho French may occasionally have condemned in the 
language where the mechanism of its verse I mass what contained somo intermixture of 
was fully understood, where tho style was j real excellence. *Wb have become of late 
always pure and elegant, where tho ear was years in England so enamoured of the 
uniformly gratified. The Art of Poetry beauties of our old writers, and certainly 
was published in 1673, tho Lutrin in 1674 ; theyareof a superior kind, that we are some- 
the Epistles followed at various periods. I times more than a little blind to their faults. 
Their elaborate though equable strain, in 14. By writing satires, epistles, and an 
a kind of poetry which, never requiring art of poetry, Boileau has comparUonwith 
high flights of fancy, escapes the censure I challenged an obvious com- Horace, 
of mediocrity and monotony which might I parison with Horace. Tot they arc very 
sometimes fall upon it, generally excites j unlike ; ono easy, colloquial, abandoning ' 
more admiration in those who have been himself to every chango that arises in his 
accustomed to the numerous defects of less mind, tho other uniform as a regiment 

t i anit , rotai “V n a ltlfcer underarms, always equal, always laboured, 
a 0 e, when others havo learned to emulate incapable of a bold neglect. Poetry seems 

ivsrzsrs, abisjr fcSftssajhs 
snsisair* -*? 

3& The Art of Poetry has been the fearful of 

cririrism° f f th0 ESSay on l Bomo e I ,ithct ^thout sufficiently^ per- 

^a^S 3 SEa=«£SS 

Srv? . -Mss Lsa »£*v— — * 

guished by their short and pointed lan- subject isiUchoscn; neither 

S&S £«re*F *1 

given them a sldUda£to^nS B o lea<3 ^ *omo is 

times. He was a holder £ ° TO r & 7° ° Se o{ « in tho gay live- 

temporaries 111 Pop* Stools ™' ST of and episodT 1 

against those who shared the public f„, 17113 ti, 1131 ” 1 ’ aftcr we tave once been told that 
and were placed by h^S^?“ aV0Ur / 1 ?»«“«»»* » chnreh spend their Km 
dramatists and poets, Pradon Doswn * T BlCCP , nd wo Have no more to 

Brebeeuf. Thiswa? SSSSS^ 5? “* *"" r ° f company 

of the Dunciad. His sed I B0 .. sta P 5d and sensual. But 



wonts. 'Palso ta^~irSd U “b flU ^ ** tho ingenious adaptation of £itS 

^ Had long JgST*~ thi * and“ 

serpent’s guilt which wn. ^ rts h.gh place in the moot-heroic lino 

But these petW been aS£m “ cd before. 16 - THo great deficieney of BoKeauis in 

doemea l? re ‘ EcnsibiIit y- BarhelowPope ^ , " 

Wal in choice of thoughU* and himi!* ^ * *?? D ^ dcn * thL **££?» ' 
wayheciass 


- — i* 1 this ter ofhij 
essential quality, which tho poetry. 

moral epistle or satire not only admits hut 
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requires, ho rarely quits two paths, tlioso 
of reason and of raillery. His tone on 
moral subjects is firm and severe, but not 
very noblo; a trait of pathos, a single 
touch of pity or tenderness, will rarely bo 
found. This of itself serves to givo a dry- 
»cm to his poetry, and it may be doubtful, 
though most have read Boileau, whether 
many havo read him twice. 

17% The pompous tone of Bonsard and 
tyrtcpftttiy En Bartas had become 
lighter toaa ridiculous in the reign of 

tost * Louis XIV, Even that of 
Malherbe was too elevated for tho public 
taste ; none at least imitated that writer, 
though tho critics hnd set tho example of 
admiring him. Boileau, who had done 
much to turn away the world from im- 
agination to plain sense, onco attempted to 
emulate tho grandiloquent strains of Tin- 
dar in an ode on tho taking of Xamur, hut 
with no such success as could encourage 
himself or others to repeat tho experiment. 
Yet there was no want of gravity or ele- 
vation in tho prose writers of France, nor 
in tho tragedies of Bacino. But the 
French language is not very well adapted 
for the higher kind of lyrio poetry, while 
it suit* admirably tho lighter forms of song 
and epigram. And their poets, in this 
age, were almost entirely men living at 
Paris, either in tho court, or at least in a 
refined society, tho most Adverse of all to 
tho poetical character. Tho influence of 
wit and politeness is generally directed to- 
wards rendering enthusiasm or warmth of 
fancy ridiculous ; and without these no great 
energy of genius can bo displayed. But, 
in their proper department, several poets 
of considerable merit appeared. 

18, Bensemde was called peculiarly the 
poet of the court ; for twenty 
Bet»er*de. years it was his business to 
composo verses for tho ballets represented 
before tho king. His skill and tact were 
shown in delicate contrivances to make 
those who supported the characters of gods 
and goddesses in these fictions, being tho 
nobles and ladies of tho court, betray their 
real inclinations, and sometimes their gal- 
lantries. Ho oven presumed to shadow in 
this manner tho passion of Louis for Made- 
moiselle La Vallidro, before it was publicly 
acknowledged. Bensemde must havo had 
no small ingonuity and adroitness; but Ids 
verses did not survivo thoso who called 
them forth. In a different school, not 


essentially, perhaps, much more vicious 
than the court, but more careless of appear- 
ances, and rather proud of an immorality 
which it had no interest to conceal, that of 


Kinon TEnolos, several of higher reputation 
grew up ; Ohapclle (whose real name was 
L’Huillier), La Fare, Bach- 
aumont, Lainez, and Chau- . 

lieu. Tho first, perhaps, and certainly the 
last of theso, are worthy to bo remembered. 
La Harpo has said, that Chaulicu alone re- 
tains a claim to be read in a style where 
Voltaire has so much left all others behind, 
that no comparison with him can ever be 
admitted. Chaulieu was an original genius, 
his poetry has a marked obaractcr, being a 
happy mixturo of a gentle and peaceable 
philosophy with a lively imagination. His 
verses flow from his soul, and though often 
negligent through indolence, are never in 
bad taste or affected. Harmony of versi- 
fication, grace and gaiety, with a voluptuous 
and Epicurean, but mild and benevolent 
turn of thought, belong to Ohaulieu, and 
these are qualities which do not fail to at- 
tract the majority of readers. 1 

19. It is rather singular that a style so 
uncongenial to tho spirit of 
tho age as pastoral poetry paitona poetiy. 
appears was quite as much cultivated as 
before. But it is still true that the spirit 
of tho ago gained the victory, and drove 
tho Bhepherds from their shady bowers, 
though without substituting anything more 
ratzonnl'in the fairy tales which superseded 
tho pastoral romance. At the middle of 
the century, and partially till near its close, 
tho stylo of D*Urf6 and Scudoiy retained 
its popularity. Three poets of tho ago of 
Louis were known in pas- 
toral ; Segrais, Madame SefiTaU * 
Deshoulidres, and Fontenelle. The first 
belongs most to the genuine school of 
modern pastoral ; he is elegant, romantic, 
full of complaining love ; the Spanish and 
French romances had been his model in in- 
vention, as Virgil was in style. La Harpe 
allows him nature, sweetness, and j>enti- 
menfc, but ho cannot emulate tho vivid 
colouring of Virgil, and the language of his 
shepherds, though simple, wants elegance 
and harmony. Tho tone of his pastorals 
seems rather insipid, though La Harpe 
has quoted some pleasing lines. Madame 
DeshouliSres, with a purer style than So- 
grais, according to tho same critic, has loss- 
genius. Othcrslmve thought Posner*, 
her Idylls tho best in tho 
language. 3 But these seem to ho merely 
trivial moralities addressed to flowers, 
brooks, and sheep, sometimes expressed in 
a manner both ingenious and natural, but 

1 La Harpe. Bouterwek, vi. 127. 

TTniv. 

2 Blogr. Univ. 
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onthewholCjfoofeebletogiveinTichpleasnrc. 

Boutenrck observes that her poetry » to 
be considered as that of a woman, andtha 
Sts pastoral morality would be somewhat 
childish in the mouth of man; whether 
this says more for the lady, or against her 
sex, I must leave to the reader. She has 
occasionally some very pleasing and even 
poetical passages. 1 The 
roateneUe. third among these poets of 
the pipe is FonteneHe. But 
his pastorals, as Bouterwek says, are too 
artificial for the ancient school, and too cold 
for the romantic. La Harpe blames, besides 
this general fault, thenegligenceandpiosaic 
phrases of his style. The best is that en- 
titled Jsmenc. It is in fact a poem for the 
world; yet as love and its artifices are 
fonnd everywhere, we cannot censure any- 
thing as absolutely unfit for pastoral, save 
a certain refinement which belonged to the 
author in everything, and which interferes 
with our sense of rural simplicity. 

20. In the superior walks of poetry 

Prance had nothing of which 
Bad epic poems. jj as been inclined to 

boast. Chnpelain, a man of some credit 
as a critic, produced his long-laboured epic, 
La Pacclle, in 16oG, which is only remem- 
bered by the insulting ridicule of Boileau. 
A similar fate has fallen on the Clovis of 
Desmaresfcs, published in 1GS4, though the 
German historian of literature has extolled 
the richness of imagination it shows, and 
observed that if those who saw nothing 
but a fantastic writer in Desmarests had 
possessed as much fancy, the national 
poetiy would have been of a higher charac- 
ter. 2 Brebceufs translation of the Phar- 
salia is spirited, but very extravagant. 

21. The literature of Germany was now 

German Poetry, “"e corrupted by bad taste 
than ever. A second Silesian 
school, but much inferior to that of Opitz, 
was founded by Hoffmanswaldau and Lo- 
henstein. The first had great facility, and 
imitated Ovid and Marini withsomesuccess. 
The second, with worse taste,always tumid 
and striving at something elevated, so that 
the Lohenstein swell became a by-word 
with later critics, is superior to Kofiman- 
swaldau in richness of fancy, in poetical in- 
vention, and in warmth of feeling for all 
that is noble and great. About the end 
of the centfiry arose a new style, known 
by the unhappy name spiritless (geistlos), 
winch, avoiding the tone of Lohenstein , 
became wholly tame and flat.3 


1 Bouterwek,vi 152. 2 Bontenrek, vi. 1ST. 
la. ' voV xv P 2S3. Heinsius. ir. 287. Eicb- 
hora, Geschichte der Cultur. iv 776. 


Sect. in. 

OX EXGUSH EOETBT, 
Waller~But1n^Milton--l>rydcn-'The 

Minor 1 Poets* 

22. We might have placed Waller in .the 
former division of the seven- 

_ » t ji . w &U6r« 

teenth century, with no 
more impropriety than we might have 
reserved Cowley for the latter; both be- 
long by the date of .their writings to the 
two periods. And perhaps the poetry of 
Waller bears rather the stamp of the first 
Charles’s age than of that which ensued. 
His reputation was great, and somewhat 
more durable than that of similar poets 
have generally been ; he did not "witness 
its decay in his own protracted life, nor 
was it much diminished at the beginning 
of the next century. Nor was this wholly 
undeserved. Waller has a more uniform 
elegance, a more sure facility and happi- 
ness of expression, and, above all, a greater 
exemption from glaring faults, such as pe- 
dantry, extravagance, conceit, quaintness, 
obscurity, ungrammatical and unmeaning 
constructions, than any of the Caroline era 
with whom he would naturally be com- 
pared. We have only to open Carew or 
Lovelace to perceive the difference; not 
that Waller is wholly without some of 
these faults, hut that they are much less 
frequent. If others may have brighter 
passages of fancy or sentiment, which is 
not difficult,' he husbands better his re- 
sources, and though left behind in the 
beginning of the race, comes sooner to the 
goal. His Panegyric on Cromwell was 
celebrated. “Such a series of verses,” it 
is said by Johnson, “had rarely appeared 
before in the English language. Of these 
lines some are grand, some are graceful, 
and all are musical. There is now and 
then a feeble verse, or a trifling thought ; 
but its great fault is the choice of its hero/ 5 
It may not be the opinion of all, that 
Cromwell’s actions were of that obscure 
and pitiful character which the majesty of 
song rejects, and Johnson has before ob- 
served, that Waller’s choice of encomiastic 
topics in this poem is very judicious. Tet 
his deficiency in poetical vigour will surely 
be traced in this composition ; if he rarely 
rinks, he never rises very high, and we find 
much good sense and selection, much skill 
in the mechanism of language and metre, 
without ardour and without imagination. 
In his amorous poetoy, he has little pas- 
sion or sensibility; but he is never free 
and petulant, never tedious, and never 
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Absurd. His praiso consists much, in nega- 
tions; but in a comparative estimate, perhaps 
negations ought to count for a good deal. 

23. Hudibras -was incomparably more 
Butler's popular than Paradise Lost; 

Hhdibras. no poem in our language rose 

at once to greater reputation. Nor can 
this bo called ephemeral, like that of most 
political poetry. For at least half a cen- 
tury after its publication it was generally 
lead, and peipotually quoted. The wit of 
Butler has still preserved many lines ; but 
Hudibras now attracts comparatively few 
Tenders. The eulogies of Johnson seem 
rather adapted to what lie remembered to 
liavo been tho fame of Butler, than to the 
feelings of tho surrounding generation; 
•and since his time, new sources of amuse- 
ment liavo sprung up, and writers of a 
more intelligible pleasantry have super- 
seded those of tho seventeenth century. 
In the fiotion of Hudibras there was never 
much to divert tho reader, and there is 
still less left at present. But what has 
been censured as a fault, tho length of 
dialogue, which puts the fiction out of 
sight, is, in fact, the source of all the 
pleasure that tho work affords. The sense 
of Butler is masculine, 1 his wit inexhaust- 
ible, and it is supplied from every source 
of reading and observation. But these 
sources are often so unknown to the reader 
that tho wit loses its effect through the 
obscurity of its allusions, and ho yields to 
tho bane of wit, a purblind mole-like pe- 
dantry. His versification is sometimes 
f>pirited, and his rhymes humorous ; yet ho 
wants that case and flow which we require 
in light poetry. 

24. Tho subject of Paradise Lost is tho 
Faradiso Lost— finest that lias ever been 
Choice of subject chosen for heroic poetry: 
it is also managed by hlilton with remark- 
able skill. The Iliad wants completeness ; 
it has an unity of its own, but it is the 
unity of a part where wo miss tho relation 
to a whole. Tho Odyssey is perfect enough 
in this point of view ; but the subject is 
hardly extensive enough for a legitimate 
epic. Tho iEneid is spread over too long 
a space, and perhaps the latter books have 
not that intimate connection with tho 
former that an epic poem requires. The 
Pharsalia is open to the same criticism as 
tho Iliad. Tho Thebaid is not deficient in 
unity or greatness of action ; but it is one 
that possesses no sort of interest in our 
eyes. Tasso is far superior both in choice 
and management of Iub subject to most of 
these. Yet the Pall of Man has a more 
general interest than tho Crusade. 


25. It must be owned, nevertheless, that 
a religious epic labours under open to some 
some disadvantages ; in pro- difficulties 
portion as it attracts those who hold the 
same tenets with the author, it is regarded 
by those who dissent from him with indif- 
ference or aversion. It is said that the 
discovery of Milton’s Arianism, in this 
rigid generation, has already impaired the 
sale of Paradise Lost. It is also difficult 
to enlarge or adorn such a story by fiction. 
Milton has done much in this way ; yet he 
was partly restrained by the necessity of 
conforming to Scripture. 

2G. The ordonnance or composition of 
the Paradise Lost is admir- 
able ; and here we perceive Its arrancement * 
the advantage which Milton’s great famili- 
arity with the Greek theatre, and his own 
original scheme of the poem had given 
him. Every part succeeds in an order, 
noble, clear, and natural. It might have 
been wished, indeed, that the vision of the 
eleventh book had not been changed into 
the colder narration of the twelfth. But 
what can be more majestic than tho first 
two books, which open this great drama ? 
It is true that they rather serve to confirm 
the sneer of Dryden that Satan is Milton’s 
hero ; since they develop a plan of actidn 
in that potentate, which is ultimately suc- 
cessful ; the triumph that he and his host 
must experience in tho fall of man being 
hardly compensated by their temporary 
conversion into serpents; a fiction rather 
too grotesque. But it is, perhaps, only 
pedantry to talk about tho hero, as if a 
high personage were absolutely required in 
an epic poem to predominate over the rest. 
Tho conception of Satan is doubtless the 
first effort of Slilton’s genius . Dante could 
not have ventured to spare' so much lustre 
for a ruined archangel, in an age when 
nothing less than horns and a tail were 
the orthodox creed.* 

l Coleridge has a fine passage which I cannot 
resist my desire to transcribe “ The character 
of Satan is pride and sensual indulgence, find, 
ing in itself the motive of action. It is the 
character so often seen in little on the political 
stage. It exhibits all the restlessness, temerity, 
and cunning which have marked the mighty 
hunters of mankind from Nithrod to Napoleon. 
The common fascination of man is that .these 
great men, as they are called, must act from 
some great motive. Milton has carefully 
marked in his Satan the intense selfishness, the 
alcohol of egotism, which would rather reign in 
hell than serve in heaven. To place this lust of 
self in opposition to denial of self or duty, and 
to show what exertions it would make, and 
what pains endure, to accomplish its end, is 
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27. Milton has displayed great skill in 
Characters or tho delineations of Adam 
Adam and Eve. an< j J2y 0 . ho does not dress 
them np, after the fashion of orthodox 
theology, which had no spell to hind his 
free spirit, in tho fancied robes of primi- 
tive righteousness. South, in one of his 
sermons, has drawn a picture of unfallen 
man, which is even poetical ; but it might 
be asked by the reader, 'Why then did he 
fall? Tho first pair of Milton are innocent 
of course, but not less frail than their 
posterity; nor except one circumstance, 
which seems rather physical intoxication 
than anything else, do we find any sign of 
depravity super-induced upon their trans- 
gression. It might even be made a ques- 
tion for profound theologians whether Eve, 
by taking amiss what Adam had said, and 
by self-conceit, did not sin before she tasted 
tho fatal apple. The necessary paucity of 
aotors in Paradiao Lost is perhaps tho 
apology of Sin and Death; they will not 
bear exact criticism, yet wo do not wish 
them away. 

28. The comparison of Milton with 

Milton's pariicnlfcr object in the character oi 
Satan. But around this character he ha 3 
thrown a singularity of daring, a grandeur o! 
suffemnee, and n mined splendour, which con- 
stitute the very height of poetic sublimity/ 
Coleridge a Itemains, p. if 6. 7 

|? s snch 0 Paragraph as this, we are 
struct by the vast improvement of tho highest 
criticism, the philosophy of (esthetics, since 

tetmm v Ad .* so ?- His Papers in the Spec- 
tator on Paradise Lost were, perhaps, superior 

Ian™L C / tb “* m *een written in oar 
language, end we must always acknowledge 
lr good sense, their judiciousness, and tho 

Z ZZ C < r e? dW to °“ r Utemture, in settling 
(be Itadbe Lost on its proper level. But how 
little they satisfy ns, even in treating of the 

limT 8 mtur ^ ta > th6 P«™» itself I and how 
little conception they show of the «n<u»> 

Evento*^/ 6 genius at the author* 

Even in the periodical criticism of the present 

thlt h ‘n° “/I. 1 ot much ftat ^ affected^ much 
that is precipitate, much that is written £r 

mere display, wo find occasional teflcctirms r.t 
a . Profundity and discrSt^ ^h wI 

Sols Sri” 1 ” 7 '’” « "*»” 

'iss "r* 

the merit of being m 

sssassssa Slst 

S Ws W e^°a mod , l° m m antI ^ allv ^ 
aor made tor him ”® U))cr e° od in itself, 

raatica^?^ 8 ^ ®>h* assumes a dog! 
reader, so for the mn.i 1 a V* a wa l' s offends the 


Homer Bob Been founded on the acknow- 
ledged pre-eminence of each He owes leu to 
in Bis own language, and on Homer than the 
tBe lax application of tBe tragedians. ^ 
word epic to tBeir great poems. But tBere 
was not much in common either 1 * * * * between 
their genius or its products; and Milton 
has taken less in direct imitation from 
Homer than from several other poets. 
His favourites had rather been Sophocles 
and Euripides ; to them he owes the struc- 
ture of his blank verso, his swell and 
dignity of style, his grave enunciation of 
moral and abstract sentiment. Bis tone of 
description, neither condensed like that of 
Dante, nor spread out with the diffuseness 
of the other Italians and of Homer himself. 
Next to these Greek tragedians, Tirgil 
seems to have been his model; with the 
minor Latin poets, except Ovid, he does 
not, I think, show any great familiarity ; 
and though abundantly conversant with 
Ariosto, Tasso, and Marini, we cannot say 1 
that they influenced his manner, which, 
unlike theirs, is severe and stately, sever 
light, nor in tho sense we should apply 
the words to them, rapid and animated.! 

29. To Dante, however, he hears a much 
pater likeness. Ho has, Compared with 
m common with that poet, Haute, 
an uniform seriousness, for the brighter 
colouring of both is but tho smile of a 
pensive mind, a fondness for argumenta- 
tive speech, and for the same strain of 
argument. This, indeed, prooeeds in part 
from the general similarity, the religious 
and even theological cast of their subjects : 

I advert particularly to tho last part of 
Dantes poem We may almost say, when 
we look to the resemblance 6i their prose 
wntmgs, in the proud sense of being born 
for some great achievement, which breathes 
through the Vita Nuova.as it doesthrough 
Mritons earlier treatises, that they were 
twin spmts, and that each might have 
animated the other's body, that each 
would, as it were, have been the other, if 
he had lived in the other's age. As it is. I 
mchne to prefer Milton, that is, the 
Paradise Lost, both because the subject is 
more extensive, and because the resources 
of his genius are more multifarious. Dante 

sms mote against good taste, but only, par- ' 

lito P «m eCa v S6 STw ere ' m * 8 no good to 8 * 0 in 
his time; for Milton has also too much a 

1 The solemnity of Milton is striking in these 

passages where some other poets would Indulge 

a little in voluptuousness, and the more so he.‘ 

cause this fa not wholly uncongenial to Mm' d. ' 

and 84 Para ‘ U30 Xost m® rather too plain, 

and their eravitv mnV»« ^ ' 


worse. 
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disposition to make the grotesque accessory 
to tbo terrible. Could Milton have written 
the lines on TJgolino ? Perhaps he could. 
Those on Francesca? Not, I think, every 
line. Could Dante have planned such a 
poem as Paradise Lost? Not certainly, 
being Panto in 1300 ; but, living when 
Milton did, perhaps ho could. It is, how- 
ever, useless to go on with questions that 
no one can fully answer. To compare the 
two poets, read two or three cantos of the 
Purgatory or Paradise, and then two or 
threo hundred lines of Paradise Lost. 
Then tako Homer, or even Virgil, the dif- 
ference will bo striking. Yet, notwith- 
standing this analogy of their minds, I 
have not perceived that Milton imitates 
Dante very often, probably from having 
committed less to memory while young 
(and Dante was not the favourite poet of 
Italy when Milton was thero), than of 
Ariosto and Tasso. 

30. Each of these great men chose the 
subject that suited his natural temper and 
genius. What, it is curious to conjecture, 
would Iiavo been Milton's success in his 
original design, a British stray? For 
less surely than in Paradise Lost; ho 
wanted the rapidity of the common heroic 
poem, and would always have been sen- 
tentious, perhaps arid and heavy. Yet, 
even as religious poets, thero are several 
remarkable distinctions between Milton 
and Dan to. It has been justly observed 
that, in the Paradise of Dante, he makes | 
use of but three leading ideas, light, music, 
and motion, and that Milton has drawn 
Heaven in less pure and spiritual colours. 1 
Tho philosophical imagination of the 
former, in this third part of his poem, al- 
most defecated from all sublunary things 
by long and solitaiy musing, spiritualizes 
all it touches. , Tho genius of Milton, 
though itself subjective, was less so than 
that of Danto ; and he has to recount, to 
describe, to bring deeds and passions be- 
fore tho eye. And two peculiar causes 
may bo assigned for this difference in tho 
treatment of celestial things between tho 
Divine Comedy and the Paradise Lost; 
tho dramatio form which Milton had 

3 Quarterly Beview, June, 1825. This article 
contains some good and some questionable re- 
marks on Milton ; among tho latter I reckon 
tho proposition, that his contempt for women is 
shown in tho delineation of Lve; an opinion 
not that of Addison or of many others who 
have thought her exquisitely drawn. It is 
true that, if Milton ha d made her a wit oi a 
blue, the fall would have been accounted for 
Trith os little difficulty as possible, and spared 
tho serpent hw trouble. 


originally designed to adopt, and his own 
theological bias towards anthrop ora o rphit - 
ism, which his posthumous treatise on 
religion has brought to light. This was, 
no doubt, in some measure inevitable in 
such a subject as that of Paradise Lost ; 
yet much that is ascribed to God, some- 
times with the sanction of Scripture, some* 

1 times without it, is not wholly pleasing ; 
such as "the oath that shook Heaven’s 
vast circumference,” and several othei 
images of tho same land, which bring 
down tho Deity in a manner not consonant 
to philosophical religion, however it may 
be borne out by the sensual analogies, or 
mythic symbolism of Oriental writing. 1 

31. *We rarely meet with feeble lines in 
Paradise Lost, 3 though with Elevation of 
many that are hard, and, his style, 
in a common use of the word, might be 
called prosaic. Yet few are truly prosaic ; 
few wherein the tone is not some way dis- 
tinguished from prose. The very artificial 
style of Milton, sparing in English idiom, 
and his study of a rhythm, not always the 
most grateful to our ears, but preserving 
his blank verse from a trivial flow, is tho 
cause of this elevation. It is, at least, 
more removed from a prosaic cadence than, 
the slovenly rhymes of such contemporary 
poets as Chamberlayne. His versification 
is entirely his own, framed on a Latin and 
chiefly a VirgHmn model, tho pause less 
frequently resting on the close of the line 

1 Johnson thinks that Milton should hare 
secured the consistency of this poem by keep- 
ing immateriality out of sight, and enticing lil? 
reader to drop It from his thoughts. But here 
tho subject forbade him to preserve consistency, 
if, indeed, there he inconsistency in supposing 
a rapid assumption of form by spiritual beings. 
For, though tho instance that Johnson alledges 
of Inconsistency in Satan's animating & toad was 
not necessary, yet his animation of the serpent 
was absolutely indispensable. And the same 
has been done by other poets, who do not 
scruple to suppose their gods, their fairies or 
devils, or their allegorical personages, inspiring 
thoughts, and even uniting themselves with tho 
soul, as well as assuming all kinds of form, 
though their natural appearance Is almost al- 
ways anthropomorphic. And, after all, Satan 
does not animate a real toad, but takes the- 
shape of one “ Squat like a toad dose by the 
car of Eve." But ho does enter a real serpent, 
so that the instance of Johnson is ill chosen 
If he had mentioned the serpent, everyone 
would have seen that the identity of tho animal 
serpent with Satan is part of the original ac- 
count. 

2 One of the few exceptions is in the sublime 
description of Death, where a wretched hemis- 
tich, " Tierce as ten furies," stands as an un- 
sightly blemish. 

3 D 
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than in Homer, and much less than in our 
own dramatic poets. But it is also possible 
that the Italian and Spanish blank verse 
may have had some effect upon his ear. 

32. In the numerous imitations, and 
still more numerous traces 
blindness. 0 £ older poetry which we 

perceive in Paradise Lost, it is always to 
be kept in mind that he had only his recol- 
lection to rely upon. 1 His blindness seems 
to have been completo before 1654 ; and I 
scarcely think that he had begun his poem, 
before the anxiety and trouble into which 
the public strife of the commonwealth and 
the restoration had thrown him, gave 
leisure for immortal occupations. Then 
the remembrance of early reading came 
over his dark and lonely path like the 
moon emerging from the clouds. Then it 
was that the muse was truly his ; not only 
as she poured her creative inspiration into 
his mind, but as the daughter of Memory, 
coming with fragments of ancient melodics, 
the voico of Euripides and Homer and 
Tasso ; sounds that ho had loved in youth, 
and treasured up for the solace of his age. 
They who, though not enduring the 
•calamity of Milton, have known what it 
is, when afar from books, in solitude, or in 
travelling, or in the intervals of worldly 
care, to feed on poetical recollections, to 
murmur over tho beautiful lines whoso 
cadence has long delighted their car, to re- 
call the sentiments and images which re- 
tain by association the charm that early 
years once gave them— they will feel the 
inestimable valuo of committing to the 
memory, in the prime of its power, what it 


much circumstantial exactness of observa- 
tion, as Spenser or Panto; but ho feel* 
music. The sense of vision delighted his 
imagination, but that of sound wrapped 
his whole soul in ccstacy. One of his trifl- 
ing faults may be connected with this, the 
excessive passion he displays for stringing 
together sonorous names, sometimes so ob- 
scure that tho reader associates nothing 
with them, as tho word Hamancos in 
Lycidas, which long baffled the commenta- 
tors. Hence, his catalogues, unliko those 
of Homer and Virgil, are sometimes merely 
ornamental and misplaced. Thus, the 
names of unbuilt cities como strangely 
forward in Adam’s virion, 1 though ho has 
afterwards gono over tho samo ground with 
better effect in Paradise Regained. In 
this there wns also a mixture of his 
pedantry. But, though ho wns rather too 
ostentatious of learning, the nature of bin 
subject demanded a good deal of episodical 
ornament. And this, rather than the |>rc- 
cedcnts he might have allcdgcd from the 
Italians and others, is, perhaps, the best 
apology for what somo grave critics have 
censured, his frequent allusions to fable 
and mythology, Thcso give much relief 
to the severity of tho poem, Faults la Far*- 
and few readers would dis* Lost, 
penso with them. Less excuse can be 
made for some affectation of science which 
has produced hard and unpicasing lines ; 
but he had been born in an age when 
more credit was gained by reading much 
than by writing well. The faults, how* 
j ever * of Paiadiso Lost are, in general, less 
to be called faults than neccs-sary adjuncts 


will easily receive and indelibly retain. I j of the qualities we 
£7-*. “dectl, whether an education ' idiosyncrasies of a mighty genius i ’ Tho 
thaj deab much sri h poohy, such as Is ' verse of Milton is somo£cs wanting S 
still usual in England, has any more solid grace, and almost always in case • \ut 

SSrr? * it8 /? V0Ur ’ tlmn l *** better can be said of fab prose V Hi 
that it lays the foundation of intellectual < foreign idioms arc too frequent in the 
pfeasmes at the other extreme of life. I one ; but they predominate iS other 
3a It is owing, m part, to his blindness, I 34. The slowness of Milton's advance ‘to 

general residency m a city, i to have been much exag- toe 


v uesenocs visible 

called evaoveia. «. i! .. . ! to man r, was an uncommon example of 


- 7 miv UTCCKS 

called twpyeia, though seldom with so 

\} *7® tW« opportunity of mentioning, on the 
authority of Mr. Todd's Inquiry into the Origin 
^of Paradise lost (edit, of Milton, vol. p. 220), 
whom 1 have tMe d with ignor. 
SJ dl3X ’2 : m ' really Published the poem 
of Bartons on the nuptials 0 f Adam and Eve 


tho prevalence of genius. The demand did 
not immediately increase; for many more 
roadersthanwcresuppliod at first the nation 
did not afford. Only 3,000 -were sold in 
eleven years.” It would hardly however 
be said, even in this age, of a poem 3,000 
1 Par. Lost, xi., 380. 
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copies of which had been sold in eleven 
years, that its success had been small; and 
I have some few doubts, whether Paradise 
Lost, published eloven years since, would 
have met with a greater demand. There 
is sometimes a want of congeniality in 
public tasto which no power o! genius 
will overcome. For Milton it must be said 
by every ono conversant with the literature 
of the ago that preceded .Addison’s famous 
criticism, from which some have dated the 
reputation of Paradise Lost, that he took 
his place among great poets from the begin- 
ning. Tho fancy of Johnston that few 
dared to praise it, and that “the revolution 
put an end to tho secrecy of love,” is with- 
out foundation; tho government of Charles 
II, was not so absurdly tyrannical, nor did 
Drydcn, the court’s own poet, hesitate, in 
his preface to tho State of Innocence, pub- 
lished soon after fiftffartb death, to speak 
if its original, Paradise Lost, as “ undoubt- 
edly one of tho greatest, most noble, and 
most sublime poems which cither this age 
or nation has produced.” 

S3. The neglect which Paradise Lost 
PMudUo never experienced, seems to 
Regained, hove been long the lot of 
Paradise Regained. It was not popular 


the ebb of a mighty tide. Jin air of un- 
common grandeur prevails saason 
throughoutjbutthelanguage Agonfates. 
is less poetical than in Paradise Lost; the 
vigour of thought remains, but it wants 
much of its ancient eloquence. Nor is tho 
lyric tone well kept up by the chorus ; they 
are too sententious, too slow in movement, 
and, except by the metre, aro not easily 
distinguishable from the other personages. 
But this metre is itself infelicitous ; the 
lines being frequently of a number of syl- 
lables, not recognised in the usage of 
English poetry, and, destitute of rhythmi- 
cal language, fall into prose. Milton seems 
to have forgotten that tho ancient chorus 
had a musical accompaniment. 

37. The style of Samson, being essenti- 
ally that of Paradise Lost, may show us 
how much more the latter poem is founded 
on the Greek tragedians than on Homer. 
In Samson wo have sometimes tho pompous 
tone of iEschylus, more frequently the sus- 
tained majesty of Sophocles; but tho re- 
ligious solemnity of Milton’s own tempera- 
ment, as well as tho nature of the subject, 
have given a sort of breadth, an unbroken 
seventy, to the whole drama. It is, per- 
haps, not very popular even with tho 


t“o “orid; it 4s long believed to lovers of poetry 5 yet, upon close coupon- 
manifest a^decay of tlio poet’s genius, and, j son, we should find that it deserves a 


in spite of all tho critics have written, it 
is still but tho favourito of some whoso 
predilections for tho Miltonic style are 
very strong. Tho subject is so much less 
capable of calling forth tho vast powers of 
his mind, that we should bo unfair in com- 
paring it throughout with tho greater 
poem ; it has been called a model of tho 
shorter epic, an action comprehending fow 
characters and a brief spaco of timoA The 
love of Milton for dramatic dialogue, im- 
bibed from Greece, is still moro apparent 
than in Paradise lost; tho whole poem, in 

fact, may almost bo accounted a drama of 

primal simplicity, tho narrative and de- 
scriptive part serving lather to diversify 
and relieve the speeches of tho actors, 
than their speeches, as in tho legitimate 
epic, to enliven tho narration. Paradise 
Hemmed abounds with passages equal to 
any of tho same naturo in Paradise Lost ; 
but the argumentative tone is kept up till 
it produces some tediousness, ond perhaps, 
ou the whole, less pains have been exerted 
to adorn and elevate even that which ap- 
peals to tho imagination. - 

F 36. Samson Agonistcs is the latest of 
Milton’s poems; we see in it, perhaps, 
more distinctly than in Paradise Regained, 
l Todd's Milton vol. v., p. 308 


higher place than many of its prototypes. 
Wo might search the Greek tragedies long 
for a character so powerfully conceived 
and maintained as that of Samson himself ; 
and it is only conformable to the sculptural 
simplicity of that form of drama which 
Milton adopted, that all the rest should bo 
kept in subordination to it. i( It is only,” 
Johnson says, “by a blind confidence in 
tho reputation of Milton, that a drama 
can ho praised in which the intermediate 
parts have neither cause nor consequence^ 
neither hasten nor retard the catastrophe. 
Such a drama is certainly not to bo ranked 
with Othello and Macbeth, or oven with 
the OEdipus or the Hippolytus ; hut a 
similar criticism is applicable to several 
famous tragedies in the Jess artificial 
school of antiquity, to the Prometheus 
and the Perno of iEschylus, and if « 
look strictly , to not a few of tho two other 


38. The poetical genius of Dryden camo 
slowly to perfection. Bom Drydtn. 

in 1631 , his fiist short poems, HiaettUer 

or, as wo might rather say, 
copies of verses, were not written till be 
approached thirty; and though some of Ins 
dramas, not indeed of the best, belong to 
the next period of his life, he had reached 
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tho ago of fifty, before his high rank as a 
poet had been confirmed by indubitable 
proof. Yet ho had manifested a 'supe- 
riority to his immediate contemporaries ; 
his Afitrrea Redox, on the Restoration, is 
well versified ; the lines are seldom weak, 
the couplets havo that pointed manner 
which Cowley and Denham had taught 
the world to require ; they are harmonious, 
but not bo varied as tho style ho afterwards 
adopted. The Annus Mirabilis, in 1667, is 
of a higher cast ; it is not so animated as 
the later poetry of Drydcn, because tho 
alternate quatrain, in which he followed 
Davenant’s Gondibert, is hostile to anima- 
tion; but it is not less favourable to 
another excellence, condensed and vigorous 
thought. Davcnant, indeed, and Denham 
may be reckoned tho models of Dryden, so 
far as this can be said of a man of original 
genius, and one far superior to theirs. 
The distinguishing characteristic of Dry- 
den, it has been said by Scott, was tho 
power of reasoning and expressing the 
result in appropriate language. This, 
indeed, was tho characteristic of the two 
we have named, and so far as Dryden 1ms 
displayed it, which he eminently has done, 
he hears a resemblance to them. But it is 
insufficient praise for this great poet. His 
rapidity of conception and readiness of 
expression aro higher qualities. He never 


spontaneous case of expression, the rapid 
transitions, tho general elasticity and 
movement havo never been excelled. It 
is superfluous to praiso the discrimination 
and vivacity of the chief characters, es- 
pecially Shaftesbury and Buckingham. 
Satire, however, is so much easier than 
panegyric, that with Ormond, Ossory, anil 
Mulgravo, ho 1ms not boon quite so sue 
cessful. In tho second part of Absalom 
and Achitophel, written by Tate, one long 
passage alone is inserted by Drydon. It is 
excellent in its lino of satire, but tho lino 
is less elevated ; tho persons delineated aro 
less important, and he has indulged more- 
his natural pronencss to virulent ribaldry* 
This fault of Dry den’s writings, it in 
just to observe, bolonged less to the man 
than, to the age. No libellous invective, 
no coarseness of allusion, had ever been 
spared towards a privnto or political 
enemy, *We read with nothing but dis- 
gust tho satirical poetry of Cleveland, 
Butler, Oldham, and Marvel], or oven of 
men whoso high rank did not soften their 
style, Rochester, Dorset, Mulgravo. In 
Dryden there was, for tho first time, a 
poignancy of wit which atones for his 
severity, and a discretion even in his 
taunts uhich made them more cutting. 

40. Tho medal, which is in some measure 
continuation of Absalom 


~ f ~ u continuation or Absalom 

loiters about a single thought or image, • and Achitophd, ns it bears 
never labour about the turn of a phrase. (wholly on Shaftesbury, fa of unequal merit 
T- : Tt oa much below the 


wrote with exceeding case, is irresistible, 
and I do not know that wo have any 
evidenco to repel it. The admiration of 
Dryden gains upon ub, if I may speak 
from my own experience, with advancing 
years, as we become more sensible of tho 
difficulty of his stylo, and of the com- 
parative facility of that which is merely 
imaginative. 

39. Dryden may ho considered as a 
Absalom and satirical, a reasoning, a de- 
Achitophel. soriptivo and narrative, & 
lync poet, and as a translator. As a dra- 
matist, we must return to him again. 
Tho greatest of his satires is Absalom and 
Achitophel, that work in which his powers 
became fully known to the world, and 
'vhich, as many think, he never sur- 


ms ~ our- f furciy DGIOUUd. c 

Dnvlloh. Th ?J. <tourabl ° fiteess of too .'ant and Waller 
English couplet for satire had never been ' 

shown before; in less skilful hands it had 
been ineffective. He does not frequently, 
n this poem, carry the sense beyond the 
second line, which, for tho most part, en- 
feebles the emphasis; his triplets aro less 
numerous than usual, hut energetic £ 


former. In Mac Flccbnoe, his satire on his 
rival Shadwell, we must allow for the in- 
feriority of tho subject, which could not 
bring out so much of Drydcn’s higher 
powers of mind ; bnt scarcely ono of his 
poems is more perfect. Johnson, who 
admired Dryden almost as much as lie 
could anyone, has yot, from his pronencss 
to critical censure, very much exaggerated 
the poet’s defects. “His faults of negli- 
gence are beyond recital. Such is tho un- 
evenness of his compositions, that ten. 
lines aro seldom found together without 
something of which thoreadcris ashamed.’" 
Tins might be true, or more nearly true, 
of other poets of tho seventeenth century. 
Ten good consecutive lines will, perhaps, 
rarely he found, except in Denlmm, Daven- 
ant and "Waller. But it seems a great . 
exaggeration ns to Drydon. I would 
particularly instance Mao Flecknoo as n 
poem of about four hundred linos, in which 
no one wiU bo condemned ns weak or 
negligent, though three or four aro rather 
too ribaldrous for our taste. • There are- 
also passages, much exceeding ton lines. 
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in Absalom ond Acliitopbcl, as well ns in 
the later works* the Fables, which excite 
in the reader none of the shame for tlio 
poet’s carelessness, with which Johnson 
lias furnished him* 

41* The argumentative talents of Dryden 
The mud nod appear, moro or less, in the 
rantfter. greater part of his poetry' ; 
reason in rhyme was his peculiar delight, 
to which he seems to escape from tho 
mere excursions of fancy. And it is re* 
markoblo that lie reasons better and moro 
closely in poetry than in prose. His pro- 
ductions more exclusively reasoning arc 
the TtcUgio Laici and the Hind and Pan- 
ther. The latter is evciy way an eUra- 
oidinary poem. It was written in the 
hey-day of exultation, by a recent proselyte 
to a winning side, as ho dreamed it to be, 
by one who never spared a weaker foe, nor 
repressed lus triumph with a dignified 
moderation. A year was hardly to elapse 
before lie exchanged this fulness of pride 
for m old ago of disappointment and 
poverty. Yet then too his genius was un- 
<jucnched, and even his aariTO was not less 
severe. 

42. The first lines in the Hind and Pan- 
in tinguiar tho arc justly reputed 

laWe among tko most musical in 
•our language; and perhaps wo observe 
their rhythm tho better because it does not 
gain much by the sense; for tho allegory 
nnd tho fable arc seen, even in this com- 
mencement, to be awkwardly blended, j 
Yet, notwithstanding their evident in- 
coherence, which sometimes leads to tho ' 

■verge of absurdity, and tho facility they! 
givo to ridicule, Inm not sure that Dryden 
vus wrong in choosing tliis singular fiction. 
It yvtm his aim to bring forward an old 
argument in as novel a style as he could; 
a dialogue between ft priest and ft parson 
would lmvo rondo but a dull poem, oven if 
it hnd contained some of tho excellent 
paragraphs wo read in tho Hind ond -Pan* 
thcr. It is tho grotesqueness ond origin- 
ality of tho fablo that give this poem its 
peculiar test, of which no reader, I eon- 
«cive, is insensible; and it isnlso by tins 
means that Dryden has contrived to relievo 
t,is reasoning by sliorthut beautiful touches 
„{ description, such ns the sudden stream 
of li"ht from heaven which announces the 
conception of Jnroes’s unfortunate heir 
near the end of tho second hook. 

43. The wit in tho Hind and Panther is 
sharp, ready, and pleasant, 
it* reatoniaff. ^ l0 reaS oning is sometimes 

admirably close and strong 5 ft U&o 
energy of Bossuct in verse. I do not know 


that the main argument of the Homan 
church could be better stated ; all that has 
been well Baid for tradition and authority, 
all that serves to expose the inconsistencies 
of a vacillating protestantism, is in the 
Hind’s mouth. It is such an answer as a 
candid man should admit to any doubts of 
Hryden’s sincerity. Ho who could argue 
as powerfully as tho Hind may well bo 
allowed to have thought himself in the 
right. Yet ho could not forget a few bold 
thoughts of his more sceptical days, and 
such is his bias to sarcasm that he cannot 
restrain himself from reflections on kings 
and priests when ho is most contending 
for them. 1 

44. The Fables of Dryden, or stories 
modernised from Boccaccio 
and Chaucer, are at this day 9 ** 

probably the most read and thB most 
popular of Dryden’s poems. They contain. 


and aro altogether so far more adapted to 
general sympathy than those we have 
mentioned, that I should not hesitate to 
concur in this judgment. Yet Johnsons 
accusation of negligence is better supported 
by these than by the eailier poems. 
Whether it were that age ond misfortune, 
though they had not impaired the poet’s 
vigour, had rendered its continual exertion 
moro wearisome, or, as is perhaps the 
better supposition, ho reckoned an easy 
style, sustained above prose, in some 
places, rather by metro than expiession, 
more fitted to narration, wo find much 
which might appear slovenly to critics of 
Johnson’s temper. Ho seems, in fact, to 
have concaved, like Milton, a theoiy that 
good writing, at least in verse, h never 
either to follow the change of fashion, or 
to sink into familiar phrase, and that any 


68 low and colloquial. But Dryden wrote 
on ft different plan. Ho thought, hke 
Ariosto, and like Chancer, whom ho had 
to improve, that a story, especially when 
not heroic, should be told in cosy and 
flowing language, without too much dif- 
ference from that of prose, relying on his 
harmony, his occasional inversions, nn f 
Ws concealed skill in the choice of words, 
for «s effect on tho reader. He found 
'also tv tone of popular idiom, not perhaps 

l By education most have been misled; 

So they believo because they so were bred. 

The priest continues what the nurse bejan, 

And thus tin! chUd imposes on the man- ^ 

■■ call you this backing of your friends?" his 
new allies might have said. 
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old English idiom, but such ns had crept 
into society, current among lus contempo- 
raries; and though this has in many eases 
now become insufferably vulgar, and in 
others looks like affectation, wo should 
make some allowance for tlio times in 
condemning it. Tins last blemish, how- 
ever, is not much imputable to the Fables. 
Their beauties aro innumerable ; yet few 
aro very well chosen ; some, ns Guiscawl 
and JSigisrounda, ho has injured through 
coarseness of mind, which neither years 
nor religion had purified; and wo want in 
all the power over emotion, the cham of 
sympathy, the skilful arrangement and 
selection of circumstance, which narrative 
poefay claims as its highest graces, 

45. Drydcti's fame as a lyric poet depends 
El* ode*- n vcr T Kttlc on his Ode on 

Alexander 1 * Mrs, Killigrowh death, but 
* cast almost entirely on that pong 
for St. Cecilia's Day, commonly called 
Alexander's Feast. The former, which is 
much praised by Johnson, has a few fine 
lines, mingled with a far greater number 
ill conceived and ill expressed ; the whole 
composition has that spirit which Dryden 
hardly over wanted, but it is too faulty for 
high praise. The latter used to pass for 
the best work of Dryden and the best ode 
in tho language. Many would now agree 
with mo that it is neither one nor the 
otherand that it was rather over-rated dur- 
ing a period when criticism was not at a 
high point. Its excellence indeed is unde- 
niable; it has the rarincss, the rapidity, 
the mastery of langungo which belong to 
Dryden; tho transitions a re animated, the 
contrasts effective. Bat few lines me 
highly poetical, and Romesinkt o the level of 
a common drinking Pong. It has the defect*, 
as well as the merits of that poetry which 
h written for musical accompaniment. 

Of Dryden as a translator it is need- 
Hto trwuhUon less to say much. In *ome 
ofvtrgu instances, as in an ode of 
Horace, ho has done extremely well ; hut 
his Virgil ie, in my apprehension, tho Wet 
successful of his chief works. Lines of 
consummate excellence are frequently shot 
like threads of gold, through tho web ; but 
the general toxturo is of an ordinary 
material. Dryden was little fitted for n 
translator 0 f Virgil; },}, a,j a d TOS morc 
mpm and vehement than that of his 
onginaljhnthy fat less elegant and 5udi* 
emus. ^ This translation seems to haro been 
mado in hastoj it is moro negligent than 

o«L * t htS ¥****’ and iho stylo is 

ften almost studiously, and as it veto 
spitefully, vulgar. 


47. Tho supremacy of Dryden from the 
death of Milton in 1674 to UttUnecfpwsiry 
Ills own in 1700 was not only teta nertcra- 
unapproacUcdbyanyEiiglish mrL 
poet, but ho held almost a complete mono- 
poly of English poetry. This latter period 
of tho seventeenth century, setting arido 
these two great names, is one remarkably 
sterile in poetical genius. Under the find 
Stuarts, men of warm imagination and 
sensibility, <?>ough with deficient taste and 
little command of language, had done some 
honour to our literature; though once 
neglected, they have come forward again 
in public esteem, and if not very extensively 
read, have been valued by men of kindred 
minds full ns much os they deserve. Tim 
versifiers of Charles II. and William's days 
hove experienced tho opposite fate; popular 
for a time, and long ro for known nt iw>t 
by name as to hau> entered rather largely 
into collections of poetry, they arc now held 
in no regard, nor do they claim much favour 
from Just criticism. Thrir object in general 
was to write lifcnmn of the world; with 
wit, ecu^o, amt spirit, but dreading 
any Rearing of fancy, any ardour of moral 
emotion, as the prolwibln pourco of ridicuh* 
in their readers. Kothitig cjuoncho tho 
fiamc of poetry moro than this fear of tin* 
prosaic multitude, unlc.n it i* tho com- 
mximty of habits with this vesy smittifab; 
a life such ns thr>o poets genera lly lrd r of 
taverns and brothels, or, what came much 
to tlio same, of the court. We cannot ray 
of Diyden, that 11 ho bears no traces of 
tlmsr raldo streams they fully too much 
tlw plumage of that stately awnn, but \\\* 
iud omit able genius carried him upward* 
to n purer empyrean. Tim rot are Just 
distinguishable from one another, not by 
any high gifts of the muse, but by degrm 
of Fpirit, of 00 * 0 , of poignancy, of skill and 
harmony in verification, of good sense and 
acutenc^ They teay easily 
be disposed of. Cleveland *maasr&iid. 

Ii ?omc( iincs humorous, but succeeds only 
in tlic lightest kind* of jtoctry. Jfnrvrll 
wrote sometimes with more taste and feel* 
ing than was usual, but his satires nrc gross 
nnd stupid. Oldham, far superior in this 
ranks perhaps next to Dryden; ho 
is spirited and pointed, hut his \ ersification 
is too negligent, and his bul.jccls tonpomrv. 
Roscommon, one of tho best for harmony 
and correctness of language; has littlo 
vigour, but he nover oITcmU, atul Pope 1m 
justly praised Iih "unspotted bays. 51 Mu)- 
gmve affects ease and spirit, hut ids Essay 

on Satire beliesthe supposition tiiatDxydcn 

bad any share in it. Rochester, with moro 
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considerable ami varied genius, might have j 
raised himself to a higher place than ho j 
holds. Of Otway, Duke, and moral more, 
it is not 'north while to give any character, , 
The Revolution did nothing for poetzy ; , 
AVnihmV reign, always excepting Dryden. 

U our netfir in work's of imagination. Then 
came Blackmore with his epic poems of 
I’rince Arthur and King Arthur, and Tom- 
fret with his Choice, both popular in their j 
mm age, and both intolerable by their 
frigid and tame monotony in the next. 
The lighter poetry, meantime, of song and 
epigram did not *znk along with the serious; 
the state of society was much less adverse 
ta it. Rochester, Dorset, and some more 
whose names arc unknown, or not easily 
traced, do credit to the Caroline period. 

45. In the year 1C53, a poem was pub- 
Garth’s Dispensary, which deserves 
a f {ration, not so much for its own merit, 
though it comes nearest to Dryden, at 
whatever interval, as from its indicating a 
traririt ional state in our versification. The 
general structure of the couplet through 
the seventeenth century may bo called 
abnorraou 5 ; the sense is not only often 
carried beyond (he second line, which the 
lVcnch avoid, hut the second lino of one 
couplet and the first of the next arc not 
rcldom united in a single sentence or ft 
portion of one, so that tho two, though not 
rhyming, must be read as a couplet. The 
former, When ns dexterously managed as 
it by Dryden, adds much fo tho 
beauty of the* general verification; but i 
tho latter, tv sort of adultery of tho lines j 
already wedded to other companions at 
rhyme’s altar, can scarcely over bo pleas - 1 
fag, unlers it bo in namti\ c poetry, where 
U may bring ibc sound neater to prose, 
A tendency, however, to tho French rule 
of constantly terminating tho sense with 
the couplet, will ho perceived to have 
Increased from tho Kent oration. Ros- 
common seldom deviates from it, and in 
long par* ages of Dryden himself there wiU 
hardly bo found an exception. But, per- 
haps, it had not been so uniform in any 
former production as in tho Dispensary. 
The versification of this onco famous 
mock *hcroio poem is smooth and regular, 
lmt not forcible ; tho Jangimjro clear and 
neat ; tlio parodies and allusions happy. 
Many lines are excellent in tho vrsy of 
pointed application, and some are remem- 
bered and nuoted, -where few call to mind 
tho author. It has been remarked that 
Garth enlarged and altered the Dispensary 
in almost every edition, and what u more 
uncommon, that every alteration was for 


the better. This poem may 'be called an 
imitation of the Lutrin, inasmuch as but 
for tho Lutrin, it might probably not 
have been written, and there are even 
particular resemblances. The subject, 
which is ft quarrel between the physicians 
nnd apothecaries of London, may vie with 
that of Boilcau in want of general in- 
terest; yet it seems to' afford more 
diversity to the satirical poet. Garth, as 
has been intimated, is a link of transition 
between tho style and turn of poetry under 
Charles and BlUiam, and that we find in 
Addison, Prior, Tzckell, and Pope, in the 
reign of Anne. 


Sect. IV. 
on latik r octet. 

45, Tho Jesuits were not unmindful of the 
credit their Latin verses Latin ports of 
had dono them in periods Italjr * 
more favoumbe to that cxerciso of taste 
than tho present. Even in Italy, which 
had ceased to bo a very genial soil, one of 
their number, Ceva, may 
deserve mention. His Jesus 
Puer is a long poem, not inelegantly 
written, but rather singular in some of its 
descriptions, where tho poet has been 
more solicitous to adorn his subject than 
attentive to its proper character; and the 
Bauio objection might he made to some of 
its episodes, Cevn wrote also a philoso- 
pliicai poem, extolled by Comiani, but 
which has not fallen into my hands. 1 
Avertmi, ft Florentine of rations erudition, 
Cappcllari, Sfcrozri, Author of a poem on 
chocolate, and several others, both within 
tho order of Loyola and without it, culti- 
vated Latin poetry with some success. - 
But, though some might bo superior as 
poets, none wore more remarkable or 
famous than Sezgardi, best Bargsaid 
known by somobitzng satires 
under tho name of Q. Scctanus, which ho 
levelled at his personal enemy Grarina. 
The reputation, indeed, of Gravina with 
posterity has not been affected by such 
libels; but they are not wanting either in 
poignancy and spirit, or in a command of 

Latin phrase, 3 . T « 

GO. Tho superiority of Franco in Latin 

verso was no longer con- os ’*****- 
tested by Holland or Gcr- 
many. Several poets of real ment belong 
to this period. The first in time was 
Claude Quillet, who, in his Callipaaia, 

lCoruiani,viil.,2 St Salfl, sir., 237. 

a Bibl. Cholsie, vok xxli. Salfi, xfc, 
post 3Salfi f *iv., 299. Corniaat, viit, 
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’bears the Latinised name of Leti. This is 
written -with much elegance of stylo and a 
very harmonious versification. No writer 
has a more Yirgilian cadence. Though 
inferior to Sammarfchanus, he may be 
reckoned high among the French poets. 
He has been reproached with too open an 
exposition of some parts of his subject; 
which applies only to the second book. 

51. The Latin poems of Menago are not 
unpleasing ; ho has, indeed, 
enage no great fire or originality, 
but tbo harmonious couplets glide over 
tho ear, and the mind is pleased to recog- 
nise the tesselated fragments of Ovid and 
Tibullus. His affected passion for Made- 
moiselle Lavergne, and lamentations about 
her cruelty are ludicrous enough, when 
we consider the character of the man, as 
Vadius in the Femmes Savantcs of 
Molickc. They are perfect models of 
want of truth; but it is a want of truth 
to nature, not to tho conventional forms of 
modern Latin verse. 

52. A far superior performance is the 
Bapintm poem on gardens, by the 

Ardens. Jesuit, B$n6 Rapin. For 

skill in varying and adorning his subject, 
for a truly Yirgilian spirit in expression, 
for the exclusion of feeble, prosaic, or 
awkward lines, ho may, perhaps, bo equal 
to any poet, to Sammarthanus, or to 
Sannazarius himself. His cadences are 
generally very gratifying to the ear, and 
in this respect ho is much above Vida.i 

l As the poem of Rapin is not in the hands of 
everyone who has taste for Latin poetry, X trill 
give as a specimen the introduction to tho 
second book 

Afe nemora atque omnis nemorum pulcbenl 
mas ordo, 

Et spatia umbrandtunlatt fundandaper horfcnm 
Invitant ; hortis nam si florontibus umbra 
Abfuerit, reliquo deerit sua gratia ruri, 

V03 gtandes luci et sllvro aspirate canentl ; 

Is mihi coutingat vestro do munere ramus* 

TJnde sacri quando velant sua tempora vates, 

Ipse et nmem meritam capiti imposulsse 
coronam. 

lam so cautanti frondosa cacamina quercus 
IncUnant, plauduntque comis nemora alta 
corusris 

^»sa mihi Iceto frenutu, assonsuque seenndo 
E totis plansum responsat Gallia silvis, 

Ncc me delude suo teneat clamore Cithteron 
Mfenalaque Arcadicis toties lustrata deabus/ 

Non Dodouoei ealtus, silvmqtie Molorchi, 

Aut nigris lat$ ilicibus nemorosa Galydne 
Et quos carminibus celebmvit fabula lucos 


n„« vwuo iam r ranca woretur, j 

Qum tot nobihbus passim heUssima rilris 1 

Uon.TniplAnrlii 1.11 . .. . “ 


r\ i jn 7 — *uiracuia runs 

oTfnJ'f SqnB SOlnm C0tam6t *dzt amoenis. 
One or two words in these lines are not | 


But his subject, or his genius, has pre- 
vented him from rising very high ; ho is 
the poet of gardens, and what gardens are 
to nature, that is he to mightier poets. 
There is also too monotonous a repetition 
of nearly the same images, as in his long 
enumeration of flowers in the first book ; 
the descriptions are separately good, and 
great artifice is shown in varying them; 
but tho variety could not bo sufficient to 
remove the general sameness that be- 
longs to a horticultural catalogue. Ra- 
pin was a great admirer of box and all 
topiary works, or trees cut into artificial 
forms. 

53. The first book of the Gardens of 
Rapin is on flowers, the second on trees, 
tho third on waters, and the fourth on 
fruits. The poem is of about 3,000 lines, 
sustained with equable dignity. AH kinds 
of graceful associations are mingled with 
the description of his flowers, in the fanci- 
ful style of Ovid and Darwin; the violet is 
lanthis, who lurked in valleys to Blran the 
love of Apollo, and stained her face with 
purple to preservo her chastity ; the rose 
is Rhodanthe, proud of heT beauty, and 
worshipped by the people in. the place of 
Diana, but changed by tbo indignant 
Apollo to a tree, while tho populace, who 
bad adored her, are converted into her 
thorns, and her chief lovers into snails and 
butterflies. A tendency to conceit is per- 
ceived in Rapin, as in the two poets to 
whom wc have just compared him. Thus, 
in some pretty lines, ho supposes Nature 
to have “tried her ’prentice hand” in 
making a convolvulus before she ventured 
upon a lily.* 

54. In Rapin there will generally be re- 
marked a certain redundancy, which fasti- 
dious critics might call tautology of ex- 
pression. But this is not uncommon in 
Virgil. The Georgies have rarely been 
more happily imitated, especially in their 
didactic parts, than by Rapin in the Gar- 
dens ; but he has not the high flights of his 
prototype ; his digressions are short and 
belong closely to the subject ; wo have no 
plague, no civil war, no Eurydice. If he 
praises Louis XIV., it is more as the foun- 
der of the garden of Versailles, than as tho 
conqueror of Flanders, though his conclud- 
ing lines emulate, with no unworthy spirit, 

strictly correct ; but they ate highly VirgUian, 
both in manner and rhythm. 

* Ft tu rumpis humum et multo te flore pro- 
fundis, 

Qn! rignas inter serpis, convolvnle, valles ; 

Dulce xudimentum meditantis Hlla quondam 
Naturae, cum bcsc opera ad majora paraxot. 
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tljMc of tho Inst Gcorgic.i It may bo 

r0m0 3?rcndl critic*; lmvo 
thought ttio famous pot> m of DolilJo on tho 
same subject inferior to that of Itapin. 

* w * Santcul (or Santolius) lias been roc- 
Baat«t koned one of the test La tin 
. poets whom Franco ever pro- 

uccil. Ho began by celebrating tho vic- 
towetofLouw find tho virtues of contcm - 
iwmry heroes. A nobleness of thought 
r.rnl a splendour of hnguago distinguish tho 
poetry of Sauted, who furnished many 
|n«rripiiott< for public monuments. Tho 
hymns which he nftemards wrote for tho 
hreriaiy of the church of Paris have been 
*tiH more admired, and at the request of 
others he enlarged his collection of sacred 
'erse. But I hero not read the poetry of 
Xaniml, and give only tho testimony of 
French critics.- 

HO. England might Justly boast, in the 
*Aih Tottrr Oirlior put of tho century. 
iaEs;Uatt her Milton; nay, I do not 
fcnntr that, with tho exception of a wcll- 
known and very pleasing poem, though 
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perhaps hardly of classical simplicity, by 
Cowley on himself, Epitaphium V m Attc- 
* r ?? , . WC anything equally good 

in this penod, Tho Latin verse of Barrow 
is forcible and full of mind, but not suffi- 
ciently redolent of antiquity.* Yet versi- 
fication becamo, about the time of tho 
Restoration, if not the distinctive study, 
at least the favourite exercise, of tho uni- 
versity of Oxford. The collection entitled 
Musm Anglican©, pubhshed near tho end 
of tho centmy, contains little from any 
other quarter. Many of these relate to the 
political themes of tho day, and eulogise 
the reigning king, Charles, James, or 
William ; others are on philosophical sub- 
jects, which they endeavour to decorate 
with classical phrase. Tho character of 
this collection does not, on the whole, pass 
mediocrity; they nro often incorrect and 
somewhat turgid, but occasionally display 
a certain felicity in adapting ancient lines 
to their subject, and somo liveliness of in- 
vention. Tho golden ago of Latin verse in 
England was yet to come. 


CHAPTER XXXU. 

7i monv op dramatic mtekaturk; from 1650 to 1700. 


Si or. I. 

Racine-Minor French Tropedians — 

MclVrc— Reynard, and other Comic 
Writers. 

1. Few tragedies or dramatic worlrs of any 
lull** *a 4 kind nro now recorded by j 
f pinna dmss. historians of Italian litera- 
ture; tlio*© of Eelfino, nftcrwnrds 
patriarch of Aquilcia, which are esteemed 
mnong the bent, were possibly written be- 
fore the middle of the ccntuiy, and wero 
not published till after its termination. 
Tim Cormdino of Caraccio, in 1C91, was 
nlfo \alucd at tho time. 3 Nor can Spain 
arre *t us longer ; tho school of Calderon in 
national comedy extended no doubt bc- 

3 ITwc mifnt inslstcns vestigia aacro Maronis, 
Be snper Iiortcml, Claro de monte cauobam, 
Lntetla In magna ; quo tempore Prandca tellus 
liege bcaU suo* rebusquo auperbi tccundls, 

Vl tua per populos lath dare Jura voU'utcs 
Oprnit, ct toll jam morem imroncrc mundo. 
a BMIlet Blogt. ITnhewello, 

5 Walker** Memoir on Italian Tragedy, p 
CO). fcalfl,xH. 6". 


yondthe death of Fliihp IV,, in 1GG5, and 
many of his own religious pieces are of as 
late a date; nor wero names wholly want- 
ing, which are said to merit remembrance, 
in tho feeble reign of Charles II., but they 
must be left for such as make a particular 
study of Spanish literature.* We are 
called to a nobler stage. 

2. Corneille belongs in his glory to the 
earlier period of this cen- Racine's n«t 
tury, though his inferior tragedies 
tragedies, more numerous than the better, 
would fall within tho later. Fontenelle, 
indeed, as n devoted admirer, attributes 

1 Tho following stanzas on an erring consci- 
ence will sufficiently prove this; — 

Tyranne riteo, fax temerario, 

Infide dux, Ignobilo vinculUm, 

Sidus doioswn, cenigma preesens, 

Ingenui labyrinthe votl, 

Assensus errans, invalid® potena 
Mentis propago, qeam vetuitDeu* 

Nasclf sed ortm principatum 
Attribuit, regunenque sanctum, &c. 

2 Itouterwck. 
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considerable merit to those which tho 
general voice both of critics and of the 
public bad condemned. 1 Meantime, 
another luminary arose on tbo opposite sido 
of the horizon. The first tragedy of Jean 
Kacine, Les FrSres Ennomis, was repre- 
sented in 1664, when he was twenty-fivo 
years of age. It is so far below his great 
works, as to be scarcely mentioned, yet 
does not want indications of the genius 
they were to display. Alexandre, in 16G5, 
raised the young poet to more distinction. 
It is said that ho showed this tragedy to 
Corneille, who praised his versification, 
but advised him to avoid a path which he 
was not fitted to tread. It is ncknow* 
lodged by the advocates of Eacino that the 
characters are feebly drown, and that the 
conqueror of Asia sinks to the level of a 
hero in one of those romances of gallantry 
which had vitiated the taste of France. 

3. The gloiy of Eacino commenced with 

the representation of his 
Aadromaque jYndromaquc in 1667, which 
was not printed till tho end of the follow- 
ing year. Ho was now at once compared 
with Corneille, and the scales have been 
oscillating ever since. Criticism, satire, 
epigrams, were unsparingly launched 
against tbo rising poet. But his rival 
pursued tho worst policy by obstinately 
writing bad tragedies. Tho public 
naturally compare the present with the 
present, and foiget tho past. “When ho 
gave them Pertharitc, they wero dispensed 
from looking back to China. It is ac- 
knowledged even by Fontenello that, during 
tho height of Eacine’s fame, tho world 
placed him at least ou an equality with his 
predecessor; a decision from which that 
critic, the relation and friend of Corneille, 
appeals to what he takes to bo tbo verdict 
of a later age. 

4. Tho Andromaquo was sufficient to 
show that Eacino had more skill in the 
management of a plot, in the display of 
emotion, in power over the sympathy of 
tho spectator, at least where the gentler 
feelings aro concerned, in beauty and 
grace of style, in all except nobleness of 
chr» actor, strength of thought, and im- 
1 '"vOsity of language. Ho took his fable 

*om Euripides, but changed it according 
to the requisitions of tho French theatre 
and of French manners. Some of these 
changes aro for the better, as the substitu- 

l Hist, du Theatre Francois, in CEuvtc 3 de 
FonteneUe, ill,, 111. St. Evremoml also de- 
spised tho French public for not admiring the 
Sopbonisbe of Corneille, which ho had made 
too Homan for their taste. 


tion of Astyanax for an unknown Molossu? 
of the Greek tragedian, tho supposed son 
of Andromache by Pyrrhus. ‘Most of 
those,” says Eacino himself very justly* 
“who have heard of Andromache, know 
her only as the widow of Hector and the 
mother of Astyanax. They cannot re- 
concile themselves to her loving another 
husband and another ton.” And ho has 
finely improved this happy idea of P r °’ 
serving Autyanax, by making tho Greek's, 
jealous of his name, tend an embassy by 
Orestes to demand his lifo; at once 
deepening tho interest and developing the 
plot. 

5. The female characters, Andromache 
and Hcrmione arc drawn with aU Kocinc’s 
delicate perception of ideal beauty; tho 
one, indeed, prepared for his hand by thoM? 
great masters in whose school ho had dis- 
ciplined his own gilts of nature, Honur, 
Euripides, Virgil ; the other moro original 
and more full of dramatic effect. It was* 
ns we arc told, tho fhm acting of Made- 
moiselle dc Cbampmel6 in this part, 
generally reckoned one of the most difficult 
on the French stago, which nccurcd the 
success of the play. Eacino, after tho first 
representation, threw himself at her feet 
in a transport of gratitude, which was 
soon changed to love. It is more easy to 
censure somo of tho other character*. 
Pyrrhus is bold, haughty, passionate, the 
true son of Achilles, except where he ap- 
pears as the lover of Andromache. It is in- 
conceivable and truly ridiculous that a 
Greek of tho heroic age, and such a Greek 
as Tyrrhus is represented by those wIiomj 
imagination has given him existence, 
should feel tho respectful passion towards 
his enptivo which we might reasonably ex. 
pcct in tho romances of chivalry, or should 
express it in the tone of conventional 
gallantry that suited the court of Ver- 
sailles. But Orestes is far worse ; love- 
mad, and yet talking in gallant conceits, « 
cold and polite, he discredits tho poet, tho 
tragedy, and the son of Agamemnon him- 
self. It is better to kill one’s mother than 
to utter such trash. In hinting that tho 
previous madness of Orestes was for tho 
sake of Hcrmione, Eacino lifts presumed 
too much on the ignorance, and too much 
on the bad taste, of his audience. But far 
more injudicious is his fantastic remorse 
and the supposed vision of tho Furies in 
tho last scene. It is astonishing that 
Eacino should have challenged comparison 
with one of the most celebrated scenes of 
Euripides in circumstances that deprived 
him of tbo possibility of rendering his own 
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effective. Forth© stylo of the Andromagne, 
it abounds with grace and beauty; but 
there are, to my apprehension, more in- 
sipid and feeble lines, and a more effemin- 
ate tone, than in his later tragedies. 

6. Bntnimieus appeared in 1069; and in 
SritanaJcaa. a( *nfirable play Karine 
first showed that he did not 
depend on tho tone of gallantry usual 
among his 4 courtly hearers, nor on the 
iangiud sympathies that it excites. Terror 
and pity, the twin spirits of tragedy, to 
whom Aristotle has assigned the great 
moral office of purifying the passions, are 
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Bonumv the grandeur of his predecessor's 
conception, ho is fuff of Iines^herrin an 
Z C Z Active, there can h r% 

* of vigour. ft is B 
vigour indeed of Virgil, no t 0 f Lucan. 

cxcclWI °ll ^ SSaSC ’ EaCta ° tas > 1 
excelled Shnkspcaro. Ucy bofl, 

taken tte rame idea from Plutardi. Tl.o 

Xl? nk6PCar ° W ° " 


Hir demon, that’s the .pint that keeps thee, Is 
1 c ° 1,rafeo “* Wgt>. unmatchable, 

«Tiero Caoaar'a is not ; but near him, thy anrrl 
Becomes a tear, os being overpowered. 


caUcd forth in their shadowy forms to sus- These are to mvZ , 

tarn the consummate beauties of his die- foreible and ob» * ppreton * Mm » uot vcr . v 
tion. His subicot m« nmViVml n n j i, or,,™. obscure even to those trim 




*vnth that historio truth which usage re- 
quired, and that poetical probability which 
fills up the outline of historic truth without 
disguising it, TPfcat can bo more entirely 
dramatic, what more terrible in tbo sense 
that Aristotle means (that is, tho spec- 
tator’s sympathy with the dangers of tho 
innocent), than the absoluto master of tho 
world, like tho veiled prophet of Nhorasan, 
throwing off the appearances of virtue, and 
standing out at once in tho maturity of 
enormous guilt { A presaging gloom, like 
that which other poets have sought by tbo 
hacknicd artifices of superstition, Langs 
over the scenes of this tragedy, and deepens 
at its close. Wo sympathise by turns with 
tho guilty alarms of Agrippina, tho virtu- 
ous consternation of Burrhus, the virgin 
modesty of Junia, the unsuspecting in- 
genuousness of Britannicus. Few tragedies 
on tho French stage, or indeed on any 
stage, save those of Shakspeate, display so 
gicat a variety of contrasted characters. 
None, indeed, are ineffective, except tbo 
confidante of Agrippina; for Narcissus is 
very far from being tho mere confidant of 
Nero ; ho is, as in history, his preceptor in 
dime; and his cold villainy is well con* 
trasted with the fierce passion of the despot. 
Tbo criticisms of Fontenello and others on 
small incidents in the plot, such as the 
concealment of Nero behind a curtain, 
that bo may hear tho dialogue between 
Junia and Britannicus, which is certainly 
more fit for comcdy/*ought not to weigh 
against such excellence as we find in all 
tho more essential requisites of a tragic 
drama. Kachie had much improved his 
language since Andromaquo; the conven- 
tional phraseology about flames and fino 
eyes, though not wholly relinquished, is 
less frequent; and if ho has not here 
reached, as ho never did, the peculiar im- 
petuosity of Corneille, nor given to his j 


who 

i j v, !< a fear 5 ’ 

meant a common goblin y a supernatural 
being of a more plebeian rank than a demon 
or angel. Tho single verso of Bacine is 
magnificent : 

Mon gfaie dtonnd tremble dev&nt le rien. 

S. Berenice, the next tragedy of Ibcme, 
is a surprising proof of what 
can be done by a great 
master ; but it must be admitted that it 
wants many of tbo essential qualities that 
arorequiredin tho drama. It might almost 
bo compared with Timon of Athens, by the 
absence of fable and movement. For 
nobleness and delicacy of sentiment, for 
grace of style, it deserves every praise; 
but is rather tedious in the closet, and 
must bo far more so on the stage. This h 
the only tragedy of Kacxne, unless, per- 
haps, wo except Athaho, in which the 
story presents an evident moral ; but no 
poet is more uniformly moral in Ins senti- 
ments. Corneille, to whom tho want of 
dramatic fable was never any great objec- 
tion, attempted tho subject of Berenice 
about tho same time with far inferior suc- 
cess. It required what ho could not give, 
the picture of two hearts struggling again* t 
a nobio and a blameless love. 

9. It was unfortunate for Kacino that 
ho did not moro frequently 
break through tho prejudices ^ xzc 

of the French theatre in favour of classical 
subjects. A field was open of almost 
boundless extent, the medieval history of 
Europe, and especially of France bcnelf. 

His predecessor had been too successful ir* 
tbo Cid to leave it doubtful whether an 
audience would approve such an innova- 
tion at the hands of a favoured tragedian. 
Karine, however, did not venture on » 
step, which, in the next century, YoKahv 
turned so much to account, and which 
made the fortune of some inferior traccdife 
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that of time, he founded on an event L. — 

Turkish history not more than thirty years the poetical. 

before his next tragedy, that of Bajazet. 11. IphigCuio followed in 1G74. In this 
Most part, indeed, of the fable is due to Bacino had again to contend 
his own invention. Bajaxcfc is reckoned to with Euripides in one of hia p e * 
fall below most of his other tragedies in most celebrated tragedies. Ho had even, 
beauty of style ; but the fable is well con- in the character of Achilles, to contend, 
ncctcd; there is a great deal of movement, not with Homer himself, yet with the 
and nn unintermitting interest is sustained Homeric associations familiar to every 
by Bajaret and Atalide, two of tlio noblest ckferical scholar. The love, in fact, of 
characters that Bn cine has drawn. Atnlide Achilles, and his politeness towards Cly- 
has not the ingenuous simplicity of .Tunic, tcmne'tai, are not exempt from a tone of 
but displays a more dramatic flow of senti- gallantry' a little repugnant to our conccp- 
ment, nnd not less dignity or tenderness of tion of his manner*. Yet the Achilles of 
mwiL Hie character of Itoxanoh conceived Homer is neither incapable of love nnr of 
with truth and spirit ; nor is the rcsem* courtesy, so that there is no a n*- 

Maneo some have found In it to that of pugnatTee to hi* diameter. That of Iphi- 
Hermione creator than belongs to form*, ginia in Turipicb* htii been centred by 
of the wme type. Acomat, tho vizir, is Aristotle as inconsistent: her exitano dis- 
morc n favourite with the Trench critic*; tr*5<5 at tho find prospect of dwth being 
but in such parts Kacino docs not rise to followed by nn xmuiual display of conmeJ* 
the level of Corneille. Xu poet is less ex- Hnrd has taken upon him the defence of 

the Creel: tmectUan, nnd ©Wrm, after 
Brwnoy, that the Jphiginia of Itacim being 
modelled rallirr after the comment of Ari** 
totle than the example of Curipfrlr*, « so 
much thpVfOrse.t Build* njtoliyyis too 


posed to the imputation of bomlinstic ex 
aggeration; yet, in the two lines with 
which Acomat concludes the fourth act, 
there seems almost an npproadi to bur- 
lesque; and one can hardly say that they 


would have been out of place in Tom subtle, and retire*, too long reflection, for 

, r : # xho ordinary Relator ; nnd though Sink* 

Mourems mol, cher Pamiri, comme un ririr. ct *]>e.w might Imv* managed the transition 

Corotne* 1c favor! d’un kommo tv! quo mol. £!£'! ?*?'* *S *********** 

id . iMgc of human nstun\ it is certainly t>rv- 

10. Tho next tragedy w Mithndate; waled too crudely hy Euripidts, and nick 
Jntirfdite. Bacmc has boon in tho stylo which I have chev-htrc 0 ),. 

• * n * hoURh , t . t0 hftV0 served to tw ton «mal with our oW drvmv 

against Corneille on h» own ground, thejtM*. Thelphigonin of KadJ U „cTn 



energetic language. But, unlike tho mas- 
culino characters of Corneille, he Is not 
merely sententious. line! no introduces no 
one for the sake of tho speeches ho lias to 

I " «• “"■> 

improbable fiction according to Lit manner* * of ' rhat li ^ 

of tho East, 

thing 


— develop to the 
reader, but one which n good netre * might 
compos* and a commou spectator under- 
f fund. Itacine, like mo*-t other trcwlhm*, 
"*** for fhertage; Shal^pcare aimed at 
a point beyond it, ami Sometimes too much 


ipronawc fiction according to tin, manner* m W. ' " 

thoEast. Hislovo for Monlme haaiio- Av.^ ./' ra3 ®/ , ;^ fia ' ownsu «< 1 depart 
ang in it extraordinary, or unlike who t ?[ 1 ‘ np,u,c \ 1 et I'Ontonellc, prejudiced os 
wo might expect from the king of Pont us- JlT” adwita <Imt it is 

it is a fierce, n jealous, n vindictive love • «,* nr t. " «*»«twpbe. though ha 
the necessities of tho Preach hmgun-e hL « r ihinfc> "p 5 ! 1 " I,cr •H’uwwer 
nlono, and the usages of thePrench theatre ° f t,C r n>% ln >' in S dowo n 

could make it appear fcchle. llistwosonJ ' r ‘! ch our own tragedians would 

are naturally less effective : but the lovcli'- J, ° f chosen to he tried, and which 
ness of Monimo yields to no female char- *f CmS ™ r }°° r *^ d * t3mt the necessity of 
ncter of Bacine. There is something not Z C }” a ? ctn * *«>» *» P»- 

xrH° f^tisfactory in the stratagems which I CM '° fr0m t5,ur r «*t i»W»eanntco.9 Tlic 


ujaj-. wraragems witica 

M.ttndates employs to draw from her a 
confession of her love for his son. They 


« “ tt " Vs t'ommentary on Horace, vol. t„ jvlin. 
- Bcflcxloni Rur la Poulhjuo. truvres do 
lontcnollo,%Dhm.,p.l4P. 
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question for Itacino wa* in what mnimer 
ho should manage tho catastrophe. Tho 
fabulous truth, tho actual snciifico of Iphi- 
gcnio, was bo revolting to tho mind, that 
even Euripides thought himself obliged to 
depart from it. But this ho effected by a 
contrivance impossible on tho French stage, 
and which would have changed Bacino’s 
tragedy to a common mclo*dramc. It ap- 
pears to mo that ho very happily substi- 
tuted tho character of Eriphilo, who, as 
Fontencllo well says, is tho hind of tho 
fable; and whoso impetuous and some- 
what disorderly passions both furnish a 
contrast to the ideal nobleness of Iphigfrria 
throughout the tragedy, and reconcile us 
to her own fate at the close. 

13. Onco more, in Phfdrc, did tho great 
disciple of Enripidesattempt 
****”• to surpass Iiis master. In 
lioth tragedies tho character of Phredra | 
h err elf throws into slmdo all tho others, 
but with this important difference, that in 
Euripides her death occurs about tho 
uuddio of tho piece, whilo sho continues 
in Pacino till tho conclusion. The French 
jx>ct lins borrowed much from tho Greek, 
more perhaps than in any former drama, 
hut has surely heightened tho interest, and 
produced n moro splendid work of genius. 
I htvvo never read tho particular criticism 
in which Schlcgel has endeavoured to 
elevate tho Jlippolytus above tho Ph£dro. 
^(auy* even among French critics, have 
objected to tho lovo of Hippolytus for 
Artcia, by which Bneme has deviated from 
tho mythological tradition. But wo aro 
hardly tied to all tho circumstanco of 
fnhlo ; and tho cold young huntsman loses 
nothing in tho eyes of a modern reader by 
a \irluous attachment. This tragedy is 
KV id to bo moro open to verbal criticism 
than tho Iphigcnio ; hut in poetical beauty 
I do not know that Bncino has ovor sur- 
pv «eil it. Tho description of tho death of 
Hippolytus is perhaps his master-piece. 
It is true that, according to the pracfcico of 
our own Btago, long descriptions, especially 
in elaborate language, aro out of uso ; but 
it is not, at least, for tho advocates of 


Euripides to blamo them. 

3 J Tito Phf'dro was represented in 16/ 7 ; 

and after this its illustrious 
tote**- outlior seemed to renounce 
tho stage. His increasing attachment to the 
.Tansenists nrndo it olmost impossible), with 
nny consistency, to promote nn amusement 
they anathematised. But ho was induced, 
after many years, in 16S9, by Madame do 
Mnintenon, to write Esther for tho putposo 

of representation by the young ladies whoso 


education sho protected at St. Cyr. Esther, , 
though very much praised for beauty of 
language, is admitted to possess little 
merit as a drama. Much indeed could not 
bo expected in the circumstances. It was 
acted at St. Cyr ; Louis applauded, and it 
is said that tho Prince do Cond6 wept. 
Tho greatest praiso of Esther is that it 
encouraged its author to write Athnlic. 
Onco moro restored to dra- 
matic conceptions, his genius AUialle * 

revived from sleep with no loss of the 
vigour of yesterday. Ho was even more in 
Athalio than in Iphigcnio and Bntannicus. 
This great work, published in 1601, with a 
royal prohibition to represent it on any 
theatre, stands by general consent at tho 
head of all tho tragedies of Bncine, for the 
grandeur, simplicity, and interest of the 
fable, for drnmatio terror, for theatrical 
effect, for clear and judicious management, 
for bold and forcible, rather than subtle, 
delineation of character, for sublime senti- 
ment and imogcry. It equals, if it does 
not, as I should incline to think, surpass, 
all tho rest in the perfection of style, and 
is far moro free from every defect, es- 
pecially from fceblo politeness and gal- 
lantry, which of course tho subject could 
not admit. It has been said that he gave 
himself tho preference to Ph6dre ; but it is 
moro extraordinary that not only bis 
enemies, of whom there wero many, but 
tho public itself was for some years in- 
capable of discovering tbe merit of Atlialie, 
Boilcau declared it to bo n master-piece, 
and one can only be astonished that any 
could have thought differently from 
Boilcau. It doubtless gained much in 
general esteem when it came to bp repre- 
sented by good actors ; for no tragedy in 
tho French language is more peculiarly 
fitted for tho stage. 

15. Tlio chorus which ho had previously 
introduced in Esther was a very bold inno- 
vation (for tho revival of what is forgotten 
must always bo classed ns innovation), and 
it required all tho skill of Bncine to prevent 
its appearing in our eyes an impertinent 
excrescence. But though we do not, per- 
haps, wholly reconcile ourselves to some of 
tho songs, which too much suggest, by 
association, tho Italian opera, tho chorus 
of Athalio enhances tho interest ns well as 
thd splendour of the tragedy. It was in- 
deed moro full of action and scemc pomp 
than any he had written, and probably 
than any other which up to that time had 
been represented in France. Tho part of 
Atlmlio predominates, but not so as to 
eclipse the rest. The high-priest Joad is 
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drawn with a stem zeal admirably dm- 
matic, and without which the idolatrous 
queen would have trampled down all 
beforo her during tho conduct of tho fable, 
whatever justice might have ensued at 
tho last. Wo feel this want of an adequate 
icsistance to triumphant crime in tho 
Rodogune of Comeillo. No character 
appears superfluous or feeble ; while tho 
plot has all tho simplicity of the Greek 
^lagc, it has all the movement and con- 
tinual excitation of tho modern. 

1G. Tlic female characters of Racine are 
r.adne‘i female of tho greatest beauty ; they 
character! ] mve tho ideal gmeo and 
harmony of ancient sculpture, and hear 
somewhat of the same analogy to thoso of 
Shakspeare which that art docs to painting* 
Andromache, jtfonimia, Iphig6nia, we may 
add Junia, Imvo a dignity and faultle*sness 
neither unnatural nor insipid, because 
they are only tho ennobling and purifying 
of human paction*. They nro tho forms of 
possible excellence, not from individual 
models, nor likely perlmps to delight every 
reader, for the same reason that more eyes 
are pleaded by Titian than by Raphael 
Rut it is a very narrow criticism which ex- 
< hides cither school from our admiration, 
which disparages Racino out of idolatry of 
Shakspeare. The latter, it is unnecessary 
for mo to say, stands out of reach of all 
competition. Rut it is not on this account 
that wo nro to give up an author so ml 
mirablc ns Racine. 

17. Tho chief faults of Racine may 
Eacinecon- partly bo ascribed to tho 
raiTd v*th influence of national hvtc. 
omciiic though we mti^t confess that 

ComcHIo has avoided them. Though } 0 \ o 
n-ith him is always tragic and connected 
'nth the heroic passions, never appearing 
ringly , as in several of our own dramatists, 
yet it is sometimes unmitnblo to the 
character, and still more frequently feeble 
and courtier-1 iko in the expression. Jn 
this he complied too much with tho times* 
hut wo must believe that ho did not cn- 
irely feel that ho was vrong. Corneille 
had, even while Ratine was in his glory a 
strenuous band of supporters. Font enelie, 
writing m tho next century, declares tint 
time has established a decision in which 

rV n T t1ml tho place is 

"V° ihc udcr Poet, the second to tho 

I/ 1 ' 617 , 0 " 6 malrin S tho interval 
■ a Uttto ST«>tcr or less accord- 

ing to lus taste A But Voltaire, La Hnrpe, 

>n general, I apprehend, tho later 
French cntics, have given the preference 
1 r. us. 


to ltacine. I presume to join my suffrage 
to theirs. Itacino appears to mo the su- 
perior tragedian ; and I must add that I 
think him next to Shnkspearo among all 
tho moderns. Tho comparison with Euri- 
pides is so natural that it can hardly he 
avoided. Certainly no tragedy of the 
Creek poet is so skilful or *o perfect ns 
Atlinlic orBritannicus. The tedious rcenes 
during which the action is stagnant, tho 
impertincncics of useless, often perverse 
morality, tho extinction, by bad manage- 
ment, of the sympathy that had been 
raised in five earlier part of a play, the 
foolish alternation of repartees in a scries 
of single lines, anil never bo found in 
ltacine. But, when we look only nt the 
highest excellencies of Euripides, there is, 
perhaps, n depth of pathos and an inten- 
sity of dramatic effect which Batina him- 
self has not attained, live difference be. 
tween the cncrgyand *wi e‘nt.«s of the two 
Impinges is «n important in the com- 
jiarison, t lint 1 rhall give even this pre- 
ference with romc hesitation. 

IS. The fiyio of Endue is ej-qu'rit*'. 
Perhaps he is second only 
to Virgil among all pods. «jpla 
But I will giso the joaiso of Ihi i in tin- 
words of a native critic. “ IBs expression 
is always to happy and to natural, that it 
scorns ns if no other coull have been 
found ; and ev. ty word is placed | n mch r. 
mnnncr that we cannot fancy any other 
place to have mi led it ns well. The 
structure of his *ty1e is mrh tTirvt nothing 
could be displaced, nothing nddid, nothing 
retrenched ; it is one unalterable whole* 
Even lu* incorrectnes.es nru often bat 
sacrifices required by good taste, nftr would 
anything ho more difficult than to writ*, 
over again n line of ltacine. y<j one has 
enriched tho language with a greater 
number of turn? of plira«e: no one is bold 
with mom felicity and discretion, or 
figurative with more grace and propriety; 
no ono has liandlt d with more command ' 
an idiom often r. hellions, or with more . 
skill an instrument always difficult; no 
one has better under toed tint delicacy 
of stylo which rand not be mistaken for 
feebleness, and is, j n fact, hut that air of 
ease which conceals from tlm reader the 
labour of the work and the artifices of the 
composition; or better managed the variety 
of cadences, the resources of rhythm, tho 
association and deduction of idras. In 
short, if we consider that his perfection in 
these respects may bo opposed to that of 
irgu, and that ho spoke a language less 
flexible, less poetical, and less harmonious, - 
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wo shall readily believe that Racine is, of 
oil mankind, Uio ono to whom nature has 
given the greatest talent for versification.”* 
19. Thomas, the younger and far inferior 
Thoms Cor- brother of Pierre Corneille, 
neUit-W* was yet, by tho fertility of 
AflAO ** his pen, by tho success of 
some of Jji$ tragedies, and by a certain 
reputation which two of them hare ac- 
quired, the ne\t name, but at a vast inter- 
val, to Racine. Voltaire says ho would 
have enjoyed ft great reputation but for 
that of his brother— ono of those pointed 
tayings Mliich seem to mean something, 
but are devoid of meaning. Thomas 
Corneille is never compared with his 
brother; and probably his brother has 
been rather serviceable to his name with 
posterity than otherwise. Ho wrote with 
more purity, according to tho French 
critics, than his brother, and it must be 
owned that, in his Ariane, ho has given to 
loro a tone more passionate and natural 
than tho manly scenes of tho older tra- 
gedian ever present. Tins is esteemed his 
i>rst work, but it depends wholly on tho 
principal character, Mho^o tenderness and 
injuries excite our sympathy, and from 
who«o lips many lines of great beauty flow. 
It may bo compared with the Berenice of 
Radne, represented but a diort time be- 
fore; there is enough of resemblance in 
the /bides to provoke comparison. That 
of Thomas Corneille fa more tragic, less 
destitute of theatrical movement, and 
ron*cqucntly better chosen ; but such 
icltvtivo prafao is of little value, where 
nano can he given, in this respect, to the 
object of comparison. VTc feel that tho 
prn«o romance is the proper sphere for tho 
display of an affection, neither untmo to 
nature, nor unworthy to move tho heart, 
but wanting tho majesty of tho tragic 
muse. An effeminacy uncongenial to 
tragedy belongs to this play; and the 
toim illation, where tho heroine faints 
oway instead of dying, is somewhat in- 
sipid. Tho only other tragedy of the 
younger Corneille that can bo mentioned 
h the Earl of E«so\. In this ho has 
taken greater liberties with history than 
his critics approve; and though love docs 
not so much predominate as in Ariane, it 
teems to engross, in a styto rather too 
romantic, both tbo hero and his sovereign, 
20. Neither of these tragedies, perhaps, 
deserves to bo put on ft 
Fosse. level with tho Manlius of 
Ia Fosse, to wfncfi La Harpo accords ibo 
1 La tfarpe, Elogo do Racine, as quoted by 
hlmscll in Cours do Literature, vol. vi. 


preference above all of the seventeenth 
century after those of Corneille and 
Racine. It is just to observe what is not 
denied, that tho author has borrowed the 
greater part of his story from tho Venice 
Preserved of Otway. The French critics 
maintain that ho has far excelled his 
original. It is possible that we might 
hesitate to own this superiority ; but 
several blemishes have been removed, and 
tho conduct is perhaps more noble, or at 
least more fitted to tho French stage. 
But when wo take from La Fosse what 
belongs to another— characters strongly 
marked, sympathies powerfully con- 
trasted, a development of the plot pro- 
bable and interesting, what will remain 
that is purely his own? There will re- 
main a vigorous tone of language, a con- 
siderable power of description, and a skill 
in adapting, wo may add with justice, in 
improving, what he found in a foreign 
language. "We must pass over some othei 
tragedies which have obtained less honour 
in their native land, those of DucliG, 


Quinault, and Campistron. 

21. Mclidrc is, perhaps, of all Fiench 
writers, the ono whom his 

country has most uniformly 
admired, and in whom her critics axe most 
unwilling to acknowledge faults; though 
the observations of Sclilegel on tho defects 
of Mol/Dre, and especially on his Inigo 
debts to older comedy, are not altogether 
without foundation. Mohdre began with 
L’Etourdi in 1633, and his pieces followed 
rapidly till his death in lCr3. About one 
half are in verse ; I shall select a few 
without regard to order of time, and first 
ono written in prose, L’AvaTe. 

22. Plautus first exposed upon the stage 


wretchedness of avarice, L . Arar *. 
punishment of ft selfish 
of gold, not only in the life of pain it 
cost to acquire it, but in the terrors 
it brings, m tho disordered state of 
], wliich is haunted, ns by some 
tenons guUfc, by tho consciousness of 
ct wealth. Tho character of Euclio m 
^ulularia is dramatic, and, as far as we 
w, original; the moral effect requires, 
>aps, some touches beyond absolute 
lability, but it must bo confessed that 
w passages are over-charged. Molieie 
•owed L'Avare from this comedy ; and 
in not at present aware that the sub- 
though so well adapted for the stage, 
been chosen by any intermediate dra- 
ist Ho is indebted not merely for the 
smo of his play, but for many strokes 
umour, to Plautus. But this takes off 
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little from tlio merit? of this excellent 
comedy. Tho plot is expanded without 
incongruous or improbable circumstances ; 
new characters are well combined with 
that of Harpagon, and Ms own is at once 
more diverting and less extravagant than 
that of Euclio. Tho penuriousness of tho 
latter, though by no means without ex- 
ample, leaves no room for any other object 
than tho concealed treasure, in which his 
thoughts arc concentred. But MoliCro 
had conceived a more complicated action. 
Harpagon does not absolutely sfcnrvo tho 
rats ; ho possesses horses, though he feeds 
them ill; ho has servants, though ho 
grudges them clothes; ho oven contem- 
plates a marriage supper at his own ex- 
pense, though ho intends to have a bad 
one. He has evidently been compelled to 
make some sacrifices to tho usages of man- 
kind, and is at once a moro common and a 
raoro theatrical character than Euclio. In 
other respects, they oto much alike ; their 
avarice has reached that point where it is 
without pride ; tho dread of losing their 
wealth has overpowered tho desire of being 
thought to possess it ; and though this is a 
moro natural incident in tho manners of 
Greece than in those of Franco, yet the 
concealment of treasure, oven in tlio time 
of j&oli&re, was sufficiently frequent for 
dramatic probability. A general tone of 
selfishness, tho usual source and necessary 
consequence of avarice, conspires with tho 
latter quality to render Hnrpagon odious ; 
and fhoro wants but a little moro poetical 
justice in tho conclusion, which loaves tho 
casket in his possession. 

23. Hurd has censured MoliCro without 
much justice. “For tho picture of tho 
avaricious man, Plautus and MoliCro 3 )ft ro 
presented us with a fantastic, unpicaring 
draught of tho passion of avarice.” It 
may bo answered to this, that Haipngon's 
character is, as has boon Raid above, not so 
mere a delineation of tho passion as that of 
Euclio. But as a moro general vindica- 
tion of MoliCro, it should ho kept in mind, 
that every exhibition of a predominant 
passion within tho compass of the live acts 
of a play must bo coloured 4 beyond the 
truth of naturo, or it mil not have time to 
produce its effect. This i s one great ad- 
vantage that romance possesses over tho 
drama. 

24. LEcole dcs Femmes is among tho 
r^Voies most diverting comedies of 

F “ Molvfc*. Tot it lm,, Ja a 
remarkable degree, wlmt seems inartificial 
fo our own taste, and contravenes a good i 
general precept o£ Horaee; tho action! 


passes almost wholly in recital. Bat this 
is so well connected with the development- 
of tho plot and characters, and produces 
such amusing scenes, that no spectator, at 
least on tho French theatre, would be 
sensible of any languor. Axnolpho is an 
excellent modification of tho typo which 
MoliCro loved to reproduce; tho sclfirii 
and morose cynic, whoso pretended hatred 
of the vices of the world springs from an 
absorbing TCgtvrd to his own gratification. 
Ho has made him ns malignant as cen- 
sorious; ho delights in talcs 'of scandal; 
ho is pleased that Horace should bo suc- 
cessful in gallantry, because it degrade^ 
others. Tho half-witted and ill-bred child , 
of whom ho becomes tho dupe, ns well at* 
tlio two idiot servants, are delineated with 
equal vivacity. In this comedy we find 
tho spirited versification, full of grace and 
humour, in which no ono has rivalled 
MoliCrc, and which has never been at- 
tempted on tho English stage. It was 
probably its merit which raised a host of 
petty detractors, on whom tho author 
revenged himself in lus admirable piece of 
satire, La Critiques dc I’Fcole dcs Femmes 
The affected pedantry of the HCtcl 31am- 
bouillefc seems to bo ridiculed in thk 
retaliation; nothing, in fact, could b#* 
moro unliko than tho stylo of Moliere to 
their own. 

553. Ho gave another proof of contempt 
for tho fnko taste of some 
Parisian circles in tho 3XiV *** MiJaattropo, 
authrope; though tho criticism of Alccsie 
on tho wretched sonnet forms but a sub- 
ordinate portion of that famous comedy. 
It b generally placed noxt to Tortuffe 
among the works of MoliCro. Alccsto is 
again tho cynic, but moro honourable and 
less openly selfish, and with more of a 
real disdain of vice in his misanthropy. 
Rousseau, upon this account, and many 
others after him, havo treated tho play an 
a vindication of insincerity against truth, 
and ns making virtue itself ridiculous on 
the stage. This charge, however, seem* 
uncaudid; neither the rudeness of Alcoste, 
nor tho misanthropy from which it springs, 
aro to ho called virtues ; anil vre may ob- 
serve that ho displays no positively good 
quality beyond sincerity, unless his un- 
grounded and improbablo love for a, 
coquette is to pass for such. It is true 
that tho politeness of Fhilintbc, with 
whom tho Misanthrope is contrasted, 
borders a little too closely upon flattery ; 
out no oblique end is in his view; ho 
flatters to give pleasure ; and, if we do 
not much esteem his character, wo aro not 
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solicitous for his punishment. The dia- 
logue of tho Misanthrope is uniformly of 
tlio highest stylo ; the female, mid, in* 
deed, all tho characters, arc excellently 
conceived and sustained; and if this 
comedy fails of anything at present, it is 
through tho difference of manners, and, 
perhaps, in representation, through tho 
want of animated action on tho stage. 

CO. In Lcs Femmes Savantes, there is a 

ImIVhbm morocridcnt personality in 
s*v&nt™ the characters, and a more 
malicious exposure of absurdity than in 
fhc MfcmtZiropc; hut tho ridicule falling 
on a Ie«- numerous class is not so well cal- 
eulated to he 'appreciated by posterity. It 
is however, both in reading and represen- 
tation, a more amusing comedy : in no one 
instance has MoliDre delineated such 'variety 
of manners, or displayed so much of Ins 
inimitable gaiety and power of fascinating ! 
the audience until verylittlo plot, by tho 
mere exhibition of human follies. Tho, 
satire falls deservedly on pretenders to 
ta*to and literature, for whom MoliSrc al- 
ways testifies a bitterness of scorn in 
which we perceive sorao resentment of 
their criticisms. The shorter piece, en- 
titled Ixs PKcicuscs Ridicules, is another 
shaft directed at the literary ladies of Paris. 


They had provoked a dangerous enemy; 
hut the* good taste of the next ago might bo 
ascribed in great measure to liis unmerci- 
ful exposure of affectation and pedantry. 

27. It was not easy, bo late as the ago of 
Moliere, for tho dramatist 
T&rtaffe, an y untrodden field 

in tho follies and rices of mankind. But 
one had been reserved for him in Ttotuffo 
— religious hypocrisy. Vto should have 
expected the original draft of such a 
character on tho English stage; nor had 
our old writers been forgetful of their m- 
vcf crate enemies, the Puritans, who gave 
such full scope for their satire. But, 
choosing rather tho easy path of ridicule, 
they fell upon the starch dresses and 
quaint language of tho fanatical party; 
and where they exhibited these m con- 
junction with hypocrisy, made the latter 
more ludicrous than hateful. Tho Buko 
of Malinger is deeply and villainously 
Ji«embUtig, hut does not wear so con- 
spicuous a garb of religious » «ncl«fr as 
TnTtuffc. Tho comedy of Molriro is not 
only original in this character, but is » 
now ci eat ion in dramatic ^poetry. It has, 
been doubted by some critics, whether tho I 
JSh of guilt it exhibits, the serums i 
hatred it inspires, are not beyond the strict ' 
province of coined* But this seems, 


rather a technical cavil. If subjects such 
as the Tartuffe are not fit for comedy, 
they are, at least, fit for dramatic repre- 
sentation, and some new phrase must be 
invented to describe their class. 

28. A different kind of objection is still 
sometimes made to this play, that it brings 
religion ifrolf into suspicion. And this 
would, no doubt, have been the case, if the 
contemporaries of Molitbe in England had 
dealt with tho subject. But the boundaries 
between the reality and its false appear- 
ances aro so well guarded in this comedy, 
that no reasonable ground of exception 
can bo thought to remain. No better ad- 
vice can bo given to those who take um- 
brage at tho Tartuffe than to read it again. 

! For thero may be good reason to suspect 
that they are themselves among those 
for whose benefit it was intended; the 
Tartuffes, happily, may he comparatively 
few; but, while the Orgons and Pemelles 
are numerous, they will not want their 
harvest. Molicro did not invent the pro- 
totypes of his hypocrite ; they were abun- 
t dant at Paris in his time. 

I 29. Tho interest of tliis play continually 
increases, ami the fifth act is almost 
crowded by a rapidity of events, not so 
usual on tho Ficnch stage as om own. 
Tartuffe himself is a master-piece of skill. 
Perhaps, in the cavils of la Bruyfcrc, thero 
may be somo justice ; hut tho essayist has 
forgotten that no character can he rendered 
entirely effective to an audience without a 
little exaggeration of its attributes. No- 
thing can be more happily conceived than 
the credulity of tho honest Orgon, and liis 
more doting mother ; it is that which we 
sometimes witness, incurable except by 
the cvidenco of the senses, and fighting 
overy inch of ground against that. In 
such a subject there was not much oppor- 
tunity for tho comic talent of Molicre; 
yet, in some woll known passages, he has 
enlivened it as far as was possible. The 
Tartuffe will generally bo esteemed the 
greatest effort of this author’s genius; the 
Misanthrope, tho Femmes Savantes, and 
tho Ecolo des Femmes will follow in 
various order, according to our tastes. 
These arc by far the best of his comedies 
in verso. Among thoso in prose we may 
give the first place to B’Avare, and the 
next cither to Lo Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
or to George Pandin. 

tho same ob- 

Bonrgeol* 
Gentilhomme — 
George Dandin. 

the nobility, 

3 s 


These two plays nave 
f moral satire ; on the 
,nd, the absurd vanity 

bcians in seeking tho 
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on the other, tho pride and meanness of 
the nobility themselves. They are both 
abundantly diverting; but tho sallies of 
humour arc, I think, more frequent in the 
first three acts of tho former. Tho last 
tiro acts are improbable and less amusing, 
Tho shorter pieces of Molierc border very 
much upon farce; ho permits himself 
more vulgarity of character, moro gross- 
ness in language and incident, but his 
farces are seldom absurd, and never dull. 

31. Tho French have claimed for MoliSre, 

Character or and few, pcrhnp«i have dis- 
hioiicrt, puted the pretension, a su- 
periority over all earlier and later writers 
of comedy. He certainly leaves Plautus, 
the original model of tho school to which 
he belonged, at a vast distance. Tim 
graco and gentlemanly elegance of Terence 
he has not equalled ; but in tho more ap- 
propriate merits of comedy, just and 
forcible delineation of character, skilful 
contrivance of circumstances, and humor- 
ous dialogue, we must award him the 
prize. The Italian and Spanish dramatists 
are quite unworthy to bo named in com- 
parison ; and if the French theatre has, 
in later times, as is certainly the ease, 
produced some excellent comedies, we 
have, I believe, no reason to contradict 
the suffrage of tho nation itself, that they 
owe almost as much to what they have 
caught from this great model, a* to flic 
natural genius of their authors. But it i* 
not for us to abandon the rights of 
Shakspeare. In all things most essential 
to comedy, wo cannot acknowledge his In- 
feriority to Cohere. He had far more 
invention of charnctm, and an equal 
vivacity and force in their delineation. 
Hw humour was, at least, as abundant 
and natural, his wit incomparably more 
brilliant ; in fact, Molicro lmrdly exhibits 
tins qunlity at a 13. The Merry VTirci of 
Twndsor, almost tho only pure corncdvof 
Shakspeare, is surely not dUidvnntoyc. 
ously compared with Goor- Dandin or Lo 
Bourgeois Gentilbomme, or oven with 
L Ecolo des Femmes. For the Tartuffe or 
tho Misanthrope it is vain to seek a proper 
counterpart in Shakspeare; they belong 
to a different state of manners. But the 

JET ZV™\ re - nre dircctcd ** th 

Skull to their object; none of hh cnenrr 
is wasted ^ the spectator is not interrupted 

Syszs-.srvais 


put any later dramatist in competition 
with him. Fletcher and Jonson, Wychcr- 
loy and Congreve, Farquhnr and Sheridan, 
with great excellencies of their own, fall 
short of Lis merit ns well as Ins fame. 
Yet in humorous conception, our admir- 
able play, the Provoked Husband, tho best 
parts of which aro duo to Vanbrugh, seems 
to bo equal to anything ho has left. His 
spirited and easy versification stands, of 
course, untouched by any English rhalty; 
wo may have been wise in rejecting verse 
from our stage, but w c have certainly gi\ cn 
the French a right to claim all the honour 
that belongs to it. 

32. llacine once only attempted comedy. 
His wit was quick and rar- ttt fa Wear* or 
castle, and in epigram ho nwias, 
did not spare his enemies. In his Dai- 
dcun there is more of humour and stagy 
effect than of wit. Tho ridicule falls, 
happily, on the pedantry of lawyers and 
the folly of suitors ; but the technical lan- 
guage is lost, in great measure, upon the 
audience. This comedy, if it he not rather 
a farce, is taken from The MVps of ,Vrmo- 
plmnes; and that Itabelais of antiquity 
supplied an extravagance, v«ry improbably 
introduced into the third net of Les Pfai- 
dcurs, the trial of the dog. Far from im- 
proving the humour, which had been 
amusingly kept up during tho first tuo 
acts, ibis degenerates into uon«cu?c. 

33. llegnard Is always placed next to 
Molierc among the comic r.ecwrd- 
writers of France in this, Wootsr. 
and perhaps in any ng<\ The phiya, 
deed, which entitle him to such a rank, 
are but few. Of tho*e the best is tie* 
knowlcdgcd to be J> Jnueitr. Jtegnard, 
taught by his own experience, ha* here ad- 
mirably delineated the character of an 
inveterate gamester; without parade of 
morality, few comedies are more meftiliy 
moral. IVc ha\ o not the struggling \ irtuu 
of n Charles Surface, which the tlrauntfot 
may feign that he may reward at thft fifth 
net; Hegnard lm bettor minted the 
ungrateful being, who, though not incap- 
able of love, pawns his mistress picture, 
the mstent after she has given it to him, 
that he may return to the dice*bo\. Her 
just abandonment, and his own dbgr.me, 
terminate tho comedy with a moral dignity 
winch the stage docs not always maintain, 
and which, in the first acts, the spectator 
docs not expect. The other characters 
seem to me various, spirited, and humor- 
ous; the valet of Ynltro the gamester 
one of the best of that numerous class, to 
whom comedy has owed so much ; but tho 
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Intended Marquis, though diverting, talks 
too much like a genuino coxcomb of tbo 
world. MoliOre did this better in Los 

Ec S nar(l “ ™ this 
l>Iay full of thoso guy sallies which cannot 
bo read without laughter; tho incidents 
follow rapidly ; there is more movement 
than m some of tho best of Moiidre’s 
comedies, nnd tbo speeches are not so 
prolix. 

111. Next to Lo Joueur, among Regnard’s 


SOS 


which G , aIant ‘ »• Men is one 

M th 0 ^ r\ te<1Uently bcen toitated 

but fH S ^ aS 7 eU M stage, 

» \ W adapted to «» 
drama, than to a regular comedy of five 

acts. TheMercuro Galant was a famous 

ZT h l ' periothcal amusements 

S o T , hea n6w m Fran< *. which 
had a great sale, and is described in a few 

. cs b y onQ of the characters m this 

SH££S?3: 

,1. 1™.",'.! °'“" *"*}»* ‘“"E >* «• I. r ~d«d to- the 


tnc success and dramatic reward of a gross 
fraud, tho forgery of a will by tho hero of 
tho piece and bis servant. This servant is, 
bon ever, a very comical rogue, and wo 
should not, perhaps, wish to see him sent 
^ IC Salleys. A similar censure might bo 
pissed on tho comedy of Regnard, which 
s hinds third in roputation; Lcs Mcuechmcs. 
The subject, as explained by tho title, is 
<dd twin ‘brothers, whoso undistinguish- 
iddc features aro tho sourco of endless 
confusion ; but what neither Plautus nor 
Hiatapmo have thought of, ono avails 
lmn«c!f of the likeness to receive a largo 
Mun of money due to tho other, and is 
thought very generous at the close of tho 
pUy when lie restores a moiety. Of tho 
plays founded on this diverting exaggera- 
tion, ISegnard's is perhaps the best; he 
has more variety of incident than Plautus; 
end, by leaiing out tho second pair of 
twins, the Dromio servants, which renders 
the Comedy of Errors almost too inex- 
tricably confnsrd for tho spectator or 
under, as well as by making ono of the 
brothers awaro of tho mistake, and a party 
in tho deception, ho has given an unity 
ot plot instead of a series of incoherent 
blunders. 

35. Tho MOro Coquetto of Quinault ap- 
Qtttn&aJt pears a comedy of great 

Eonmdt. merit. "Without tho fino 

traits of naturo wliich wo lind in thoso of 
Molitkc, without tho sallies of humour 
which enliven those of Kegnard, with a 
versification, perhaps, not very forcible, 
it pleases ns by a fable at once novel, as 
fur ns I know, and natural, by tho into test- 
ing characters of tho lovers, by tho decency 
and tono of good company, which aro nover 
lost in tho manneis, tho incidents, or tho 
language. Boumult, whose tragedifc* are 
little esteemed, displayed some originality 


i produced by 

successive personages who pass over the 
| stage, display their humour in a single 
| scene, and disappear. Boursaulfc has been 
in somo instances successful; but such 
pieces generally owe too much to tempor- 
ary sources of amusement. 

3G. Dancourfc, as Voltaire has said, holds 
the same rank relatively to 
Mob ere in farce, that K eg- Dancottrt 

nard does in the higher comedy. He camo 
a little after the former, and when tho pre- 
| judico that had been created against come- 
dies in prose by tho great success of tho 
other kind had begun to subside. The 
Chevalier & la Mode is the only play of 
Dancourt that X know; it is much above 
farce, and, if length be a distinctive 
criterion, it exceeds most comedies. This 
! would be very slight praise, if we could 
not add that the reader does not find it 
ono page too long, that the ridicule is 
poignant and happy, tho incidents well 
contrived, tho comic situations amusing, 
the characters clearly marked. La Harpe. 

| who treats Dancoutt with a sort of con- 
| tefnpt, does not so much as mention thL 
| play. It is a satire on the pretensions of a 
class then rising, the rich financiers, which 
long supplied materials, through dramatic 
caricature, to public malignity and the 
envy of a less opulent aristocracy. 

37. Tho life of Brueys is rather singular. 


1 Lo Kercure est une bonne chose : 

On y trouve do tout, fable, Iifstoire, vers, prose, 
Sieges, combats, proems, mort, manage, amour, 
i Kou relics do province, et uouvellC3 do cour— 
Jamais livre h mon grtS ne f ut plus ndeessaire 
Act I., sceneS 

The Mercure Galant was established In 1072 
by one Visd ; it was intended to fill the same 
place os a critical record of polite literature, 
wldch the Journal des Scaians did in learning 
and science. * 
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Bora of a noblo Huguenot family, lie was 
early devoted to protestant 
Broey*. theology, and oven presumed 

to enter the lists against Bossuefc. But 
that champion of the faith was like one of 
those knights in romance, who first un- 
horse their rash antagonists, and then 
make them work as slaves. Brueys was 
soon converted, and betook liimself to 
write against his former errors. Ho after- 
wards became an ecclesiastic. Thus far 
there is nothing much out of the common 
course in his history. But, grown weary 
of living alone, and having some natural 
turn to comedy, he began, rather late, to 
write for the stage, with the assistance, or 
perhaps only under the name, of a certain 
Pnlaprat, The plays of Brueys had some 
success ; but he was not in a position to 
delineate recent manners, and in the only I 
comedy with which I am acquainted, Le 
Muet, he has borrowed the leading part of 
Ms story from Terence. The language 
seems deficient in vivacity, which, when 
there is no great naturalness or originality 
of character, cannot be dispensed with. 

3$, Tho French opera, after someineffcc- 
Operasor tual attempts by Mazarin 

Qumauit to naturalise an Italian com- 

pany, was successfully established by Lulli 
in 1072 It is the prerogative of music in 
the melo-drama, to render poetry its de- 
pendent ally; but tho airs of Lulli have 
been forgotten, and tho verses of his co- 
adjutor Quinault remain. He is not only 
the earli^t, hut, by general consent, the 
unrivaled poet of French music. Boileau, 
indeed, treated him with undeserved scorn, 
but, probably, through dislike of the tone 
I'o was obliged to preserve, which in the 
eyes of so stem a judge, and one so in- 
sensible to love, appeared languid and 
effeminate. Quinault, nevertheless, was 
not incapable of vigorous and impressive 
poetry; a lyric grandeur distinguishes 
some of his songs; ho seems to possess 
great felicity of adorning every subject 
with appropriate imagery and sentiment ; 
his versification has a smoothness and 
charm of melody, which has made some 
pay that the lines were already music 
before they came to tho composer’s hands ; 
his fables, whether taken from mythology 
or modern romance, display invention and 
skill. Voltaire, La Harpe, Schlegel, and 
the author of the life of Quinault in the 
Biographic XJniverselle, hut, most of all, 
the testimony of the public, have compen- 
sated for the severity of Boileau. The 
Axmide is Quinault’s latest, and also his 
finest opera. 


Sectt. II. 

Off THE ENGU5H DKAMA. 

State of the Stage after the Restoration- 
Tragedies of Dryden, Oticay } Southern 
— Comedies of Congreve and others . 

38. The troubles of twenty years, and 

much more tho fanatical an- Revival of the 
tipathy to stage-plays wliich English 

the predominant party theatre, 

affected, silenced the muse of the buskin, 
and broke tho continuity of those works of ' 
tho elder dramatists, which had given a 
tone to public sentiment as to tho drama 
from tho middlo of Elizabeth’s reign. 
Davonant had, by a sort of connivance,, 
opened a small house for the representa- 
tion of plays, though not avowedly so 
called, near the Charter House in 1G5G. 
He obtained a patent after the Bestora- 
tion. By tbis time another generation 
had arisen, and the scale of taste was to 
be adjusted anew. The fondness for the 
theatre revived with increased avidity; 
more splendid decoration, actors probably, 
especially Betterton, of greater powers, 
and above all, tbo attraction of female per- 
formers, wbo bad never been admitted on 
the older stage, conspired with tho keen 
appetite that long restraint produced, and 
with the general gaiety, or rather dis- 
soluteness, of manners. Yet the multitude 
of places for such amusement was not as 
great as under tho first Stuarts. Two 
houses only were opened by royal patent*?, 
granting them an exclusive privilege, one 
by what was called the Bing’s Company, in 
Drury Lane, another by tbo Duke of 
York’s Company, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Betterton, who was called tho English 
Boscius, till Garrick claimed that title, was 
sent to Paris by Charles IL, that, taking a 
view of tho French stage, ho might better 
judge of what would contribute to the im- 
provement of our own. It has been said, 
and probably with truth, that he intro- 
duced moveable scenes, instead of tho 
fixed tapestry that had been hung across 
tho stage; but this improvement lie 
could not have borrowed from France. 
Tho king not only countenanced the 
fheatro by his patronage, but by so much 
personal notice of the cMef actors, and so 
much interest in all the affairs of tho 
theatre as elevated their condition. 

39. An actor of great talents is the best 
friend of the great dra- change of pub- 
matists ; his own genius do- Uc taste, 
mands theirs for its support and display ; 
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Its catiwa, 


nnd a fino performer would ns soon waste 
the powers of his hand on feeble music, os 
n man like Betterton or Garrick represent 
"what is insipid or in bad taste. Wo know 
that the former, and some of liis contem- 
poraries, were celebrated in tlio great 
part# of our early stago, in those of Shak- 
tyonru and Fletcher. But tho change of 
public taste is sometimes Irresistible by 
those who, ns, in Johnson’s antithesis, they 
“live to please, must plea so to live.” 
Xcitlior tragedy nor comedy was main- 
t lined at its proper level; and as the world 
U apt to demand novelty on tho stage, tho 
general tone of dramatic representation in 
this period, whatever credit it may have 
done to tho performers, reflects little, in 
comparison with our golden age, upon 
those who wroto for them. 

40*. It is observed by Scott, that tho 
French theatre, which was 
now thought to bo in per- 
fection, guided the criticism of Charles's 
court. and afforded tho pattern of those 
tragedies which continued in fashion for 
ivrnty years after the Restoration, and 
u hich were called rhyming or heroic plays. 
Though there is a general justice in this 
xcmark) I am not aware that tho inflated 
fouo of these plays is imitated from any 
French tragedy; certainly, there was a 
nobler model in tho best works’ of Cor- 
neille. But Scott is more right in deriving 
the unnatural and pedantic dialogue which 
prevailed through these performances from 
the romances of Sctulory and CalprenOdo. 
These were, about the era of tho Rcstonv 
tion, almost ns popular among tho indolent 
gentry as in Franco ; nnd it was to bo ex- 
pected that a stylo would gain ground in 
tragedy, which is not so widely removed 
from what tragedy requires, but that an 
ordinary audience would fail to perceive 
tho difference. There is but a narrow lino 
lietween tho sublimo nnd the tumid ; tho 
man of business -or of pleasure who fre- 
quents the theatre must have accustomed 
lumsclf to mako suoh large allowances, to 
put himself into n stato of mind so totally 
different from his every-day lmbits, that a 
little cxtmordinmy deviation from nature, 
far from blocking him, will ratber show 
like a further advance towards excellence. 
Hotspur and Almanzor, Richard and 
Aurungzebe, seem cast in tho same mould ; 
beings who can never occur in tho common 
walk# of life, hut whom tho tragedian has, 
hr a tacit convention with the audience, 
Acquired ft right of feigning like his ghosts 

and witches. ^ _ 

41. The first tragedies of Dryden were 
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what was called heroic, and written in 
rhj-me; aninnoTOtion which, sente tragedies 
of course, must be ascribed of Dryden. 

to tho influence of the French theatre. 
They have occasionally much rigour of 
sentiment and much beautiful poetry, with 
a versification sweet even to luciousness. 
Tho “Conquest of Grenada” is, on ac- 
count of its extravagance, the most cele- 
brated of the plays; but it is inferior to 
the “Indian Emperor,” from which it 
would bo easy to select passages of perfect 
elegance. It is singular that although 
tho rhythm of dramatic verse is commonly 
permitted to bo tho most lax of any, Diy- 
den 1ms in this play availed himself of 
none of his wonted privileges. He 
regularly closes the sense with the couplet, 
and falls into a smoothness of cadence 
which, though exquisitely mellifluous, is 
perhaps too uniform. In the Conquest of 
Grenada tho versification is rather more 
broken. 

42. Dryden may probably have been 
fond of this species of tra- His later tra- 
gedy, on account of his own cedie* 
facility in rhyming, and his habit of con- 
densing his sense. Rhyme, indeed, can 
only bo rejected in our language from the 
tragic scene, because blank verse affords 
wider scope for tho emotions it ought to 
excite ; but for the tumid rhapsodies which 
tho personages of his heroic plays utter 
thcro can be no excuse. Ho adhered 
to tills tone, however, till the change 
in public taste, and especially the ridicule 
thrown on his own plays by the Rehearsal, 
drove him to adopt a very different, though 
not altogether faultless style of tragedy. 
His principal works of this latter class are 
All for Love, in 1678, the Spanish Friar, 
commonly referred to 1682, and Don Se- 
bastian, in 1690. Upon these the dramatic 
fame of Dryden is built ; wliile tho rants 
of Almanzor and Maximin are never men- 
tioned but in ridicule. The chief excel- 
lence of the first appears to consist in the 
beauty of tho language, that of tho second 
in tho interest of tho story, and that of 
the third in the highly finished character 
of Dorax. Porax is the best of Dry den's 
tragic characters, and perhaps the only ono 
in which ho has applied his great know- 
ledge of the human mind to actual delinea- 
tion. It is highly dramatic, because 
formed of those complex passions which ^ 
may readily lead either to virtue or to rice, 
and which tho poet can manage so as to 
surprise tho spectator without transgress- 
ing consistency. Tho Zanga of .Young, a 
part of some theatrical effect, has been 
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compounded of this character and of that 
of logo. But Don Sebas- 
Don Betastian, jj an aS imperfect us nil 

plays must bo in which a single personage 
is thrown forward in too strong relief for 
the rest. The language is full of that rant 
'which characterised Drydon’fl earlier tra- 
gedies, and to which a natural predilection 
seems, after some interval, to have brought 
him back. Sebastian bimself may seem to 
have been intended as a contrast to jSfulcy 
Moloch j but if the author had any rule to 
distinguish the blustering of the hero from 
that of the tyrant, ho has not left the use 
of it in bis reader’s bands. The plot of 
this tragedy is ill conducted, especially in 
the fifth act. Perhaps tho delicacy of the 
present ago may have been too fastidious 
in excluding altogether from tho drama 
this class of stones; because they may 
often excite great interest, give scope to 
impassioned poetry, and are admirably cal- 
culated for the flvayvfijpitrir, or discovery, 
which is so much dwelt upon by the 
critics; nor can the story of OCdipus, which 
has furnished ono of the finest and most 
artful tragedies over written, bo well 
thought an improper subject even for re- 
presentation. But they require, of nil 
others, to bo dexterously managed ; they 
may make tho main distress of a tragedy, 
but not an episode in it. Our feelings re- 
volt at seeing, as in Don Sebastian, an in- 
cestuous passion brought forward as the 
make-weight of a plot, to eke out a fifth 
act, and to dispose of those characters 
whose fortune tho main story has not quite 
■wound up. 

43, The Spanish Friar has been praised 

„ 1 1 _ for what Johnson calls tho 

Bp«W,W»r „ happy cobcidonco nnd 

coalition of tho two plots.” It is difficult 
to understand what can bo meant by a 
compliment which seems either ironical or 
ignorant. Nothing can bo moro remote 
from the truth. Tho artifice of combining 
txvo distinct stories on the stage is, we may 
suppose, cither to interweave tho incidents 
of one into those of tho other, or at least so 
to connect some characters with each in- 
trigue, as to make tho spectator fancy 
them less distinct than they arc. Tims, in 
the Merchant of Venice, tho courtship of 
Bassanio and Portia is happily connected 
with tho main plot of Antonio and Shylock 
by tno circumstances ; it is to set Bn^nnio 
forward in his suit that tho fatal bond is 
first given ; and it is by Portia’s address 
that its forfeiture is explained away. The 
same play affords an instance of another 
land of underplot, that of Lorenro and 


Jcsrica, which is mom episodical, and 
might perhaps be removed without any 
material loss to tho fable; though even this 
serves to account for, wo do not say to 
palliate, tho vindictive exasperation of tho 
Jew. But to which of these do tho comic 
scenes in the Spanish Friar bear most re- 
semblance? Certainly to the latter. 
They consist entirely of an intrigue which 
Lorenro, a young officer, carries on with a 
rich usurer'# wife ; but there is not, even 
by accident, any relation between life ad- 
ventures and tho love and murder which 
go forward in tho palace, Tho SpanHi 
Friar, bo far as it is a comedy, is rcefconnl 
tho best performance of Dryden in that 
line. Father Dominie h very amusing, ami 
has been copied very freely by succeeding 
dramatists, especially in the Duenna. Hut 
Dryden has no great abuniHnre of wit in 
tills or any of his comcdir 1 *. His jests rra 
practical, and he seems to have written 
more for the eye than the car. It may he 
noted an a proof of this, tint hh stage 
| directions arc unnunlly full. In point of 
| diction, the Spanish Friar in ih trrpc 
! ccenrs, and All for Love, are cerhinly tin* 
best plays of Dryden. They are the fc^l 
infected with his great fault, bombast, n*ul 
I should indeed bo rend over and over by 
tho*e who wonld learn tho true tone of 
English tm$edy, In dignity, in animation, 
in striking images and figures there ate 
few or none that excel them ; tho power 
indeed of impressing sympathy, or com- 
manding tears, was seldom placed by 
nature within the reach of Dryden, 

41. Tho Orphan of Otway, and his 
Tonic o Preserved, will 
generally he reckoned tho 0tWfty ‘ 
best tragedies of this period. They have 
both a deep pittiot, springing from tho 
intense and xmmerited dhtre*s of women ; 
both, especially the latter, have a dramatic 
eloquence, rapid and flowing, with W 
of turgid extravaganco than wo find in 
Otrayb contemporaries, and sometimes 
with very graceful }M>ctry. Tho story of 
the Orphan is domestic, and evidently 
borrowed from some French novel, though 
I do not at present remember where I hmc 
read it ; it was onco popular on tho stage, 
and gavo scope for good acting, but is im- 
plying to tho delicacy of our own age. 
Venice Presen cd is more frequently repre- 
sented than any tragedy after those of 
Shakspenre ; tho plot is highly dramatic in" 
conception and conduct ; even what seems* 
when wo read it, a defect, tho shifting of 
our wishes, or perhaps rather of our ill- 
stishes, between two parties, tho sonata 
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and the conspirators, who aro redeemed by 
no virtue, does not, as is shoim by ex- 
perience, intorfero with the spectator’s in- 
terest* Pierre indcod is ono of those 
\tt)ain* for whom it is easy to excite the 
sympathy of the Imif-principicd and the 
inconsiderate, Put the great attraction is 
in the character of BeVridcra ; and when 
that part is represented by such as we re- 
member to have seen, no tragedy is 
honoured by such a tribute, ,not of tears 
alone, hut of more agony than many would 
see): to endure. The versification of 
Otway, IiVe that of roo^t in this period, 
rtm* almost to an extols into the lino of 
oleten syllables, sometimes also into the 
xdruericto form, or twelve syllables with a 
dactylic close, Thtso give a considerable 
animation to tragic verse. , 

45. Southern’s Fatal Discovery, latterly 
represented by tho narao of 
cwthera. j 5a j ?ek ]j at is almost as fa - 1 

mHtar to the lovers of our theatre as 
Venice Preserved itself ; and, for tho | 
mme reason, that whoncrer an actress of j 
great tragic powers arises, tho part of j 
Isabella is as fitted to exhibit them as that ] 
of Bclvidem. The choice and conduct of 
the story arc, however, Southern's chief 
merit* ; for there is little vigour iu tho 
language, though it is natural and free 
from tho * usual fault* of his age. A 
similar character may bo given to his other 
tragedy, Oroouoko, in which Southern 
deserves the pmiso of having, first of any 
Knglish writer, denounced tho traffic in 
slaves, and tho cruelties of their VTeat 
Indian bondage. Tho moral feeling is 
high in this tragedy? and it has sometimes 
been acted with a certain success ; but tho 
execution is not that of a 
*** superior dramatist. Of Leo 
nothing need bo Mid, but that he is, m 
spite of his proverbial extravagance, a 
man of poetical mind and some dramatic 
But ho ha* violated historic truth 
in Theodosius without gaining much by 
invention. The Mourning Bride of Con- 
grevo i* written in prolix 
Congre* e. Reclamation, with no power 
over tho passions. Johnson 5* well known 
to have praised a few line* in this tragedy 
ftfl among tho finest descriptions in tho 
language ; while others, by a sort of con- 
ttariely, bftvo spokon of them ns T»orth 
nothing. Truth is in its usual ™Mdio 
path t many better passages way bo found, 
but they arc well written and impressive. 

40 In the early English comedy, wo 
1 Mourning BHde, act n., weno 3 John- 
of Congreve. 
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find ft large intermixture of obscenity in the 
lower characters, nor always comedies ot 
confined to them, with no ctaa tt's reign, 
infrequent scenes of licentious incident 
and language. But these are invariably 
so brought forward as to manifest tho 
dramatist’s scorn of vice, and to excite no 
other sentiment in a spectator of even an 
ordinary degree of moral purity. In the 
plays that appeared after tho Restoration, 
and that from tho beginning, a different 
tone was assumed. Vico was in her full 
career on tho stage, unchecked by reproof, 
unshamed by contrast, and, for tho most 
part, unpunished by mortification at the 
close. Nor are these less coarse in ex- 
pression, or less impudent in their delinea- 
tion of low debauchery, than those of the 
preceding period. It may be observed, on 
tho contrary, that they rarely exhibit the 
manners of truly polished life, according 
to any notions we can frame of them, and 
are, in this respect, much below those of 
Fletcher, Massinger, and Shirley. It might 
not bo easy, perhaps, to find a scene in 
any comedy of Charles TL 9 * reign where 
ono character has tho behaviour of a 
gentleman, in tho sense wo attach to the 
word. Vet the authors of these were 
themselves in the world, and sometimes 
men of family and considerable station. 
The cause must bo found in tho state of 
society itself, debased as well as corrupted, 
partly by the example of tho court, partly 
by the practice of living in taverns, which 
became much more inveterate after the 
Restoration than befaro. Tho contrast 
with tho manners of Baris, as far as the 
stage is their mirror, does not tell to our 
advantage. These plays, as it may be ex- 
pected, do not aim at the higher glories of 
comic writing; they display no knowledge 
of nature, nor often riso to any other con- 
ception of character than is gained by ti 
caricature of some known class, or, per- 
haps, of sorao remarkable individual. 
Nor do they in general deserve much 
credit as comedies of intrigue ; the plot i* 
seldom invented with much care for its 
development; and if scenes follow ono 
another in a series of diverting incidents, 
if the entanglements are such as produce 
laughter, above all, if tho personages keep 
up a well-sustained battle of repartee, tho 
purpose is sufficiently answered. It is in 
this that they often excel; some of them 

have considerable humour in the represen- 
tation of character, though this may not 
be very original, and a good deal of mt m 

^ 47 . Wycherley is remembered for two 
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comedies, the Plain Dealer, and tlio Coun- 
try AVife, the latter repre- 
Wycherley. BeX1 tcd with eorac change, in 
modern times, under the name of the 
Country Girl. The former has been tre- 
qucntly said to be taken from the Misan- 
thrope oi Molitao; hut this, like many 
current assertions, seems to have little, if 
any, foundation. Manly , the Plain Dca er, 
is, like Alcesto, a speaker of truth ; hut 
the idea is, at least, one which it was easy 
to conceive without plagiarism, and there 
is not the slightest resemblance in any cir- 
cumstance or scene of the two comedies. 
AVc cannot say the same of the Country 
Wife; it was evidently suggested by 
I/Ecole dcs Femmes; the character of 
Amolphe lias been copied ; but even bore, 
the whole conduct of the piece of AYycher- 
Jcy is his own. It is more artificial than 
that of Moli&ro, wherein too much passes 
in description 5 the part of Agues is 
rendered still more poignant ; and among 
the comedies of Charles’s reign, I am not 
sure that it is surpassed by any. 

48. Shadwell and Etheregc, and the 
Improvement famous Afia 13ckn, have en* 

after tho dcavoured to make the stage 

Revolution. ag immoral as their 

talents permitted ; but the two former are 
not destitute of humour. At tho death 
of Charles it had reached the lowest 
point; after tho Revolution it became 
not much more a school of virtue, but 
rather a better one of polished manners 
than before ; and certainly drew to its 
service some men of comic genius, whose 
names are now not only' very familiar to 
our cars, as tho boasts of our theatre, but 
whose works have not all ceased to enliven 
its walls. 

49. Congreve, by the Old Bachelor, 

written, as some have Mid, 

ongreve. ^ twcn ^ #<mo 0 f &gCj 

but, in fact, not quito bo soon, and repre- 
sented in 1693, placed himself at onco 
in a iank which he lias always retained. 
Though not, I think, the first, I 10 is un- 
deniably among tho first names. The Old 
Bachelor was quickly followed by the 
Double Dealer, and that by Lore for Love, 
in which he reached tho summit of hi* 
reputation. The last of his four comedies, 
tho "Way of the AToild, is raid to have 
been coldly received ; for which it is hard 
to assign any substantial cause, unless it 
be some want of sequcnco in the plot. 
The peculiar excellence of Congreve is his 
wit, incessantly sparkling from the lips of 
almost every character, but, on this ac- 
count, it is accompanied by want of nature 


and simplicity. Suture, indeed, and sim- 
plicity do not belong, ns proper attributes, 
to that comedy which, itself the crcntnro 
of an artificial sooioty, has for its proper 
business to exaggerate the affectation an 
hollowness of the world. A critical code, 
which should require the comedy of polite 
life to bo natural, would make it intoler- 
able. But thoro nro limits of deviation 
from likeness whioli even caricature must 
not tranftgress ; and the type of truth 
should always regulate tho playful aber- 
rations of an inventive pencil. The 
manners of Congrcvoh? comedies nro not, 
to us, at least, like tho^e of reality ; I am 
not sure that we have nny cause to 
suppose that they much better repre- 
sent the time 4 * in which they appeared. 
His characters, with an exception^ or 
two, arc heartier and vicious ; which, 
on bring attacked by Collier, ho juflli* 
fled, probably by an afterthought, on 
the authority of AiMotlc’a definition of 
comedy; that it is ^avXorcpoJv, 

an imitation of what is tho worst inhuman 
nature.* But it must bo acknowledged 
that, more than nny preceding writer 
among ub, ho kept up the tone of a gentle- 
man; his men of the world arc profligate, 
hut not coarse » ho rarely, like Shadwell, 
or even Dtydcn, caters for the populace of 
the theatre by such indecencies as they 
must understand ; ho gave, in fact, a tone 
of refinement to tho public taste, which it 
never lost, and which, in its progression, 
has banished \m own comedies from the 
stage. 

60. Lovo for Love is generally reputed 
tho best of these. Con- 
gicve has never any great 
success in tho conception or management 
of his plot ; but in this comedy there « 
least to censure ; several of tho characters 
arc exceedingly humorous ; tho incidents 
arc numerous and not complex : tho wit is 
often admirable. Angelica and bliss Pruc, 
Bon and Tattle, have been repeatedly 
imitated ; hut they have, I think, a con- 
siderable degree of dramatic originality in 
themselves. Johnson has observed that 
Bon tho railor is not reckoned over 
natural, hut lie is very diverting. Pos- 
sibly ho may ho quite as natural a portrait 
of a mere sailor, as that to which wo have 
become used in modem comedy* 

51. Tho AVay of tho World I should, 
perhaps, incline to place jjhtihtt 

next to this; the coquetry comedies, 

of j&Hlhuxmnt, not without tome touches 

1 Congreve's Amendments of Mr. Colliers 
false citations. 


tor* lor Leva. 
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of delicacy, and affection, the impertinent 
coxcombiy of Petulant and Witwood, the 
mixture of wit and ridiculous vanity in 
Lady Wishfort, are amusing to the reader. 
Congreve has here made more use than, as 
far as I remember, had been common in 
England, of the all-important soubrette, 
on whom so much depends in French 
comedy. The manners of France happily 
enabled her dramatists to improve what 
they had borrowed with signal success 
froiA the ancient stage, the witty and 
artful servant, faithful to his master while 
he deceives every one besides, by adding 
this female attendant, not less versed in 
every artifice, nor less quick in reparteo. 
Mincing and Foible, in this play of Con- 
grove, are good specimens of the class ; | 
but, speaking with some hesitation, I do 
not think they will he found, at least, not 
so naturally drawn, in the comedies of 
Charles’s time. Many would, perhaps, not 
without cause, prefer the Old Bachelor; 
which abounds with wit, but seems rather 
deficient in originality of character and 
circumstance. The Double Dealer is en- 
titled to tho same praise of wit, and some 
of the characters, though rather exagger- 
ated, are amusing ; but the plot is so en- 
tangled towards the conclusion, that I 
have found it difficult, even in reading, to 
comprehend it. 

52. Congreve is not superior to Farquhar 

Farquhar. and Vanbrugh, if we might 

Vanbrugh, compare the whole of tbeir 
works. Never has he equalled in vivacity, 
in originality of contrivance, or in dear 


and rapid development of intrigue, tho 
Beau’s Stratagem of tho one, and much 
less tlie admirable delineation of the "Wrong- 
head family in the Provoked Husband of 
the other. But these were of tho eigh- 
teenth century. Farquhnr’s Trip to tho 
Jubilee, though once a popular comedy, is 
not distinguished by more than an easy 
flow of wit, and perhaps a little novelty in 
some of the choracters ; it is indeed written 
in much superior language to the plays on- 
terior to the Be volution. But the B elapse, 
and tho Provoked Wife of Vanbrugh have 
1 attained a considerable reputation. In tho 
former, the character of Amanda is in- 
teresting; especially in the momentary 
wavering, and quick recovery of her virtue. 
This is the first homago that tlio theatre 
had paid, since tho Bestoration, to female 
ohastity ; and notwithstanding the vicious 
tone of the other characters, in winch 
Vanbrugh has gone as great lengths as any 
of his contemporaries, wc pcrccivo the 
beginnings of a re-action in public spirit, 
which gradually reformed and clovated 
tho moral standard of tho stage. 1 Tho 
Provoked "Wife, though it cannot be said 
to give any proofs of this sort of imprm c- 
1 ment, has some merit as a comedy ; it is 
witty and animated, as Vnubmgh usually 
was ; tlie character of Sir John Brute may 
not have been too great a caricaturo of 
«ol mannere, such as survived from tbo 
debased reign of Charles ; and tho endea- 
vour to expose tho grossness of the older 
generation was itself an evidence that a 
better polish had been given to social life 
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Italy— High Xrfnemmt of French Lan- 
guage — Fontcndle — St. Evrcmond- 

Scmqnt—Bouhours and Bapin—Misccl > 
tancous Writers— English Style— and 
Criticism— Erydcn. 

■t if Italy could furnish no long list of 
. » conspicuous names in this 
£££» department of literature to 
Italy. our last period, she is far 
more deficient in the pre^nt. Tho Trose 
Florentine of Dati, ft collechou of what 
seemed the best epecunens of Itahun 
eloquence in this century, served chiefly to 


prove its mediocrity, nor has that editor, 
l This purification of English comedy has 
sometimes been attributed to tbo effect* of » 
famous essay by Collier on the immorflty of 
the English stage. Eat It public opinlonhad 
not been prepared to go along, in a eonsidmble 
degree. with Collier, his anlmadvcrsforscoedl 
have produced little change. In point of tact, 
the EnbseflueDUniliroTeracnt. Wls slaW * <lnd ’ 

1 “ e IT, „ ntbershOTO In avoiding coaue 
I fodcomdes than in modi elevation of sentiment. 

^ Steele's Conscious lover* Is the first 
tweh can be called moral; Cibber, In tbore 
of tho Provoked Husband that be -arete, 
carried this farther, and the stage a 
grew more and more refined, t:U it 
languid and sentimental 
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by ills own panegyric on Louis XIV. or 
any other of his writings, been able to re- 
deem its name. 1 The sermons of Segneri 
have already been mentioned ; the eulogies 
bestowed on them seem to be founded, 
in somo measure, on the surrounding 
barrenness. The letters of-Magalotti, and 
stiilmore of Redi, themselves philosophers, 
and generally writing on philosophy, aeem 
to do more credit than anything else to 
this period. 2 

% Crescimbcni, tbo founder of tbc 
Arcadian Society, has made 

CresclmtienL an jj 0JI0UJft t>je name by his 

exertions to purify tho national taste, as 
well as by his diligence in preserving the 
memory of better ages than his own. His 
History of National Poetry is a laborious 
and useful work, to which I havo some- 
times been indebted* His treatise on tho 
beauty of that poetry is only known to mo 
through Salfi. It is written in dialogue, 
the speakers being Arcadians. Anxious to 
extirpate the school of tho Marinists, with- 
out falling back altogether into that of 
Petrarch, ho set up Costanzo as a model 
of poetry. Most of his precepts, Said 
observes, are very trivial at present j but 
at tlio epoch of its appearance, it was of 
great service towards tho reform of Italian 
literature 

3. This period, tho second part of tho 
Age ot irfftiis seventeenth century* com* 
xiv. in Erase* p re honds the most consider- 
able, and in every sense tbo most important 
and distinguished portion of what was 
once called the great ago in France, tho 
leign of Louis XIV. In this period the 
literature of France was adorned by its 
most brilliant writers ; since, notwithstand- 
ing the genius and popularity of some who 
followed, we generally find a still higher 
placo awarded by men of fine taste to 
Bo&suetand Pascal than to Voltaire and 
Montesquieu. The language was written 
with a care that might havo fettered the 
powers of ordinary men, bnt rend ered those 
of such as wo have mentioned moro re- 
splendent. The laws of taste and grammar, 
like those of nature, wero held immutable ; 
it was theprovince of human genius to deal 
with them, as it does with nature, by a 
skilful employment, not by a preposterous 
and ineffectual rebellion against their con- 
trol. Purity and perspicuity, simplicity 
and ease, wero conditions of good writing : 
it was never thought that an author, es- 
pecially m prose, might transgress tho 

a ® a JJ» 25- Tirah03chi, xl t 412. 

2 Salfi, xiv. 17. Comiani. viii. TX» 

3 Salfi, xiii. 450. ' 


recognised idiom of his mother tongue, or 
invent words unknown to it, for tho sake 
of effect or novelty ; or, if in somo rare 
occurrence so bold a course might bo for- 
given, these exceptions wero but os miracles 
in religion, which would ccaso to strike us, 
or be no miracles at all, but for tbo regu- 
larity of the laws to which they bear 
witness even while they violate them. "We 
havo not thought it nccessazy to defer the 
praiso which somo great French writers have 
deserved on tho score of their language for 
this chapter. Bossuet, Malebrancho, Ar- 
nauld, and Pascal, have already been com- 
memorated ; and it is sufficient to point 
out two causes in perpetual operation 
during this period which ennobled and 
preserved in purity tholiterature of France; 
one, the salutary influence of tho Academy, 
tho other, that emulation between the 
Jesuits and Jansenists for public esteem, 
which was better displayed in their politer 
writings, than in tho abstruse and endless 
controversy of tho fivo propositions. A 
few remain to bo mentioned, and as tho 
subject of this chapter, in order to avoid 
frequent subdivisions, is miscellaneous, tho 
reader must expect to find that wo do not, 
in every instance, confine ourselves to what 
ho may consider as polite letters. 

4. Fontenelle, by the variety of his 
talents, by their application Foutcneiie- 4 ii* 
to, the pursuits most con- character, 
genial to tho intellectual character of his 
contemporaries, and by that extraordinary 
longevity which mado those contemporaries 
not less than throe generations of mankind, 
may be reckoned the best representative of 
French literature. BominIC57, and dying 
within a few days of a complete century, in 
1757, ho enjoyed tho most protracted life 
of any among tho modem learned; and 
that a life in the full sunshine of Parisian 
literature, without care and without disease. 

In nothing was Fontenelle a great writer ; 
his mental and moral disposition resembled 
each other; equable, without tho capacity ' 
of performing, and hardly of conceiving, 
anything truly elevated, but not less exempt 
from the fruits ,of passion, from paradox, 
unreasonableness, and prejudice. His best 
productions arc, perhaps the eulogies on 
the deceased members of the Academy of 
Sciences, which ho pronounced during 
almost forty years, but these nearly all 
belong to the eighteenth century ; they aro 
just and candid, with sufficient, though not , 
very profound, knowledge of tho exact 
sciences, and a stylo puro and flowing, which 
his good Bonse had freed from some early 
j affectation, and liis cold temper as well as 
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travngance. In^his I w °*. “to reckon it a model 

symptoms of tin infirmity belonging ; 
frequently to age than to youth; but 
tenello xvas never young in passion. ~He Rnd Jt be *mul 

affects the tone of somewhat pe&antic and ^ . {bataU a «ompts to copy this 

frigid gallantry » SK"-* * f-fT ^ ” 5 «“ a 

wed the sooiety of the Hotel RambouiUet degree L2n S?”** t0 * ridiculous 
who had countenanced it, and which borders tmdwit < ^’ W * !° much 

too nearly on the language which Molidre whom c ? m ?? , “ cnte to tho lady 

and his disciples had well exposed in their + ””5^ 111 *“* tbeor y> that wo do 

coxcombs on thostaV ^ l a .l ^ 0nnd . iI, ? ln .«*» tbo nonsense of 



the Dead. '* I firStiinDcd of gall/iutiT towards 

thdt fatoo tut. nnd T “'™»K»S Pro- 

The leadm D idea is, of course, borrowed tho planets, the fixed stars are fuH of 

from Lucian; but Fontenelle has aimed at inhabitants, is presented uith no moro 

^‘hJd-n?I SnanCyby °°« tra A t; tho gbosts show of science than was indispensable, but 
m lus dialogues are csaetly those who had with a varying liveliness tha^ if wo may 

S^™i“oh2 f -TV* i. m °’ juds ° by tbe "»mmm has served to 
‘ “ Hd tbe ge “ eral ob } e , ot » *» b »»ff. b y some convince as well as amuse. The plurality 
fwppy analogy which had not occurred to of worlds had been suggested by Wilkuu* 
tho reader, or by some ingenious defenceof and probably by some Cartesians in Franc,*; 
what he had been accustomed to despise, j but it was first rendered a popular tenet hy 
the prominences and depressions of historic this agreeable little book of Fontencllc, 
characters to a level. This is what is I which had a great circulation in Europe! 
always well received in tho land of society The ingenuity with which be obviates tho 
for which FontcneUe wrote ; hut if much is difficulties bo is compelled to acknowledge, 
mere sophistry in his dialogues, if the is worthy of praise; and a good deal of the 
general tone is little above that of the I popular truths of physical astronomy is 
world, there is also, what we often find in j found in these dialogues, 
tho world, some acuteness and novelty, and I S, TheHistoiy of Oracles, which Fon- 
somo things put in a light which it may be I tenello published in 1687, is hi* Histo^r 
worth while not to neglect* I worthy of observation as a Orach*. 

6. Fendon, not many years afterwards, i sign of tbe change that was working in 
Thoao ot copied the sohemo, though j literature. In tho provinces of erudition 

reneloo, not the style, of Fontenello I and of polite letters, long so independent, 

in his own Dialogues of the Dead, written perhaps even so hostile, some tendency to- 
for the use of his pupil tho Duke of Bur- j wards a coalition began to appear* Tho 
gundy. Some of these dialogues are not j men of the world, especially after they bad 
truly of the dead; tho characters speak as j acquired 'a free temper of thinking in 
if on earth, and with earthly designs. J religion, and become accustomed to talk 
They have certainly moro Bolid sense and a { about philosophy, desired to know some- 
more elevated morality than those of Fon- J thing of tho questions which tho learned 
tendle, to which La Haipe has preferred j disputed; but they demanded this know- 
them. Tho noble zeal of Fenelon not to j ledge by a short and easy road, with no 
spare tbe vices of kings, in writing for the great sacrifice of their leisure or attention, 
heir of one so imperious and so open to the ( FontencUe, in the History of Oracle',, as hi 
censure of reflecting minds, shines through- tho dialogues on tho Plurality of “Worlds 
oat these dialogues; but designed as they j prepared a repast for their taste. A dull 
were for a boy, they naturally appear in J work of a learned Dutch physician. Van 
somo places rather superficial. j Dale, had taken up the Fuhject of th** 

7, Fontencllo succeeded better in his ancient oracles, an d explained them by 
VoatentUo'a famous dialogues on the j human imposture instead of that of tb^ 
plurality of Plurality of Worlds, Les j devil, wliich bad been the more orthodox 
Worlds. Mondcs; in which, if the j hypothesis. A certain degree of paradox, 

conception is not wholly original, he has at j or want of orthodoxy, already gave a re fc t 
least developed it with bo much spirit and J to a book in Franco; and Fontenellc f 6 li'cly 
vivacity, that it would show as bad taste ! manner, with mote learning than good 
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fcociety at Paris possessed, and about as 
much as it could endure, united to tv dear 

and acute lino of argument, created a popu- 
larity for Ms History of Oracles, ■which we 
cannot reckon altogether -unmerited. 

9. Hie works oi St. Esmond were col- 

lected after his death in 

St Eviemond. ^q-. many had been 
printed before, and he evidently belongs to 
the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
The fame of St. Evremond as a brilliant 
star, during a long life, in the polished 
aristocracy of Franco and England, gave for 
a time a considerable lustre to his vrntings, 
the greater part of which are such effusions 
as the daily intercourse of good company 
called forth. In verse or in prose, he is 
the gallant friend, rather than lover, of 
ladies who, secure probably of love in some 
other quarter, were proud of the friendship 
of a wit. He never, to do him justice, 
mistakes his character which as liis age was 
not a little advanced might have incurred 
ridicule. Hortense Mancini, Duchess of 
Mazorin, is his heroine ; but wo take little 
interest in compliments to a woman neither 
respected in her life, nor remembered since. 
Nothing can bo more trifling than the 
general character of the writings of St. 
Evremond ; but sometimes he rises to lite- 
iary criticism, or even civil history and on 
such topics he is clear, unaffected, cold, 
without imagination or sensibility; a type 
of the frigid being, whom an aristocratic 
and highly polished society is apt to pro- 
duce. The chief merit of St. Evremond is 
in his style and manner; he has less wit than 
Voiture who contributed to form him, or 
than Voltaire whom he contributed to 
form; but he shows neither the effort of 
the former, nor the restlessness of the 
latter. Voltaire, however, when he is most 
quiet, as in the earliest and best of his 
historical works, seems to hear a consider- 
able resemblance to St. Evremond, and 
there can be no doubt that he was familiar 
with the latter’s writings. 

10. A woman has the glory of being full 
Madame as conspicuous in the graces 

de Sevigae. 0 f s fcy] e as any writer of this 
famous age. It is evident that this was 
hladamo de Sevigne. Her letters, indeed, 
were not published till the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but they were written in the mid-day 
of Louis’s reign. Their ease and freedom 
from affectation are more striking, by con- 
trast with the two epistolary styles which 

2 1 have not compared, or Indeed read. Van 
Dale's work; hut I rather suspect that some of 
the reasoning, not the learning, o! Fontenelle is 
original. 


had been most admired in France, that of 
Balzao, which is laboriously tumid, ana 
that of Voiture, which becomes insipid by 
dint of affectation. Everyone perceives 
that in the letters of a mother to her 
daughter, the public, in a strict sense, is 
not thought of; and yet the habit of 
speaking and writing what men of wit and 
taste would desire to hear and read, gives 
a certain mannerism, I will not say air of 
effort, even to the letters of Madame de 
Sevign6. The abandonment of the heart 
to its casual impulses is not so genuine as 
in some that have since been published. 
It is, at least, clear that it is possible to 
become affected in copying her unaffected 
stylo; and some of 'Walpole’s letters bear 
witness to this. Her wit and talent of 
painting by single touches are very emi- 
nent; scarcely any collection of letters, 
which contain so little that can interest a 
distant ago, are read with such pleasure ; 
if they have any general fault, it is ft little 
monotony and excess of affection towards 
her daughter, which is reported to have 
wearied its object, and, in contrast with 
this, a little want of sensibility towards all 
beyond her immediate friends, and a readi- 
ness to find something ludicrous in the 
dangers and sufferings of others. 1 

11. The French Academy had boon so 
judicious, both in the choice The French 
of its members, and in the Academy, 
general tenor of its proceedings, that it 
stood very high in public esteem, and a 
voluntary deference was commonly shown 
to its authority. The favour of Louis 
XIV., when he grew to manhood, was 
accorded as amply as that of Biohelieu. 

i The proofs of this are numerous enough in 
her letters. In one of them she mentions that 
a lady of her acquaintance, having been bitten 
by a mad dog, had gone to bo dipped in the sea, 
and amuses herself by taking off the provincial 
accent with which she will express herself on 
the first plunge. She makes a jest of La 
Voisin's execution; and though that person 
was as little entitled to sympathy as anyone, 
yet, when a woman is burned alive, it is not usual 
for another woman to turn it into drollery. 

Madame de Sevignd's taste has been arraigned 
for slighting Eacine; and she has been charged 
with the unfortunate prediction; H passera 
comme le caf4. But it is denied # that these 
words can be found, though few like to give up 
so diverting a miscalculation of futurity. In 
her time, Corneille's party was so well sup- 
ported, and he deserved so much gratitude and 
reverence, that we cannot much wonder at her 
being carried a little too far against his rival. 
■Who has ever seen a woman just towards the 
rivals of her friends, though many are just to- 
wards their own? 
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{The Academy was received by the king, 
■when they approached him publicly, ■with 
the same ceremonies as the superior courts 
of justice. This body had, almost from 
its commencement, undertaken a national 
dictionary, which should cany the language 
to its utmost perfection, and trace a road 
to the highest eloquence that depended on 
purity and choice of words; more than 
this could not he given by man. The 
work proceeded very slowly; and diction- 
aries were published in the meantime, one 
by Sichelet m 16S0, another by Furetiere. 
The former seems to be little more than a 
glossary of technical, or otherwise doubt- 
ful words;* but the latter, though pre- 
tending to contain only terms of art and 
science, was found, by its definitions and 
by tho authorities.it quoted, to interfere 
so much with the project of tho academi- 
cians, who had armed themselves with an 
exclusive privilege, that they not only ex- 
pelled FuretiSro from their body] on tho 
allegation that he had availed himself of 
materials intrusted to him by tho Academy 
for its own dictionary, but instituted a long 
process at law to hinder his publication. 
This was in 16S5, and the dictionary of 
Furctiero only appeared after hia death, at 
Amsterdam, in 1690. 2 ‘Whatever may 
have been the delinquency, moral or legal, 
of this compiler, his dictionary is praised 
by Goujet as a rich treasure, in which 
almost everything is found that we can 
desire for a sound knowledge of tho lan- 
guage* It has been frequently reprinted, 
and continued long in esteem. But the 
dictionary of tho Academy, which was 
published in 3694, claimed an authority to 
which that of a private man could not pro- 
tend. Yet the first edition seems to have 
rather disappointed tho public expectation 
hlany objected to the want of quotations, 
and to tho observance of an orthography 
that had become obsolete. The Academy 
undertook a revision of its work in 1700 ; 
and, finally, profiting by the public opinion 
on which it endeavoured to act, rendered 
this dictionary the most received standard 
of the French language* 3 
12. Tho Grammairo Generate et Kaison- 

r nSe of Lancelot, in -which 

Otawmxes, Araauld took a considerable 
share, is rather a treatise on tho philosophy 
of nil language than one peculiar to tho 
IiencK “Tho best critics,” says Baillet, 


pchsson, Hist, tie I'Academio (continuation 
t Olivet), p. 47. Goujet, Biblioth^oe Fran* 

I , SB, et post. Biogr. Hravera., «t* 

3 Pdisson, p. C9. Goujet, p. 261. j 


“ acknowledge that there is nothingwritten 
by either tho ancient or the modem gmm- 
marians, with so much justness and soli- 
dity. ^ Vigneul-Marrillc bestows upon it 
an almost equal eulogy. 5 Lancelot was 
copied in a great degree by Lami, in bis 
Rhetoric or Art of Speaking, with little of 
value that is original. 3 Yaugdas retained 
his place as the founder of sound, gram- 
matical criticism, though, his judgments 
have not been uniformly confirmed by tho 
I next generation. His remarks were edited 
with notes by Thomas Corneille, who bad 
the reputation of an excellent gram- 
marian.’* Tho observations of Mfcnngo on 
the French language, in 1675 and 1676, are 
said to have tho fault pf reposing too much 
on obsolete authorities, even those of the 
sixteenth century, which had long been 
proscribed by a politer ago. 5 Notwith- 
standing the zeal of tho Academy, no 
critical laws could arrest the revolutions 
of speech. Changes came in with the 
lapse of time, and were sanctioned by the 
imperious rule of custom. In a book on 
grammar, published as early as 16$$, 

I Balzac and Yoiture, even Patru and the 
Fort-Royal writers, are called semi- 
modems^ bo many new phrases had 
since mado their way into composition, bo 
many of theirs had acquired a certain air 


o£ antiquity. 

IS. Tho genius of the French language, 
as it was estimated in this Boaftonre* En- 
ttse. bv those who aspired tretiens d‘Aristo 
to tho character of good ctd Ea s ene 
critics, may bo learned from one of tin? 
dialogues in a work of Bouhours, Lcs En- 
tretiens d'Aristo et d’Eugene. Bouhour* 
teas a Jesuit, Who affected a polito and 
lively tone, according to tho fashion of hi* 
time, so as to warrant some degree of 
ridicule ; but a man of taste and judg- 
ment, whom, though La llarpc speaks of 
him with some disdain, his contemporary 
emoted with respect. The tot and the 
most interesting, at present, of these con- 
versations, winch are feigned to take piau* 
between two gentlemen of Ideraty tasty 
hims m the French language-* l - 


[gemens tics gratis, n - G<mi<s 

BafUet’s words 

elaogcsdeliittmtuw, 

>ujct,i*,CG. Gibert t p.&3. 

Biogr. Unit. 

Lliotbcaue TtnlversfUe, xv., 3M* Fcr* 
ante a <imttar remark on Patra. 
uhoan point* oat several 
had lately come into use. Be 
Jes mtnagenen*, or awir dt la 
nd thinks these phrases would so. L. . . 
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presumes to be the best of all modem ; J 
(lending the Spanish for its m *», 
Italian far its finical effennnacyA xae 
French has th© secret of uniting brevity 
with clearness, and with purity, and polite- 
ness. The Greek and Latin are obscure 
where they as c concise. The Spanish is 
always diffuse. The Spanish is a turbid 
torrent, often over-spreading the country 
with great noise; the Italian a gentle 
rivulet, occasionally given to inundate its 
meadows ; the French, a noble river, en- 
riching the adjacent lands, but with an 
equal, majestic course of waters that never 
quits its level . 2 Spanish, again, he com- 
pares to an insolent beauty, that holds her 
head high, and takes pleasure in splendid 
dress; Italian, to a painted coquette, al- 
ways attired to please; French,^ to a 
modest and agreeable lady, who, if you 
may call her a prude, has nothing uncivil 
or repulsive in her prudery* Latin is the 
common mother; but while Italian has 
the sort of likeness to Latin which an ape 
bears to a man, in French we have the 
dignity, politeness, purity, and good sense 
of the Augustan age. The French have 
rejected almost all the diminutives onco 
in use, and do not, like the Italians, admit 
the right of framing others. This language 
does not tolerate rhyming sounds in prose, 
nor even any kind of assonance, as amcr- 
tume and fortune , near together. It re- 
jects very bold metaphors, as the zenith of 
virtue, the apo git of glory; and it is re- 
markable that its poetry is almost as 
hostile to metaphor as its prose,* u Wo 
have very few words merely poetical, and 
the language of our poets is not very 
different from that of tho worlds What 
ever be tho cause, it is certain that a 
figurative style is neither good among us 
in verse not in prose,” This is evidently 
much exaggerated, and, in contradiction 
to tho known examples, at least, of dra- 
matic poetry. All affectation and labour, 
he proceeds to say, are equally repugnant 

in which he was mistaken. Tour de visage and 
four & esprit wcw new; the words fends, tn& 
sure*, emit 1 ^ 5 , c rnptc, and many more were used 
in new senses. Thus also assez and irop ; as tho 
phrase, je ns suis pas trop de totre avis* It 
sccma, on reflection, that some of the expres- 
sions he animadverts upon, must have been 
affected while they were new, being in opposi- 
tion to the correct meaning of words ; and it fa 
always curious, lu other languages ns well as 
our own, to observe the comparatively recent 
no&iMy ol many things quite established by 
present usage. Lntretiens dAristo et d’Enghi 
p. 95. 

l T. 52 (edit. 1071). s p, p w 3 p % ££ 


44 If we would 
epcak'the' language well, wo should not try 
to speak it too well. It detests excess o£ 
ornament; it would almost desire that 
words should be as it were naked; them 
dress must be no more than necessity and 
decency require. Its simplicity is averse 
to compound words; those adjectives which, 
ate formed by such a juncture of two, have 
long been exiled both from prose and verse. 
Our own pronunciation,” he affirms, "is 
the most natural and pleasing of any . The 
Chinese and other Asiatics sing ; the Ger- 
mans rattle (rallcnt;); tho Spaniards spout; 
the Italians righ; the English whistle; the 
French alone can properly bo said to speak; 
which arises, in fact, from our not accent- 
ing any syllable before tho penultimate. 
The French language is best adapted to 
express tho tenderest sentiments of the 
heart; for which reason our songs are bo 
impassioned and pathetic, whilo those of 
Italy and Spain arc full of nonsense. 
Other languages may address the imagina- 
tion, but outb alone speaks to tho heart, 
which never understands what is said in 
them.”* This is literally amusing; and 
with equal patriotism, Bouhours in another 
place has proposed the question, whether a 
German can, by tho nature of things, pos- 
sess any wit. 

14. Bouhours, not deficient, as wo may per- 
ceive, in self -confidence and Attacked by 
proneness to censure, pro- Barbier 
Burned to turn into ridicule d Axi<:<5Tir ‘ 

the writers of Port-Xtoyal, at that time of 
such distinguished reputation as threatened 
to eclipse tho credit which the Jesuits had 
always preserved in polite letters. He 
alludes to their long periods and tho ex- 
aggerated plira3es of invective which they 
poured forth in controversy . 2 But the 
Jansenist party was well able to defend it- 
self, Barbier d'Aucour retaliated on the 
vain Jesuit by his Scntunens do Cleanthe 

iP.CS. 

2 P, 150. Vigueul-MarviUc observe? that the 
Pori-Iioyal writers formed their style originally 
on that of Balzac (voh i. p. 107) ; and that H. 
d’Audilly, brother of Antony Amauld, affected 
at one time a grand and copious manner like 
the Spaniard?, as being more serious and Im- 
posing, especially in devotional writings; but 
afterwards finding tho French were impatient of 
this stylo, that party abandoned it for one 
moTo concise, which it is by no means less 
difficult to write well, p. 139. Baillct seems to 
refer their love of long periods to the famous 
advocate Le hlafrtre, who had employed them 
fa his pleadings, not only as giving more 
dignity, but also because the public taste at - 
that time favoured them. 
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snr les Entreticns d’Ariste et d’Eugfine, 
It seems to be the general opinion of French 
critics that lie Las well exposed tbe weak 
parts of Lis adversary, Lis affected air of 
iho world, tLe occasional frivolity and 
feebleness of Lis observations; yet there 
seems something morose in the censures of 
the supposed Oleanthe, which renders this 
book less agreeable than that on which it 
animadverts. 

15. Another work of criticism by Bou- 
ia Maniore do Lours La Mani6ro do Bien 
Bicn Power, penscr, which is also in dia- 
logue, contains much that shows acuteness 
and delicacy of discrimination ; though his 
taste was deficient in warmth and sensi- 
bility, which renders him somewhat too 
strict and fastidious in Lis judgments. He 
is an unsparing enemy of obscurity, ex- 
aggeration and nonsense, and laughs at the 
hyperbolical language of Balzao, while he 
Las rather over-praised Voiture. 1 The 
affected inflated thoughts, of which the 
Italian and Spanish writers afford him 
many examples, Bouhours justly con- 
demns, and by the correctness of his judg- 
ment may deserve, on the whole, a re- 
spectable place in the second order of 
critics. 

16. The Inflexions sur VEloquenco et 

Sapla’j Efflec- sar la Foesie of Bapin, 
tiozut on Eio- another Jesuit, whose Latin 
qoeuco and p 0 em on Gardens has ol- 

p0et37 ‘ ready been praised, are 
judicious, though perhaps rather too 

t Voiture, ho saju, alwajB takes a tone of 
raillery when he exaggerates. Le faux devient 
vrat a la favour do l'lronie, p. 29. But we can 
lmrdly think that Balzac was not gravely ironi- 
cal In some of the strange hyperboles which 
Bouhours quotes from him. 

In tho fourth dialogue, Bouhours has many 
just observations on the necessity of clearness. 
An obscurity arising from allusion to things 
now unknown, such as we find in the ancients, 
is no fault but ft misfortune ; but this is no 
excuse for one which may he avoided, and 
arises from tho writer's indistinctness of con- 
ception or language* Cola n cst pas intelligible, 
dit rhillntho (after bearing a foolish rhapsody 
extracted from a funeral sermon on Louis 
XIII.). Iftm, r^pondif Eudoxe, ce n*est pas 
tout4-fait do galimatias, cen’estquedu phdbus 
Vous mettez done, dit Piiilinthe, de la differ- 
enco entre le galimatias et le phdbus 1 Oui, re- 
partit Eudoxe, le galimatias renferme une 
ohscuritd profondo, et n'a de soi-m$me nul sens 
raisonnable. Le pluibus n’est pas si obscur, et 
a un brillant qul signQe, ou sorablo signifier 
quelque chose ; le soleil y entro d* ordinaire, et 
e'est peut-fitre ce qul a donnd lieu en notre 
langue au nom de pb^bus. Ce nest pas que 
qnelquefois lo phtiras ne denenne obscur, 
jusqu’ h n'etre pas entendu; mais alors le 


diffuse ; his criticism is what would appear 
severe in our times; but it was that of a 
man formed by the ancients, and who 
lived also in the best and most critical age 
of France. The reflections on poetry aie 
avowedly founded'on Aristotle, but with 
much that is new, and with examples from 
modern poets to confirm and illustrate it. 
The practice at this time in France was to 
depreciate the Italians ; and Tasso is often 
tho subject of Rapin’s censure ; for want, 
among other things, of that grave and ma- 
jestic character which epic poetry de- 
mands. Yet Bapin is not so rigorous, but 
that he can blame the coldness of modern 
precepts in regard to French poetry. After 
condemning the pompous tone of Brcbceuf 
in his translation of tho Pharsalia, he re- 
marks that “we have gone since to an 
opposite extreme by too scrupulous a care 
for the purity of the language; for we 
have begun to take from poctiy its force 
and dignity by too much reserve and a 
false modesty, which we have established 
as characteristics of our language, so as to 
deprive it of that judicious boldness which 
true poetry requires ; wo have cut off the 
metaphors and all those figures of speech 
which give force and spirit to words and 
reduced all the artifices of words to a pure 
regular stylo which exposes itself to no 
risk by bold expression. Tho taste of the 
age, the influence of women who are 
naturally timid, that of tho court which 
had hardly anything in common with the 
ancients, on accouht of its usual antipathy 
for learning, accredited this manner of 
writing.” 1 In this Bapin seems to glance 
at the polite but cold criticism of his 
brother Jesuit, Bouhours. 

17. Bapin, in another work of criticism, 
the Parallels of Great Men ms Parallels of 
of Antiquity, has weighed Great Men. 
in tho scales of his own judgment De- 
mosthenes and Cicero, Homer and Virgil, 
Thucydides and Livy, Plato and Aristotle. 
Thus eloquence, poetry, history and philo- 
sophy pass under review, Tho taste of 
Bapin is for the Latins ; Cicero he prefeis 
to Demosthenes, Livy on the whole to 
Thucydides, though this he leaves more to 
tho reader ; but is confident that none ex- 
cept mere grammarians have ranked 
Homer above Viigil. 2 The loquacity of the 
older poet, the frequency of his moral re- 
flections, which Bapin thinks misplaced in 
an epic poem, his similes, the sameness of 
his traditions, are treated very freely ; yet 

galimatias s’en joint; ce ne sont que brillans et 
□ue tdn^bres de tons cdtes, p. 342. 

IP. 147. * P.168 
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he gives him the preference over Virgil for 
grandeur and nobleness of narration, for 
his epithets, and the splendour of his lan- 
guage. But he is of opinion that ^Eneas 
is a much finer character than Achilles, 
These two epio poets he holds, howfever, to 
be the greatest in the world ; as for all the 
rest, ancient and modem, he enumerates 
them one after another, and can find little 
but faults in them alL 1 Nor does he es- 
teem dramatic and lyric poets, at least 
modem, much better. 

18. The Treatise on Epic Poetry by 
Bossu on Epic Bossu was once of some ro- 

Poetrjr. putation. An English poet 
has thought fit to say that we should have 
stared, like Indians, at Homer, if Bossu 
had not taught us to understand him. 2 
The book is, however, long since forgotten ; 
and we fancy that we understand Homer 
not the worse. It is in six books, which 
treat of the fable, the action, the narration, 
the manners, the machinery, the senti- 
ments and expressions of an epio poem. 
Homer is the favourite poet of Bossu, and 
Virgil next to him ; this preference of the 
superior model does him some honour in a 
generation which was becoming insensible 
to its excellence. Bossu is judicious and 
correct in taste, but without much depth^ 
and he seems to want the acuteness of 
Bouhours. 

19. Fontcnelle is a critic of whom it 
ronteneUe’fl may be said, that he did 

critical writings more injury to fine taste 
and sensibility in works of imagination and 
sentiment, than any man without his good 
sense and natural acuteness could have 
done. He is systematically cold ; if he 
seems to tolerate any flight of the poet, it 
is rather by caprice than by a genuine I 
discernment of beauty ; but ho clings, 1 
with the unyielding claw of a cold- 
blooded animal, to the faults of great 
writers, which ho exposes with reason and 
sarcasm* His Reflections on Poetry relate 
mostly to dramatic composition, and to 
that of the French stage. Theocritus is 
his victim in the Dissertation on Pastoral 
Poetry ; but Fontenelle gave the Sicilian 
his revenge; he wrote pastorals himself; 
and wo have altogether forgotten, or, 
when we again look at, can very partially 
approve, iho idylls of the Boulevards, 
while those Doric dactyls of Theocritus 
linger still, like what Schiller has called 

i P. 175. 

a Had Bossu never writ, the world had still, 
Like Indians, viewed this mighty piece of 
wit. 

MuiiO rave’s Essay oti Poetry. 


soft music of yesterday, from our school- 
boy reminiscences on our aged ears. 

20. The reign of mere scholars was now 
at an end; no worse name preference or 
than that of pedant could Trench lauguas* 
be imposed on those who to Latin, 
sought for glory; the admiration of all 
that was national in arts, in arms, in 
manners, as well „as in speech, carried 
away like a torrent thoso prescriptive 
titles to reverence which only lingered in 
colleges. The superiority of the Latin 
language to French had long been con- 
tested; even Henry Stephens has a dis- 
sertation in favour of the latter; and in 
this period, though a few resolute scholars 
did not retire from the field, it was 
generally held either that French was 
every way the better means of expressing 
our thoughts, or, at least, so much more 
convenient as to put nearly an end to 
the use of the other. Latin had been the 
privileged language of stone; but Louis 
XTV., in consequent of an essay by 
Charpentier, in 1C76, replaced fcho in- 
scriptions on his triumphal arches by 
others in French. 1 This, of course, does 
not much affect the general question be- 
tween the two languages. 

21. But it was not in language alone 

that the ancients wore to 

, General mpe- 

endurc the aggression of a riority of 
disobedient posterity. It undents dis- 
had long been a problem in pTlted * 
Europe whether they had not been sur- 
passed ; one, perhaps, which began before 
the younger generations could make good 
their claim. But time, tho nominal ally 
of the old possessors, gave his more power- 
ful aid to their opponents ; every ago saw 
the proportions change, and new men rise 
up to strengthen the ranks of the assailants. 
In philosophy, in science, in natural know- 
ledge, the undents had none but a few 
mere pedants, or half-read lovers of para- 
dox, to maintain their superiority ; but in 
tho beauties of language, in eloquence and 
poetry, the suffrage of criticism had long 
been theirs. It seemed time to dispute 
even this. Charles Perrault, a man of 
some learning, some variety 
of acquirement, and a good 0harlesPcrra,dt - 
deal of ingenuity and quickness, pub- 
lished, in 1687, his famous "Parallel of 
the Ancients and Moderns in all’ that 
regards Arts and Sciences.” This is a 
series of dialogues, the parties being first, 
a president, deeply learned and prejudiced 
in all respects for antiquity ; secondly, an 
abb&, not ignorant , but having reflected more 
i Goujet, i., 18. 
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than read, cool and impartial, always mead 
to appear in the right, or, in other words, 
the author’s representative; thirdly, a man 
of the world, seizing the gay side of every 
subject, and apparently brought in to 
prevent the booh from becoming dull. 
They begin with architecture and paint* 
ing, and soon make it clear that Athens 
was a mere heap of pig-sties in comparison 
with Versailles ; the ancient paintcis fare 
equally ill. They next advance to elo- 
quence and poetry, and here, where the 
strife of war is sharpest, the defeat of 
antiquity is chanted with triumph. 
Homer, Virgil, Horace arc successively 
brought forward for severe and often un- 
just censure ; but, of course, it is not to be 
imagined that Pcrrault is always in the 
wrong ; he had to fight against a pedantic 
admiration which surrenders sound taste; 
and having found the bow bent too much 
in one way, he forced it himsdf too 
violently into another direction. It is the 
fault of such books to be one-sided; they 
are not unfrequently right in censuring 
blemishes, but very uncandid in sup- 
pressing beauties. Homer has been worst 
used by Pcrrault, who had not the least 
power of feeling his excellence ; but the 
advocate of the newer age in his dialogue 
admits that the JEneid is superior to any 
modem epic. In his comparison of elo 
quence, Perrault has given some specimens 
of both sides in contrast ; comparing, by 
means/ however, of his own versions, tlio 
funeral orations of Pericles and Plato with, 
those of Bourdaloue, Bossuet, and Hecliier, 
the description by Pliny of his country seat 
with one by Balzac, an epistle of Cicero 
with another of Balzac. These compari- 
sons were fitted to produce a great effect 
among those who could neither read tho 
original text, nor place themselves in the 
midst of anciejit feelings and habits. It 
is easy to perceive that a vast majority of 
the French in that ago would agree with 
Perrault; the book was written for the 
times. 

22. Fontencllo, in a very short digres- 

* si on on tho ancients and 

FonteneUe. mo( jerns, subjoined to his 
Discourse on Pastoral Poetry, followed the 
steps of Perrault. “The whole question 
as to pre-cmincnco between tlic ancients 
and modems,” he begins, “reduces itself 
into another, whether tho trees that used 
to grow in our woods 'were larger t an 
those which grow now. If they 

Homer, Plato, Demosthenes cannot he 

equalled in these ages; hut if oar trees 
are os large as trees were of old, then 


there fa no reason why we may not equal 
Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes.” The 
sophistry of this is glaring enough ; but it 
was logic for Paris. In the rest of this 
short essay, there are the usual charac- 
teristics of Fontenellc, cool, good sense, 
and an incapacity, by natural privation, of 
feeling tho highest excellence in works of 
taste. 

23. Boileau, in observations annexed to 
his translation of Longinus, Boilc-m’* do- 
as well as in a few sallies of fence or anti* 
his poetry, defended tho qulty 
great poets, especially Homer and Pindar, 
with dignity and moderation; freely aban- 
doning the cause of antiquity where ho felt 
it to be untenable. Periault replied frith 
courage, a quality meriting somo praise 
where the adversary was so powerful in 
sarcasm and so little accustomed to spaic 
it ; but the controversy ceased in tolerable 
friendship. 

24. The knowledge of new accessions to 
literatuie wliich its lovers first Boviews- 
demanded, had hitherto Journal des 
been communicated only Scavana. 
through tho annual catalogues published 
at Frankfort or other places. But these 
lists of title-pages were unsatisfactory to 
the distant scholar, who sought to become 
acquainted with tho real progress of learn- 
ing, and to know wknt ho might find it 
worth while to purchase. Denis do Sallo, 
a member of the parliament of Paris, and 
not wholly undistinguished in literature, 
though Ills other works are not much 
remembered, by carrying into effoefc a. 
happy project of his own, gave birth, as 
it were, to a mighty spirit which hti* 
grown up in strength and enterprise, till 
it has become the ruling power of the 
literary world, ilonday, tlic 5th of 
January, 1GG3, is the date of tho first 
number of tho first review, the Journal 
des S avans, published by Sallo, under the 
name* of the Sicur de Hedouvillc, which 
some have said to bo that of his scivnnM 

1 Camusat, in his Hiitoiro Cnjiqac dc* 
Journal! v, in two volumes 3i34, which, not- 
withstanding its general title, is chlef£ con ’ 
fined to the history of the Journal clowns 
and wholly to snch as append » I ntnet, has 
not been ablo to clear up this Interesting joint , 
for there are not wanting those uho a^-erf, that 
Hcdonville «« the name of an estate be longteg 
to Sallo; and he is called in some public de- 
scription without reference to the journal 
Bo minus de Sallo dBWonvfflc in Tzrlsitn'l 
enria senator. Camusat, i , 1 N ^withstand- 
in g this, there is ciiJcncc that leads us to the 
valet ; so that « am r lius deliberandum censeo ; 

Ecs maffna cst.” 

3 r 
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It was printed weekly, in a duodecimo or 
sexto-decimo form, each number contain- 
ing from twelve to sixteen pages. The 
first book ever reviewed (let us observe tho 
difference of subject between that and tho 
last, whatever the last may be) was an 
edition of the works of Victor Vitensis 
and Vigilius Tapsensis, African bishops of 
the fifth century, by Father Chiflct, a 
J esuit. 2 The second is Spelmon’s Glossary. 
According to the prospectus prefixed to the 
Journal des Scavans, it was not designed 
for a mere review, but a literary miscel- 
lany ; composed, in the first place, of an 
exact catalogue of the chief books which 
should be printed in Europe ; not content 
with tho more titles, as the majority of 
bibliographers had hitherto been, but giv- 
ing an account of their contents, and their 
value to the public ; it was also to contain 
a necrology of distinguished authors, an 
account of experiments in physics and 
chemistry, and of new discoveries in arts 
and sciences, with the principal decisions i 
of civil and ecclesiastical tribunals, the 
decrees of the Sorbonno and other French 
or foreign universities ; in short, whatever 
might be interesting to men of letters. 
Wc find, therefore, some piece of nows, 
more or less of a literary or scientific 
nature, subjoined to each number, Tims, 
in ilie first number, wo lmve a double- 
headed child bom near Salisbury; in tho 
second, a question of legitimacy decided in 
tho parliament of Paris ; in the third, an 
experiment on a new ship or boat con- 
structed by Sir William Petty; in tho 
fourth, an account of a discussion in the 
College of Jesuits on the nature of comets. 
The scientific articles, which bear a large 
proportion to the rest, aro illustrated by 
engravings. It was complained that the 
Journal dcs S-avaus did not pay much 
regard to polite or amusing literature . 
imd this led to tho publication of the j 
Mcrcure Galanfc, by Vist, w hich gavo re 
views of poetiy and of tho dmma, 

25. Though tho notices in the Journal 
des Scavans are very short, and when they 
give any character, for tho most part of a 
laudatory tone, SaDo did not fail to raise 
up enemies by tho more assumption of 
power which a reviewer is prone to affect 
Menage, on a work of whose he had made 

vLZ^ 6 2 itCn ^ cfc Y ^ii Tapsenfis, 
rrovincire Blsacenne Eplswmonnn iw— 

pirione. The critique, if such it he* 
c U \ two pases in duodecimo* 

3 £«Sp G? *“■ 


some criticism, and by no means, as it 
appears, without justice, replied in wrath ; 
Putin and others rose up as injured au- 
thors against tho eelf-crcctcd censor; but 
he made more formidable enemies by some 
rather blunt declarations of a Gallican 
feeling, as became a counsellor of tho 
parliament of Paris, against tho court of 
Pome; and tho privilege of publication 
was soon withdrawn from SalloJ It is 
said that ho had the spirit to refuse tho 
offer of continuing tho journal under a 
previous censorship; and it passed into 
other hands, those of Gallois, who con- 
tinued it with great success.* It is re- 
markable that tho first review, within a 
few months of its origin, was silenced for 
assuming too imperious an authority over 
literature, and for speaking evil of dig- 
nities. “In cunis jam Jove dignus erat,” 
Tho Journal dcs Scavans, incomparably 
tho most ancient of living reviews, is still 
conspicuous for its learning, its candour, 
and its freedom from those stains of per- 
sonal and patty malice which deform more 
popular works. 

2G. Tho path thus opened to nil that 
could tempt a man who z*vtm 
madc writing his profes- H*hed by hayie 
Bion— -profit, celebrity, a perpetual appear- 
ance. in the public eye, the facility of 
pouring forth every scattered thought of 
his own, the power of revenge upon every 
enemy, could not fall to tempt more con- 
spicuous men than Sallo or Ins successor 
Gallois. Tiro of very high reputation, at 
least of reputation that hence becamo very 
high, entered it> Bayle and Le Clerc. Tho 
former, m IGSi, commenced a new review, 
Nouvelles do la Eepublique des Lettres. 
He saw and was well able to irajirovc tho 
opportunities which periodical criticism 
furnished to a mind eminently qualified 
for it; extensively, and in some points, 
deeply learned ; full of wit, acuteness, and 
a happy talent of writing in a lively tone 
without the insipidity of affected politeness. 
The scholar and philosopher of Itottcrdam 
had a rival, in some respects, ami ulti- 
inatcly an adversary, in a neighbouring 
city. Lo Clcro, settled at 
Amsterdam as professor of Andie ©we. 
belles lettres and of Hebrew in "the Ar- 

I Camusat, p. 2$. Sallo had also attacked tho 
Jesnits. . » 

* Elogc dc Gallois, par Fontenello. in the 
tatter s works, vol. v., p. 1GS. Biographic Uni* - 
vcrselle, arts. Sallo and Gallois. Gallois Is said 
to have been a coadjutor of Sallo from the 
oegitmmg, and some others nr© named by 
Camusat i« its contributors, among whom were 
Gombe&riile and Chapclrin. 
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xninian seminary, undertook in 1686, at tlie 
ago of twenty-nine, tho first of tliose three 
celebrated series of reviews, to which ho 
owes so much of his fame. This was the 
Bibliothequo Universello, in all the early 
volumes of which La Croze, a much in- 
ferior person, was his coadjutor, published 
monthly in a very small form. Le Clerc 
had afterwards a disagreement with La 
Crozo, and tho latter part of the Bib- 
liothequo Universello (that after the tenth 
volumo) is chiefly his own. It ceased to 
be published in 1693, and tho Bibliothdque 
Choisie, which is perhaps oven a more 
known work of Lo Olerc, did not commence 
till 1703. But tho fulness, tho variety, 
the judioious analysis and selection, as well 
ns tho value of tho original remarks, which 
we find in tho Bibliothequo Universelle, 
renders it of signal utility to those who 
would embrace tho literature of that Bhort, 
but not unimportant period which it illus- 
trates . 

27. Meantime a less brilliant, but by no 
means less erudite, review, 

fceipsic Acta. ^ ^ c t 3> had com- 

menced in Germany. Tho first volume of 
this series was published in 1682. But 
being written in Latin, with more regard 
to tho past than to the growing state of 
opinions, and consequently almost exclud- 
ing tho most attractive, and indeed the 
.most important, subject, with a Lutheran 
spirit of unchangeable orthodoxy in re- 
ligion, and with an absence of anything 
liko philosophy or even connected system 
in erudition, it is one of the most unread- 
able books, relatively to its utility in learn- 
ing, which has ever fallen into my hands. 
Italy had entered earlier on this critical 
-career ; tho Giornalo do 1 Litterati was 
begun at Romo in lGOSj the Giornale 
Vcncto do* Litterati, at Venice in 1671. 
They continued for some time; but with 
less conspicuous reputation than those 
.above mentioned. The Mcrcure Savant, 
published at Amsterdam in 1684, was an 
i ndifferent production, which induced Baylo 
to set up his own Nouvelles de la Ro- 
publique dcs Lcttres in opposition to it. 
Two reviews wero commenced in the 
•German language within the seventeenth 
century, and three in English. The first 
of these latter was tho “Weekly Memo- 
rials for tho Ingenious,” London, 1082. 
This, I believe, lasted but a short time. 
It was followed by one, entitled “The 
Works of the Earned,” in 1691; and 
by another “History of tho Works* of 
the Learned,” in 1699. I have met with 
none of these, nor will any satisfactory 


account of them, I believe, be readily 
found. 1 

28. Bayle had first become known in 
16S2, by the Pcns6es 3)i s&yie^xhonghts 
verses sur la Comfite de on toe comet. 
1680 ; a work which I am not sure that he 
ever decidedly surpassed. Its purpose is 
one hardly worthy, we should imagine, to 
employ him ; since those who could read 
and reason were not likely to be afraid of 
comets, and those who could do neither 
would be little the better for his book. 
But with this ostensible aim Bayle had 
others in view ; it gave scope to his keen 
observation of mankind, if we may use the 
word observation for that which he chiefly 
derived from modem hooks, and to the 
calm philosophy which he professed. There 
is less of the love of paradox, less of a 
cavilling Pyrrhonism, and though much 
diffuseness, less of pedantry and irrelevant 
instances in the PensSes JDiverses than in 
his greater work. It exposed him, how- 
ever, to controversy; Jurieu, a French 
minister in Holland, the champion of 
Calvinistio orthodoxy, waged a war that 
was only terminated with their lives ; and 
Baylo’s defence of the Thoughts on tho 
Comet is fully as long as the original per 
formance, but far less entertaining. 

29. He now projected an immortal un- 
dertaldns, the Historical 

and Critical Dictionary. 

Moreri, a laborious scribe, had published in 
1673 a kind of encyclopedic dictionary, 
biographical, historical, and geographical ; 
Bayle professed to fill up the numerous 
deficiencies, and to rectify the errors of 
this compiler. It is hard to place his dic- 
tionary, which appeared in 1694, under 
any distinct head in a literary classification 
which docs not make a separate chapter 
for lexicography. It is almost equally 
difficult to give a general character of this 
many-coloured web, that great erudition 
and still greater acuteness and strength 
of mind wove for the last years of the ( 
seventeenth century. The learning of 
Baylo was copious, especially in what 
most required it, the controversies, the 
anecdotes, the miscellaneous factB and 
sentences, scattered over the vast surface 
of literature for two preceding centuries. 

In that of antiquity he was less profoundly 
versed, yet so quick in application of his 
classical stores, that he passes for even o 
better scholar than he was. His original 
design may have been only to fill np 
tho deficiencies of Moreri; but a mind 
ljogler, Hist. Litterario, cap. 9. Biblio- 
th£que UniYera&le, 
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<*nse of writing ms what the publio de- 
manded, and what the -writers after the 
Restoration sought to attam ; they were 
more strictly idiomatic and English than 
their predecessors. But this case some- 
times bccamo negligence and feebleness, 
nnd often turned to coarseness and vul- 
garity. Tho language of Sevign6 and 
Hamilton is eminently colloquial ; scarce 
n turn occurs m their writings which they 
would not haio used in familiar society ; 
lmt tlicirs was the colloquy of tho gods, 
oms of men ; their idiom, though still sim- 
ple nnd French, Ind been refined in tho 
saloons of Paris, by that instinctive rejec- 
tion of all that is low which tho fine tact of 
n complishod women dictates ; while in our 
own contemporary writers, with little e\cep 
tion, their is what defaces tho dialogue of 
our comedy, a tone not so much of pro 
uncialism, or c\en of what is called the 
1 inguago of the common people, as of ono 
much wor^c, the dregs of vulgar ribaldry', 
\ hich n gentleman must clear from his 
com crsationbefoie hecan assert that name 
Xor was this confined to those who led 
irregular lives; tho general manners being 
unpolished, wo find m tho writings of the 
cleigy, wherever they nro polemic or 
satirical, the same tendency to what is 
called slang, a word wlucli, as itself ho 
longs to tho vocabulary it denotes, I uso 
with sonic unwillingness Tho xnitern of 
Ind witting in this lespcct was Sir Roger 
VL^traugc ; liis -drop's Fables will present 
everything that is hostile to good taste; 
yet by a certain wit and readiness in 
r ullcry LTstrauge was a popular wnterand 
liny even now be read, perhaps, with 
some amusement Tho translation of Don 
Ouivotc, published in 1G82, may also be 
specified as incredibly vulgar, and without 
tho least perception of the tone which tho 
original author has preserved. 

33. \V C can produce nevertheless several 

names of those who laid the 
Hotfoes foundations at least, and 
indeed furnished camples, of good 5 
somo of them among the greatest, for other 
wonts, in our literature Hohhes is pea- 
hans tho fust of whom avc can say that he 
is a good English miter; for the etceUent 
passages of Hooker, Sydney, Baleigh, 

Eacon, Taylor, OhiUmgaiorth and others 

<,f the Ebzaboihan oi tho first Stuart 
period are not sufficient to establish then 
claim ; a good writer being one whose com- 
position is nearly uniform, and who never 
sinks to such inferiority or negligence as we 
must confess in most of these. To make 
^ch a writer, tho absence of gross fault is 


full as necessary as actual beauties; we 
are not judging as of poets, by the highest 
flight of their genius, and forgiving all the 
rest, bat as of a sum of positive and 
negative quantities, where the latter 
counterbalance and efface an equal por- 
tion of the former. Hobbes is clear, pre- 
cise, spirited, and, above all, free, in 
general, from tho faults of his prede- 
cessors; his language is sensibly less ob- 
solete ; he is never vulgar, rarely, if ever, 
quaint or pedantic. 

34. Cowley’s prose, very unlike his verse, 
as Johnson has observed, „ „ 
is perspicuous and un- 
affected. His few essays may even be 
reckoned among the earliest models of good 
writing In that, especially, on the death 
of Cromwell, till, losing hi^ composure, he 
falls a little into tho vulgar style towards 
the close, we find an absence of pedantry, 
an case and gracoful choice of idiom, an 
unstudied harmony of periods, winch had 
been perceu cd in very few writers of tho 
two preceding reigns u His thoughts,” 
say s Johnson, “ ore natural, and Ins style 
has a smooth and placid equability which 
has never yet obtained its duo commenda- 
tion. Nothing is far sought or hard- 
laboured ; but all is easy withoutfcebleness, 
and familiar without grossness.” 

35 Evelyn wiote in 1651 a little piece, 
purporting to bo an account EvoIyJU 
of England by a Frenchman. 

It is very severe on our manners, especially’ 
in London ; his abhorrence of the late re- 
\olutions in church and state conspiring 
with his natural politeness winch ho had 
lately improved by foreign travel.. It is 
worth reading as illustrative of social lus 
tory ; but I chiefly mention it here on ac- 
count of tho polish and gentlemanly ele- 
gance of the stylo, which very few had 
hitherto regarded in such light composi- 
tions An answer by some indignant 
patriot has been re printed together with 
this pamphlet of Evelyn, and is a good 
specimen of the bestial nbaldry which onr 
ancestors seem to have taken for wit. 

Tho later writings of Evelyn are such as 
lus character and habits would lead us to 

expect, but I am not aware that they often 
rise above that respectable level, nor are 
their subjects such as to require an elc- 
't ated stylo. 

3G. Every poem and play of Dryden, ns ( 
they successh dy appeared, Dr7dea 
was ushered into the w orld 
by those prefaces and dedications whicn 

i Both these will be found in the late edition 
of Evelyn’s Miscellaneous Works 
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hnvo made Mm celebrated as a critic of 
pootay and a master of the English lan- 
gauge. Tho Essay on Dramatic roesy, 
and its subsequent Def euco, the Origin and 
Progress of Satire, the Parallel of Poetry 
and Painting, tlio Lifo of Plutarch, and 
other things of minor importance, all pre- 
fixed to some more extensive work, com- 
plete the catalogue of his prose. The stylo 
of Dryden was very superior to any that 
England had seen. Not conversant rvith 
our old writers, so little, in fact, as to find 
the common phrases of tho Eliznbothcn 
ago unintelligible, 1 ho followed tho tasto of 
Charles's reign, in emulating tho politest 
and most popular writers in tho French 
language. Ho seems to have fonned him- 
self on Montaigne, Balzac, and Voituro ; 
but so ready was his invention, so rigorous 
his judgment, so complete his mastery over 
his nativo tongue, that, in point of style, 
ho must bo reckoned abovo nil tho three. 
He had tho enso of Montaigne without his 
negligcuco and embarrassed structure of 
periods ; Iiq had tho dignity of Balzac with, 
more varied cadences, and without his 
hyperbolical tumour, tho unexpected turns 
of Yoiture without Ills affectation and nir 
of effort. In tho dedications especially, 
wo find paragraphs of extraordinary grace- 
fulness, such ns possibly have never been 
surpassed in our language. Tho prefaces 
are evidently written in a moro negligent 
stylo ; ho seems, like Montaigne, to con- 
verse with the reader from his arm-chair, 
and parses onward with littlo connection 
from one subject to another. 2 In address- 
ing a patron, n different lino is observable ; 
ho comes with tho respectful air which the 
occasion seems to demand ; but, though I 
do not think that Dryden ever, in lan- 
guage, forgets his own position, we must 
confess that the flattery is sometimes pal- 
pably untrue, and always offensn cly in- 
delicate, Tho dedication of tlvo Mock As- 
trologer to the Duke of Newcastle is a 
master -piece of fine writing ; nnd tho sub- 
ject better deserved theselarish commenda- 
tions than most who received them. That 
of tho State of Innoccnco to tlio Duchess of 
York is also very well written ; but tho 
adulation is excessive. It appeals to mo 
iMalono has given several proofs of this. 
Dryden's Troso Work*, vob i , part 2, p. 130, ct 
alibi. Drj den thought expressions wrong ami 
incorrect in Sbal»pearo and Johnson which 
were the current language of their age. 

2 TWe is his own account. "The nature of a 
preface is rambling, nover wholly out of tho i 
wny.aorinit . . This j have learned from 
tho practice of honest Montaigne." YoL UL u 
005 * 


that, after tlio Revolution, Dryden took 
less pains with his stjlo; tlio colloquial 
vulgarisms, and these aro not wanting oven 
in his earlier prefaces, become more fre- 
quent; his periods aro often of more 
slovenly construction; ho forgets even in 
his dedications that ho is standing before a 
lord. Thus, remarking on the account 
Andromache gives to Hector of her own 
liistory, ho observes, in a stylo rather un- 
worthy of him, 11 Tho devil was in Hector 
if ho know not all this matter ns well ns 
sho wdio told it him, for sho had been lus 
bed-fellow for many years together; and if 
he knew it then, it must bo confessed that 
Homer in this long digression lias rather 
given us liis own character, than that of 
I the fair lady whom ho paints.’* 1 

37. His Es^xy on Dramatic Poesy, pub* 
libhrd in 1C0S, was re- fikE^-.ycn 
printed sixteen years after- Erai-xtte Tcr'y. 
wards, and it is curious to observe the 
changes which Dryden made in the cvpn s- 
bion. Malono has carefully noted all 
these; they ‘how both tho circ the author 
i took with his own style, and tho change 
i winch was gradually working in tho Eng- 
llisli language. 2 Tlio Anglicism of termi- 
nating tho rentcnco with a pr« position is 
rejected. 3 Thus u I cannot think so con- 
temptibly of tho ngo Hi vo )n,”is exchanged 
for a tho age in w hich I live,” M A deeper 
expression of belief ihnn nil the actor can 
persuade us to,” is altered, “ can insinuate 
into us.” And, though tho old form con- 
tinued inn*© long after Ibo time of Pry don. 
it has of late years been reckoned inelegant 
and proscribed in all eases, perhaps vitli 
nn unnecessary fastidiousness, to which I 
have not uniformly deferred, slnco our 
language is of a Teutonic structure, and 

1 Yol. HI., p. 230. Tills is Jn the dedication 
or Ids third MPcclhny to I»ord Katdlfio, 

c Yol. t, P. 130-142. 

3 11 The preposition in the cud of thorcntcuce, 
a common fault with him (Ben Johnson), and 
which I lnv o hut lately observed In my on n 
writings," p, 237. Tho form is, In xuy opinion, 
sometimes emphatic and rpinted, though Its 
frequent ere appears slovenly. I remembermy 
late friend, Mr. Richard Shxrp, who'Q good 
tasto is well known, used to quote an Interroga- 
tory of Booker: “Shall there ho a God to 
swear by, and nono to pray to!" os an Instance 
of tho force which this nmnyoment, fo emi- 
nently idiomatic, sometimes gives. It Is tm- 
neccsnry to say that it is derived from the 
German; and nothing but I/itln prejudice can 
make us tbtnk it essentially wrong. In the 
passive voice, I \Mnk it better than In the ac- 
tive; nor can it always ho dispensed with, un- 
less wo cbooso rather tho feeble encumbering 
pronoun acMtfi. 
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tho rules of Latin or French grammar are 
not always to bind ns. 

38. This Essay on Dramatic Poesy is 
written in dialogue; Diydcn himself, under 
tho nomo of Ncandor, being probably on o 

improvement* of tlio speaker. 1 ?. It turns 

in Ws style. on the 0 f riiymo in 
tragedy, on tbo observation of the unities, 
and on somo other theatrical questions. 
Dry den, at this time, was favourable to 
rhymed tragedies, which his practico sup- 
ported. Sir Robert Howard having 
written somo observations on that essay 
and taken a different view as to rhyme, 
Drydcn published a defence of his essay in 
n xiw sicily stylo of cutting scorn, but ono 
hardly justified by tho iono of tho criti- 
cism, which had been Vcxy civil tovrtnds 
him; and, as ho was apparently in tho 
wrong, tho air of superiority seems tho 
more misplaced. 

39. Drydcn, as a critic, is not to bo 

His critical numbered with those who 

character. ] ia vc founded tho depths of 

the human mind, hardly with those who 
analyse tho language and sontiments of 
poets, and teach others to judgo by show- 
ing why they havo judged themselves. Ho 
scatters remarks, sometimes too indefinite, 
sometimes too arbitrary; yet his predomi- 
nating good eonso colours tlio whole; wo 
find in them no perplexing subtlety* no 
cloudy nonsenso, no paradoxes and heresies 
in tasto to revolt us. Those ho has made 
on translation in tho preface to that of 
Ovid’s Epistles aro valuable. “Ho man,” 
he says, “is capable of translating poetry, 
wlio besides a genius to that art, is not a 
mastci both of liis author’s language and 
of his own. Hot must wo understand the 
language only of the poet, hut his particular 
turn of thoughts and expression, which are 
tho characters that distinguish, and, as it 
were, individuate him from all other 
writers/’ 1 lVo cannot pay Diyden tho 
compliment of saying that lio gave the 
example as well as precept, especially in 
Ins Virgil. Ho did not scruple tocopy 
Sccrais in his discourse on Epic Poetry. 
•'Dim I follow, and what I borrow from 
Wm am ready to acknowledge to bun ; for, 
impartially speaking, the French aro as 
juttob bettor critics than tbo English as 

tbey aro worso poets.’* ...... 

40. The greater part of bis critical writ- 
ings relates to the drama; a subject with 

n p jqd TJio Quotations in this paragraph 
tout tho first has not ev en that excuse. 


which ho was very conversant; bnt he had 
somo considerable prejudices; he seems 
never' to havo felt the transcendent ex- 
cellence of Shakspearo; and sometimes, 
perhaps, his own opinions, if not feigned, 
aro biased by that sort of self-defence to 
which he thought himself driven in the 
prefaces to 2us several plays. Ho had 
many enemies on tho watch ; tho Duke of 
Buckingham’s Rehearsal, a satire of great 
wit, had exposed to ridicule the heroic 
tragedies,* and many were afterwards 
ready to forget the merits of tho poet in tho 
delinquencies of tho politician. “What 
Vhgil wrote,” ho says, “in the vigour of 
his age, in plenty and in ease, I have 
undertaken to translate in my declining 
years; struggling with wants, oppressed 
by sickness, curbed in my genius, liable to 
bo misconstrued in all I write; and my 
judges, if they are not very equitable, 
already prejudiced against me by the lying 
character which has been given them of my 
morals.** 

41. Drydcn will hardly bo charged with 
abandoning too hastily our xymef on 

national credit, when he T ^ sedy ‘ 

said the Iftench were better critics than 
the English. We had scarcely anything 
worthy of notice to aHcdgo beyond his own 
writings. Tho Theatrum Poetamm by 
philips, nephew of Milton, is superficial in 
cvciy respect. Thomas Hymer, best known 
to mankind as tho editor of the Ecedera, 
but a strenuous advocate for the Aristo- 
telian principles in the drama, published, 
in 1678, “Tho Tragedies of the last Age 
considered and examined by tho Practico 
of tho Ancients, and by tho coumon Sense 
of all Ages/’ This contains a censure of 
some plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Sbakspearo and Jousdu. “I have chiefly 
considered the fable or plot which ell con- 
[ c i u de to be the soul of a tragedy, which 
with the ancients is always found to be a 
reasonable soul, but with us for the most 
part a brutish, and often worse than 
brutish.”* I have read only his criticisms 
on the Maid’s Xtogedy, King and no Sing, 


Ms comedy was published in Idiii the 
lies are amusing; end though parody is 
tosl unfair weapon that ridictdocanuse 
are tn most instances warranted by the 
iaL Bayes, whether he resembles Dryden 
t, is a very comic personage : the character 
d by Johnson to hare been sketched ter 
aant; but X much doubt this report; 
aant had been dead some yeara betere the 
nsal was published, and could have been 
wa f obnoxious toils satire, 
dl. id, P. 657. 
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and Kollo; and as tho conduct and cha- 
racters of all three arc far enough from 
being invulnerable, it is not surprising that 
Bymor has often well exposed them. 

42. Next to Dryden, the second placo 
Sir William among the polito writers of 
Temple's Essays the period, from the Kc- 
storation to the end of the century, has 
commonly been given to Sir ’William 
Temple, His Miscellanies, to which, 
principally, this praise belongs, uto not 
recommended by mote erudition than a 
retired statesman might acquiro, with no 
great expense of time, nor by much origi- 
nality of reflection. But if Temple lias 
not profound knowledge, ho turns all he 
possesses well to account; if his thoughts 
are not vory striking, they a re commonly 
just. Ho has less eloquence than Boling- 
broke, hut is also free from his rcstlc^nc&s 
and ostentation. Much, also, which now 
appears superficial iu Temple’s historical 
surveys, was far less familiar in his age ; 
ho has tho merit of a comprehensive and a 
candid mind. His style, to which wc 
should particularly refer, will he found ih 
comparison with Ins contemporaries highly 
polished, and sustained with more equa- 
bility than they preserve, remoto from 
anything either pedantic or humble. The 
periods are studiously rhythmical; yet 
they want the variety and peculiar charm 
. that wc admire in those of Dryden. 

43. Locke is certainly a good writer, re 

style of Locte. ^wly to tho greater part 
of iub contemporaries; liis 
plain and manly sentences often give us 
pleasure by tho wording alone, llut lio 
has some defects; in liis 3>say on tho 
Human Understanding ho is often too 
figurative for tho ‘subject. In all his writ- 
ings, and especially in tho Treatise on 
Education, he is occasionally negligent, 
and though not vulgar, at least according 
to tho idiom of his age, slovenly in the 
structure of his sentences as well as tho 
choice of his words; ho is not, in mere 
style, very forcible, and certainly not verv 
elegant. J 

44. The Essays of Sir George Maekenzio 
Sir George are empty and diffuse; the 

"SS?* ^ of pedantic 

words to a degree of bar- 
prism; and though they wero chiefly 
written after the Revolution, ho seems to 
have wholly formed himself on tho older 
writers, such ns Sir Thomas Browno, or 
oven Feltham. Ho affects the obsolete 
and unploasmg termination of the tlurd 
person of tho verb in cth, which was goin- i 
out of uso even in the pulpit, besides other i 


rust of archaism. Nothing can ho more 
unlike tho manner of Dryden, Locke, or 
Temple. In his matter he seems fi mero 
dcclaimcr, as if the world would any longer 
endure tho trivial morality which the six- 
teenth century had borrowed from Seneca, 
or the dull ethics of sermons. It is pro- 
bable tlmt, as Mackcimc was a man who 
had seen and. read much, ho must have 
some better passages than I have found 
in glnncing shortly at his works. His 
countryman, Andrew Ilct- jusdrew 

cher, is a better master of HctcOer 

English style; ho writes with purity, 
clearness, and spirit; but tho substance is 
so much before his eyes, that he is little 
solicitous about language. And a similar 
character may lie given to many of the 
political tracts in the reign of William. 
They are well expressed for their purposo ; 
their English is pcrFpicuou*, unalfcctcd, 
often forcible, and* upon the whole, much 
superior to that of similar writing ■» in the 
reign of Ohnrlon; but they do not chal- 
lenge a place of which their authors never 
dreamed ; they arc not to be counted in 
the polite literature of England. 

45. I may have overlooked, or even never 
known, somo books of buflkient \ntue to 
deserve mention; and I ivgu fc that the 
list of miscellaneous literature should be 
so abort. But it must be confessed that 
our golden ago did not begin before tho 
eighteenth century, and then with him 
who bos never since bci n rivalled in grace, 
humour, and mention, vrainw'* coa- # 
IVaUou’s Complete Angler, rkte Aagltr. 
published in 1C53, seems by the title a 
stmngc clioico out of all tho books of half 
a century; yet its simplicity, its sweet- 
ness. its natural grace, and h tippy infer- 
mixture of graver strains with the precepts 
of angling, have rendered this book deserv- 
edly popular, and a model which one of tho 
most fatuous among our late philosophers, 
and a successful disciple of I mc ^ ft i ton 
m his favourite nit, 1m condescended to 
imitate, 

% ^ book, not indeed remarkable for 

its FtyJo, but one which I Ktw 

could hardly mention in any Trend, 

less miscellaneous chapter than the present, 
though, since it was published in 1G3S, it 
*° ^ av ° ^ con rochtioned before, is 
lUlkin’s ** Discovery of o Now 'World, or 
a Discourse fending to prove that it is pro- 
bablo thero may bo another habitable 
\\ arid in the Moon, with a Discourse con- 
corning the Possibility of n Damage 
thither. This is one of the births of that 
inquiring spirit, that disdain of ancient " 
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prejudice, winch the seventeenth century 
produced. Bacon was undoubtedly the 
father of it in England ; but Kepler, and 
above nil Galileo, by tho now truths they 
demonstrated, made men fearless in in- 
vestigation and conjecture. Tho geogra- 
pliical discoveries indeed of Columbus and 
Magellan had prepared tlio way for con- 
jectures, hardly more astonishing in tho 
oves of the vulgnr than those had been. 
Wilkins accordingly begins by bringing a 
host of sago writers who had denied tho 
existence of antipodes. Ho expressly 
maintains tho Copemican theory, hut ad- 
mits tli at it was generally reputed a novel 
paradox. The arguments on the other side 
ho meets at some length, and knew how to 
answer, by tho principles of compound 
motion, tho plausible objection that stones 
fulling from a tower were not left behind 
by the motion of tlio earth. The spots in 
the moon ho took for sen, and tho 
brighter parts for land. A lunar atmo- 
sphcic ho was forced to hold, and gives 
reason** for thinking it probable. Aa to 
inhabitants, he docs not dwell long on tho 
subject. Campanella, and long boforo him 
Cardinal Cusanus, had believed the sun 
and moon to be inhabited, 1 and Wil- 
kins ends by saying: “Being content for 
my own part to have spoken so mnoh of 
it, ns may conduce to show tho opinion 
of others concerning tlio inhabitants of tho 
moon, I dare not myself affirm anything of 
these Sclcmtes, because I know not any 
ground whereon to bnild any probable 
opinion. But I think that future ages will 
discover more, and our posterity perhaps 
mny invent some means for our better 
acquaintance with those inhabitants.” To 
this be comes as his final proposition, that 
it may bo possible for some of our posterity 
to find out a conveyance to this other 
world ; and if there bo inliabitants there, 
to ha vo communication with them. But 
this chapter is the worst in tho hook, and 
shows that Wilkins, notwithstanding his 
ingenuity, had hut crude notions on tho 
principles of physics. He followed this up 
by wlmt I have not seen, a “Discourse 
concerning a new planet ; tending to piovc 
that it is possiblo our earth is one of tlio 

l Suipicamur in region© solfs magis csso 
rolarcs, claros et Illumlnatos intellectuals 

bnbltatorcs, epltituoliorcs etinm quam in luna, 
nbi magis lunatic!, et in terra magis materioles 
ct crass!, ut UU Intellectual^ natural solarcs 
alnt multum in actu ct parum in potentfa, 
terrenl vero magls in potentia ct parum in 
actu, ' lunares in medio fluctuantes, &c. 
Cusanus apud Wilkins, p. 103 (edit 1802). 


planets.” This appears to he a regular 
vindication of tbo Copemican theory, and 
was published in 1640. 

47. The cause of antiquity, so rudely 
found support in Sir William Antiquity de- 
Temple, assailed abroad by fended by 

Perrault and Fontenello, Temp * e * 
who has defended it in one of his essays 
with more zeal than prudence or knowledge 
of tho various subjeots on which he con- 
tends for tho rights of the past. It was 
in fact such a credulous and superficial view 
as might have been token by a pedant of 
the sixteenth century. For it is in science, 
taking the word largely, full as much as in 
works of genius, that ho denies tho ancients 
to have been surpassed. Temple's Essay, 
however, was translated into French, and 
he was supposed by many to have made a 
brilliant vindication of injured antiquity, 
But it was soon refuted in the most solid 
book that was written in wotton'g Beflec- 
nny country upon this 1101X5 
famous dispute. William Wotton pub- 
lished in 1694 his Reflections on ancient 
and modern Learning. 1 He draws very 
well in this tho lino between Temple and 
Perrault, avoiding the tasteless judgment 
of the latter in poetry and eloquence, but 
pointing out the superiority of the modems 
in tbo whole range of physical science. 


Sect. H. 
on FICTION. 

tnck Romances— Fayette and others 
—Pilgrim's Progress— Turkish Spy. 

, Spain had about the middle of this 
iturv a writer of various Qnevedo'a 

nature, who is v ^ ow 

own in Europe by his fictions, Queveao. 
s visions and liis life of the great Tacaiio, 
re early translated, and became very 
Gular. 2 They may he reckoned superior 
anything m comic romance, except Don 

Gotten had been a boy of 
it?, at sir years old he could readily trans- 
K G«ek, Hebrew at seven he 
led some knowledge of Arabic and Syriac. 

, Idw lMWuaS« pre * 

.Mmntirnr a degree to one so young, a 
■ini record of Us citnordteuy proficient 
“ aSTto the registers of the university. 

ns of fregnent interpolation. 
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Quixote, that the seventeenth centmypro- 
daced ; and yet this commendation is note 
high one. In the picaresque style, the life 
of Eicano is tolerably amusing; hut 
Qnevcdo, like others, has long since been 
surpassed. The Sueuos, ot Visions, are 
better; they show spirit and sharpness 
with some originality of invention. But 
Las Zahurdas de Pluton, which, like 
the other suenos, beais a general re- 
semblance to the Pilgrim’s Progress, being 
an allegorical dream, is less powerfully and 
graphically written; the satire is also 
rather too obvious* M Lucian,” says 
Boutcrwck, (< furnished him with the 
original idea of satirical visions; but 
Quevedo’s were the first of tbeir kind in 
modern literature. Owing to frequent 
imitations, their faults aro no longer 
disguised by the charm of novelty, and 
even their merits have ceased to in- 
terest. 

49. JNo species of composition seems less 
rrendiiieroia adapted to the genius of the 

romances. French nation in the reign 
of Louis XIV. than the heroic romances 
so much admired in its first years. It 
must bo confessed that this was but the 
continuance, and in some respect possibly, 
an improvement of a long established style 
of fiction. But it was not fitted to endure 
reason or ridicule, and the societies of 
Paris knew the use of both weapons 
MoliSre sometimes tried Ids wit upon the 
romances ; and Boileau, rather later in the 
day, when the victory had been won, 
attacked Mademoiselle Soudery with his 
sarcastic irony in ft dialogue on the heroes 
of her invention. 

50. The first step in descending from the 

Koveia of heroic romance was to 

Madame La ground not altogether dis- 
# Fayette * similar. The feats of 

chivalry were replaced by less wonderful 
adventures; the love became less hyper- 
bolical in expression, though not less in- 
tensely engrossing the personages; the 
general tone of manners was lowered down 
better to that of nature, or at least of 
an ideality which the imagination did not 
reject ; a stylo already tried in the minor 
fictions of Spain. The earliest novels that , 
demand attention in this lino ore those of 
the Countess de la Payette, celebrated 
while Mademoiselle do la Yergne under the 
name of Lavema in the Latin poetry of 
Menage.- Zayde, the first of these, is on- 

1 Hist, of Spanish Literature, p. 471. 
SThenamaLswcma, though weH-sou ading, 
ww in one respect unlucky, being that given by 
.antiquity to the goddess of thieves. An epigram 


tirely in the Spanish style ; the adventures 
aro improbable, but various and rather in- 
teresting to those who carry no scepticism 
into fiction ; the language is polished and 
agreeable, though not very animated; and 
it is easy to perceive that while that kind 
of novel was popular, Zayde would obtain- 
a high place. It has, however, the usual 
faults ; the story is broken by intervening 
narratives, which occupy too large a space ; 
the sorrows of the principal characters ex- 
cite, at least as I should judge, little sym- 
pathy ; and their sentiments and emotions 
are sometimes too much refined in the 
alembic of the H6tel Bambouillet, In a 
later novel, the Princess of Cleves, 
Madame La Fayette threw off the affecta- 
tion of that circle to which she had once 
belonged, and though perhaps Zayde is, or 
was in its own age, the more celebrated 
novel, it seems to me that in this she has 
excelled herself. The story, being 
nothing else than the insuperable and in- 
sidious, but not guilty, attachment of a 
married lady to a lover, required a delicacy 
and correctness of taste which the 
authoress has well displayed in it. The 
probability of the incidents, the natural 
course they take, the absence of all com- 
plication and perplexity, give such an in- 
artificial air to this novel, that wo can 
scarcely help believing it to shadow forth 
some real event. A modern novelist would 
probably have made more of the story; tho 
style is always calm, sometimes almost 
languid ; a tone of decorous politeness, like 
that of the branch stage, is never relaxed ; 
but it is precisely by this means that tho 
writer has kept up a moral dignity, of 
which it would have been so easy to lose 
sight. The Princess of Cleves is perhaps 
tho first work of mere invention {for 
though tho characters are historical, there 
is no known foundation for the story) 
which brought forward tho manners of the 
aristocracy ; it may be said, tho contem- 
porary manners ; for Madame La Fayette 
must have copied her own times. As this 
has become a popular theme of fiction, it 
is just to commemorate the novel which in- 
troduced it. 

SL The French have few novels of this 
class in the seventeenth cen- Scamn's 
toy which they praise ; Comique. 
those of Madame Villedieu, ot Des Jardins, 


on Menage, almost, perhaps, too trite to be * 
quoted, is piguani enough : 

Lesbla nulla tibi, nulla est tibi dicta Comma ; 

Carmine laudatnr Cynthia nulla tuo. 

Sed cum doctorum compilas scrinia vatnm, 

Kii rairum, si git culta Lavema tibi. * 
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consent in 1699. It is needless to say 
Teiemaque of that it booh obtained the 
pension. admiration of Europe, and 
perhaps there is no book in the French 
language that has been more read. Fene- 
lon seems to have conceived that, metre 
not being essential, as he assumed, to 
poetry, he had, by imitating the Odyssey 
in T616maque, produced an epio of as 
legitimate a character as his model. But 
the boundaries between epic poetry, es- 
pecially suoh epics as the Odyssey, and 
romance were only perceptible by the em- 
ployment of verse in the former ; no eleva- 
tion of character, no ideality of concei>- 
tion, no charm of imagery or emotion had 
been denied to romance. The language of 
poetry had for two centuries been seized 
for its use, T616maquc must therefore 
take its place among romances ; but still 
it is true that no romance had breathed so 
classical a spirit, none had abounded so 
much with the richness of poetical lan- 
guage, much in fact of Homer, Yirgil, and 
Sophocles having been woven in with no 
other change than verbal translation, nor 
had any preserved such dignity in its cir- 
cumstances, such beauty, harmony, and 
nobleness in its diction. It would be as 
idle to say that Fenelon was indebted to 
2}*Oxf6 and Calprenedc, as to deny that 
some degree of resemblance may be found 
in their poetical prose. The one belonged 
to the morals of chivalry, generous but 
exaggerated ; the other to those of wisdom 
and religion. The one has been forgotten 
because its tone is false; the other is ever 
admired, and is only less regarded because 
it is true in excess ; becauso it contains too 
much of what wo know. TSMmaque, like 
some other of Fenelon’s writings, is to be 
considered in reference to its object; an 
object of all the noblest, being to form the 
character of one to whom many must look j 
up for their welfare, but still very different 
from the inculcation of j^rofound truth. 
The beauties of Teiemaque are veiy numer- 
ous ; the descriptions, and indeed the whole 
tone of the book, have a charm of grace, 
something like the pictures of Guido; but 
there is also a certain languor which steals 
over us in reading, and though there is no 
real want of Variety in the narration, it 
reminds us so continually of its source, the 
Homcnc legends, as to become rather 
monotonous. The abandonment of verse 
has produced too much diffuseness,* it will 
o o served, if we look attentively, that 
where Homer is circumstantial, Fenelon is 
more so ; in this he sometimes approale 
the minuteness of the romances. But! 


these defects are more than compensated 
by the moral, and even aesthetic excellence 
of this romance. 

56. If this most fertile province of all 
literature, ns we have now Deficiency or 
discovered it to be, had tagUsSt 
yielded so little even in romances. 
France, a nation that might appear emi- 
nently fitted to explore it, down to the 
close of the seventeenth century, we may 
be less surprised at the greater deficiency 
of our own country. Yet the scarcity of 
original fiction in England was so great as 
to be inexplicable by any reasoning. The 
public taste was not incapable of being 
pleased ; for all the novels and romances 
of the continent wore readily translated. 
Tlio manners of all classes were as open to 
humorous description, tlio imagination was 
as vigorous, tlio heart as susceptible as in 
other countries. But not only we find 
nothing good; it can haidly bo said that 
we find anything at all that lias over 
attracted notice in English romance. The 
Parthenissa of Lord Orrery, in the heroic 
style, and the short novels of Afra Behn, 
me nearly as many, perhaps, as could bo 
detected in old libraries. Wo must leave 
the bfeaten track before we can place a 
single work in this class. 

57. The Pilgrim’s Progress essentially 
belongs to it, and John 
Bunyan may pass for the Progress, 
father of our novelists. His success in a 
line of composition like the spiritual 
romance or allegory, which seems to have 
been frigid and unreadable in ‘the few 
instances where it had been attempted, is 
doubtless enhanced by his want of all learn- 
ing and his low station in life. Ho was 
therefore larely, if over, on imitator ; he 
was never enchained by rules. Bunyan 
possessed in a remarkable degree the power 
of representation ; his inventive faculty 
was considerable, but the other is his dis- 
tinguishing excellence. He saw, and 
makes us see, what he describes ; ho is 
circumstantial without prolixity, ana in 
the variety and frequent change of his 
incidents, never loses sight of the unity of 
his allegorical fable. His invention was 
enriched, and rather his choice determined, 
by one rule he had laid down to himsdf, 




Of scripture to liis own use. There is 
scarce a circumstance or metaphor in the 
Old Testament which does not find aplaco, 
bodily and. literally, in the story of tho 
Pilgrim’s Progress ; and this peculiar arti- 
fioe has made his own imagination appear 
more oreative than it really is. In the 
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had a French original, though it happens are avowedly translated from the English, 
that I have not seen it. But the later And to the second volume of our Turkish 
volumes of tho Espion Turc, in the edition Spy, published in 1G91, is prefixed an ac- 
of 1G96, with the date of Cologne, which, count, not very credible, of the manner in 
according to Barbier, is put for Bouen, 1 which the volumes subsequent to the first 

i Dlctlonnaire des Anonymes, vol. L,p. 408. ^ been procured by a traveller in the 
Barbler’s notice of I/Espion dans les gouts dcs Italian ; no French edition, it is 

princes ClinHiens ascribes four volumes out Of declared, being known to tho booksellers, 
six, which appear to contain as much as our That no Italian edition ever existed, is, I 
eight volumes, to Marana, and conjectures that apprehend, now generally admitted ; and 
the last two are by another hand ; but does not it i s to be shown by those who contend for 
Intimate the least suspicion of an English the claims of Martina, to seven out of the 

original. And as his authority is considerable, . , 1iB , ,, , t . . 

I must fortify my own opinion by what evidence 3 hey were pubhshed in 

lean find. France before 1691 and the subsequent 

The preface to the second volume (English) years* when they appeared in English, 
of the Turkish Spy begins thus: “Three years The Cologne or Bouen edition of 1696 
are now elapsed since the first volume of letters follows the English so closely that it has 

^tteu by a SpyatPariswas publUhed to Eu. not given the original letters of the first 
glish. And it was expected that a second should Vrt i !Tmfl ±i * 

have comeout long before this. The favourable Pf“ with ie name of 

reception which that found amongst all sorts of ra ? a \ but rendered them back from tho 
readers would have encouraged a speedy translv ^ rans ^ 1011, 

tion of the rest, had there been extant any 60. In these early letters, I am ready to 
French edition of more than the first part, admit, the scheme of the Turkish Spy may 
Butaflcr the strictest inquiry none couldbeheard be entirely traced. Marana appears not 

nnf 5$ “ f0r thc . ItaUa "* «“ Jwohsdiew have only to have planned the historical part of 
not that correspondence in those parts as they the letters hut fa * ,, 

have in the more neighbouring countries of ZlJ PR ^ ? Ut *3* 
France and Holland. So that it was a work f 10 *® °? guia * an ^ Baking idea of a Mo- 
despaired of to recover any more of this “ ammcc *an wavering with religious ecru- , 
Arabian's memoirs. Wo little dreamed that l^ cs > ^ich the English continuator has 
the Florentines had been so busy in printing, followed up with more philosophy and 
Et)cc « sf ° I >n selling the conUnued erudition. The internal evidence for their 



which is annexed to this preface." A pretended ** convmco a reader. The proof wc 
letter with the signature of Daniel Saltmarsh « emand fe the production of these volumes 
follows, in which the imaginary author tells a *** French, that is, the specification of some 
i ?*, thQ ^ ner hi which a certain public or private library whero they mav 

* •* edition anterior toW, 
volumes, iu the Italian langnag* into his * * no ^ n S short of this can be satisfac- 
^s letter ls dated SriamSeS ior T 



in 1C91 ; te l wY 0 ‘ t Zl a ^ h l Py ™ l 0 ^ °f Marana all b^Tp^bliTc^n 
other edition earlier than tho fifth n m ' ace J Surely, till these appear, we have 
1702. th ° mh > pnatci ln reas ° n to suspect their existence ; and the onus 

Marana is said by Salfl and others to have ST** “** ° n ** ° dvocate3 o£ Marana's 

«« SsSf’KrSX'Ss,* Jr* , * j,?:" *■• — «« 

leneth in meR t an equal In the Llfo of Mrs. Manley, published under 



tween 1680 ^ ® r E ° 8er ™ 

test to the world? If mi . , 8>ven the author of the first volume of the Turkish Snv 

^ It likely thaflho ^enious physician , related to 

have fabricated the story above mentteneo w £ J ‘ marTia 5 e - the charge of look- 
when the public might l&oxr that ^ over his papers, among which he found that 
actually a ho *Mch he easily reserved to his 

ored? The invention seems without LtTvt fT US<> ; ^ Pen and the 

Again, how came the French edition of WBU, uX the dbhrt* conttoued tho 

10 antu thc eifehth volume, without ever having 
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CL It would not, perhaps, be unfair to 
Bwlftt Tale bring within the pale of the 
«f a Tab. seventeenth century an ef- 
fusion of genius, sufficient to redeem our 
name in its annals of fiction. The Talo of 
n Tub, though not published till 1704, was 
chiefly written, ns the author declares, 
eight years before; and tbo Battle of the 
Boohs subjoined to it, has every appear- 
ance of recent animosity against the op- 
laments of Temple and Boyle, is the 


question of Phnlaris. The Tale of a Tab 
is, in my apprehension, the master-piece 
of Swift; certainly Rabelais has nothing 
superior, even in invention, nor anything 
bo condensed, so pointed, so full of real 
meaning, of biting satire, of felicitous 
analogy • The Battle of the Bools is such 
an improvement of the similar combat in 
the Lutnn, that we can hardly own it is 
an imitation. 


CHAPTER XXXIY. 

HISTORY or PHYSICAL AKD OTHER LITERATURE PROM 1650 TO 1700. 


Sect, L 

OK EXmilMKKTAL FUHOboniT, 

JnsHtudon* /or Science at Florence— 
tendon ~Parif—Ch em ietry—Boplc ami 
other*. 

L AVc have now arrived, according to the 
U/Mccifcr method pursued in corrcs- 
ponding periods, at the his- 
tory of mathematical and 
physical rdrnco in the latter part of tbo 

tli** Justice to name the author of the first.** ( 
note in the copy of the Turkish Spy (edit, j 
Jo the Pritbh Museum. 1 

Another MS. note In the time volume gives ' 
the following extract from Dmiton r s Life and j 
Yrron. #i Mr, Bradshaw is the bc*t occom- 
plUh*ri hackney writer I have met with ; Ids 
yen! us wm quite nl>ovo tbo common size, and 
hU tlylc nas Incomparably line. . . . So soon 
ns 1 the first volume of the TurM«h Spy, 
ihf* vvry ttyle and manner of vritlng convinced 
that JlnuMiaw was the author. . . . Brad, 
•ban** rife owned Ihnl Dr. MJdgley had cn« 
him In ft work which uould fake him 
come yew to finish, for which the Doctor was 
to pay him 40s. j*w sheet. ... So that ’Us vciy 
pmbslfle (for I cannot swear I saw lilra write It), 
that Mr. Wiliam Braddutw was the author of 
tbo Turthh Spy; were It not for this dhcorcry, 
Xtr. MMricy had gone off wilb the honour of 
that performance." It Urns apjicars that In 
Knqhml It wa* looked upon as nn original 
work; though the authority of Dunton St not 
scry good for the facts ho tells, and that of 
Mm, Manley much worse. But t do not quote 
them ft* evidence of such facts, but of common 
report. Mrs. Manley, who claim* for her father 
the flrnt volume, certainly written by Mnrana, 
mint tw net iwido; as to Dr. Mldglcy and Mr. 
llmdshaw, I know nothing to confirm or refute 
what J* hero raid* 


seventeenth century. But I must here 
entreat my readers to excuso the omission 
of that which ought to occupy a prominent 
situation in any work that pretends to 
traeo the general progress of human know- 
ledge. Tho length to which I have found 
i myself already compelled to extend these 
j volumes, might ho an adequate apology ; 
jhitt I have one moro insnpcxablo in the 
I slightness of raj* own acquaintance with 
j subjects so momentous and difficult, and 
| upon which I could not write without 
[ presumptuousness and much peril of 
betraying ignorance. The names, there- 
fore, of TTnllis and Huygens, Ftcvrton and 
Leibnitz, must be passed with distant 
reverence. 

2. This was tho age, when the experi- 
mental philosophy, to which Academy del 
Bacon had held tho torch, cimeato 
and which had already made considerable 
progress, especially in Italy, was finally 
established on tho ruins of arbitrary 
figments and partial inductions. This 
philosophy was signally indebted to three 
associations, the eldest of which did not 
endure long; but tho others hare re- 
mained to this day, tho perennial foun- 
tains of science; tho Academy del Cimento 
at Florence, tho Royal Society of London, 
tho Academy of Sciences nt Baris. The 
first of these was established in 1657, with 
tho patronage of the Grand Bake Ferdi- 
nand IT. * but under tho peculiar care of 
his brother Leopold. Both wore, in a 
manner at that time remarkable, attached 
to natural philosophy ; and Leopold, less 
engaged in public affairs, had long carried , 
on a correspondence with tho learned of 
Europe. It is said that the advice of 
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Viviani, on© of the greatest geometers 
that Europe has produced, led to this 
institution. The name this Academy 
assumed, gave promise of their funda- 
mental rule, the investigation of truth 
hy experiment alone. The ^ number of 
Academicians was unlimited, and all that 
was required as an article of faith was the 
abjuration of all faith, a resolution to in- 
quire into truth without regard to any pre- 
vious sect of philosophy. This Academy 
lasted, unfortunately, hut ten years in 
vigour ; it is a great misfortune for any 
literary institution to depend on one man, 
and especially on a prince, who, shedding 
a factitious, as well as sometimes a genuine 
lustre round it, is not easily replaced 
without a diminution of the world’s regard. 
Leopold, in 16G7, became a cardinal, and 
was thus withdrawn from Florence; others 
* of the Academy del Cimento died or went 
away, and it rapidly sunk into insignifi- 
cance. But a volume containing reports 
of the yearly experiments it made, among 
others, the celebrated ono showing the 
incompressibility of water, is generally 
esteemed.^ 

3. The germ of our Royal Society may 

Knofntir b ° *0 ^0 1645, 

-oyal Society. when mlU3) WffldnS) G1 ; s . 

son, and others less known, agreed to meet 
weekly at a private house in London, in 
order to conveise on subjects connected 
with natural, and especially experimental 
philosophy. Part of these soon afterwards 
settled in Oxford; and thus arose two 
little societies in connection with each 
other, those at Oxford being recruited by 
"Ward, Petty, "Willis, and Bathurst. They 
met at Petty’s lodgings till he removed to 
Ireland in 1652; afterwards at those of 
Wilkms, in Wadham College, till ho be- 
came Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1659 ; about which time most of 
the Oxford philosophers camo to London, 
and hold their meetings in Gresham Col- 
lege. They became more numerous after 
the Restoration, which gave better hope of 
a tranquillity indispensable for science* 
and, on the 28th of November, 1CG0 
agreed to form a regular society which 
should meet weekly for the promotion of 
natural philosophy; their registers are 
kept from this time .2 The king, rather 
fond lumself of their subjects, from the 
beginning afforded them his patronage; 
their first charter is dated IStli July, 1662 
incorporating them by the stylo of the 


Royal Society, and appointing Lord 
Brouncker the first president, assisted by 
a council of twenty, the conspicuous 
names among which are Boyle, Kenelrn 
Pigby, Wilkins, "Wren, Evelyn, and Olden* 
burg . 1 The last of these was secretary, 
and editor of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, the first number of which appeared 
March 1, 1605, containing sixteen pages in 
quarto. These were continued monthly, 
or less frequently, according to the ma- 
terials he possessed. Oldenburg ceased to 
be the editor in 1677 , and was succeeded 
by Grew, as he was by Hooke. These 
early transactions are chiefly notes of 
conversations and remarks made at the 
meetings, as well as of experiments either 
then made or reported to the Society . 2 
4. The Academy of Sciences at Paris 
was established in 1GGG, Aca demyof 
under the auspices of Col- Sciences at 
bert. The king assigned to J>aris * 
them a room in the royal library for their 
meetings. Those first selected were all 
mathematicians; but other departments 
of science, especially chemistry and ana- 
tomy, afterwards furnished associates of 
considerable name. It seems, neverthe- 
less, that this Academy did not cultivate 
experimental philosophy with, such tune- 
nutting -Zeal as the Royal Society, and 
that abstract mathematics have always 
borne a larger proportion to the rest of 
their inquiries. They published in this 
ccntiziy ten volumes, known as Anciens 
M 6 moires do PAcademie. But near its 
close, in 1G97j they received a regular 
institution, from the king, organising them 
in a manner analogous to the two other 
great literary foundations, tho Prench 
Academy, and that of , Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres . 5 

5. In several branches of physics, the 
experimental philosopher is stato or 
both guided and corrected ChemWay. 
by the eternal laws of geometry. In 
others he wants this aid, and, in the words 
of his master, knows and understands no 
more concerning the order of nature, than, 
as her servant and interpreter, he has been 
taught by observation and tentative pro- 
cesses. All that concerns the peculiar 
actions of bodies on each other was of this 
description; though, in our own times, 
e\ en tliis has been, in some degree, brought 
under the omnipotent control of the mo* 


J Gallazzi, Storia del Gran Ducatn w»i , 
P 210. 

2 Birch s Hist, of Royal Society vol 


1 Birch’s Hist, ol Royal Society, vol. i., p. S 3 . 
£ Id. vol. It., p. 18. Thomson's Hist, of 
Royal Society, p. 7 . t 

3 PonteneUe, vol. v., p. 23. Montucla/Hist. 
de 3 Mathdmatiques, vol. ii., p. 557 , 
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dom analysis. Chomistiy, or the science 
of the molecular constituents of bodies, 
manifested in such peculiar and reci- 
procal operations, had never been rescued 
from empirical hands till this period. 
The transmutation of metals, the universal 
medicine, and other inquiries utterly un- 
philosophical in themselves, because they 
assumed the existence of that which they 
sought to discover, had occupied the 
chemists so much that none of them 
had made any further progress than oc- 
casionally by some happy combination or 
analysis, to contribute an useful prepara- 
tion to pharmacy, or to detect an un- 
known substance. Glauber and Yan Hel- 
mont were the most active and ingenious 
of these elder chemists ; but the former 
has only been remembered by having long 
given his name to sulphate of soda, while 
the latter wasted his time on experiments 
from which ho knew not how to draw 
right inferences, and his powers on hypo- 
theses which a sounder spirit of the 
inductive philosophy would have taught 
him to reject. 1 

C. Chemistiy, as a science of principles, 
hypothetical, no doubt, and 
Beck«r. j n n gj. ca {. measuro un- 
founded, hut cohering in a plausible sys- 
tem, and better than the reveries of the 
Paracelrists and Bchmenists, was founded 
by Becker, in Germany, by Boylo and his 
contemporaries of the Royal Society in 
England. Bocker, a native of Spiro, who, 
after wandering from one city of Germany 
to another, died in London in 1GS5, by his 
Physica Subtcrmnca, published in 1CG9, 
laid the foundation of a theory, which 
having in the next century been perfected 
by Stahl, bccamo the creed of philosophy 
till nearly tho end of tho last century. 
“Becker’s theory,” says an English writer, 
“stripped of everything hut the naked 
statement, may bo expressed in tho follow- 
ing sentence : besides water and air there 
arc three other substances, called earths, 
* which enter into tho composition of bodies ; 
namely the fusiblo or vitrifiablo earth, tho 
inflammable or sulphureous, and the mer- 
curial. By tho intimato combination of 
earths with water is formed on universal 
acid, from which proceed all other acid 
bodies ; stones arc produced by tbo com- 
bination of certain earths, metals by tho 
combination of all tbo three dartliB in 
proportions which vary according to the 
metal.”* 

7. No one Englishman of tho seven- 

1 Thomson's Hist, of Chemistry, i., 183. 

a Thomson's Hist, of Royal Society, p. 4C8. 


teenth century, after Lord Bacon, raised 
to himself so high a reputa- 
tion in experimental philo- 07 e * 
sophy as Robert Boyle; it has even been 
remarked, that he was born in the year of 
Bacon’s death, as the person destined by 
naturo to succeed him. An eulogy which 
would be extravagant, if it implied any 
parallel between the genius of the two ; 
but hardly so, if we look on Boyle as the 
most faithful, tho most patient, the most 
successful disciple who carried forward the 
experimental philosophy of Bacon. His 
works occupy six large volumes in quarto. 
They may bo divided into theological or 
metaphysical, and physical or experi- 
mental. Of the former, wo may mention, 
as tbo most philosophical, bis disquisition 
into tho Final Causes of Natural Things, 
his Free Inquiry into the Received Notion 
of Nature, his discourse of Tilings above 
Reason, his Considerations about the Re- 
concilableness of Reason and Religion, his 
Excellency of Theology, and his Considera- 
tions on tho Stylo of tho Scriptures ; but 
tho latter, his chemical and experimental 
writings, form more than two thirds of his 
prolix works. 

8. Tho metaphysical treatises, to use 
I that word in a large sense, Hismeta- 

of Boyle, or rather those P*yricni works, 
concerning Natural Theology, aro very 
perspicuous, very free from system, and 
1 such as bespeak an independent lover of 
1 truth. His disquisition on Filial Causes, 
was a well-timed vindication of that 
' palmary argument against the paradox of 
the Cartesians, who had denied tho va- 
lidity of an inference from the manifest 
adaptation of means to ends in tho uni- 
verse to an intelligent Providence. Boyle 
takes a more philosophical view of the 
principle of final causes than had been 
found in many theologians, who weakened 
the argument itself by tho presumptuous 
hypothesis, that man was the sole object 
of Providence in tho Creation. 1 His 
greater knowledge of physiology led him 
to perceive that there aro both animal, 
and what ho calls cosmicol ends, in which 
man has no concern. 

9. Tho following passage is so favour- 
able a specimen of the philo- Extract from 
sophical spirit of Boyle, and one of them, 
so good an illustration of the theory of 
idols in the Novum Organum, that, al- 
though it might better, perhaps, have 
deserved a place in a former chapter, I will 
not refrain from inserting it. “ I know 
not,” he says, in his Free Inquiry into the 

1 Boyle's Works, vol. v., p. 394. 

3 a 
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received Notion of Nature, “whether it 
bo a prerogative in the human mind, that, 
as it is itself a true and positive being, so 
is it apt to conceive all other things as 
true and positive beings also'; but whether 
or no this propensity to frame such bind 
of ideas supposes an excellency, I fear it 
occasions mistakes, and makes us think 
and speak after the manner of true and 
positive beings, of such things as are but 
chimerical, and some of them negations or 
privations themselves; as death, ignor- 
ance, blindness, and the like. It concerns 
us, therefore, to stand very carefully upon 
our guard, that we be not insensibly mis- 
led by such an innate and unheeded 
temptation to error, as we bring into the 
world with us,”J 

10. Boyle improved the air-pump and 
ms merits in the thermometer, though 
physics and the latter was first made an 
chemistry, accurate instrument of in- 
vestigation by Newton. He also dis- 
covered the law of the air’s elasticity, 
namely, that its bulk is inversely as the 
pressure. For some of the principles of 
hydrostatics we are indebted to him, 
though ho did not possess much mathe- 
matical 'knowledge. The Philosophical 
Transactions contain several valuable 
papers by him on this science. 2 By his 
u Sceptical Ohemist” published in 1661, 
he did much to overturn the theories of 
Van Helmont’s school, that commonly 
called of the iatro-chemists, which was in 
its highest reputation ; raising doubts as 
to the existence, not only of the four 
elements of the peripatetics, but of those 
which these chemists had substituted. 
Boyle holds the elements of bodies to bo 
atoms of different shapes and sizes, the 
union of which gives origin to what are 
vulgarly called elements.* It is unneces- 
sary to remark that this is the prevailing 
theory of the present age. ° 

11. I shall borrow the general character 
General char- of Boyle and of liis coniem- 
acter of Boyle. pomriesinEnglishchemistiy 
from a modern author of credit. “Per- 
haps Mr. Boyle may he considered as the 
first person neither connected with phar- 
macy nor mining, who devoted a consider- 
able degree of attention to chemical pur- 
suits Mr. Boyle, though in common with 
the literary men of his ago he may be ac- 
cosed of credulity, was both very laborious 
and intelligent; and bis chemical pursuits, 

1 Tot. v.,p.lGl. 

^ Thomson* Hist, of Royal Society, p. 400, 

3 ^“sotfs Hist, of Chemistry, 1 205 


which were various and extensive, and in- 
tended solely to develop the truth with- 
out any regard to previously conceived 
opinions, contributed essentially to set 
chemistry free from the trammels of ab- 
surdity and superstition, in which it had 
been hitherto enveloped, and to recom- 
mend it to philosophers as a science de- 
serving to ho studied on account of the 
important information which it was quali- 
fied to convoy. His refutation of the al- 
chemistical opinions respecting the con- 
stituents of bodies, his observations on 
cold, on the air, on phosphorus, and on 
ether, deserve particularly to bo men- 
tioned as doing him much honour. We 
have no regular account of any one sub- 
stance or of any class of bodies in Mr. 
Boyle, similar to those which at present 
are considered as belonging exclusively to 
the science of chemistry. Neither did he 
attempt to systematize the phenomena, or 
to subject them to any k hypothetical ex- 
planation. 

12. But his contemporary, Dr. Hooke, 
who had a particular pro- or Hooke and 
dilection for hypothesis, othera. 
sketched in Ins Micrograpbia a very beau- 
tiful theoretical explanation of combus- 
tion, and promised to develop his doctrine 
more fully in a subsequent book; a promise 
which he never fulfilled; though in his 
Lam pa 9, published about twenty years 
afterwards, ho has given a very beau- 
tiful explanation of the way in which a 
candle bums. Mayow, in his Essays, 
published at Oxford about ten years 
after the Micrograpbia, embraced the 
hypothesis of Dr. Hooke without ac- 
knowledgment ; but clogged it with so 
many absurd additions of his own as 
greatly to obscure its lustre and diminish 
its beauty. Mayors first and principal 
Essay contains some happy experiments 
on respiration and air, and some fortunate 
conjectures respecting the combustion of 
the metals ; but the most valuable part of 
the. whole is the chapter on affinities ; in 
which he appears to have gone much 
farther than any other chemist of liis day, ' 
and to have anticipated somo of the best 
established doctrines of his successors. 

Sir Isaac Newton, to whom all the sciences 
lie under such great obligations, made two 
most important contributions to chemistry, 
which constitute, as it were, the founda- 
tion stones of its two great divisions. The 
first was pointing out a method of graduat- 
ing thermometers, so as to be comparable 
with each other in whatever part of the 
world observations with them are made. 
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Tho second was by pointing out tbo nature 
of chemical affinity, and showing that it 
consisted in an attraction by which the 
constituents of bodies were drawn towards 
each other and united ; thus destroying 
the previous hypothesis of tho hooks, 
and points, and rings, and wedges, by 
means of which the different constituents 
v of bodies were conceived to bo kept to- 
gether.” 1 

13. Lemciy, a druggist at Paris, by his 
Gouts do Ohymio in 1G75, 
is said to have changed the 
* faco of tho science ; the change, never- 
theless, seems to have gone no deeper. 
“Lcmcty,” says Fontenclle, “was tho 
first who dispersed tho real or protended 
-obscurities of chemistry, who brought it 
to clearer and more simple notions, who 
abolished tho gross barbarisms of its lan- 
guage, who promised nothing but what ho 
knew' tho art could perform ; and to this 
ho owed the success of his book. It Bhows 
not only a sound understanding, but somo 
greatness of soul, to strip one’s own science 
of a false pomp.”- 2 But wo do not find that 
Lcmery had any novel views in chemistry, 
or that ho claims with any irresistible pro- 
tension tho title of a philosopher. In 
fact, his chemistry seems to havo been 
little moro than pharmacy. 


Sect. n. 

1 OK KATCBAL HISTORY. 

Zoology — Ray —Botanical Classifications 
— Grcxo— Geological Theories . 

14. Tho accumulation of particular 
Blow Vrosm* of knowledge in Natural His- 
Zoclon*. tory must always bo pro- 
gressive, whero any regard is paid to tho 
subject ; everj’ traveller in remote countries, 
every mariner may contribute somo observa- 
tion, correct some error, or bring homo somo 
new species. Thus zoology had mndo a 
. i cgular advance from tho days of Conrad 
Gesner; yet, with so tardy a step, that, 
reflecting on tho extensivo intercourse of 
Europe with tho Eastern and 'Western 
world, wo may bo surprised to find how 
little Jbnston in tho middle of tho seven- 
teenth century, had added, oven in tho 
most obvious class, that of quadrupeds, to 
tho knowledge collected ono hundred years 
before. But hitherto zoology, confined to 
mcro description, and that often careless or 
indefinite, unenlightened by anatomy, un- 

1 Thomson's Hist, of Royal Society, p. 460. 
a Elogo do Lemcry, in CEuvres de Fontenclle, 
v. 861. Blog. TJnlvorsello. 


regulated by method, had not merited tho 
namo of a science. That name it owes to 
John Bay. 

15. Bay first appeared in Natural His- 
tory as tho editor of tho 
Ornithology of his highly Bef0roK * y * 
accomplished friend Francis "Willoughby, 
with whom he had travelled over the con- 
tinent. This was published in 1670; and 
tho History of Fishes followed in 1G86. 
Tho descriptions arc ascribed to Willoughby, 
the arrangement to Bay, who might have 
considered tho two works ns in great part 
his own, though he has not interfered with 
| the glory of his deceased friend, Cuvier 
! observes, that tho History of Fishes is the 
moro perfect work of tho two, that many 
species are described which will not be 
found in earlier ichthyologists, and that 
those of tho Mediterranean especially are 
given with great precision. 1 

1G. Among the original works of Bay wo 
may select the Synopsis Me- his Synopsis of 
thodica Animalium Quadra- Quadrupeds 
pedum ot Sei^entini Generis, published in 
1GQ3. This book makes an epoch in zoology, 
not for the additions of now species it con- 
tains, Binco thero aro few wholly such, but 
as tho first classification of animals that 
can be reckoned both general and grounded 
in nature. Ho divides them into those with 
blood and without blood. The former arc 
such as breathe through lungs, and such as 
breathe through gills. Of the former of 
these again somo have a heart with two 
ventricles, sora o wi th ono only. And among 
tho former class of these Borne are vivipar- 
ous, somo oviparous. "Wo thus come to the 
proper distinction of Mammalia. But in 
compliance with vulgar prejudice, Bay did 
not include the cetacea in the same class 
I with quadrupeds, though well aware that 
thoy properly belonged to it, and left them 
as an order of fishes. 2 Quadrupeds he was 
tho first to divide into ungulate and tin - 
guiculatc , hoofed and clawed, having him- 
self invented tho Latin words. 3 The former 
are solidipcda> bisulca, or quadrisulca; tho 
latter ore bifida or muUifida; and these 
latter with undivided, or with partially 
divided toes ; which latter again may have 
broad claws, as monkeys, or narrow claws; 
and these with narrow claws he arranges 

1 Biographic Univorsollc, art Ray. 

2 Nosnoacomnumi homlnutn opinionenhnis 
recedamus, ot ut affectatas novitatis notam evite- 
nuzs, cetaceum nquatiliuin genus, quamvis cum 
quadrupedibus viviparis in omnibus fere prater, 
quern in pills et pedibus et elemento in quo 
deguntconvenire videantur,plscibus annumera- 
bimus, p. 65. 

3 P. 60. 
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according to their teeth* as either carnivora 
or leporina , now generally called rodentia . 
Besides all these quadrupeds which, he calls 
analoga , he lias a general division called 
anomala> for those without teeth, or with 
such peculiar arrangements of teeth as wo 
find in the insectivorous genera, the hedge- 
hog and mole. 1 

17. Ray was the first zoologist who made 

Merits of this use of comparative anatomy ; 
work. he inserts at length every 
account of dissections that he could find ; 
several had been made at Paris. Ho does 
not appear to bo very anxious about des- 
cribing every species; thus in the simian 
family be omits several well known. 2 I 
cannot exactly determine what quadrupeds 
ho has inserted that do not appear in tho 
earlier zoologists ; according to Linnaeus, in 
the twelfth-edition of tho Systcma Naturae, 
if I have counted rightly, they amount to 
thirty-two; but I have found him very 
careless in specifying tho synonyms of his 
predecessors, and many for which he only 
quotes Ray, are in Gcsncr or Jonston. Ray 
has however much the advantage over these 
in tho brevity and closeness of his specific 
characters. “The particular distinction 
of his labours, says Cuvier, consists in an 
arrangement more clear, moro determinate 
thanthoso of any of his predecessors, and 
applied with moro consistency and pre- 
cision. His distribution of tho classes of 
quadrupeds and birds have been followed 
by tho English naturalists almost to our 
own days ; and wo find manifest traces of 
that he has adopted as to the latter class 
in Linnaeus, in JBrisson, in Buffon, and in 
all other ornithologists, 2 
18. The bloodless animals, and even 
Red!. those of cold blood, with 
the exception of fishes, had 
occupied but little attention of any good 
zoologists till after the middlo of tho cen- 
tury. They wero now studied with con- 
siderable success. Redi, established as a 
physician at Florence, had yet time for that 
various literature which has immortalized ! 
ms name. Ho opposed, and in a great 
degree disproved by experiment, tho pro- 
J P. fid. 

2 Hoc genus animalium turn caudatorumtum 
cauda carentlum species valdo numcrosa* sunfc • 
stores fide dignosde’ 
0Dl * bribes those 
foxind in Clnsilis °r JWnwe 
and what de calls Parisienses, such, I vresum* 
ashehaa found in the Memoirs of tiie Acaddmio 
sLf? e « Ce9 ‘ h0 does not mention the 
nth a »d several 


3 BIqgr. Univ. 


vailing doctrine of the equivocal generation 
of insects, or that from corruption; though 
where he was unablo to show the means 
of reproduction, ho had recourse to a 
paradoxical hypothesis of his own. Redi 
also enlarged our knowledge of intestinal 
animals, and made some good experiments 
on tho poison of vipers. * hfnlpighi, who 
combated like Redi, tho theory of tho re- 
production of organized bodies from mere 
corruption, has given ono of the most com- 
plete treatises on tho silkworm that we 
possess, 1 2 Swammerdam, a Dutch natural- 
ist, abandoned bis pursuits in human ana- 
tomy to follow up that of in- 
sects, and by his skill and Bww &merdaia. 
patience in dissection made numerous dis- 
coveries in their structure. His General 
History of Insects 1GC9, contains a distribu- 
tion into four classes, founded on theirbodily 
forms and tho metamorphoses they under- 
go. A posthumous work, Biblia Nntune, 
not published till 1738, contains, says tho 
Biographic Universe]]©, “a multitude of 
facts wholly anknownheforcSwammerdam £ 
it is impossible to carry farther the anatomy 
of these little animals, or to be more exact 
in the description of tho organs/* 

19. Lister, an English physician, may bo 
reckoned ono of thoso who 
have done most to found 
the science of conch ology by his Historia 
sive Synopsis Conchyliorum, in 10$3; a 
work very copious and full of accurato de- 
lineations : and also by his threo h-catlses 
on English animals, two of which relate to 
fluriatUo and marine shells. The third, 
which is on spiders, is not less esteemed in 
entomology. Lister was also perhaps the 
first to distinguish the specific characters, 
such at least as are now reckoned specific* 
though probably not in his time, of the 
Asiatic and African elephant. 
works in natural history and comparative 
anatomy are justly esteemed, because he 
has shown himself an exact and sagacious* 
observer, and has pointed out with cor- 
rectness the natural relations of tho animals 
that ho describes/* 2 

20. "The beautiful science whichbcars tho 
nonsensical name of com- Coapwati™ 
parativo anatomy had but anatomy, 
casually occupied tho attention of tho 
medical profession,-* it was to them, 

1 Biogr. tTniv. Tiraboschl, to. 252. 

2 Idem. 

2 Biogr. Univ. Chalmers, 
f 11 * s »ost probable that this term was 
originally designed to express a comparison be- 
tween tho human structure and that of brutes, 
though ft might also mean one between differ-" 
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rather than to mere zoologists, that it 
owed, and indeed strictly must always owe, 
its discoveries, which had hitherto been 
very few. It was now more cultivated ; 
and tho relations of structure to tho 
capacities of animal Mo became more 
striking, as their varieties were more fully 
understood > the grand theories of final 
causes found their most convincing argu- 
ments. In this period, I believe, compara- 
tive anatomy made an important progress, 
which in the earlier part of tho eighteenth 
century was by no means equally 1-apid. 
France took the lead in theso researches. 
u Tho number of papers on comparative 
Anatomy,” says Dr. Thomson, <l is greater 
in the memoirs of the French Academy 
than in our national publication. Tills 
was owing to the pains taken during the 
reign of Louis XIV. to furnish tho 
Academy with proper animals, and tho 
number of anatomists who received a 
salary, and 'of course devoted themselves 
to anatomical subjects.” There nro how- 
ever about twenty papers in tho Philoso- 
phical Transactions before 1700 on this 
subject. 1 

21. Botany, notwithstanding tho gleams 

of philosophical light which 
BoUny * occasionally illustrate tho 
writings of Gresalpin and Columna, had 
seldom gono farther than to name, to de- 
scribe, and to delineate plants with a 
greater or less accuracy and copiousness. 
Vet it long had the advantage over zoo- 
logy, and now when the latter made a 
considerable step in advance, it still con- 
tinued to keep ft-hcad. This is a period of 
great impoctanco in botanical science. 

Jungius of Hamburgh, 
mxslu *' whoso posthumous Ibngogo 
Fhytoscopica was published in 1G79, is said 
to have been the first in tho seventeenth 
■century who led tho way to a hotter classi- 
fication than that of Lobcl ; and Sprcngel 
thinks that tho English botanists were not 
unacquainted with his writings ; Bay indeed 
-owns his obligations to them. 2 

22. But tho founder of classification, in 

tho eyes of tho world, was 
Mortson. Morison, 0 f Aber- 

deen, professor of botany at Oxford; who, 

•cat species of tho latter. In the first sense it Is 
never now used, and the second is but a small 
though Important part of tho science. Zootomy 
has heen suggested as a bettor namo, bat it is 
not quite analogical to anatomy ; and on tho 
whole it scorns as if wo must remain with tho 
old word, protesting against its propriety. 

l Thomson's Hist, of Itoyal Society, p, 114. 

* Sprcngel, Xliat. Bel Herbaria), vol. 11., p. 82, 


by his Hortus Elescnsis, in 1669; by liis 
Plantamm Umbelliferarum Distributio 
Nova, in 1672; and chiefly by his great 
work Historia Plantarum Universalis, in 
1678, laid tho bases of a systematic classi- 
fication, winch ho partly founded,' not on 
trivial distinctions of appearance, as tho 
older botanists, but, as Cassalpin had first 
done, on the fructifying organs. He has 
been frequently charged with plagiarism 
from that great Italian, who seems to have 
suffered, as others have done, by failing to 
carry forward his own luminous concep- 
tions into such details of proof as the world 
justly demands; another instance of which 
has been seen in his very striking passages 
on tho circulation of tho blood. Sprcngel, 
however, who piaiscs Moris on highly, docs 
not impute to him this injustice towards 
Crcsalpin, whoso writings might possibly 
bo unknown in Britain. 1 And it might bo 
observed also, that Morison did not as has 
sometimes been allcdged, establish tho 
fruit ns tho solo basis of his arrangement, 
Out of fifteen classes, into which he dis 
tributes all herbaceous plants, but seven 
arc characterised by this distinction. 2 
u The examination of Morison’s works,” 
say, a late biographer, <c will enable us to 
judgo of tho service ho rendered in tho re- 
formation of botany. Tho great botanists, 
from Qesncr to the Bauhins, had published 
works, more or less useful by their dis- 
coveries, their observations, their descrip- 
tions, or their figures. Gcsner had made 
a great step in considering the fruit as the 
principal distinction of genera. Fabius 
Columna adopted this view ; Coesalpin ap- 
plied it to a classification which should be 
regarded as better than any that preceded 
the epoch of which wo speak. Morison 
lmd made a particular study of fruits, 
having collected 1,500 different speoics of 
them, though ho did not neglect tho im- 
portance of tho natural aflinitics of other 
parts. Ho dwells on this leading idea, 
insists on tho necessity of establishing 
generic characters, and has founded his 
chief works on this basis. He has there- 
fore done real service to tho science ; nor 
should tho vanity which has made him con- * 
coal his obligations 'to Crcsalpin induce us* 
to refuse him justico.” 3 Morison speaks of 
his own theory with excessive vanity, and 
deprecates all earlier botanists as full of 
confusion. Several English writers have 
boon unfavourable to Morison, out of 

l Sprcngel, p. 84. 

o pultcney, Historical Progress of Botany in 
England, vol. i., p. 307. 

B Biogr. Univcrsollo. 
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partiality to Bay, with whom bo was on 
bad terms; but Toumefort declares that if 
he bad not enlightened botany it would 
still have been in darkness. , 

23. Bay> in bis Mothodus Plantarum 
Hova, 1682, and in bis 
***• Historia Pbmtarum Uni* 
versalis, in three volumes, the first pub- 
lished in 1680, the second in 1688, and the 
third, which is supplemental, in 1761, trod 
in tho steps of Moris on, but with more ac- 
knowledgment of what was duo to others, 
and with some improvements of his own. 
He described 6,900 plants, many of which 
are now considered as varieties. 1 In the 
botanical works of Bay wo find the natural 
families of plants better defined, tho 
difference of complete and incomplete 
flowers more precise, and the grand division 
of monocotyledons and bicotyledons fully 
established. Ho gave much precision to 
tho characteristics of many classes, and in- 
troduced several technical terms, very use- 
ful for tho perspicuity of botanical lan- 
guage; finally, he established many general 
principles of arrangement which have since 
been adopted. 2 Bay’s method of classifica- 
tion was principally by tho fruit, though 
bo admits its imperfections. If ln fact, liis 
method,” says Pulteney, “though ho 
assumes tho fruit as the foundation, is an 
elaborate attempt, for that time, to fix 
natural classes. ** 

24. Birinas, in his Intro ductio in Bom 
Herbariam, Leipsic, 1690, a 
very short performance, 
struck into a now path, which has modified 
to a great degree tho systems of later 
botanists. Csssalpin and Morison bad 
looked mainly to tho fruit as tho basis of 
classification; Blvinus added tbo flower, 
and laid down as a fundamental rule that 
all plants which resemble each other both 
in the flower and in tho fruit ought to 
bear tho same generic name.* In some 
pages of this Introduction, wc certainly 
find the basis of the Critica Botanica of 
Linnaeus s Rivinus thinks tho arrange- 
ment of Ctesalpin the best, and that 
Morison has only spoiled what he took ; of 
Bay he speaks in terms of eulogy, but 
blames some part of his method. His own 
is primarily founded on tho flower, and 
tmw he forms ' eighteen classes, which, by 
considering the differences of tho fruits, ho 
subdivides into ninety-one genera. The 
specific distinctions he founded on tho 

JL*? 1 The account of Ray’s life and 
botanical writings in this work occupies nearly 

100 “ 2 Biogr. ITnivetseUe. ^ 

4 Biogr. Hniv. 5 id. 


Birinas. 


100 pages. 
SR.’ 259. 


] general habit and appearance of the plant, 
j His method is more thoroughly artificial, as 
opposed to natural; that is, more estab- 
lished on a single principle, which often 
brings heterogeneous plants and families 
together, than that of any of his predeces- 
sors; for oven Bay had kept tho distinction 
of trees from shrubs and herbs, conceiving 
it to be founded in their natural fructifica- 
tion. Birinas set aside wholly this leading 
division. Yet ho had not been able to re- 
duce oilplants to his method, and admitted 
several anomalous divisions. 1 

25. Tho merit of establishing an uniform 
and consistent system was 4 

reserved for Toumefort. amt or 
His Elemcns do la Botaniquo appeared in 
1694 ; the Latin translation, Institutioncs 
Bei Hcrbarire, in 1700. Toumefort, like 
Ririnus, took tho flower, or corolla, ns the 
basis of his system; and the varieties in 
the structure, rather than number, of tho 
petals furnish him with his classes. Tire 
genera— for, like other botanists before 
Linnreus, bo has no intermediate division 
—are established by tho flower and fruit 
conjointly, ox* now and then by less es- 
sential differences, for ho held it belter to 
constitute new genera than, as others bad 
done, to bavo anomalous species. Tlio ac- 
cessory parts of a plant arc allowed to sup- 
ply specific distinctions. But Toumefort 
divides vegetables, according to old pre- 
judice— which it is surprising that, after 
the precedent of Ririnus to tbo contraiy, 
ho should bavo regarded— into herbs a mi 
trees ; and thus ho has twenty-two classes. 

| Simple flowers, monopetalous or polypeta- 
lous, form eleven of these; composite 
flowers, three; tho apctalous, one; the 
cryptogamous, or thoso without flower or 
fruit, make another class; shrubs or w/- 
fruiices arc placed in the seventeenth ; and 
trees, in five more, aro similarly distri- 
buted, according * to their floral cha- 
racters. 2 Sprcngel extols much of the 
system of Toumefort, though he dfcap. 
proves of tho selection of a part so often 
wanting as the corolla for the sole basis ; 
nor can its various forms bo comprised in 
Tournef or i’s classes. His orders arc well 
marked, according to tho same author; 
but ho multiplied both his genera and 
species too much, and paid too little at- 
tention to tho, stamina. His method was 
less .repugnant to natural affinities, and 
more convenient in practico than, any 
which had come since Lobel. Most of 

1 Biogr. Unir. Sprcngel, p. 60. 

5 Biogr. TFxriv. Thomson’s Hist, of Royal 
Society, p. 34. Sprengel, p, 04. 
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Tourncfort’B generic distinctions were pre- 
served by Linnams, and some which had 
been abrogated without sufficient reason, 
have since been restored,! Ray opposed 
the system of Tournefort, hut some have 
thought that in his later works he came 
nearer to it, so as to he called magis corol- 
lista quam fructista. 2 This, however, is 
not acknowledged by Pulteney, who has 
paid great attention to Ray’s writings. 

2G. The classification and description 

Vegetable of plants constitute what 
physiology, generally is called botany. 
Rut these began now to be studied in con- 
nection with the anatomy and physiology 
of the vegetable world; a phrase, not 
merely analogical, because as strictly ap- 
plicable os to animals, but which had 
nover been employed before the middle of 
the seventeenth century. This interesting 
science is almost wholly duo 
0r€w * to two men, Grew and Mal- 
pighi. Grew first directed his thoughts 
towards tho anatomy of plants in 1GG4, in 
consequenco of reading sovcral books of 
animal anatomy, which suggested to him 
that plants, being the works of the same 
Author, would piobably show rimilar con- 
trivances. Some had introduced observa- 
tions of this nature, as Highmore, Shar- 
roclc, and Hooke, but only collaterally ; so 
that the systematic treatment of the sub- 
ject, following tho plant from tho seed, 
was left quite open for himself. . In 1670, 
ho presented tho first hook of his work to 
the Royal Society, who next year ordered 
it to ho printed. It was laid before tho 
society in print, December, 1671; and on 
tho pamo day a manuscript by Malpighi on 
tho same subject was read. They went 
on from this time with equal steps ; Mal- 
pighi, however, having caused Grew’s book 
to be translated for his own use. Grew 
speaks very honourably of Malpigln, and 
without claiming more than the statement 

B./U.1.W *><*. «“* * 
or Plante, given to three separate 

works, when published collectively in 1CS2, 

theory, which is developed at lengthm 
Shut follow. Tho nature of vegeto- 
tion and its processes seem to ha 
unknown when to**”* 

mon observation, end the more 

experience 9 f gardeners and others, mun 

1 Blogr. TTnivetselle. TTniv. Spron- 

- J ttSJKSZ* - «* 

snortale. 
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have collected tho obvious truths of vege- 
table anatomy. Ho does not quote Cicsal- 
prn, and may have been unacquainted 
with his writings. No man, perhaps, who 
created a science, has carried it farther 
than Grew; he is so close and diligent in 
his observations, making use of the micro- 
scope, that comparatively few discoveries 
of great importance have been made in tho 
mere anatomy of plants since his time ; 1 
though somo of his opinions aro latterly 
disputed by hlirbd and others of a new' 
botanical school. 

28. The great discovery ascribed to Grew 
is of the sexual system in He dUeoventta 
plants. He speaks thus of * exmd sTstem. 
what he calls the attire, though rather, I 
think, in obscure terms : — “ The primary 
and chief use of the attire is such as hath 
respect to the plant itself, and so appears 
to bo very great and necessary. Becauso 
even those plants which have no flower or 
foliature, are yet some way or other at- 
tired, either with tho seminiform or the 
floral attire. So that it seems to perform 
its service to the seeds as tho foliature to 
the fruit. In discourse, hereof, with our 
learned Sardian professor, Sir Thomas 
Millington, he told mo ho conceived that 
the attire doth serve, as tho mole, for the 
generation of the seed. I immediately re- 
plied that I was of tho same opinion, and 
gave him some reasons for it, and answered 
some objections which might oppose them. 
But withal, in regard eveiy plant is 
appeJ'odijXvv, or male and female, that I 
was also of opinion that it serveth for tho 
separation of some parts as well as tho 
affusion of others.’* Ho proceeds to ex- 


It is singular that ho should suppose all 
plants to he hermaphrodite, and this shows 
he could not have recollected what had 
long been known, as to the palm, or the 
passages in Osalpin relativo to the sub- 

^ 29 Boy admitted Grew’s opinion can- 

tiouslyat first: IsWven- 

similemtantnmadroittimns. 

But in his Sylloge Stirpium, 1694, he MIy 
accedes to it. Tho real establishment of 
the sexual theory, however, is duo to 

Gatnerarius, professor ofhotanyatTubm- 
„ en whoso letter on that subject, pnb 
fP?’ a 169 < in the work of another, did 
“S 1 to too* over Europe. 

1 ? i0 v‘ 1 Ho had hinted at some 

ii primary and private use ot the attire,”!* 1 book 
i,ch.5. 
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io confirm what Grew had rather hazarded 
as a conjecture than brought to a test; 
and he showed that flowers deprived of 
their stamina do not produce seeds capable 
of continuing the species. 1 TVoodward. 
in the Philosophical Transactions, illus- 
trated the nutrition of plants, by putting 
sprigs of vegetables in phials filled with 
water, and after some time determining 
the weight they had gained and the 
quantity they had imbibed. 2 These ex- 
periments had been made by Van Helm on t, 
who had inferred from them that water is 
convertible into solid matter, 5 

30. It is just to observe that soxno had 

Predecessors preceded Grow in vegetable 
ofQrew, physiology. Aromatari, in 
a letter of only four pages, published at 
Venice in IG25, on the generation of plants 
from seeds, which was reprinted in the 
Philosophical Transactions, showed the 
analogy between grains and eggs, each con- 
taining a minute organised embryo, which 
employs the substances inclosing it for its 
own development. Aromatari has also 
understood the use of tho cotyledons. * 
Brown, in his Inquiry into Vulgar Errors, 
lias remarks on tho budding of plants, and 
on tho quinary number they affect in 
their flower. Kcndm Digby, according to 
Sprcngel, first explained tho necessity in 
vegetation for oxygen, or vita! air, which 
had lately been discovered by Bathurst. 
Hooke carried tho discoveries hitherto 
mado in vegetable anatomy much farther 
in his Micrographia, Sharrocfc and Lister 
contributed some knowledge, but they 
were rather later than Grew, 2v y one of 

Maipisu. 411650 dcservc such a place 
as Malpighi, who, savs 
Sprengel, was not inferior to Grew in 
acuteness, though, probably, through some 
illusions of prejudice, he has not so well 
understood and explained many things. 
But the structure and growth of seeds he 
has explained better, and Grew seems to 
hnvefollowedhim. His book is also better 
arranged and more concise. 5 Tho Hutch 
did much to enlarge botanical science. 
The Hortus Indicus Malabaricus of Bhccdo 
who had been a governor in India, was 
published at bis own expense in twelve 
volumes, the first appearing in 1CSG: 
it contains an immense number of now 
plants. The Herbarium Amboincnso of 

i Bl0 ^* Hniv, Pulteney n ssa. 

5 Thomson's Hist, of Chemistry, 
i Sprcngel Biogr. TJniv. 5 Sprcngel, p. 15 


Bumphius was collected in the seventeenth 
century, though not published till 1741. * 
Several botanical gardens were formed in 
different countries; among others that of 
Chelsea was opened in 1G80, 2 
31. It was impossible that men of in- 
quiring tempers should not £ari y notions of 
have been led to reflect on geology, 
those remarkable phenomena of the earth’s 
visible structure, which being in course of 
time accurately registered and arranged, 
have become the basis of that noble science, 
tbo boast of our ago, geology. The first 
thing which must strike the eyes of tbo 
merest clown, and set tbo philosopher 
thinking, is tho irregularity of the surface 
of our globo; the more this w observed, 
the more sign*? of violent disruption, and 
of a prior state of comparative uniformity 
appear. Some, indeed, of whom Bay 
seems to have been one, 3 were ro much 
imposed by the theory of final causes 
that, perceiving the fitness of the present 
earth for its inhabitants, they thought it 
might have been created in such a state of 
physical ruin. But the contrary inference 
is almost irreris tible. A still in ore forcibl a 
argument for great revolutions in the his- 
tory of the earth is drawn from a second 
phenomenon of very general occurrence, 
tho morino and other f 035 .il rcliw of organ- 
ised beings, which are dug up in strata far 
remote from the places where these bodies 
could now exist It was common io ac- 
count for them by tbo Mosaic deluge. But 
tho depth at which they arc found tva* 
incompatible with this hypothesis. Others 
fancied them to be not really organised, 
but sports of nature, as they were called, 
the casual resemblances of shells and fishes 
in Ftone. The Italians took tho lead in 
speculating on these problems; hut they 
could only arrive now and then at nhnppjcr 
conjecture than usual, and do not seem to 
have planned any scheme of explaining tho 
general structure of tho earth.* Tho Mun* 
dus Subterraneus of Athanasius Kirchcr, 
famous for tho variety and originality of 
his erudition, contains probably the geology 
of his ago, or at least his own. It wn* 
published in 1CG2. Ten out of twelve books 
rclaf 0 to the surface or the interior of the 
earth, and to various terreno productions ; 
the remaining two to alchemy and other 
arts connected with mineralogy. lurcher 
seems to have collected a great deal of 

- Sprcngel BuUcney. 

* Sec Bay's Three Thysico-Tbcologlcal Dis- 
courses on the Creation, Deluge, and final Con- 
flagration. 1G02. 

* LyelTs Principles of Geology, voL i.,p. 25. 
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strong after the establishment of the Bora! 
Society, Umt the Philosophical Trans- 
notions, m this period, contain a consider- 
able number of geognostio papers, and the 
gernns of theory -was aroused, though not 
at first m his happiest mood.* 

32. Thomas Burnet, master of the Ohar- 
Burnet** Theory terhouso, a jnaa fearless 
crz&rth. ' and somewhat rash, Trith 
moro imagination than philosophy, but in- 
- genius and eloquent, published in 1G9& 
lus lliooria Tdloris Sacra, \rIiiol 2 ho after- 
words translated into English, The? primary 
question for tho early geologists had always 
boon how to reconcUo tho phenomena with 
which they were acquainted to tho Mosaic 
narratives of tho creation and delugo. 
Every ono was satisfied that his own theoxy 
was the best ; but in every case it has 
lutherto proved, whatever may take place 
in future, that the proposed scheme has 
neither kept to the letter of Scripture, nor 
to tho legitimate deductions of philosophy. 
Burnet gives the reins to his imagination 
more than any other writer on that? which, 
if not argued upon by inductive reasoning, 
must he tho dream of one man, little better 
in reality, though it may bornorenmusng, 
than tho drdam of another. Ho seema to 
he eminently ignorant of geological facts, 
and has hardly over recourse to them as 
evidence. And accordingly, though Ins 
hook drew some attention as an ingenious 
romance, it docs not appear that he mado 
M & single disciple. TVhiston 
St osUU theory, 

v but with ono not less unfounded, nor with 
less ignorance of all that required to bo 
known, Hooke, Lister, Hay , and ’Wood- 
ward camo to tho subject with more 
philosophical minds, and with a better in 
sight into tho real phenomena. Hooke 
seems to Imvo displayed his visual sagacity 
in conjecture; ho saw that tho common 
theory of o^plainingmarino fossils by tho 
Mosaic deluge would not suffice, and per- 
ceived that, at some timo or other, a part 
of tho earth’s crust must havo been elevated 
and another part depressed by some sub- 
terraneous power. Lister was aware of 
tho continuity of certain strata over large 
districts, and proposed tho construction of 
geological maps. Woodward had a still 
more extensive knowledge of stratified 
rocks; ho was in a manner tho founder of 
scientific mineralogy in England, but his 
geological theory was not less chimerical 
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was 


SSStr 

it mS 1 iave found an intimation that 

ce^ ^r aWimn the ^entccath 
J canncit refrain from mcn . 

jTf , tba * ** hypothesis supposes the 
gradual cooling of the earth from igneous 
fcion; the formation of a vast body of 
water to cover the surface, a part of his 
theoiybnt ill established, and apparently 
the weakest of the whole; the subsidence 
of the W parfe 0 f the earth, which he 
takes to have been once on tho level of the 
Jnghesi mountains, by the brenhwg in of 
vaulted caverns within its bosom;* the 
deposition of sedimentary strata from in- 
undations, their induration, ana the sub- 
sequent covering of these by other strata 
throi^gh fresh inundations; with many 
other notions which have been gradually 
matured and rectified in the process of tho 
science. 4 No one can read the Protogjea 
without perceiving that of all tho early 


fLyeli.p.SL 
5 Thomson, p. 207. 

3 Sect 2 L He admits also u partial dera lion 
fay intumescence, hut says, ut vasttoslm® AlpC 3 
ex fiolida Jam terra erupfclone suxrexeriut, 
minus consentancum puto. Sctams famen cfc 
la fills depreheadi reliquias mark. Cum ergo 
alterutnsm factum pporteat, credibiUns multo 
arbitror deflurisse aquas spontaneo nlsu, Quam 
togeutem terrarum pattern incredihiU riolenfia 
tamalteasccnffisse. Sect, 22. 

4 Facies ten erf sdhuc orWs smpfas novate est; 
donee qulescentibus causls atque sequflibratfe, 
cottslstenfior emergeret status reruxeu Unde 
jam duplex origo inteffigitur firmorum cor- 
porom; turn com Ignis fusions refrigescereat, 
altera cum reconcrescerenfc ex solutiono aqua- 
m Nequo Igitur putandum est lapides a 


ovtt* Jtu WWW 

tantum massa ex temo basi acclpio ; Kec duhito, 
“ *“ tellaris 


pOhlVi* JJJUltu-uaui 

pxocummtem, quiete mox teddltei ex ramentis 
subactis ingentem materl® rim deposulsse, 
quorum alia varias ten® species formamut, 
alia in saxa /udumere, e quibos stein diversa 
slbl super Imposfta diversas pnerfpitatlonnm 
vices atque IntemUa festenter. Sect 4. 

This ho c$Us (ho incunabula of the world, 
and the basis of a new science, which »'Sht be 
denominated ‘'natwslis gcographb. But 
wisely add s, licet eonsplrent vestigia veteris 
nwndi in pnesenti facie reran, famen rectios 
omnia definient posted, uM curiosltss eo pm- 
cesserit, ut per rejar tegiones proenrrenfis soli 
* * M — * Sect X?. 


1 Thomson’s Hist. oMloyal Society. 
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geologists, or indeed of all down to a time 
not very remote, Leibnitz came nearest to 
the theories which are most received in the 
English school at this day. It is evident 
that if the literal interpretation of Genesis, 
by a period of six natural days, had not re- 
strained him, he would have gone much 
farther in his views of the progressive 
revolutions of the earth. 1 Leibnitz had 
made very minute inquiries, for his age, 
into fossil species, and was aware of the 
main facts which form the basis pf modem 
geology, 2 

Sect. nr. 

ON ANATOMY AND MEDICINE. 

34. Portal begins the history of this period* 
which occupies more than 800 pages of his 
voluminous work, by announcing it as the 
epoch most favourable to anatomy : in less 
than fifty years the science put on a new 
countenance ; nature is interrogated, every 
part of the body is examined with an ob- 
serving spirit; the mutual intercourse of 
nations diffuses the light on every sido ; a 
number of great men appear, whoso genius 
and industry excite our admiration.3 But 
for this very reason I must, in these con- 
cluding pages, glide over a subject rather 
foreign to my own studies and to those of 
the generality of my readers with a very 
brief enumeration of names. 

35. The Harveian theory gained ground, 
circulation of though obstinate prejudice 

blood established, gave way but slowly. It 
was confirmed by the experiment of trans- 
fusing blood, tried on dogs, at the instance 
of Sir Christopher Wren, in 1657, and re- 
peated by Lower in 1661.4 Malpighi in 
1661, and Leeuwenhoek in 1690, by means 
of their microscopes, demonstrated the cir- 
culation of the blood in the smaller vessels, 
and rendered visible the anastomoses of the 
arteries and veins, upon which the theory 
depended.* Prom this time it seems to 
have been out of doubt, Pecquet's dis- 
covery of the thoracic duct, or rather of its 
uses, as a reservoir of the chyle from which 
the blood is elaborated, for the canal itself 
had been known to Eusiachius, stands 
next to that of Harvey, which would 
have thrown less light on physiology with- 

posed ® an< * ^ Was P ers e v eringly op- 

36. Willis, a physician at Oxford, is 

1 See sect. 21 , et alibi. 

2 Sect. 24, et usque ad finem libri. 

3 Hist, <3e I'Anatomie, vol. jib, p. j. 

iftss^ssrte- 


colled by Portal, who thinks all mankind 
inferior to anatomists, one „„ 
of the greatest geniuses that " extsseiw 

ever lived ; his bold systems have given 
him a distinguished place among physio- 
logers. 1 His Anatomy of the Brain, in 
which, however, as in his other works, he 
was much assisted by an intimate friend, 
and anatomist of the first character, Lower, 
is, according to the same writer, a master- 
piece of imagination and labour. Ho made 
many discoveries in the structure of the 
brain, and has traced the nerves from it far 
better than his predecessors, who had in 
general very obscure ideas of their course. 
Sprengel says that 'Willis is the first who 
has assigned a peculiar mental function to 
each of the different parts of the brain ; 
forgetting, as it seems, that this hypothesis, 
the basis of modem phrenology, had been 
generally received, as I understand his own 
account, in the sixteenth century.- Vieus- 
sens of Montpelier carried on tho discoveries 
in the anatomy of the nerves, in his Heuro- 
graphia Universalis, 1CS4; tracing those 
arisingfromthe spinal marrow which ’Willis 
had not done, and following the minute 
ramifications of those that are spread over 
the skin. 3 

37. Malpighiwas the first who employed 
good microscopes in ana- 
tomy, and thus revealed the 
secrets, we may say, of an invisible world, 
which Leeuwenhoek afterwards, probably 
using still better instru- 
ments, explored with S ur- Othorwiatom!stfi 
prising success. To Malpighi anatomists 
owe their knowledge of the structure of 
the lungs. 4 Graaf has overthrown many 
errors, and suggested many truths in the 
economy of generation.* Malpighi prose- 
cuted this inquiry with his microscope, 
ond first traced the progress of tho egg 
during incubation. But tho theory of 
ovolution, as it is called, proposed by 
Harvey, and supported by Malpighi, re- 
ceived a shock by Leeuwenhoek’s or Harfc- 
soeker’s discovery of spermatic animal- 
cules, which apparently opened a new view 
of reproduction. Tho hypothesis they sug- 
gested became very prevalent for tho rest 
of the seventeenth century, though it is 
said to have been shaken enriy in the 
nest.« Borelli applied mathematical prin- 


1 P. 88. Biogr. TXniv. 

2 Sprengel, p. 250. See voL iff, p, 20i. 

BioSSj 01- ir " P ‘ 5 ' Spreneel) p ‘ m > 

4 Portal, iiL, 120. Sprengel, p. 578. 

* Portal, ill, 219. Sprengel, p. S03. * 

« Sprengel, p. 300. 
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ciples to muscular movements in his 
treatise De Motu Animalium. Though 
he is a better mathematician than ana- 
tomist, ho produces many interesting 
facts, the mechanical laws are rightly ap- 
plied, and his method is clear and con- 
sequent. 1 * Duvemey, in his Treatise on 
Hearing, in 1683, his only work, obtained 
a considerable, reputation; it threw light 
on many parts of a delicate organ, which, 
by their minuteness, had long baffled the 
anatomist. 3 In Mayow's Treatise on Re- 
spiration, published in London, 1G6S, we 
find the necessity of oxygen to that func- 
tion laid down; but this portion of the 
atmosphere had been discovered by 
Bathurst and Henshaw in 1654, and 
Hooke had shown by experiment that 
animals die when the air is deprived of 
it. 3 Ruysch, a Dutch physician, perfected 
the art of injecting anatomical prepara- 
tions, hardly known before, and thus con- 
ferred an inestimable benefit on the 
science. He possessed a celebrated 
cabinet of natural history. 4 
38. The chemical theory of medicine 
.. , which had descended from 
e eorlea. through Van 

Helmont, was propagated chiefly by Syl- 
vius, a physician of Holland, who is 
reckoned the founder of what was called 
tho chemiatrio school. His works were 
printed at Amsterdam, in 1679, but he 
had promulgated his theory from the 
middle of tho century. His leading prin- 
ciple was that a perpetual fermentation 
goes on in the human body, from tho 
deranged action of which diseases pro 
ceed ; most of them from’oxcess of acidity, 
though a few are of alkaline origin. “He 
degraded the physician,” says Sprengel 
(s to tho level of a distiller or a brewer.” 5 
This writer is very severe on the chemia- 
trie school, one of their offences in his eyes 
being their recommendation of tea; “the 
cupidity of Dutch merchants conspiring 
with their medical theories.” It must ho 
owned that when we find them prescribing 
also a copious uso of tobacco, it looks as if 
the trade of tho doctor went hand-in-hand 
with those of Ms patients, 'Willis, in 
England, was a partisan of the chemta- 
trics, 6 and they had a great influence in 
Germany; though in France tho attach- 
ment of most physicians to the Hippocratic 

l Portal, iii., &4C. Biogr. TTniv. 

3 Portal, p. 404. Sprengel, p. 2S& 

3 Portal, p. 170, 181. 

4 Id. p. 259. Biogr. TTniv. 

3 VqL v., p. 69. BlogT. Tlniv. 

« Sprengel, p. 78 


and Galenic methods, which brought upon 
them bo many imputations of pcdantiy, 
was little abated. A second school of 
medicine, which superseded this, is called 
tho iatro-mathematical This seems to 
have arisen in Italy. Borelli's application 
of mechanical principles to tho muscles has 
been mentioned above. These physicians 
sought to explain everything by statical 
and hydraulic laws ; they were, therefore, 
led to study anatomy, since it was only by 
an accurate knowledge of all tho parts 
that they could apply their mathematics 
John Bernouilli even taught them to em- 
ploy tho differential calculus in explaining 
the bodily functions. 1 But this school 
seems to have had tho same leading defect 
as the chomiatric ; it forgot tho peculiarity 
of the laws of organisation and life which 
often render those of inert matter in- 
applicable. Pitcairn and Bocrhaavo were 
leaders of tho iatro-mafchematicians ; and 
Mead was reckoned tho last of its dis- 
tinguished patrons. 3 Meantime, a third 
school of medicine grew up, denominated 
the empirical; a name to bo used in a 
good sense, as denoting their regard to ob- 
servation and experience, or the Baconian 
principles of philosophy. Sydenham was 
the first of these in England; but they 
gradually prevailed to tho exclusion of 
all systematic theoiy. Tho discovciy of 
several medicines, especially tho Peruvian 
bark, which was first used in Spain about 
1640, and in England about I6J4, con- 
tributed to tho success of tho empirical 
physicians, since the efficacy of somo of 
these could not bo explained on tho hypo- 
theses hitherto prevalent. 9 


Sect. IV. 


ON ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

‘he famous Polyglott of Brian "Walton 
published in 1057 ; but rdjtf ett cf 
sopies appear to hare . 

sold before tho restoration of Charles 
n 1C60, since those arc very scarce 
i contain in the preface the praise of 
well for haring facilitated and pa- 
led tho undertaking; praiso replaced 
a change of times by a loyal eulogy 
ie king. This Polyglott is in nine 
a .cs; though no one bookoi the 
fe printed in so many. "Waltons 

^lS’^Sco Biographic 

P \, fora general criticism **•*£■■ 

1 - - s Sprengel, P- 4ls * 
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Prolegomena are in sixteen chapters or 
dissertations. His learning, perhaps, was 
greater than his critical acuteness or good 
sense; such, at least, is the opinion of 
Simon and Le Long. The former, in a 
long examination of 'Walton’s Prolego- 
mena, treats him with all the superiority 
of a man who possessed Tooth. *\Talton 
was assailed by some bigots at homo for 
acknowledging various readings in the 
Scriptures, and for denying the authority 
of the vowel punctuation. His Polyglott 
is not reckoned so magnificent as the 
Parisian edition of Le Long; but it is 
fuller and more convenient. 1 Edmund 
Oastell, the coadjutor of Walton in this 
work, published his Lexicon Heptaglotton 
in 1GG9, upon which ho had consumed 
eighteen years and the whole of his 
substance. This is frequently sold to 
gether with tho Polyglott, 

40. Hottinger of Zurioli, by a number of 

Bollinger. W>ricS on thc Eastcrn kn * 

guages, and especially by 
tho Bibliotheca Orientals, in 165S, es- 
tablished a reputation which these boots 
no longer retain since tho wbolo field of 
Oriental literature has been moro fully 

spencer. 0s pl°«d. Spencer, in a 

treatise of great erudition, 
Do Legibus Hebrasornm, 1085, gave some 
offence by the suggestion that several of 
the Mosaic institutions woro borrowed 
from the Egyptian, though tho general 
scope of tho Jewish law -was in opposition 
to the idolatrous practices of the neigh- 
bouring nations. Tho vast learning of 

Bochart Bool,art expanded itself 
over Oriental antiquity, es- 
pecially that of which tho Hebrew nation 
and language is the control point; bnt bis 
etymological conjectures havo long since 
been set aside, and ho has not, in other 
respects, escaped the fate of the older 
Orientalists. 

41. The great services of Pococko to 
rococke. Arabio literature, which hod 
commenced in tho earlier 
part of the century, were extended to thc 
present. Bis edition ana translation of 
the Annals of Eutyohius in 1658, that of 
the History of Abulfaragius in 1663, with 
many other works of a similar nature, 
hear witness to his industry; no English- 
5 bas wer contributed so 

S® 3 * Province of learning. 2 A 

frm edition of the Koran, and stffl 

dn Vicnx Testa- 

u ^r , ^sr ,L 

* Chalmers. Biogr. XTniv. 


esteemed tho best, was due to Marracci, 
professor of Arabic in tho Sapienza or 
university of Rome, and published at, tho 
expense of Cardinal Barbadigo, in 1C9SA 
But Prance had an Orientalist of tho most 
extensive learning, in D’Hcrbolot, whoso 
BibliofchGque Orient ale must 
bo considered as making an D 
epoch in this literature. It was pub- 
lished in 1G97, after his death, by Galland, 
who had also some sharo in arranging the 
materials. This work, it has been said, is 
for the seventeenth century what tho 
History of the Huns, by He Guigncs, is 
for tho eighteenth; with this difference, 
that D’Herbelot opened the road, and has 
often been copied by his successor. 2 

42. Hyde, in his Religionis Bcrsarum 
Historia, published in 1700, 
was the first who illus- Hyde, 
trated in a systematic manner tho re- 
ligion of Zoroaster, which he always repre- 
sents in a favourable manner. The va- 
riety and novelty of its contents gave this 
hook a credit which, in some degree, it 
preserves ; but Hyde was ignorant of the 
ancient language of Persia, and is said to 
have been often misled by Mohammedan 
authorities. 3 . Tho vast increase of Oriental 
information in modem times, as has been 
intimated aboro, renders it difficult for 
any work of tho seventeenth century to 
keep its ground. In their own times, the 
writings of Kirch cr on China, and still 
more those of Ltidolpli on Abyssinia, 
winch were founded on his own know- 
ledge of tho country, claimed a respectable 
place in Oriental learning. It is re* 
markable that very little was yet 3m own 
of the Indian languages, though grammars 
existed of the Tamul, and perhaps somo 
others, before the close of the seventeenth 
century,* 


Sect. Y, 

OK GEOGUATUT AKB HISTORT. 

43. The progress of geographical science 
long continued to bo slow. Kapiom# 

If wo comparo tho map of Saoscms, 
the world in 1651, by Nicholas Sanson, 
esteemed on all sides tho best geographer 
of his age, with one by Ms son in 1692, 
the variances will not appear, perhaps, so 
considerable as wo might have expected, 

1 Tiraboschl, ad., 393. 

2 Biographic Hnivcrselle. 

aid. 

* Eiebhom, Gcsdb. der Cultur, v. r 269. 
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Yet some improvement may bo detected 
by tho eye. Thus, tho Caspian sea has 
assumed its longer diameter from north to 
south, contrary to tho old map. But tho 
sea of Aral is still wanting, The coasts of 
Now Holland, except to tho east, are 
tolerably laid down, and Corea is a penin- 
sula, instead. of an island. Cambalu, the 
imaginary capital of Tartazy, has disap* 
pearedj 1 hut a vast lake is placed in the 
centre of that region $ tho Altai rango is 
carried far too much to tho north, and 
tho^ xmmo of Siberia seems unknown, 
Africa and America have nearly tho same 
outline as before $ m the former, tho em- 
pire of Bfonomotopa stretches to join that 
of Abyssinia in about the 12th degree of 
south latitudo; and tho Mo still issues, 
as in all tho old maps, from a lake Znyro, in 
neatly tho same parallel, The coasts of 
Europe, and especially of Scandinavia, are 
a little more accurate. Tho Sanson 
family, of whom scrotal were publishers 
of maps, did not take pains enough to 
improve* what their father had executed, 
though they might have had material 
helps from tho astronomical observations 
which were now continually made in dif- 
ferent parts of tho world. 

44. Such was tho state of geography 
x>9 tuie'i i tojlp or when, in 1690, Do Lisle, the 
th * tVorlA real founder of the science, 
nt the ago of twenty-four, published his 
map of tho world. Go had been guided by 
tho observations, and worked under the 
directions of Cassini, whose tables of tho 
emersion of Jupiter’s satellites, calculated 
for tho meridian of Bologna in 1668, an& # 
with much improvement, for that of Paris 
in 1G93, had prepared the way for tho per- 
fection of geography. Tho latitudes of 
different regions had been tolerably ascer- 
tained by observation ; but no good method 
of determining tho longitudo had been 
known before this application of GaliWs 
great discovery. It is evident that tho 
appearance of ono of thoso satellites at 
Paris being determined by tho tables to a 
precise instant, tho means were given to 
find tho longitudinal distance of other 
places by observing the' difference of tirno j 
and thus a great number of observations 
having gradually been made, a basis was 
laid for an accurato delineation of tho 
surface of the globe, Tho previous state of 
geography and tho imperfect knowledge 
which tho mcro experience of navigators 

i Tho Cnmbalu of Marco Polo is pwtahbr 
Pekin ; but tho geographers frequently 
this capital of Cathay north of tho wall 
China. 
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ttat the Mediterranean sea was set down 
with nn excess of 300 leases in length, 
emg more than one third of the whole. 

H '^omOs, and 
ent off at the same time 500 leagnes from 
tho longitude of Eastern Asia. This was 
the commencement of the geographical 
labours of Be Lisle, which reformed, in 
the first part of the eighteenth century, 
not only tho general outline of tho world, 
but tie minuter relations of various coun- 
tries. His maps amount to more than one 
hundred sheets.! 

45, The books of travels, in tho last 
fiftyyears of theseventconth voyage* m 
century, were far more travels, 
numerous and more valuable than in any 
earlier period, but wo have no space for 
more than a few names. Gcmelli Carreri, 
a Neapolitan, is tho first who chums to 
have written an account of his own travels 
round the world, describing Asia and 
America with much detail. His Giro del 
Hondo was published in 1699. Carreri has 
been strongly suspected of fabrication, and 
even of having never seen tho countries 
which ho describes; but his character, I 
know not with what justice, has been 
latterly vindicated. 3 The French justly 
boast the excellent travels of Char dm, 
Bernier, Thevenof, and Tavernier in tho 
East; the account of the Indian archi- 
pelago and of China by Nieuhoff, employ cd 
in a Dutch embassy to the latter empire, 
is said to have been interpolated by tbe 
editors, though he was an accurate and 
faithful observer. 3 Several other relations 
of voyages were pnblished in Holland, 
some of which can only he bod in the 
native language. In English there were 
not many of high reputation; Dampers 
Voyage round the World, the first edition 
of which was in 1697, is better known 
than any which I can call to mind. 

46. The general characteristics of ins 
torians & this period are 
neither a luminous pkuo- 
sanhy, nor a rigorous examination of 

St 


only a forma® ; ~r 

of literature- Tto History of the Con 
£2* Mexico by Antonio Bo Solis, is 

11 the' last good wort, says n« Soils. 
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last where purity of taste, simplicity, and 
truth are preserved ; tho imagination, of 
which the author had given so many proofs, 
does not appear.”! Boutcrwok is not less 
favourable; but Robertson, who holds Do 
Solis rather cheap as an historian, does not 
fail to censure even his style. 

47. The Trench have some authors of 
Memoir*©* history who, by their de- 
ne Retz. gancoandperspicuity, might 
deserve notice; such ns St. Real, Father 
D’Orleans, and even Yarillas, proverbially 
discredited ns ho is for want of veracity* 
Tho Memoirs of Cardinal Bo Retz rise 
above theso; their animated style, their 
cxcoUent portraitures of character, their 
acute and brilliant remarks, distinguish 
their pages, aBmuch as tho similar qualities 
did their author, “They are written,” 
says Voltaire, “with an air of greatness, 
an impetuosity and an inequality which 
are tho imago of his life; Ins expression, 
sometimes incorrect, often negligent, but 
almost always original, recalls continually 
to his readers what has been bo frequently 
said of Ctasar’s Commentaries, that ho 
wrote with tho same spirit that he carried 
on his wars.” 2 The Memoirs of Grammont, 
by Antony Hamilton, scarcely challcngo a 
place as historical, but wo aro now looking 
more at the stylo than tho intrinsic im- 
portance of books. Every ono is aware of 
the peculiar felicity and fascinating gaiety 
which they display. 

4S. The Discourse of Bossuet on TJnivcr- 
Bownot on cal History is perhaps the 
xmlvcrsnJ greatest effort of his won- 
“ 0Iy ' derful genius. Every pre- 
ceding abridgment of so immense a subject 
had been superficial and dry. He first 
irradiated the entire annals of antiquity 
down to the ago of Charlemagne with 
flashes of light that reveal an unity and 
coherence which had Icon lost in their 
magnitude and obscurity. It is not perhaps 
an unfair objection that, in a histoiy call- 
ing itself that of all mankind, the Jewish 
peoplo have obtained a disproportionate 
regard ; and it might be almost as reason- 
able, on religious grounds, to giro Palestine 

a larger space in tho map of tho world, as 
on a like pretext, to make the scale of the 
Jewish history so much kiger tlmn that of 
therest of the human race., Tho plan of 
Hornet has at W divided his book into 
tyo rather heterogeneous portions, But 

of Gredf ’ and etm more of 
Koman history, are generally magnificent • 

1 Literature du j v#f 10L 
a Blogr. TJnlv., whcoco j Jako tho ^ 


profound in philosophy, with an outline 
firm and sufficiently exact, novor con- 
descending to trivial remarks or potty 
details; above all, written in that close 
and nervous style which no ono certainly 
in tho Trench language has ever Surpassed. 
It is evident that Montesquieu in all his 
writings, but especially in tho Grandeur 
and Bccadcnco des Romains, had tho Dis- 
course of Bossuet beforo his eyes • ho is 
more acute, sometimes, and ingenious, and 
has reflected longer on particular topics of 
inquiry, but he wants the simple majesty, 
the comprehensive caglc-liko glance of tho 
illustrious prelate. 

49. Though wo fell short in England 
of the historical reputation roxii^Jjtrtori- 
which tho first paii of the eawotiu. 
century might entitle us to claim, this 
period may bo reckoned that in which 
a critical attention to truth, sometimes 
rather too minute, but always praise- 
worthy, began to he characteristic of our 
researches into fact. The only book that 
I shall mention is Burnet’s 
History of the Reformation, Burnt, 
written in a better stylo than those who 
know Burnet by bis later and more negli- 
gent work aro apt to conceive, and which 
has the signal merit of having been the 
first, as far as I remember, which is forti- 
fied by a largo appendix of documents. 
Tlds, though frequent in Latin, lmd not 
boon usual in tho modern languages. It 
became gradually veiy frequent and al- 
most indispensable m historical writings, 
where the materials lmd any peculiar 
originality. 


Hon 


SO. Tlio change in tho tpirifc of literature 
and of the public mind In Sacral 
general, which lmd with actcrofi 7 th 
gradual and never rcccd- 
ing steps been coming forward in the 
seventeenth century, but especially in 
tlio latter part of it, has been so frequently 
pointed out to tho readers of this and the 
last volumo, that I shall only quote an ob- 
servation of Baylo. “I believe, "ho says, 
that the sixteenth contury produced a 
greater number of learned men than tho 
seventeenth; and yet the former of 
those ages wis far from being as enlight- 
enod as tho latter. Daring tho reign of 
criticism and philology, we saw in nil 
Europe many prodigies of erudition. 
Since the study of tho new philosophy 
and that of living languages has in 
troduced a different taste, wo have ceased 
to behold this vast and deop learning, 
ut in return there 'is diffused through 
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the republic of letters a more subtle under- 
standing and a more exquisite discern- 
ment; men arc now* less learned but 
more able.” 1 The volumes which axe 
now submitted to the public contain 
sufficient evidence of ibis intellectual pro- 
gress both in philosophy and in polite 
literature. 

51. I hore terminate a work, which, it ! 

is hardly necessary to say, 
Coadtulon. ^ f urn i £ | ic ^ the occupa- 
tion of not very few years, and which, for 
several reasons, it is not my intention to 
prosecute any farther. The length of 
these volumes is already greater than I 
l Diclionnalre de Eayle, art. Aconce, note D. 


had anticipated; yet I do not perceive 
much that could have been retrenched 
without loss to a part, at least, of the 
literary world. Tor the approbation which 
the first of them has received I am grate- 
ful ; for the few corrections that have been 
j communicated to me I am not less so ; tho 
errors and deficiencies of which I am not 
specially aware may be numerous ; yet I 
cannot affect to doubt that I have con- 
tributed something to the general litera- 
ture of my country, something to the 
honourable estimation of my own name, 
and to the inheritance of those, if it is for 
me still to cherish that hope, to whom I 
have to bequeath it. 


THE ssn. 


Perth 


S. Ccivan & C°'> 
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entirely new educational work. 



Just ready, price 5s., folio, boards. 

WARD & LOCK’S 

■P 1 '6 T O R I A & 

ATLAS OF NATURE, 

CONTAINING 

500 ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS 

OF THE 

Men, Animals and Plants 


OF ALL QUARTERS OF THE GLOBE. 


FOR HOME AND SCHOOL USE 

Edited, with Explanatory Notes, by 
H. W. DVLGKEN, Ph.D. 


r- -v 




’HE Geographical Atlas pictures the sur- 
face of the earth, with its mountains, 
seas and lakes, its continents, islands and 
rivers; but to illustrate the wonderful and 

endless variety of the phases of Plant life, ex* r } j$ \> r ’* 
Animal life, and Human life that diversify this ' r Sjr=I?‘' ~<jzZY> K £ j H - > ~* v 

surface, a supplementary, or rather accompany- , . _ 

ing, Atlas is wanted; and this requirement the Pictorial. Atlas or Nature is 
intended to fulfil. 

Here will be found, in the Ethnological Plates, types of the families of the 
Human Race ; in the Natural History department, the different Animals ; and in 
the Botanical illustrations, the Plants of the various quarieis of the globe. The 

Outline Map on each plate, with num 


bers corresponding to those of the 
separate illustrations will enable the 
learner to find, and the teacher to point 
out, the habitat of the various Men, 
Animals and Plants 
The Woodcuts have been prepared 
with the greatest care, the Animals and 
Plants being drawn from nature, and 
the pictures of races, in almost every 
case, taken either from the life or from 
well-authenticated photographs. Many 
v , , - . . eminent men of science have lent their 

vaiuabie assistance in verifying the correctness of the pictures, and no pains 
have been spared to make the work as complete as possible. j 

London : WARD, LOCK & CO.. Salisbury Square, E.C. 




WARD > LOCK <§. CO. *5 NEW PUBLICATION S. " [ 



THE CHEAPEST ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Ever Published. 

*** “ 

Complete in Four Volumes, strongly bound, half-roan 
pnce 42s.; half-calf, 63s. 

BEBTO N’S 

ILLUSTRATED 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 

©f Universal information. 


COMPRISING 


T V^l I ' 1 

wviriuainu 

GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENGE, ART AND LITERATURE 

AND CONTAINING NEARLY 

4,000 PAGES, 

‘ 50,000 DISTINCT ARTICLES, 

2,000 ENGRAVINGS, and 

NUMEROUS COLOURED MAPS. 

X N Beeton's Illustrated Encyclopedia will be found complete and authentic 
information respecting the Physical and Political Geography, Situation, Population, 
Commerce and Productions , as well as the principal Public Buildings of every Country 
and important or interesting Town in the World, and the leading Historical Events 
with which they have been connected • concise Biographies of Eminent Persons* 
from the most remote times to the present day; brief Sketches of the leading features 
of Egyptian , Greek, Roman, Oriental , and 
Scandinavian Mythology; a Complete Sum- 
mary of the Moral, Mathematical, Physical 
and Natural Sciences; a plain description 
of the A ?'t$ ; and an interesting Synopsis 
of Literary Knowledge . The Pronunciation 
and Etymology of every leading term 
introduced throughout the Encyclopaedia 
are also given. 

,r We know of no book which in ‘such 
small compass gives so much informa- 
tion.”— The Scotsman. 



Just ready, in One handsome Volume, medium 8vo, half-roan, 18s. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF 


MIN tn i iiifM. 

ieeton’s Dictionary of Universal 

' GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND _ 

x j Revised to the Present Time. 

Enlarged, Corrected, and R ^ ,se nU mero«Maps. 

Containing about 2.000 P am «,°°° : 

r ™,™.. WARD. LOCK ft CO., Salisbury 


'I 



WARD, LOCK & CO.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW FARM BOOK. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, half-roan, 7s. 6d.; 
half-calf, 10s. 6d. 

WARD & LOCK’S BOOK OF 

FARM MANAGEMENT 

And Country Life. 

i 

A COMPLETE CYCLOP /EDI A OF RURAL OCCUPATIONS 
AND AMUSEMENTS. 

INCLUDING FULL INFORMATION ON 

The Management of the Farm— Crops of the Farm- 
Cows, and the Management of the Dairy— The Horse 
—The Dog— Tree-Culture— The Fruit, Flower, and 
Kitchen Garden— Field Sports and Rural Recreations. 


II 


WITH COLOURED PLATES, 

And HUNDREDS OF ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE TEXT. 




BAZAARS AND FANCY- FAIRS. ~ 



Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

YflE LAST'S 

Bazaar & Fancy-fair Book 

With 364 Illustrations. 

i Containing Suggestions upon the getting-up of Bazaars, ; 

and Instructions for making Articles in Embroidery, Cane-work, j 

Crochet, Knitting, Netting, Tatting, Rustic-work and Cone- ; 

work; also Directions for making Skeleton Leaves, Phantom 

-r S ’ fov Paintlng ' on Ivory, -China, Whitewood, 
■tapestry, and Terra-cotta. * . 

and fScv t ,ir n ' ey --=ose S by means of Bazaars 
T - 0nly an established institution in this country, but is 

for OTmethW^erbn^ 1?* c °f equence is ®»t there is a persisteSdemand 
ArtiXto Sd il n .? e m ,° dC P f Pseparing the Stalls and in the style of 
produce solttL ^ ™ severely taxed in the effort to 

Antimacassars SdSZX ^ ? rd . ma 7 Monotonous line of Pincushions, 
desire to strike out Wo it- ' a prons. J* ,s with a view of assisting those who 


London : 


■^IVARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 



WARD , LOCK & CO.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS . 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION , BROUGHT DOWN TO THE AUTUMN OF 1561. 

Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates. Relating 

to all Ages and Nations, for Universal Reference. By Benjamin Vincent, 
Librarian of tlie Royal Institution of Great Britain. SEVENTEENTH EDITION, 
Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised to Autumn of 1881. Containing 10,000 
distinct Articles, and 90,00 0 Dates and Facts. In One thick Volume, 
8vo, cloth, 18s. ; half-calf, 24s. ; full or tree-calf, 31s. 6d. 

“The most universal book of reference in a moderate compass that we know 
of in the English Language.”-THE Times. 

« if i s by far the readiest and most reliable work of the kind.”— T he Standard, i 

Dr. Adam Clarke’s Commentary on 

the Holy Bible. New Edition, containing the Author’s latest Corrections, with 
Additional Prefatory and Supplementary Notes, bringing the work up to the 
present standard of Biblical Knowledge, and Life of the Author, by the Rev. 
Thowlxy Smith, Unabridged Edition, 6, 000 pages, with 100 pages of 

1 Engravings, Maps, &C. In Six Vols., super-royal, cloth, price 50s. 

Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. New 

Edition, handsomely printed on good paper, and neatly and strongly bound. 

. Six Vols., fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 30s. 

A NEW LIFE OF MR. GLADSTONE. . 

William Ewart Gladstone: Prime 

SX^"Vin;Worte of • a - 

tratcd Encyclopedia,” &c. emy vo, ^ $ ower fui intellect and the 

” When , «» the course of **?*;**?? t ihe state,' no other memorial of the great 
sympathetic heart no longer working f" 0 fwhat he did, indelibly recorded tn our national 

Englishman will be needed than the rentembr J record, by collecting in an available 

n^d social life. ‘ To assist his countrymen Jo «* derstandtMs^ra y ^ ^ ^ 

| form the incidents "» * ^ so for many year: to j 

^ . . Etvmo . 

Ward and Locks Stand ^ i ^ c JS^ en8i „, 

logM Dietiouaty of the E»|Wh UWJJ J aed »MI 

Guide to the Pronunciation, P ^ s orical-uow in General Use. With 

'j Words — Ordinary, Scientific,* extens i Ve Appendix. Crown 8v , 

40 nages of Engravings and an 

| gilt, 5S. wJ|1 „ e found the most complete popular d.cbonary 

I “Altogether, for its s'ze A Nff0Mi circulation."— T he 

of our language ,«t published. - T “ « n d . to* circulation. 

I "A meritorious work, which with w Dicl lonar,."-T« 

1 Pat* Mall GaenTTit. , ooe „ a „ce of t» £trn“**“*' D,M ' 

“ We are glad to see the app . puUli8t.ed.--Pi™'" 

| Saiuuoav Boot. b t ,„ d cheapest dietiooari P 

,< “Certainly one of the pes — - — 


World. 


---77^^ 

London : WARD, LOCKjfc^ • _ 


WARD, LOCK & CO.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I WARD AND LOCK’S 

Royal Edition of the Poets, 

A New and handsome Edition, excellently printed and bound. 

Edited, with Critical Memoirs, by W. M. ROSSETTI. 

With Red Line Borders and Illustrations . 

1. Longfellow. 4. Scott. 7. Burns. 

2. Wordsworth. 5. Cowper. 8. Mo ore. 

3. Hood. 1st Series. 6. Byron. 9. Milton. 

10. Poetic Treasures, Selected and Edited by Rev. Dr. Giles. 

Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. each ; full morocco, 16s. 

Travels and Adventures in Arabistan; 

or, “The Land of the Aral'tan Nights.” By William Perry Fogg, A.M. 
With an Introduction by Bayard Taylor. Beautifully Illustrated with full- 
page and other Engravings. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Washington Irving’s Sketch Book. 

A New Edition. Illustrated with One Hundred and Twenty Engravings on 
Wood from Original Designs. Large demy 8vo, cloth gilt, lOs. 6d. 

The Family Altar: A Manual of 

Domestic Devotion. Containing Morning and Evening Prayers, and Hymns 
°I Scripture, and Practical Observations for Every Day in the year* 
With Engravings. Large 4to, cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d. 

Carleton’s Traits and Stories of the j 

Irish Peasantry. With the Author's last Corrections, an Introduction, Ex- 
planatory Notes, and numerous full-page Plates and other Illustrations 
by Harvey, Gilbert, Phiz, &c. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. 

Also to be had in Two Volumes , frrice 4s. each. 

Great Discoveries and Daring Deeds • 

niusTratS 0Iy ^° f th i Golden Americas. By John Tillotson. Profusely 

muamea. Demj , 8vo , hou ^ c|olh ^ price 

s Complete Orator. Comprising 

Afc ateT" “ a “ THE AOTOT P0BUC Sra W Crown 8,0, clof 

The Pickwick Papers. Bv Charts 

^ Qrir! ° n • WARD| LO CK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


WARD, LOCK G> CO.'S STANDARD BOOKS. 

Sabbath Bells Chimed by the Poets. 

With Coloured and other Illustrations by BIRKET FOSTER, and other 
Artists. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 10s. 6cL 

Noble Thoughts in Noble Language. 

A Collection of Wise and Virtuous Utterances, in Prose and Verse, from the 
Writings of the Known Great and the Great Unknown. With an Index of 
Authors. New Edition, with full page Illustrations. Compiled and Ana- 
lytically Arranged by Henry Southgate. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 

- price 10s. 6d.; half-calf, 15s.; elegant morocco, bevelled boards, 21s. 

Handy Book of Games for Gentle- 
men. By Captain Crawley. Comprising Billiards, Bagatelle, Whist, Loo, 
Cribbage, Chess, Draughts, Backgammon, Ecart£, Piquet, All Fours, &c. 
With many Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 5s. 

The Card Player’s Manual. By Capt. 

Crawley. Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

Beeton’s Household Amusements 

and Enjoyments. Comprising Acting Charades, Burlesques, Conundrums, 
Enigmas, Rebuses, Puzzles, &c. With Coloured Frontispiece and many 
Engravings. Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

Haydn’s Domestic Medicine. By the 

iate Edwin Lankester, M.D., F.R.S., Assisted by Distinguished Physicians 
and Surgeons. New Edition, including an Appendix on Slek Nursing and 
Mothers’ Management. With 32 full pages of Engravings. In One VoL, 
medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, I2s. 

"The fullest and most reliable work of Its kind." — Liverpool Albion. 

Haydn’s Bible Dictionary. Edited by 

the late Rev. Charles Boutdll, M.A. New Edition, brought down to the 
latest date. With 100 pages of Engravings, separately printed on tinted 
paper. In One Vol., medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 12s. 

« No better one than this is in the market. . . . Every local preacher should 
place this dictionary in his study, and every Sunday-school teacher should have it 
for reference." — The Fountain. 

Whiston’s Josephus. An entirely New 

Library Edition. With Memoir of the Author, Marginal Notes giving the 
Essence of the Narrative, and 100 pages of Engravings. In One VoL, 
medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6cL; half-calf, 12s. 

"The present edition Is cheap and good, being clearly printed, and, as already 
remarked, serviceably embellished with views and object drawings, not one of 
which is irrelevant to the matter."— The Daily Telegraph. 

London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E,C. 




p, ~ LOCK 1 CO.’S STANDARD WORKS. 

The Dore Gift Book -of Illustrations 

toTammm’s Idylls of tbo King. With Descriptive Letterpress end Quote.- 
tines from Tennyson's Poems, by permission. In One Magnificent royal 4 to 
Votone? containing 87 Engravings on Steel ftom the Original Drawings by 
GUSTAVE DORE. Cloth, richty gilt, gilt edges, price 42s. 

Gustave Dore’s Illustrations to the 

Arthurian Legends. Royal 4to» handsomely bound, cloth, nchly gUt, gilt 

edges, 12 s. each. . . 

1. Guinevere. The Story of King Arthur and Queen Guinevere. 

With Nine Engravings on Steel from Drawings by GTJSTAVE DORE, 

2 . Vivien. The Story of Merlin, the Enchanter, and Vivien, 

With Nine Engravings on Steel from Drawings by GUSTAVE DORE. 

- Enid. The Story of Enid and Geraint With Nine Engrav- 
ings on Steel from Drawings by GUSTAVE DORE. 

4 . Elaine. The Story of Elaine. With Nine Engravings 
on Steel from Drawings by GUSTAVE DORE. 

"As popular gift-books they are precisely what they should be— beautifully 
printed on the thickest paper, handsomely bound, and moderate in price."— Tuc 
Times. 

Dalziel’s Illustrated Goldsmith. With 

a Sketch of the Life of Oliver Goldsmith by H. W. Duecken, Ph.D. 
With 100 Pictures drawn by G. J. PINWELL, engraved by the Brothers 
Dalziel. Beautifully bound, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, price 10s. 6 d. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. With 

a Memoir of the Author by H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D., and 100 Pago and Other 
Illustrations by THOMAS DALZIEL, engraved by the Brothers Davzjeu. 
Presentation Edition, ou thick toned paper, 4 to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 
10s. 6 cL Cheaper Edition, crown Syo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6 cL; 
cloth gilt, 2s. 6 d. Popular Edition, thin paper, ornamental wrapper, Is.; 
cloth gilt, Is. 6 cL ; gilt edges, 2 s. 

Beeton’s Great Book of Poetry : from 

C^dmon and Ring Alfred’s Boethius to Browning and Tennyson ; with a 
separate Selection of American Poems. New Edition, with f uU-pagQ Illus- 
trations. Containing nearly Two Thousand of the Best Pieces in the 
English Language. With Sketches of the History of the Poetry of our 
Country, and Biographical Notices of the Poets. In One handsome Volume, 
royal Svo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 21s. ; or in half-calf, 25s. 

Beeton’s Book of English Poetry: 

From Chaucer to Pope. With Biographical Notices and numerous full- 
page Illustrations. Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6 d. 

Beeton’s Book of Favourite Modern 

Poets of England and America. With Biographical Notices and numerous 
fun-page Illustrations. Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10 s. 6 cL 

London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. ~~ 


Warwick House, Salisbury Square, s 

London, K.C., October, aSSj. j 


A SELECTION FROM 


1 WARD, LOCK & CO.’S CATALOGUE | 

j OF . j 

- /.Illustrate* anfr jE[inc Volumes, ! 

! STANDARD .REFERENCE WORKS, GIFT BOOKS, &c. I 



SCIENCE MADE EASY. 


Just Ready, royal Svo, Soo pp.. cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. 

POPULAR 


BOILING W\TEft 1\ A P\rua Casl. 

NA TURAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRONOMY, GEOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, & c. 

Translated and Enlarged fioin “ Les Recreations Scienlifiques *’ of 
M. Gaston Tissandier. 

WITH ABOUT 900 ENGRAVINGS. 

In this book , as its name implies ; the principles of science will be found 
given in a popular and pleasing form— physical facts bang illustrated and explained 
by a series of experiments , without any elabo- 
rate apparatus or special appliances. The 

explanations of all the experiments and exercises ’ 

are based on scientific principles , and the recrea- 

tions are not presented as mere tricks and 

puzzles, but as a method of teaching agree- 

ably, yet accurately, undoubted scientific 

“There is endless amusement and. let us 

.say,' useful knowledge comprehended in this * 

work, and the profusion of illustrations is a 
feature of considerable importance. 1 ’ — Exeter 
Flying Post. 

** It is just the book that.boys want, and 'that 
they will greedily devour, acquiring valuable in- Viw 

formation while thinking they are only having a w axj ; 

grand treat ’’-South Wales Daily News. * 

# L#\PrRiMthT TO SHOW CChTllb 01 QltA* IX% « 


London : WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
New York: 10, Bond Street. 
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jLj NEW AND improved COMPLETE EDITION OF HOOD'S WORKS. 

if/The Complete Works of Thomas Hood. In 

ii Vols. A New Edition, handsomely printed on fine paper. Containing 'all 
the Writings of the Author of the “Song of the Shirt," including Poems, 
Comic and Serious, Comic Annuals, Up the Rhine, Hood’s Own, Whim- 
sicalities, Tylney Hall, &c.; also the Memorials of Tom Hood, by his Son 
and Daughter. With all the Original Cuts by CRUIKSHANK, LEECH, 
HOOD, &e. In ii Vols., cloth, price 82s. 6d, 

A NEW AND IMPROVED COMPLETE EDITION OF WORDSWORTH. 

Wordsworth’s. Poetical Works. Complete 

Edition. Handsomely printed on fine paper. In Six Vols., crown 8vo, 42 s. 

S Hallam’s Literature of Europe : An Intro- 

! duction to the Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. By HENRY HALL AM. A New Edition, With Illustra- 
. tions. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

This great work, at its first appearance , was acknowledged to be the most important 
contribution to Literary History which English Libraries had received for many years • 
and its reputation has fully stood the test of time. It is now offered in a handsome, and at 
the same time , convenient form. - ' 

Hallam’s Europe during the Middle Ages. 

By the Author of “An Introduction to the Literature of Europe," &c. 
Library Edition, demy 8vo, 894 pp., cloth gilt, price 7 s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12 s. 

Hallam’s Constitutional History of England. 

With Macaulay’s Essay on the same. Library Edition, demy 8vo, 070 no, 
cloth gift, price 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. . V/ 

Rollin’s Ancient History: The Ancient His- 

tory of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes and 
Persians, Grecians, and Macedonians. By M. ROLLIN. A New Edition 
with Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. * 

is£ itttt Hht ° r y.°f Hu profoundly learned Principal of the Vniversitv of Paris 

s4ss€ 

thetesfof time. *”* apprecintive puWc a most valuable work! ! lint’ '^thomSiPiSa' 

C Tl?wEdmon wl B y Isaac D’Israelt. ' 

7s. 6d P ° rtraifc and Strattons. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 

* 7£g £ SSS&fi*?*. <" ^rr particular, and 

larger and more general public than his mrkfh 7 X% 7 ^peaedto. U ' ay to a . 

Pmaf c’ w : 'T toW i RD Jt L0CK ' S k°yal POETS. ' ‘ 

w 6 H w^n, and Hum <>ur. Selected by 

BENNETT and G ^ THOMAS^ Hundred Engravings by C. H.. 
7s. 6d.; full moroccil’i™ Medmm 8vo > cI °^, full gilt, gUt edges, • 


Square, E.C. 


| ENTIRELY NEW VOLUME , WITH ORIGINAL DESIGNS . 

Art' Needlework.. A Complete Manual of 

Embroidery in Silks and Crewels. With full Instructions as to Stitches, 
Materials, and Implements. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. With many 
Designs in the Text, and 

FOUR VALUABLE FOLDING SUPPLEMENTS: 

1. A large Sheet, consisting of a beautiful Coloured Design for Crewel-worfe. The 
Design is of Com and Field-flowers, and is very suitable for working upon Silk, Satin, 
Velvet, or Cloth, for Tea-cosy, Antimacassar, &c. 

2. A large Sheet of Designs (30 by 40) for Five o’clock Tea Cloth. The Designs 
on this Supplement represent somenf the most amusing passages in that most charming of 
Children’s books, " Alice in Wonderland.” 

3. A large Sheet (30 by 40) comprising a Design in Hare-bells and leaves for working 
a handsome' Jacket (the outline of which is also given). 

4. A Sheet of Crewel Designs (30 by 40) for personal adornment, including Plastron, 

Cuff, Collar, Jacket, &c. The Designs are of Ivy Leaves, Buttercups, Daisies, and other 
Wild Flowers. . 

ENTIRELY NEW ART GIFT-BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

. Cradle Songs of Many Nations. The Music 

by Reinhold Herman. Beautifully Illustrated with Original Coloured 
Pictures by Walter Satterlee. Large demy 4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 

This is a pictorial Art-book of infinite variety. This illustrated collection of Cradle 
Songs offers representative Specimens of that department of Infant literature from all parts 
of the world) from the Far West and the Far East) from the frozen North and the sunny 
South. The song with which the Squaw of the North American Indian rocks her child 
to rest, the cradle song chanted by the peasants in -the homesteads of Bretagne, 
Languedoc, and Brabant; Chinese, Cuban, German, Norwegian, Spanish, 
Swedish, French, Latin, Greek, and various other Cradle. Songs, gracefully illustrated 
with Coloured Pictures and fitted to the Original Ditties, are here to be found; and 
where the languages are foreign, an English version has been fitted to the 
Music. In its Artistic, Antiquarian and Philological interest the book cannot fail to 
recommend itself to all. 

BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN COLOURS. 

Around the House : Rhymes for Children. 

By EDWARD WILLETT. With 62 exquisitely Coloured Pictures, by 
, CHARLES KENDRICK. Enclosed in an original cover of artistic design. 
Large 4to, boards, price 6s. 

In colour , design, text, and general detail, it is believed that this work will surpass 
most of its competitors for juvenile favour. 

THE CHILDREN'S PICTURE ANNUAL.— Sixth Season. 

Sugar Plum Stories: Tales of Pretty Pets 

for Boys and Girls. Being " The Children’s Picture Annual ” for 1882. 
Edited by Mercie Sunshine, Author of “ The Sunny Holidays,” &c. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Imperial i6mo, picture boards, Is. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 

“ All children like Mercie Sunshine’s books.” — Court Circular. 


NEW PICTURE BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

Mercie Sunshine’s Picture Book of Animals, 

for Little Boys and Girls. Profusely 'Illustrated with large Pictures of 
Animals. Folio, picture boards, 6s. ; cloth gilt, 6s. 

London : -WARD, -LOCK &. CO. .-Salisbury Square, E.C. 

New York: IO, Bond Street. 





i PRACTICAL INFORMATION ON CONSTRUCTIVE AND 
1 DECORATIVE ART AND MANUAL LABOTJR. 

! EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF “EVERY MAN HIS OWN MECHANIC.” 

Containing Articles, practically written and thoroughly well Illustrated, upon 
1 the following and many other subjects : — 

Lathe Making * China Painting. French Polishing. Decoration, 

Working Drawings. Boat Building. Satin Painting. Ceiling Lathing. 

Electroplating j Electric Lighting. Electric Bells. Boot&Shoe Making 

' Modelling in Clay, i Wood Jointing.* The Telephone. and Mending, 

j Organ Building. 1 Bookbinding. Velocipede&Peram- Stained Glass. 

I Clock Making. J Gas Fitting. . bulator Making. Soap Making, 

Photography. Machinery. Wood Carving. Stencilling. j 

Violin Making. Tools & Furniture Plaster Casting. Barometers, * 

• Floor Staining. , Veneering. Fret Work. &c , &c. j 



m AND 


ELEVEN 

FOLDING 

SUPPLEMENTS. 


„ mi * ke found of the greatest practical service, and as a technical educator, 
will occupy a foremost place.” — Edinburgh Daily Review. - / 

Deserves a wide circulation, and may be expected to exercise a wholesome social, 
as well as mental influence, supplying information as to how leis'ure may be’ pleasurably 
and profitably utilised "—Liverpool Daily Courier. * 

London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 

New York : 10, Bond Street. „ - 









SKi'**v 


-| Hot Strings in thc Waikato Valuv. 

ONE OF THE MOST INSTRUCTIVE AND BEAUTIFUL / 

- , C/jFT BOOKS EVER ' PRODUCED. - - » 

Koyal 8vo, 800 pp., cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. - 

LAND, SEA & SKY; 

or, tSJCottirera of Hi ft tntir Xiflfuro. 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AND: 
ORGANIC LIFE OF THE WORLD., 

Translated from tlie German of Dr. Kerman, J. Klein and Dr. Thome, by 

J» MlNSirtlLL. 

Jbmililjitffjj: |pijt$|nilcfr . j 

WITH THREE HUN DRED ORIGI NAL ENGRAVINGS. j 

* wS^Su t'ilZSXft I 

the marvellous beauty of Nature - The 11/ / 7 S ° eC ’ nnd m tcn$ify our admiration of ■ 

ILLUSTRATIONS oJe Sfjt '""*** b »- lie . 

interest and value of the work. ‘ ' tUr6 and Pctures ^ ue » ai!tl greatly to the 1 

unders fem rfjnt Z°r!hr\ l ° ^ ,e Sludetti °f Nature as a guide to the ' 
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r^Tlw Gift - Book of Illustrations to 

.. f tl e rr; ng 'With Descriptive Letterpress and 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the J* j, em ; ss i on . In One Magnificent 

Quotations from Tennyson S ^°^-J gs on stee i fPO m the Original 

■aasraff ’SKS* * * «** ^ ~ 

Gustave Dore’s Illustrations to the Arthurian 

Royal 4 to, handsomely bound, cloth, richly gilt, gilt edges, 12s. each. 

4e Story of King Arthur and Queen Guinevere. 
*' steel from Drawings by GUSTAVE DOER 

irup storv of Merlin, the Enchanter, and Vivien. With 
2 - on Stool from Drawings by GUSTAVE DOES. 

Enir The Story of Enid and Geraint. With Nine Engravings 

3 oil Steel from Drawings by GUSTAVE DOBE. 

4 . Elaine. The Story of Elaine. With Nine Engravings on Steel 

Jroin Drawings by GUSTAVE DORE. . • 

“As popular gi/t-looks tl,'y arcJruiuly wUi my toMig-tmit'W fmM on 
the thickest paper, handsomely bound, and moderate m p> ice. TIMES. 

Dalziel’s Illustrated Goldsmith. With a 

Sketch of the Life of Goldsmith by H. W. Dulcken, PhD. With 100 
Pictures drawn by G. J. PINWELL, Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 
Beautifully bound, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. With a 

Memoir of the Author by H. W. Dulcken, PhD., and 100 Page and other 
Illustrations by THOMAS DALZIEL) Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 
Presentation Edition, on thick toned paper, 4t°» cloth gilt, gilt .edges, price 
10s. 6d. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. ; cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d.*, cloth, 2s. Also Popular Edition, thinner paper, ornamental 
wrapper, Is.; cloth gilt, Is. 6d. v gilt edges, 2s. And People’s Edition, 
medium 4to, wrapper, 6d. ; cloth, Is. 

Beeton’s Great Book of Poetry: from 

Caidmon and King Alfred’s Boethius to Browning and Tenny’son ; with a 
separate Selection of American Poems. New Edition, with full-page Illus- 
trations. Containing nearly Two Thousand of the Best -Pieces in the 
English Language. With Sketches of the History of the Poetry of our 
Country, and Biographical Notices of the Poets. In One handsome 
Volume, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 21s. ; or in half-calf, 25s. 

Beeton’s Book of English Poetry: from 

Chaucer to Pope. With Biographical Notiees and numerous full-page 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

Beeton’s Book of Favourite Modem Poets of 

England and America. With Biographical Notiees and many full-page 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

Washington Irving’s Sketch Book. A New 

Edition. Illustrated with One Hundred and Twenty Engravings on Wood 
from Original Designs. Large demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


London : WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
New York: lO, Bond Street. 



SCIENCE, ART, and LITERATURE 0 am f !? Y, f ? I . ST0RY » BI OGRAPHY, 
50,000 Distinct Articles, 2,000 EnSn 4 SS ne fi y< 4 ’ 000 **&*> 
m Four Vols,, half-roan, price 42 s.; half-calf’ 63 s. 1 UFedMaps * Complete 

P«Y3IC\L W AND /0 POUTIG.VL %{omtAPH^ Information respecting the 

Productions, and the Principal Public BviLomn ^ ni ™ 0 *' C ° JmEECE and 
important Town, and the leading Hi <; rnpr ^ IL v ims 0F . , EVERV Country and 

ScoSv| Cn ° WOf 00 b °° k ' Vhidu ‘ asuchsma11 compass gives so much information."- 


. . “pc most universal book of reference in a moderate compass that we know 
of in the English Language. 1 ~T he Times* 

Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates. Relating to 

all Ages and Nations, for Universal Reference. By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. SEVENTEENTH 
EDITION, Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised to Autumn of 1881 . Con- 
taining 10,000 distinct Articles, and 90,000 Dates and Facts. In One 
thick Volume, 8vo, cloth, 18 s.; half-calf, 24 s.; full or tree-calf, 31 s. 6d. 

" It is by far the readiest and most reliable work of the kind."— T he Standard. 

Noble Thoughts in Noble Language. A 

Collection of Wise and Virtuous Utterances, in Prose and Verse, from the 
Writings of the Known Great and the Great Unknown. With an Index of 
Authors. New Edition with full-page Illustrations. Compiled and 
Analytically Arranged by HENRY SOUTHGATE. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, price 10s. 6d. ; half-calf, 15s. ; elegant morocco, bevelled boards, 21s. 

Macaulay: Reviews, Essays and Poems. 

Library Edition. Demy Bvo, 1,024 PP-. cloth, price 6s. j 

Hood’s Own: or, Laughter from Year to 

Year First and Second Series in One Vol., Complete, with all the Original 
Illustrations by CRUtKSHANK, LEECH, &c„ numbering about 890 . Ia 
handsome binding, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 10 s. 6d. Also to t ia in wo l, 
doth gilt, gilt edges, 7 s. 6d, each. !j 

COMPLETE EDITION OF HOOD'S POETICAL IFOSW Ui N j 
Crown 8 vo, cloth gill, gilt edges, ^5s. each; cloth, gdt tops, . , « ? 

1. Hood’s Serious Poems. J^ Breface by i 

TOM HOOD the Younger, and numerous II i 

2 Hood’s Comic Poems. With Preface by ■ 


-7 A T?r> LOCK Tco., SalisburySquare, E.C. 

London : WARD, LOCK ^ 



the illustrated 

HISTORY OF THE WORLD 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. . 

A N C I E N T— "M EDIiEVAL-MODERN. 


Volume I. Just Ready. 

Royal 8 vo, 900 pp. 
Cloth gilt, piice 7s. 6(1. 





The object of this Woik 
is to present the coin sc of 
the History of the World 
with sufficient completeness 
to give the reader a clear 
understanding: of the 
various epochs, their ' 
relation to each other. 



To nr. Completed n>* 
Two Volumes, 
Piice 7s. 6d. each. 


// 

if el' 


Mehelmjs, Kikg of Sfauta. 


) their value, import- 
I ance, and especially tile 
influence of various 
nations and periods 
upon each other. The 
■ Illustrations are many, 
and are both attractive 
and accurate. 


A COMPLETE WORK ON HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE , <Sc. 


Royal Svo, 800 pp., cloth gilt, piice 7s. 6d. 





A GUIDE TO GOOD HEALTH , LONG LIFE, AND THE PROPER 
TREATMENT OF ALL DISEASES AND AILMENTS. 

FULLY AND ACCURATELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Founded on 
the Woiks of 
Graham, Reece, 
Cheyne, 
Paris, 

Hunter, &c. | 



" ( Edited by 

.GEORGE BLACK, 

M.B. Edin., 
Author of 
Sick Nursing,” &c. 


I 


AX'. VP ITUS EVPEOIED IN THE REDUCTION Of DISLOCATION 01 THE TlItlMD. 


flrst T raTiV >1 Vn i ^ t0I>S W ; VRD AND Lock's Household Medicine occupy the 
confidence Thn and the worIc ma y he consulted with every 

be nfost readiW £?„!? ° J f ar ’ and such language has been chosen as will 

The Illustrating Un , d& r sfc - ood , by readers unacquainted with medical terms, 
i l lustrations, itumbcnng about 450, arc accurate and simple. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
New York: 10, Bond Street. 
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Ko\.il Mo, doth gilt, pi ice 7s. fi<9. 
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5>ia f'r Pi i mi mmVi ms 1 ut Trapl Pouc\ in the Hqtsn or Commons 

4 BOOK OF MEMORABLE DAYS AND NOTABLE EVENTS. 

WITH ABOUT 200 IL LUSTRATIONS, 

"No more Instructive or rntertaming book could be placed m the hands of a>outh 
than * Epoch* ami Episodes ot History/ " — Doncaster Free Press, 


Condon : WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
New York* 10, Bond Street. 










Handy Book of Games for Gentlemen. By 

Captain CRAWLEY, Author of “ The Billiard Book,” " Card Player’s Manual,” 
&c. Comprising Billiards, Bagatelle, Whist, Loo, Cribbage, Chess, Draughts, 
Backgammon, Ecarte, Piquet, All Fours, &c. With many Illustrations and 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. ' ' - 

The Card Player’s Manual. By capt. crawley/ 

Author of “The Handy Book of Games for Gentlemen,” &c. Including 
Whist, Loo, Cribbage, B&ziquc, Ecarte, Napoleon, Put, Euchre, All Fours, &c., 
and all the Round Games. Crown Svo, boards, 2s. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

Beeton’s Household Amusements and Enjoy- 

ments. Comprising Acting Charades, Burlesques, Conundrums, Enigmas, 
Rebuses, Puzzles, &c. With Coloured Frontispiece and many Engravings. 
Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

The Boy’s Handy Book of Games, Sports, 

Pastimes, and Amusements. A Complete Cyclopaedia of Boyish Recreative 
Pursuits of every description. With Hundreds of Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 5s. Cheaper Edition, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. J 
cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. Popular Edition, on thinner paper, Is. ; cloth gilt. Is. 6d. ; 
ditto, gilt edges, 2s. 

The Boy’s Book of Outdoor Games. By 

Captain CRAWLEY, Author of “The Handy Book of Games for Gentlemen,” 
&c. Including Cricket, Football, Swimming, Skating, Bicycling, Lawn Tennis 
&c., &c. With numerous Illustrations. Fcapi 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. ' 

The Billiard Book. By Capt. CRAWLEY, Author of the 

Articles on “ Billiards ” and “ Bagatelle « in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica ’ 

f^ W,LUA ^ C ?°?‘ Five Years Champion. With 54- Steel Engrav- 
ings and many Woodcuts. The Standard Work on Billiards. Royal 8 vo, 
cloth gilt, gilt top, price 15s. J ' 

Billiards : Its Theory and Practice. With 

the Scientific Principle of the Side Stroke, the Spot Stroke, &c., and a Chapter 
on Bagatelle. By Captain CRAWLEY, Author of “The Billiard Book”&c 
With upwards of 40 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d ’ 

Shakespeare’s Complete Works. iooo 

Pages, with Life and Glossary. Various Editions, from 2s. to 16s ' ’ 

Ths *^7:.»ri“x ions - Meato ' ** ** 

The “ Popular Poets” Ewtiok, with illustrations and Bed Una Borders 
Large crown 8vo, doth gUt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. ; fallmoro“ o 0 r pteIr 7s 6?'- 
_ f** 8s - ! “t. 6d. ; relief Wther, 12s. M. ’ 

T4e Ed'S:' > dSx;S I X^ 6e """ 8 ™' ** * * *>'*»"* 

»">.<**■ (T 

tSlS, ^ y 7?V d °h »“■**» ditto, 

paper, elo t h- E m; 5 l ; S/L!t^ ^L f r roCC °- 10s ~ «■. °n flduaer 

I^don: WARD, LOCK ^ : 
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NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 

Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal Information, 

1 elating to GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, and BIOGRAPHY. New and En- 
larged Edition, containing Several Thousand Additional Articles. By geo. 
R. EMERSON. With Maps. In One handsome Volume, half-leather, 18s. 

'•In proposing to themselves, as the chief aim of their enterprise, a combination of 
accuracy, compactness, comprehensiveness, and cheapness, the publishers have 
achieved a success which cannot fail to be appreciated by the public."— Glasgow Herald. 

Ward & Lock’s Book of Fanil Management 

and Country Life. A Complete Cyclopedia of Rural Occupations and 
Amusements. Including the Management of the Farm— The Crops of the 
Farm— Cows and the Management of the Dairy— The Horse— The Dog— The 
Fruit and Flower Garden— Trees and Tree Planting— Field Sports and Rural 
Recreations. Uniform with “Mrs. Beeton’s Book of Household Management." 
With Coloured Plates and Hundreds of Illustrations. .Large crown 8 vo, 
half-roan, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 10s. 6 d. 

" It is an exhaustive and yet a popular work ; it is practical, yet not dull ; 
scientific, yet readable. ... A book that ought to be in the hands of every 
agriculturist." — Norwich Argus. 

Haydn’s Domestic Medicine. By the late 

rrvwiM i &.NKESTER M.D., F.R.S., Assisted by Distinguished Physicians 
K ow SaL^nc-nll an Arocndte on Slot Mordne 
WiasS f.m pn^otEngraon.go. In Ono 

Vol M medium 8 vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6 d. , half-calf, 12 s. 

»• The fullest and most reliable work of its kind .’’-Liverpool Albion. 


accuracy* ana uw 

Everybody’s Lawyer (B®®^ opm* of 

^Statement, of WW* ^ Ad “ te ** S “' 

every numbered paragraph “Xj.J 7 s. 0 d. 

head. Crown 8 vo, i, 6 So pp., cloth P » voluminous work is equal to 

fit SS& - Mrali " e m,, ‘ 

reader, to whom n knowledge 0) . • . « 

emributp*. ~ . n management: au 

Beeton’s Book of Garden ^ d od-e-g. 

Undo of Wotoonlion 

Orel, 1,1 Honors. Ac. With gilt, 75. 
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London: WARILj LOCK - d street. 
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Koyal 8 vo, 800 pp., clotft gilt, /s. ou., • 

WORTHIES OF THE WORLD 

Pbcs of Swat 4ftcit of all Countries nub all ^imes. 

WITH PORTRAITS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


Ward and Lock’s 
Worthies of the World 
is themost interesting 
work ever attempted 
in connection with the 
1 study of Biography , and 
the Publishers recommend 
it with confidence to the 
perusal of all ages and 
every class of society. 

Ward and Lock's 
Worthies of the World 
deals with Men of 
Thought and Men of 
Aetion, with great 
Poets, Philosophers, 
Warriors, Statesmen, 
Orators, Divines, Ex- 
plorers, Inventors— 



indeed, with all the co- 
lossal figures who have 
adorned the past ; un for- 
gotten and never-to- 
be-forgotten Wor- 
thies. No place is given 
to the illustrious obscuie. 

The various 'lives have 
been entrusted to writers 
well qualified to do them 
justice. They will be 
found filled with pic- 
turesque incident, and 
have in no case been 
overloaded with unin- 
teresting details. The 
whole tone of the work is 
that of vivacity and 
interest. 


"The book is an excellent one for Free Libraries and Young Men’s Institu- 
tions.”— The Graphic 

"We know of nothing in the same class of literature equally readable, impartial, 
and valuable as these sleet dies.” — Derry Mercury. 



Demy Svo, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d.; half-calf. 12s. 



echanic 


A Complete Guide 

to all operations in 
Building , Making, 
and Mending, 
that can be done 

by Amateurs. 



Inc l it d tag 

Household, 

Ornamental, and 
Constructional 
Carpentry & Joinery 

and 

Household Building 
Art and Practice. 


WITH 750 ILLUSTRATIONS OF TOOLS, 

! < PROCESSES, BUILDINGS, &c. 

I " T £“ e j s a ?/ solid information of every kind in the work before us, which 

! ? .u* t0 u ,f is dnction of being a .complete ‘vade-mecum’ of the subject 

upon which it treats.”— T he Daily Telegrapp. 

| * * It will make the fortune of many a iad.” — C hristian Age. 

London : WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 

New York: 10, Bond Street. 



xT'Vp the best cookery book 

IN THE WORLD. 


349th Thousand. 



t » Sui, lw!f-io.m 7s. 6d. ; doth gilt, gill edges, 8s. 6d, ; half-calf, 10s. 6d. 

MRS* BEETON’S BOOK OF 

HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 

CONTAINING 

1.300 PAGES, 4,000 RECIPES AND INSTRUCTIONS, 
1,000 ENGRAVINGS & COLOURED PLATES. 

WITH 

Dutios ol the Mistress, Housekeeper, and all kinds of Servants ; Directions for 
Carving, Legal Memoranda, the Rearing and Management of Children, &c. 

* A \nhunt* v huh will be* fot man)* years to come, a treasure to be made much of 
in every English household/—' Tin; Standard, 

;** ciown 8 v« f half- loan* 7s. 6 d. ; half-calf, 10s. 6 d., Ward & Lock’s 

HOME BOOK o A Domestic Cyclopaedia. 



5577// 

COLOURED 


AND 

600 WOOD 
ENGRAVINGS. 


Companion Volurao to “ MRS. BEETON’S BOOK of HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT.” 

r„ ,v nat tlwuMod and fift> - sin. pages in this man cllous 'Home Book’ there is 
no , jj worthiness or unnecessary item, not one article we would ever wish to 
forget.”— Tiir Concr JoerAAt. 

•1 YEW CYCLOPAEDIA OF DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT. 

Medium Svo, doth gilt, pticc 6S. 

I WARD & LOCK’S THRIFT BOOK. 

, 0 CfoZm OF COTTAGE MANAGEMENT AND 
PKACTCtC ECONOMY FOR THE PEOPLE. 

! WT H 350 illustrations. 

1 Imh for Oil t Aw t.'ish ihomtff 
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New York ‘ 
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London: WARD, & j0> Bond Street. 



KIRTON’S STANDARD RECITERS 

Edited by J. W. K1RTON, LL.D. t Author of (< Buy your Own Cherries/' &c. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture boards, Is* each ; cloth gilt, Is. 6cL 

| The following are some of the special features of this very Popular Series Appro- 

[ priate headings are placed over each subject, indicating the style in which it should be 
given ; each piece is printed and marked so as to guide the most inexperienced to a proper 
delivery ; each volume is classified under an alphabetical arrangement of subjects, and has 
a complete index ; no piece appears more than once in the series ; general hints and in- 
structions are given to young beginners ; and, finally, each volume is printed in good, clear 
type, and is strongly bound. * 

NEW VOLUMES , JUST* READY. 

7. Kirton’s School & Temperance Dialogues. 

8. Kirton’s Popular Dialogues. 

Already Published in the Series* 

1. Kirton’s Standard Temperance 1 4 - Kirton’s Standard Comic Reciter. 

Reciter. ~ nx j <. ~ 


Reciter. 

2. Kirton’s Standard Sunday School 

Reciter. 

3. Kirton’s Standard Popular Reeiter. 


5- Kirton’s Standard Speaker and 
Elocutionist. 

c. Kirton’s Standard Band of Hope 
Reciter. 


Kirton’s Elocutionist and Public Speaker. 

A Popular and Comprehensive Guide to the art of Reading and Elocution 
Illustrated by choice Prose and Poetical Pieces from the best Orators. Speakers 

gilt, a 3s? r 6d. &C ” SUltab e f ° r Sctool > Home > or Public use. Fcap.-8vo, cloth 

Kirton’s Social and Religious Reeiter. A 

Collection of Dialogues, Recitations, and Readings in Prose and Poetry cnit 
M&iti' 8b?' «L I “’ B imd of Hope> a “ 4 s “ n& y School Meetings Fcap. Sv£ . 

Moxon’s Standard Readings and Recitations 

KIRTON’S PENNY RECITERS 

t teas t s *° D s, Ri ^ *=• 

3 . The Tinker and the Glazier &c In n M ,?^ e , Slor £ &c * 

4. Where there’s Drink there’s Da'neer ^r‘ ? \ 7 akc a ? ro P» &c - 

&c. s Uanger ’ l8 - J°bn Rose and bis Freehold, &c. 

tf 'T'Vito Y7k» j #» TQ. A model SnPArVi j&a 


5. The Drink Fiend, &c. 

6. Buy your Own Cherries, &c. 

7 . How to Save Money, &c. 

8 - Rf ten t Brown Stout, &c. 

9* Husband’s Vow, &c 

;?■ : «? °™p", ®c. 


SKSfL’ 


15. Dare to Do Right, &c. ' ’ 

16. A Mouse Story, &z. 

17. Don’t Take a Drop, &c, 

18. John Rose and his Freehold, i 

19. A Model Speech, &c. 

20. Close the Alehouse Door. &c. 
2r. Brave Young David, <&c, 

22. Temperance Alphabet, &c. 

2 3* Tty, Lads, Try, &c. 

24. The Four Stages, &c. 
f VM fc ^ al,e ? Ralkoad, &c. 

20 . Little Tim ’ 


v>v. r * WW. k , 

I2 - What are you Doing, &C* Vr °-5 es Lik * Me, &c. 

13. Tim Tipple, the Toper, & c - gpider and the Fly, & c . , - 

14. The Town Pump, &c. ’ 2 ®‘ Rump s Lecture, &c/ 

and Packet No. C IT. SitSfafc 1s * No. I. containing Nos. Sr to iz, 
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Haydn’s Bible Dictionary. Edited by the 

*R5SiSLSS2 m, ‘ * 7 “ •• a ° 

paper, In One Vol, medium S™, doll jilf, 7s.’ SrhK^cS °° taW 

Whiston’s Josephus. An entirely New Lib- 

ray Edition. With Memoir of the Author, Marginal Notes «,* 
Essence of tho Narrative, and 100 pages of Engravings In One Vot 
medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; haHcaKs. * ° ae VoL ’ 

'‘Tho present edition is cheap and good, betnt r dearie nrmterf a** 
already remarked, serviceably embellished with view/and object dSn^’not 
one of which is irrelevant to the matter."—' Tan Daily Telbgraph. S ' 01 

The Life and Work of Jesus Christ. By the 

Rev. F. A. MALLESON, Vicar of Broughton in Furness, Editor of “Paley’s 
Evidences,” “flora: Paulimc, ” "Butler’s Analogy,” &c, in “The Christian 
Knowledge Series;” and of Mr. Rusrw’s Letters to the Clergy on the 
Lord's Prayer and the Quack. With numerous Engravings. New 
Presentation Edition, just ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6dL 
Library Edition, demy Svo, cloth gilt, 5s. Cheap Edition, without Illus- 
trations, crown Svo, wrapper, Is.; cloth gilt, Is. 6d. 

WARD &• LOCK'S ILLUSTRATED AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 

Cruden’s Concordance, and Bible Student’s 

Handbook. Illustrated with Sixty Pages of Engravings. In One Hand- 
some Volume, cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. ; or, without Addenda or Illustrations, 

* 7s. <Jd. 

Ward and Lock’s Edition is a Genuine Unabridged “ Cruden,” and the most 
Complete (hat has ever been issued pom Mu press. In addition to the Concordance, 
this Edition comprises Sixty pages of Engravings, representing persons, plates, and 
things mentioned in the Bible, and ilhtsluiu, <. nf Eastern manners and customs; and an 
AmtNDJX specially prepared for it, enttM.d The Bible Student’s Handbook, con- 
taining much valuable information , calculated to be of service to the right reading and 
understanding of fht Divine Word. 

The Bible Student’s Handbook. An In- 

(reduction to tho Study of the Holy Scriptures, Affording a brief account 
of the various Books of the Old and New Testaments, their Writers, their 
principal Versions, Ancient and Modem, and the Evidence of their Truth 
and Authenticity. With a Synopsis of the Life and Work of Ocr Lord 
Jesus Christ, and Notes and Remarks on the History, Chronology, Ethnology, 
Biography, Geography, Zoology, Botany. Mineralogy, Science, Music, Manners 
and Customs, and National and Social Life, embodied and Described in , 
Holy Writ, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; Cheap Edition, cloth, is. j 


London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 

New York: n>, Hund Street. 



MOXOFS POPUIAE POETS. 

| Edited, with Critical Memoirs, by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 

| ENLARGED EDITION.' 

With Red-Line Borders and Illustrations, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 

price 3s. 6d. per Volume 

Also to be hod nt the following Vovieties of Binding : 

.Morocco, 7s. 6d. ; morocco extra, 8s. ; tree-calf, 10s. 6d. ; relief leather, 12s. 6d. 


1 Byron. 

2 Longfellow. 

* 3 Wordsworth 

4 Scott. 

5 Shelley 

r 

- 1 6 Moore. 

J 7 Hood, 
j 8 Keats. 

I 

j 9 Coleridge. 

• to Burns. 

i 

11 Tupper. 

12 Milton. 

13 Campbell. 

I 14 Pope. 

j 15 Cowper. 

1 16 Humorous. 




/ I 7 American. 

18 Heman ?- 

19 Tr*' 

(~ nd Series ) 

24 Young. 

lit MHlflHH a 5 Shakespeare ! 
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26 Keble. 

27 Poe. 

28 Rossetti’s 

Lives of 
the Poets. 

29 Leigh Hunt. 


Cooper’s Task. 


JVIOXON’S fOPULAR POETS 

?•* * «« 

Iocts over any other similar collective .? f, P , eriorit y of Moxon’s Pofulap 

worth S and°nfi e CopyFiffllt Works of Coleridge 5 wind ?’ T ^eir 

worth, and other great National Poets, plaJS tti^?- atS ’v helley ’ Words- 

L “5™TwAiDrTr^5~i~^ — Urn. 
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